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PREFACE, 


IT  is  the  duty  of  the  proprietor  and  editors  of  an 
Annual  Register  to  present  to  their  readers,  at  an 
early  period,  a  historical  detail  of  every  thing  in- 
teresting  in  politics,  in  general  history,  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  progressive  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  they 
presume  they  have  now  performed  for  the  year 

1807. 

The  facts  recorded  in  the  present  volume  are  in 
every  respect  important.  The  politician,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence  that 
system  to  which  statesmen  have,  for  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  referred  under  the  phrase  of  the  “  Balance  of 
Europe,  '  must  deplore  the  ravages  made  upon  it 
by  him  whose  ambition  seems  to  know  no  bounds, 
and  whose  good  fortune  appears  to  keep  pace  with 
his  most  gigantic  projects.  Kingdoms  and  empires, 
resisting  his  power,  have,  one  after  another,  fallen 
victims  either  to  their  own  want  of  union,  or  to  a 
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reliance  on  representations  held  out  by  the  con¬ 
queror,  which  m  a  short  space  of  time  have  proved 
delusive  and  fatal. 

\ 

it  is  difficult  now,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden, 
to  find  a  single  spot  on  the  vast  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  which  is  not  in  some,  way  or  other  subject  to 
the  decrees  of  the  French  emperor  :  every  sovereign 
is  either  of  his  creation,  or  apparently  dependent 
on  his  will.  The  changes  and  revolutions  which 
have  brought  about  this  disposition  of  affairs  have 
been  distinctly  described  in  the  volumes  of  the  New 
Annual  Register.  The  historians  would  have  re¬ 
joiced  had  it  been  their  good  fortune  to  have  re¬ 
corded  a  different  order  or  things  ;  but  they  have  no 
choice,  they  can  merely  enumerate  facts  :  and  their 
only  consolation  is,  that  there  is  an  overruling  Pro- 
^  idence,  who  can  effect  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tuies  by  events  apparently  the  most  unfavourable 
and  disastrous, 

Bntain  is  still  free,  subject  to  no  control;  and  he 
littlr  deserves  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  birth 
m  these  islands,  who  will  not  devoutly  exclaim 

Lsto  perpetua !  \Y  e  are  not  blind  to  errors,  in  our 
oun  s\  stem,  that  call  for  correction,  nor  ignorant  of 
defects  that  might  be  usefully  reformed:  but  we 
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abhor  the  idea  of  foreign  interference  ;  and  we  feel 
proud  of  the  distinction  of  being  the  citizens  of  a 
country,  which  appears  to  stand  almost  alone  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  independent  states*  She 
has  hitherto,  under  the  protection  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  successfully  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  common  enemy ;  defied  his  power ;  and,  in 
some  degree,  has  been  enabled  to  say,  “  Hitherto 
thou  mayest  come,  but  no  further.”  And  we  trust 
that  the  courage  and  unanimity  of  a  free  people 
will  ever  continue  them  in  this  high  situation  among 
the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  that  they  may  even¬ 
tually,  and  speedily,  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven, 
obtain  for  themselves  a  solid  and  honourable  peace. 

The  remaining  sheet  of  the  Map  of  India  is  now 
presented  to  the  public.  Neither  pains  nor  ex¬ 
pense  have  been  spared  in  the  execution  of  it ;  and 
though,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  events  in 
India  have  been  comparatively  of  less  importance 
than  usual,  yet  the  vast  extent  of  our  possessions 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  will,  it  is  feared,  be 
perpetually  productive  of  events,  and  wars,  the 
scourge  of  man,  that  must  render  a  complete  and 
accurate  chart  of  them  highly  interesting  to  those 
who  study  the  history  of  their  own  country  and  its 
dependencies,  with  a  due  regard  to  critical  ac¬ 
curacy. 
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The  proprietor  begs  leave  to  assure  his  readers 
that  it  will  be  his  endeavour  at  all  times,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  present  instance,  to  bring  out  the  volumes 
of  the  New  Annual  Register  at  such  periods  as  shall 
give  them  a  just  claim  to  pre-eminence,  as  the  most 
early,  as  well  as  the  most  complete  and  faithful 
record  of  whatever  relates  to  politics,  local  and  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  to  literature,  domestic  and  foreign ;  ren- 
dering  them  in  every  respect  a  register  of  history* 
and  a  complete  Annual  Review,  adapted  to 
every  class  of  readers* 

6th  May ,  1808* 
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KNOWLEDGE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  TASTE, 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  ANNE. 

PART  I. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
diversified  view  of  civilization  was  presented  by  the 
var«ous  states  of  Europe.  The  arts  and  sciences,  which  the 
wisdom  of  Gustavus  and  the  genius  of  Christina  had  trans¬ 
planted  to  Sweden,  were  withering  in  neglect ;  and  the  germs 
of  literature,  no  longer  fostered  by  their  influence,  had  perish¬ 
ed  with  the  short-lived  season  of  national  prosperity. 

> 

If  the  spirit  of  improvement  had  departed  from  Stockholm, 
at  Moscow  it  was  not  yet  arrived  :  the  immense  empire  of  the 
Czars,  enveloped  in  the  glooms  of  barbarism,  retained  its  pri¬ 
mitive  aspect  of  ignorance  and  ferocity.  Poland  had  its  uni¬ 
versities,  and  Bohemia  its  professors :  but  in  those  native  re¬ 
gions  of  mysticism,  the  glimmering  rays  of  science  served  only 
to  throw  a  transient  splendour  over  the  chimmras  of  supersti¬ 
tion  or  the  illusions  of  fancy.  Alchemy  and  astrology  were 
here  zealously  cultivated;  fables  and  visionaries  spread  from 
hence  to  the  South  of  Europe. 

i 

In  the  several  states  of  Germany  much  knowledge  ex¬ 
isted,  but  it  was  combined  with  scholastic  ruggedness  and 
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sectarian  asperity :  the  want  of  a  national  language,  and 
consequently  a  national  literature,  impeded  its  circulation  ; 
the  prevalence  of  warfare  and  controversy  retarded  its 
progress.  In  Spain,  tyranny,  superstition  and  corruption 
conspired  against  the  human  intellect.  The  courtesy  of 
Europe  still  conceded  to  Italy  the  honours  of  literary  pre¬ 
cedence  : — with  her  remained  the  models  of  art,  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  genius ;  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  seemed  to  the 
classical  student  a  rite  of  devotion  almost  indispensable  to 
attest  the  fervour  of  his  attachment  and  the  sincerity  of  his  de¬ 
motion  to  antiquity.  In  France,  under  the  auspices  of  Louis 
the  fourteenth,  the  golden  age  of  Leo  had  revived.  That 
monarch  thirsted  for  renown,  and  in  every  pursuit  aspired  to 
pre-eminence.  Though  little  improved  by  cultivation,  he  relish¬ 
ed  the  society  of  the  tributary  wits  and  poets  who  encircled  his 
tnrone  :  he  beheld  in  them  the  noblest  retinue  of  his  court  re¬ 
quited  their  praise  with  protection,  and  showered  on  them  the 
most  splendid  munificence.  Although  the  liberalities  of  this 
pnrme  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  men  of  letters  in 
France,  his  influence  extended  indirectly  to  other  countries 
and  m  particular  to  England,  where  the  progress  of  liteS 
ture  had  seldom  been  impelled  by  regal  patronage. 

•  \ 

Although  Wilham  the  Third  was  indifferent  to  all  but  mili 
KXt ‘^and?’  he  PenTd  hiS  mi“s  atoned 

i  is  ncgitct ,  ana  at  no  period  since  the  i *^mo«**  c 

Edward  the  Third  were  talents  so  assiduously  fosteredTtliis 
country  as  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  who  wa'  uLble 

f  r^;rrdsnteand scholars 

Sdt^^gSpirhofTT6  aI-°dvre  ~ 

a  lofty  sentiment  of  patriotism  P-,Jl  ry,Wlth  lrance5 

of  party,  which  roused  the  mind  to  a'cdo/  n  T  ,V,ig;.lance 
mat  inextinguishable  emulation  which  is  the  ^  ?  ‘f 

genius.  Thus  the  example  of  I  v  Ue,  element  of 

liberality  from  Willianf  the  Tt  ■  T®  fourteenth  provoked 

this  island  caueht  ^eflecrioi  ^  °f  letters  in 

round  their  Gallic  contemporaries.  ^  S ^  Wh‘Ch  blaZed 
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The  reign  of  Anne  is  supplemental  to  that  of  Wil¬ 
liam.  Totally  destitute  of  his  talents  or  wisdom,  she  was 
yet  destined  to  be  the  executrix  of  his  will,  and  the  inheri¬ 
tor  of  his  fame.  Guided  by  such  statesmen  as  he  had 
chosen,  she  was  unconsciously  enriched  with  his  experience, 
and  directed  by  his  counsels ;  involuntarily  she  was  the  organ 
of  his  mind,  and  through  the  medium  of  her  administration 
the  spirit  of  William  still  actuated  England,  and  gave  the 
impulse  to  Europe.  In  literature  also  fortunate  circumstances 
conspired  to  render  her  age  illustrious.  In  the  preceding  reign. 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  had  begun  to  write : — the  seed¬ 
time  commenced  with  William — the  harvest  was  showered 
on  Anne  .  At  this  moment  also  originated  a  species  of  litera¬ 
ture  calculated  to  refine  both  manners  and  morals,  and  to 
impart  a  new  character  to  the  people. 

In  the  present  affluence  of  elegant  literature,  when  our 
attention  is  constantly  stimulated  by  novelty,  and  the  ar¬ 
dour  for  information  is  blunted  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  obtained,  we  can  hardly  conceive  what  impediments 
to  mental  cultivation  existed  for  those  who  had  not  been 
previously  admitted  within  the  pale*  of  scholastic  knowledge. 
Religious  or  political  controversy  formed  the  staple  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  press.  These  appeared  to  be  the  only  subjects 
of  inquiry  which  the  public  were  curious  to  know,  or  com¬ 
petent  to  examine  ;  and  from  these  unhappily  was  imbibed  a 
spirit  of  rancour,  or  bigotry,  rude,  illiberal  and  unenlighten¬ 
ed,  as  repugnant  to  the  charities  as  the  graces  of  social  life. 
The  female  sex  were  in  general  shamefully  illiterate.  The 
French  language  contained  many  books  of  elegant  litera¬ 
ture  ;  but  they  could  not  supply  the  deficiency  of  clas¬ 
sical  attainments  :  few  translations  of  even  ordinary  merit 
were  extant ;  and  they  who  were  unable  to  converse  famili¬ 
arly  wath  Homer  and  Horace  in  their  native  idiom,  were 
necessarily  debarred  the  enjoyment  of  their  society. 

But  the  same  causes  which,  with  the  public,  obstructed 
the  diffusion  of  taste,  were,  in  individuals,  favourable  to  the 
expansion  of  genius.  The  writers  of  that  age  were  not  sub- 
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jected  to  the  litigious  vigilance  of  modern  criticism  ;  they  were 
not  checked  in  their  growth  by  the  petty  cares  of  compe? 
tion  :  they  had  scope  for  invention ;  they  had  legitimate 
claims  to  originality  they  took  their  lessons  from  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity,  not  in  the  parasitical  spirit  of  imitation, 
but  with  the  generous  ardour  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 
What  they  borrowed  was  not  to  cover  penury,  but  to  dignify 
wealth,  to  embellish  abundance;  and  classical  authority 
stamped  the  venerable  record  of  nobility  on  their  own  intrin¬ 
sic  affluence. 

At  this  period  there  existed  a  kind  of  clanship  among 
men  of  genius ;  and  a  literary  chief  had  his  partisans  and  re¬ 
tainers,  who  imitated  his  style,  abetted  his  opinions,  and  pa¬ 
negyrized  his  sentiments.  Such  was  the  confederacy  headed 
by  Addison,  who  by  his  talents  and  influence  contributed 
more  than  any  other  writer  to  refine  the  manners  and  em¬ 
bellish  the  language  of  his  country.  The  names  of  Addison 
and  Steele  are  closely  connected  by  the  ties  of  literary  partner¬ 
ship.  They  first  became  intimate  at  the  Charterhouse  school; 
but  were  afterwards  completely  estranged  by  an  opposition  in 
habits,  circumstances  and  pursuits.  Addison  was  removed  to 
Queen’s  college,  where,  by  diligence  and  application,  he  soon 
acquired  the  credit  due  to  superior  ability.  Steele,  on  the 
contrary,  had  conceived  so  strong  a  passion  for  military  ad¬ 
venture,  that,  neither  listening  to  the  remonstrance,  nor  caring 
for  the  resentment  of  his  family,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  sol¬ 
dier,  trusting  to  time  and  his  own  merit  to  procure  him  pre¬ 
ferment.  In  this  obscure  station  his  talents  attracted  notice  ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  with  no  other  interest  than  such  as  he 
had  personally  obtained,  he  arrived  at  the  rank  of  ensign. 

hile  Steele  was  tuus  purchasing  experience  without  learn- 
ing  piudence,  Addison  had  published  a  collection  of  Latin 
poems  remarkable  ror  their  classical  purity,  and  established 
ins  pretensions  to  literary  eminence.  Originally  it  had  been 
nis  design  to  take  orders:  he  relinquished  his  purpose  at 
tae  persuasion  of  Montagu,  who  in  return  procured  for  him 
a  pension  of  oOO/.  per  annum,  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  Con; 
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tinent.  With  this  resource  he  commenced  his  travels,  which 
were  extended  through  France  and  Italy.  But  his  pension, 
was  ill  paid  ;  and  no  money  being  remitted  to  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  shorten  his  tour,  and  returned  within  two  years 
to  England,  almost  in  as  much  penury  as  at  a  subsequent 
period  it  was  the  fortune  of  Goldsmith,  another  poetical 
and  more  eccentric  traveller,  to  experience. 

The  publication  of  his  Travels  removed  his  indigenoeand ex¬ 
tended  his  reputation.'  At  the  recommendation  of  Montagu  he 
was  employed  by  lord  Godolphin  to  commemorate  in  verse 
the  victory  of  Blenheim.  He  produced  c  The  Campaign/  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals.  Two 
years  after  he  was  made  under  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  known  as  a  party  writer.  But  his  active  mind  was  not 
limited  by  political  objects.  Having  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
Steele,  who  had  renounced  the  sword  for  the  pen,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  distinguished  as  a  Whig  writer,  he  became  his  coadjutor 
in  c  The  Tatler’,  a  periodical  paper,  of  which  the  first  number 
was  published  in  1709.  Of  this  composition,  the  rough  model 
is  traced  to  those  political  essays  which,  under  the  name  of 
Mer curies ,  frequently  appeared  during  the  civil  wars,  when 
any  question  was  started  of  moment  to  the  people.  Circum¬ 
scribed  to  'political  and  polemical  subjects,  these  papers  pos¬ 
sessed  no  graces  of  composition  ;  they  contained  no  stric¬ 
tures  on  books  or  men  ;  and  improved  neither  style  nor 
manners.  The  Tatler,  on  the  contrary,  was  professedly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  lighter  parts  of  literature: — popularity  was  court¬ 
ed  by  an  assumption  of  the  humorous  name  of  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff*,  which  Swift’s  burlesque  of  Almanacks  and  Astro¬ 
logy  had  already  familiarized  to  the  public.  To  6  The  Tatler* 
succeeded  ‘TheSpectator*  and  ‘The  Guardian;5  in  all  of  which 
Steele  received  the  assistance  of 'Addison.  Among  the  oc¬ 
casional  contributors  were  Pope  and  Swift,  Gay  and  Tickell, 
and  many  other  men  of  respectable  talents  attached  to  the 

*  Swift  borrowed  the  name  of  Bickerstaff  from  a  locksmith  :  having 
prefixed  the  appellative  of  Isaac,  he  believed  he  had  formed  an  original 
combination.  In  this  Jae  was  mistaken :  the  quaint  compound  actually 
belonged  to  a  tobacconist. 
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Addisonian  party.  ‘The  Spectator’  was  a  literary  hive,  and 
men  of  letters  hovered  round  it,  pleased  to  find  a  depositary 
for  their  respective  opinions,  and  proud  to  drop  into  it  a 
memento  of  their  labours.  The  advantages  which  the  public 
derived  from  this  publication  are  incalculable,  from  its  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation,  the  authors  acquired  a  most  important  and 
salutary  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries : 
vulgar  prejudices  were  corrected;  lessons  of  virtue  inculcated; 
knowledge  elicited;  and  taste  diffused.  A  sentiment  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  inspired  for  our  national  writers;  and  the  im¬ 
mortal  poem  of  Milton,  which  had  remained  in  such  obscu¬ 
rity  as  to  induce  Dryden  to  transfer  some  of  its  most  beauti¬ 
ful  passages  to  his  own  rhymed  drama  of  ‘The  State  of  In¬ 
nocence,’  was  now  read  and  admired  wherever  ‘The  Spectator’ 
was  known  and  circulated.  Independently  of  their  merit  as 
essayists,  Steele  and  Addison  were  sufficiently  distinguished 
in  other  walks  of  literature  :  but  it  was  by  their  periodical 
numbers  that  their  talents  became  conspicuous ; — to  these 
were  appended  their  honour,  their  dignity,  and  their  fame. 
Among  his  poems,  the  6  Epistle  from  Italy  to  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax’  is  Addison's  happiest  performance.  It  probably  furnished 
the  outline  of  Goldsmith’s  ‘Traveller.’  In  verse  as  in  prose,  he 
was  elegant,  but  seldom  spirited : — when  he  attempted  the 
drama,  he  seems  to  have  written  with  the  debility  of  con¬ 
scious .  inferiority.  In  Comedy  he  falls  far  short  of  Steele, 
v/ho,  in  his  ‘Conscious  Lovers,’  and  ‘Tender  Husband,’ 
gave  the  first  modern  specimens  of  genteel  comedy.  The 
poetry  or  Addison  is  in  effect  now  valued  only  for  the  sake 
of  his  prose.  Even  his  Cato,’  though  received  with  rapturous 
applause,  no  longer  impels,  but  passively  follows  the  current 
Oi  his  celebrity ;  and  is  carried  along  not  by  its  own  force, 
but  by  the  all-prevailing  name  of  Addison.  As  an  essayist, 
it  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  Steele  to  endure  comparison 
c°heague.  In  their  literary  character,  as  in  habits 
of  life,  they  were  essentially  different.  Addison  glided  on 
in  a  smooth  stream  or  prosperity :  by  the  practice  of  prudence 
e  was  spared  the  exertion  of  fortitude:  cautious  as  fortu- 
nate,  he  seldom  had  obstacles  to  surmount,  or  difficulties  to 
subdue.  Steele  was  often  plunged  in  distress  by  improvi¬ 
dence. 
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deuce.  Accustomed  to  write  on  the  spur  of  occasion,  his  com¬ 
positions  hear  the  impression  of  a  powerful  and  vigorous 
mind  :  his  humour  is  often  rich;  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners  copious:  he  was  formed  to  strike  out  the  first 
thought,  but  not  to  polish  it :  he  possessed  the  rudiments  of 
excellence,  but  either  wanted  the  care,  the  patience,  or  the 
judgment,  to  develop  them.  To  bestow  praise  on  Addison., 
would  be  superfluous.  “ Whoever,” says  Dr.  Johnson,  “would 
attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  elegant  but 
not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  Addison.” 
It  is  happily  observed  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  that  “  the  loss  of 
Addison’s  writings  would  involve  the  extinction  of  a  whole 
literary  species.” 

Among  the  retainers  of  Addison  was  Ambrose  Phillips, 
who,  during  his  residence  at  St.  John’s  college  Cambridge, 
had  written  verses  in  honour  of  queen  Mary,  and  after¬ 
wards  produced  a  volume  of  Pastorals.  His  c  Epistle  front 
Copenhagen,’  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  best  of  his  performances.  Indigence 
led  Phillips  to  write  for  the  stage  ;  and  his  c  Distrest  Mo¬ 
ther,’  which  is  a  translation  of  Racine’s  Andromaque,  was 
represented  with  no  brilliant  success.  Attached  to  the  Whigs, 
he  was  by  them  patronized  and  puffed  into  fame :  but  his 
celebrity  sunk  with  his  party;  and  he  is  now  only  remem¬ 
bered  for  an  acrimonious  controversy  with  Pope,  and  the 
critical  strictures  written  by  that  poet  on  pastoral  poetry* 
This  species  of  composition,  the  beauties  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  exhausted  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  had  been 
revived  by  the  elder  poe&  of  Italy,  who  found  it  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  metrical  structure  of  their  language ;  and  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  them  adopted  by  the  poets  of  F ranee  and  England, 
who  had  not  the  same  motive  for  its  cultivation.  In  England 
it  was  long  extremely  popular.  In  his  early  productions  Mil- 
ton  frequently  assumes  a  pastoral  style ;  and  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  classical  names  into  his  c  Allegro,’  although  his  descrip¬ 
tions  faithfully  reflect  the  English  landscape. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  taste  for  pastorals  had  declined  ; 
t  '  b  3  but 
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but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  and  William  it  was  re¬ 
suscitated,  and  scarcely  an  ode  or  an  elegy  was  then  written 
without  the  agency  of  Pan,  fauns  and  satyrs,  nymphs  and 
swains.  Alive  to  the  impropriety  o f  such  incongruous  associa¬ 
tions,  Ambrose  Phillips  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  such  pas¬ 
torals  as  should  only  exhibit  rural  scenes  and  national  man¬ 
ners,  without  any  shade  of  classical  imagery,  or  any  trans¬ 
fusion  of  exotical  sentiment.  To  have  been  capable  of  form¬ 
ing  this  plan  was  no  small  praise.  Unfortunately,  the  pasto¬ 
rals  intended  to  achieve  this  desired  reformation  in  taste 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  end.  Alternately  tame  and 
turgid,  as  remote  from  simplicity  as  elegance,  they  have 
only  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  Gay’s  c  Shepherd’s 
Week,5  a  series  of  pastorals  written  to  burlesque  them  :  but 
in  these  so  much  simplicity  is  mingled  with  archness,  and 
the  sly  strokes  of  satire  are  so  often  relieved  by  lively 
touches  of  nature,  that  the  reader  loses  sight  of  the  author’s 
object,  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  unmingled  feelings  of 
complacency  and  delight. 

Tickell,  another  coadjutor  of  Steele  and  Addison,  was  a 
native  of  Cumberland,  and  a  member  of  Queen’s  college 
Oxford.  He  entered  early  into  public  life,  and  drank  deep 
ol  the  spirit  of  party.  Like  Steele,  he  wrote  from  the  spur  of 
the  occasion  on  subjects  of  local  or  temporary  interest,  and 
his  connections  procured  for  his  writings  a  respect  to  which 
they  had  no  claim  from  intrinsic  excellence.  By  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  Addison,  however,  he  acquired  a  correct  taste, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  have  cooperated  with  him  in  the 
great  work  of  polishing  and  refining  the  age. 

Dr.  Samuel  Garth,  the  author  of  4The  Dispensary/  was  in¬ 
debted  to  political  connections  for  much  of  his  literary  repu¬ 
tation.  1  lie  poem  on  which  his  pretensions  rest,  no  longer  at¬ 
tracts  attention.  I  he  imluence  of  party  originally  snatched  his 
name  tioni  obscuiity,  and  the  friendship  of  Addison  still 
preserves  it  from  oblivion. 

heating  the  little  senate  of  which  Addison  was  dicta¬ 
tor. 
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to fj  we  now  proceed  to  Matthew  Prior,  who  by  merit 
rose  from  an  obscure  station  to  distinction  and  emi¬ 
nence.  He  was  born  in  Dorsetshire.  At  Cambridge  he 
became  intimate  with  Mr.  Montagu,  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  wrote  c  The  Town  and  Country  Mouse,’  which 
was  intended  to  ridicule  Dryden’s  c  Hind  and  Panther.’  By 
the  interest  of  Montagu  he  was  soon  appointed  to  a  lucrative 
employment.  He  was  secretary  to  the  embassy  sent  to  the 
Hague  by  king  William,  and  finally  invested  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Versailles  by  Anne.  On 
the  demise  of  that  princess  he  was  implicated  in  Oxford’s 
disgrace,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  solaced  his 
captivity  by  writing  his  c  Alma.’  On  his  liberation  he  found, 
himself  poor,  but  happily  died  before  he  had  experienced  the 
bitter  mortifications  consequent  to  the  reverse  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr,  Johnson,  that  the  appropri¬ 
ate  praise  of  Prior  is  versatility.  cc  He  has  (to  use  the  words 
of  the  same  writer)  tried  all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the 
solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disgrace.”  Like  Swift,  he  began  by  writing  odes  :  but  these 
academical  exercises,  the  lib.ations  of  genius,  have  long  been 
obsolete,  and  may  well  be  spared  to  the  author  of  c  Solomon/ 
cAlma/  and  ‘The  Nut-Brown  Maid.’- — His  c  Solomon’  ex¬ 
hibits  correct  versification,  though  it  was  written  prior  to  the 
reformation  in  metre  effected  by  Pope. — -His  ‘Alma’ is  Hudi- 
brastic  in  nothing  but  the  measure. — His  ‘Nut-Brown  Maid’ 
has  many  beauties  of  description,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
pathos  and  simplicity. 

Prior  had  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  could  never 
so  far  direst  himself  of  its  spirit  as  to  arrive  at  sublimity. 
He  possessed  neither  strength  nor  luxuriance  of  imagina¬ 
tion  :  but  his  observation  was  always  ready ;  his  per¬ 
ception  of  character  as  faithful  as  instantaneous.  He  un¬ 
derstood  men,  and  would  have  described  their  follies  wrell : — - 
his  forte  was  ridicule.  The  burlesque  ode  in  which  he  has 
travestied  the  pompous  ode  of  Boileau,  is,  though  considered 
merely  as  a  jeu  d’esprit,  his  most  finished  performance.  What¬ 
ever  composition  he  experimented,  Prior  had  the  rare 
3  merit 
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merit  of  original  combination: — the  structure  of  his  verse,  the 
selection  of  his  epithets,  was  unquestionably  his  own ;  and  the 
individuality  of  his  style  was  never  lost. 

Parnell,  a  poet  of  a  different  cast,  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  conciliate  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  was  by 
turns  the  companion  of  Addison  and  the  correspondent  of 
Pope.  He  was  born  and  received  his  education  at  Dublin,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  early  attainments.  He  embraced 
the  clerical  profession,  which  coincided  happily  with  his 
relish  for  tranquillity,  and  his  repugnance  to  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  political  life.  But  his  brilliant  connec¬ 
tions  procured  him  no  high  preferment.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  amiable  dispositions, 
with  little  energy  of  character.  His  conceptions  were  not 
powerful;  and  either  from  diffidence  or  indolence,  he  seems 
not  to  have  thought  of  forming  an  original  plan,  or  extend¬ 
ing  his  ideas  to  a  long  poem.  Whatever  he  attempted  was 
commonly  performed  so  well,  as  to  discourage  correction  and 
preclude  improvement.  In  the  graces  of  versification  he  is 
at  least  equal  to  his  friend  and  contemporary  Pope  : — he  is 
less  artificial,  and  not  less  harmonious.  Little  as  he  has 
written,  he  is  a  popular  writer  :  his  ‘Hermit,’  and  his  c  Night- 
Piece/  are  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  Gay’s  Fables;  and  thus 
a  few  pages  have  secured  to  Parnell  the  celebrity  which  the 
elaborate  epics  of  sir  Richard  Blackmore  failed  to  obtain. 

1  he  supreme  poet  of  that  age  was  Pope.  Hewas  bora  in 
London  in  1638,  but  spent  his  childhood  at  Binfield;  to 
which  his  father,  who  was  both  a  papist  and  a  Jacobite,  re- 
moved  soon  after  the  Revolution.  His  education  was  prin¬ 
cipally  domestic.  Inmate  of  no  college,  he  had  no  participa¬ 
tion  in  those  scholastic  institutions  which  provoke  emula¬ 
tion  and  reward  diligence.  Yet  with  no  other  assistance 
than  could  be  derived  from  private  tuition,  lie  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  classical  literature ;  and  at  an  age  when 
other  youths  were  exhibiting  academical  exercises,  had  pro¬ 
duced  poems  which,  to  say  the  least,  rendered  him  supe¬ 
rior  to  an  his  contemporaries.  Dryden,  the  first  object  of 

his 
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his  enthusiasm,  had  closed  his  existence ;  but  all  the  sur¬ 
viving  wits  of  Charles  the  Second  were  proud  to  admit  him 
to  their  society,  and  not  afraid  to  predict  his  future  excel- 
lence.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  sir  William  Trumball  were 
among  his  most  early  admirers  :  the  fastidious  Walsh  be¬ 
came  his  intimate;  and  Wycherley,  so  celebrated  for  the  li¬ 
centious  wit  of  his  comedies,  his  familiar  correspondent ; — - 
at  sixteen  he  was  treated  by  these  veterans  of  literature  as 
an  author  of  acknowledged  merit.  The  publication  of  his 
poems  was  however  deferred  till  he  was  twenty-one.  During 
that  interval  he  composed  his  c  Essay  on  Criticism/  and 
‘Temple  of  Fame  /  and  exclusive  of  these  he  produced  ‘Trans¬ 
lations  and  Imitations  from  Classical  Writers.5  Of  English 
authors,  Dry  den  was  his  model  and  his  master :  but  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  it  possible  to  improve  even  his  numbers ;  and  he  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  render  his  own  versification  the  standard 
of  excellence.  In  c  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,5  the  offspring  of  his 
maturity,  his  poetical  powers  were  fully  developed.  He  has 
here  displayed  all  the  treasures  he  possessed, — the  keenness 
of  satire,  the  graces  of  description,  the  playful  flow  of 
fancy,  the  sedate  severity  of  judgment, —are  all  exhibited 
with  poetical  munificence.  In  this  performance  he  esta¬ 
blishes  his  claims  to  the  honour  of  invention.  He  has  no 
master  in  Dryden,  and  imitates  Boiieau  only  to  show  how  far 
he  surpasses  him.  His  6  Eioisa5,  his  6  Elegy  to  the  Memory 
of  an  Unfortunate  Lady/  are  of  a  different  cast:  both  evince 
the  strength  and  fecundity  of  his  genius. 


In  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame,  Pope  was  excluded  by  his  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  creed  from  every  situation  of  profit  and 
emolument :  he  was  therefore  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  booksellers  for  a  translation  of  Homer's,  Iliad.  This 
arduous  undertaking  he  began  at  twenty-live,  and  finished 
at  thirty  years  of  age.  The  publication  of  his  Iliad  forms  an 
epoch  in  English  literature.  The  works  of  Homer,  which  had 
previously  been  known  to  English  readers  only  through  the 
medium  of  such  rude  versions  as  were  supplied  by  Ogilby  and 
Chapman,  were  now  made  familiar  to,  admiration  by  a  poet  not 
unworthy  to  reflect  his  imagery  or  transfuse  his  eloquence. 

In 
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In  1714-  Pope  removed  with  his  father  to!  wickenham,  where 
he  formed  the  grotto  so  often  celebrated  in  his  minor  poems, 
lie  was  now  in  easy  circumstances  ;  but  the  reputation  of 
his  Homer  having  procured  him  liberal  proposals  from  the 
booksellers,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  undertake  a  version 
of  the  Odyssey ;  twelve  books  of  which  he  translated  him¬ 
self,  consigning  the  remaining  twelve  to  Fenton  and  Broome. 
The  whole  work  was  however  subjected  to  his  acurate  re¬ 
vision.  Similar  causes  had  induced  him  to  give  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  a  task  to  which  he  proved  wholly  incompetent : 
his  genius  had  not  qualified  him  for  the  labours  of  a  com¬ 
mentator,  and  he  fails  far  short  of  those  verbal  critics  whom 
he  derided  and  despised.  His  work  was  mutilated  by  succeed¬ 
ing  annotators,  and  now  reposes  in  silent  obscurity. 

•  he  \u 


In  the  possession  of  affluence,  Pope  was  now  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  inclinations  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  Atterbury’s 
advice,  directed  his  powers  to  satire,  and  produced  c  The 
Dunciad/  His  ‘Essay  on  Man’  is  of  a  different  character,  and 
ts  perhaps  the  noblest  ethical  poem  extant  in  any  language. 
It  was  translated  into  French  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  at¬ 
tacked  by  Crousaz,  and  vindicated  by  Warburton.  Neither 
satiated  with  praise,  nor  alarmed  by  reproach,  Pope  continued 
to  write  moral  essays,  satires,  dialogues,  imitations,— some  of 
which  are  entitled  to  rank  with  his  best  productions.  He  died 
in  1744.  It  has  been  justly  said  of  him,  that  to  make  verses  was 
his  fit st  labour,  and  to  mend  them  his  last.  It  is  here  un¬ 
necessary,  and  it  would  almost  be  impertinent,  to  enlarge 
on  the  merits  of  Pope : — how  rarely  is  he  equalled,  how  sel¬ 
dom  sUi  passed  .  He  has  been  repeafedly  compared  with  Dry- 
<y11  *  mid  in  tne  paiallel  which  Johnson  has  drawn  between 
no  m,  1  he  fust  place  is  with  some  diffidence  conceded  to  the 
latter.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that,  whilst  Pope  con- 
li.eci  his  about s  to  the  garden-plot  of  poetry,  Dryden  had  to 
nil  the  held,  to  climb  the  rugged  hills,  and  patiently  to  drudge 
on  the  high-road  of  life.  The  mental  energies  of  Pope  were 
concentrated  to  one  point.  Dryden,  on  the  contrary,  was  dis- 

t1tX  .  1  \c  complication  in  his  objects  and  the  multiplicity 

of  his  operations:  he  had  to  employ  the  agency  of  powers 

mutually 
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mutually  repulsive  ;  to  combine  ideas  which  can  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  be  made  to  coalesce;  to  conciliate  both  the  learned 
and  the  vulgar  ;  to  amuse  the  court  and  to  please  the  people. 

Dramatic  composition  is  most  essentially  different  from  every 
other  department  of  poetry  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  theatrical 
success  must  flow  from  causes  wholly  independent  of  li¬ 
terary  excellence.  The  intellectual  processes  which  produce 
wit  and  humour  are  not  such  as  supply  the  finer  elements 
of  imagination.  Even  in  tragedy,  the  structure  of  good  dra¬ 
matic  language  corresponds  little  in  its  metrical  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  correct  numbers  of  a  dignified  poem.  Yet 
was  Dryden  alternately  brilliant  in  comedy,  impressive  in 
tragedy,  poignant  in  satire,  judicious  in  criticism  ;  he  wrote 
for  his  contemporaries  and  posterity,  but  he  wrote  not  for  him¬ 
self.  Pursued  by  penury,  he  was  not  permitted  to  appropriate 
to  his  mind  a  favourite  speculation  or  a  permanent  pursuit. 
Tasked  by  necessity,  he  was  perpetually  called  from  one  hard 
duty  to  another  ; — sometimes  compelled  to  leave  unfinished 
what  was  happily  begun,  or  to  finish  with  slovenly  haste  what 
by  time  and  care  might  have  been  improved  to  excellence. 
Under  circumstances  of  such  different  aspect,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  equality 
subsisted  in  the  original  powers  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Their 
comparative  influence  in  society,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  student  venerates  Dry  den  ;  but  the  world  admires  Pope. 
The  man  of  letters  discerns  in  Dryden  such  original  concep¬ 
tion,  such  masculine  invention,  so  many  native  veins  of 
fancy  and  of  thought,  that,  enraptured  with  the  treasures  he 
has  explored,  he  overlooks  errors  and  defects,  and  is  alone 
conscious  to  the  perception  of  intrinsic  excellence.  But  man¬ 
kind  in  general  yield  their  suffrage  to  Pope;  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  materials,  always  makes  of  them  the  best  use, 
and  never  exhibits  his  ideas  in  a  crude  imperfect  state.  His 
superior  correctness  is  the  chief  cause  of  his  universal  po¬ 
pularity.  Succeeding  writers  have  been  solicitous  to  borrow 
from  him  the  illustration  of  their  opinions,  and  often  set  off 
their  own  ideas  with  his  harmonious  numbers.  An  author’s 
fame,  it  is  well  observed,  is  rapidly  propagated  by  quota¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  Thus,  whilst  Dryden  is  known  only  to  the  cultivated. 
Pope  is  familiar  to  every  rea.der  ;  and  of  all  our  writers  after 
Addison,  he  has  most  contributed  to  form  for  us  a  standard 
of  national  taste. — Drake's  Illustrations  of  the  Spectator — 
JSxa  miner — Johnson  s  Poets-~-*Spence — Somerville’s  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Anne , 
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Introductory  Remarks — State  of  Parties  in  Parliament— Political  Events 
of  the  former  Year  briefly  noticed ;  as  they  refer  to  foreign  Nations ,  and 
to  domestic  Policy — Meeting  of  a  new  Parliament — Forms  observed  on 
the  Occasion — Speaker  chosen — Eulogium  on  the  Conduct  of  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bot— Mr.  Abbot's  Speech  on  his  Election  to  the  Office  of  Speaker — De¬ 
bates  on  his  Majesty's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  also  in  the 
House  of  Commons — Vote  of  Thanhs  to  General  Stuart,  &c. — Mr.  Bid- 
dulph's  Motion  on  the  Salary  of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means — Lord 
Temple  $  Motion  on  the  Leather  Trade  5  Distilleries,  and  Woollen  Ma¬ 
nufactures — Lord  Grenville's  Motion  on  the  Slave  Trade — Delates  on  the 
Negotiation  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  in  the  Commons. 
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THE  discussions  in  parliament 
to  be  recorded  in  the  present 
volume  will  be  found  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  interesting,  as  well  from  the 
subjects  themselves,  as  from  the  re¬ 
sults  which  they  produced.  A  new 
house  of  commons  was  convoked 
on  the  15th  day  of  December, 
1806,  from  whence  our  Register 
now  proceeds  :  the  debates  became 
animated,  and  in  some  respects  ap¬ 
proaching  to  violence;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  behalf  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  had  been  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox 
and  lord  Grenville,  was  respectable 


and  dec’sive.  On  their  parts  there 
was  probably  a  full  confidence  of 
remaining  in  office  ;  nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  conduct  of  oppo¬ 
sition  that  any  well-grounded  hope 
was  formed  of  displacing  their  an¬ 
tagonists  from  the  seats  which  they 
then  filled.  A  motion  in  behalf  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  followed  up 
by  a  bill  intended  for  their  relief,  ex¬ 
cited  an  alarm  in  the  breast  of  his 
majesty  respecting  his  duty,  and 
the  obligations  under  which  he  had 
bound  himself  by  his  coronation 
oath.  This  anxiety  was  imparted  to 
some  of  those  who  had  lately 
A  2  steered 
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steered  the  helm  of  government 
an  outcry  was  speedily  raised  in 
parliament,  and  through  the  coui> 
try  :  the  bill  in  favour  of  a  more 
extensive  toleration,  which  had 
passed  some  of  its  stages,  was  given 
up,  and  ministers  were  obliged  to 
resign  their  several  posts  to  others 
who  seemed  to  possess  more  of  the 
confidence  of  their  Sovereign.  An 
appeal  was  again  made  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  a  dissolution  of  the  newly 
elected  parliament ;  another  was 
immediately  chosen  in  its  stead, 
which  it  was  expected  would  feel 
more  in  unison  with  those  who  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  power ;  and 
which  met  for  the  dispatch  of  bush 
ness  on  the  22d  of  June  1S07, 
being  the  space  of  six  months  and 
one  week  from  the  first  assembling 
of  a  former  parliament.  A  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  similar  nature  has 
not  occurred  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury,  and  that  indeed  happened  at 
the  demise  of  William  III. 

Before  we  come  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  business  of  parliament,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  refresh  the  minds 
of  our  readers  with  a  brief  survey 
of  the  prominent  incidents  of  the 
former  year.  Political  events,  like 
those  of  common  life,  depend  upon 
those  which  have  preceded  them  ; 
the  only  difficulty  in  the  historian 
is  to  trace  the  ciue,  and  thus  ex¬ 
hibit  at  once  in  a  luminous  and 
forcible  point  of  view  the  conse¬ 
quences  and  their  causes.  On  this 
account  it  is  frequently  necessary, 
in  writing  detached  annals,  to  re¬ 
cur  to  circumstances  not  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  for  the  sake  of 
ellucidating  others  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  upon  which  they 
seem  to  hinge. 

i  he  treaty  of  Presburg  between 
I  ranee  and  Austria  had  left  the 
emperor  of  France  and  nis  allies,  if 
such  they  may  be'  called,  who  are 


rather  the  servants  of  his  power 
than  the  advisers  of  his  councils, 
triumphant  in  the  south  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
had  dissolved  the  confederacy 
which,  at  one  time,  had  excited  the 
hopes  of  those  who  wished  to  see 
Europe  restored  in  some  measure 
to  what  it  former*''  was.  The  em- 

j 

peror  of  Russia,  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  former  volume,  returned  to  his 
own  country,  disabled  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  at  least,  from  further  exertion : 
and  the  British  troops  which  had 
been  landed  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  re-embarekd  for  their  native 
shores. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
captured  by  British  valour,  under 
the  conduct  of  sir  Home  Popham 
and  general  Baird.  In  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  month  Bonaparte  put  in 
execution  his  threats  against  the. 
king  of  Naples,  by  invading  his 
territories,  of  which  every  part  sub? 
mitted,  except  the  citadel  of  Gaeta 
and  the  remote  districts  of  Ca¬ 
labria.  The  king  retired  to  Sicily, 
protected  by  a  British  force,  and  his 
crown  was  transferred  to  Joseph 
the  brother  of  the  French  emperor, 
who,  unmolested,  took  possession 
of  the  capital.  From  Italy  we 
turn  to  Flanover,  which  the  king 
of  Prussia,  apparently  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  France,  thought 
proper  to  occupy  in  his  own  name, 
at  the  same  time  excluding  the 
British  shipping  from  his  own 
ports.  This  was  regarded  as  an 
act  of  hostility  which  required  the 
immediate  recall  of  the  English 
minister  from  the  Prussian  court, 
and  the  detention  of  all  ships  be¬ 
longing  to  ihat  nation.  At  this 
period  Sweden  was  at  variance  with 
Prussia,  and  acted  as  an  ally  of 
Great  Britain. 

1  he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ha4 

not 
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not  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  before  its  conquerors 
planned  and  executed  an  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  settlement  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Sir  Home  Popham 
and  general  Beresford,  whose  conr 
duct  will  become  the  subject  of  our 
discussions,  arrived  in  the  river  de 
la  Plata  in  June,  and  after  a  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  succeeding  month 
the  town  surrendered.  Its  port 
was  immediately  opened  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  British  merchandise, 
and  the  demand,  at  first,  gave  a 
general  activity  to  several  branches 
ot  our  manufacture,  which  had  too 
long  been  in  a  languid  state. 

In  Holland  the  constitution 
which  had  formerly  been  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  Bonaparte, 
was  exchanged  by  the  same  power 
for  a  sort  of  mixed  monarchy  ,  with 
Louis,  another  brother  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  “  king.”  Thus  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  did 
the  ambitious  Corsican  give  thrones 
to  two  of  his  own  nearest  relations. 
About  the  same  time  the  British 
army,  under  the  command  of  ge¬ 
neral  Stuart,  gained  a  complete 
and  very  signal  victory  over  the 
French,  commanded  by  Regnier,  at 
Maida,  near  the  Gulf  of  Euphemia, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  of 
Little  more  value  than  to  display  the 
valour  of  our  countrymen,  against 
whom  the  best  troops  of  France 
were  unable  to  contend  with  their 
[usual  success. 

Without  adverting  to  the  nego¬ 
tiation  between  France  and  En¬ 
gland,  we  may  observe  that  from 
the  time  in  which  the  house  of 
Austria  bowed  to  the  power  of  the 
French,  Bonaparte  manifested  an 
upen  intention  of  gaining  a  complete 
iscendency  in  Germany,  to  prevent 
f  possible  any  future  resistance  to 
:iis  own  extensive  projects.  He 


had  kept,  under  various  pretexts,  a 
large  body  of  troops  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
enforce  his  own  schemes.  A  con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  comprising 
the  newly  created  kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  with  other 
neighbouring  sovereigns  under  the 
protection  of  France,  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  August,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Bonaparte’s  mini¬ 
ster,  at  the  diet,  openly  declared 
that  his  master  no  longer  recog¬ 
nised  the  existence  of  a  German 
empire  or  its  head.  The  emperor* 
of  Austria  was  reduced  too  low  in 
the  scale  of  power  to  oppose  the  de¬ 
cree  :  he 'submitted  to  sign  an  act, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  au¬ 
thority  over  the  late  Germanic 
body.  The  king  of  Prussia  felt 
that  his  own  political  consequence 
would  be  materially  affected  by  the 
exertion  of  French  domination,  and 
endeavoured  to  counteract  it  by  a 
Northern  confederacy.  ^repara¬ 
tions  for  war  were  accordingly1 
made,  and  the  hostility  manifested 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  against 
France  naturally  produced  his  re¬ 
conciliation  with  England.  The 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  emperor 
of  Prussia  united  with  Prussia,  in 
hope  of  striking  an  effectual  blow 
against  the  overgrown  power  of 
France.  Troops  were  accordingly 
assembled,  and  the  twro  main  ar¬ 
mies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on 
the  northern  borders  of  Franconia  ; 
and  after  some  fruitless  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  king  of  Prussia  declared 
war  against  France,  issuing  at  the 
same  time  an  elaborate  manifesto, 
in  which  he  exposed  his  numerous 
grievances,  and  the  boundless  am¬ 
bition  of  his  adversary.  The 
French  emperor,  without  deigning 
to  give  an  answer,  only  thought 
of  the  best  means  to  bring  the  quar¬ 
rel  to  an  immediate  decision.  A 
A  3  general 
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general  engagement  was  fought  at 
Auerstadt,  near  Jena,  on  the  14th 
of  October :  the  armies  exceeded 
200,000  in  number,  and  the  contest 
was  obstinate  and  bloody;  but  vic¬ 
tory  decided  for  the  French.  Bo¬ 
naparte  advanced  through  Saxony 
to  Berlin  without  resistance,  where 
he  issued  his  orders  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  north  of  Germany  as 
its  sovereign.  His  troops  seized 
Hamburgh  on  the  12th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  ;  and  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  for 
the  maritime  policy  of  England, 
he  declared  the  British  islands  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  he  de¬ 
creed  that  all  English  subjects 
found  in  countries  occupied  by  his 
troops  should  be  deemed  prisoners 
of  war,  and  that  all  British  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  should  be 
confiscated.  On  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember  Breslaw  was  entered  by  the 
French,  and  on  the  following  days 
several  other  strong  fortresses  sur¬ 
rendered.  An  armistice  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  conqueror,  upon 
terms,  however,  to  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  refused  to  submit,  and 
Napoleon  immediately  left  Berlin 
for  the  frontiers  of  Poland  :  at  the 
same  time  addresses;  were  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Poles,  exhorting 
them  to  free  themselves  from  their 
masters,  and  to  reclaim  their  na¬ 
tional  existence  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  French  emperor. 
These  addresses  were  seconded  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  part  of  the 
army  which  directed  its  course  to¬ 
wards  Poland  and  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  December  between  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  Bonaparte, 
by  which  the  former  was  admitted 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
with  all  its  privileges,  and  allowed 
to  take  the  title  of  king.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 


With  regard  to  America,  a  cort-* 
siderable  ferment  was  excited  in  tire 
beginning  of  the  year  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  English  cruisers  in 
making  prizes  of  American  vessels 
laden  with  the  produce  of  the  French 
West  India  islands,  and  conveying 
them  to  Europe ;  and  a  non-im¬ 
portation  act  passed  in  congress  re¬ 
lative  to  articles  of  British  produce, 
to  take  place  in  the  November  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  differences  between 
the  countries  were  unfortunately 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
commander  of  an  English  frigate 
stationed  off  the  harbour  of  New 
York.  Commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  both  nations  to  discuss 
in  an  amicable  manner  the  subjects 
in  dispute.  Contests  likewise  arose 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spaniards  on  the  borders  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  the  Mexican  territory', 
which  threatened  immediate  hos¬ 
tilities  ;  but  upon  the  advance  of 
some  troops  of  the  States,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  retired  from  the  disputed  ter¬ 
ritory. 

We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
principal  events  that  occurred  at 
home.  In  the  spring  a  loan  of  twenty 
millions  was  readily  negotiated  ; 
and  the  property-tax  was  increased 
from  6J-  to  10  per  cent.  During 
the  session  of  parliament  much 
time  and  attention  w-as  given  to 
Mr.  Windham’s  bill  for  regulating 
the  military,  which  Was  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  pass  the  usual  forms  of  the 
house  without  much  and  very  violent 
opposition.  The  trial  of  lord  Mel¬ 
ville,  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox,  the  tw~o  political  charac¬ 
ters  who  stood  highest  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  public,  and  the 
scenes  which  always  accompany 
a  general  election,  were  among  the 
most  prominent  events  of  the  year 
in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
In  Ireland  disturbances  prevailed, 
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chiefly  in  the  province  of  Con¬ 
naught,  excited  by  a  set  of  banditti 
calling  themselves  threshers ,  whose 
avowed  object  was  to  resist  the 
payment  of  tithes,  but  who  adopted 
principles  of  hostility  to  government 
in  general. 

This  brief  outline  brings  us  to  the 
assembling  of  the  new  parliament 
on  the  15th  of  December,  when  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  informed  their  lordships  that 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
cause  a  commission  to  be  issued 
under  the  great  seal,  in  order  to 
the  opening  and  holding  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  usher  of  the  black  rod 
was  dispatched  to  desire  the  im¬ 
mediate  attendance  of  the  com¬ 
mons  ;  who  in  a  few  minutes  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  bar  in  great  numbers, 
when  the  lord  chancellor,  after  the 
usual  forms,  said  : 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons  :  we  have  it  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  let 
you  know,  that  as  soon  as  the 
members  of  both  houses  shall  be 
sworn,  the  cause  of  his  majesty’s 
calling  his  parliament  will  be  de¬ 
clared  unto  you; — and  it  being  ne¬ 
cessary  that  a  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  should  be  first  chosen, 
it  is  his  majesty’s  pleasure  that  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  do  repair  to  the  place  where 
you  are  to  sit,  and  there  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  some  proper  person 
to  be  your  speaker  ;  and  that  you 
present  here  such  person  whom  you 
shall  so  choose,  to-morrow,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  for  his  majesty’s 
royal  approbation.” 

The  commons  then  returned  to 
their  own  house,  where,  as  soon  as 
they  had  taken  their  seats, 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  exercise  of  one  of 
its  most  antient,  most  undoubted, 


and  most  important  privileges, 
without  which  the  functions  of  the 
commons  house  of  parliament 
would  be  imperfect,  and  its  de¬ 
liberations  ineffectual.  The  privi¬ 
lege,  to  the  exercise  of  which  he 
proposed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house,  was  that  of  selecting  a  proper 
person  to  preside  over  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
people’s  voice  to  the  Crown,  to 
watch  over  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject  and  the  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  that 
house  against  any  encroachment 
that  might  be  attempted  upon  ei¬ 
ther  by'  any  of  the  other  orders  of 
the  state,  and  to  maintain  con¬ 
sistency  and  order  in  the  various 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  /  The  great  increase  of  par¬ 
liamentary  business  which  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  had  usually  occupied 
the  attention  of  that  house*  ren¬ 
dered  the  duties  of  the  person  se¬ 
lected  for  this  office,  at  the  same 
time,  arduous  to  himself,  and  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  to  par¬ 
liament  and  the  country.  The 
just  application  of  the  various  pre¬ 
cedents  standing  upon  the  recorded 
authority  of  their  proceedings,  as 
well  as  of  the  no  less  established, 
though  unwritten,  forms  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  constitute  the  law  of 
parliament,  was  a  task  difficult  in 
itself,  and  of  the  last  consequence 
to  the  house  to  have  it  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  He  could  allude  to  many 
illustrious  instances  of  characters, 
now7  no  more,  who  had  with  equal 
firmness  and  success  maintained  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  that  house, 
which,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  them  in  their  exercise,  were  in 
truth  and  effect  the  best  and 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  They,  like  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  from  an  apparent  discordancy 
A  4  of 
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of  the  parts,  produced  the  real  call  to  the  recollection  of  the 
symmetry,  order,  and  harmony  of  house,  the  manner  in  which  they 
the  whole.  The  talents  necessary  .had  lately  seen  those  duties  dis- 
for  the  due  discharge  of  the  ardu-  charged  by  Mr.  Abbot.  The  right 
ous  duties  of  this  situation  were  not  honourable  gentleman’s  conduct,  in 
of  an  ordinary  description.  An  performing  the  duties  of  the  chair, 
impartiality  that  secures  confidence,  had  fully  justified  the  eulogium 
a  dignity  that  commands  respect,  a  that  had  been  passed  upon  him  in 
temper,  demeanour,  and  affability,  a  former  instance,  and  had  far  sur- 
that  reconcile  differences  and  dis-  passed  any  idea  he  had  conceived 
arm  contentions,  were  only  among  of  the  exemplary  performance  of 


the  accessary  additions  to  the  more 
solid  qualities  requisite  in  a  person 
that  was  to  be  called  to  that  sta¬ 
tion.  They  were  secondary  to 
that  sound  judgment,  that  culti¬ 
vated  mind,  that  general  and  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  practice  and  forms,  that 
ought  'invariably  and  inseparably 
to  belong  to  the  individual  filling 
so  exalted  an  office.  To  a  person 
possessing  these  qualifications,  the 
house  would  entrust  its  powers, 
and  with  unlimited  confidence. 
While  possessed  of  that  confidence, 
he  might,  in  the  exercise  of  a  just 
discretion,  relax  the  assertion  of  its 
undoubted  rights,  and  would  be 
able,  on  just  occasions,  to  identify 
with  the  house  in  the  vindication 
of  its  imprescriptible  privileges. 
Having  thus  described,  imperfectly 
he  admitted,  the  qualifications  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  person  that  should 
be  the  object  of  their  choice,  he 
should  scarcely  have  ventured  on 
his  own  opinion,  if  he  had  not  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
house  had  gone  before  him,  to 
point  out  the  person  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  most  proper  to  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  choice  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  To  direct  them  in  their 
present  selection,  they  had  but  to 
recur  to  the  experience  of  the  past. 
If  the  sight  of  the  speaker’s  chair 
reminded  him  of  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  person  appointed 
to  fill  it,  he  was  sure  it  would  also 


the  duties  of  the  arduous  office. 
The  other  topics  on  which  he 
might  have  insisted,  but  had  passed 
over,  were,  that  extreme  facility  of 
private  intercourse  on  every  ques¬ 
tion  of  business,  and  that  dignified 
hospitality  that  confirms  and  cor¬ 
responds  so  well  to  the  wise  mu¬ 
nificence  of  parliament.  These 
were  qualities  that  had  been  well 
known,  and  often  experienced  by 
those  present  who  had  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  late  parliament.  But 
he  might  also  have  adverted  to 
that  indeiatigable  industry  with 
which  he  had  applied  himself  to 
public  business  in  general,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  that  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  public  records  of  the 
house  which  had  been  instituted 
on  his  own  suggestion.  Through 
ibis  inquiry,  the  public  would  have 
the  benefit  of  those  stores  of  antient 
wisdom,  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  Record  office,  and 
were  sought  after  as  objects  of  cu¬ 
rious  investigation  and  research. 
This  topic  was  by  no  means  fo¬ 
reign  from  the  question  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  because  the  same  in¬ 
defatigable  application  and  indus¬ 
try,  that  had  led  to  such  important 
beneficial  results  in  that  instance, 
would  be  equally  exerted  in  the 
discharge  of  the  other  various  and 
important  duties  of  the  high  and 
dignified  office.  Upon  all  these 
considerations,  he  begged  leave  to 
propose  the  right  honourable 
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Charles  Abbot,  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  elected  speaker  of  that 
house. 

Mr.Wilberforce.- — -(t  Sir,  in  rising 
to  second  the  motion  which  has 
just  been  made  by  my  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend,  I  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  considerably  impressed  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  house  has 
been  just  now  pleased  to  manifest 
its  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
former  exertions  and  the  complete 
adequacy  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  motion.  It  has  often  hap¬ 
pened,  that  a  speaker  of  this  house 
of  parliament  has  many  and  va¬ 
rious  duties  to  discharge,  beyond 
what  he  is  required  to  perform  in 
public.  This  is  sometimes  also  the 
case  with  the  other  members  of 
parliament.  A  great  sacrifice  of 
private  avocations  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  upon  various  occasions.  I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  per¬ 
form  a  duty  which  is  not  only  gra¬ 
tifying  to  my  own  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  but  also  most  consistent  with 
my  sense  of  a  public  life.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  a  just  conviction  of 
the  high  importance  of  that  office 
which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
adequately  to  fill,  my  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  has  with  great 
propriety  prefaced  his  motion  by 
pointing  out  the  greatness  of  the 
task  to  be  performed,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  qualifications  which  are 
neeessary  to  discharge  it  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  public.  He  who 
calculates  its  real  importance  has 
imposed  upon  himself  a  great  task. 
It  is  an  office  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  greatness  of 
this  empire,  and  may  be  said  to 
operate  as  a  cause  of  promoting 
true  happiness  throughout  all  its 
inhabitants.  The  qualifications 
which  are  necessary,  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  to  be  great  and  nu¬ 


merous,  and  we  should  remember 
that  the  person  whom  we  choose 
ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  one 
who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  constitution  of  Ins  country. 
We  should  ever  keep  in  our  view, 
that  small  deviations  may  in  the 
end  conduce  to  great  changes.  It 
is  only  by  an  intimate  acquaints 
ance  with  the  constitution,  that 
any  man  can  estimate  the  effects 
of  small  changes,  so  as  to  know 
where  they  are  or  are  not  of  real 
importance.  On  these  principles, 
therefore,  most  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  qualifications  we  require  in  the 
person  we  choose  as  our  speaker, 
is  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
constitution  ;  or,  I  may  almost 
say,  that  he  should  be  one  who 
possesses  a  complete  love  of  it. 
These  expressions,  however,  are  al¬ 
most  identical ;  for  every  one  who 
knows  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed 
from  it,  and  who  has  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  blessings,  can¬ 
not  but  be,  in  some  degree,  in; 
love  with  that  constitution  from 
which  they  originate,  and  grow 
more  and  more  attached  to  it  in 
proportion  as  he  feels  the  secret 
springs  which  regulate  it.  There' 
must  be  a  sense  of  adherence  to  the 
great  principle  of  the  English  law- 
in  the  management  of  private  bills, 
as  well  as  in  great  national  con¬ 
cerns  ;  for  I  know  nothing  which 
could  be  more  likely  to  produce  an 
alienation  from  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  than  the  non-consideration 
of  that  place  as  being  the  most 
proper  for  deciding  such  questions 
as  concern  the  rights  and  pioperties 
of  individuals.  This  is  rendered 
the  more  important,  as  the  person 
who  is  appointed  to  the  chair  is,  in 
general,  deemed  the  guardian  of 
the  weak,  the  protector  of  the 
poor.  We  know  that  the  rich  and 
the  powerful  may  he  able  to  adopt 
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measures  to  protect  their  own 
rights,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  other  class  of  society. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  in  all  measures 
and  bills  which  come  before  this 
house,  we,  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  should  be  convinced 
that  we  have  appointed  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  both  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  attend  to  them  minutely, 
and  to  see  that  the  great  principles 
of  legislation  are  not,  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  departed  from,  or  the  rights 
of  private  individuals  trampled 
upon  ?  Sir,  I  have  said  the  more 
upon  that  particular  subject,  as  it 
is  one  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
know  the  consequence  :  and  as  I 
have  had  many  occasions  to  enable 
me  to  appreciate  them,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  individual  whose 
qualifications  we  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing,  I  am  well  convinced  that 
he  is  fully  adequate  to  the  task  ; 
and  that  in  that  particular,  as  well 
as  others,  he  will  endear  himself  to 
the  house  of  commons.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  singular  satisfaction 
that  I  rise  to  second  the  motion  of 
my  right  honourable  friend.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recollect  too, 
with  satisfaction,  that,  before  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  was 
raised  to  the  chair,  he  had  shewn 
to  the  world  those  patriotic  feelings 
by  which  he  intended  to  be  go¬ 
verned  ;  that  he  had  rendered  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  country  which  must 
have  endeared  him  to  the  house. 
He  had  sat  at  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  public  ccconomy  and  the 
remedying  of  abuses.  Although 
no  one  rejoiced  more  than  I  at  his 
elevation,  as  a  commoner,  to  the 
chair,  I  should  have  regarded  it 
as  a  public  injury  if  he  had  been 
placed  in  that  high  situation  before 
he  had  rendered  such  services  j  for 
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this  reason,  that  it  shews  to  others* 
that  it  is  by  pursuing  an  upright 
and  faithful  conduct  as  a  member 
of  parliament,  as  a  guardian  of  the 
purse  and  liberties  of  the  people*, 
that  they  can  be  raised  to  a  similar 
situation,  and  enabled  to  act  with 
full  effect  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
In  that  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  we  have  a  speaker  of  tried 
worth,  who  possesses  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  an  eminent  degree ;  one 
who  is  competent  to  protect  the 
rights  of  parliament,  to  restrain  the 
disposition  of  members  to  push 
matters  too  far,  and  one  who,  from 
the  confidence  he  possesses,  will  be 
able  to  fill  the  situation  with  dig¬ 
nity.  I  shall  only  add  one  word 
more,  to  say,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Abbot  has  shewn,  by  his 
love  of  public  liberty,  that  he  feels 
for  our  true  constitutional  liberty, 
he  has  shewn  a  just  sense  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  has 
acted  upon  all  occasions  with  that 
greatness  of  mind  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  our  con¬ 
stitution.  ” 

Mr.  Abbot  then  rose,  and  said  : 
“  Gentlemen,  in  addressing  the 
house  on  this  occasion,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  not  to  feel  the 
deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
general  favour  which  this  propo¬ 
sition  has  been  met  with.  The 
many,  very  many  commendations 
which  the  proposer  and  seconder 
of  this  motion  have,  by  their  par¬ 
tiality,  bestowed  upon  rnc,  1  know 
not  how  to  return.  Although  they 
have  been  pleased  to  suppose,  that 
my  being  in  the  chair  before  may 
afford  arguments  for  my  re-elec¬ 
tion,  I  will  frankly  own,  that  a 
very  different  impression  is  thereby 
created  in  my  own  mind  ;  for  I 
am  persuaded,  that  whoever  wishes 
to  understand  and  to  execute  the 
duties  of  this  important  situation, 

will 
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will  readily  acknowledge  its  various 
difficulties,  and  feel  his  own  in¬ 
adequacy  to  render  it  justice. 
Nevertheless,  from  my  experience 
in  tire  business  of  the  house,  and 
in  compliance  with  their  wish,  1 
will  accede  to  the  proposal,  and 
take  the  chair ;  although  at  the 
same  time  I  am  convinced  that 
the  event  of  their  choice  will,  at 
some  future  period,  shew  them  that 
they  might  have  otherwise  filled 
that  situation  more  for  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  honour:” — (the  cry  of 
chair !  chair !  resounded  from  all 
sides  of  the  house  ;  and  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bot  was  then  conducted  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  to  the  chair ; 
and  when  seated  therein,  he  again 
rose,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  house  :) — “  Since  it  has  been,” 
said  he,  “the  pleasure  of  the  house  to 
place  me  again  in  this  chair,  I  have 
to  make  my  most  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  you  for  this  proof 
of  your  high  and  distinguished  con¬ 
fidence  j  and  to  assure  you,  that 
while  I  have  the  honour  of  occupy¬ 
ing  it,  every  moment  of  my  time, 
both  within  and  without  these  walls, 
shall  be  constantly  and  faithfully 
devoted  to  your  service.” 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  rose,  and,  in  a 
very  neat  and  appropriate  speech, 
congratulated  the  house,  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  himself,  on  the  choice  that 
had  been  made. — He  then  moved 
an  adjournment,  which  was  carri¬ 
ed. 

On  the  following  day,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  Mr.  Abbot,  with  a 
great  number  of  the  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  appeared 
at  the  bar,  when 

Mr.  Abbot  addressed  the  lords 
commissioners  as  follows  : — “  My 
lords,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  commands  of 
his  majesty,  and  in  the  exercise  of 


their  undoubted  privilege,  the 
commons  of  the  united  kingdom, 
in  parliament  assembled,  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  fill  the  high  office 
of  speaker  to  their  house.  As  the 
object  of  that  choice,  I  now  submit 
myself  for  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty,  with  due  and  sincere  hu¬ 
mility,  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  many  and  undeserved 
favours  that  I  have  already  received 
from  Ills  hands,  and  fully  confident 
of  my  inadequacy  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  this  high  situation  in  a 
manner  correspondent  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  so  sacred 
a  trust.  But  of  this  I  am  convinced, 
that  should  his  majesty  conceive 
the  present  choice  of  his  faithful 
commons  not  consistent  with  his 
own  and  the  public  interests,  they 
will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
election  of  some  more  suitable  and 
proper  person  to  fill  that  important 
and  dignified  situation.” 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  thenameof 
thecommission,said, — “Gentlemen 
of  the  house  of  commons,  we  have 
it  in  command  from  his  majesty  to 
signify  his  majesty’s  most  gracious 
approval  of  the  choice  you  have 
made  in  the  important  appoint¬ 
ment  of  speaker  to  your  house. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  reflect  on 
the  great  and  comprehensive  talents, 
on  the  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
forms  and  precedentsof  parliament, 
of  the  gentleman  whom  you  have 
honoured  with  your  choice  ;  when 
I  reflect  on  that  high  character 
for  learning  and  wisdom  for  which 
he  is  so  pre-eminently  conspicuous — - 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any 
thing  further  than  merely  to  ex¬ 
press  that  his  majesty  fully  approves 
of  the  object  of  your  choice.” 

The  speaker  then  claimed,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  house, 
all  their  agtieut  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges: 
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leges ;  particularly  that  their  per¬ 
sons,  estates,  and  servants,  may  be 
free  from  arrest,  and  all  molesta¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  may  enjoy  liberty 
of  speech  in  their  debates  ;  that 
they  may  have  access  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  person,  whenever  occasion 
may  require  ;  and  that  all  their 
proceedings  may  receive  from  his 
majesty  the  most  favourable  con¬ 
struction. — “  For  my  part,”  he 
added,  “  I  do  entreat,  that  when¬ 
ever  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  tail¬ 
ing  or  error  may  occur,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  me,  to  myself  only, 
and  not  to  his  majesty’s  faithful 
commons.” 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  name,  replied,  that  the  ac¬ 
customed  privileges  of  the  house 
of  commons  would  be  continued 
to  them,  and  that  the  most  favour¬ 
able  construction  would  be  put  up¬ 
on  all  their  acts. 

The  commons  then  returned  to 
their  house  ;  when  Mr.  Speaker  in¬ 
formed  the  members  assembled  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  other  house  : 
they  then  took  the  usual  oaths,  and 
adjourned. 

On  the  1 9th,  the  intervening 
days  having  been  employed  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  oaths  to  members 
of  both  houses,  his  majesty’s  speech 
was  read  by  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  purport  of  which*  was  to 
prepare  men’s  minds  for  the  awful 
crisis  then  impending,  and  to  ani¬ 
mate  them  to  the  adequate  exertions 
against  the  formidable  and  increas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  enemy.  It  asserts 
that  the  resistance  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  usurpations  of  France 
was  without  previous  concert  with 
his  majesty's  ministers,  but  avows 
the  measures  taken  to  unite  councils 
and  interest  with  him.  It  extols 


the  good  faith  of  our  remaining 
allies,  and  suggests  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  cultivating  their  friend¬ 
ship. 

The  house  of  commons  having 
withdrawn,  the  earl  of  Jersey  rose 
to  move  an  address  to  his  majesty. 
In  adverting  to  the  topics  contain¬ 
ed  in  his  majesty’s  speech,  the  first 
to  be  noticed  was,  the  negotiation 
between  this  country  and  France. 
As  the  papers  respecting  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  shortly  be  laid  on  their 
lordships’  table,  it  would  not  now 
be  regular  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
discussion  respecting  the  progress 
and  result  of  that  negotiation  :  it 
must,  however,  be  evident  to  their 
lordships,  from  what  had  already 
transpired,  that  the  negotiation  had 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
imperious  conduct  and  exorbitant 
demands  of  France.  Flis  majesty, 
anxious  that  peace  should  be  re¬ 
stored,  if  that  could  be  attained 
consistently  with  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  country,  had  order¬ 
ed  tire  commencement  of  a  negoti¬ 
ation,  the  main  business  of  which 
was  transacted  by  a  man,  than  whom 
no  one  was  more  fit,  whose  great 
and  comprehensive  mind  was  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  to  embrace  all 
the  interests  of  the  country,  whose 
candour  and  manliness  of  character 
was  exhibited  in  the  most  striking 
manner  in  the  frankness,  the  clear¬ 
ness,  and  precision, 'with  which  he 
communicated  with  the  French 
government ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  give  up  one  jot  of 
the  interests  or  the  honour  of  his 
country,  but  asserted  them  with  all 
the  firmness  and  energy  which  so 
important  an  occasion  required. 
The  negotiation,  then,  commenced 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 


*  See  Public  Papers. 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  lamented 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  alluded,  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit.  That  it  had  failed  in 
producing  peace  was  to  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  enemy.  That  in  our 
present  situation  great  sacrifices 
must  be  made  was  evident  ;  but 
when  the  great  object  which  we 
had  in  view  was  contemplated, 
these  sacrifices  must  sink  in  the 
comparison.  He  was  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  man  who  bore 
the  envied  name  of  a  Briton,  with 
the  blessings  and  privileges  attach¬ 
ed  to  that  title,  who  would  not 
cheerfully  come  forward  to  make 
those  sacrifices  which  were  required 
to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  country,  our  laws,  our  con¬ 
stitution,  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
us.  Let  us  rely  upon  ourselves, 
and  put  forth  all  our  energies.  It 
was  true  we  had,  in  the  course  of 
a  twelvemonth,  lost  two  men  of 
pre-eminent  talent,  but  there  was 
still  ability  more  than  sufficient  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  country 
with  the  best  hopes  of  ultimate 
success.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
parliament  and  the  people  would 
be  unanimous  in  supporting  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  by  every  exer¬ 
tion  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
until  a  peace  could  be  obtained 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
country,  but  which  we  could  never 
consent  to  obtain  by  making  hu¬ 
miliating  sacrifices.  The  valour 
which  had  continued  to  be  display¬ 
ed  by  his  majesty’s  fleets  and 
armies,  was  an  amply  sufficient 
pledge  of  our  superiority.  Our 
little  army,  if  he  might  call  it  so, 
in  Calabria,  had  bravely  and  vic¬ 
toriously  sustained  the  British  cha¬ 
racter,  whilst  our  fleets  had  every 
where  maintained  their  accustomed 
•uperiority.  With  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  and'with  the  great  sources 


of  our  prosperity  and  strength  un¬ 
impaired,  we  might  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  result.  Re¬ 
lying  upon  ourselves,  and  united 
in  sentiment  and  in  action,  we 
might  set  our  enemy  at  defiance, 
and  finally,  he  trusted,  bring  this 
great  contest  to  a  successful  and 
glorious  issue.  His  lordship  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  noticing,  as  usual,  the 
different  paragraphs  in  his  majesty’s 
speech,  and  assuring  his  majesty  of 
the  determination  of  that  house  to 
•unite  in  every  effort  for  the  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Lord  Somers  rose  to  second  the 
address.  Concurring,  as  he  did, 
with  the  noble  earl  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  he  had  advanced,  he 
felt  considerable  difficulty  in  fol¬ 
lowing  him  upon  the  same  grounds, 
after  the  ability  'which  the  noble 
earl  had  displayed.  It  was  his  wish 
to  support  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  conceiving,  that  though  it  com¬ 
bined  different  parties,  that  those 
parties  were  united  upon  the  public 
and  patriotic  principles,  and  that 
it  also  combined  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  talent  and  ability  of  the 
country,  that  every  reliance  might 
be  placed  upon  their  exertions.  In 
this  point  of  view  he  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  measures  which  his 
majesty’s  ministers  had  brought 
forward  for  increasing  the  military 
force  of  the  country  ;  and  although 
it  had  been  said  that  they  had  damp¬ 
ed  the  spirit  of  volunteers,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  very  few  of  that  highly 
meritorious  body  of  men  had  quit¬ 
ted  their  standards.  At  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  he  trusted  that 
that  house  would  set  an  example 
of  unanimity,  in  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  a  firm  and  vigorous  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war.  Our  present 
situation  called  for  the  exertion  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  country. 
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with  spirit  and  unanimity,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  that  spirit  and 
unanimity  would  be  displayed 
both  by  the  parliament  and  the 
people. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  although  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  make 
some  observations  upon  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech,  and  upon  something 
that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord 
who  had  just  sat  down,  did  not 
intend  to  oppose  the  address.  There 
were  some  topics  to  which  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  advert,  and 
which  were  not  noticed  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech.  No  reason  was  as¬ 
signed  in  his  majesty’s  speech  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
his  majesty’s  undoubted  prerogative 
to  dissolve  the  parliament  at  what¬ 
ever  period  he  pleased  ; — he  would 
admit  this  in  the  strongest  sense  in 
which  it  could  be  put ;  he  admitted 
that  if  the  parliament  were  to  have 
any  fixed  and  permanent  term  of 
existence,  that  there  could  be  no 
security  for  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy.  Still,  however,  his 
majesty’s  ministers  were  responsible 
for  the  advice  they  gave  his  majesty 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  were  undoubtedly 
responsible  if  they  advised  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  prerogative  uselessly,  or 
from  levity  or  wantonness.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  septennial  act,  in 
the  year  1715,  a  period  of  ninety 
years,  there  had  been  no  instance, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1784, 
which  stood  on  its  own  peculiar 
grounds,  and  of  an  intervening 
demise  of  the  crown,  of  a  parlia¬ 
ment  having  been  dissolved  until  it 
had  sat  six  sessions.  With  respect 
to  the  instance  of  1784,  the  crown 
and  the  house  of  commons  were 
then  at  variance  as  to  the  mode  of 
administering  the  government,  in 
consequence  of  which,  public  busi¬ 


ness  was  in  a  great  measure  sus¬ 
pended.  There  was,  therefore,  in 
that  instance,  a  fully  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  dissolving  parliament.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  the  last  parli¬ 
ament,  no  such  motives  existed  ; 
and  he  thought  it  was  incumbent 
in  his  majesty’s  ministers  to  shew, 
that  some  reason  existed  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  be¬ 
sides  mere  motives  of  convenience. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been 
better  in  this  instance,  instead  of 
calling  a  new  parliament,  to  have 
called  together  the  actual  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  have  laid  before  it 
those  documents,  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  ?  There  was 
another  topic  to  which  his  majesty's 
speech  did  not  allude,  but  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
lord  who  had  just  sat  down  ;  he 
meant  the  military  force  of  the 
country,  and  the  system  recently 
adopted  by  his  majesty’s  ministers 
with  the  view  of  increasing  that 
force.  When  the  present  ministers 
came  into  office,  they  proposed  the 
repeal  of  a  measure  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  late  administration, 
for  increasing  the  force  of  the 
country,  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  sufficiently  increase  that 
force,  and  proposed  in  its  room  a 
system,  which  it  was  asserted  would 
materially  increase  that  force,  hut 
which,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to 
damp  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers, 
who  had  come  forward  with  the 
most  zealous  and  ardent  patriotism 
in  the  cause  of  their  country.  A 
part  of  this  system  was  tire  train¬ 
ing  bill.  From  all  the  inquiries  he 
had  made,  he  could  not  learn  that 
this  bill  had  been  carried  into  effect 
in  any  part  of  the  country..  With 
respect  to  the  system  by  which  the 
army  was  to  be  so  materially  in¬ 
creased,  he  believed  it  would  be 
found  that  it  had  failed  in  its  object, 
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and  that,  so  far  from  increasing  the 
■military  force  of  the  country,  the 
numbers  of  the  army  were  not  now 
so  great  as  they  were  last  year.  His 
majesty’s  speech  did  not  allude  to 
the  escape  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
its  return  in  safety  to  its  ports,  neither 
did  it  notice  our  expeditions.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  was  deeply 
to  be  lamented  that  mne  of  them 
should  have  been  delayed  in  port 
for  several  months,  and  at  length 
sent  out  at  a  period  of  the  year, 
when  it  was  most  probable  it  would 
meet  with  the  most  unfavourable 
and  stormy  weather,.  The  next 
topic  to  which  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  advert,  was  one  allud- 
.ed  to  in  his  majesty’s  speech,  name¬ 
ly,  the  situation  of  Prussia.  At 
the  time  his  majesty’s  message 
came  down  to  parliament  respect¬ 
ing  the  aggression  of  Prussia,  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  to  applaud 
the  firmness  and  vigour  displayed 
*>y  ministers  upon  that  occasion. 
It  did  not  follow,  however,  from 
thence,  that  he  was  to  applaud  the 
whole  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  respect  to  Prussia,  and  he 
could  not  but  lament  that  an  earlier 
opportunity  was  not  taken,  when 
Prussia  became  determined  to  com- 
mence  hostilities  against  France,  of 
bringing  about  a  co-operation  and 
concert  with  the  court  of  Berlin. 

Lord  Grenville  concurred  with 
the  noble  baron  in  the  just  eulogi- 
tim  which  lie  had  made  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  noble  earl  who 
had  moved  the  address.  But  as 
the  noble  baron  had  not  felt  it  to 
be  improper  to  advert  to  matters 
not  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  consequently  not  in  the  motion 
for  the  address,  he  trusted  that  it 
would,  not  be  considered  by  their 
lordships  as  improper  for  him  to 
animadvert  on  those  topics.  The 
ppbje  baron,  after  a  very  solemn 


declaration  of  the  inestimable  value 
to  the  constitution  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  vested  in  his  majesty  of  dis¬ 
solving  parliament,  and  of  the 
free  and  indisputable  right  which 
his  majesty  had  to  exercise  that 
right  at  all  times,  had  not  scrupled 
to  enter  into  a  long  detail  of  reasons 
why  the  prerogative  ought  not  to 
have  been  exercised,  as  it  had  re¬ 
cently  been  exercised  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty.  Lord  Grenville  said  he 
should  have  been  surprised  at  any 
noble  lord  in  the  house  standing 
up  in  his  place  to  question  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  prerogative  so  clearly 
inherent  in  his  majesty,  and  so  in¬ 
dubitably  useful ;  but  that  a  noble 
baron  should,  after  a  preface  so 
magnificent,  as  to  the  value  of  this 
prerogative,  of  its  sacred  quality, 
of  its  being  above  all  question, 
make  a  direct  charge  against  his 
majesty’s  ministers  for  having  ad¬ 
vised  the  exercise  of  it,  was  really 
what  he  could  not  reconcile  with 
any  rules  of  rational  conduct.  For 
himself,  sacred  as  he  held  every 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  he  felfr 
that  his  majesty’s  servants  were 
answerable  for  the  advice  which 
they  gave  his  majesty  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise,  or  for  abstaining  from  the 
exercise,  of  every  one  of  them.  In 
no  case  did  he  conceive  the  exercise 
of  this  undoubted  prerogative  to 
have  been  more  wise,  more  salu¬ 
tary,  or  more  attentive,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  to  the  feelings 
of  his  people,  than  the  dissolution 
which  had  lately  taken  place.  If 
at  any  moment  of  our  history  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative  was 
v  ise,  proper,  and  discreet,  it  was 
upon  the  present  occasion,  and  the 
empire  had  gained  this  great  and 
important  advantage  from  the 
measure,  that  the  degree  of  una¬ 
nimity  which  had  been  manifested 
by  the  people  from  ope  end  of  the 
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united  kingdoms  to  the  other  on 
the  subject  cf  the  war,  on  the  de¬ 
termination  to  persevere  in  the 
struggle,  on  die  necessity  of  vigor- 
on0  exertions,  and  in  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  by  his  majesty’s  servants,  had 
given  strength,  confidence,  and 
spirit  to  the  government  ;  and  had 
given  a  noble  example  to  the  world 
of  the  vigour  of  a  people  who 
understood  the  blessings  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  who  were  determin¬ 
ed  to  maintain  it.  But  the  noble 
baron,  after  disclaiming  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  disputing  the  right  of  his 
majesty  to  exercise  his  prerogative 
at  all  times,  without  question,  had 
not  scrupled  to  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  solitary  instance, 
it  had  not  been  exercised,  since  171 5, 
at  shorter  intervals  than  six  years. 
Lord  Grenville  said  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
noble  baron’s  chronology.  He 
thought  that,  upon  looking  back, 
he  would  find  himself  deceived  in 
his  c  d culations.  The  next  topic 
of  complaint  which  the  noble  baron 
had  made  was,  that  the  speech  had 
not  alluded  to  the  measure  of  the 
last  parliament,  with  regard  to  the 
military  force  of  the  country.  The 
noble  lord  would  find  himself  as 
much  ip  an  error  upon  this  subject, 
as  or*  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
There  certainly  would  have  been 
no  good  reason  for  adverting  to 
th  s  measure  in  the  speech  from  the 
thro  ie.  rJ  here  was  no  cause  to 
repeal  that  measure,  to  new-model 
it,  or  even  to  doubt  of  its  efficacy. 
All  that  was  wished  for  was,  that 
they  should  have  patience,  temper, 
and  forbearance,  to  give  their  own 
measure  full  time  to  shew  its  ef¬ 
fect.  He  took  upon  himself  to  say, 
that  its  efficacy  would  be  complete; 
and  that,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  the 
virtue  of  the  measure  was  already 


apparent.  Another  topic  which 
the  noble  baron  thinks  ought  to 
have  been  alluded  to  in  the  speech 
is,  that  his  majesty  should  have 
been  advised  to  tell  parliament  that 
a  French  fleet  had  been  suffered  to 
escape  out  of  port,  and  suffered  to 
return  in  safety.  This  they  certain¬ 
ly  had  not  advised  his  majesty  to 
say,  nor  would  it  have  been  fit  for 
them  so  to  advise  him,  for  it  would 
not  be  fit  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
assert  what  had  not  happened.  It 
was  true  that  a  fleet  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  escape — but  it  had  not  re¬ 
turned  in  safety.  As  to  its  escape, 
the  noble  lord  had  better  look  back, 
for  it  was  with  him  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  to  account  for  its  escape. 
But  with  respect  to  the  quick, 
prompt,  and  vigorous  pursuit  of 
that  fleet,  he  would  take  upon  him¬ 
self  to  say,  that  at  no  time  had  there 
been  so  many,  such  various,  and 
such  prompt  means  taken  to  pur¬ 
sue,  and  defeat  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy,  as  were  adopted  on  that 
occasion — and  such  as  entitled  the 
particular  department  to  the  warm 
gratitude  of  the  country.  The 
next  topic  of  complaint  was,  that 
the  expeditions  were  not  clearly 
understood,  nor  approved  of  by 
the  noble  lord.  It  was  rather  pre¬ 
mature  in  the  noble  lord  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  means  taken  by  minis¬ 
ters  for  an  end  of  which  he  con¬ 
fessed  himself  ignorant.  It  would 
be  time  enough  for  the  noble  lord 
to  complain  when  he  knew  whether 
the  means  were  adequate  to  the 
end.  He  could  not  follow  him 
into  the  allusions  which  he  had 
made  to  particular  persons ;  nor 
would  he  animadvert  on  the  names 
which  he  had  mentioned.  As  to 
the  selection  of  officers  for  particular 
objects,  the  noble  lord  would  ad¬ 
mit  that  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
prerogative  as  the  dissolution  oi 
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parliament,  and  without  it  the 
nation  could  have  very  little  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  success  of  any  expedi¬ 
tion.  If  military  rank  were  always 
to  determine  the  employment  of 
officers  to  command,  we  should 
sink  before  the  more  vigorous  sy¬ 
stem  of  the  enemy.  But,  thank 
God,  that  had  never  been  permitted 
to  enfeeble  the  exertions  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  next  topic  of  charge 
was  in  regard  to  Prussia.  The 
noble  lord  approved  of  the  vigor¬ 
ous  measures  of  last  session  against 
Prussia,  and  he  now  complained 
that  it  had  not  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  speech,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  finding  rea¬ 
son  to  change  his  opinion  on  it ; — 
it  had  turned  out  different  to  his 
hopes,  and  he  was  now  desirous  of 
fixing  on  ministers  the  charge  of 
not  having  shown  a  disposition  to 
return  to  an  intercourse  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  Prussia  in  time  to  assist 
her  efforts,  and  prevent  the  cata¬ 
strophe  which  had  happened.  The 
noble  lord  was  mistaken  in  his  sup¬ 
position, — for  he  would  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  there  had  not 
existed  the  slightest  possibility  of 
returning  to  a  good  understanding 
with  Prussia,  or  of  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  that  power.  Prussia, 
that  had  gone  on  in  a  course  of 
temporising  submission  to  France 
from  year  to  year,  with  views  of 
aggrandizement,  as  well  as  of  per¬ 
manent  security  ;  and  not  only  from 
year  to  year,  but  from  month  to 
month,  and  at  last  even  from  wee-k 
to  week,  sacrificing  the  duty  which, 
Us  a  great  power,  he  owed  to  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  at  last,  with  an  improvidence 
and  rashness  as  blameable  as  his 
former  timidity  and  submission, 
hurried  into  war  without  any  com¬ 
munication  or  concert  whatever. 
He  said  he  had  no  pleasure  in  speak- 
180;. 


ing  of  the  conduct  of  this  court — ■ 
no  triumph  in  remarking  the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  fate  and  the  allies 
of  England — -no  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  if  the  counsels  of  his 
majesty  had  had  weight  to  have 
raised  Prussia  in  due  time  to  a  sense 
of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
neighbours— to  a  feeling  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  instead  of  participation 
in  the  system  of  spoil  and  ra¬ 
pine  upon  which  the  universal 
enemy  was  acting,  the  calamity 
which  had  come  over  the  royal 
house  might  have  been  prevented  : 
but,  when  they  were  charged  di¬ 
stinctly  with  not  having  manifested 
a  disposition  to  return  to  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Prussian  court, 
it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
majesty,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to 
himself,  manfully  to  resist  the 
imputation,  and  to  make  known 
the  truth.  The  truth  was,  that 
no  communication  whatever  took 
place  between  the  two  courts — that 
there  was  no  concert— and  that  no 
invitation  on  the  part  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  could  draw  from  that  court 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  feeling.  But  why  did  lord 
Morpeth  return  that  was  the 
next  head  of  charge.  Lt>rd  Mor¬ 
peth  was  sent  on  the  1  st  of  October, 
that  is,  on  the  first  moment  when 
it  was  thought  possible  that  at 
length  Prussia  might  feel  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  acting  in  conjunction  with 
others.  On  the  1st  of  November 
he  returned. — But,  why  did  he  not 
remain  ?  Lord  Grenville  asked, 
where  he  could  have  remained. 
The  king  himself  did  not  remain — 
unfortunately  the  army  did  not  re¬ 
main — should  he  hav$  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle,  to  have  add¬ 
ed  to  the  proud  triumphs  of  the 
enemy  ?  But  to  show  the  infatua¬ 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  king,  and 
the  state  of  his  councils,  it  was 
B  alone 
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alone  necessary  to  say,  that  up  to 
the  very  day  of  the  fatal  battle  of 
Auerstadt,  lord  Morpeth  could 
not  obtain  even  an  answer  from  the 
confidential  advisers  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  With  respect  to  the  late 
negotiation  at  Paris,  the  noble  lord 
has  properly  declined  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  it.  There  is  not 
one  individual  in  or  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment  by  whom  peace  is  desired  on 
any  other  terms  but  those  which 
shall  be  honourable  to  the  country 
itself,  and  strictly  consistent  with 
that  fidelity  which  we  owe  to  our 
allies,  The  people  are  convinced 
that  the  times  are  critical,  and  that 
the  dangers  they  have  to  encounter 
are  great ;  but  they  are  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  only  by  their  own 
valour  and  resolution  that  these 
dangers  can  be  averted.  They  are 
convinced,  by  contemplating  the 
ruin  of  that  great  fabric,  whose 
demolished  fragments  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  injure  us,  that  it  is  only 
by  energy  and  firmness  that  this 
country  can  be  saved  from  a  similar 
ruin  :  they  are  convinced,  that  if, 
after  all  their  efforts,  they  should 
at  last  sink  under  the  contest,  they 
would,  even  then,  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  avoiding  the  self-re¬ 
proaches  which  those  must  feel, 
who,  while  they  were  degrading 
and  humbling  themselves  before 
their  enemy,  returned  nothing  but 
insults  and  aggressions,  where  con¬ 
ciliation  and  gratitude  were  due ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  their 
shameful  submissions  and  humilia¬ 
tions  have  not  been  less  overwhelm¬ 
ed  and  trampled  on  by  the  com¬ 
mon  foe  of  Europe.  To  have 
fallen  after  a  manful  and  honour¬ 
able  struggle  would  have  been 
glorious  in  Prussia ;  but  her  con¬ 
duct  will  never  be  imitated  by  this 
country,  which  in  spirit,  as  well  as 
m  resources,  is  fully  competent  to 


the  contest  in  which  she  is  en¬ 
gaged. 

Lord  Radnor  said  a  few  words, 
when  the  question  for  an  address 
was  carried  nem.  con . 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
same  subject : 

The  honourable  Mr.  Lambe 
rose  and  said,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  consider  the  meeting  of  a 
new  British  parliament  as  a  most 
important  event.  Their  delibera¬ 
tions  would  be  looked  to  by  their 
country,  by  their  enemy,  and  by 
their  allies, with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
By  their  country,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  their  proceedings  would 
be  distinguished  by  consistency  and 
resolution  ;  by  their  enemy,  with 
the  hope  that  in  their  councils 
might  be  detected  an  auspicious 
prognostic  of  alarm,  wavering, 
and  disunion  ;  by  their  allies,  with 
the  anticipation  of  increasing  con¬ 
fidence  and  co-operation.  In  his 
majesty’s  most  gracious  speech, 
which  had  just  been  read  from  the 
chair,  their  attention  was  principally 
drawn  to  two  topics.  The  first 
was  the  fruitless  negotiation  with 
France.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  touch  on 
any  subject  which  in  the  remotest 
degree  might  tend  to  revive  politi¬ 
cal  differences,  now  almost  lost  in 
the .  disastrous  events  in  which  we 
were  so  nearly  interested  ;  but  he 
thought,  without  any  hazard  of 
such  a  revival,  he  might  sayT, 
whether  the  pacific  system  so  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  during  the  last 
war,  was  practicable  or  not,  that 
when  the  advocates  for  that  system 
came  into  power,  it  was  at  a  time 
when  their  hopes  of  carrying  that 
system  into  effect  must  have  been 
considerably  diminished.  In  the 
event  of  peace  with  France,  and  of 
the  mediation  of  other  powers  to 
produce  that  event,  it  was  necessary 
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that  we  should  be  strong  ourselves, 
and  backed  by  strong  and  formi¬ 
dable  allies  and  mediators,  to  whom 
we  might  make  an  effectual 
appeal,  and  from  whom  we 
mio-ht  exoect  effectual  assist- 

O  1 

ance.  To  go  to  war  might  be 
merely  the  effort  of  despair,  but  to 
become  a  mediator  and  arbitrator 
among  nations,  required  strength 
to  support  the  award.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  although  at  an 
Earlier  period,  France  might  have 
been  successfully  resisted  by  the 
pursuance  of  a  pacific  system,  yet  it 
became  a  far  different  case  when  so 
many  rivals  lay  at  her  mercy  ;  when 
their  resources  were  exhausted ; 
when  their  territories  were  dis¬ 
membered  ;  when  their  armies  were 
overcome ;  and  when  their  spirits 
were  abashed  before  the  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  France. 
Under  these  inauspicious  circum¬ 
stances,  so  little  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pacific  disposition  in  France, 
or  to  induce  a  corresponding  incli¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  other  powers ; 
under  these  inauspicious  circum¬ 
stances,  the  negotiation  was  begun. 
But  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  if 
any  peace  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  this  country  could  be 
made,  France  would  soon  find  it 
her  interest  to  break  it,  or  at  least 
to  indulge  in  further  aggrandize¬ 
ments  which  must  eventually  lead 
to  its  rupture.  His  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters,  therefore,  having  so  far  re¬ 
lied  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  buoyed 
up  by  false  hopes,  made  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  pacification  ;  but  finding 
that  those  terms,  on  which  alone  a 
peace  ought  to  be  concluded,  could 
not  be  obtained,  they  preferred  war, 
with  all  its  calamities  and  burdens, 
to  a  peace  which,  by  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  our  allies,  must  eventually 
prove  more  destructive  to  the  coun¬ 


try,  than  successive  years  of  active 
warfare.  On  this  high  ground,  hav¬ 
ing  made  every  reasonable  conces¬ 
sion  for  peace,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  unimpaired,  ministers  had 
a  right  to  claim  their  most  honour¬ 
able  reward,  the  support  of  that 
house  and  the  approbation  of  their 
country.  In  the  present  state  of 
circumstances,  it  was  unnecessary, 
perhaps  it  might  be  ungenerous,  to 
comment  on  the  conduct  of  Prussia, 
which  had  led  to  that  state  ;  but  at 
least  itwas  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that,  however  desirous  the  British 
government  might  be  to  afford 
every  assistance  to  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  they  were  in  no  degree  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  proceedings  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Prussian  war, 
or  for  the  talents  with  which  the 
war  was  carried  on.  If  our  eyes 
were  directed  to  another  quarter, 
it  would  reasonably  be  permitted 
us  to  hope,  that  although  Russia 
might  not  be  able  to  re-conquer 
kingdoms,  and  re-establish  thrones ; 
she  might  yet  have  the  power  of 
setting  a  boundary  to  that  inordi¬ 
nate  ambition  which  had  swallowed 
up  every  government  wdthin  its 
reach.  From  the  contemplation  of 
foreign  affairs,  which  he  allowed 
was  comparatively  painful,  he  would 
turn  to  that  which  ever  had  afford¬ 
ed,  which  did  afford,  and  which 
he  trusted  ever  would  afford,  a 
most  pleasing  picture :  a  picture 
which  the  contrast  rendered  more 
pleasing  ; — -he  meant  the  internal 
state  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
blessings  which  we  enjoyed  it  was 
unnecessary  to  expatiate  :  they  were 
justly  understood,  they  were  fully 
appretiated,  they  were  warmly  and 
enthusiastically  beloved,  not  by 
that  house  alone,  or  by  the  superior 
classes  of  society,  but  by  a  great; 
majority  of  the  meanest  and  most 
illiterate  of  the  people.  Clearer 
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did  the  menaces  of  the  enemy  ren¬ 
der  those  blessings ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  acknowledged  superi¬ 
ority  of  our  navy,  the  bravery  of 
our  army,  and  the  high  and  united 
spirit  of  our  population,  warranted 
us  in  setting  these  menaces  at  defi¬ 
ance.  Having  said  thus  much,  he 
concluded  by  proposing  an  humble 
address  to  his  majesty,  which  he 
read,  and  which  was,  as  usual,  an 
echo  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  in  rising  to 
second  the  motion,  observed,  that, 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  at  a  period 
so  big  with  new7  and  extraordinary 
events,  the  satisfaction  which  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  Express  at 
meeting  his  parliament,  must  be 
equally  felt  by  every  member  of 
this  house ;  for  there  never  was  a 
moment  when  the  collective  wisdom 
of  parliament  was  more  imperiously 
called  for,  than  in  the  present  un¬ 
exampled  state  of  public  affairs ; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  that  house  would  be 
so  conducted  as  to  merit  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  his  majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  repose  in  them. 
The  house  must  see  with  concern 
that  his  majesty’s  recent  endeavours 
to  restore  peace  to  his  subjects,  had 
been  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
the  late  negotiation  ;  and  they  must 
recognise  in  this  proceeding  of  his 
majesty,  the  same  benevolent  dis¬ 
position  which  had  so  often  led  his 
majesty  in  circumstances  equally 
discouraging,  to  leave  no  means 
imtried  to  put  an  end  to  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war.  With  regard  to  our 
own  particular  situation,  it  was 
evident,  that  in  a  contest  so  import¬ 
ant,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us-,  we 
must  necessarily  be  called  upon  to 
support  additional  burthens.  But 
it  was  with  extreme  satisfaction,  in¬ 
deed,  that  he  heard  that  part  of  his 
majesty’s  speech  which  pointed  out 


the  necessity  of  the  most  oscbnorftf- 
cal  use  of  our  resources.  The 
attack  of  the  enemy  was  now  openly 
aimed  at  the  vitals  of  the  country. 
In  defence  of  these  the  country  was 
ready,  nay,  desirous,  to  make  what¬ 
ever  sacrifices  were  necessary  ;  but, 
with  a  view  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  (of  the  speedy  termination 
of  which  no  one  could  now  indulge 
a  hope,)  the  careful  application  of 
our  resources  and  means  of  defence 
was  more  than  ever  become  an  in¬ 
dispensable  duty,  and  be  was 
happy  to  believe,  one  of  the  favour¬ 
ite  objects  of  the  noble  lord 
(H.  Petty,)  now  below  him.  The 
flourishing  state  of  the  revenue  and 
of  public  credit  must  be  a  source 
of  exultation  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe.  He  thought  he  might 
venture,  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  to  attribute  it  to  the  wise  and 
vigorous  system  of  finance,  esta¬ 
blished  by  that  immortal  statesman, 
whose  loss  was  so  deeply  deplored, 
whose  virtues  were  indelibly  en¬ 
graven  on  the  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  would  be  the  admiration 
©f  posterity.  But  he  was  far  from 
wishing  to  withhold  his  tribute  of 
applause  from  those  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  and  who  had  manfully 
and  vigorously  upheld  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  system  of  finance.  With 
regard  to  the  state  of  our  com*' 
merce,  it  must  be  expected  that 
partial  inconveniences  should  be 
suffered  at  a  moment  when  the 
whole  power  and  force  of  the 
enemy  was  directed  against  rt :  but 
we  had  his  majesty’s  assurances 
that  the  main  sources  of  our  pro¬ 
sperity  were  unimpaired,  and,  he 
might  venture  to  say,  would  long 
continue  so,  notwithstanding  the 
present  blockade  of  the  British  isles. 
A  blockade  by  a  country  who  had 
hardly  dared  to  trust  a  ship  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  batteries, 
against  a  country  which  commands* 
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tfee  seas,  and  could,  if  it  thought 
fit,  intercept  the  commerce  of  the 
world  !  With  regard  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  situation  of  the  country,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  the  people 
were  fully  equal  to  any  situation  in 
which  they  could  be  placed ;  and 
he  had  observed  with  admiration, 
the  firmness  and  fortitude  with 
which  they  had  supported  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  all  the 
pressure  of  the  times ;  and  that 
ardour  and  promptitude  which  they 
had  uniformly  manifested  in  defence 
of  their  country  and  constitution. 

Mr.  Canning  declared  that  he 
never  rose  with  more  lively  sensa¬ 
tions  of  anxiety  than  on  the  present 
occasion,  both  because  he  felt  the 
unparalleled  importance  of  the  cri¬ 
sis,  and  the  duty  which  bound  him, 
in  common  with  every  member  of 
the  house,  and  every  subject  of  the 
realm,  to  state  his  real  opinion  of 
the  situation  of  our  affairs,  and  of 
the  best  means  which  remained  for 
their  extrication  of  the  peril  in 
which  they  were  involved.  But  in 
doing  this,  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  to  avoid  that  which,  above 
all  other  things,  he  was  most  so¬ 
licitous  to  avoid,  namely,  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
country  at  a  period  when  it  was  so 
necessary  that  firmness  and  confi¬ 
dence  should  prevail.  Both  the 
honourable  proposer,  and  the  ho¬ 
nourable  seconder  of  the  address, 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  unanimity; 
unquestionably  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  calculated  to  produce 
unanimity.  But  of  unanimity  there 
were  different  degrees.  There  was 
a  description  of  unanimity  which 
blinded  every  man’s  judgment  to 
every  thing  that  was  wrong,  and 
thus  made  him  the  passive  instru¬ 
ment  of  any  ministry.  But  there 
was  another  and  a  superior  species, 


the  professor  of  which,  while  he 
insisted  on  his  right  to  investigate 
measures,  and  consider  results,  yet 
would  give  his  cordial  support  to 
the  government,  in  spite  of  the 
errors  to  which  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  willfully  blind.  If  at 
any  time  this  latter  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  justifiable,  when  the 
judgment  of  every  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  any  judgment  ought  to  be 
exercised,  it  was  the  present.  The 
situation  of  the  country  divided  it¬ 
self  into  two  considerations,  our 
relative  situation  in  the  world,  and 
our  internal  situation.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  it  was  impossible 
that  any  thing  more  just,  or  more 
eloquent,  could  be  said  upon  it, 
than  what  had  been  said  by  the 
honourable  mover  of  the  address. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  af¬ 
forded  matter  for  deep  meditation. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  first  session 
of  a  new  parliament,  during  whose 
existence  the  fate  of  the  world 
might  probably  be  decided,  in 
whose  time  a  struggle  would  in  all 
likelihood  take  place,  that  would 
terminate  either  in  total  destruc¬ 
tion,  or  complete  safety,  such  a 
discussion  was  assuredly  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  proper.  The 
speech  and  address,  which,  at  such 
a  period  as  the  present,  were  any 
thing  but  mere  matters  of  form, 
might  be  considered  in  two  distinct 
views.  The  first  was  as  a  mutual 
pledge  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  people.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  confine  the  speech  and  address 
to  a  description  of  the  dangers  of 
the  country*  and  an  enumeration 
of  the  best  means  of  deliverance 
from  those  dangers,  he  would  have 
been  well  content  that  the  address 
should  have  gone  up  without  a 
whisper  of  remark.  But  there  was 
another  view  of  the  subject.  The 
present  was  the  constitutional  op- 
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portunity  afforded  for  both  houses 
of  parliament  to  express  their  opi¬ 
nion  not  only  of  the  relations  of 
government  with  foreign  states,  but 
of  the  relations  of  government  with 
the  country.  In  order  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  country  now  found  itself,  it 
was  necessary  to  revert  to  the  last 
confederacy.  After  the  dissolution 
of  that  confederacy,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  state  in  which  Prussia  and 
Russia  stood,  what  was  the  clear 
and  obvious  policy  of  France  ?  and 
what  was  the  clear  and  obvious 
policy  of  England  ?  He  would 
state  it  fairly.  No  man  could  hesi¬ 
tate  in  saying,  that  unfortunate 
as  that  confederacy  was,  broken 
and  disjointed  as  it  might  be,  yet 
were  its  scattered  limbs  not  without 
life  and  vigour.  It  was  the  clear 
and  obvious  policy  of  England  to 
unite  those  divided  parts,  and  to 
endeavour  to  produce  an  energetic 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  clear  and  obvious  policy  of 
France  to  effect  a  complete  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  confederation, 
and  if  that  could  not  be  completely 
accomplished  in  reality,  at  least  to 
accomplish  it  in  appearance.  Now 
what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
two  powers?  Prussia  signed  a 
treaty  of  access  to  the  confederacy 
just  previous  to  its  dissolution  ;  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  disposition 
of  the  court  of  Berlin,  manifested 
still  more  strongly  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  since  published.  Subsequently, 
however,  Prussia  was  forced  into 
measures,  which  brought  upon  her 
tlie  prompt  resentment  tof  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  at  the  time  that  the  house 
of  commons  approved  of  that  re¬ 
sentment,  did  they  know  that  a 
negociation  was  carrying  on  with 
I  ranee,  for  the  restoration  of  that 
which  Prussia  had  seized  ?  There 
were  two  distipet  questions.  If  it 


were  simply  asked,  Would  yes  go 
to  war  for  the  recovery  of  that  un¬ 
justly  wrested  from  you  ?  the  an¬ 
swer  would  be,  Yes  ;  but  if  a  nego¬ 
tiation  were  carrying  on  to  obtain 
the  same  object  in  another  quarter, 
then  the  war  would  be  superfluous. 
It  was  true,  Hanover  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  this  rupture,  but  it 
was  the  main  one,  as  the  subse¬ 
quent  declaration  of  Prussia  proved. 
The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to 
Prussia  was  therefore  thus :  Prus¬ 
sia,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
France,  encroached  upon  us  ;  we 
had,  however,  the  option  to  pass 
over  the  just  cause  of  complaint 
which  we  possessed  in  consequence, 
and  leave  untouched  the  only  power 
in  Europe  which  appeared  capable 
of  being  the  germ  of  an  alliance 
hostile  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
France.  Rut  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers  had  been  the 
converse  of  their  policy.  By  that 
conduct,  Prussia  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  without  our  advice 
and  assistance,  and  to  plunge  into 
a  war,  of  which,  if  our  advice 
could  not  have  prevented  it,  our 
assistance  might  at  least  have  me¬ 
liorated  the  termination.  He  did 
not  mean  to  cast  the  slightest  impu¬ 
tation  on  the  diplomatic  character 
of  the  noble  loid  employed  jry  go¬ 
vernment  on  this  pecasirn  (lord 
Morpeth):  no  man  was  better  fitted 
for  the  office,  both  from  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  head  and  heart,  and 
because  no  man  had  been  a  more 
constant  advocate  for  the  justice  of 
the  cause  of  this  country  ;  but 
would  any  man  of  common  reflec¬ 
tion  say,  that  if  the  restoration  of 
Hanover  were  the  sole  object,  it 
was  worth  while  to  make  war 
against  Prussia  ?  The  British  go¬ 
vernment  had  continued  at  war 
with  Prussia  as  long  as  the  Prussian 
resources  were  unimpaired,  and  her 
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strength  unexhausted  ;  but  as  soon 
as  there  seemed  the  prospect  of  a 
war  between  France  and  Prussia, 
an  ambassador  was  dispatched  to 
Berlin,  with  instructions  adapted 
to  all  possibilities,  except  that  which 
was  most  probable,  namely,  that 
war  had  actually  commenced  ;  for 
that  no  provision  had  been  made, 
an  event  of  which  the  most  com¬ 
mon  information  might  have  shown 
the  likelihood.  As  soon,  however, 
as  lord  Morpeth  returned,  our  go¬ 
vernment  began  to  perceive  their 
error,  and  to  think  that  there  was 
really  something  like  war  between 
France  and  Prussia,  from  the  tri¬ 
fling  circumstance  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  annihilated  !  They  then 
sent  a  few  military  men  to  their 
aid,  and  when  the  Prussian  mo¬ 
narchy  is  destroyed,  they  will  per¬ 
haps  send  an  army.  After  a  speech 
of  very  great  length  Mr.  Canning- 
moved  by  way  of  amendment, 
another  address  totally  different 
from  that  already  moved.  The 
question  being  put  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  stand  part  of  the  address, 
without  its  being  read  from  the 
chair 

Lord  Ho  wick  rose,  and  spoke 
to  the  following  effect : — I  am  cer¬ 
tainly,  sir,  not  surprised  that  the 
amendment,  considering  its  nature, 
has  not  been  read  from  the  chair ; 
but  I  undoubtedly  am  surprised 
both  at  this  and  many  other  things 
which  have  fallen  from  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  He  has 
asserted  facts  without  any  founda¬ 
tion,  and  reasoned  on  the  assumed 
facts  without  documents  moved 
for,  without  explanation  called  for, 
or  any  grounds  to  rest  upon,  and 
has  brought  charges  against  us, 
with  respect  to  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  finances.  He  has  attacked 
our  rqanagement  of  our  foreign 


affairs,  he  has  accused  us  of  stirring 
up  discontent  in  the  army,  and  of 
having  prostituted  the  name  of  our 
sovereign  by  a  false  assertion.  For 
all  these  things,  if  he  thought  his 
assertions  true,  he  ought  to  have 
moved  for  a  committee  of  the 
house  with  a  view  to  have 
us  impeached  ;  and  yet  after  all 
this,  the  amendment  is  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  consequence,  it  seems,  even 
to  be  read  from  the  chair,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  will 
not  press  it  to  a  divison,  because, 
forsooth,  if  he  did,  there  might  be 
some  appearance  of  a  want  of  una¬ 
nimity  !  Pie  has  very  prudently, 
sir,  with  regard  to  himself,  only 
prevented  us  from  seeing  what 
number  of  the  members  of  this 
house,  if  there  are  any,  would 
support  this  amendment.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  want  an  apology  for  his 
opposition  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  disclaims  that  unanimity  which 
is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  a 
free  state,  but  approves  of  that 
which  objects  where  it  finds  error, 
but  objecting,  still  thinks  proper  to 
support  the  government.  Whether 
this  sentiment  corresponds  with  the 
speech  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  the  address  which 
he  has  now  offered,  I  leave  it  to 
the  house  to  judge.  Indeed,  I 
trembled  when  he  mentioned  the 
word  unanimity,  for  I  well  recol¬ 
lect  that  last  parliament  he  dis¬ 
claimed  all  intention  to  embarrass 
the  measures  of  government,  and 
a  more  vexatious  opposition,  a 
greater  desire  to  embarrass,  was 
perhaps  never  witnessed,  than  that 
which  followed  his  declaration. 
He  begins,  sir,  by  a  view  of  our 
foreign  affairs.  What  have  we 
done,  he  asks,  with  all  our  talents 
and  abilities  ?  From  whatever 
quarter  this  description  of  us  has 
B  4*  come, 
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come,  it  certainly  has  not  been 
from  ourselves  ;  but  if  I  had  been 
called  upon  before  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  statesman,  Mr.  Fox, 
to  say  what  I  thought  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  I  would  affirm  that, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  there 
was,  in  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  such  an  union  of  extensive 
and  correct  views,  such  an  union 
of  talents  and  abilities  for  business, 
such  genius  and  greatness  of  mind, 
as  could  not  be  found  any  where 
else.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  acquisition  to  any  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
Grenville  when  united,  were  not 
to  be  equalled.  Much  of  that 
praise  is  now,  however,  in  the 
grave,  where  Mr.  Fox  lies  by  the 
side  of  his  illustrious  rival,  to  whom 
he  was  a  political  opponent,  not  a 
personal  enemy  ;  and,  I  trust,  after 
all  their  differences  are  at  an  end, 
that  they  are  now  happy  together. 
But  even  now,  with  the  exception 
of  such  an  humble  individual  as 
myself,  I  do  not,  on  looking  around 
me,  see  how  an  administration 
could  be  formed,  more  entitled  to 
confidence  than  the  present.  We 
have  been  asked  what  we  have 
done :  we  were  told  that  we  were 
on  a  bed  of  roses  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  i  But  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  have  repaired  those 
terrible  misfortunes  which  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  had  been  desolating  the 
continent.  If  we  tailed  from  want 
of  exertion,  or  even  from  corrupt 
mismanagement,  for  that  too  seems 
to  be  imputed,  then  we  deserve  to 
suffer  for  it.  But  if  the  seeds  of 
these  disasters  were  sown  through 
no  fault  of  ours,  then  we  are  not 
responsible  lor  what  no  exertion  on 
pur  part  could  prevent.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  begun 


with  Prussia,  ar>  A  stated  the  ca¬ 
lamities  which  she  has  endured. 
With  all  his  tendency  to  exaggera¬ 
tion,  here  he  has  not  exaggerated, 
for  he  could  not.  We  had  before 
seen  empires  and  armies  over¬ 
turned,  but  this  destruction  has 
been  so  rapid,  as  to  be  almost  un¬ 
paralleled,  When  empires  fell  be¬ 
fore,  it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
struggle,  and  repeated  misfortunes. 
But  now  we  see  a  power  high  in 
resources  and  in  military  renown, 
overturned  in  a  single  battle,  and 
its  monarch  forced  to  seek  for  safety 
in  flight,  with  only  a  few  followers. 
In  his  address  too  he  has  alluded 
to  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  He  too  was  forced  to  fly  ; 
and  at  a  distance  from  his  capital, 
with  a  few  melancholy  attendants, 
affected  more  by  the  fate  of  his 
country  and  of  Europe  than  his 
own,  his  great  heart  burst.  Ven¬ 
geance  even  pursued  him  to  the 
grave.  Caesar  and  Alexander,  after 
the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victory 
attained,  were  not  inaccessible  to 
pity.  But  here,  when  the  request 
was  made  that  the  remains  of  this 
hero  should  be  allowed  to  be  in¬ 
terred  in  his  capital,  the  request 
was  refused  with  sarcastic  malice, 
such  as  could  only  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  savage,  destitute  of  every 
noble  and  generous  feeling.  Though 
we  have  not  adverted  to  this,  let 
hem  not  think  that  we  do  not  feel  it. 
He  should  not  have  said  that  such 
an  omission  was  unprecedented. 
The  reason  for  omitting  it  was 
simply  this,  that  no  precedent  for 
it  could  be  found.  With  regard 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
allusions  to  Hanover  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
this  country  against  Prussia,  I  am 
astonished  that  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  could  hazard  such  an  un¬ 
founded 
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founded  statement.  Indeed  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  terms 
of  the  declaration  itself,  he  would 
have  there  seen,  that,  so  far  from 
Hanover  being  the  only  cause, 
the  shutting  of  the  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Germany  against  our 
commerce  was  the  principal  alleged 
ground  of  hostility,  and  upon  that 
ground  the  house  voted  the  address 
to  his  majesty,  which  approved  the 
course  pursued  by  government  upon 
that  occasion.  But  even  supposing 
that  the  ports  in  the  north  of 
Germany  were  not  closed  against 
our  shipping,  was  not  the  detention 
of  Hanover  by  Prussia,  upon  such 
grounds  as  that  power  alleged,  of 
such  a  nature  as  this  government 
could  not  subscribe  to  ?  Was  it 
not  such  a  claim,  indeed,  as  our 
government  could  not  allow  any 
power  to  insist  upon  in  a  negotia¬ 
tion,  or  to  maintain  without  inter¬ 
ruption  ?  Would  the  honourable 
gentleman  say  that  it  was  ?  But, 
combining  the  detention  of  Plan- 
over  with  the  shutting  up  the  ports 
I  have  already  stated,  would  the 
honourable  gentleman,  as  member 
of  a  cabinet,  hesitate  to  advise  his 
majesty  to  declare  war  against  the 
power  which  should  be  guilty  of 
such  aggressions  ;  or  would  he  ad¬ 
vise  his  majesty  to  conclude  peace 
with  a  power  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  insist  upon 
withholding  Hanover  ?  In  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  read  to  the  house, 
I  perceive  that  there  are  very  many 
professions  of  personal  attachment  to 
our  sovereign,  and  of  anxious  wishes 
for  his  interests.  I  would  wish  to 
know,  then,  from  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  authpr,  or  advocate  of  all 
these  professions,  whether  he,  as  a 
minister,  would  conduct  a  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  conclude  a  war  which 


should  alienate  from  that  sovereign 
an  hereditary  possession,  wrested 
from  him  originally  on  account 
merely  of  a  war  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  a  foreign  enemy,  and  in 
which  war  that  hereditary  posses¬ 
sion  had  no  concern.  Of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  interests  of  this  country  and 
Hanover,  I  have  read  and  heard 
much.  Into  the  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  now  mean  to  enter : 
but,  thinking  as  I  do,  that  honour 
is  the  most  valuable  possession  of 
any  state,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  that  it  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land,  because  inconsistent  with  its 
honour,  to  leave  Hanover  to  France 
or  her  allies,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  I  have  already  described. 
When  Hanover  was  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  Prussia,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  it  was  transferred  to  her 
by  France,  with  whom  she  was  in 
the  closest  alliance  ;  and  when  this 
was  connected  with  the  original 
cause  $f  the  invasion  of  that  elec¬ 
torate,  I  would  appeal  to  this 
house,  and  to  the  world,  whether 
it  could  be  reconciled  with  any 
sentiment  of  magnanimity,  honour, 
or  justice,  to  allow  its  lawful  sove¬ 
reign  to  be  deprived  of  Hanover  in 
consequence  of  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  (A  cry 
of  Hear  !  hear!]  I  think,  resumed 
the  noble  lord,  that  I  have  fully 
answered  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  observations  upon  this  head. 
But  there  is  another  charge  of  the 
honourable  gentleman’s,  which  he 
has  dwelt  upon  as  the  most  serious,, 
and  to  which  1  shall  take  leave  to 
apply  a  few  remarks.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  makes  this  heavy 
accusation,  that  we  did  not  send 
timely  assistance  to  Prussia.  But 
how  soon  had  we  reason  to  suppose 
that  Prussia  was  at  all  disposed  to 
enter  into  hostilities  with  France  ? 

At 
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At  the  time  we  declared  againsther, 
she  was  in  close  connection  with 
the  French  government.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  our  declaration,  she 
had  opportunities  enough  of  com¬ 
municating  to  our  government  any 
intention  she  entertained  with  re¬ 
gard  to  France.  For,  although 
war  against  Prussia  was  declared 
in  April,  baron  Jacobi  did  not 
leave  this  country  until  the  15th  of 
August.  Of  course  ample  means 
of  communication  with  our  govern¬ 
ment  were  open  to  Prussia.  But 
still  nothing  transpired  to  indicate 
to  us  the  disposition  of  that  power 
to  break  her  connections  with 
France,  and  to  commence  actual 
war.  No  sign  of  the  separation  ap¬ 
peared  :  but  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  to  us  that  Prussia  deter¬ 
mined  on  war,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  not  a  moment  was  lost  to  af¬ 
ford  that  power  every  aid  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case  admitted.  That 
no  intimation  of  the  views  of  Prussia 
had  been  sooner  received  by  our 
ambassador  at  Paris,  was  not  at  all 
attributable  to  any  want  of  dili¬ 
gence,  ability,  and  action,  dis¬ 
played  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
lord  who  had  conducted  that  mis¬ 
sion  in  a  manner  so  eminently 
worthy  of  his  character,  and  so 
■well  calculated  (had  an  appropriate 
disposition  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy)  to  bring  it  to  an  ami¬ 
cable  conclusion.  But  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  to  that  noble  lord  to 
ascertain  the  altered  views  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  When,  however,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  alteration  reached  this 
country,  ministers  were  not  slew 
to  act  upon  it.  Jacobi,  whose  pro¬ 
posals  to  this  country  turned  out, 
alter  all,  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory, 
did  not  reach  Hamburgh  until  the 
1  st  of  October,  nor  arrive  in  Lon¬ 
don  until  the  1  Cth,  nor  communi¬ 
cate  his  propositions  to  his  majesty’s 
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ministers  until  the  11th,  and  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,  it  would  be 
recollected,  was  fought  on  the  14th 
of  that  month.  From  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  house  and  the  country 
will  be  enabled  to  appretiate  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  cen¬ 
sure  upon  the  conduct  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  in  this  transaction. 
That  the  conduct  of  Prussia  to¬ 
wards  the  British  government  was 
not  such  as  afforded  the  latter  the 
least  opportunity  of  affording  her 
any  timely  or  effectual  assistance, 
must  be  obvious  ;  but  still  more 
unaccountable  was  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  that  court  with  regard  to 
Russia,  her  ally,  who  was  pledged 
by  treaty  to  assist  her.  The  reso¬ 
lution  of  Prussia  actually  to  com¬ 
mence  hostilities  was  first  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Russian  government 
by  count  Krusemark,  who  was  dis¬ 
patched  with  that  intelligence  to 
St.  Petersburg}),  which  he  did  not 
reach  until  the  30th  of  September. 
The  moment  the  tidings  were  con- 
veyed  to  the  magnanimous  sove¬ 
reign  of  Russia,  orders  were  issued 
to  set  the  troops  in  motion,  and  an 
army  was  immediately  marched  off 
under  general  Beningsen.  Such 
was  the  procrastination  of  Prussia, 
even  towards  a  court  with  whom 
she  had  no  differences  to  adjust, 
from  whom  she  had  aright  to  call 
.for  immediate  aid — and  such  was 
the  course  that  rendered  not  only 
this  country,  but  Russia,  unable  to 
afford  her  any  effectual  assistance  : 
upon  all  the  points  referred  to  rela¬ 
tive  to  Prussia,  I  believe  I  have  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  replied  to  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman.  New,  as  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  negotiation,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has 
declined  to  enter  fully  into  the 
subject,  but  yet  in  stating,  profess¬ 
edly  with  a  view  to  inform  ministers 
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of  the  points  upon  which  he  should 
feel  it  necessary  to  require  further 
explanation,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  not  declined  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  strain  of  animadversion 
very  well  calculated  to  produce  an 
undue  opinion  of  the  case.  With¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  further  expla¬ 
nation  which  lie  professed  to  think 
necessary,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
assert,  that  the  statement  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  declaration,  relative  to  the 
first  overture  for  a  negotiation 
coming  from  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  appeared  to  he  unfounded. 
Hoes  the  honourable  gentleman 
mean  to  argue  that  the  first  letter 
of  my  late  right  honourable  friend, 
which  related  merely  to  the  assas¬ 
sin,  and  which  did  equal  honour  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  person,  had  any  reference 
whatever  to  a  negotiation  for  peace? 
No,  not  a  word  about  it.  But  as 
to  the  circumstance  of  making  the 
first  overture  for  peace,  I  perfectly 
.concur  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  there  is  nothing 
dishonourable  in  the  thing  itself, 
provided  circumstances  call  for  it. 
So  far,  indeed,  am  I  from  enter¬ 
taining  any  such  opinion,  that  were 
a  promising  opportunity  to  offer 
and  any  change  to  appear  in  the 
pretensions  of  the  enemy,  I  should 
pot  be  slow  to  make  an  overture  for 
negotiation,  from  any  fearof  the  re¬ 
prehension  that  it  might  incur,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  score  of  false  pride. 
But  with  respect  to  the  late  nego¬ 
tiation,  I  am  warranted  in  assert¬ 
ing,  that  when  the  person  .at  the 
head  of  the  French  government 
told  one  of  his  assemblies  that  the 
first  overture  was  made  by  this 
country,  he  stated  that  which  was 
untrue.  But  the  whole  history  of 
this  negotiation  will  form  the  most 
complete  answer  to  the  honourable 
gentleman’s  objections,  and  the  best 
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antidote  to  the  unbecoming  sar¬ 
casms  which  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  has  thought  proper  to  deal 
out,  particularly  against  the 'con¬ 
duct  of  my  illustrious  predecessor, 
who  is  most  unaccountably  cen¬ 
sured  for  a  want  of  that  simplicity 
and  manliness  of  character  which 
are  most  strikingly  obvious  in  his 
letters.  That  my  honourable  friend 
made  no  concealment  of  a  negotia¬ 
tion  with  France  at  the  time  he 
brought  down  the  message  relative 
to  Prussia,  because,  in  fact,  no  ne¬ 
gotiation  was  then  on  the  taois — 
and  that  his  conduct  was  in  this, 
(as  in  every  instance  of  his  life) 
plfin,  open,  and  manly,  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  may  fully  de¬ 
monstrate.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  attack,  therefore,  is 
powerless  with  regard  to  my  de¬ 
ceased  friend.  But  the  attacks  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
are  general.  Among  the  rest  he 
has  thought  proper  to  level  his 
shafts  at  me,  not,  however,  in  his 
speech.  Fie  reserved  me  for  his 
address — where  he  complains  of 
predatory  squadrons  being  allowed 
to  maraude  without  interruption 
amonp’  our  West  India  colonies. 
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lie  has  not,  however,  stated  the 
amount  of  these  squadrons,  the 
amount  of  the  mischief  they  have 
done,  nay,  more,  the  means  by 
which  they  were  able  to  get  out  of 
port.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
squadrons  alluded  to  by  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  were  at  sea  before 
I  was  appointed  to  the  admiralty : 
one  squadron  sailed  in  October, 
1805,  and  the  other,  of  eleven 
sail  of  the  line,  in  December  fol¬ 
lowing  :  and  when  1  came  to  the 
admiralty  there  was  not  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  be  found  that  could  in¬ 
form  us  as  to  the  destination  of 
those  squadrons  ;  we  had  nothing 
whatever  io  guide  our  judgment, 

we 
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we  were  left  to  our  own  inquiry, 
and  we  could  only  send  out  squa¬ 
drons  in  pursuit  of  them  in  every 
direction,  where  they  were  likely  to 
have  steered,  or  where  any  mischief 
couid  be  done.  In  consequence  of 
these  and  some  other  arrangements 
made  of  our  naval  force,  the  noble 
lord  had  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  not  one  ship  of  the  squadrons 
before  alluded  to,  had  yet  returned 
to  France,  excepting  that  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  which  was  obliged  to 
fly  for  safety  into  a  port,  in  which  a 
ship  of  the  line  had  never  ventured 
before,  and  in  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  could  not 
long  survive.  Not  a  ship  of  war 
either  had  been  suffered  to  escape 
from  French  harbours  within  the 
present  year,  excepting  the  five 
frigates,  of  which  sir  Samuel  Hood 
had  captured  four.  The  noble 
lord  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the 
military  department,  under  his 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham),  with  that  of  his  predecessor 
(lord  Castlereagh),  particularly 
upon  the  subject  of  expeditions  pre¬ 
pared  and  dispatched  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  dwelt  upon  the  expe¬ 
dition  sent  off  on  the,21st  of  De¬ 
cember  last,  under  lord  Cathcart, 
and  recalled  eleven  days  after¬ 
wards.  He  also  entered  into  a 
comparison  of  the  state  of  prepara¬ 
tion  in  which  the  troops  were  sent 
out,  and  quoted  some  passages 
from  the  letters  of  lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  to  lord  Cathcart,  descriptive 
of  the  unprepared  state  of  the 
troops.  From  this  the  noble  lord 
proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  the 
expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  which, 
he  showed,  was  never  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  any  arrangement 
or  order  of  the  late  ministers,  nor, 
indeed,  was  any  thing  known  in 
England  of  such  an  expedition, 
pntil  dispatches  were  received  from 


sir  Home  Popham,  dated  at  St. 
Helena,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  orders  were  issued  to  send 
out  reinforcements,  which  were 
ready  in  a  fortnight,  and  would 
have  sailed  if  the  winds  permitted. 
But  the  whole  delay  did  not  exceed 
a  month.  After  the  noble  lord 
had  recapitulated  his  principal  ar¬ 
guments,  he  concluded,  by  expres¬ 
sing  his  readiness  to  meet  the  right 
honourable  accuser  of  ministers 
upon  the  fullest  discussion  of  each 
of  the  topics  to  which  his  speech 
and  his  address  referred. 

X,ord  Castlereagh  reviewed  the 
conduct  and  plans  of  administra¬ 
tion,  both  since  they  had  been  in 
office,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  their  opposition,  declaring  that 
the  measures  adopted  by  himself 
and  his  friends  were  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  from  those  of  the  op¬ 
position  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  original  motion  on  the  address 
was  then  carried  nem.  con. 

When  the  report  of  the  address 
was  made  on  the  20th,  another 
spirited  debate  took  place,  in 
which  lord  Howick,  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Perceval,  lord  Henry  Petty, 
and  others,  took  a  part,  and  the 
address  was  ordered  to  be  taken  up 
to  his  majesty. 

On  the  22d,  the  earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
lord  Ossulston  in  the  commons,  re¬ 
ported  that  his  majesty  had  been 
waited  upon  with  the  address,  to 
which  his  majesty  had  returned  a 
most  gracious  answer. 

Lord  Grenville  then  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  upper  house,  several 
papers  respecting  the  late  negotia¬ 
tion  with  France,  giving  notice  that 
he  should  on  the  2d  of  January 
submit  to  their  lordships  a  motion 
on  the  subject.  His  lordship  next, 
after  a  neat  and  well-turned  eulo- 
gium  on  the  conduct  of  sir  J.  Stuart, 
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his  officers  and  men,  in  the  battle 
of  Maida,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  major-general  sir  J.  Stuart,  bri¬ 
gadier-generals  Cole  and  Ackland, 
and  the  officers  under  the  com* 
mand  of  sir  John  Stuart,  in  the 
action  of  Calabria,  on  the  fourth  of 
July  last ;  and  also  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  services  of  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
engaged  in  that  action  :  which  mo- 
4  tions  were  agreed  to  nem*  diss . 

In  the  house  of  commons,  after 
the  usual  routine  of  business, 

Mr.  Secretary  Windham,  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  rose  merely  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  former  notice,  to  move 
that  the  thanks  of  that  house  should 
be  given  to  general  sir  John  Stuart, 
the  officers  and  men  engaged  under 
him,  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Maida, 
did  not  conceive  that  any  thing 
more  would  be  necessary  to  be  said, 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
unanimous  concurrenceof  the  house 
in  his  motion.  There  had  been  so 
very  general,  so  very  lively,  and  so 
very  proper  a  feeling  manifested 
throughout  the  country  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  he  was  convinced,  that  as 
no  motion  cf  this  description  had 
ever  been  agreed  to  with  more 
perfect  unanimity  than  this  would, 
so  none  had  ever  more  completely 
carried  the  feelings  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  country  with  it.  The 
action  to  which  his  motion  referred 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
exploits  that  appeared  in  the  annals 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  Every 
man  must  be  so  thoroughly  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  character  and  im¬ 
portance,  that  it  was  altogether  un¬ 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  its  value. 
If  he  ventured  to  say  any  thing 
upon  the  subject,  it  was  purely  from 
an  impulse  to  give  indulgence  to 
his  feelings.  The  character  of  the 
exploit  itself,  and  the  advantages 
that  flowed  from  it,  must  present 


themselves  to  the  sober  reflection 
of  every  man  ;  and,  indeed,  that 
house  and  country  had  already,  by* 
their  admiration  and  gratitude, 
pronounced  upon  the  value  of  the 
glorious  achievement.  There  was 
not  a  single  one  of  the  various 
views  in  which  this  exploit  could  be 
considered,  that  did  not  rank  it  with 
the  proudest  achievements  of  our 
ancestors,  that  did  not  raise  it  to  a 
level  even  with  the  venerable  days 
of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt* 
In  mentioning  these  scenes  of  Brit¬ 
ish  fame  and  valour,  he  could  not 
omit  to  state  one  peculiar  character 
which  belonged  to  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  service,  namely,  the  accession  it 
produced  to  our  stock  of  national 
glory,  the  most  valuable  possession 
of  a  great  nation.  Other  services 
might  cut  a  greater  figure,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  effect  in  adding  to  na¬ 
tional  importance,  by  acquisitions 
of  strength,  resources,  or  territory, 
though  not  of  a  character  to  call 
for  the  sort  of  honours  and  distinc¬ 
tions  merited  by  achievements  of 
this  kind.  In  this  respect  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  exploit  was 
highly  augmented,  even  in  the 
midst  of  those  splendid  and  bril¬ 
liant  triumphs  to  which  this  coun¬ 
try  had  been  so  much  accustomed. 
The  glory  acquired  in  this  action 
had  not  often  been  equalled,  and 
never  had  been  surpassed  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  military  renown.  Of 
what  value  it  was  to  keep  up  this 
high  character  for  military  spirit, 
how  necessary  it  was  to  encourage 
it  with  every  honourable  distinction 
of  public  approbation  and  grati¬ 
tude,  how  impossible  it  was  for 
any  great  country  to  preserve  its 
character  and  independence  without 
the  possession  of  such  feelings, 
these  were  topics  upon  which  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  dwell.  But 
if  ever  there  had  been  a  period  of 
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the  world,  when  a  strong  military 
feeling  was  wanted  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  a  country,  it  was  the  present. 
It  was  this  period,  when  the  whole 
world  had  become,  as  it  were,  one 
universal  camp  ;  when  all  nations 
were  occupied  with  military  views, 
military  fame,  and  military  ser¬ 
vices  ;  when  these  military  pursuits 
■were  substituted  in  place  of  the 
civil  arts  of  life  ;  when  no  country 
could  be  safe  that  did  not  cultivate 
them,  and  when  any  country  that 
did  not  cultivate  them,  could  no 
longer  hope  to  continue  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  immediate  tendency 
and  effect  of  the  glorious  battle 
of  Mai  da  was,  that  it  would  meet 
these  opinions,  and  correct  the  error 
in  which  they  originated.  It  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  this  glo¬ 
rious  exploit  in  all  its  circumstances, 
and  not  give  way  to  a  feeling  of 
triumph  at  tire  superiority  of  na¬ 
tional  valour  displayed  in  it.  The 
detail  of  the  action  exhibited  merits 
of  all  sorts,  equally  honourable  to 
the  skill  of  the  officers,  and  the 
firmness  and  valour  of  the  soldiers. 
Having  been  led  thus  far  by  the 
natural  pleasure  one  feels  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  so  grateful  a  subject,  he 
should  not  detain  the  house  longer 
than  whilst  he  could  state  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  respecting  the  action, 
which  were  not  generally  known. 
By  these  circumstances  it  would 
appear,  that  the  victory  had  been 
more  decisive,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  more  complete  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  Sir  John  Stuart 
had  correctly  stated  the  amount 
cf  his  own  force  as  under  5000 
men,  but  he  had  not  the  means  of 
accurately  ascertaining  the  force 


men.  This  fact  had  been  discover^ 
ed  from  returns  found  upon  the' 
persons  of  some  of  the  officers  that 
had  been  killed.  The  next  circum¬ 
stance  he  had  to  mention,  respected 
the  amount  of  the  enemy’s  loss  ;  this 
was  a  consideration  whieh  they 
could  not  dwell  upon  with  satisfac-' 
tion,  though  it  was  an  important 
evidence  of  the  decisive  nature  of 
the  victory ;  sir  J.  Stuart  stated  the 
number  of  the  killed  at  700,  but  it 
had  been  afterwards  ascertained, 
by  observations  made  upon  the 
spot,  that  the  number  killed  in  the 
action  amounted  to  1 300  :  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  had  been  the  im¬ 
mediate  fruit  of  the  action,  and  a 
considerable  number  more  fell  into 
our  hands  from  the  consequences 
of  the  action  ;  so  that  thus  a  num¬ 
ber,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of 
the  British  force,  had  been  dispos¬ 
ed  of  by  this  brilliant  action.  An¬ 
other  consequence  of  the  exploit  was, 
that  it  had  set  the  Calabrians  free 
from  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  totally  broken  up  the  force 
of  general  Regnier  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  amounted  to  13,000 
men.  It  was  not  perhaps  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the 
advantages  that  resulted  from  this 
battle,  but  the  glory  that  had  beep 
acquired  in  it,  he  considered  of  in¬ 
finitely  greater  importance  than 
any  immediate  benefits  that  had 
been  derived  from  the  action  ;  this 
it  was  that  would  carry  the  effect 
of  the  brilliant  exploit  beyond  the 
single  instance,  by  restoring  the  mi¬ 
litary  renown  of  this  country, 
which  had  been  called  in  question. 
He  who  gives  glory  to  his  country 
gives  that  which  is  far  more  valuable 
to  it  than  any  acquisition  whatever  i 


of  the  enemy,  when  he  wrote  his 
dispatch  ;  in  that  it  had  been  stat¬ 
ed  at  nearly  7000,  but  it  should 
have  been  stated  at  nearly  8000 


glory  alone  is  not  to  be  taken  away 
by  time  or  incidents  ;  ships,  territo¬ 
ries,  or  possessions,  may  be  wrested 
from  a  country,  but  the  mode  of 
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acquiring  them  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  glory  of  the  con¬ 
quest  is  independent  of  all  accidents. 
The  acquisitions,  that  were  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers,  have  long 
since  passed  into  other  hands,  but 
the  glory  of  those  illustrious 
achievements  still  adheres  to  the 
British  name,  and  is  immortal :  it 
is  that  fine  extract,  that  pure  es¬ 
sence,  that  endures  to  all  ages, 
whilst  the  grosser  parts,  the  resi¬ 
duum,  pass  away,  and  are  lost  in 
the  course  of  time.  On  this  ground 
it  was  that  he  thought  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Maida  would  stand  as  high 
as  any  exploits  upon  the  records  of 
our  military  achievements,  and 
that  the  glory  of  general  Stuart 
and  his  brave  army  would  survive 
it  to  the  latest  posterity,  unless  the 
country  should,  at  any  time,  sink 
to  such  a  state  of  degradation,  that 
the  memory  of  former  glory  would 
be  a  reproach  to  existing  degene¬ 
racy  ;  even  in  such  a  state  of  degra¬ 
dation,  he  was  sure  that  such  an  in¬ 
stance  as  this  would  be  calculated 
to  rouse  a  nation  to  emulate  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  its  ancestors.  The  name 
of  general  Stuart  will  justly  be 
ranked  with  the  foremost  in  our 
military  annals.  He  had  felt  pecu¬ 
liar  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the 
various  merits  of  this  brilliant  ex¬ 
ploit  because  it  revives  and  resusci¬ 
tates,  as  it  were,  that  half  of  our 
national  character  which  had  been 
called  in  question,  and  proves  that 
Britons  have  the  same  superiority 
over  the  enemy  by  land  as  by  sea. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
concluded  by  moving — 

“  That  the  thanks  of  the  house 
be  given  to  major-general  sir  J. 
Stuart,  for  his  distinguished  ability 
manifested  by  him  -in  the  signal 
victory  obtained  on  the  4th  of  July 
last,  with  an  inferior  force,  over 


the  army  of  the  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Maida.” 

A  similar  motion  was  made  re¬ 
specting  brigadier-generals  Cole  and 
Ackland  :  to  which  was  added 

“That  the  house  both  highly  ap¬ 
proves  and  acknowledges  the  di¬ 
stinguished  valour,  intrepidity,  and 
discipline,  displayed  by  the  officers 
and  men  in  the  glorious  battle  of 
Maida.” 

These  motions  were  seconded  in 
an  excellent  speech  by  sir  John 
Doyle,  and  were  agreed  to  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

On  the  24th  of  December  Mr* 
Biddulph  moved  as  a  resolution  : 

“  That  the  assignment  of  a  salary 
to  any  man  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means  is  un¬ 
necessary,  and  in  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  inexpe¬ 
dient.”  As  a  preface  to  this  mo¬ 
tion,  he  said  he  was  not  aware  how 
it  would  be  received  by  the  housf, 
but  he  was  conscious,  that,  in  sub¬ 
mitting  it,  he  had  performed  his 
duty.  It  was  the  first  attempt  at 
(economy,  as  recommended  so 
strongly  in  his  majesty’s  speech, 
and  as  such  he  ventured  to  urge  it.- 
He  said  that  the  situation  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committees  required  no 
exertion  beyond  the  capability  of 
ordinary  talents,  and  he  thought 
that  there  were  several  gentlemen, 
who  were  already  receiving  salaries 
under  the  government,  who  might 
perform  the  office  very  well.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  several  junior  lords 
of  the  treasury  might  do  the  office, 
and  he  would  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  the  members  of  his  majesty's 
administration,  whether  the  minds 
of  these  gentlemen  carqe  down 
overladen  to  the  house,  or  their 
bodies  over -harassed  with  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  day  ;  or  whether  they 
did  not  come  down  as  full  of  vigour 
and  as  capable  of  that  duty  as 
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any  member  of  the  house.  Ob¬ 
jections  might  be  made,  but  a 
change  of  system  was  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country  : 
the  principle  was  a  good  one,  and 
if  followed  up,  it  would  convince 
the  country  that  the  house  meant 
to  act  upon  a  rigid  ceconomy. 

Mr.  Robson  seconded  thg  mo¬ 
tion  :  upon  which  loi-d  Howick 
said,  No  person  felt  more  deeply 
than  he  did,  the  propriety  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  and  pro¬ 
secuting  the  plan  of  ceconomy,  as 
recommended  in  his  majesty’s 
speech  ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
the  principle  recommended  in  that 
speech  was  ever  intended  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution  as  the  one  now 
submitted  by  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman.  As  to  the  motion,  he  was 
persuaded  that  if  it  were  carried, 
few  would  be  found  to  execute  the 
duties  of  the  department,  and  the 
proverb,  “  What's  every  body’s  bu¬ 
siness,  is  nobody’s/’  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  verified.  At  all  events  the 
resolution  ought  not  to  be  moved 
till  the  end  of  the  session  ;  he  should 
therefore  move  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph  the  motion  was  negatived  : 
and  on  the  29th  Mr.  Hobhouse 
was  voted  to  be  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means,  with  the  usual  salary. 

On  the  30th  the  house  went  into 
a  committee  on  the  act  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  leather  trade  ;  and  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Temple,  leave  was 
obtained  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
t-epeal  the  act  that  prohibits  the  re¬ 
grating  6f  oak-bark,  and  to  in¬ 
demnify  persons  who  had  incurred 
penalties  for  regrating  oaken  bark. 
His  lordship  then  moved  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  of  the  propriety 
of  permitting  sugar  and  molasses 


to  be  used  in  distilleries  and  brow* 
eries,  in  order  to  effect  a  relief  to 
the  West  India  trade :  the  com¬ 
mittee  being  appointed,  the  noble 
lord  next  adverted  to  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  the  country,  and 
moved  that  the  laws  relating  to  it 
be  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
also  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
last  session,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Perceval  asked  for  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  M.  Talley* 
rand,  which  led  to  the  negotiation. 

Lord  Howick  in  reply  declared 
that  the  parts  of  the  letters  that 
had  been  suppressed  were  entirely 
of  a  private  nature.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  a  good  deal  at  large  on  the 
subject,  saying  that  it  was  his 
most  anxious  desire  to  put  the 
house  in  possession  of  every  docu¬ 
ment  that  could  consistently  with  a 
sense  of  public  duty  be  produced, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  this  important 
case. 

Lord  Yarmouth  stated  that  the 
uti  possidetis  was  the  principle  adopt¬ 
ed  by  M.  Talleyrand. 

Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  a  few  words,  when  the  subject 
was  dropped  for  the  present. 

Lord  Grenville,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  which 
being  read  the  first  time,  his  lord- 
ship  moved  that  it  be  printed,  and 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving,  that  no  person  could  be 
more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  measure 
now  submitted  to  the  house,  and  of 
the  propriety  of  giving  full  time 
for  its  due  consideration  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  intended  to  give  about  a  fort¬ 
night’s  notice  before  he  should 
move  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Hawkesbuyr  said  the  rescv 
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iution  of  last  session  was  followed 
by  an  address  to  the  crown,  recom¬ 
mending  a  communication  with  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  as  to  the  means  of 
abolishing  the  slave-trade.  Some 
information  on  this  subject,  he 
thought,  should  be  given, 

Lord  Eldon  was  of  the  same 
opinion  :  to  which  lord  Grenville 
replied,  that  it  was  his  wish  time 
should  be  given  to  come  to  a  grave 
and  solemn  decision,  but  not  such 
a  delay  as  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  during  the  present  session. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  avowed 
his  determination  to  oppose  the 
bill. 

The  motion  for  printing  the  bill 
being  agreed  to,  and  the  order  of 
the  day  being  read,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  papers  respecting 
the  late  negotiation  with  France: 

.Lord  Grenville  rose  and  suoke  : 

X 

My  lords,  having  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  your  lordships  the 
papers  respecting  the  late  negotia¬ 
tion  between  this  country  and 
France,  it  now  becomes  my  duty 
to  move  your  lordships  to  address 
his  majesty  on  the  result  of  that  ne¬ 
gotiation.  My  object  is  to  move, 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  humbly 
and  gratefully  acknowledging  his 
majesty’s  desire  to  restore  to  his 
subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  as¬ 
suring  his  majesty  of  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  failure  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  entered  into  for  that  purpose, 
did  not-  arise  from  any  failure  in  his 
majesty’s  paternal  regard  for  the 
welfare  'of  his  people,  but  is  wholly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  exorbitant 
demands  and  ambitious  views  of 
France,  and  pledging  ourselves  to 
«oncur,  in  every  effort,  to  support 
his  majesty  in  the  continuance  of 
the  contest.  I  will  now,  my  lords, 
briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  leading 
principles  which  characterize  the 
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negotiation,  which  is  the  subject  of 
our  discussion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  peace  was  desirable,  if 
a  peace  could  be  obtained  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  honour  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  country.  It  must  always 
be  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  every  state 
actuated  by  enlightened  views  of 
policy,  will  necessarily  consider  the 
prosecution  of  war  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable,  a  secure, 
and  a  permanent  peace  ;  of  a  peace 
which  shall  insure  safety  against 
the  renewal  of  war,  and  safety  in 
the  conduct  of  it  in  the  event  of  its 
renewal.  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  a  nation,  actuated  by  views 
of  sound  policy,  may  think  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  peace, 
which  bears  every  promise  of  being 
permanent.  If  we  look  back  to 
the  treaties  of  peace  formerly  con¬ 
cluded  by  this  country,  we  find 
that  though,  of  course,  they  could 
not  be  considered  as  permanent, 
yet  that  they  produced  a  consider¬ 
able  interval  of  tranquillity,  an  in¬ 
terval  which  might  then  be  fairly 
calculated  upon,  and  which,  in  as 
much  as  it  served  to  recruit  and  in¬ 
crease  the  resources  of  the  country, 
was  worth  making  sacrifices  to  ob¬ 
tain.  In  this  view  of  the  subject, 
and  with  the  moral  certainty  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  considerable  interval  of 
tranquillity,  valuable  sacrifices,  I 
do  not  mean  merely  valuable  in 
point  of  finance,  of  commerce,  or 
of  revenue,  but  valuable  m  point 
of  strength,  might,  consistently 
with  sound  policy  and  expediency, 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  treaty  of  peace  :  but  those 
who  consider  the  state  of  Furore 
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for  six  years,  or  I  may  say  for 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  past, 
must  be  convinced  that  there  Was 
no  rational  hope  of  any  consider- 
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able  interval  of  tranquillity  follow¬ 
ing  a  treaty  cf  peace  with  France, 
it  became  therefore  an  object  in 
this  negotiation,  to  seek  out  for  an 
equivalent  to  set  up  against  that 
want  of  permanence  which  must 
attend  any  peace  made  under  such 
circumstances.  Valuable  sacrifices 
could  not  be  made  to  obtain  an 
unstable  and  insecure  peace.  I 
was  therefore,  my  lords* of  opinion, 
and  still  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
only  basis  upon  which  we  ought 
to  treat  with  France,  was  that  of 
actual  possession.  We  had  made 
several valuableconquests  by  means 
of  our  maritime  superiority,  whilst 
France  had  made  great  and  exten¬ 
sive  conquests  on  the  continent. 
Those  conquests  were,  however,  of 
a  description  totally  distinct,  and 
could  not  be  exchanged  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage  to  either 
country.  This  country  being  a 
great  maritime  and  colonial  power, 
and  France  a  great  continental 
power,  there  could  be  no  recipro¬ 
city  of  cession  between  the  two 
powers*  which  could  in  any  degree 
tend  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
The  conquests  made  by  this  coun¬ 
try  could  be  of  no  use  to  France, 
unless  she  could  become  a  great 
con  mercial  and  colonial  power : 
the  conquests  made  by  France 
could  be  of  no  use  to  this  country, 
unless  she  could  become  a  great 
continental  power.  Thus,  the  state 
of  actual  possession  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  only  true  basis  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  between  this  country  and 
France,  the  only  basis  upon  which 
peace  ought  to  he  established,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  ne¬ 
gotiation  took  place,  the  only  basis 
on  which  it  could  rationally  be 
founded,  viewing  the  relative  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  two  countries,  regard¬ 
ing  also  the  situation  of  Europe, 
and  the  slender  prospect  of  a  peace 
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concluded  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  producing  any  considerable 
interval  of  tranquillity,  and  for  thd 
attainment  cf  which,  therefore,  no 
valuable  sacrifices  ought  to  be 
made  by  this  country,  because 
they  could  not  insure  to  us  safety 
against  the  immediate  renewal  of 
the  war.  This  was,  therefore,  the 
basis  which  I  thought  the  only  one 
which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  this 
country  and  France,  rf  such  a  treaty 
was  to  be  attained,  and  this  also 
was  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom 
I  had  the  honour  to  act,  amongst 
whom  and  myself  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  unanimity  pre¬ 
vailed,  previous  to,  and  from  the 
moment  of  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiation  to  its  close,  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  procedure  of  that  ne¬ 
gotiation,  from  the  hour  it  began 
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till  the  moment  of  its  breakin  g  off, 
we  had  but  one  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  and  unanimously  concur¬ 
red  in  all  the  steps  taken  during  its 
progress.  My  lords,  when  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  present  ministers  came  into 
office,  they  found  a  treaty  conclud¬ 
ed  by  their  predecessors  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  which  each  party  bound  itself 
not  to  conclude  peace,  without  the 
consent  of  he  other,  I  am  not 
about  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  treaty  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  a  wise  measure.  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  what  re¬ 
mains  of  Europe  is  to  be  maintain¬ 
ed,  if  Europe  is  to  be  recovered,  as 
I  trust  it  will  be  recovered,  it  can 
only  be  by  a  firm  bond  of  union,  a. 
strict  alliance  between  this  country 
and  the  powers  of  the  continent; 
When  I  declare  that  a  wise  treaty* 
in  which  one  party  cannot  make 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  Tam  not  to  have  extreme 
cases  put  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  inconveniences  may  arise  from 
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ilich  a.  stipulation.  My  answer  to 
such  an  argument  is  short,  that  ex- 
treme  cases  ought  not  to  be  put. 
Extreme  cases  cannot  be  included 
in,  nor  ought  they  to  be  an  objec¬ 
tion  to,  a  general  rule  ;  they  must 
be  met  and  provided  for  on  their 
own  specific  grounds.  An  extreme 
case  may  be  put,  that  Russia  might 
demand,  as  a  condition  of  peace, 
that  half  the  old  French  monarchy 
should  be  ceded  to  her ;  in  that 
case,  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that 
this  country  would  continue  the 
war  on  such  a  ground.  Such  ex- 
treme  cases,  however,  may  he  put 
oi^l  of  the  argument,  having  no 
connection,  in  fact*  with  the  broad 
and  general  principle  on  which 
such  treaties  are  concluded.  Even, 
however,  supposing  that  the  treaty 
"With.  Prussia,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  had  not  been  wisely  con¬ 
cluded  ;•  still  the  sacred  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  sovereign  having  been 
given  to  Russia,  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  were  bound  to  act  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  injunction  of  that 
treaty,  and  to  fulfil  its  conditions. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  negotiation 
commenced  in  compliance  with  the 
injunctions  of  that  treaty,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  those  views 
with  regard  to  our  other  allies, 
which  were  dictated  by  justice  and 
good  faith.  Amongst  those  allies 
were  to  be  classed  those  to  whom 
We  were  bound  by  treaty,  and 
those  to  whom  we  were  bound  by 
the  circumstances  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  war,  and  the  si¬ 
tuations  in  which  they  were  placed 
in  consequence  of  the  events  of 
that  war.  Of  the  former  class  of* 
albcs  were  Sweden  and  Portugal, 
and  of  the  latter,  Naples  and  "the 
elector  of  Hanover  ;  who,  in  this 
case,  must  he  considered  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  power.  With 
respect  to  Sweden  and  Portugal, 
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nothing  more  was  required  than  to 
guaranty  to  those  powers  their 
state  of  actual  possession  ;  no  con¬ 
quests  having  been  made  by  them 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cede,  nor 
any  thing  taken  from  them,  re-o 
speeting  which  it  was  necessary  to 
enter  into  discussion.  The  king  of 
Naples  stood  in  a  different  situation : 
he  had  unfortunately,  like  too  many 
other  continental  states,  been  de¬ 
prived,  by  the  power  of  France,  of 
all  his  dominions  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  My  lords,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying*,  that  I  would 
have-  consented  to  make  sacrifices 
not  merely  valuable  in  finance,  in 
revenue,  or  in  commerce,  but  even 
sacrifice  of  safety  and  of  strength, 
to  procure  the  restoration  to  the 
king  of  Naples  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  but  no  sacrifices  that  we 
could  make  could  have  been  an 
equivalent  to  France  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  therefore  necessarily  became  a 
discussion  of  equivalents,  With  the 
view  of  indemnifying  th°  king  of 
Naples  for  the  loss  of  his  kingdom 
somewhere  else.  With  respect  to 
Sicily,  the  king  of  Naples  was  still 
in  possession  of  that  island,  or 
rather,  i  would  say,  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  brave,  and,  as  it  has 
been  proved,  an  invincible  British 
army.  That  army  had  entered 
the  island  with  the  consent  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  who  had  received 
them  there  in  the  full  confidence 
that  they  would  defend  it  bravely 
and  gallantly  against  the  enemv, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  the  island  would 
not  he  given  up  to  the  enemy. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been, 
an  indelible  disgrace  to  this  country 
to  have  given  up  Sicily  to  France 
upon  their  offer  of  an  equivalent ! 
Was  it  for  us  to  traffic  with  Sicily, 
and  to  dispose  of  it,  without  the 
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of  its  sovereign  ?  If  the  king  of 
Naples  chose  to  surrender  his  domi¬ 
nions  for  what  he  might  consider  a 
sufficient  equivalent,  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  he  was,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  make  such  an  exchange ; 
but  it  was  not  for  us  to  traffic  with 
Sicil  ,  and  barter  it  away  fo;  a  y 
equivalent  without  the  consent  of 
its  sovereign.  With  respect  to 
Hanover,  my  lords,  I  feel  some 
difficulty  in  addressing  your  lord- 
ships  upon  that  topic — not  that 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
our  negotiation  with  respect  toythat 
electorate  rests,  or  as  to  the  injus¬ 
tice  committed  by  the  enemy  upon 
the  territories  of  that  electorate, — 
but  from  a  doubt  that  from  some 
perversion  or  distortion  of  what  is 
clear  and  obvious,  there  should  be 
an  idea  entertained  that  our  bene¬ 
ficent  sovereign  had  for  a  moment 
wished  to  sacrifice  any  British  in¬ 
terest  to  the  re-attainment  of  Ha¬ 
nover.  My  lords,  his  majesty, 
with  that  beneficence  which  has 
always  characterized  his  reign,  had 
not  the  remotest  wish  that  the  least 
British  interest  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Hanover.  But,  my 
lords,  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
to  its  sovereign  was  a  point  in  which 
the  honour  of  this  country  was 
deeply  involved.  It  was  said  by  a 
great  statesman,  now  no  more, 
after  some  remarks  against  Ha¬ 
nover,  that  if  Hanover  was  invaded 
on  account  of  its  connection  with 
this  country,  he  would  as  soon 
fight  for  Hanover  as  for  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  honour  of  the  country 
being  equally  involved  in  boh 
cases.  Hanover,  my  lords,  was 
at  peace  with  France,  it  was  not 
connected  in  any  way  which  could 
be  a  legitimate  cause  for  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  that  electorate  ; 


yet  Hanover  was  seized  by  France 
soon  after  the  latter  power  had  de¬ 
clared  war  against  this  country, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  than  be¬ 
cause  it  was  thought  by  France  a 
good  means  of  injuring  this  coun¬ 
try  to  invade  and  take  possession 
of  Hanover.  Hanover  was  there¬ 
fore  sacrificed  to  injustice  on  the 
part  of  France  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  injuring  this  country. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  dis¬ 
graceful  in  us  not  to  insist  upon 
the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  its 
sovereign,  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  solely  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  this  country  ?  The 
restoration  of  Hanover,  thus  un¬ 
justly  seized,  was  therefore  insisted 
upon  as  an  indispensable  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  negotiation.  The 
French  government  felt  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  act,  and  consented  to 
restore  it.  This  was  consented  to 
previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiation,  and  never  after¬ 
wards  became  an  object  of  dispute. 
And  your  lordships  are  perfectly 
aware,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
papers  on  the  table,  that  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  negotiation  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  discussion  about 
Hanover,  but  arose  from  far  dif¬ 
ferent  causes.  My  lords,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  acted  during  the  whole  of 
the  negotiation  was,  that  of  good 
faith  towards  our  allies.  Without 
that  no  treaty  can  be  concluded  br 
this  country,  without  disgracing 
ourselves.  The  principle  acted 
upon  by  the  French  government 
invariably  through  the  whole  ne¬ 
gotiation  was,  that  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  effect  a  separation  between 
us  and  our  allies.  My  lords,  in  all 
the  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  it  is  manifest 
that,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
negotiat'on  to  the  last,  their  only 
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object  \v;is  to  endeavour  to  effect  a 
separation  between  this  country 
and  Russia.  Had  Russia,  my 
lords,  insisted  upon  extravagant 
and  immoderate  terms,  or  had  she 
insisted  upon  points  trifling  and 
uninteresting,  it  might  have  been 
a  painful  duty  for  me  to  stand  up 
in  this  place  and  state  the  rupture 
of  the  negotiation  in  consequence 
of  any  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  But,  my  lords,  the  very 
contrary  of  all  this  was  the  case  ; 
the  terms  insisted  on  by  Russia 
were  moderate,  even  from  all  views 
of  ambition,  and  were  only  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  security  of  her  allies.  She 
demanded  the  guarantee  of  Sicily 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Dalmatia  by  the  French 
troops.  By  holding  Dalmatia  the 
French  turn  the  flank  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Austria,  and  threaten  the 
Austrian  capital.  Dalmatia,  also, 
though  not  immediately  connected 
with  Turkey,  is  yet  occupied  by 
the  French  troops,  with  hostile  de¬ 
signs  against  that  power.  Dal¬ 
matia  is  not  necessary  to  the  vast 
empire  obtained  by  the  arms  of 
France,  and  can  only  be  held  by 
the  latter  power  as  a  post  of  offence 
towards  Austria  and  the  Porte,  and 
in  hostility  towards  Russia.  These 
were  the  only  terms  insisted  on  by 
Russia,  not  to  gratify  any  objects 
of  ambition,  not  for  the  increase  of 
power,  but  to  obtain  security  for 
her  allies,  to  obtain  that  in  which 
this  country  was  equally  interested. 
The  guarantee  of  Sicily  to  the  king 
of  Naples  was  clearly  a  British  ob¬ 
ject,  and  in  which  this  country  has 
a  preferable  interest.  This  eva¬ 
cuation  of  Dalmatia  by  the  French 
troops,  to  which  Russia  conflned 
herself,  not  making  any  demand 
of  the  territory,  is  also  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  country  as  well  as  to 
*nir  ally.  My  lords,  I  should  have 


rejoiced  if  I  could  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity,  instead  of  moving  an 
address  to  his  majesty  upon  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiation,  of 
moving  an  address  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace.  That  I  have  not 
that  opportunity,  is  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  enemy,  to  his 
views  of  ambition,  to  the  principles 
upon  which  he  acted,  and  which 
were  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
those  principles  upon  which  this 
country  must  ever  act,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  her  interests  and  the 
maintenance  of  her  honour.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  have  every  heart  and 
mind  in  the  country  with  me,  when 
I  say  that  this  country  never  can 
negotiate  upon  a  principle  of  infe¬ 
riority  to  France.  An  expression 
was  used  by  the  French  ministers, 
which  is  stated  in  the  papers,  that 
if  we  had  made  peace  at  the  period 
alluded  to  in  the  papers,  the  treaty 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
would  never  have  been  signed,  or 
at  least  would  not  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  happens,  however,  that 
supposing  peace  to  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
after  the  arrival  of  our  ministers  at 
Paris,  the  treaty  could  not  have 
been  signed  before  the  treaty  of  the 
German  confederacy  was  publish¬ 
ed.  Thus,  this  very  confederation 
must  unavoidably  have  preceded 
the  treaty ;  and,  supposing  it  to 
have  happened  the  day  after,  it 
would  necessarily  have  been  a  cause 
for  war.  My  lords,  I  will  only 
make  one  more  observation  respect¬ 
ing  the  stay  of  our  minister  at 
Paris.  It  was  perfectly  evident, 
that,  when  the  chief  of  the  French 
government  set  out  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  negotiation  and 
hostilities  against  an  ally  of  one  of 
the  parties  negotiating  could  go  on 
pari  passu.  The  assembling  of  the 
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French  army  was,  indeed,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  breaking  off  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  and  when  the  chief  of 
the  French  government  set  out  to 
commence  hostilities  against  the 
ally  of  Russia,  it  was  clearly  im¬ 
possible  that  the  negotiation  and 
the  hostile  attack  could  go  on  at 
tire  same  time.  My  lordst,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  every  thing 
like  a  pledge  to  his  majesty  respect¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  negotiation  was 
carefully  avoided,  until  the  papers 
should  be  regularly  before  the 
house.  Now  that  the  subject  comes 
regularly  under  your  lordships’  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  intend  to  propose  that 
your  lordships  should  pledge  your¬ 
selves  to  support  his  majesty  in  this 
contest,  the  continuance  of  which 
has  been  rendered  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  ambition  of  France,” 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving 
an  address  to  his  majesty  ;  to  the 
purport  as  stated  in  his  speech. 

Lord  Hawkesbury.  Although, 
my  lords,  we  may  differ  in  some 
instances,  with  respect  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  mode  and  course  pursued  in 
this  negotiation,  yet,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  difference  as  to  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  result.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that,  at  this  moment,  while 
our  enemy  continues  to  pursue  his 
aggressions,  and  to  follow  that  sy¬ 
stem  by  which  bis  conduct  has  been 
regulated  since  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  such  a  peace  as  we 
alone  look  to  as  affording  security 
to  ourselves  and  allies  is  utterly 
unattainable.  I  therefore  most 
completely  concur  with  the  noble 
lord  upon  the  great  points  which 
he  has  stated,  and  of  course  do  not 
feel  desirous  of  urging  any  material 
objection  to  the  address.  At  the 
same  time  this  address  may,  in  some 
parts,  he  liable  to  ambiguity  ;  and 
iffieiefore,  if  I  do  agree  to  it,  ff 


must  be  with  some  qualification. 
But,  my  lords,  I  most  particularly 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  good  faith  which 
it  has  maintained  with  respect  to 
our  allies.  And  if  Russia  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  evacuation  of  Dal¬ 
matia  by  the  French  ;  and  if  that 
were  the  only  point  of  difference 
between  us  and  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that,  upon  that  point  alone, 
ministers  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  breaking  off  the  nego¬ 
tiation.  T  have  always  thought, 
and  maintained,  my  lords,  that  if 
there  was  any  point  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to  more  than  ano¬ 
ther,  if  there  was  any  point  which 
ought  to  be  insisted  on  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  every  thing  except  our 
own  vital  interests,  that  point  was, 
that  Dalmatia  and  lstria,  formerly 
dependencies  of  the  Venetian  states, 
should  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops.  In  these  points,  then,  I 
most  unequivocally  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  who  has  proposed  the 
address.  But  while  I  say  this,  I 
beg  not  to  be  understood  as  ap¬ 
proving  all  that  passed  in  the 
course  of  this  negotiation.  Where 
we  approve  of  the  general  result, 
we  may  still  differ  materially  as  to 
some  particular  parts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  allow, 
that  where  we  do  approve  of  the 
general  principles  that  pervade  the 
whole,  and  of  the  practical  result, 
■we  ought  not  to  be  too  fastidious 
respecting  modes,  or  too  parti¬ 
cular  in  searching  out  minute  and 
comparatively  trilling  errors.  This 
I  declared  on  a  former  occasion, 
and  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion 
which  I  then  expressed.  But  when 
a  declaration  is  solemnly  made  to 
the  public,  which  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  papers  now  on  your  table,  I 
must  confess  that  this  appears  to 
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me  no  trifling  matter,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  nukes  a  most  material  dif¬ 
ference.  I  allude,  my  lords,  to 
the  declaration  of  his  majesty, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  French, 
from  the  outset  of  the  negotiation, 
agreed  to  proceed  upon  the  basis 
:Of  actual  possession,  subject  to  the 
interchange  of  such  equivalents  as 
might  be  fur  the  advantage  and 
honour  of  the  two  countries.  Now 
I  confess,  that,  after  a  most  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  these  papers,  I 
have  found  nothing  in  the  whole  of 
them  that  can  be  considered  as  a 
certain  and  unequivocal  foundation 
for  such  a  declaration.  Before  the 
arrival  of  lord  Yai  mouth  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  basis  of  actual  possession 
was  so  far  from  being  agreed  npon, 
that  another  very  different  was  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  to  be  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  would  enter  upon  a  negotia¬ 
tion.  Lord  Yarmouth,  indeed, 
gives  a  statement  in  writing  as  a 
-conversation  which  he  had  with 
Talleyrand,  and  he,  yio  doubt, 
firmly  believed  that  Talleyrand 
had  proposed  the  basis  of  actual 
possession.  But  in  looking  over 
the  papers,  and  examining  with  all 
-the  attention  in  my  power  the  writ¬ 
ten  account  which  the  noble  lord 
has  given  of  that  conversation,  I 
can  find  nothing  that  can  afford  a 
distinct,  precise,  and  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  basis  of  actual  pos¬ 
session  was  clearly  agreed  to  by  the 
French  minister.  It  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  then,  that  lord  Yarmouth  un¬ 
derstood  rthat  the  basis  of  actual 
possession  had  been  acceded  to  by 
Talleyrand.  Rat  you  ought  to 
have  demanded  a  precise  and  cate¬ 
gorical  recognition  of  that  basis  as 
a  preliminary  step,  before  you  gave 
•full  powers  to  treat  to  your  nego¬ 
tiator.  This  would  have  avoided 

all  abscuiity.  There  could  have 
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been  no  room,  at  least  no  fair 
grounds,  for  cavilling  after  this.  I 
do  not  by  any  means  object  to  pre¬ 
vious  communications  :  these  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary.  Nei¬ 
ther  do  I  object  to  their  production ; 
but,  as  they  form  no  part  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  proceedings,  they  can¬ 
not  be  admitted  as  the  only  proof 
of  the  particular  basis  agreed  upon. 
This  ought  to  be  clearly  seen  from 
the  wriiten  and  essential  docu¬ 
ments,  and'  of  all  others  this  is  the 
point  upon  which  precision  is  neces¬ 
sary.  But  more  particularly  in 
the  present  instance,  the  utmost 
precision  is  to  be  expected,  after  the 
declaration  which  has  been  made 
by  his  majesty,  that  the  French 
government,  from  the  beginning, 
admitted  the  basis  of  actual  posses¬ 
sion. 

Lord  Sidmouth  contended  that 
though  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis 
was  not  distinctly  laid  down  in  the 
written  communications  of  the 
French  government,  yet  that  die 
tenor  of  all  that  occurred  during 
the  negotiation,  afforded  such  strong 
presumption  as  amounted  to  com¬ 
plete  proof,  when  taken  together 
with  the  circumstance,  that  lord 
Yarmouth  had  been  authorised  to 
state  that  principle  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  negotiation  was  to  be 
opened.  Adverting  to  the  state  of 
the  continent,  he  allowed  that  we 
had  nothing  on  which  we  could 
rely  for  co-operation  in  our  fu¬ 
ture  contests  with  France,  but 
Russia  ;  it  was  certainly  therefore 
impossible  to  look  at  the  continent 
without  alarm,  but  he  would  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  was  not  any  cause  for 
dismay.  While  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  that  power  and  this  country 
existed,  hope  would  remain.  It 
ought  also  to  be  considered,  that 
the  power  which  France  now  pos¬ 
sessed  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
C  4?  the 
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the  military  genius  of  her  chief. 
With  his  death  it  would  decrease 
if  not  terminate,  and  even  during 
his  life  it  could  by  no  means  be  re¬ 
garded  as  permanent.  If  this  man 
were  not  to  be  a  sole  instance  of 
the  immutability  of  fortune,  a  sini- 
gle  reverse  would  be  more  fatal  to 
him  than  to  any  distinguished  con¬ 
queror  of  former  times. 

Lord  Grosvenor  approved  the 
principles  exemplified  by  ministers 
throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  negotiation. 

Lord  Eldon  and  lord  Lauder¬ 
dale  spoke  on  the  subject,  when  the 
address  was  agreed  to  n  m.  diss. 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  same 
business  was  brought  on  in  the 
house  of  commons  ;  when 

Lord  Howick  rose,  and  spoke 
in  substance  as  follows  — “  Sir,  the 
papers  relative  to  the  late  nego¬ 
tiation,  which  were  laid  before  this 
house  by  command  of  his  majesty, 
having  been  so  long  in  the  hands 
of  every  member,  it  now  becomes 
my  duty,  in  conformity  to  the 
usage  on  such  occasions,  to  submit 
to  you  such  propositions  as  the 
consideration  of  them  naturally 
suggests,  and  to  move  an  address 
containing  the  sentiments  which 
the  house,  I  flatter  myself,  must 
be  disposed  to  convey  to  the  throne 
upon  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the 
public.  In  rising  to  perform  this* 
duty,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  re¬ 
gret,  a  deep  and  poignant  regret, 
at  the  failure  of  an  effort,  on  our 
part  made  with  sincerity,  and  pur¬ 
sued  with  good  faith,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  upon  terms  advan¬ 
tageous  to  this  country,  and  to  all 
Europe;  a  regret  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  justifiable  and  becoming, 
but  at  present  aggravated  by  the 
events  which  have  lately  occurred 
upon  the  continent,  and  which 
seem  to  render  the  attainment  of 


that  object  more  difficult  and  more 
distant  than  ever.  But  besides 
these  subjects  of  regret  and  of  sor¬ 
row*,  [feel  myself  affected  by  painful 
emotions  of  a  more  private  and 
personal  nature.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  forget  by  whom,  had  it 
so  pleased  God,  this  important  bu-. 
siness  wrould  have  been  opened  to 
the  house.  I  cannot  therefore  pre? 
sent  myself  to  your  notice  on  this 
occasion,  without  being  reminded 
of  the  infinite  loss  I  have  personal¬ 
ly  sustained  in  being  deprived  of 
my  friend,  of  my  instructor,  with¬ 
out  whom  I  should  have  felt  no 
confidence  in  myself ;  and  in  re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  wrorth  and  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  loss  which 
the  public  have  sustained  is  irre¬ 
sistibly  forced  upon  my  recollec¬ 
tion.  But  if  any  thing  could  sup¬ 
port  and  encourage  me  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duty  now  imposed 
upon  me,  it  is  the  knowledge  I 
possess  of  the  principles  and  opi¬ 
nions  which  Mr.  Fox  held  upon  this 
subject,  till  he  ceased  to  think  at 
all  ;  it  is  a  knowledge  that  every 
sentiment  of  his  heart,  every  effort 
of  his  faculties,  was  directed  to  se¬ 
cure  the  power,  the  peace,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  country.  If 
I  could  suppose  that  the  object  of 
the  proposition  with  which  I  shall 
conclude,  would  obtain  that  gene¬ 
ral  concurrence  it  has  received  out 
of  doors,  and  which  indeed  it  has 
received  in  another  house  of  par¬ 
liament,  my  task  wrould  be  gene¬ 
rally  lightened.  But  I  know  too 
wrell  the  severity  of  criticism,  which 
I  must  expect  to  encounter  here  ; 
and  aware  of  the  doubts  wffiich 
some  gentlemen  have  signified  re¬ 
specting  the  conduct  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  the  best  way  of  removing 
them  will  he  to  give  a  clear  and 
detailed  statement  of  the  whole 
transaction,  to  show  that  on  the 
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one  hand  the  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  not  committed  by  any  un¬ 
worthy  concessions  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  satisfy  those,  if  there 
be  any  such,  who  may  be  inclined 
to  disapprove  of  the  result,  that  no 
means  were  left  unemployed  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  a  peace  as  might  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  honour,  the  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
nation.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  employ 
any  argument  to  prove  that  peace 
is  always  desirable,  and  that  it  was 
proper  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
it  to  negotiate.  The  question  how¬ 
ever  is,  whether  admitting  the  ge¬ 
neral  proposition  to  be  true,  did 
we  stand  in  such  a  situation  at  the 
opening  of  the  negotiation,  as 
made  it  advisable  to  conclude  a 
peace  upon  such  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  terms  as  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  ?  I  apprehend,  then,  that 
after  the  failure  of  the  third  coali¬ 
tion,  after  the  fatal  day  of  Auster- 
litz,  there  are  few  who  will  dispute 
that  peace  was  desirable,  provided 
it  copld  be  obtained  without  any 
sacrifices  of  our  honour,  without 
stripping  us  of  the  means  of  renew¬ 
ing  the  war,  in  case  it  was  render¬ 
ed  necessary  by  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy.  Nay,  some  may  think, 
that,  without  calculating  upon  its 
long  duration,  peace  upon  such 
terms  was  desirable,  to  procure  a 
temporary  repose.  If  these  were 
the  views  which  our  situation  natu¬ 
rally  suggested,  what  were  the 
principles  on  which  negotiation  was 
to  be  undertaken  ?  Here  I  may  re¬ 
fer  for  an  answer  to  the  second  let¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  says, 
that  the  object  of  both  parties 
should  be  ‘  a  peace  honourable 
for  both,  and  their  respective  al¬ 
lies  ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  secure,  as  far  as  in  their  power, 
v  /  1 


the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe.’ 
These  principles  I  beg  the  house 
to  keep  in  mind  in  judging  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  the  whole 
of  the  negotiation.  Gut  of  these 
sentiments,  so  expressed  by  Mr. 
Fox,  grew  several  other  points, 
and  the  leading  principles  or  basis 
of  the  whole  transaction.  First,  it 
wras  implied  that  we  w'ere  to  nego¬ 
tiate  in  conjunction  with  Russia  ; 
and  secondly,  that  we  should  ne¬ 
gotiate  on  the  basis  of  actual  pos¬ 
session,  because,  in  order  to  be  ho¬ 
nourable,  the  negotiation  must  be 
equal  ;  and  it  could  not  be  equal, 
unless  it  presumed  that  neither 
party  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  concessions  for  purchas¬ 
ing  peace.  A  peace  negotiated 
upon  such  a  principle,  as  that  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fox, 
necessarily  must  have  been  honour¬ 
able  to  ourselves,  because  it  pre¬ 
served  our  honour  and  our  good 
faith,  and  looked  to  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  That  the 
first  overture  came  from  France,  I 
believe  will  now  hardly  be  dis¬ 
puted.  On  a  former  day  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Canning)  told  us,  that  though 
the  cause  of  the  country  was  clear 
upon  the  face  of  the  transaction, 
yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  ministers,  as  the  attorneys 
for  the  nation,  that  they  should 
prove  three  points :  first,  that  the 
offer  had  been  made  by  the  ene¬ 
my ;  secondly,  that  it  was  an  offer 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  actual 
possession  ;  and  thirdly,  that  we 
had  observed  good  faith  to  our  al¬ 
lies.  As  I  have  said,  that  the 
overture  came  from  the  enemy 
will  hardly  be  disputed.  That  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Fox’s  letter  respect¬ 
ing  the  assassin,  an  answer  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  M.  Talleyrand,  in¬ 
viting  a  friendly  discussion,  is  evi¬ 
dent 
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dent  from  the  papers  on  the  table. 
But,  say  the  honourable  gentlemen, 
it  was  on  a  different  basis  from  that 
of  actual  possession.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  ;  but  what  was  the  answer 
cf  Mr.  Fox  ?  Did  lie  accept  such 
an  offer  ?  Did  he  not  answer  di¬ 
stinctly  that  such  a  basis  was  wholly 
inadmissible,  and  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  mast  of  itself 
lead  to  confusion  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  ;  as,  besides  other  objections, 
it  was  capable  of  being  interpreted 
in  four  different  ways  ?  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  tine,  that  considering 
die  state  of  things  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  war,  no  good 
could  be  expected  from  a  negotia¬ 
tion!  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  Talleyrand  quickly 
gives  it  up;  and,  indeed,  falls  in¬ 
to  a  train  of  observation  that  ne¬ 
cessarily  implies  a  basis  of  actual 
possession.  He  says,  that  it  was 
net  this  nor  that  which  led  to  the 
rupture  of  the  peace,  but  causes 
quite  independent  of  any  state  of 
possession  ;  while  he  says,  in  ex¬ 
press  words,  ‘  the  emperor  desires 
nothing  which  England  possesses. 
You  are  great  at  sea,  France  is 
powerful  by  land,  and  France 
is  willing  to  make  great  conces- 
sions  for  the  sake  of  peace.’  What 
else  could  such  observations  lead 
to,  but  a  recognition  of  the  basis 
of  actual  possession  ?  I  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  mean  to  say  that  the  letters 
of  Talleyrand  make  any  direct  of¬ 
fer  of  the  basis  of  ut'i  possidetis.  I 
have  quoted  them  in  explanation 
of  the  sentiments  he  entertained, 
and  illustrative  of  what  afterwards 
occurred.  'The  offer  of  treating- 
on  the  basis  of  actual  possession 
was  indeed  directly  made  in  an¬ 
other  shape  ;  and  Talleyrand’s 
letters  show  that  he  himself  was 
aware  that  it  was  the  only  fair  ba¬ 
sis  applicable  to  the  situation  of 


the  two  countries.  In  the  letters, 
indeed,  between  Mr.  .Fox  and  M, 
Talleyrand,  the  discussion  was 
chiefly  upon  the  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing,  whether  jointly  with  our  al¬ 
lies,  or  separately.  The  proposal 
to  treat  separately  was  distinctly 
rejected  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  answer 
to  M.  Talleyrand’s  dispatch,  which 
I  have  just  quoted.  Talleyrand  in 
his  reply  still  insists  on  separate  ne¬ 
gotiations,  and  resorts  to  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  failure  of  the 
coalition,  telling  us  that  we  had 
no  concern  in  those  transactions 
which  the  arms  of  France  had  dis¬ 
comfited,  forgetting  that  formerly 
Great  Britain  had  been  held  forth 
as  the  author  and  inciter  of  these 
wars ;  forgetting  too  the  unpa¬ 
ralleled' achievements  of  the  19th 
of  October,  followed  up  by  the 
success  of  sir  Richard  Strachan,  by 
which  France  must  have  so  deeply 
felt  the  share  which  this  country 
took  in  the  events  of  that  war. 
Talleyrand,  too,  talks  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  outvoted  in  some  new 
parliament  or  congress  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  powers.  But  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  the  sophistry  and 
absurdity  of  these  reasonings.  They 
vanished  before  the  concise  and  lu¬ 
minous  statements  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
his  letter  of  the  20th  of  April,  in 
which  he  shows  how  little  such 
matters  had  to  do  with  the  real 
merits  of  the  discussion.  But  tins 
dispatch  of  the  20th  of  April  re- 
mained  unanswered  so  long,  that  it 
was  thought  by  this  government 
that  the  overture  made  by  the  ene¬ 
my  would  have  no  further  result ; 
and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Fox’s  letter 
that  he  considered  the  matter  as  all 
over.  Heie,  then,  i  would  ask, 
whether  up  to  this  period  of  the 
negotiation  there  is  any  thing  which 
any  man  can  blame,  any  thiirg 
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which,  were  it  to  do,  any  man 
would  choose  to  alter  ?  A  right 
honourable  gentleman,  indeed,  did 
choose  to  taunt  ministers  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion  with  their  simplicity 
and  credulity,  and  affected  to  ridi¬ 
cule  their  diplomacy.  But  is  this 
what  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  thinks  deserving  of  ridicule  ? 
If  it  be  true  that  ministers  had 
claimed  from  the  country  the  praise 
of  good  faith,  and  dignity  in  con¬ 
duct,  and  of  openness  and  simpli¬ 
city  in  diplomatic  language,  Mr. 
Fox’s  correspondence  with  Talley¬ 
rand  might  be  held  forth  as  their 
title  to  that  merit.  If  the  people 
of  this  country  had  expected  to  see 
a  noble  simplicity  of  thought  and 
expression,  combined  with  the 
most  dignified  manliness  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  distinguish  their  diplo¬ 
macy,  they  would  find  the  exam¬ 
ple  in  Mr.  Fox’s  letters.  If  the 
people  of  England  expected  to  see 
a  commanding  superiority  of  ge¬ 
nius  displayed  in  its  diplomatic 
transactions  ;  if  they  wished  to  see 
the  honour  of  their  country  strong¬ 
ly  contrasted  with  that  of  France  ; 
could  they  wish  for  a  better  in¬ 
stance  than  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Fox  with  M.  Talleyrand  ?  I 
am  glad  to  perceive  this  opinion 
ratified  by  that  of  this  house,  as  I 
am  convinced  it  must  be  by  the 
judgment,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  all  Europe  and  of  posterity. 
After  Mr.  Fox’s  letter  of  the  20th 
of  April,  the  negotiation  seemed  to 
be  at  an  end,  gs  no  answer  was  re¬ 
ceived  till  the  4th  of  June,  about 
which  time  also  lord  Yarmouth  ar¬ 
rived  from  Paris.  The  letter  of 
Talleyrand,  then  received,  reverts 
generally  to  former  discussions,  and 
does  not  distinctly  admit,  either 
the  basis  of  actual  possession,  or 
that  we  should  negotiate  jointly 
with  Russia  j  though,  in  point  of 


fact,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
direct  overture,  satisfactory  on  both 
these  grounds,  Talleyrand,  how¬ 
ever,  proposes  to  recur  to  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  1782,  though,  indeed,  he 
evidently  misapprehends  the  true 
nature  of  the  proceeding.  Yet  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  lord  Yar¬ 
mouth  came  over  distinctly  autho¬ 
rised  to  make  an  offer  of  neuotia- 
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tion  on  the  basis  of  actual  posses¬ 
sion,  and  to  be  carried'  on  jointly 
with  Russia.  This,  indeed,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  delay  which  had  in¬ 
tervened.  Talleyrand  sent  for 
lord  Yarmouth,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  been  looking  for  a  person 
to  carry  a  confidential  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  British  government.  It 
is  clear,  from  this,  that  Talley¬ 
rand  was  unwilling  to  commit  him¬ 
self  in  writing  particularly  respect¬ 
ing  Hanover,  and  for  that  reason 
delayed  sending  the  letter  of  the 
2d  of  June  till  it  was  accompanied 
with  an  explanation  of  points  he 
considered  as  too  delicate  to  be  in 
the  first  instance  put  in  a  dispatch. 
Upon  this  point  the  evidence  of 
lord  Yarmouth  is  full  and  decisive  ; 
and  after  his  explanation  in  the 
house  a  few  days ’ago,  it  is  impos- 
.  sible  for  any  man  seriously  to  doubt 
that  he  was  fully  authorised  by  the 
French  minister  to  offer  the  uti 
possidetis,  and,  in  substance,  joint 
negotiation.  I  beg,  therefore,  that 
gentlemen  will  resort  to  this  as 
the  best  evidence,  and  not  carp  at 
any  particular  expressions  in  lord 
Yarmouth’s  communication  of  the 
13th  of  June,  a  paper  not  drawn 
up  with  technical  precision,  nor 
intended  for  the  public,  but  as  a 
memorandum  in  the  office  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs.  Will  it  then  be  de¬ 
nied  that  lord  Yarmouth  brought 
for  the  consideration  of  ministers 
an  offer  of  negotiation  on  the  basis 
of  the  uti  possidetis,  and  jointly  with 

Russia  ? 
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Russia  ?  Is  not  the  testimony  or 
lord  Yarmouth  sufficient  ?  But  is 
not  lord  Yarmouth’s  understand¬ 
ing,  that  the  proposal  of  France 
was  such  as  he  had  described  it, 
proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
papers  on  the  table  ?  In  the  first 
conversation  lord  Yarmouth  had 
with  Talleyrand,  does  the  latter 
deny  those  points  ?  No.  He,  in¬ 
deed,  by  his  silence  admits  then], 
and  only  says,  that  as  circum¬ 
stances  had  changed  greatly,  he 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to 
the  extent  of  former  proposals  ; 
that  Russia  was  negotiating  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  Sicily  had  been  found 
indispensable  to  Naples.  Such  are 
the  topics  advanced  by  Talleyrand  ; 
but  never  does  he  deny  what  lord 
Yarmouth  asserts.  Nay,  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  conference,  when  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  French  titles 
and  establishments  is  waved,  it  is 
proposed  that  Sicily  should  be 
given  up  for  Hanover  ;  thus  in 
substance  recognising  the  basis  of 
uti  possidetis ,  by  proposing  that  we 
should  give  up  for  an  equivalent 
that  which  it  was  agreed  should 
be  ceded  purely  and  simply.  The 
fact  was  never  denied,  though  the 
terms  were  often  changed.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  expressions  in 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  which  indeed 
seem  to  contradict  the  fact  of  the 
basis  of  actual  possession  having 
been  admitted.  It  is  said  that 
such  a  thinq;  never  could  have  en- 
tered  Bonaparte’s  head  ;  and  that, 
if  he  had  negotiated  on  such  a 
basis,  he  must  have  continued  in 
possession  of  Moravia,  Austria,  &c. 
forgetting  that  at  the  time  of  this 
negotiation  the  French  were  in 
possession  of  none  of  those  objects, 
and  their  arguments  are  so  absurd 
they  betray  the  consciousness  of  a 
bad  cause.  Can  any  one  doubt, 


then,  that  the  basis  of  actual  pos¬ 
session  was  proposed  by  the 
French  ?  Can  it  be  denied  at  least 
that  we  understood  that  to  be  the 
basis?  Is  there  any  trace  of  out, 
at  any  period,  having  admitted  an¬ 
other  ?  Look  at  Mr.  Fox’s  letter 
of  the  5th  of  July,  in  which  he  in¬ 
structs  lord  Yarmouth  to  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion,  if  the  French 
government  will  not  1  revert  to  its 
original  proposals  with  which  your 
lordship  was  charged.’  Here  I 
ought  to  take  notice  of  a  slight 
omission  in  the  papers,  which 
escaped  ray  notice  till  pointed  out. 
I  had  thought  that  the  words 
*  nous  ne  cvous  demandons  rienj 
which  lord  Yarmouth  mentioned 
as  used  by  Talleyrand,  and  which 
Mr.  Fox  says  had  been  employed 
by  M.  Talleyrand  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  him,  were  actually  in  a 
letter  among  the  papers  on  the 
table.  It  has  been  observed  to  me, 
however,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  too  ac¬ 
curate  to  quote  words  which  had 
not  been  used,  though  the  senti¬ 
ment  is  found  in  substance  in  Tal¬ 
leyrand’s  second  letter.  In  reality 
it  has  been  discovered,  that  in  the 
private  letter  of  Talleyrand  the  lat¬ 
ter  uses  the  very  words  in  question, 
accompanied  with  other  expressions 
explanatory  of  them,  such  as  ‘  that 
the  emperor  had  now  greatly 
changed  his  views  of  things,  and 
was  convinced  that  the  greatness 
of  England  was  compatible  with 
the  greatness  of  France,  &c.’ 
Clear  it  is,  however,  that  ministers 
acted  upon  the  supposition  that 
France  offered  the  basis  of  actual 
possession.” 

His  lordship  then  gave  an  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  negotiation  ; 
and  answered  with  great  eloquence 
the  charge  that  ministers  had  been 
duped  by  the  French.  Turning  to 
the  affairs  ««i  Europe,  he  said,  that 

from 
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from  the  present  situation  of  the 
French  armies,  we  may  hope  that 
the  stupendous  power  they  have 
created  may  be  overturned.  “  I 
own,”  says  the  noble  lord,  u  I  am 
far  from  indulging  a  very  sanguine 
hope.  What  is  to  be  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Disposer  of  events.  If  Eu¬ 
rope  is  to  be  saved,  it  will  be  by 
England  and  Russia.  We  have 
done  what  our  honour  and  durv 
called  upon  us  to  do.  I  should 
now  have  concluded,  but  there  are 
two  points,  which  in  justice  I  can¬ 
not  pass  over.  On  the  30th  of 
August  the  negotiation  appeared 
to  be  at  an  end  ;  but  on  the  4th  of 
tv  eptember  my  noble  friend  was 
invited  to  a  conference.  The  note 
said  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the 
French  was  in  fact  never  delivered. 
If  such  a  note  had  been  received 
by  him,  and  he  had  his  passports 
with  him,  he  ought  not,  and  I 
trust  he  would  not  have  waited  a 
moment  longer  in  France,  but 
would  instantly  have  considered 
the  negotiation  as  at  an  end.  The 
other  point  is,  the  charge  that  a 
sudden  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  negotiation  after  the  political 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  :  it  was  said  that 
the  war  party  had  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  and  that  we  wished 
to  break  off  the  negotiation.  This 
I  most  posi  lively  deny.  My 
noble  friend  (lord  Grenville)  has 
too  independent  a  mind  to  have 
been  directed  by  any  leader ;  and  I 
can  take  upon  myself  to  declare, 
that  there  never  was  the  smallest 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
in  tire  cabinet.  The  last  letter 
written  by  my  deceased  friend  on 
this  subject  is  that  of  the  26th  of 
June  :  but  then  he  all  along  ap¬ 
proved  of  every  thing  that  was 
done,  and  in  his  last  letter  ex¬ 
presses  his  strong  sense  of  the  ca¬ 
vils  of  the  French  covernment,  and 
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directed  that  our  negotiator  should 
proceed  no  further,  except  the 
basis  at  first  agreed  -upon  should 
be  recognised.  In  the  last  con¬ 
versation  which  I  had  with  him, 
which  was  on  the  7th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  Sunday  before  his  death, 
three  great  cardinal  points  were 
insisted  upon  by  him:  1.  The  se¬ 
curity  of  our  honour  in  which 
Hanover  was  concerned.  2.  The 
Russian  connection.  3.  Sicily. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  nego¬ 
tiation  broke  off,  were  in  direct 
conformity  with  this  opinion.  On 
this  occasion  he  told  me,  that  the 
ardent  wishes  of  his  mind  were,  to 
consummate,  before  he  died,  two 
great  works  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart ;  and  these  were,  the  re¬ 
storation  of  a  solid  and  honourable 
peace,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. 

“  I  have  now  endeavoured  to 
show  from  these  papers  that  the  first 
overture  came  from  France  :  next, 
that  the  basis  agreed  upon  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  negotiation  was  that 
of  actual  possession  :  and  lastly, 
that  no  terms  could  be  procured 
that  could  be  accepted,  with  m. 
view  to  the  interests  of  Europe, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
inviolable  good  faith  towards  our 
allies.  I  shall  move,  That  an 
address  be  presented  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  to  acknowledge  with  grati¬ 
tude  the  benevolent  effort  made  by 
his  majesty  to  restore  to  the  coun¬ 
try  the  blessings  of  peace :  that, 
while  we  lament  the  unsuccessful 
result  of  the  attempt,  we  feel  the 
fullest  conviction  that  this  failure 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  injustice 
and  ambition  of  the  Fiench  go¬ 
vernment,  &c,  &c.” 

Lord  Yarmouth  wished  to  trou¬ 
ble  the  house  for  a  short  time,  in 
this  early  stage  of  the  debate,  as 

he  had  a  few  facts  to  state  rerard- 
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tng  the  negotiation  in  which  he 
had  taken  so  considerable  a  share, 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  certain 
attempts  to  throw  blame  upon  his 
conduct.  After  briefly  touching 
upon  the'  commencement  of  the 
negotiation,  he  proceeded  to  justify 
himself  for  what  he  had  been  cen¬ 
sured,  producing  his  full  powers. 
He  found  D’Qubril  in  .Paris  5  and 
it  was  a  fact,  that  whoever  had 
be  en  sent  from  England,  could  not 
have  remained  in  Paris  twelve 
hours  without  exhibiting  his  full 
powers.  His  lordship  saw  the  first 
minister  of  France  at  once,  who 
told  him  that  circumstances  were 
materially  changed.  He  repeated 
to  Talleyrand  the  basis  of  actual 
possession,  and  he  was  almost  cer- 
tain  that  no  objection  would  have 
been  started,  against  it,  or  that  it 
Would  have  received  any  other  con* 
struct  ion  than  its  fair  and  obvious 
meaning,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
melancholy  event  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox.  It  was  also  a  fact  that, 
upon  one  occasion,  Talleyrand  in 
a  passion  declared  he  had  never 
proposed  the  nil  possidetis  ;  but 
lord  Yarmouth  said  he  was  positive 
as  to  the  fact  of  his  having  pro- 
posed  that  as  the  basis,  at  least  as 
one  of  the  bases,  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  He  was  ordered  not  to 
produce  his  fufi  powers  till  the 
basis  of  peace  was  acknowledged  : 
but  at  that  moment  D’Oubril  had 
arrived  in  Paris  ;  but  whether  that 
minister  was  authorised  or  not  to 
subscribe  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  France,  was  a  thing  to  which 
lie  could  not  speak,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  instructions  with 
which  that  minister  was  intrusted. 
When  that  treaty  was  signed,  then 
began  the  difficulties  of  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  situation.  A  paper  of  Satur¬ 
day,  in  detailing  the  debate  in  the 
house  of  lords  on  Friday,  had  said, 


«  that  so  positive  were  ministers  Oft 
this  point*  that  lord  Yarmouth  had 
heeti  desired  not  to  produce  his 
full  powers,  until  he  should  have 
obtained  a  written  document  from 
the  French  government.”  His 
lordship  answered  to  that,  he  had 
no  such  instructions  ;  indeed,  if  he- 
had,  they  would  have  been  un¬ 
availing,  as  no  minister  can  ne* 
gotfate  with  a  French  minister 
without  previously  exhibiting  his 
full  powers  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
refuse  communicating  his  powers. 
His  lordship  next  proceeded  to 
notice  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 
the  terms  they  now  seemed  to  ad¬ 
here  to  in  respect  to  peace  with 
France.  They  had,  in  his  opinion, 
thrown  aside  a  peace  offered  them 
upon  highly  advantageous  terms, 
and  had  resisted  for  two  objects, 
neither  of  which  could  fairly  be 
considered  as  genuine  British  ob- 
jects.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
restitution  of  Sicily  to  its  lawful 
sovereign  ;  and  the  second  was, 
the  evacuation  of  Dalmatia  by  the 
French,  an  object  more  properly 
belonging  to  Russia.  The  noble 
lord  enlarged  upon  these  errors, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  their  im¬ 
policy.  He,  however,  concluded 
by  supporting  the  motion  for  the 
address. 

Mr.  Montague  could  not  assent 
to  the  address,  on  the  principles 
advanced  by  ministers,  in  justifi¬ 
cation  of  their  conduct  in  the  re¬ 
cent  discussions  with  France.  He 
thought  the  negotiation  should  not 
have  been  commenced  or  carried 
on  as  it  had  been.  The  enemy 
had,  in  limine ,  a  great  advantage 
in  the  known  predilection  of  Mr* 
box  for  peace.  It  was  on  this 
principle  avowed,  at  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  periods  of  hostility,  that 
the  French  minister  built  his  hopes 
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of  cajoling  him  into  terms.  He 
was,  in  fact,  practising  on  the 
weak  side  of  Mr.  Fox.  However 
he  might,  have  endeavoured,  with 
this  view,  to  impress  the  British 
minister  with  a  notion  of  his 
being  ready  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
the  ut i  possidetis,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  the  papers  to  show  that 
he  had  ever  been  distinctly  brought 
to  admit  it.  The  only  thing 
which  appeared  on  the  face  of 
them  was,  that  Mr.  Fox,  from  his 
extreme  anxiety  to  bring  about  a 
peace,  was  labouring  throughout 
to  bring  the  French  government  to 
some  such  basis.  We  had  been 
duped  and  bamboozled  by  Talley¬ 
rand,  who,  whenever  he  chose,  on  a 
pretence  of  his  going  to  St.  Cloud  to 
die  emperor,  stuck  up  the  British 
negotiator,  like  a  pin,  to  be  stared 
at.  The  situation  of  lord  Lauder¬ 
dale,  between  Messrs.  Clarke,  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  and  their  master,  could  be 
compared  only  to  that  of  the  man 
who  was  lately  attacked  in  Bond- 
street  by  some  prostitutes,  two  of 
whom  held  him  fast  while  a  third 
rifled  his  pockets.  He  was  there 
only  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of 
the  enemy. 

Sir  T.  Turton  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  negotiation  did  not  com¬ 
mence  in  the  most  dignified  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  on  looking  at  the  papers 
■on  the  table,  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  too  hastily  broken  off. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  making  a 
few  remarks  on  the  extraordinary 
speech  of  Mr.  Montague,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  observe,  that  he  could 
not  without  experiencing  the  bit¬ 
terest  anguish,  entertain  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  this  negotiation, 
commenced  by  one  sincere  friend, 
and  conducted  by  others  for  whom 
he  felt  the  greatest  esteem.  When 
hs  read  the  .documents  which  were 
lying  on  the  table  of  die  house, 


and  perused  them  most  attentively, 
he  found  in  them  parts  of  which 
he  highly  approved,  and  others  of 
which  he  greatly  disapproved.  All 
that  part  which  preceded  the  poli¬ 
tical  death,  as  it  had  been  called, 
of  that  illustrious  man  (Mr.  Fox} 
claimed  his  approbation  and  sup¬ 
port  ;  but  when  death  closed  the 
eyes  of  his  ever-to-be-lamented 
friend,  he  saw,  between  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  the  negotiation, 
obvious  characters  which  distin¬ 
guished  them.  The  honourable 
member  opposite  (Mr.  Montague) 
had  censured  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fox 
respecting  the  assassin  ;  but  he 
was  sure,  that  if  any  part  of  the 
conduct  of  his  departed  friend  de¬ 
served  to  be  held  up  to  the  view 
of  his  country  more  than  another, 
it  was  that  proof  of  his  noble  mind 
and  characteristic  humanity.  When 
such  a  circumstance  came  to  his 
knowledge,  it  was  his  duty  to  com¬ 
municate  it : — he,  who  knew  Mr. 
Fox,  would  not  suspect  him  of 
having  made  such  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
a  negotiation,  but  must  take  it  to 
be  what  it  really  was,  the  warm 
effusion  of  a  manly  disposition  and 
most  exalted  feelings  towards  an 
enemy  in  such  circumstances.  It 
was  this  communication,  however, 
which  brought  about  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  Here  he  could  willingly  cease 
to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
house,  but  should,  even  against  his 
inclination,  proceed  to  consider  its 
progress.  It  would  be  perceived, 
from  perusing  the  documents  laid 
before  parliament,  that  it  was  the 
first  endeavour  of  that  great  man 
to  get  rid  of  all  forms  as  much  as 
possible  ;  and,  secondly,  to  stipu¬ 
late  that  the  terms  should  be  ho¬ 
nourable  for  the  allies  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  &c.  There  was  a  jealousy  in 
his  mind  respecting  the  part  which 
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this  country  should  take  in  con* 
tinental  affairs  :  he  was  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
France  to  exclude  England  from 
interference  on  the  continent ;  but 
his  fears  were  removed  on  this 
head  by  the  declaration  of  the 
French  government,  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  the  continental 
connections  of  Great  Britain  were 
allowed  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms.  The  head  of  the  French 
empire  acceded  to  this  general 
proposition,  the  instant  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  next  question  was 
respecting  negotiation  conjointly 
with  Russia  ;  on  this  the  difference 
and  difficultv  arose ;  for  on  our 

J  7 

part  it  was  declared,  that  if  France 
did  not  admit  Russia  as  a  party, 
the  negotiation  could  not  proceed. 
The  house  would  observe,  during 
this  whole  time  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  words  uti 
possidetis.  The  real  ground,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  the  stipula¬ 
tion  of  honourable  terms  for  our 
allies;  and  next,  that  Russia  should 
be  admitted  to  the  negotiation, 
conjointly  with  this  country.  He 
had  listened  with  the  utmost  at¬ 
tention  to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend  ;  and  either  from  perversion 
of  understanding,  or  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  misapprehension,  he  could 
not  make  out  that  anv  thin  or  more 

i  J  O 

had  been  meant.  He  had  also 
carefully  read  the  papers,  and  they 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  was  the  outline  or  basis  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  beginning.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  his  majesty’s 
ministers  did  not  wish  for  peace  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
every  one  of  them  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  it  ;  he  knew  it  was  the 
object  nearest  the  heart  of  his  il¬ 
lustrious  friend,  now  no  more;  and 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  rest  of 
the  ministers  were  equally  anxious 


for  its  attainment  i  he  should  state 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  nc* 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  France  in 
all  her  professions  for  the  same 
blessing ;  he  did  not  give  any 
credit  to  the  duplicity  charged 
against  the  enemy  on  this  subject  ; 
he  conceived  that  all  the  assertions 
made  respecting  the  tergiversation 
and  deception  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  were  founded  in  error 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  fact. 
There  was  an  obvious  reason  for 
his  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  namely,  that  France  could 
gain  nothing  by  protracting  the 
war  with  this  country.  His  noble 
friend  contended,  that  our  nego¬ 
tiation  had  not  produced  the  small¬ 
est  injury  to  the  affairs  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  In  this,  however,  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  him  in  every  respect. 
Were  we  to  suppose  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  negotiation,  and 
the  shape  which  it  assumed,  had 
not  produced  any  of  those  events 
which  caused  the  late  disasters  ? 
Could  it  be  said  that  it  had  not  con¬ 
siderably  influenced  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  ?  In  fine,  if  the  negotia¬ 
tion  had  produced  any  thing,  it 
was  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia;  for  the  latter  stated  in  its 
declaration,  that  France  was  nego¬ 
tiating  to  take  from  her  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Hanover,  which  she  had 
guarantied  already.  This,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  essential  points  on 
which  the  war  broke  out  between 
them.  He  did  not  blame  mini¬ 
sters  for  that  event.  They  had 
been  placed  between  two  evils,  and 
they  chose  what  they  thought  the 
lesser  : — but  to  come  to  the  nego¬ 
tiation  itself.  Here  the  honoura¬ 
ble  member  went  through  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  business  as  it  concerned 
lord  Yarmouth.  In  this  state  of 
things,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
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send  over  another  negotiator,  and 
no  one,  certainly,  could  be  fitter 
for  the  discharge  of  so  important 
a  business  than  his  noble  friend 
( lord  Lauderdale) ,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  made  to  him  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Mon¬ 
tague),  from  the  noble  lord’s  great 
talents,  his  natural  acuteness,  his 
habits  for  business,  and  more  than 
all,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  minister  of  France.  When  the 
noble  lord  went  to  Paris,  he  carried 
with  him  positive  instructions,  con¬ 
formably  to  which  he  acted  with 
the  utmost  strictness,  and  upheld 
thereby  what  was  termed  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  country.  If  he  had  any 
objection  to  make,  it  was,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  been  too  peremp¬ 
tory  in  forms  ;  for  it  should  be 
observed,  that  till  that  time  the 
uti  possidetis  had  not  been  made 
a  sine  qua  non.  On  his  arrival, 
the  noble  lord  presented  a  note  in 
writing,  stating  the  general  terms 
on  which  the  negotiation  should  be 
conducted ;  insisting,  however,  that 
first,  the  French  government  should 
return  to  the  basis  of  the  uti  pos¬ 
sidetis,  otherwise  that  the  nego¬ 
tiation  must  be  broken  off.  When 
the  French  government  considered 
the  nature  of  these  demands,  and 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  made  ; 
when  they  reflected  on  the  time 
likewise,  and  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  attending  it  ;  when  they 
coupled  with  these  facts  and  ap¬ 
pearances  the  political  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  whose  character,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  this 
country,  was  looked  up  to  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  with  veneration,  it 
could  not  fail  to  have  caused  very 
great  sensations  in  France  and 
throughout  the  continent.  Though 
his  noble  friend  (lord  Howick)  had 
been  amongst  the  ablest  supporters 
of  that  astonishing  man  for  many 
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years,  and  he  believed,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  that  all  the  mini¬ 
sters  were  sincere  in  their  wishes 
for  peace,  yet  it  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  considering  the  whole  of  the 
men  who  composed  his  majesty’s 
councils,  should  have  contemplated 
a  change  of  measures,  and  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  system  which 
they  might  have  expected  from 
Mr.  Fox.  Fie  considered  it  un¬ 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  at  such 
a  crisis  the  noble  lord  should  have 
been  sent  over  with  the  abstract 
basis  of  uti  possidetis ,  and  that  it 
should  likewise  have  been  so  per¬ 
emptorily  demanded.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  degree  of  allow¬ 
ance  ought  to  be  made  ;  and 
though  immediate  compliance  was 
not  the  result  of  his  noble  friend’s 
application  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  yet  a  short  delay  and  dig¬ 
nified  firmness  might  have  an¬ 
swered  better  than  the  intemperate 
note  which  was  delivered  in  on  the 
9th  of  August,  together  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  passports.  In  two  days 
after,  namely,  on  the  11th,  came 
a  note  of  a  milder  nature.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  moderation  which  this 
note  exhibited,  compared  to  that 
in  answer  to  his  lordship’s  first 
note,  and  viewing  also  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  it  contained,  of 
the  basis  of  uti  possidetis ,  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  advisable 
to  have  gone  on  with  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  than  to  be  occupied  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  abstract  principle.  Fie 
really  thought,  that  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  11th  of  August  his 
noble  friend  might  have  been  a 
little  more  yielding  and  moderate. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  all  the  time  which  elapsed  in 
discussing  the  abstract  terms  of 
the  uti  possidefis  was  completely 
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wasted,  particularly  when  the  ge¬ 
neral  ground  had  been  already 
well  explained  and  fully  under¬ 
stood,  namely,  mutual  exchange 
and  compensations  for  cessions.  On 
the  18th  of  August  his  noble  friend 
brought  himself  to  listen  to  terms : 
but  he  lamented  that  what  was 
done  on  the  18th  had  not  been 
done  on  the  11th  ;  if  so,  he  thought 
peace  might  have  been  obtained 
on  terms  consistent  with  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  interests  of  this  country, 
and,  under  existing  circumstances, 
compatible  perhaps  with  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Europe.  His  noble 
friend  (lord  Howick)  stated,  that 
peace  could  not  be  expected  after 
Bonaparte  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  against  Prussia. 
Pie  did  not  wish  to  aggravate  the 
calamities  of  those  who  were  fallen; 
but  this  country  could  not  forget 
the  conduct  of  Prussia  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  when  she  was  a 
spectator  of  those  events  which  she 
might  have  prevented :  but  un¬ 
fortunately  she  put  herself  at  last 
Into  a  situation  which  must  un¬ 
avoidably  bring  on  her  ruin.  In 
speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Bona¬ 
parte  in  respect  to  Prussia  and 
other  potentates,  his  noble  friend 
Indulged  himself  in  terms  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  great  resentment  : 
when,  however,  we  declaimed  on 
the  rapine,  injustice,  and  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy,  we  should  not 
be  blind  to  the  aggression,  injus¬ 
tice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  of  other 
powers,  who  had  perpetrated  the 
i-oulest  deeds,  and  outraged  hu¬ 
manity  !  When  his  noble  friend 
resorted  to  topics  which  could  only 
Inflame,  he  ought  not  to  forget  the 
state  of  Poland.  How  could  the 
three  powers  who  partitioned  that 
unfortunate  country,  pass  through 
it,  or  lead  on  their  armies  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  subjugation  of  the  peo¬ 


ple,  without  feelings  of  com¬ 
punction  and  remorse?  How  could 
they  take  the  field  in  defence  of 
what  they  called  their  dominions, 
which  consisted  in  reality  of  mil¬ 
lions  bending  under  the  pressure 
of  their  despotism  ?  Before  we 
lashed  others  for  their  vices,  we 
should  look  at  our  own  conduct  in 
many  parts.  What  example  did 
we  exhibit,  either  of  justice,  mercy, 
forbearance,  or  good  government, 
in  the  East  Indies  !  We  should 
not,  with  so  many  failings  of  our 
own,  be  too  inconsiderate  in  our 
abuse  of  others  ;  we  should  prac¬ 
tise  morality,  virtue,  moderation, 
and  strict  justice,  if  we  wished  to 
set  ourselves  up  as  an  example  of 
rectitude  and  inviolable  honour  to 
the  nations  of  Europe — we  snould 
be  in  reality  what  we  wished  to 
exhibit  ourselves.  He  would  now 
ask,  for  what  it  was  we  went  to 
war  ?  Was  it  to  repel  and  destroy 
the  armaments  of  the  enemy  in  his 
harbours  ?  No  such  thing.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  supported 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  had 
been  broken  to  preserve  and  secure 
the  possession  of  Malta.  How 
often  had  the  ruler  of  France  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  not  listen  to 
any  terms  of  peace  but  those  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens !  And  on 
this  point  the  war  broke  out  ;  but 
now  we  see  that  not  only  Malta 
would  be  given  up  in  full  sove¬ 
reignty  to  the  king  of  England, 
but  the  Cape,  Pondicherry,  See.  to¬ 
gether  with  Planover,  that  jewel 
without  which  some  persons  think 
the  crown  would  be  imperfect. 
No,  all  this  would  not  suffice  ;  you 
must  have  Sicily.  Pie  granted, 
that  having  taken,  upon  ourselves 
the  security  of  that  island  for  its 
sovereign,  it  was-  incumbent  upon 
us  to  perform  our  engagement. 
But  was  there  no  way  of  bringing 
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about,  an  arrangement  on  that 
point  ?  Surely  it  would  not  be 
contended,  that  war,  eternal  war, 
should  be  waged,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  Sicily  for  its  sovereign. 
But  this  was  not  all,  Dalmatia  also 
must  be  kept ;  one  reason  was, 
that  if  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
France,  the  armies  and  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  that  country  would  fo¬ 
ment  discord,  and  encourage  re¬ 
bellion  in  Turkey,  and  therefore 
possession  of  it  must  be  given  ei¬ 
ther  to  Austria  or  Russia.  But  he 
begged  the  house  to  consider  at¬ 
tentively,  that  by  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  Dalmatia  had  been 
ceded  by  France  to  Austria ;  and 
such  is  the  rapid  and  uncertain 
couise  of  events,  it  was  given  back 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burgh,  which  followed  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  third  coalition.  He 
wished  ministers  to  recollect  the 
famous  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
2 1st  of  June,  respecting  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Russia,  and  particularly 
that  passage' in  which  he  advised 
the  minister  to  put  himself  in  the 
situation  of  the  power  with  whom 
he  was  at  war,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  negotiation  to  ask 
himself,  what  terms  he  ought  to 
accept,  if  he  were  placed  as  the 
enemy  was  ?  The  application  of 
this  principle  was  obvious  ;  he 
therefore  begged  of  ministers  to 
consider  what  they  would  have 
done  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  ill- 
formed  and  ill-executed  third  coali¬ 
tion.  Let  them  condescend  to 
put  themselves  in  the  situation  of 
France,  and  he  was  sure  they 
wosnd  not  give  up  Dalmatia.  But 
again,  he  would  ask,  can  this 
country,  can  Russia  take  it  from 
France  ?  No;  and  if  not,  shall  the 
flames  of  war  continue  to  rage 
through  and  desolate  Europe,  be¬ 


cause  France  will  not  surrender  it  ? 
Fie  was  sorry  for  having  trespassed 
so  long  on  the  time  and  indulgence 
of  the  house ;  but  he  should  now 
conclude  with  stating  that  he  dis* 
approved  of  the  address,  as  it  was 
worded  •  at  present.  He  did  not 
think  we  .were  justified  in  saying 
that  the  negotiation  had  wholly 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  in* 
justice  and  ambition  of  France  ;  if 
it  shall  appear  that  we  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard  ;  and  if  others 
thought  as  he  did,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  that  peace  may  still 
be  made.  There  was  not  a  man 
who  would  approach  the  throne 
with  more  enthusiastic  veneration 
and  loyalty  than  he  should,  in  pre¬ 
senting  an  address  of  support  to 
carry  on  war ;  but  he  wished,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  way  of 
peace  should  not  be  blocked  up, 
nor  the  fountain  of  mercy  dried 
up  by  the  thirst  of  war.  He  then 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  ad¬ 
dress,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
express  the  readiness  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  co-operate  with  his 
majesty  in  the  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  their  hope, 
that  his  majesty  would  make  every 
arrangement  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  people,  for  facilitating 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  motion  being;  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Johnstone ; 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  no  attempt  was  made  by 
any  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  to 
answer  the  observations  from  the 
hon.  gentleman.  He  confessed 
there  was  much  of  that  gentleman’s 
speech  in  which  he  coincided,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  differ  from  him 
in  his  conclusions.  Fie  should  now 
advert  to  the  three  points  which  the 
noble  lord  had,  on  a  former  day, 
animadverted  upon  as  having  been 
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stated  and  canvassed  by  him.  The 
first  respected  the  overture  of  peace 
coming  from  the  enemy :  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  basis  of  the  uti  possidetis 
which  was  adopted  by  the  British 
government :  thirdly,  the  nature  of 
our  alliance  and  connection  with 
"Russia,  and  our  faith  towards  our 
allies.  He  was  now  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  overture  first  came 
from  France  :  his  having  advanced 
a  different  opinion  had  proceeded 
from  the  interpolations  and  fabri¬ 
cations  which  marked  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  official  documents  by 
the  French  government.  He  must 
continue  to  think  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  correspondence  was 
opened,  appeared  unworthy  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  great 
jnan  by  whom  it  was  commenced. 
As  to  the  good  faith  which  govern¬ 
ment  observed  towards  our  allies, 
it  afforded  him  great  satisfaction : 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Russia  was  made  our  debtor ;  while 
he  was-  willing  to  confess,  that  if 
no  such  stipulations  had  united  us 
to  Russia  as  those  with  which  we 
were  bound,  yet  a  large  and  libe¬ 
ral  policy  would  have  prescribed 
the  mode  of  conduct  with  which  we 
had  acted  towards  her.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  chasm  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  must  have  left 
unexplained  much  of  tire  nature  of 
that  connection  and  concert  between 
the  two  courts.  He  was  aware, 
indeed,  drat  prudence  and  discre¬ 
tion  might  justify  these  omissions  ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  give  govern¬ 
ment  credit  for  net  disclosing  it. 
He  must,  nevertheless,  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  while  good  faith 
was  adhered  to,  the  policy  of  the 
thing  should  not  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  it  might  be  asked,  what 
should  he  the  result  of  a  combined 
negotiation  between  two  great 
powers  ?  Not  that  they  should  be 


obliged  to  agree  on  every  point ; 
hut  that  their  conduct  should  con¬ 
vince  the  world,  that  their  joint  ef¬ 
forts  were  openly  and  steadily  di¬ 
rected  to  rescue  Europe  from  its 
present  state  of  thraldom,  and  se¬ 
cure  its  independence  for  the  future. 
These  views  it  was  not  politic  to 
conceal,  whether  we  were  to  nego¬ 
tiate  separately,  as  to  form,  with 
Russia,  or  jointly  as  to  substance. 
The  spirit  and  object  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  should  not  only  be  known 
here,  but  he  held  forth  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  whole  world.  Was 
this  joint  resolution  made  known, 
however,  at  Berlin  ?  Was  it  known 
at  Vienna  ?  Was  it  known  to  Eu¬ 
rope  ?  Did  not  the  notion  entertain¬ 
ed  of  it  create  despondency  and 
despair  at  Berlin  ?  See  how  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Prussian  mani¬ 
festo,  and  attend  to  the  effects 
which  ignorance  of  it  produced 
there.  The  stipulations  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  hostile  to  Prussia  ;  and 
the  distinct  courses  pursued  by  M* 
d’Oubriland  lord  Yarmouth  gave 
sufficient  countenance  to  suchasup- 
position.  With  respect  to  the  uti 
possidetis,  the  more  he  considered 
the  subject,  the  more  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  papers  on  the  table 
did  not  make  out  the  charge  urged 
against  the  enemy,  viz.  that  he 
opened  the  negotiation  on  that 
basis,  and  that  he  departed  from  it. 
This  was  an  issue  of  fact;  and  were 
the  evidence  brought  forward  in 
support,  and  laid  before  an  ordi¬ 
nary  jury,  it  would  be  found  not 
proved. 

Here  the  honourable  member 
entered  into  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  all  the  points  that  bore  upon  the 
subject,  and  thus  concluded — 

“  Sir,  I  understand  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
( Mr.  Whitbread )  has  been  disposed 
of.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sayy 
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chat  my  vote  is  given  most  cordially 
against  it.  I  cannot  agree  with 
him,  that  such  a  peace  appears  to 
have  been  within  our  reach,  as 
would  alone  justify  his  insinuation, 
that  a  favourable  opportunity  has 
been  thrown  away.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  his  indignation,  at  find¬ 
ing  himself  left  alone  in  opinions 
which  be  has  held  for  so  many 
years  in  common  with  many  of 
those  who  sit  around  him.  Con¬ 
sistently  with  those  opinions,  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  a  right 
to  press  such  an  amendment,  and 
to  expect  a  very  different  reception 
of  it.  I  certainly  rejoice  in  that 
change  of  opinion  which  leaves 
him  without  support ;  though,  per¬ 
haps,  I,  like  him,  maybe  surprised 
at  it.  But  I  am  still  more  surprised 
that,  having  determined  to  make 
no. peace  but  one  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  character  from  that  with  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  been  satisfied,  his  honourable 
friends  should  have  been  eight 
months  in  making  the  discovery, 
that  a  peace  of  a  higher  character 
was  not  to  be  obtained.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  address  itself,  I  should 
be  very  loth  indeed, upon  any  slight 
ground,  to  break  in  upon  that  una- 
nimity  which  is  so  desirable  in  a 
vote  which  is  to  assure  his  majesty 
of  the  support  of  his  people;  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  ad 
dressed,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the 
enemy  and  to  Europe.  My  only 
difficulty  arises  from  those  general 
expressions  of  lamentation  at  the 
issue  of  the  negotiation,  in  which 
I  cannot  concur,  without  at  least 
explaining  and  qualifying  my  con¬ 
currence.  Regret  or  satisfaction 
at  any  event  depends,  in  a  gieat 
degree,  upon  comparison.  We 
compare  what  we  have  missed, 
with  what  remains  to  us  instead  of 
it ;  and  it  is  thus,  in  certain  cases, 


very  possible  to  rejoice  at  having 
missed  what  was  positively  a  g  r od, 
or  to  regret  what  would  have  been 
a  positive  evil.  Thus,  war  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  per  se  a  great  calamity, 
and  peace  an  inestimable  blessing ; 
but  war  may  yet  be  felt  to  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  an  inglorious  and  insecure 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  an  in¬ 
glorious  and  insecure  peace  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  an  evil  ;  yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  war  may  be  so  con¬ 
ducted  as  to  render  even  such  a 
peace  an  object  of  desire.  Mini¬ 
sters  have  so  contrived  as  to  make 
this  a  question  of  no  small  doubt 
and  perplexity.  They  make  the 
choice  between  peace  and  war  dif¬ 
ficult,  or,  perhaps,  almost  indiffer¬ 
ent.  When  I  peruse  their  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  see  to  what  sort  of  a 
peace  alone  they  could  have  led  ; 
with  what  chance  of  security,  with 
what  hope  of  permanence ;  I  am 
inclined  to  congratulate  myself  on 
the  escape  from  such  a  peace  to  a 
continuance  of  the  war :  but  on 
the  other  hand,  when  I  observe 
what  sort  of  a  war  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  (Mr.  Windham) 
carries  on,  I  can  scarce  refrain 
from  casting  back  a' wishful  look 
at  the  negotiation.  If  the  war 
were  conducted  with  that  ability 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
from  the  character  which  the 
present  administration  gaveof  them¬ 
selves,  or  suffered  to  be  given  of 
them  by  those  nearest  in  their  con¬ 
fidence,  and  from  the  unsparing 
censure  and  contempt  which  they 
lavished  on  the  exertions  of  their 
predecessors  in  office  ;  if  it  were 
conducted  with  that  vigour  which 
the  country  has  a  right  to  demand 
at  their  hands,  trusting  them  as  it 
does  with  all  its  means,  and  second¬ 
ing  them  with  all  its  zeal  and  ex¬ 
ertion  $  if  any  blow  had  been  struck 
against  the  enemy  in  the  course  of 
I)  3  the 
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the  year,  during  which  these  minis¬ 
ters  havewielded  thewhole  strength 
of  the  empire  ;  if  every  effort  had 
been  made,  or  even  every  disposi¬ 
tion  manifested,  to  give  heart  and 
hope  to  the  nations  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  so  that  out  of  such  a  war 
might  arise  the  promise  of  an 
honourable,  a  secure,  and  a  per¬ 
manent  peace  ;  unquestionably,  in 
that  situation  of  things  the  rupture 
of  the  late  negotiation  would  be 
matter  of  unqualified  joy,  and  1 
could  not  bring  myself  to  concur 
in  lamenting  it.  But  if  the  war 
that  is  to  come,  is  to  be  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  witnessed  since  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  ;  if  the  events  and  exertions  of 
the  last  ten  months  are  to  be  taken 
as  the  sample  and  the  measure  of 
our  activity  and  achievements  ;  if 
while  the  enemy  insultingly  tell  us 
at  every  step  of  the  negotiation, 
4  beaucoup  se  prepare/  and,  telling 
us  so,  uniformly  keep  their  word — 
on  our  part  such  opportunities  are 
to  be  thrown  away  as  have  existed 
for  the  last  three  months,  and  which 
exist  still  had  we  the  spirit  to  take 
advantage  of  them  ;  if  Bonaparte 
may  traverse  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  its  furthest  extremities,  and 
drain  France  of  her  last  man,  rely¬ 
ing  as  fearlessly  and  as  securely 
upon  our  supineness,  our  sloth,  and 
our  despondency,  as  he  could  have 
done  upon  our  faithful  observance 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  treaty  of  peace  ;  and, 
lastly,  if  that  disheartening  max¬ 
im,  to  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  with  sorrow  and 
shame ;  that  maxim  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
government,  even  so  long  ago  as 


the  beginning  of  the  negotiation, 
that  it  overflowed  in  confidential 
communication  to  France  herself ; 
the  maxim  that  there  is  nothing  so 
chimerical  as  any  new  project  of 
continental  confederacy  against 
France; — if  that,  I  say,  still  pre¬ 
vails,  and  prevails  with  all  the  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  which  it  may  have 
acquired  from  the  unfortunate  e- 
vents  which  have  taken  place  since 
it  was  first  promulgated  ; — then  in¬ 
deed,  seeing  little  to  expect  from 
such  a  war,  conducted  on  such 
principles,  under  such  auspices,  and 
with  no  better  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  it, 
I  can  in  that  sense  join  in  express¬ 
ing  my  regret  at  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  ;  and  with  that  explana¬ 
tion  I  am  willing  to  vote  fer  the 
address  as  it  stands.” 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  ability,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  prove  the  existence  and  the 
importance  of  the  basis  of  actual 
possession. 44  The  existence  of  it,”  he 
said,  “was  every  whereto  be  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  replies  of  M.Talleyrand, 
and  its  importance  and  utility  were 
abundantly  proved  by  the  unfair 
attempts  made  by  the  French  ne¬ 
gotiators  to  get  rid  of  it,  when 
circumstances  arose  that  seemed  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  more 
favourable  ground.”  He  conclud¬ 
ed  by  defending  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters  from  the  charge  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  duped  by  the  enemy. 

^  Mr.  Perceval,  lord  Howick,  and 
Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  also  on  the 
subject ;  when  the  address  was 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  such  members  as  belong¬ 
ed  to  his  majesty’s  most  honourable 
privy  council. 


CHAP- 
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reagh  s  Plan  of  Finance. 

WE  have  the  satisfaction  of 
recording  in  this  chapter, 
the  debate  which  led  to  the  passing 
of  a  bill,  in  the  house  of  peers,  for 
the  total  and  almost  immediate 
abolition  of  that  iniquitous  traffic, 
the  slave-trade.  The  subject  must 
be  resumed  in  the  following  chap¬ 
ter,  when  we  shall  see  that  mea¬ 
sure  accomplished,  which  has  agi¬ 
tated  the  whole  country,  more  or 
less,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
plans  of  finance  proposed  by  lord 
Henry  Petty  and  lord  Castlereagh 
will  be  deemed  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  ^  and  on  that  account  we 
have  given,  among  the  public  pa¬ 
pers,  in  another  part  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  their  resolutions  at  large, 
that  posterity,  as  well  as  the  present 
generation,  may  judge  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  excellence  belonging  to 
each  scheme. 

The  house  of  commons,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  s  tpply  ;  when 
Mr.  Calcraft,  m  moving  the.  ord¬ 
nance  estimates,  said,  he  felt  much 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  inform 
the  committee,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  he  had  now  to  submit  to 
them,  compared  to  those  of  last 
year ;  he  did  not  mean,  in  stating 


this,  to  claim  any  extraordinary 
merit  as  due  to  the  present  board 
of  ordnance  i  he  rather  thought 
that  the  present  reduction  might 
more  justly  be  imputed  to  the  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  former  years, 
which,  in  facilitating  the  progress 
of  public  works,  had  lessened  the 
grants  of  money  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  If  the  board  of  ord¬ 
nance  had  any  claim  to  merit,  it 
was  for  the  uniform  zeal  with 
which  the  board  had  resisted  all 
the  projects  of  expenditure  that 
had  been  submitted  to  them,  and 
consulted  upon  all  occasions  the 
most  practical  osconomy.  The 
principal  reductions  were  owing 
to  the  completion  of  those  great 
works  in  Kent,  and  upon  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  which,  while  erecting, 
were  productive  of  an  expense  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  The 
sum  now  required  would  be  found 
to  be  600,000/.  less  than  that  voted 
last  year,  and  this,  too,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  increase  of  men 
in  one  battalion  of  foot  artil¬ 
lery,  the  increased  expense  of  the 
establishments  of  engineers,  and  the 
augmentation  of  pay  to  the  artil¬ 
lery,  granted  by  his  majesty.  The 
diminution  in  the  ordnance  esti¬ 
mates  for  Ireland  would  be  found 
I)  I  to 
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to  be  ill  the  same  proportion,  and 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  ; 
and  he  felt  warranted  in  saying, 
that  whoever  should  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  discharging  the  next  year 
the  duty  he  was  now  called  on  to 
perform,  would  then  have  a  more 
pleasing  task,  as  the  reduction 


would,  by  that  time,  be  still  great¬ 
er,  as  the  lines  of  Chatham,  and 
the  great  works  now  carrying  on 
at  Dover  and  on  the  coast,  would 
then  be  completed. 

The  following  sums  were  voted 
without  any  further  observations  : 

s.  d . 


To  defray  the  charges  of  ordnance  for  the  year  1805, 
not  made  good  by  parliament, 

To  do,  for  1806  *• 

For  charge  of  ordnance,  1807* 

For  do.  for  Ireland  ~ 


301,406  9  8 
262,365  14  2 
2,278,197  0  10 
479,246  19  7 


/ 

On  the  next  day'  Mr.  Johnstone 
said,  that,  in  looking  over  the  esti¬ 
mates,  he  had  observed  that  there 
was  a  charge  of  54,400/.  for  ord¬ 
nance  for  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  appeared  exorbitant.  One 
of  the  items  of  this  charge  was  for 
powder.  It  was,  surely,  unneces¬ 
sary  to  send  powder  from  this 
country,  as  it  could  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  infinitely  cheaper  from  our 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  An¬ 
other  circumstance  which  struck 
him  with  surprise  was  the  charge 
of  1000/.  for  worms,  turn-screws. 
See.  for  England,  while  the  charge 
for  the  same  articles  for  Ireland 
exceeded  7000/. 

Mr.  Calcraft,  in  answer,  on  a 
subsequent  day,  said,  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ceylon  had  required  a 
supply  of  English  gunpowder  in 
preference  to  that  of  our  eastern 
settlements,  owing  to  the  superior 
quality  ot  the  former.  As  to  the 
apparent  disproportion  of  the 
charges  for  worms  and  screws  for 
England  and  Ireland,  it  was  to 
be  considered,  that  of  the  supplies 
hitherto  furnished  for  the  service 
of  England,  9,100/.  remained  un¬ 
expended  ;  so  that  towards  the 
customary  annual  supply  there 
was  but  a  deficit  of  900/.,  whereas 
there  was  no  remainder  to  supply 


the  yearly  demand  for  Ireland ; 
this  statement,  however,  as  it 
stood,  made,  in  this  case,  the 
ordnance  estimates  of  England  to 
those  of  Ireland  in  the  ratio  of  7 
to  9,  which  was  by  no  means  in 
due  proportion.  As  to  the  officers 
of  ordnance  in  Ireland,  they  were 
entitled  to  every  praise  for  the 
strictest  osconomy,  and  the  most 
laudable  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  department. 

The  estimates  were  accordingly 
agreed  to. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  moved,  on  the  12th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade : 
upon  which 

Lord  Hawkesbury  adverted  to 
the  resolution  of  the  last  session, 
to  address  his  majesty  to  make  such 
communications  to  foreign  powers 
as  his  majesty  should  deem  advisa¬ 
ble,  with  the  view  of  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  :  he 
thought  the  house  ought  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  what  had  been  done  in 
pursuance  of  it.  There  were  five 
powers  who  were  materially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  slave-trade,  viz.  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  united  states  of 
America,  France,  Spain,  and  Hol¬ 
land  :  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
also  some  interest  in  the  trade,  but 

it 
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i’i  was  of  a  subordinate  nature. 
With  respect  to  Spain  and  Hol¬ 
land,  he  could  readily  conceive 
that  there  had  been  no  means  of 
making  any  communication  on  the 
subject  with  these  powers.  He 
did  not  know  whether,  during  the 
late  negotiation  with  France,  any 
communication  had  been  made  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  was  a  point  of 
which  he  thought  the  house  ought 
to  be  informed  :  so  also  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  united  states  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  Portugal.  He  therefore 
moved  an  address  to  Ins  majesty, 
requesting  him  to  order  copies  of 
all  communications  which  had 
passed  between  his  majesty  and 
foreign  powers,  respecting  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  slave-trade,  to  be  laid 
before  the  house ;  which,  after  some 
conversation  with  lord  Grenville? 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  same  day,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  the  other  house,  moved 
for  a  monthly  return  of  the  ef¬ 
fective  amount  of  our  regular 
force,  from  the  1st  of  March 
1806  to  the  1st  of  January  1807? 
distinguishing  the  amount  of  the 
several  corps  ;  also  distinguishing 
the  number  of  our  forces  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  a  monthly  return 
of  the  English  and  Irish  militia. 
If  those  papers,  he  said,  afforded 
no  proof  of  the  superior  efficacy  of 
the  right  honourable  secretary’s 
military  plan,  he  could  not  expect 
those  who  felt  for  their  country’s 
safety  and  military  character 
would  permit  a  plan  to  go  on 
undisturbed,  which  changed  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  mili¬ 
tary  system  had  so  long  and  so 
securely  rested  ;  that  they  would 
suffer  that  change  to  continue, 
which,  upon  the  right  honourable 
gentleman’s  proposition,  was  in¬ 
troduced  last  session  into  the  mu¬ 
tiny-act.  If  it  should  appear  that 
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the  new  root  which  the  righthonouiv 
able  gentleman  had  then  planted, 
instead  of  producing  an  immediate 
increase  or  procuring  a  permanent 
supply  to  the  army,  was  likely  to 
produce  discontent  and  ultimate 
weakness ;  surely  parliament  would 
not  hesitate  to  have  it  torn 
up.  What  the  papers  referred  to 
might  show,  he  would  not  say  j 
but  unless  he  were  at  present  very 
ill  advised,  by  persons  competent 
to  judge  upon  military  questions, 
the  change  alluded  to  would  be 
found  to  have  had  a  mischievous 
operation,  and  to  threaten  more 
mischief  if  it  were  not  removed, 
and  the  -system  restored  to  which 
our  army  was  indebted  for  its 
prosperity,  its  strength,  and  long- 
established  character. 

This  motion,  after  some  conver¬ 
sation  in  which  Mr.  Windham 
took  a  part,  was  carried  ;  and 

On  the  21st  the  house  went  into 
a  committee  of  supply,  to  which 
were  referred  the  army  estimates 
presented  by  the  secretary  of  war, 
who  said,  that  as  the  estimates  he 
had  to  move  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  made  conformable  to 
those  of  last  year,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trespass  upon 
the  house,  at  any  considerable 
length,  in  stating  them  minutely. 
Ip  the  multiplicity  of  services  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  estimates,  some 
variations  in  the  charges  must  ocr 
cur  ;  but  the  variation  was  small: 
the  difference  was  in  point  of  num¬ 
ber  of  men  5,281,  and  in  point  of 
charge  9,176/.  There  was  thus  an 
excess  in  this  year,  but  still  there 
was  a  nearer  coincidence  than  in  any 
other  two  years.  Here  the  ho¬ 
nourable  member  went  into  the 
details,  and  concluded  by  saying  o 
On  the  whole  view  of  tire  est  rrrute, 
there  was  ground  fur  co:  -  ;r ulu¬ 
lating  the  epuntry  on  an  augmen¬ 
tation 
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tat  ion  of  the  number  of  forces,  and 
a  decrease  of  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  150,000/.  The 
additional  expenses  upon  the 
whole,  inclusive  of  the  additional 
pay,  were  but  451,000/%  On  the 
full  consideration  of  the  estimates, 


he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  who  had  the  other 
night  given  notice  of  a  charge 
against  ministers  for  the  waste  of 
the  public  money,  would  be  very 
much  at  a  loss  for  any  foundation 
in  the  military  departments.  In 
1806,  when  the  present  ministers 
had  first  come  into  office,  if  they 
had  proceeded  according  to  the 
system  before  acted  upon,  without 
any  reformation,  the  total  charge 
would  have  amounted  to  no  less 
than  14,800,000/.  He  did  not 
mean  to  state,  that  his  majesty’s 
late  ministers  would  have  come  to 
parliament  for  that  sum  ;  but  that 
they  must  have  asked  for  that  sum 
according  to  the  former  scale,  un¬ 
less  certain  reductions,  of  which  he 
was  not  aware,  should  have  taken 
place.  Thus  there  would  have 
been,  according  to  the  last  scale, 
an  additional  charge  of  640,000/. 
Th  ere  were  only  two  or  three 
other  points  upon  which  he  would 
have  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
that  house.  The  general  training 
he  should  leave  to  his  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend,  who  had  formed 


the  plan,  and  to  whose  department 
it  belonged.  He  should  therefore 
content  himself  with  stating,  that 
the  returns  had  been  made,  and 
that  every  thing  was  ready  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  when¬ 
ever  his  majesty’s  ministers  should 
think  Hfc.  The  next  point  was  that 
of  the  volunteers  ;  and  it  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  state, 
as  he  was  sure  it  would  be  to 
every  person  in  the  house  to  hear, 
that  all  the  gloomy  apprehensions 


that  had  been  formed,'  and  all  the 
dire  predictions  that  had  been  put 
forth,  of  the  whole  dissolution  of 
that  respectable  body,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  reductions  made  in 
its  expenditure  in  the  last  session, 
had  been  completely  falsified  in  the 
event.  During  the  agitation  of 
the  public  mind,  and  of  the  volun¬ 
teers,  which  had  been  produced  by 
misrepresentation  and  studied  ir¬ 
ritation,  while  the  subject  was  un¬ 
der  discussion,  some  symptoms  of 
disinclination  to  further  service 
might  have  appeared  ;  but,  on 
better  consideration  and  better  un¬ 
derstanding,  these  ill-advised  dis¬ 
contents  subsided,  and  the  same 
ardour  for  the  service  of  the  coun¬ 
try  prevailed,  without  any  mate¬ 
rial  defalcation  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers.  By  the  papers  on  the  table 
it  appeared,  that  the  diminution  in 
the  effective  strength  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  was  very  inconsiderable ; 
but  he  would  state  the  amount  of 
the  establishment  rather  than  the 
effective,  as  that  would  afford  the 
fairest  means  of  judging  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  operation  of  the  late  re¬ 
gulations.  At  the  present  moment 
the  apprehension  of  invasion,  that 
had  called  forth  and  stimulated  the 
volunteers,  had  subsided,  and  some 
relaxation  of  activity  may  have 
arisen  in  consequence  ;  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  this  highly  esti¬ 
mable  description  of  the  public 
force  would  again  display  its  cha¬ 
racteristic  zeal  and  spirit,  if  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  enemy’s  menaces 
should  call  for  a  similar  ardour 
and  energy.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite  seemed  to  triumph 
in  this  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
volunteers,  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of 
inconsistency  in  his  majesty’s  pre¬ 
sent  servants.  But  the  present 
ministers  had  found  fault,  not 
with  the  volunteers  themselves, 

but 
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but  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  honourable  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  had  organized  them.  Cer-' 
tainly  the  present  ministers  had 
never  been  guilty  of  uttering  any 
charge  so  disrespectful,  as  that  so 
pertinaciously  upheld  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  opposite,  that 
the  volunteers  would  disband 
themselves  in  the  event  of  any  re¬ 
duction  of  their  pay  or  allowances. 
He  was  confident,  that  the  volun¬ 
teers  were  still  actuated  by  the 
same  steady  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  equally 
ready  to  expose  their  lives  for  its 
defence,  though  their  pay  was  di¬ 
minished.  He  thought  the  proper 
way  of  judging  this  point  was,  to 
take  the  amount  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  which  would  best  show  the 
numbers  that  had  disbanded  them¬ 
selves  from  disaffection  with  the 
new  arrangement.  The  whole 
number  that  had  retired  from  this, 
was  11,885.  The  number  that 
remained  on  service  was  363,400. 
The  next  point  was  the  alteration 
in  the  system  of  recruiting,  a  point 
which  had  been  discussed  more 
than  any  other.  The  explanation 
of  what  had  taken  place  on  this 
head  belonged  more  properly,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  person  mucn  more  able 
than  he  ;  but  in  consideration  of 
the  anxiety  which  the  house  natu¬ 
rally  felt  upon  it,  he  thought  it 
right  to  say  something  with  respect 
to  it  here.  It  would  be  remembered 
by  many  gentlemen,  that  so  long 
as  twelve  years  ago,  he  had  urged 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  this  kind  for  the  meliora¬ 
tion  of  the  army.  It  would  be 
remembered  also,  that  he  never  ex¬ 
pected,  from  the  adoption  of  it, 
any  sudden  effect ;  but  rather  a 
gradual  melioration  in  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  the  army,  leading  final¬ 
ly  to  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
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He  was  of  opinion  that  the  mea¬ 
sure,  so  far  as  it  had  now  been 
tried,  gave  full  appearance  of  the 
benefits  he  had  anticipated  ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  that,  while  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  tried,  it  would  be 
found  more  beneficial  every  year. 
It  was  no  argument  against  the 
permanent  benefit,  that  no  rapid 
improvement  had  yet  been  felt. 
It  was  not  till  last  October  that  the 
measure  had  been  regularly  car¬ 
ried  into  effect;  consequently  there 
had  not  been  a  fair  trial  in  the  last 
year.  It  would  perhaps  be  taking 
too  much  credit  to  this  measure, 
to  impute  to  it  the  whole  of  the 
improvement  in  the  recruiting  de¬ 
partment  that  had  taken  place 
since  October  ;  but  it  was  certain, 
that  it  had  been  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  the  two  great  objects  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  greater  number  of  men 
at  a  lower  bounty.  It  had  also 
been  eminently  successful  in  an¬ 
other  great  and  beneficial  point  of 
view,  the  diminution  of  desertion. 
These  great  advantages  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  short  period  of  the 
last  year,  in  which  the  new  system 
had  been  acted  upon  ;  and  if  it 
had  been  tried  in  the  other  eight 
months  of  the  year,  he  was  certain 
the  beneficial  effects  of  it  would 
have  been  more  conspicuous. — 
These  were  the  only  topics  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  notice.  If  any  gen¬ 
tleman  required  further  explana¬ 
tions,  he  would  most  readily  give 
them.  He  concluded  with  mov¬ 
ing,  that  113,795  effective  men 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for 
guards  and  garrisons  in  Great 
Britain. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose.  He 
said  he  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  statement  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  the  items,  he  confessed  he  cer¬ 
tainly 
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tainly  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
entering  into  this  discussion,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  estimates 
not  being  printed,  and  still  more 
from  the  want  of  any  distinct  spe¬ 
cification  as  to  a  great  part  of  the 
expense  that  had  arisen  out  of  the 
new  measures  adopted  in  the  last 
session.  It  was  difficult  to  come 
prepared  to  state  an  opinion  gene¬ 
rally  upon  a  large  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure,  when  a  great 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  that 
branch  remained  wholly  unex¬ 
plained.  He  thought  parliament 
was  unnecessarily  subjected  to  this 
difficulty,  and  that  a  more  full  ex¬ 
planation  might  have  been  af¬ 
forded  before  the  estimates  were 
called  for.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  opened  this 
debate  was  not  in  the  immediate 
councils  of  his  majesty  ;  but  he 
held  a  high  and  responsible  situa¬ 
tion,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  assign  sufficient  grounds 
ior  the  manner  in  which  he  acted. 
In  the  last  year,  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  army-estimates  four 
times,  instead  of  once,  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  mature  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  were  then  un¬ 
der  contemplation.  He  wished  to 
know,  why  the  same  space  might 
not  be  now  allowed  tor  the  com¬ 
pletion  and  elucidation  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  what  occasion  there  was 
for  the  present  unexampled  preci¬ 
pitancy  ?  There  was  on  the  no¬ 
tice-book,  an  intimation  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  that  he 
meant  on  Friday  to  move  for 
10,000  additional  seamen.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  he  should 
resist  the  motion  ;  but  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  to  com¬ 
plete  the  arrangement  for  the  year 
before  any  yearly  estimates  were 


submitted,  rather  than  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  an  imperfect  estimate  in 
the  first  instance,  and  a  supple¬ 
mentary  estimate  after.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  the  house  called  upon 
by  the  present  proposition  to  sanc¬ 
tion,  by  implication,  the  new  mili¬ 
tary  measures,  the  charges  for 
which  were  included  in  the  vote 
without  any  explanation  as  to  their 
effect  or  their  distinct  expense. 
He,  for  one,  thought  that  system 
could  not  possibly  be  persevered  in. 
It  was  particularly  improper  to 
call  on  a  new  parliament,  at  the 
close  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  members  were  not  in  full  at¬ 
tendance,  to  approve  those  mea¬ 
sures,  without  a  full  explanation  of 
their  effect,  and  a  distinct  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  expense.  This  precipi¬ 
tancy  was  the  less  excusable,  as 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
to  vote  any  necessary  sum  on  ac¬ 
count,  in  order  to  allow  time  to 
place  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its 
branches,  fully  under  the  view  of 
the  house.  The  light  honourable 
gentleman  had  made  his  statement 
with  great  candour  ;  but  he  had, 
in  his  opinion,  taken  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  much  of 
the  last  part  of  what  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  said, 
made  him  sorry  that  the  custom 
of  building  upon  establishments 
had  been  resorted  to.  The  effec¬ 
tive  force  on  foot  should  be  looked 
to  ;  and  then  it  would  be  to  be 
considered,  whether  ministers  had 
an  army  adequate  to  the  expense 
to  which  they  put  the  country,  and 
whether  there  was  any  reason  to 
hope  for  a  force  sufficient  to  con¬ 
sume  what  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  vote.  This  boasted  na¬ 
tional  saving,  always  excepting  the 
new  expenditure,  was  an  ceconomy 
upon  establishment  alone,  and  not 
upon  the  effective  force  serving 
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against  the  enemy.  He  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  see  in  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers  any  indications  of 
vigour,  which  would  justify  him  in 
looking  forward  to  the  efficient  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  great  part  of  their 
supplies,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  expended  in  the  present  state  of 
the  army.  He  was  sure  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  had 
too  much  fairness  to  arrogate  cre¬ 
dit  for  ceconomy  upon  the  compa¬ 
rative  establishments,  taken  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Though  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  not  in 
the  cabinet,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
state  fully  the  grounds  of  any  vote 
he  proposed.  The  total  absence  of 
ground  for  the  demand  was  enough 
to  render  it  indispensable  with  him 
to  refuse  the  grant,  however  urn- 
willing  he  was  to  do  so.  It  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  adopt 
measures  calculated  to  carry  the 
effective  strength  of  the  army  to 
the  height  at  which  it  ought  to  be ; 
for,  in  all  the  discussions  this  sub¬ 
ject  had  undergone,  in  all  the  di¬ 
versity  of  opinions  as  to  the  means, 
this  one  principle,  at'  least,  was 
universally  agreed  upon,  that  tire 
effective  strength  of  the  regular 
army  ought  to  be  carried  consi¬ 
derably  beyond  its  present  amount. 
Nothing  had  occurred  since  the 
agitation  of  military  subjects  in 
that  house,  in  March  last,  to  in¬ 
duce  any  wish  to  diminish  the 
force  of  the  country.  If  our  ope¬ 
rations  could  not  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  continent,  our  troops 
might  be  employed  in  maritime 
attacks.  It  was  true,  that  in 
March  last  the  French  armies 
■were  on  the  borders  of  Hungary, 
and  that  now  they  were  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  ;  but  this  was 
not  a  circumstance  that  should 
lead  us  to  be  remiss  in  our  exer¬ 


tions.  If  the  internal  security  of 
the  country  were  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  opposite  (and  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  former¬ 
ly  expressed  himself  very  gloomily 
on  that  subject),  he  wished  him  to 
consider,  in  what  situation  Great 
Britain  might  be  placed,  if  the 
French  emperor,  having  obtained 
his  object  in  Poland,  was  enabled, 
either  by  peace  or  by  war,  to  libe¬ 
rate  his  army  from  that  country. 
Prussia  had  been  moved  from  the 
military  map  of  Europe.  The 
power  of  the  enemy  would  envelop 
us  from  the  Baltic  to  the  extremity 
of  Europe.  If,  therefore,  at  the 
period  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
agreed  that  great  exertions  were 
recessary,  every  thing  that  had 
since  happened,  every  thing  that 
was  now  happening,  should  prompt 
him  to  increase  those  exertions.. 

*  To  what  had  the  late  ministers 
pledged  themselves  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Not  merely  to  a  general 
augmentation  of  our  military 
strength :  they  had  specifically 
stated  the  manner  in  which  "that 
strength  should  be  effectually  in¬ 
creased.  When  he  had  himself 
declared  it  necessary  (at  the  time 
when  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
on  the  opposite  bench)  to  add 
20  or  25,000  men  to  our  army, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
ran  before  him  on  that  subject;; 
and  when  that  right  honourably 
gentleman  came  into  power,  his 
determination  appeared  to  keep- 
pace  with  his  former  opinion,  and- 
he  expressed  his  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  of  obtaining  an  army  great  as 
the  important  crisis  in  which  we 
were  now  placed  demanded.  The 
late  right  honourable  secretary  for 
the  war  department  had  also  gone 
so  far  as  to  express  indignation  at 
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the  limits  which  he  (lord  Castle- 
reagh)  had  proposed  to  set  to  the 
augmentation,  and  spurned  the 
idea  of  any  bounds  to  it.  He  had 
called  on  the  country  to  rouse  from 
the  slumber  in  which  it  had  so 
long  been  sunk,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  its  antient- military  charac¬ 
ter.  Under  all  these  sanctions,  he 
was  justified  in  contending,  that  it 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
national  interests  imperatively  re¬ 
quired  a  great  augmentation  of 
the  army,  and  that  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  important  object.  The 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  from 
his  majesty’s  present  ministers. 
Above  all,  they  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  it  from  the  right  honourable 
secretary  for  the  war  department, 
who,  both  in  the  late  administra¬ 
tion  and  in  that  of  lord  Sidmouth, 
had  said  that  those  administrations 
should  be  disgraced  and  degraded 
for  the  inefficiency  of  their  military 
measures.  He  had  contended, 
that  they  should  be  successively 
displaced.  For  what  ? — To  make 
room  for  a  government  having  his 
countenance,  and  in  whom  the  em¬ 
pire  could  repose  with  confidence 
their  trust  of  forming  an  army 
adequate  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  and  the  situation  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  What  had  been  the  increase 
of  our  military  strength  ?  Tie 
would  compare  it  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  idea  of  the 
increase  necessary  :  he  would  com¬ 
pare  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  with  himself :  he  would  com¬ 
pare  his  administration  with  the 
administrations  that  had  incurred 
his  pointed  censures.  Here  the 
honourable  member  went  into  a 
long  detail  of  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  the  military  act  of  administra¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  uninteresting 


to  our  readers  ;  and  then  referring 
to  Mr.  Windham’s  plan,  he  asked, 
What  would  be  the  situation  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
when  he  came  to  disband  the 
army,  cr  to  reduce  it  to  the  peace 
establishment  ?  Did  he  consider 
the  nature  of  fhe  discretion  which 
he  would  then  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  ?  He  would  have  three 
classes  into  which  to  distribute  his 
discharges  ;  but  how,  without  sad¬ 
dling  the  country  wTith  an  expense 
which  it  was  not  equal  to  pay, 
could  he  avoid  making  his  dis¬ 
charges  out  of  the  first  class  ?  and 
yet,  by  doing  that,  he  would  dis¬ 
charge  the  flower  of  the  army. 
Among  the  regulations  of  the  war¬ 
rant,  it  was  stated,  that  those  who 
were  discharged  should  receive 
their  pensions  ;  but  that  they 
should  be  bound  to  obev  the  direc- 
tions  of  Chelsea  hospital,  and  come 
to  serve  in  the  veteran  battalions 
when  they  were  called  upon.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  however, 
these  veteran  battalions  would  be 
composed  of  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  possessing  a  complete 
knowledge  of  their  profession. 
How  could  government  then  avoid 
considering  those  battalions  as 
most  fit  for  active  service,  for  fo¬ 
reign  service,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  for  West-India  service,  for 
which  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  ? 
And  thus,  all  the  motives  held 
out,  and  by  which  men  were  to  be 
seduced  into  the  army,  would  cease 
to  operate.  He  repeated,  that  he 
was  little  disposed  to  consider  the 
situation  of  this  country  in  a 
gloomy  point  of  view.  He  had  great 
confidence  in  its  strength,  he  had 
great  confidence  in  its  resources, 
and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite  began  to  think 
with  him  on  this  latter  subject. 
But  if  ever  there  was  a  moment 
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in  the  history  of  any  country,  in 
which  pecuniary  (Economy  was 
more  indispensably  necessary  than 
in  any  other,  this  was  the  moment, 
and  Great  Britain  the  country. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
he  was  sorry  to  observe,  had 
shown  himself  indifferent,  not  only 
to  the  eeconomy  of  money,  but  also 
to  the  oeconomy  of  time.  Adverting 
to  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  he 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  know,  why 
so  long  a  period  had  been  suffered 
to  elapse  before  the  reinforcements 
had  been  sent  to  secure  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  valuable  province  ? 
Early  in  June,  government  re¬ 
ceived  advices  from  St,  Helena 
that  the  expedition  had  touched 
there,  on  its  way  from  the  Cape. 
He  was  convinced  that,  within  ten 
davs  of  the  time  when  those  ad- 
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vices  were  received,  three  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  might  have 
sailed  ;  and,  whether  the  place 
was  tenable  or  not,  it  would  not 
Hive  embarrassed  his  majesty’s 
service  to  have  sent  that  reinforce¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
troops  should  go  to  India  :  unless 
they  sent  a  letter  of  recall  to  the 
forces  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ministers 
had  no  option  but  to  send  a  rein¬ 
forcement.  Instead  of  doing  this 
in  the  middle  of  June,  they  did  not 
send  a  man  till  October,  that  was, 
until  lord  Lauderdale’s  return  to 
this  country  :  thus  plainly  show¬ 
ing,  that  his  motions  were  the 
governing  principles  of  their  ac¬ 
tions,  and  evincing  a  culpable  neg¬ 
lect  of  their  duty,  by  abstaining 
from  a  vigorous  exercise  of  tire 
power  and  resources  of  die  country 
intrusted  to  them',  at  the  moment 
when  energy  would  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  serviceable.  His  lord- 
ship  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
lie  should  not  oppose  the  passing 


of  the  resolution  ;  but  that  he  had 
deemed  himself  bound  to  state  to 
the  house  what  he  thought  of  the 
present  military  establishment  of 
the  country,  and  the  dreadful  evils 
which,  he  was  convinced,  would 
result  from  a  perseverance  in  the 
right  honourable  gentleman’s  mi¬ 
litary  plans. 

Mr.  Windham  entered  into  a 
full  justification  of  ministers,  ably 
defending  their  measures,  and 
showing  the  superiority  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  plans  over  the  army  of  re¬ 
serve  and  parish  acts, 

Mr.  Perceval  also  spoke  at  some 
length;  when  the  several  resolu¬ 
tions  were  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Jan.  23.  General  Porter  rose, 
to  bring  before  the  house  the  case 
of  one  of  its  members  { Mr.  Caw- 
thorne),  who  had  been  expelled  by 
a  former  parliament,  and  was  now 
again  returned.  In  doing  so,  he 
hoped  that  the  house,  and  the 
member  alluded  to,  would  do  him 
the  justice  not  to  consider  him  as 
an  oppressor,  actuated  by  low  or 
personal  motives.  His  proceeding 
was  perfectly  disinterested,  and  he 
acted  solely  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  which  led  him  to  maintain, 
the  honour  and  purity  of  die 
house,  and  particularly  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  he  belonged,  un¬ 
impaired  and  unsullied.  He  paid 
many  compliments  to  courts  mar¬ 
tial,  and  observed,  that  Mr.  Caw- 
thorne  had  been  tried  on  sixteen 
charges,  and  been  found  guilty  of 
fourteen.  These  charges  he  moved 
to  lie  read. 

Colonel  Cawthorne  spoke  of  the 
injustice  of  punishing  a  man  twice 
for  the  same  act.  He  was  willing 
to  rest  his  case  on  precedents  and 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  there  was 
no  rule  of  that  law  more  sacred 
and  inviolable  than  this,  that  when 
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a  person  had  been  once  tried,  ac¬ 
quitted  or  condemned,  he  should 
not  be  tried  again  by  the  same  ju¬ 
dicature  and  for  the  same  offence. 
Mr.  C.  then  referred  to  the  unani¬ 
mity  of  his  election,  and  to  the  case 
of  Mr.Woolaston  in  1698,  contend¬ 
ing,  that  all  precedents,  and  the 
law  of  the  land,  were  against  the 
agitation  of  the  question. 

Lord  Howick  said,  the  only 
question  was,  whether  colonel 
Cawthome  was  a  fit  person  to  sit 
in  that  house.  He  entered  at 
large  into  the  question,  and  moved 
for  a  committee  to  search  into  pre¬ 
cedents  ;  and  after  the  report  of 
that  committee  should  be  laid  on 
the  table,  then  his  honourable 
friend  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  propose  whatever  he  thought 
becoming  the  dignity  of  the  house, 
the  honour  of  the  profession,  and 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

Several  members  spoke  on  the 
same  side,  and  the  motions  were 
carried.  A  petition  was  then  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  electors  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  entreating  that  colonel 
Cawthorne  might  not  be  expelled. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  of 
some  length,  some  members  wish¬ 
ing  it  not  to  be  received,  and 
others  were  desirous  of  disfran¬ 
chising  the  petitioners :  upon  which 

Mr.  Speaker  said,  that  it  was 
the  invariable  custom  of  that  house 
to  open  wide  its  doors  to  all  peti¬ 
tions  from  the  king’s  subjects, 
upon  their  alleged  grievances, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  The 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  stated  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  addition  of  10,000 
men  tor  the  sea-service.  He  spoke 
at  large  on  the  necessity  of  (Econo¬ 
my  in  the  public  finances,  and  said 
that  the  attention  of  government 


HAND 

had  been  directed  to  a  new  classifi¬ 
cation  of  naval  accounts.  The 
motion,  after  a  short  conversation* 
was  put  and  carried. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  army  es¬ 
timates, 

Mr.  Pulteney  said,  the  new  mi¬ 
litary  system,  instead  of  being  pro¬ 
ductive  of  an  immediate  supply  for 
the  army,  had  occasioned  a  dimi¬ 
nution.  In  order  to  make  room 
for  this  system,  which  had  only 
produced  5000  men  in  a  year,  we 
had  repealed  a  former  system 
which  had  produced  15,000.  As 
to  the  training  bill,  if  it  was  a  good 
one,  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect  ;  but  if  in  the  opinion  of  par¬ 
liament  it  was  a  bad  bill,  it  ought 
to  be  repealed. 

General  Doyle,  in  an  animated 
speech,  endeavoured  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  new  training" 
bill)  and  concluded  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  character  of  Mr.  Fox  :  “At 
the  head  of  the  foreign  department 
was  that  minister  whose  loss  the 
nation  justly  deplores  ; — a  man, 
who,  amid  the  endowments  of  a 
mighty  mind,  was  peculiarly  gifted 
with  those  qualities  which  fitted 
him  for  negotiation  in  difficult 
times.  To  a  vast,  comprehensive, 
and  cultivated  understanding  he 
joined  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  various  interests  of  Europe  : 
a  suavity  of  manners,  and  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  engaged  foreign 
ministers  to  treat,  while  his  pro¬ 
bity  and  known  honour  insured  the 
confidence  of  their  masters.  De¬ 
void  of  guile,  he  had  nothing  equi¬ 
vocal  in  his  conduct,  nothing  am¬ 
biguous  in  his  language.  He 
moved  straight  onward  to  his  ob¬ 
ject,  without  turning  aside  into  the 
winding  ways  of  crooked  policy  or 
left-handed  wisdom.  There  was 
nothing  counterfeit  in  him,  his  af¬ 
fability 
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{ability  flowed  from  the  heart,  his 
natural  greatness  required  not  the 
aid  of  assumed  arrogance  to  give 
him  consequence :  he  was  too  great 
to  be  haughty,  too  wfise  to  be 
cunning.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
statesmen  who  knew  the  value  of 
that  adage,  which,  though  home¬ 
ly,  is  as  true  in  politics  as  in  mo¬ 
rals,  that  ‘  honesty  is  the  best  po¬ 
licy. J  Far  be  it  from  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  his  praise  :  it  would  require 
powers  gigantic  as  his  own  to  do 
him  justice.  Were  he  living,  I 
should  be  silent.  I  never  received 
favours  at  his  hand.  I  leave  to 
those  who  have,  to  treat  his  memo¬ 
ry  lightly.  I  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  who  loves  his  country  must 
do,  whilst  deploring  its  brightest 
ornament.  If  Mr.  Fox  were  qua¬ 
lified  for  negotiation  in  general, 
circumstances  rendered  him  pecu¬ 
liarly  so  for  that  with  France. 
H  is  character  stood  as  high  on  the 
continent  as  at  home  ;  and  a  for¬ 
mer  acquaintance  with  the  prime 
minister  of  France  gave  a  facility 
rn  his  case,  that  would  not  have 
applied  to  other  ministers  however 
capable.” 

Mr.  Johnstone  said,  that  he  had 
too  little  information  about  the  es¬ 
timates  to  undertake,  upon  them 
alone,  to  ground  charges  of  want 
of  ceconomy  to  the  present  mini¬ 
sters.  He  had  stronger  and  clear¬ 
er  grounds  to  go  upon.  They 
began  by  increasing  their  own  sa¬ 
laries,  and  they  went  on  by  conti¬ 
nuing  or  creating  new  sinecure 
places  to  provide  for  their  friends 
and  dependents.  He  should  ask, 
for  what  other  purpose  were  two 
muster-rnasters-general  in  Ireland,, 
when  the  office  of  muster-master 
in  this  country  was  a  mere  sine¬ 
cure  ? 

Lord  Henry  Petty  vindicated 
himself  and  his  friends.  .Several 
1807. 


other  gentlemen  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  after  which  the  resolutions 
were  agreed  to. 

On  a  former  day,  lord  Folke¬ 
stone  had  given  notice  of  his  intern¬ 
tion  to  move  for  reprinting  certain 
papers  which  had  been  printed  last 
session,  relative  to  the  charge  ex¬ 
hibited  against  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley.  This  motion  he  made 
on  the  ‘26th  of  January,  which  he 
prefaced  by  saying,  that  he  merely 
undertook  the  arduous  task  until 
a  more  able  and  experienced  gen¬ 
tleman  would  embark  in  it,  con¬ 
scious  of  bis  own  inability  to  give 
the  cause  that  effect  it  merited  ; 
and  therefore,  whenever  Mr.  Pauli 
should  return  among  them,  it  was 
his  intention  to  resign  the  task 
over  to  him.-  The  printing  of  the 
papers  would  expedite  the  business, 
and  he  was  convinced  it  must  be 
the  wish  of  the  house,  as  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  noble  marquis 
himself,  that  as  much  expedition 
should  be  used  as  could  be/ accom¬ 
plished,  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue  ;  and  therefore  he  trusted  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  the 
motion,  which  was,  that  certain  pa¬ 
pers  relating  to.  the  affairs  of  the 
nabob  of  Oude  might  be  printed. 

Lord  Howick  asked,  if  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to 
proceed  to  any  other  charges  be¬ 
sides  that  relating  to  Oude. 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  it  was  not 
his  desire  to  follow  up  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  house  with  moving 
for  articles  of  impeachment,  but 
leave  that,  or  any  other  mode  that 
might  be  adopted,  to  their  discre¬ 
tion  :  whether  he  meant  to  go  into 
any  other  charges,  he  then  felt  a 
difficulty  of  answering.  As  to  the 
Carnatic  business,  a  right  honour- 
able  gentleman  opposite  to  him 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  hafl  promised  to 
undertake  it  some  years  ago  ;  but. 

E  he 
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lie  had  certainly  thought  fir,  for 
some  private  reasons  of  his  own,  to 
relinquish  the  matter ;  and  if  no 
other  gentleman  would  attempt  it, 
he  would  undertake  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  declare,  that  if  any  other 
person  would  bring  forward  this 
question,  he  would  most  distinctly 
pledge  himself  to  give  that  person 
his  most  zealous,  sincere,  and  stre¬ 
nuous  assistance,  and  to  exert  as 
much  of  his  ability  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  as  if  it  were  actually 
brought  forward  by  himself,  in 
another  part  of  this  conversation, 
Mr.  S.  said,  when  the  question 
should  be  brought  before  the 
house,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
show  the  guilt  of  all  whom  he  had 
before  charged,  viz.  lord  Wellesley, 
the  Madras  government,  the  board 
of  control,  but  above  all  the  court 
of  directors. 

Several  other  gentlemen  deliver¬ 
ed  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion; 
after  which  lord  Folkestone’s  mo- 
tion  was  carried. 

Jan.  27.  Mr.  Swan  moved,  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  an 
account  of  all  the  pensions  granted 
by  the  crown,  from  the  first  of 
April  1805  to  the  first  of  January 
1807,  as  far  as  regards  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  an  account  of  all  the 
new  offices  and  additions  to  sala¬ 
ries,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fees  or 
otherwise,  granted  during  the 
same  period,  and  similar  motions 
respecting  Ireland. 

The  solicitor  general  on  the 
28th  of  January  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  the  free¬ 
hold  estates  of  persons  dying  in 
debt,  assets  for  the  payment  of 
simple  contract  debts.  He  said, 
than  gentlemen  must  be  aware, 
that,  by  he  laws  of  England,  a 
man  seised  of  a  freehold  estate 
might  contract  debts  to  any 


amount  without  subjecting  that  es¬ 
tate  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
debts  incurred,  provided  the  debtor 
had  passed  no  securities  under  seal. 
Book-debts,  and  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  not  under  seal,  did  not 
affect  freehold  estates.  If  then  a 
man,  owner  of  a  freehold  estate,  of 
extravagant  habits,  and  of  that  un¬ 
meaning  profusion  that  prompted 
him  rather  to  be  generous  than 
just,  should  die  mdebted  to  credi¬ 
tors  in  an  enormous  amount,  and, 
instead  of  having  left  sufficient 
means  to  satisfy  their  just  de¬ 
mands,  should  have  transferred  to 
some  unknown  and  undeserving 
heir  that  entire  estate,  which  was 
the  source  of  their  confidence,  and 
ought  to  have  been  their  remune¬ 
ration  ;  what  must  be  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  such  an  injured  body  of 
men  as  the  creditors  in  such  a 
case  ?  Instances,  in  the  present 
age,  had  occurred,  of  men  pos¬ 
sessed  of  freehold  estates,  who, 
finding  themselves  overwhelmed 
with  an  accumulation  of  debt,  had 
resolved  upon  the  desperate  alter¬ 
native  of  depriving  themselves  of 
existence  ;  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of 
posthumous  injustice,  put  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  creditors  every 
me* ms  of  redress  or  recompense. 
This  rule  is  peculiar  to  England. 
On  the  continent,  heirs  are  subject 
to  the  debts  of  those  from  whom 
they  inherit.  In  Scotland,  except 
in  the  case  of  entails,  the  law  is  the 
same.  Why,  in  this  country  only, 
another  rule  existed,  was  what  he 
found  it  difficult  to  account  for. 
To  trace  its  origin,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  recur  to  feudal  times,  when 
allodial  property  was  annihilated. 
The  relations  between  the  vassal 
and  the  lord  rendered  all  aliena¬ 
tion  of  property  impracticable  ;  so 
that  the  law  may  now  be  said  to 
have  survived  for  5C0  years  the 

reason 
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reason  that  produced  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  have  been  500  years,  if  not 
mischievous,  at  least  useless,  and 
yet  (what  all  useless  laws  ought 
to  be)  not  obsolete.  He  could  not 
help  remarking  upon  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  this  law,  loose  when  it 
was  desirable  it  should  be  strict, 
and  in  other  respects  rigid  to  a  de¬ 
gree  almost  censurable.  In  the 
case  of  personal  goods,  and  all 
species  of  chattel  interest,  the 
operation  of  this  law  in  enforcing 
the  payment  of  debts  was  known 
to  be  summary,  decisive  and 
efficient.  He  could  not  say  much 
in  favour  of  the  impartial  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  law  which,  while  it 
screened  the  freehold  estate  of  the 
idle,  the  dissipated,  or  dishonest 
debtor,  gave  up  the  person  and 
property  of  his  perhaps  struggling 
creditor  to  all  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  some  unforeseen  vicissi¬ 
tude  of  trade.  As  all  debts  due 
upon  negotiable  securities  were 
simple  contract  debts,  the  object  of 
the  bill  to  be  proposed  would  be  to 
put  all  simple  contract  creditors 
upon  the  same  footing  with  special 
creditors.  Gentlemen  of  that  house 
who  were  not  conversant  in  his 
profession,  might  not  be  aware  that 
a  court  of  equity  was  the  only 
court  in  whieh  real  estates  could 
possibly  be  made  liable  to  simple 
contract  debts.  This  serious  evil 
courts  of  equity  have  endeavoured 
to  remedy  by  a  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  which  professional  men  under¬ 
stood  by  the  term  “  marshalling  of 
assets.”  He  concluded  with  read¬ 
ing  his  motion. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  and  read  a  first  and  second 
time.  On  the  second  reading  there 
Was  a  debate  of  some  length  ;  but 
as  the  bill  was  thrown  out  on  the 
third  reading,  we  shall  think  it 
Sufficient  ta-give  a  sketch  of  Mr. 


Canning’s  speech,  who  was  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  passing  of  a  law 
which  was  deemed  by  the  solicitor 
and  attorney  general  wise,  salutary, 
and  even  necessary. 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that 
though  feelings  of  veneration  for 
every  institution  of  our  ancestors 
ought  not  to  be  carried  to  excess 
and  bigotry,  they  ought  to  operate 
so  far  as  to  prevent  any  rash  al¬ 
terations.  Innovations  of  this  na¬ 
ture  ouffiit  be  regarded  with  the 
utmost  jealousy,  and  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  with  the  utmost  scrupulous¬ 
ness.  Without  meaning  any  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  who  proposed  this  bill, 
lie  must  say  that  a  measure  of  this 
kind  ought  to  have  originated  in 
the  other  house,  where  it  might, 
in  its  first  stages,  have  undergone 
the  revision  of  the  great  law  ma¬ 
gistrates.  The  particular  object  of 
this  bill  was  to  meet  the  cases  of 
fraud  with  regard  to  freehold 
estates  but  he  admitted  that  with 
regard  to  copyhold  and  entailed 
estate,  the  room  for  frauds  would 
still  be  left  open.  He  insinuated, 
however,  that  this  was  only  meant 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  similar  al¬ 
terations  with  regard  to  copyhold 
and  entailed  estates.  In  this  view 
he  had  strong  objections  to  the 
bill.  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  admitted  that  one  door 
would  be  left  open  for  fraud  in  the 
purchase  of  copyhold  estates ;  he 
would  ask  him  whether  previous 
debts  were  intended  to  supersede 
subsequent  settlements  of  freehold 
estates,  and  to  be  good  against 
purchasers  ?  If  they  were  not,  the 
object  of  the  bill  would  be  evaded; 
if  they  were,  then  you  would  only 
be  doing  away  one  opportunity  of 
fraud  in  order  to  create  a  stronger. 
The  honourable  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  stated,  that  this  was  be- 
£  2  coming 
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coming  in  a  great  degree  a  com¬ 
mercial  country,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  its  situation  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was  when  this 
law  with  regard  to  property  had 
been  established.  This  was  true  ; 
yet  he  did  not  know  that  com¬ 
mercial  interests  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
moted,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  per¬ 
manent  landed  interest.  Why  did 
not  the  learned  gentleman  apply  it 
merely  to  the  landholder  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  confine  it  to  the 
first  purchasers  of  freehold  estates  ? 
The  object  might  be  secured  by 
extending  the  bankrupt  laws  to 
these  cases.  But  as  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  adaptation  of  laws 
to  the  supposed  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  would  open  a  door  for  all 
reformation.  In  the  reign  of  the 
philosophers  of  France,  there  was 
nothing  venerable  in  antiquity  that 
was  not  attacked,  before  the  great 
revolution,  which  rendered  these 
changes  odious  to  all  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  look  generally  at 
the  fitness  of  things,  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  prove  to  the  conviction 
of  speculative  men,  that  there  was 
nothing  that  had  hitherto  been  held 
venerable  in  our  law  that  did  not 
require  reformation.  He  would 
prove  that  the  right  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
that  it  was  improper  to  leave  al¬ 
most  the  whole  to  lazy  drones  of 
elder  brothers,  and  let  the  rest 
make  their  way  in  the  world  as 
they  could.  If  we  began  with 
these  notions,  there  was  no  end  to 
them.  He  had,  therefore,  his 
doubts  about  the  propriety  of  pass¬ 
ing  this  law,  and  he  rather  thought 
that  he  must  be  under  the  necessity 
of  opposing  its  ultimate  success. 
[Accordingly  on  the  third  reading, 
March  18th,  the  bill  was  thrown 
out.] 

Jan.  29.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ad¬ 


verting  to  the  resolution  which  the 
house  had  passed  towards  the  close 
of  last  parliament  relative  to  the 
propriety  of  a  speedy  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  it  read.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  last  parlia¬ 
ment  pronounced  it  inconsistent 
with  principles  of  justice,  humanity  , 
and  sound  policy,  to  continue  this 
odious  traffic  one  moment  beyond 
that  period  at  which  the  abolition 
could  conveniently  take  place,  and 
that  it  ought  to  terminate  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  now  in 
progress  in  the  other  house  of  par¬ 
liament,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  the  result 
of  these  proceedings,  before  an 
attempt  was  made  to  originate  any 
measure  in  this  house.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  delay  should 
arise  before  the  result  was  known, 
he  should  feel  disposed  to  bring  the 
question  forward. 

Lord  Howick  said  there  was 
nothing  morg  deserving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  house  than  this  subject, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  upon  this  question  in  an¬ 
other  house  of  parliament :  he  con¬ 
curred  however  in  thinking  that  it 
was  necessarv  to  the  character  and 

j 

honour  of  that  house,  that  the 
question  should  be  taken  up  in  due 
time,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  within  the  present 
session. 

On  the  same  day,  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  accounts 
were  ordered  and  laid  before  the 
house  of  the  net  produce  of  ihe  per¬ 
manent  revenue  for  three  years* 
ending  the  1st  of  Januarv  1807> 
distinguishing  each  year,  and  of 
the  net  produce  of  the  war  taxes, 
for  the  same  period.  Lord  Henry 
Petty  ihen  moved  the  order  of  the 
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day  for  resolving  the  house  into  a 
committee  upon  the  finances  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  accounts  be¬ 
fore  the  house  upon  that  subject 
should  be  referred  to  the  said  com¬ 
mittee,  together  with  the  several 
acts  which  relate  to  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt.  The  same 
being  ordered,  and  the  house  hav¬ 
ing  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee, 

Lord  Henry  Petty  addressed  the 
committee  to  the  following  effect : 
“  Though  I  feel  as  I  must  the  em¬ 
barrassment  and  anxiety  that  the 
extraordinary  occasion  on  which  I 
am  called  upon  to  address  you  is 
calculated  to  inspire  ;  though  I 
feel  the  full  weight  and  oppression 
that  inevitably  arises  from  the  vast 
magnitude  of  the  subject  on  which 
I  am  about  to  enter ;  yet  I  derive 
consolation  from  that  circumstance, 
wrell  aware  that  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
am  I  justified  in  expecting  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  committee.  When 
I  am  engaged  in  making  a  state¬ 
ment  of  those  national  resources 
upon  the  preservation  and  judicious 
application  of  which  must  depend 
in  a  great  degree  our  national 
prosperity  and  strength  ;  when  I 
am  dwelling  with  just  satisfaction 
upon  those  means  which  cannot 
now  be  considered  as  a  subject  of 
idle  boast,  or  vain  congratulation, 
but  as  the  pillars  and  foundations 
of  our  present  greatness  and  future 


existence ;  as  that  upon  which 
must  depend  the  support  of  our 
national  independence,  the  security 
of  our  individual  freedom  ;  I  can 
have  no  doubt  of  meeting  from 
this  committee  a  due  degree  of  at¬ 
tention.  Let  me  hope  that  this  in¬ 
dulgent  attention  will  not  be  done 
away  by  the  dryness  and  prolixity 
of  some  parts  of  the  statement 
which  I  shall  have  to  submit. 
Upon  no  part  shall  I  attempt  to 
detain  the  committee  longer  than 
appears  to  me  essentially  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that 
in  the  course  which  I  am  taking 
on  this  occasion  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  a  statement  of  the  supply  and 
ways  and  means  for  the  year,  at 
this  early  period  of  the  session,  I 
am  doing  that  which  is  unusual, 
but  yet  not  unprecedented.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  postpone 
this  statement  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  loan,  in  order  that  provision 
should  be  included  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  each  loan;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  project 
which  I  have  to  communicate  to 
the  committee,  that  postponement 
becomes  unnecessary.  Before  I 
enter  into  that  project  I  shall,  with¬ 
out  further  delay,  proceed  to  state 
the  supply,  and  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  year,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  already 
voted.”  Here  the  noble  lord  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  statement ; 
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SUPPLIES. 

Navy  (exclusive  of  ordnance  sea  service) 

A  f  Great  Britain  £10,202,967  8  5 

Army  \  Ireland  -  -  3,445.130  17  3 


£16,977,837  9  3 


Baracks  j 


Great  Britain 
Ireland 


506,237  0  0 
469,450  12  6 


Commissary  general’s  1 
department  J 

Extraordinaries,  as  in  1806,  C 

after  deducting  vote  of)  Great  Britain 
commissary  general’s  de-  ^  and  Ireland  | 
partment  U 

Total  army 

n  ,  f  Great  Britain  including  421, 500Z.  ) 
r  nanc>~  ^  Ordnance  sea  service  J 

Ireland  -  - 


Miscellaneous 

▼r  .  „  r.  f  Great  Britain 

Vote  °f  credit  j[reland 


Total  joint  charge 


Deficiency  of  malt  1805 
Services  not  voted,  paid  in  1806 
Interest  on  exchequer  bills  1807 
Five  per  cents.  1797,  to  be  paid  off 


13,648,098 

5 

8 

975,687 

12 

6 

841,526 

6 

5 

2,758,474 

13 

7 

3,264,469 

• 

4 

• 

8 

479,246 

19 

7 

1,700,000 

0 

0 

666,000 

0 

0 

2,400,000 

0 

0 

600,000 

0 

0 

GREAT  BRIT  A 

200,000 

0 

0 

280,000 

0 

0 

1,200,000 

0 

0 

350,000 

0 

0 

18,223,786  18  2 

* 

3,743,716  4  3 

1,866,000  0  0 

3,000,000  0  0 
£43,811,340  11  8 


2,030,000  0  0 


Total  supplies 

Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  supply  and  civil  list,  &c. 


45,841,340  II  8 
5,314,275  0  0 


Total  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 
Deduct  on  account  of  Ireland  2-l7ths  of  the  above 
sum  of  43,81 1,340Z.  11s.  8 d. 

Deduct  also  2-17ths  for  civil  list  and  other  charges, 
the  same  as  last  year 


-  40,527,065  11  8 

5,154,275 

160,000 


5,314,275 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Duty  on  malt,  pensions,  &c.  £2,750,000 

Surplus  of  consolidated  fund  -  -  3,500,000 

War  taxes  -  19,800,000 

Lottery  -  450,000 

Exchequer  bills  on  vote  of  credit  2,400,000 
Loan  -  -  -  -  12,200,000 


41,100,000 


The  noble  lord,  as  he  proceeded 
in  this  statement,  commented  upon 
several  of  the  heads.  He  noticed 
the  separate  charge  for  the  com¬ 


missary-generaPs  department  from 
that  of  the  barracks,  the  principle 
of  which  arrangement  had  been  al¬ 
ready  explained  to  the  house,  and 
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the  practice  would,  he  had  little 
doubt,  be  highly  advantageous  Of 
the  amount  of  the  sum  specified  as 
a  vote  of  credit,  he  stated  that 
1,500,0007.  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  subsidizing  foreign 
powers  ;  1,000,000/.  of  this  was  al¬ 
ready  due,  in  consequence  of  ex¬ 
isting  treaties,  and  the  remaining 
500,000/.  was  to  be  further  ap¬ 
plicable  to  subsidies,  if  it  should  be 
required.  That  formed  the  whole 
of  the  sum  which  ministers  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  as  likely  to  be  wanted 
for  this  description  of  service,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  It 
was  thought  that  such  a  sum 
might  be  required,  but  there  was 
no  reason  to  be  certain.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  he  did  not 
mean  to  commit  himself.  In  pro¬ 
posing  the  interest  upon  exchequer 
bills  to  be  issued  this  year  as  a  part 
of  the  supplies,  he  followed  the 
principle  established  in  the  last  par¬ 
liament,  namely,  that  of  fairly 
stating  at  once  all  the  expenses 
likely  to  arise  within  the  year,  and 
not  leave  the  interest  upon  the  un¬ 
funded  debt  to  be  provided  for  in  a 
subsequent  period.  The  noble  lord 
accounted  for  the  amount  at  which 
he  took  the  war  taxes  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  last,  particularly  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  actual  produce,  and 
probable  increase  of  the  property 
tax.  He  was  happy  to  state  that 
this  tax  had  been  much  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  even  its  warmest  ad¬ 
vocates  expected.  The  effects  of 
the  arrangement  concluded  last 
year  with  regard  to  this  tax  had 
been  such,  as  to  exceed  the  most 
sanguine  calculation.  Therefore, 
instead  of  10,500,000/.  at  which  he 
took  this  tax  last  year,  he  would 
now  reckon  upon  it  as  1 1,500,000/. 
and  that  with  the  produce  of  the 
uther  war  taxes,  he  set  down  at 
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21,000,000/.  ;  but  for  a  reason 
which  he  would  by  and  by  state, 
he  would  only  take  the  war  taxes 
at  19,800,000/.  To  this  a  Til 
further  sum  would  be  added  by 
the  operation  of  an  arrangement, 
which  was  in  contemplation,  but 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  .at 
this  time  to  anticipate.  He  there¬ 
fore  for  the  present  declined  ".to 
mention  it.  But  it  was  rather  a 
matter  of  regulation  than  taxation. 
And  he  had  no  doubt  that,  when 
communicated  to  the  hou’se,  it 
would  meet  general  approbation 
He  felt  himself  warranted  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  whole  produce  of  the  war 
taxes  for  this  year  at  21, 0(  0,000/, 
but  he  would  set  them  down  in  the 
ways  and  means  at  19,800,000/. 
The  total  amount  of  the  supplies, 
being  40,527,065/.  1U.  <'d.  and  the 
ways  and  means  being  4!  ,100,000/. 
the  noble  lord  stated  the  necessity 
of  providing  til’s  excess  of  ways 
and  means  above  the  supply,  in' 
order  to  guard  against  the  excess 
of  expenditure  above  the  estimate. 
This  provision  he  thought  it  ad~ 
visea'ble  to  make,  although  the 
estimates  were  in  general  founded 
noon  the  highest  calculation  of 
probabilities,  because  no  one  could 
well  foresee  the  fluctuating  effects 
of  war,  particularly  in  the  prices  of 
provisions,  naval  stores,  and  other 
articles  which  may  be  influenced 
by  the  changes  to  which  such  a 
period  is  liable.  “  Now,  sir,”  ob¬ 
served  the  noble  lord,  “  having  fully 
stated  the  amount  of  supply  and 
ways  and  means,  I  feel  that  were 
the  times  of  an  ordinary  nature, 
I  might  have  been  justified  in 
taking  a  narrow  and  confined  view 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment : 
I  might,  indeed,  even  here  close 
my  labours,  dismissing  the  subject 
for  the  year,  and  releasing  you 
from  the  necessity  of  further  at- 
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tention.  But  I  should  think  that  I 
had  very  ill  attended,  indeed,  to 
the  duty  I  owe  to  my  country  and 
to  its  government,  if  in  the  present 
crisis  of  the  world,  in  the  situation 
which  we  .  occupy  in  the  state  of 
Europe,  with  the  eyes  fixed  upon  us 
o/  all  European  nations,  that  still 
preserve  their  independence,  or 
wish  to  regain  the  independence 
they  have  lost,  I  had  attempted  to 
$top  here.  No :  at  a  time  when 
every  exertion  is  necessary  to  resist 
the  formidable  danger  that  stalks 
abroad,  the  ample  means  of  this 
country  to  support  that  exertion 
shall  be  made  known.  If  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  must  be  made  for 
the  deliverance  of  Europe,  and  for 
Qur  own  security,  it  must  be  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  country,  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
these  efforts,  to  know  that  our 
capacities  are  fully  equal  to  these 
efforts;  and  a  judicious  use  of  these 
capacities  is  alone  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  our  object,  and  to  surmount 
‘  all  the  dangers  that  threaten  us. — 
I  confide  in  our  powers  ;  but  yet  I 
■yvou!d  not  carry  that  confidence  to 
the  extent  of  encouraging  any  de¬ 
gree  of  inaction.  I  would  leave 
nothing  undone  or  untried  that  did 
promise  to  promote  our  safety.  I 
would  contemplate  the  amount  of 
our  danger,  not  with  alarm,  but 
with  circumspection  and  caution. 
A  great  cloud  has  passed  over  us  ; 
bui  no  human  eye  can  penetrate 
tire  gloom  which  still  remains,  and 
which  is.such  as  to  call  for  every  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  foresight,  wisdom, 
and  activity  of  man  can  contrive. 
I  0  protect  the  country  with  which 
curtate  is  bound,  up,  against  any 
1  v  ll  Li  k.pi  esent  conjuncture  menaces, 
or  that  can  possibly  arise  out  of  it, 
must  be  our  duty,  our  interest,  and 
pur  wish.  To  prevent  the  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  dreadful  conflict  in 


•which  we  are  engaged,  no  effort 
should  ever  be  left  untried  that  is 
consistent  with  our  honour.  The 
course  we  have  heretofore  follow¬ 
ed,  let  us  still  continue  to  pursue ; 
but  while  we  are  obliged  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  calamities  of  war,  be  it 
our  care  to  maintain  the  contest 
with  every  possible  degree  of  ener¬ 
gy  and  exertion.  And  from  the 
prospect  before  us,  which  holds  out 
no  promise  of  the  near  termination 
of  that  contest,  it  becomes  neces^ 
sary  that  his  majesty’s  government 
should  not  now  confine  itself  to 
the  mere  proposition  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  present  year,  but 
that  I  should,  as  its  organ, 
submit  to  your  view  the  means 
which  are  thought  advisable  to 
meet  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
country.  In  proceeding  to  this  I 
do,  of  all  things,  think  it  my  duty 
to  state  to  you,  wot  only  the  favour¬ 
able  but  the  unfavourable  points 
in  our  financial  situation.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  latter,  though  I  do 
not  agree  that  our  resources,  in 
point  of  taxation,  are  at  an  end ; 
yet  my  surprise  has  not  so  much 
been  that  no  objectionable  sources 
of  taxation  could  be  found,  as  that 
taxation  should  have  gone  on  so 
long.  This  surprise  was  indeed 
very  natural,  when  I  recollected 
the  history  of  our  taxation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  1786  the 
amount  of  our  permanent  revenue 
was  but  ten  millions,  and  yet  the 
great  statesman,  to  whose  conduct 
the  finances  were  at  that  time  in¬ 
trusted,  found  it  difficult  to  make 
any  addition  to  that  sum.  In  fact, 
in  the  course  of  that  year  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  withdraw  some 
additional  taxes  that  he  had  impos¬ 
ed,  and  on  that  occasion  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  laboured  to  devise  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Yet  this  permanent  reve¬ 
nue 
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mie  was  so  raised,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  last  war  it  amounted  to 
28,000,000,  and  at  present  it  was 
not  less  than  32,000,000/.  It  must 
be  matter  of  satisfaction  to  find 
that  our  means  have  thus  grown, 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  country — that  they 
should  have  gone  on  advancing 
without  intermission.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  state  the  difficulty 
which  would  occur  in  the  attempt 
to  devise  new  taxes,  I  beg  to  be 
understood,  that  considering  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people,  I  am 
still  confident  that  means  could  be 
found,  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  future  years,  if  it  were  not 
deemed  proper  to  introduce  a 
change  of  system.  There  was 
danger,  however,  that  one  tax 
might  be  productive  by  occasioning 
the  diminution  of  another,  and  that 
but  few  would  be  productive  by 
other  means,  and  therefore  a  change 
of  system  has  been  determined 
upon.  In  this  change  a  view  is 
taken,  grounded  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war  almost  to  an  indefinite  period. 
Indeed,  no  sanguine  calculation  as 
to  the  time  of  its  continuance  can 
be  indulged.  Chimerical  notions 
may  be  formed,  and  eager  hopes 
may  be  entertained  ;  but  no  man, 
arguing  upon  rational  principles, 
can  come  to  anv  conclusion  as  to 

j 

the  period  at  which  peace  may  be 
restored.  Looking  therefore  to 
the  future  with  no  other  expecta¬ 
tion  than  that  which  circumstances 
warrant,  we  have  had  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  be  provided  for,  keep¬ 
ing  always  in  view  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  relieving  the  people 
from  any  further  incumbrance.  As 
the  sinking  fund  forms  a  material 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  project, 


which  I  purpose,  before  I  sit  down, 
to  submit  to  the  committee,  I  hope 
I  shall  stand  excused  in  stating 
shortly  the  progress  of  that  fund, 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  political  and  financial  history 
of  the  country,  and  which  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  features  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  first  establishment  of  this  fund 
took  place,  it  will  be  recollected,  in 
1786,  introduced  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  that  great  statesman  who 
is  now  no  more,  to  the  honour  of 
whose  memory  it  forms  an  immor¬ 
tal  monument ;  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
the  most  valuable  and  extensive 
plan  that  ever  was  adopted  in  the 
country,  was  marked  by  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  great  statesmen,  who 
were  generally  in  opposition  upon 
other  points.  It  was  remarkable 
that  those  two  great  statesmen,  the 
loss  of  both  of  whom  the  country 
was  within  the  same  year  condemn¬ 
ed  to  regret,  and  whose  loss  must 
be  deplored,  as  their  greatness 
must  be  admitted  by  all  men, 
whether  friends  or  enemies — when 
I  speak  of  enemies,  I  mean  of 
course,  political  enemies — threw 
aside  all  party  feelings,  and  corn* 
pletely  concurred  upon  this  great 
measure :  therefore  it  came  to  us 
recommended  by  all  the  weight 
and  authority  of  both  those  illus¬ 
trious  men.  in  the  first  instance, 
one  million  was  to  be  set  apart  an¬ 
nually  for  the  creation  of  this  fund  ; 
and  the  principle  of  it  was,  that  it 
should  go  on  to  accumulate,  until 
it  amounted  to  four  millions;  and 
from  that  time  the  surplus  was  to 
go  in  aid  of  the  public  service,  or 
be  applied  in  relief  of  the  people 
from  the  most  grievous  taxes.  This 
went  on  to  the  period  of  1792, 
when  a  new  arrangement  was  made, 

and 


and  200,000/.  was  added  to  the 
million  ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1793,  it  was  found  expe¬ 
dient  to  set  apart  and  appropriate 
one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  each 
loan,  as  a  particular  fund  for  the 
redemption  thereof,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  original  sinking 
fund,  and  which  one  per  cent,  was 
to  redeem  such  loan  in  forty-five 
years.  These  sinking  funds  went 
on  in  their  separate  progress,  until 
the  arrangement  was  made  by  lord 
Sidmouth  in  1802,  and  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  measure 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  recourse  to,  of 
raising  a  great  sum  within  the  year 
by  a  triple  assessment ;  a  measure 
which  I  certainly  thought  most 
grievous,  but  which  had  the  good 
effect  of  leading  us  to  the  policy  of 
raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies 
within  the  year.  But  the  measure 
of  pledging  the  income  tax  for  a 
number  of  years,  left  a  sum  of 
anticipation  to  the  amount  of 
50,000,000/.  which  hung  upon  our 
resources,  and  which  must  have 
continued  the  income  tax  for  nine 
years  mere  :  this  Mr.  Addington, 
by  a  bold  and  decisive  step,  got 
over  by  meeting  the  evil.  He  at 
once  made  an  addition  to  the  fund¬ 
ed  debt  of  thenation  to  the  amount 
of  96,000,000/.  and  found  taxes 
to  cover  the  interest ;  but  in  doing 
so  he  united  the  two  sinking  funds 
into  one  ;  did  away  the  limitation 
of  it  to  four  millions,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  1808,  and  ordered  by 
his  act  that  the  whole  should  be 
amalgamated,  and  go  on  generally 
to  the  redemption  of  the  whole  debt, 
without  distinction  of  old  or  new. 
By  the  measure  taken  by  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dington,  in  1802,  the  great  measure 
of  the  income  tax  was  left  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  future  emergency  ;  and 
accordingly,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  present  war  in  1803,  we  had 


recourse  to  it  with  considerable 
improvements.  The  great  addi¬ 
tion  which  was  made  to  it  last 
year,  and  the  knowledge  now  ac¬ 
quired  of  the  means  of  collecting 
it,  have  had  a  wonderful  effect:  and 
though  I  felt  the  extreme  irritation 
to  which  the  step  of  raising  it  to 
10  per  cent,  would  give  rise,  yet  I 
could  not  shrink  from  my  duty, 
and  the  result  of  it  has  been  to 
bring  us  to  the  favourable  point 
from  which  we  may  now  set  out  on 
a  new  and  more  auspicious  career. 
I  have  stated  that  the  sum  wanted 
for  the  year  is  under  32,000,000/. 
and  we  may  take  that  sum  as  the 
sum  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  provide  every  year  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Of  this 
sum  of  32,000,0007.  I  might  take 
21,000,00(7.  of  war  taxes,  but  I 
stated  before  that  I  should  only 
take  19,800,000/.  and  borrow 
12,000,000/.  on  the  security  of 
1,200,000/.  to  be  deducted  from 
the  war  taxes.  The  committee 
will  see  that  this  is  setting  apart 
10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the 
sum  borrowed,  taking  the  price  of 
the  stocks,  as  they  now  are,  at  60  ; 
and  1  beg  the  committee  to  observe, 
that  in  all  the  statements  which  I 
shall  lay  before  them>  my  calcula¬ 
tions  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  the  stocks  shall  be  at  60,  The 
result  of  this  will  be,  that  borrow¬ 
ing  12,000,000/.  at  10  per  cent. 
600,00(7.  will  pay  the  interest  of 
it,  and  600,000/.  will,  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  compound  interest,  re¬ 
deem  the  whole  in  14  years.  The 
same  sum  will  be  borrowed  in  the 
year  1808,  and  on  the  same  terms  ; 
and  again  the  same  will  be  repeat¬ 
ed  in  1809.  In  the  fourth  year  I 
should  borrow  on  the  same  footing 
14,000,000/.  and  in  the  ten  follow¬ 
ing  years  16,000,000/.  making  in 
ali  201,000,000/.  It  may  be  said 
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that  by  this  plan  I  shall  exhaust  the 
war  taxes:  but  it  will  be  recollected 
that  my  provision  is  made  for  14 
years,  and  tha-  upon  the  fifteenth 
year  the  1 2,000>000i.  borrowed  in 
the  first  year  wall  be  discharged, 
and  may  come  again  to  renew  the 
same  course,  and  so  on  in  each 
succeeding  year  upon  this  principle 
of  renovation  and  rotation  ;  and 
so,  indeed,  it  may  go  on  to  an  in¬ 
finite  series.  It  is,  however,  mate¬ 
rial  that  I  do  not  propose  that  the 
property  tax  shall  be  pledged  be¬ 
yond  the  war,  and  that  upon  the 
day  of  signing  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  that  tax  will  cease  to 
exist.  The  committee  will  observe, 
that  in  so  much  as  is  taken  from 
the  war  taxes  a  deficiency  wall  be 
created  in  the  same  to  the  amount 
of  the  temporary  revenue  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  war  expenditure.  A  sup¬ 
plementary  loan  will  be  raised  to 
make  good  that  deficiency ;  and 
these  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  sums  detached  from 
the  war  taxes ;  and  these  supple¬ 
mental  loans  will  be  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  sinking  fund  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital. 
Thus,  in  the  first  year,  the  supple¬ 
mental  loan  will  be  200,000/.  and 
the  interest  upon  it  13,033/.  leav¬ 
ing  a  sinking  fund  for  its  redemp¬ 
tion  of  3,333/.  per  annum.  The 
small  interest  of  these  loans  might' 
be  raised  by  taxes,  but  it  so  happens 
that  even  for  these  we  have  no  im¬ 
mediate  occasion.  For  the  first 
three  years  the  charge  will  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  expiring  annuities,  fn 
1807,  15,515/.  ;  in  1808,  370,000/. 
making  the  sum  of  385,515/.  which 
will  amply  provide  for  the  loans  to 
be  made  in  the  first  three  years 
from  this  time.  For  the  next  seven 
years,  taxes  to  a  certain  amount 
will  be  required,  which,  upon  an 
average,  will  not  amount  to  more 
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than  293,000 /.  per  annum,  a  sum 
in  itself  extremely  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  enormous  load  of 
taxes  which  were  yearly  accumu¬ 
lated  before  the  measure  of  the 
war  taxes  was  resorted  to.  After 
three  years  of  rest,  we  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  seven  years,  at  less 
than  300,000/.  per  annum,  with 
the  certainty  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
epoch  of  complete  relief  from  all 
further  taxation.  Provision  is  thus 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  for  ten 
years  of  war,  if  it  should  be  ne¬ 
cessary,  -with  only  two  millions  of 
taxes  in  the  whole  period.  At  the 
close  of  that  period  of  ten  years, 
our  situation  will  be  most  essen¬ 
tially  mended  ;  we  shall  then  have 
a  sinking  fund  of  22,720,000 /. 
whereas  we  have  now  a  sinking- 
fund  of  8,335,000/.  Consequent¬ 
ly  at  that  period  we  come  to  the 
proper  time  for  a  new  operation. ’’ 
flis  lordship  then  proceeded  to 
make  various  calculations  respect¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  his  plan  for 
the  second  ten  years,  and  then  re¬ 
capitulated  the  principal  features 
of  the  plan  as  follows  :  u  Now  to 
recal  the  principal  features  of  the 
plan  which  I  have  proposed.  Du¬ 
ring  the  first  three  years  the  loans 
will  be  twelve  millions  annually  ; 
for  the  following  year,  1810,  the 
loan  will  be  fourteen  millions  ;  and 
in  each  of  the  ten  succeeding  years 
the  loans  will  be  sixteen  millions 
in  each  year.  For  the  first  three 
years,  from  this  time,  no  new  taxes 
will  be  imposed.  This  is  the  first 
period.  During  the  second  period, 
comprising  seven  'years,  some  new 
taxes  will  be  necessary,  especially 
if  the  prices  of  the  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  stores,  and  other  requisite 
articles,  should  be  materially  in* 
creased,  or  if  there  should  be 
new  demands  from  abroad.  But, 
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on  the  average  of  seven  years,  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  shall  be  no  mate¬ 
rial  increase  of  prices,  nor  any  new 
demands  of  consequence,  all  that 
will  be  necessary  from  1810  to 
1816,  both  inclusive,  will  be  only 
300,0007.  annually — amounting  in 
all  to  two  millions  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  During  the 
third  period,  including  ten  years, 
there  will  be  no  new  taxes  what¬ 
ever.  All  this  will  be  attended 
with  an  improved  state  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  guarded  against  any  par¬ 
tial  operation  ;  the  whole  founded 
on  the  means  which  the  energy  and 
industry  of  the  country  have  fur¬ 
nished.  The  propositions  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  submitting 
to  the  house,  however  impossible  it 
may  be  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  chance,  and  the  mutability  of 
events,  are  recommended  by  the 
most  positive  experience,  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  causes  which  have  been 
ralready  ascertained  to  be  constant 
and  steady  in  their  operation.  If 
the  plan  itself  then  be  unobjection¬ 
able,  if  the  reasoning  be  just, 
if  the  calculations  and  results 
should  be  found  unexceptionable, 
we  are  justified  in  looking,  if  not 
with  certainty,  at  least  with  con¬ 
fidence,  to  the  advantages  which  it 
offers.  Important  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  which  this  plan  presents, 
both  in  the  present  relief  which  it 
affords,  in  a  season  of  great  and 
unprecedented  difficulty,  and  in  the 
prevention  of  those  future  evils 
which  the  unlimited  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  must  ultimately 
occasion,  yet  its  principal  benefit 
consists  in  the  impression  which  it 
must  make  both  in  this  country 
and  out  ot  it,  where  it  will  be  seen 
that,  without  any  further  material 
pressure  on  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  by  a  perseverance 
only  in  its  wonted  exertions,  par¬ 


liament  now  finds  itself  enabled  to 
mqet  with  confidence  all  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  present  jwar,  to  what¬ 
ever  period  its  continuance  may  be 
necessary,  for  maintaining  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the 
empire.  Our  enemy,  indeed,  may 
still  continue  to  consider  our  subju¬ 
gation  practicable,  while  he  thinks 
our  resources  for  war  can  be  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  what  neither  diplomatic 
artifice  nor  military  power  has 
been  able  to  accomplish,  he  may 
still  look  forward  to  as  the  result  of 
the  continued  and  aggravated  pres¬ 
sure  of  taxation  :  but  here  too  we 
possess  the  means  of  pairying 
the  mortal  blow,  and  defeating  the 
favourite  pursuit  of  insatiable  am¬ 
bition.  If  no  interval  of  repose  is 
to  be  allowed  the  harassed  world, 
unless  accompanied  by  humiliation 
and  by  servitude  ;  if  new  schemes 
of  aggression,  conquest,  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  are  still  to  desolate!  Europe,  it 
will  be  found  that  Great  Britain 
wants  not  the  means  to  maintain 
the  contest  to  the  last ;  that  her  re¬ 
sistance  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
efforts  that  are  employed  to  subdue 
her,  and  her  exertions  unremitted 
till  peace  can  be  obtained  in  con¬ 
sistency  with  her  honour,  her  secu¬ 
rity,  and  her  independence.  God 
forbid,  sir,  that  any  thing  coming 
from  me  should  be  so  far  miscon¬ 
strued  or  misunderstood  as  to  con¬ 
vey  an  impression,  that  I  meant  to 
contend  that  any  situation*  however 
prosperous,  any  system  of  finance 
however  plausible,  any  temptation 
to  war,  if  such  temptation  could 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  exist, 
should  lead  us  to  protract  its  evils 
longer  than  we  may  be  compelled 
to  do  by  the  injustice  of  our  enemy! 
Far  from  me  be  any  such  assertion, 
or  any  such  idea  !  Let  our  enemy 
employ  his  power  in  destruction,  if: 
it  shall  continue  to  be  so  permitted  ; 
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to  us  it  belongs  to  use  the  means 
with  which  we  are  intrusted  to 
protect  and  to  save,  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  from  this  wide-spreading  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  to  support  those  to 
whom  our  assistance  may  yet  be 
useful.  Disclaiming,  therefore,  every 
idea  of  employing  the  resources 
we  possess  to  protract  the  evils  of 
war ;  disclaiming  entirely  any  in¬ 
tention  to  assert  that  an  improved 
system  of  finance  ought  to  operate 
as  a  motive  to  impair  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  which  I  trust  we  shall  inva¬ 
riably  adhere,  of  earnestly  and  in¬ 
dustriously  embracing  every  occa¬ 
sion  that  may  serve  to  restore  to 
the  world  the  blessings  of  peace  ; 
I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
it  will  be  not  a  little  satisfactory 
to  reflect,  that  if  we  should  again 
fail  in  our  future,  as  we  have  failed 
in  our  past  attempts  to  accomplish 
that  great  work,  we  have  amply 
the  means  of  continuing  the  war, 
if  war  shall  be  unavoidable.  If 
nothing  can  bring  our  enemy  to 
moderation  ;  if  nothing  will  satisfy 
him  short  of  the  destruction  of  all 
that  remains  of  independence  in 
Europe  ;  it  is  consoling  to  reflect, 
that,  if  we  cannot  at  once  subdue 
our  present  difficulties,  we  may  at 
least  survive  them.  By  combining 
and  applying  the  great  resources 
which  the  state  of  the  country  now 
affords,  we  may  at  least  hope  from 
our  efforts,  that  if  the  devouring 
flame  which  already  has  laid  waste 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  world, 
should  be  still  permitted  to  spread 
its  destructive  influence,  blasting 
all  that  it  reaches,  and  threatening 
all  that  it  approaches ;  we,  through 
the  excellence  of  the  institutions 
under  which  we  live,  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  and  the  protection  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  Providence,  way  walk  un¬ 
hurt  amidst  the  conflagration,  and 
transmit  to  our  posterity,  and  the 


descendants  of  those  continental 
nations  which  have  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  look,  and  may  again  look,  to 
us  as  the  last  bulwark  and  defence 
of  liberty  and  law,  when  invaded 
by  tyranny  and  violence,  the  most 
important  and  sacred  trust  that  it 
was  ever  the  lot  of  man  to  guard 
and  preserve  ;  the  splendidynherit- 
ance  we  have  derived  from  our 
ancestors,  the  undiminished  glory 
and  independence  of  our  country, 
and  last  and  best  of  all,  the  pure 
and  unsullied  faith  and  honour  of 
the  British  character  and  named* 
The  noble  lord  concluded  with 
laying  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
the  table,  and  proposed  that  the 
consideration  of  them  should  be 
adjourned  till  Wednesday  se’nnight. 

[These  resolutions  will  be  found 
among  the  public  papers  in  another 
part  of  this  volume.] 

Mr.  Rose  suggested,  that  the  an¬ 
nuities  which  the  noble  lord  men¬ 
tioned  as  ore  of  the  means  for  car¬ 
rying  this  measure  into  effect  had 
already  been  actually  applied  by 
law  to  the  sinking  fund. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  that  in 
1786  they  had  been  so  applied, 
but  in  1 802  they  had  been  detached 
from  this  purpose.  The  debate 
would  properly  take  place  after  the 
resolutions  were  printed.  Conscious 
as  he  was,  that  in  the  speech  which 
he  had  just  delivered  many  parti¬ 
culars  had  been  omitted,  and  raanv 
things  obscurely  stated,  he  declared 
it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  af¬ 
ford  every  possihle  information  to 

the  house  on  the  subject. 

%> 

Mr.  Johnstone  thought  one  ob¬ 
servation  necessary,  because,  if  the 
impression  made  by  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord  were  allowed  to  go 
abroad,  the  country  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  entertain  an  opinion 
which  could  never  be  realized.  The 
noble  lord  had  displayed  great 
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talents  and  great  eloquence  ;  and 
the  display  of  those  talents,  and 
of  that  eloquence,  had  been  clearly 
evinced  by  his  leading  the  house,  at 
such  a  moment  as  the  present, 
when  the  income  tax  pressed  so 
hard  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  and  when  every  alleviation 
of  the  burthens  imposed  by  that 
tax  had  been  so  unprecedentedly  and 
so  steadily  refused,  to  listen  to  a 
detail  of  the  mischiefs  which  would 
arise  from  the  payment  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  and  from  the  relief 
from  all  their  taxes.  All  the  noble 
lord’s  conclusions  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  country  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  thirty-eight  millions.  Grant 
him  that,  and  the  rest  followed. 
What  had  been  the  consequence  of 
a  similar  hope  held  out  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  war,  namely,  that  the 
war  could  be  carried  on  without 
any  increase  of  debt,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  sinking-fund  ?  But  the 
result  of  those  expectations  was, 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war 
our  debt  bad  increased  fifty  millions 
on  account  of  England,  and  seven¬ 
teen  millions  on  account  of  Ireland  ; 
being  at  an  average  rate  of  seven¬ 
teen  millions  annually.  He  feared 
that  a  similar  result  would  follow 
the  noble  lord’s  calculation. 

Eord  Henry  Petty  replied. 

Mr.  Hiley  Addington,  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell,  and  Mr.  Ccrry  took  part  also 
in  the  debate;  after  which  the  chair¬ 
man  reported  progress,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  leave  to  sit  again. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  5th 
of  February,  lord  Grenville,  on  the 
subject  of  i he  slave-trade,  rose 
and  spoke  as  follows  : — “  In  stating 
to  your  lordships,  in  detail,  some 
of  the  arguments  on  which  this 
important  measure  rests,  I  hope  I 
shall  ‘_>e  excused  by  your  lordships 


if  I  should  feel  myself  obliged,  in 
some  instances,  to  tread  over  the 
same  ground  which  has  become  so 
familiar  to  you  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  which  has  lasted  for 
twenty  years.  After  the  investiga¬ 
tion  this  subject  has  already  under¬ 
gone,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
repeating,  in  some  instances,  the 
same  arguments  to  which  we  have 
so  long  been  accustomed.  I  will, 
however,  my  lords,  proceed  to  the 
discussion  without  further  intro¬ 
duction,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to 
state  that  argument  which  is  the 
principal  foundation  of  this  measure, 
namely,  justice.  This  measure 
rests  upon  justice,  and  calls  impera¬ 
tively  upon  your  lordships  for  your 
approbation  and  support.  Had  it 
been,  my  lords,  merely  a  question 
of  humanity,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  it  might  then  have  become  a 
consideration  with  your  lordships 
as  to  how  far  you  would  extend  or 
circumscribe  that  humanity.  Had 
it  been  simply  a  question  involving 
the  interests  or  welfare  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  West  Indies, 
it  would  then  certainly  have  been 
a  question  with  your  lordships,  how 
far  and  in  what  respect  you  should 
legislate.  Bat  in  this  instance  I 
contend,  that  justice  imperiously 
calls  upon  your  lordships  to  abolish 
the  slave-trade.  I  have  heard  some 
opinions  urged  to  the  effect,  as  if  jus¬ 
tice  could  contain  opposite  and  con¬ 
tradictory  tenets.  Justice,  my  lords, 
is  one,  uniform  and  immutable.  Is 
it  to  be  endured  that  the  profits  ob¬ 
tained  by  robbery  are  to  be  urged 
as  an  argument  for  the  continuance 
of  robbery  ?  Justice  is  still  the 
same  ;  and  you  are  called  upon  by 
this  measure  not  only  to  do  justice 
to  the  oppressed  and  injured  natives 
of  Africa,  but  also  to  your  own 
planters  ;  to  interpose  between  the 
planters  of  your  own  islands  and 
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their  otherwise  certain  ruin  and 
destruction.  You  are  called  upon 
to  do  justice  to  your  own  planters 
in  spite  of  their  prejudices  and  their 
fears,  and  to  prevent  them  by  this 
measure  from  meeting  that  de¬ 
struction  which  is  otherwise  certain 
and  inevitable.  Was  it,  therefore, 
a  trade  which  was  in  itself  lovely 
and  amiable,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
is,  wicked,  criminal,  and  detestable, 
that  you  were  now  called  upon  to 
abolish,  this  would  be  an  unanswer¬ 
able  argument  for  its  abolition, 
that  its  continuance  must  produce 
the  ruin  of  our  planters.  But, 
my  lords,  when  it  is  considered  that 
this  trade  is  the  most  criminal  that 
any  country  can  be  engaged  in ; 
when  it  is  considered  how  much 
guilt  has  been  incurred  in  carrying 
it  on,  in  tearing  the  unhappy  Afri¬ 
cans  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  from  their  families,  their 
friends,  their  connections,  and  their 
social  ties,  and  dooming  them  to  a 
life  of  slavery  and  misery,  and, 
after  incurring;  all  this  guilt,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  criminal 
traffic  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
planters  in  your  islands,  who  vain¬ 
ly  expect  profit  from  it ;  surely  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  detestable 
trade  ought  at  once  to  be  abolish¬ 
ed.  We  have  heard,  however, 
statements  adduced  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
present  state  of  the  population  of 
the  islands  cannot  be  kept  up  with¬ 
out  fresh  importations.  We  are 
then  to  be  told  that  that  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  has  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  universal,  meets  with  an 
exception  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  there  alone  the  increase  and 
multiplication  of  the  human  species 
does  not  take  place.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  examine  how  far  this  statement 
agrees  with  facts.  Some  years 
since  I  was  engaged  in  calculations 
respecting  the  population  of  the 


West  India  islands,  along  with  a 
person  who  to  many  great  and 
brilliant  qualifications  added  a 
complete  knowledge  of  political 
arithmetic  :  I  mean  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  result  of  those  calcula¬ 
tions  was,  with  respect  to  Jamaica, 
that  the  population  of  the  island  is 
perfectly  competent  to  support  itself. 
It  is  remarkable  also,  that  in  Do¬ 
minica,  although  a  newer  island, 
and  although  fresh  lauds  are 
known  to  be  inimical  to  the  increase 
of  population,  there  is  an  excess 
of  births  above  the  deaths.  But 
then  we  are  told  that  fresh  im¬ 
portations  are  necessary  |in  order 
to  cultivate  new  lands.  My 
lords,  according  to  a  very  moderate 
calculation,  to  bring  into  cultivation 
the  waste  lands  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  the  slave-trade  must  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  centu¬ 
ries  longer,  and,  to  cultivate  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  island  of  Trinidad,  a 
much  longer  period ;  whilst  it 
would  lake  a  million  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  beings  from  Africa  to 
cultivate  each  island  ;  to  cultivate 
Trinidad  even  a  greater  number. 
Were  it  possible,  my  lords,  that, 
these  two  millions  of  human  beings 
could  be  collected  together  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  they  could  be 
contemplated  with  the  reflection 
that  they  were  to  be  torn  from  their 
families  and  their  friends,  that 
every  social  tie  was  to  be  broken 
asunder,  that  they  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  over  to  barbarity  and  op¬ 
pression,  and  were  to  endure  the 
greatest  misery  that  it  is  possible  for 
human  beings  to  suffer  ;  would  it 
be  endured  by  any  one  of  your  lord¬ 
ships,  that  a  traffic  productive  of 
so  much  misery  should  be  continu¬ 
ed  for  an  instant would  it  not 
soften  the  obdurate  heart  of  the 
greatest  barbarian  that  ever  tyran¬ 
nized  i*.  a  slave-ship  ?  Home  years 
since,  it  was  thought  that  a  gradual 
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abolition  was  the  best  mode  o  f  de¬ 
stroying  this  trade  :  the. advocates, 
at  that  period,  of  gradual  abo¬ 
lition,  must  now  declare  for  a 
total  abolition  ;  for  the  period  has 
arrived  to  which  they  looked  for¬ 
ward,  namely,  when  the  population 
of  the  islands  would  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  itself.  Nothing  but  a  total 
abolition  will  now  satisfy  justice, 
iet  us  not  think  that  any  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  islands  can  be  carried 
into  effect  with  a  view  to  abolition  : 
on  the  contrary,  abolition  must 
take  place  with  a  view  to  regula¬ 
tions.  In  the  year  1792,  when  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  was  negatived,  it  was  agreed 
to  address  his  majesty,  praying  him 
to  send  instructions  to  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  colonies  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  better 
protection  and  the  better  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  negroes.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  My  lords,  I  wish 
not  to  inflame,  and  therefore  I  will 
simply  refer  your  lordships  to  the 
correspondence  upon  the  table  re¬ 
lative  to  that  subject,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  that  of  my  lord  Seaforth, 
the  governor  of  Barbadoes.  Three 
most  horrible  and  dreadful  murders 
of  slaves  were  committed  in  that 
island,  attended  with  circumst  cixi  c  c  s 
of  Jbarbarity,  which  I  will  not 
shock  your  lordships  by  detailing. 
Lord  Seaforth  of  course  instituted 
an  inquiry,  upon  which  it  was  found 
that  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  only 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  eleven  pounds. 
That  noble  lord,  in  conformity  to 
the  instruction  he  had  received, 
and  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
British  character,  immediately  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  legislature  of  the  island, 
to  enact  a  law,  which  affixed  the 
punishment  of  death  to  the  murder 
of  a  slave.  How  was  this  propo¬ 
sition  received  ?  It  was  received, mv 
lords,  with  insult;  and  the  council 
and  the  house  of  assembly  returned 


answers  in  language  fitting,  as  ‘hey 
conceived,  to  the  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  them.  What  then 
is  to  be  expected  from  regulations 
to  be  adopted  by  the  colonial  as¬ 
semblies  ?  It  is  but  right,  however, 
that  I  should  state,  that  I  have 
heard  it  reported  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Barbadoes  have  since  adopt¬ 
ed  the  course  which  justice  pointed 
out,  and  have  affixed  the  proper 
punishment  to  the  murder  of  a 
slave.  Still,  however,  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  slave  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  against  a  white,  is  there 
not  given  to  the  master  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  tyrannizing  over  his  slaves, 
and  inflicting  on  them  dreadful 
cruelties  without  the  possibility  of 
bringing  him  to  justice  ?  Let  ns,  my 
lords,  abolish  this  criminal  traffic, 
and  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  slaves,  become  in 
a  great  degree  natives  of  the  islands, 
will  feel  the  benefits  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  extended  to  them,  and  the 
good  treatment  they  experience, 
and  will  evince  a  corresponding 
attachment  to  the  country  from 
which  they  receive  those  benefits. 
My  lords,  1  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  negroes  in  the 
West  India  islands,  becoming  la¬ 
bourers  rather  than  slaves,  will 
feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  protection, 
and  of  the  islands  where  thev  ex- 
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perience  real  comforts,  and  when 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  share 
largely  in  the  defence  of  those 
islands  with  a  sure  confidence  in  their 
loyalty  and  attachment.  My  lords, 
the  measure  now  proposed  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  one 
to  which  I  cannot  think  that  any 
one  who  dispassionately  consideis 
the  subject,  can  give  a  negative. 
What  right  do  we  derive  from  any 
human  institution,  or  any  divine 
ordinance,  to  seize  the  natives  of 
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Africa,  to  deprive  them  by  force 
of  the  means  of  labouring  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  to  compel 
them  to  labour  for  our  profit  ?  Of 
the  desolating  influence  of  the 
slave  trade  in  Africa,  and  its 
effects  in  keeping  the  country  in  a 
state  of  barbarity,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  travels  of  Mr.  Park 
on  that  continent,  although  the 
work  was  edited  by  a  person  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  active  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Yet  we  find  in  that  work, 
that  it  is  towards  the  interior  of 
the  country  that  population  and 
civilization  increase,  and  that  on 
the  coast  barbarity  continues  to 
prevail,  which  can  only  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  the  influence  of  the  trade 
which  your  lordships  are  now  called 
upon  to  abolish.  My  lords,  an  ar¬ 
gument  was  used  against  this 
measure  last  session,  which  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  entitled  to  the  least 
weight.  It  was  said  that  we  ought 
not  to  abolish  this  trade,  unless 
other  powers  would  agree  likewise 
to  abolish  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
we  should  not  do  an  act  of  justice, 
unless  other  powers  would  consent ; 
or  rather  that  we  should  continue 
to  commit  injustice,  and  persist  in 
guilt,  in  criminality,  because,  if 
we  did  not,  other  powers  would. 
As  well  minht  it  be  said,  that  a 
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mail  could  be  justified  m  robbing 
another,  because,  if  he  did  not,  he 
knew  there  was  a  banditti  ready  to 
commit  the  robbery;  or  that  an 
assassin  would  be  justified  in  com¬ 
mitting  murder,  because  he  knew 
that,  if  he  did  not,  others  were 
tCxidy  to  perpetrate  it.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  bad  as  it  is,  fails 
in  its  own  grounds.  The  united 
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states  of  America,  who  had  fixed 
the  period  of  the  abolition  to  take 
place  in  1808,  have  anticipated  that 
period  (I  wish  we  had  hau  the 
1807. 


glory  of  being  the  first  in  the  race) ; 
and  there  is  already,  according  to 
the  last  accounts,  a  bill  in  its  un¬ 
resisted  progress  through  the  legis¬ 
lature,  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  this  trade,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  death  shall  be  the  punishment 
of  those  who  deal  in  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  With  respect 
to  the  European  powers,  how  are 
France  and  Spain  to  carry  on  the 
trade  ?  Sweden  never  engaged  in 
it.  There  remains  only  Portugal, 
and  how  is  that  power  to  carry  on 
the  trade  ?  Is  it  to  our  own  islands, 
where  we  prohibit  it  ?  is  it  to  the 
French  islands,  which  we  block 
up  ?  is  it  to  the  Spanish  islands, 
where  we  prevent  it  ?  and  where  is 
Portugal  to  find  capital  to  carry  it 
on  ?  Another  objection  advanced 
by  a  noble  and  learned  lord  ( Eldon ) 
is,  that  this  measure  does  not  come 
up  to  the  resolution  passed  last  ses¬ 
sion,  and  that  instead  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  die  African  slave  trade,  we 
are  only  abolishing  the  British 
traffic  in  that  trade  :  but  is  it  to  be 
contended,  my  lords,  that  because 
we  cannot  embrace  all  the  nood 
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that  may  be  done,  that  therefore  we 
are  not  to  effect  a  partial  good  ?  If 
that  were  the  case,  we  could  never 
effect  any  good  whatever.  My 
lords,  in  calling  your  attention  to 
this  great  measure,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  that  the  whole 
country  loffs  to  the  parliament  to 
wipe  away  the  stigma  attached  to  its 
character  in  continuing  this  detest¬ 
able  traffic  ;  that  it  looks  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  parliament,  but  to  your  lord- 
ships’  house.  Twice  has  this  mea¬ 
sure  failed  in  this  house;  and  if 
this  iniquitous  traffic  is  not  now 
abolished,  the  guilt  will  rest  with 
your  lordships.  We  have  to  lament 
the  loss,  in  the  other  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  advocates  for 
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the  abolition  ;  we  have  also  to  la¬ 
ment  in  this  house,  the  loss  of  some 
oi  its  able  and  strenuous  support¬ 
ers.  Still,  however,  if  your  lord- 
ships  should  agree  to  the  abolition 
of  this  inhuman  trade  in  blood,  as 
I  trust  you  will  feel  it  due  to  your 
own  character  and  to  the  character 
of  the  country  to  do,  it  will  meet 
in  the  other  house  of  parliament 
with  the  strenuous  support  of  a  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  country  is  deeply 
indebted  for  having  originally  pro¬ 
posed  the  measure,  and  for  having 
followed  up  that  proposition  by 
every  exertion  from  which  a  chance 
could  be  derived  of  success.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  any  consciousness 
more  truly  gratifying  than  must 
be  enjoyed  by  that  person,  on  find¬ 
ing  a  measure  to  which  he  has  de¬ 
voted  the  labour  of  his  life,  carried 
into  effect — a  measure  so  truly 
benevolent,  so  admirably  conducive 
to  the  virtuous  prosperity  of  his 
country,  and  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind — a  measure  which  will  diffuse 
happiness  amongst  millions  now 
in  existence,  and  for  which  his 
memory  will  be  blessed  by  millions 
yet  unborn.  My  lords,  I  have  to 
apologise  for  having  troubled  your 
lordships  so  long ;  but  upon  a 
measure  of  such  importance — a 
measure,  lor  tire  completion  of 
which  I  have  been  labouring  for 
the  last  twenty  years — the  ardent 
veal  which  I  felt  for  the  attainment 
of  such  an  object,  wfll,  I  trust, 
plead  my  excuse.”  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  assured 
their  lordships  that  he  had  ocular 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
planters  behaved  to  the  negroes ; 
he  had  been  in  almost  every  island 
hi  the  West  Indies,  he  had  con¬ 
versed  with  the  people  themselves, 
and  tire  result  of  all  Ins  observa¬ 


tions  and  all  his  inquiries  was  a 
most  clear  and  positive  conviction 
on  his  mind,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  planters  of  ill-treatment 
to  their  slaves.  He  most  seriously 
called  upon  their  lordships  to  con¬ 
sider  what  might  probably  be  the 
consequence  of  such  a  re-assump¬ 
tion  of  power,  by  the  natural  enemy 
of  this  country,  if  at  the  same  time 
we  were  to  have  abolished  our 
only  mode  of  supplying  our  islands 
with  labourers.  Would  they  not, 
with  an  island  of  so  great  extent 
at  their  command,  would  they  not 
continue  to  import ;  and  if  they 
could  not  frustrate  our  views  of 
abolition  by  smuggling,  would  they 
not  at  least,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  misunderstanding  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  foment  disturb¬ 
ances  in  our  islands,  and  endeavour 
to  accomplish  that  most  prevailing 
wish  of  their  present  ruler,  by 
the  destruction  of  British  com¬ 
merce  ? 

The  duke  of  Gloucester.-—  Mv 
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lords,  I  cannot  find  language  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  express  my  ab¬ 
horrence  and  detestation  of  this 
abominable  traffic  in  human  blood; 
and  I  think  the  present  question  is 
the  most  momentous  that  ever 
came  before  your  lordships :  for 
what  question  can  be  more  momen¬ 
tous,  or  come  more  closely  home 
to  our  bosoms  and  our  feelings  of 
humanity,  than  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  welfare,  the  happiness, 
nay  even  the  lives  of  myriads  of 
our  fellow  creatures  ?  Adverting  to 
the  resolution  of  last  parliament, 
now  on  your  lordships’  table,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  slave-trade  is  con¬ 
trary  to  justice,  humanity,  and 
policy,  can  you  still  allow  British 
subjects  to  carry  on  what  has  been 
thus  solemnly  declared  to  be  unjust, 
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inhuman,  and  impolitic?  It  has 
been  told  us  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  that  the  mortality 
among  the  slaves  has  of  late  years 
decreased,  and  that  the  negroes 
were  flourishing  ;  but  I  can  tell 
your  lordships  the  real  cause  of  that 
decrease  in  mortality  ;  it  arises  not 
from  the  situation  of '  the  slaves 
having  been  actually  meliorated, 
but  from  the  encouragement  given. 
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by  some  planters  to  the  breed  of 
free  negroes,  instead  of  purchasing 
slaves.  They  find  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  former,  though 
perhaps  the  slower  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  supply  of  labourers,  is 
yet  by  far  the  most  beneficial  in  the 
end  to  the  planters,  as  it  is  also 
more  consonant  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  As  to  the  ruin  that 
will  fall  upon  the  merchants  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  traffic,  if  it  is  put  a 
stop  to,  I  have  to  observe,  that 
there  are  many  new  branches  of 
trade  that  might  be  opened  in  lieu 
of  it.  I  have  been  on  board  of 
and  inspected  several  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  these  inhuman  voyages, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
ships  in  the  world  better  qualified 
for  transports  for  conveying  troops 
than  they  are.  It  has  been  also 
urged  against  the  present  bill,  that 
the  passing  of  it  would  destroy  one 
of  the  finest  nurseries  for  our  sea¬ 
men  ;  but  this  cannot  be  correct, 
for  I  know,  from  an  actual  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  subject,  that  only 
one  half  of  the  seamen  employed 
on  any  one  slave  voyage,  returned 
to  this  country,  the  rest  generally 
dying  on  the  voyage.  In  fact,  there 
are  two-thirds  more  seamen  lost  to 
this  country  in  this  manner  than 
the  boasted  nursery  of  the  African 
slave-trade  produces.  It  has  been 
said  against  the  abolition,  that  the 
natives  of  Africa  would  murder 
the  prisoners  they  brought  down  to 


the  coast  with  the  view  of  exposing 
them  to  sale,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  one  single  life  would  be  lost  in 
this  manner.  His  highness  con¬ 
cluded  with  repeating  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  trade,  and  gave  his 
warmest  support  to  the  bill. 

The  earl  of  Morton  opposed  the 
bill,  and  recommended  to  their, 
lordships  to  pause,  and  to  consider; 
whether  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
would  not  be  attended  with  worse 
consequences,  in  the  view  of  hu¬ 
manity,  than  its  continuation. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
that  in  the  British  West  India 
islands  the  life  of  the  slave  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  law  as  well  as  that  of 
any  other  inhabitant.  The  house 
had  been  told  that  they  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  continuance  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  ;  but  the  question  was 
not  as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  ex¬ 
ert  ourselves  to  put  an  end  to. 
practices  of  that  nature,  but  how- 
tar  any  thing  that  was  in  our  power 
was  capable  of  effecting  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Portugal,  for  instance,  had 
no  other  means  of  working  her 
mines  than  by  the  employment  of 
slaves  ;  could  we  suppose  that  she 
would  give  it  up  ?  indeed  nothing 
had  been  said  about  her.  Of 
France  there  had  been  something 
like  a  whisper  that  she  would  re¬ 
linquish  the  trade,  and  it.  was  then 
inferred  that  Spain  would  follow 
her  example.  America  had  promi¬ 
sed,  but  had  not  yet  given  up  the 
traffic  ;  and  who  could  answer  lor 
Carolina,  that  it  would  agree  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  other  states 
on  that  head  ?  If  we  abandoned  this 
trade  it  was  certain  that  some  others 
would  take  it  up,  who  might  not 
act  with  so  much  humanity  as  the 
British  traders  ;  and  with  it  we 
should  abandon  the  employment 
of  one  million  capital,,  about  six  or 
seven  hundred  ships,  and  from  six— 
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teen  to  twenty  thousand  seamen. — * 
This,  he  maintained,  would  oc¬ 
casion  the  loss  of  nearly  one-third 
of  the  amount  of  British  imports 
and  exports.  He  had  a  stronger 
objection  yet  to  make  against  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  namely, 
that  if  such  a  system  were  acted 
upon,  no  property  could  be  reckon¬ 
ed  safe  which  could  fall  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature  ;  upon 
such  a  principle  as  this  the  tithes 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  very  free¬ 
hold  estates  of  the  land-holders, 
might  be  sacrificed  to  field-preach¬ 
ing  and  popular  declamation.  His 
conduct,  however,  should  never 
receive  the  smallest  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence  from  such  powers  as  those ; 
and,  though  he  should  see  the  pres- 
byterian  and  the  prelate,  the  me- 
thodist  and  field-preacher,  the  jaco¬ 
bin  and  the  murderer  unite  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  in  that  house  he  would 
raise  his  voice  against  it. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk  could  not 
reconcile  to  his  mind  the  distinc¬ 
tions  made  by  the  noble  earl  who 
had  just  sat  down.  In  countries 
where  the  means  of  human  subsis¬ 
tence  were  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  increase 
of  population  had  always  been 
found  progressive.  This  principle 
had  been  acknowledged  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  had  been 
unanswerably  explained  in  the  able 
work  of  Mr.  Malthus  upon  popu¬ 
lation.  The  noble  lord  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  causes  which  were 
likely  to  increase  or  lessen  the  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
concluded  with  the  inference,  that 
after  the  proposed  abolition,  the 
West  India  planters  woud  naturally 
look  to  moderate  profirs,  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  of  the  negroes  on 
their  estates  ;  whereas,  the  thirst  of 
immediate  gain,  and  the  opportunity 
of  speedily  supplying  a  deficiency 


of  labourers,  was,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  a  strong  incen¬ 
tive  to  over-work  the  negroes, 
and,  consequently,  to  curtail  the 
population. 

Lord  Sidmouth  felt  it  a  painful 
duty  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from 
some  of  his  noble  friends,  particu~ 
larly  on  a  subject  which  involved 
questions  of  justice  and  humanity. 
To  the  measure  itself  he  had  no 
objection,  if  it  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  detriment  to  the 
West  India  islands  ;  but  this  he  did 
not  think  possible,  under  existing 
circumstances.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  abolition  at  present,  he  begged 
leave  to  suggest,  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  throw  certain  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  trade,  which 
may  finally,  and  perhaps  at  no 
distant  period,  operate  as  a  bar  to 
it  altogether.  For  this  purpose, 
he  would  suggest  that  a  tax  be  laid 
on  every  slave  imported  into  any 
of  the  islands,  gradually  raising 
this  impost,  till  the  merchants 
should  of  themselves  give  up  the 
traffic.  With  respect  to  the  West 
Indies  themselves,  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  advice  of  that  great  man 
(Mr.  Burke,)  viz.  that  churches 
should  be  built  for  the  negroes  in 
the  islands,  and  that  they  should 
be  instructed  in  the  morality  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
he  would  also  have  them  united  bv 
the  ties  of  matrimony,  as  the  first 
step  towards  civilization,  and  the 
future  improvement  of  their  con¬ 
dition.  With  these  advantages,  and 
the  blessing  of  being  protected  by 
our  laws,  he  thought  that  the  time 
would  arrive  for  emancipating  then). 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  said,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  immediate  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  odious  traffic  would 
be  attended  with  no  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  to  the  colonies,  to  the  culture 
of  which  the  negroes  already  im¬ 
ported 
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ported  were  fully  competent,  if 
properly  treated.  Such  treatment, 
it  might  be  said,  it  was  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  planter  to  give  the 
negroes,  and  therefore  it  might  be 
inferred  that  they  experienced  it 
already,  and  yet  that  importation 
became  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
supply.  This,  however,  he  was 
prepared  to  contradict.  It  was 
only  froth  the  strongest  impulse  of 
self-interest,  from  the  most  cogent 
persuasion  of  necessity,  that  men 
of  such  habits  were  likely  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  humanity.  When 
unable  to  pro  cure  any  more  negroes, 
they  would  feel  the  urgency  of 
taking  care  of  those  they  already 
had.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
of  the  noble  earl  (  Westmoreland,) 
as  to  the  various  description  of  per¬ 
sons  who  concurred  in  a  wish  to 
produce  the  abolition  of  this  trade, 
he  thought  that  formed  a  forcible 
argument  in  favour  of  the  measure 
before  the  house.  For  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  men  of  all  religions,  of 
all  political  parties,  and  even  of 
those  who  professed  no  religion,  in 
support  of  this  measure,  served  to 
show,  that  to  all  who  were  suscep¬ 
tible  of  a  sentiment  of  humanity, 
who  were  capable  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  between  the  beauty  of  virtue 
and  the  deformity  of  vice,  this 
traffic  was  abhorrent.  With  such 
an  unanimity  of  sentiment,  with 
such  a  combination  of  powers,  could 
that  house,  without  fixing  a  stain 
upon  its  character, without  incurring 
universal  odium,  hesitate  to  accede 
to  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend  ? 

Earl  St.  Vincent  deprecated  the 
measure,  which,  if  passed,  would, 
he  was  satisfied,  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  British  capital  to  other 
countries,  that  could  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  abandon  such  a  productive 
branch  of  trade.  As  to  the  hu¬ 


manity  so  much  contended  for,  it 
would  be  well  if  noble  lords  re¬ 
flected  upon  this  question,  whether 
humanity  was  consulted  by  the 
abolition.  If  it  were,  their  argu¬ 
ments  would  be  well  founded. — ■ 
But,  from  his  own  experience,  he 
was  enabled  to  state,  that  the  West 
India  islands  formed  Paradise  it¬ 
self,  to  the  negroes,  in  comparison 
with  their  native  country.  Know¬ 
ing  this,  which,  upon  due  inquiry, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  noble 
lord  to  ascertain,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  proposition  before  the  house ; 
and,  considering  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  and  intelligence  of  the  noble 
proposer,  he  declared  that  he  could 
account  in  no  other  way  for  his 
having  brought  it  forward,  but  by 
supposing  that  some  Obi-man  had 
cast  his  speli  upon  him. 

Lord  King  and  lord  Northesk 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  abolition, 
and  lord  Eldon  against  it. 

The  bishop  of  Durham  support¬ 
ed  the  abolition,  and  considered 
the  slave-trade  as  wholly  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  reminded  the  house 
of  the  story  of  Themistocles,  who 
proposed  a  measure  by  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Athenians  might  be 
destroyed  without  hazard  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  which  was  referred  to  Aris¬ 
tides  the  Just :  it  was  to  destroy 
their  fleet,  while  they  thought  they 
were  in  safety.  Aristides  said  to 
the  Athenians,  it  could  be  done  ; 
but  that  it  was  unjust:  upon  which 
the  people,  with  one  voice,  said  it 
should  not  be  done,  for  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  owe  their 
safety  to  injustice.  The  British 
people  should  not  be  surpassed  by 
the  Athenians  in  a  love  of  justice  $ 
and  therefore,  if  there  were  any 
profits  to  us  in  the  continuation  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  we  should. 
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forgo  them.  We  were  a  people 
more  favoured  by  Heaven  than  any 
other  nation  had  been  from  the 
commencement  of  time  to  the 
present  hour ;  bu-t  we  should  De¬ 
ware  how  we  forfeited  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Providence,  by  continual 
injustice  ;  for,  if  we  did,  we  should 
look  in  vain  hereafter  for  the 
glories  of  the  Nile  or  of  Trafalgar. 

The  earl  of  Moira  was  tor  tire 
abolition*  and  lord  Hawkesbury 
was  decidedly  against  it. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  learned  lord 
(Eldon)  respecting  the  opinions  of 
former  statesmen  and  legislators, 
lord  Somers,  Mr.  Locke,  &c., 
would,  in  their  application,  put  a 
stop  to  all  improvement.  But 
could  it  be  supposed  that  so  great 
and  wise  a  man  as  Mr.  Locke, 
after  reading  the  evidence  which 
lay  on  the  table  respecting  the  slave- 
trade.  would  give  it  his  sanction  ? 
The  evil  was  now  exposed,  and 
could  not  he  defended.  As  well 
might  we  be  told  that  the  reforma¬ 
tion  was  unnecessary,  as  it  might 
be  said,  Could  a  reverend  prelate  be 
more  wise  than  sir  Thomas  More, 
or  more  learned  than  Erasmus  r  It 
was  in  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  slave-trade  was  justified  by  the 
authority  of  those  whose  attention 
had  never  been  called  to  its  enor¬ 
mity.  The  Christian  religion  had 
tended  to  abolish  slavery  in  Europe, 
and  its  principle  equally  led  us  'to 
abolish  the  detestable  traffic  in  hu¬ 
man  beings  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  noble  lord  contended,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Park,  that  the 
demand  for  slaves  tended  to  per¬ 
petuate  wars  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  maint-.rined  that  if  the 
market  were  taken  awray,  the  hor¬ 
rors  which  led  to  its  supply  would 
cease.  He  insisted  that,  if  the 


trade  were  abolished,  the  stock  of 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  would 
be  kept  up  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  increase,  which  could  not  be  the 
case  while  the  trade  continued,  and 
the  interest  of  the  planters  found 
its  account  in  a  different  system. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  believe  that  the  state  of  a  ne¬ 
gro  in  the  West  Indies  was  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  prefer  it  even  to  ' 
slavery  in  Africa,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  think  so,  considering  the  new 
kind  of  labour  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  when  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  such  habits, 
and  when  he  must  be  torn  from  his 
country  and  connections.  He  was 
convinced,  too,  that,  far  from 
weakening,  the  measure  would  tend 
to  the  security  of  our  islands  ;  and 
he  showed  from  the  instance  of  Bar- 
bad  oes,  and  that  in  the  cases  where 
the  importation  of  negroes  was 
the  least,  the  proportion  of  whites 
to  blacks  was  greatest.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  a  pathetic  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Fox  had  often 
told  him  that,  the  two  objects  near¬ 
est  his  heart  were,  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  ;  and  when,  by  the 
shuffling  of  tl]e  French  government, 
he  anticipated  disappointment  in 
the  former,  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  hope  that  the  latter  might 
be  obtained.  The  noble  lord 
mentioned  with  approbation  the 
exertions  of  others  in  this  cause, 
and  particularly  of  Mr.Wilberforce, 
whom,  though  he  was  hardly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  he  should  al¬ 
ways  consider,  notwithstanding  any 
past  or  any  future  differences  of 
opinion  on  other  points,  as  an 
honour  to  his  country  and  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  on  account  of  the 
zealous,  able,  and  persevering 
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efforts  he  had  made  for  the  abolition 
of  this  odious  traffic. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  bill  ;  after 
which  their  lordships  divided, 

Contents  72;  Proxies  28. ...100 

Non-contents  28 ;  Proxies  8.. 36 


Majority . 64 

On  the  sixth,  the  subject  was 
again  debated,  as  it  was  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth  ;  when  it  was  finally  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  sent 
down  to  the  commons  :  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  there  we  shall  give  an  ac¬ 
count  in  our  next  chapter. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
10th,  Mr.  Biddulph,  \n  pursuance 
of  his  promise,  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  house  to  the  subject  of 
sinecure  places,  useless  offices,  and 
extravagant  salaries  of  some,  and 
the  exorbitant  amount  of  fees  of 
others,  who  held  situations  in  the 
law  and  the  state.  He  was  induced 
£o  bring  this  matter  into  considera¬ 
tion,  no  less  from  the  propriety  and 
utility  of  it,  as  far  as  regards  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  but  be¬ 
cause  in  this  season  of  war  and 
calamity  the  reduction  of  any  one 
sinecure  place  must  be  beneficial  to 
the  community.  He  was  inclined 
to;  think,  that  if  his  motion  should  be 
agreed  to,  the  number  and  amount 
of  those  places  would  be  found  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  the 
house  was  apprised  of.  The 
motion  which  he  should  submit, 
would  embrace  every  office,  place, 
pension,  and  sinecure,  of  what 
kind  soever  the  same  might  be. 
When  he  adverted  to  the  27th  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  to  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  courts  'of  law,  he  there  found 
that  places  of  an  useless  description, 
the  salaries  whereof  amounted  to 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  ought 


to  be  abolished  ;  but  that  none  of 
them  had  been  cancelled  from  that 
hour  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
justly  and  wisely  observed  by  the 
great  sir  Matthew  Hale,  “  If  offices 
be  useless,  why  are  they  continued  ? 
If  they  can  be  done  by  deputy, 
why  not  at  the  expense  paid  to  the 
deputy  And  as  he  could  not 
give  greater  effect  to  the  sentiments 
of  that  distinguished  lawyer  by  any 
thing  he  could  say,  he  submitted 
them  to  that  house,  to  show  how 
much  it  was  the  duty  of  statesmen, 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  good 
men,  that  such  offices  and  places 
should  be  extinguished.  If  this 
committee  be  appointed,  it  may 
enter  into  every  mode  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  provided  it  should  be  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  like  authority  as  the 
committee  of  1797)  and  its  services 
would  have  all  the  beneficial  effects 
which  that  committee  afforded  to 
society.  He  then  moved  “  That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  see 
whether  any,  and  what  saving 
might  be  made  in  the  reduction  of 
sinecure  places,  the  abolition  of 
fees,  offices,  and  pensions,  and  in 
the  detection  of  all  abuses  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.” 

On  the  question  being  put — 

Lord  Henry  Petty  observed,  that 
although  in  some  particular  and 
political  points  he  differed  with  the 
honourable  gentleman,  yet,  on  this 
occasion,  he  had  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction  in  saying,  that  he  agreed 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  principle 
that  actuated  him  ;  and  he  could 
take  upon  him  further  to  say,  that 
every  member  of  the  treasury  coin¬ 
cided  with  him  therein ;  and  he 
was  free  to  say,  that  if  at  any 
period  the  investigation  suggested 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  ap¬ 
peared  necessary,  there  was  no 
period  wherein  an  administration 
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more  readily  concurred  in  the  ob¬ 
ject,  because  there  never  was  a 
crisis,  certainly,  when  that  cecono- 
my  recommended  by  his  majesty 
from  the  throne  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  sessions  of  par¬ 
liament  was  more  required:  but 
any  measure  comes  well  that  has 
this  desirable  point  in  view,  and 
especially  from  that  honourable 
gentleman,  whom  he  certainly  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  actuated  by  the  purest 
principles  and  motives.  But  if  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  agreeing 
with  him  on  the  great  principle 
that  actuated  him,  it  was  another 
thing  to  go  ail  the  lengths  suggested 
by  him  in  the  course  of  his  speech  ; 
for  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
every  country  of  such  extended  in¬ 
terests  and  power,  arising  as  well 
from  arts  as  from  arms,  as  this, 
there  must  be  reserved  some  re¬ 
sources  to  reward  valour  and  distin¬ 
guish  merit.  In  the  public  offices 
of  the  state  there  should  exist  a 
certain  number  of  situations  to  re¬ 
ward  its  faithful  servants.  How, 
otherwise,  could  any  government 
give  due  regard  to  long  services, 
when  age,  merit,  talent,  and  in¬ 
firmity,  seek  their  aid,  and  in  a 
manner  call  upon  them,  as  in  jus¬ 
tice,  for  consideration  ?  The  only 
point  they  have  to  attend  to  is, 
how  far  they  ought  to  proceed  on 
such  occasions,  with  an  equal  eye 
to  private  emolument  and  public 
good.  His  lordship,  after  referring 
to  what  had  been  done  by  former 
administrations  on  this  subject,  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  announce,  that  in  the  customs  and 
excise  all  sinecure  offices  are  abolish¬ 
ed  ;  in  the  exchequer  ail  hut  those 
tii e  fees  and  emoluments  of  which 
have  either  been  regulated  by  act 
of  parliament  or  by  the  committee 
o:  finance  :  the  auditors  and  tellers 
of  the  exchequer  are  limited  in 
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their  incomes  to  a  fixed  sum,  ex¬ 
cept  those  he  already  mentioned, 
and  that  of  the  collector,  outwards, 
of  the  port  of  London,  a  place 
held  by  a  noble  duke,  (Manches¬ 
ter,)  and  for  very  good  reasons  con¬ 
tinued  to  him  with  all  its  ancient 
privileges,  fees,  &c.  :  so  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  amount  and 
number  of  those  offices  are  not  of 
that  magnitude  which  might  be 
supposed,  allowing  for  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  a  country  like  this. 
The  only  offices  granted  in  rever¬ 
sion  were  those  of  the  register  of 
the  high  court  of  chancery,  and 
the  clerk  of  parliament,  whiah  it 
was  the  determination  of  ministers, 
when  that  reversion  ceased,  to  end 
altogether.  In  Ireland,  the  same 
plan  of  ceconomy  that  prevail¬ 
ed  here  is  pursued  ;  thirty-eight 
sinecure  and  useless  offices  are 
abolishing: ;  and  from  the  known 
discernment  of  the  noble  duke  who 
presides  there,  as  well  as  from  the 
acute  and  wise  discernment  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  is 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  there 
(sir  J.  Newport),  the  happiest  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  expected  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  from  their  joint 
zeal  and  endeavours.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  state, 
that  the  administration  with  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  act,  had 
come  to  a  resolution  never  to  grant 
a  place  in  reversion ;  they  never 
did,  they  never  would.  Already 
ministers  had  issued  orders  to  the 
auditors  of  public  accounts  (which 
orders  the  noble  lord  read)  to  in¬ 
quire  into  all  abuses,  and  to  report 
them  to  the  treasury  board,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  these  orders 
would  be  punctually  obeyed.  The 
noblelord  then  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  to  the  motion,  viz. 
“That  all  the  words  after  ‘  appoint¬ 
ed'  be  left  out,  and  die  following 
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inserted  in  their  stead :  ‘<to  examine 
and  consider  the  regulations  and 
checks  established  to  control  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  to  ascertain  what 
measures  might  be  adopted  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  public  burthens,  and 
diminishing  the  amount  of  salaries, 
where  the  same  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  public  service.” 

Mr.  Wilberforce  agreed  with 
most  of  the  sentiments  urged  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

/  but  not  in  that  which  would  prefer 
the  overthrow  of  ancient  offices, 
and  the  substituting  pensions  in 
their  stead.  There  were  men  who 
had  made  great  sacrifices  by  giving- 
up  the  best  professional  prospects, 
in  order  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
public  good,  and  who  might  rea¬ 
sonably  look  to  one  of  those  sine¬ 
cure  places  as  a  provision  for  old 
age.  The  fact  was,  that  if  a  notion 
had  gone  abroad  that  public  ser¬ 
vices  were  overpaid,  it  was  a  very 
mistaken  notion  ;  for,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  railk  of  the  per¬ 
sons  was  considered  to  whom  those 
public  offices  were  usually  intrust¬ 
ed,  and  also  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  associated,  it  would  be 
found  that,  instead  of  being  over¬ 
paid,  they  were  usually  underpaid. 
He  concluded  by  a  warm  panegyric 
on  Mr.  Pitt,  who  showed,  by  his  uni¬ 
form  practice,  that  it  was  his  wish 
as  far  as  possible,  to  abolish  sine¬ 
cure  places.  Pie  had  refused,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  known  to  the 
public,  the  reversion  of  several 
offices,  and  had  left  it  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors  to  abolish  them. 

Mr.  Fawkes,  the  new  member 
for  the  county  of  York  (in  a  maiden 
speech),  declared  that  this  was  a 
motion  upon  which,  consistently 
with  his  own  principles,  or  his  duty 
to  his  constituents,  he  could  npt 


content  himself  with  giving  a  silent 
vote.  'Notwithstanding  ail  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  had  been  made,  and  all 
the  expenses  incurred,  in  endeavours 
to  rescue  our  neighbours  from 
subjugation,  there  still  remained 
in  this  country  sufficient  means  and 
resources  to  enable  us  to  cope  with 
all  the  adversaries  with  whom  we 
had,  and  might,  have  to  contend, 
if  only  they  should  be  wisely  ad¬ 
ministered  and  ceconomtcally  ap¬ 
plied.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
country  possessed  ample  means  to 
meet  every  emergency,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  us  against  every  possible 
danger.  But  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  this  desirable  end,  was, 
that  the  government  should  show 
to  the  people  that  they  were  deter~ 
mined  to  rectify  every  abuse,  and 
manifest  a  determination  to  meli¬ 
orate  the  condition  of  the  people. 
When  he  considered  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  labouring  under  a 
grievous  weight  of  burthens,  when 
he  called  to  mind  the  declarations 
made  at  different  times  by  persons 
high  in  office,  that  the  people 
would  be  called  to  sacrifice,  not 
only  some  of  the  comforts,  but 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for 
the  support  of  the  present  contest, 
he  should  not  think  that  he  per¬ 
formed  his  duty  to  those  who 
sent  him  there,  if  he  did  not  give 
his  entire  and  cordial  support  to  the 
motion  then  before  the  house,  and 
every  other  motion  of  the  same 
description.  The  noble  lord  on  the 
bench  below  him  had  said,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  continue  some 
sinecure  places,  as  rewards  and  re¬ 
treats  for  meritorious  public  ser¬ 
vices.  Whenever  gallantry  should 
be  displayed — whenever  diligence 
should  be  exerted — whenever  ta¬ 
lents  should  be  exercised  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  country — whenever 
eminent  merit  should  be  manifested 
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in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and  in¬ 
terests  at  foreign  courts,  he  should 
not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
grant  of  adequate  and  liberal  re¬ 
wards  in  such  cases.  But  these 
were  times  when  the  public  money 
ought  not  to  be  lavished  upon  per¬ 
sons  who  had  not  performed  any 
service  to  deserve  remuneratiion. 
The  people  of  this  country  were 
fully  aware  of  the  blessings  they 
enjoyed,  and  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  them  ;  and  they  would 
be  ready  to  make  every  effort  in 
support  of  the  present  contest.' — 
But  they  had  a  right  to  expect  in¬ 
demnity  for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future  ;  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  rigid  (economy  in  the 
future  application  of  the  public 
money  ;  not,  however,  that  paltry 
ceconomy  that  would  narrow  the 
scale  of  public  exertion,  and  para¬ 
lyse  the  efforts  of  the  country,  ; 
but  such  an  ceconomy,  as,  without 
confining  the  indispensable  services 
of  the  state,  would  husband  the 
resources  of  the  nation.  For  the 
practice  of  such  cEconomy  he  look¬ 
ed  with  confidence  to  the  gentlemen 
on  the  bench  below  him.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  uttering  this  senti¬ 
ment,  because  it  flowed  from  a 
pure  source  ;  the  conviction  which 
aiose  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  received  and  treated  this 
motion.  He  trusted  that  the  plan 
of  reformation  which  had  been  so 
often  talked  of,  was  now  at  length 
commenced  ;  and  that  as  ministers 
had  declared  their  intention  not  to 
grant  places  inreversion,  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  abuse  for  the 
present,  and  prevent  all  future 
ministers  from  adopting  the  prac¬ 
tice.  They  appeared  to  him  dis¬ 
posed  not  only  to  preach,  but  to 
practice. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  Mr. 
Baker  having  delivered  their  senti¬ 


ments,  the  motion,  as  amended  b j 
lord  Henry  Petty,  was  carried. 

On  the  12th,  lord  Castlereagh 
offered  to  the  house  another  plan 
of  finance  in  opposition  to  that 
proposed  on  a  former  night  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  he  submitted  to  the 
house,  and  which  will  be  found 
among  the  public  papers  in  this 
volume  :  he  said,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  parliamentary  ex¬ 
perience,  he  had  never  felt  more 
difficulty  in  rising  to  address 
the  house  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  to  review  the 
new  and  extended  plan  cf  finance 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  oppo¬ 
site  (lord  Henry  Petty),  and  to 
compare  it,  in  all  its  parts  and  all 
its  bearings,  with  the  present  sy¬ 
stem.  When  he  considered  with 
what  deliberation  the  noble  lord 
must  have  prepared  his  plan,  and 
what  able  assistance  he  had  to 
complete  it,  it  was  so  disagreeable 
a  thing  for  an  individual  like  him¬ 
self  to  state  any  thing  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it,  that  nothing  but  an  im¬ 
perious  sense  of  duty  could  war¬ 
rant  or  induce  him  to  offer  himself 
to  the  house  with  that  view.  But 
the  difference  between  his  opinions 
and  those  maintained  by  the  noble 
lord  was  so  great,  that  there  must 
be  some  material  errors  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Considering  the 
advantages  the  noble  lord  had 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  view¬ 
ing  the  subject,  the  errors  were  pro¬ 
bably  on  his  own  side  ;  but  such  was 
the  conviction  in  his  own  mind  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  views  of  the 
subject,  that  he  felt  it  a  paramount 
duty  to  give  the  house  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparing  his  opinions 
and  calculations  with  those  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  by  no  means 
wished  to  depreciate  the  noble 
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lord’s  plan  on  any  general  grounds. 
The  facts  and  the  reasons  upon 
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which  his  opinions  were  formed, 
he  •would  state  specifically  to  the 
house  ;  and  as  he  had  felt  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  follow  the  noble  lord  op¬ 
posite  in  the  statement  he  had 
made  on  a  former  night,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  creditable  to  him  from  its 
clearness,  it  was  his  wish  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
to  leave  his  opinions  open  to  the 
examination  of  those  who  possessed 
the  best  means  of  correcting  any 
errors  they  might  contain,  and  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  them  to 
come  to  parliament,  on  the  further 
consideration  of  this  great  subject, 
with  the  most  correct  views,  form¬ 
ed  upon  the  most  deliberate  and 
extensive  examination.  He  hoped 
that,  from  these  considerations,  the 
house  would  grant  him  its  indul¬ 
gent  construction,  to  aid  him  in 
the  task  he  had  to  perform,  in  call¬ 
ing  upon  parliament  to  weigh  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  was  led  to 
doubt  of  the  solidity  of  the  system 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  Tie 
was  anxious  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  noble  lord 
should  not  be  taken  to  be  greater 
than  it  was.  There  were  many 
views  and  many  general  principles 
in  the  noble  lord’s  statement,  which 
he  was  not  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion.  No  principle  was  more  clear, 
than  the  propriety  of  considering 
at  what  time,  consistently  with 
equity  towards  the  stock-holder, 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  might  be 
diverted  from  its  original  destina¬ 
tion,  and  applied  to  the  current 
service.  If  the  sinking  fund  were 
allowed  to  proceed  in  its  operation 
to  the  extinction  of  the  whole  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  a  new  order  of  things 
would  be  created,  and  the  relative 
value  of  every  thing  as  it  stpod 
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now  would  he  destroyed.  He 
therefore  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord,  that  at  some  time  parliament 
would  be  called  upon  to  consider 
what  ought  to  he  the  maximum  of 
the  sinking  fund  to  be  applied  to 
the  extinction  of  the  debt.  He 
was  ready  also  to  allow,  that  the 
time  might  come  when  die  princi¬ 
ple  of  raising  the  expenses  of  y7ar 
within  the  year  might  become  op>- 
pressive,  and  proper  to  be  got  rid 
of.  He  was  therefore  prepared  to 
say  that  a  maximum  might  be  put 
to  the  sinking  fund  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  even  in  time  of 
war  it  might  be  proper  at  some 
period  to  limit  it,  and  to  apply  the 
surplus  to  prevent  war-taxes  from 
being  pushed  to  the  extreme.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  at  what  point 
all  the  bearings  of  this  question 
might  be  made  to  meet.  That 
was  too  nice  a  question  for  him  to 
discuss  here.  But  the  noble  lord 
having  built  his  system  upon  cal¬ 
culations  involving  that  principle, 
.it  became  the  duty  of  every  matt 
to  examine  the  point,  and  to  state 
his  motive  for  differing  with  the 
noble  lord,  or  for  supporting  him. 
He  was  actuated,  not  by  a  wish  to 
differ  from  the  noble  lord,  but  by 
a  fear,  that  the  superstructure 
which  the  nqble  lord’s  plan  went 
to  rear  was  not  built  upon  any  so¬ 
lid  foundation.  Any  one  who 
looked  to  such  an  extended  system 
of  warfare  as  the  present  must  be 
convinced,  that  it  would  be  unwise 
not  to  prepare  ourselves  to  follow 
it  to  an  indefinite  length.  He  was 
not  displeased,  that  the  noble  lord 
had  thought  it  right  to  go  the 
length  of  calculation  upon  a  pro¬ 
bable  duration  of  twenty  years  ; 
but  it  was  too  much  to  incorporate 
the  calculation  of  the  expenses  of 
such  a  length  of  time  into  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  adopted  at  present, 
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It  was  impossible  that  parliament 
could  now  provide  for  occasions  so 
distant,  and  events  so  uncertain, 
without  involving  itself  in  infinite 
contradictions  and  embarrassments. 
He  therefore  owned,  he  wished  the 
arrangements  for  the  present  year 
had  been  built  on  an  extensive 
•view,  -without  calling  upon  parlia¬ 
ment  to  adopt  arrangements  of  the 
same  extent,  which  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  it  could  do  with  information  or 
judgment.  He  admitted,  that  un¬ 
less  data  were  assumed,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  reason  or  to  arrive  at 
any  determination  ;  but  what  he 
feared  was,  that  by  the  assumption 
of  fallacious  data,  far  from  being 
enabled  to  proceed  consistently 
through  a  series  of  twenty  years, 
we  should  be  led  into  continual  er¬ 
rors.  The  noble  lord,  in  looking 
to  so  small  an  expenditure  as 
32,000,000/.,  hoped,  not  only  to  be 
able  to  cover  that  expenditure,  but 
to  provide  for  its  incidental  ex¬ 
cesses  ;  but  the  expenditure  of 
32,000,000/.  was  an  expenditure 
cut  down  from  41,000,000/.,  and 
in  putting  it  forward  as  the  proba¬ 
ble  amount  of  our  war  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  noble  lord  should  take 
care  not  to  mislead  the  country  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  burthens  it 
would  have  to  bear.  He  was  sure 
the  noble  lord  must  have  derived, 
from  the  source  with  which  he  was 
so  honourably  connected,  princi¬ 
ples  which  would  be  very  far 
from  disposing  him  to  render  his 
countrymen  the  “  penitus  toto  di- 
visos  orbe  Bntannos.”  He  was 
sure  the  noble  lord  would  be  sorry 
to  think  that  we  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  co-operating,  even  by 
money,  to  the  exertions  which 
might  still  be  made  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  world  from  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  If  the  noble  lord 
had  looked  to  the  average  expense 


of  the  last  war  under  this  head,  if 
he  had  looked  to  the  average  ex¬ 
penses  cf  the  last  four  years  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  would  have  found  that 
there  wits  an  annual  contingent 
charge  of  3,700,000/.  for  expenses, 
which  he  had  left  wholly  out  of  his 
calculation  ;  and  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  he  was  sorry,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  prospect  of  twenty  years, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  calculated 
for  the  present  circumstances  only. 
There  were  at  the  present  time  very 
strong;  motives  for  calculating  on 
a  different  plan.  He  thought  it  too 
much  to  calculate,  that  we  could 
hold  out  for  a  war  of  twenty  years 
duration  on  an  expenditure  of 
32,000,000/.  without  any  increase. 
But  he  was  more  inclined  to  close 
with  the  noble  lord’s  data,  and  to 
come  to  issue  upon  his  principles, 
leaving  the  particulars  to  be  dis» 
cussed  in  the  committee,  where 
some  friends  of  his,  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  details  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  than  he  was,  would  make 
some  observations  upon  them.  He 
thought  he  had  the  means  of  prov¬ 
ing,  that  the  noble  lord’s  plan,  if 
acted  upon  and  carried  fully  into 
execution,  would  be  the  means  of 
involving  the  country  in  great  em¬ 
barrassments,  if  not  in  complete 
ruin,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  in 
unnecessary  and  gratuitous  ruin. 
He  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken.  But 
he  trusted,  that  the  arguments 
with  which  he  should  endeavour  to 
establish  his  opinions  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  indulgence  and  libe¬ 
rality,  from  the  consideration  that 
the  points  to  which  they  referred, 
deserved  the  fullest  attention. — 
Here  the  noble  lord  went  into  a 
long  train  of  calculations,  into 
which  we  cannot  follow,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  saying,  “  The  system 
of  raising  money  by  double  loans, 
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resembled  the  usurious  terms  upon 
•which  a  distressed  man  raised 
money  to  defray  the  interest  of  sums 
borrowed  antecedently.  When  the 
noblelord  erected  his  superstructure 
of  two  stories  cn  such  a  basis,  he 
might  as  well  have  reared  his  castle 
to  as  many  more,  like  the  Indian 
pagoda,  and  by  borrowing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  interest  of  his  sup¬ 
plemental  loans  have  carried  his 
principle  to  its  ultimate  point.  It 
was  certainly  a  most  satisfactory 
consideration,  that  the  noble  lord, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  now 
admitted  that  war  might  be  main¬ 
tained  for  twenty  years,  without 
adding  greatly  to  the  existing  bur¬ 
thens  of  the  country.  What  "he  had 
already  stated,  would  save  him  the 
necessity  of  examining  the  fifth 
head  of  comparison,  upon  which 
he  had  proposed  to  state  his  senti¬ 
ments,  namely,  the  comparative 
state  in  which  the  country  would  be 
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placed  by  the  noble  lord’s  and 
the  present  system.  He  had  made 
out  a  good  case,  that  the  system  by 
single  loan,  with  the  ordinary  sink¬ 
ing  fund  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  borrowed,  would  answer 
every  object  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
and  that  the  system  of  double  loans 
was  in  the  last  degree  usurious. 
The  noble  lord  had  dwelt  much  on 
the  necessity  of  preserving  faith 
with  the  stock- holder,  and  he  agreed 
with  him  that,  though  the  stock¬ 
holder  had  no  right  that  considera¬ 
tions  for  him  should  fetter  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  parliament,  he  yet  had  a 
considerable  claim  on  the  attention 
of  that  house.  But  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord  was  unsecured,  both 
with  respect  to  the  stockholder  and 
the  public,  because,  by  his  own 
statement,  there  would  be  a  defal¬ 
cation  in  his  sinking  fund  in  the 
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last  ten  years.  The  relief  would 
be  given  to  the  stockholder  in  the 
first  ten  years,  rather  than  in  the 
last,  as  after  the  year  1820  his 
sinking  fund  would  be  declining  ; 
and  in  the  year  1 826  the  amount 
of  the  debt  would  exceed  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  his  sinking  fund  by  six: 
millions.  The  stockholder  would 
prefer  a  sinking  fund  of  eleven 
millions,  and  a  loan  of  twelve 
millions,  to  a  sinking  fund  of  twen¬ 
ty-six  millions,  and  a  loan  of  thirty- 
two  millions,  which  would  create 
a  capital  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
millions.  However  the  noble  lord 
might  mask  his  principles  under 
the  machinery  of  this  bill,  the 
machinery  was  calculated  to  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
country,  and  to  dilapidate  its  re¬ 
sources.  He  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  submit  his  views  on  this 
subject  to  the  house,  not  with  any 
intention  of  derogating  from  the 
merit  of  the  noble  lord’s  plan,  for 
he  felt  a  sincere  respect  for  that 
noble  lord,  and  he  felt  the  reverse 
of  any  wish  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  his  proposition.  But 
though  he  had  explained  at  some 
length  his  objections  to  the  plan  of 
the  noble  lord,  he  was  still  anxious 
to  submit*  them  in  a  more  precise 
form  to  the  house,  in  the  shape  of 
resolutions.  He  had  as  high  an 
opinion  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  as  the  noble  lord  ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  receive  from  the 
noble  lord  on  a  former  night,  his 
liberal  testimony,  not  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  hut  to  the  transcendent 
merits  of  the  great  statesman  who 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
system  which  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified,  by  the  vigorous  financial 
measures  adopted  by  the  noble  lord 
last  session,  as  wed  as  by  the  ef¬ 
ficient 
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ficient  operation  of  the  measures 
instituted  by  a  noble'  member  oi 
another  house  (lord  Sidmouth)  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  and 
at  the  commencement  ot  the 
present.  With  this  system  the 
brightest  hopes,  and  best  future  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  country  were  inti¬ 
mately  connected.  He  had  said 
in  a  former  session,  that,  as  far  as 
a  powerful  navy,  a  powerful  army, 
though  not  so  powerful  as  under 
better  and  wiser  regulations  it 
might  have  been ;  and  as  far  as 
legitimate,  steady,  and  unbounded 
resources  were  concerned,  no  coun¬ 
try  had  ever  been  handed  over  by 
any  ministers  to  their  successors  in 
a  more  triumphant  situation  than 
this  country  at  the  late  change. — 
Whatever  might  be  the  want  of 
authenticity  in  the  statement,  as 
coming  from  him,  he  had  met 
with  a  considerable  personal  rebuke. 
But  he  had  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  noble  lord  for  bearing  out 
all  his  statements,  which  were 
rather  below  than  over  the  truth. 
If  he  had  then  stated  what  the 
noble  lord  did  now,  that  the  war 
might  be  carried  on  by  the  system 
of  double  loans  without  any  great 
increase  of  the  public  burthens,  he 
might  have  been  open  to  animad¬ 
version,  but  certainly  his  nerves 
were  not  equal  to  that  statement. 
He  had  then  only  to  submit  his  re¬ 
solutions  to  the  house,  which  he 
hoped  they  would  receive  with  the 
same  indulgence  with  which  they 
had  heard  him,  He  offered  them 
rather  as  his  objections  to  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  the  noble  lord,  than  as 
principles  upon  which  he  should  be 
disposed  to  found  any  system.  If 
thev  were  incorrect,  the  noble  lord 
would  be  able  to  expose  the  fallacy 
of  them.  The  noble  lord  then 
concluded  with  moving  his  ftrkt  rc- 
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solution,  proposing  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  to  Monday 
next. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words  on  the  present  occasion,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  neither  desirable  for 
the  house  nor  for  himself  that  he 
should  follow  the  noble  lord  through 
his  very  able  speech,  and  the  clear 
view  he  had  given  of  his  objections 
to  the  new  financial  system  that 
had  been  submitted  to  the  house 
on  a  former  night.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  one  point, 
which  had  been  touched  upon  by 
the  noble  lord,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  misconception  of  what  had 
fallen  from  himself  on  a  former 
night  from  going  further.  The 
great  objection  of  the  noble  lord  to 
the  system  that  had  been  submitted 
to  the  house  was,  that  it  went  to 
legislate  for  the  future.  Though 
the  noble  lord  admitted  that  it 
would  be  right  to  look  to  the  future 
in  the  arrangement  of  any  system, 
he  did  not  think  it  desirable  that 
any  legislative  enactment  should  be 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose.  He 
had  himself  stated,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  house  to  look 
prospectively  to  the  situation  of  the 
country,  in  the  adoption  of  any 
system  ;  but  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  make  any  legislative 
enactment  on  an  assumption  of 
future  events,  which  might  prove 
contrary  to  all  calculation,  and 
were  solely  under  the  control  of 
Providence.  He  had  expressly  as¬ 
serted,  that  if  any  essential  altera¬ 
tion  were  to  take  place  in  the  plan, 
it  would  not  arise  from  any  such 
alteration  of  events,  or  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country.  What 
were  the  changes  that  were  likely 
to  take  place  ?  An  increase  of  ex¬ 
penditure, 
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expenditure,  from  the  demand  for 
foreign  subsidies  from  without,  or 
from  the  rise  of  labour,  or  of  the 
price  of  stores  within.  He  had 
particularly  adverted  to  contingent 
circumstances,  and  stated,  that  in 
proportion  as  any  increase  took 
place  in  the  expenditure  from  either 
of  these  causes,  that  increase  was 
to  be  provided  for  by  an  increase 
of  the  supplemental  loans,  and  an 
increase  of  the  interest  thereon. 
Another  change  which  he  had  ad¬ 
verted  to  was  one  which  might 
arise  from  the  failure  of  any  of  the 
duties  imposed  ;  but  for  this  there 
was  a  provision  in  the  plan,  be¬ 
cause  parliament  was  pledged  to 
make  good  such  deficiency  by  other 
duties.  Having  stated  this,  he 
had  only  to  request  of  the  house, 
and  of  the  country,  that  they 
would  receive  his  proposition  such 
as  it  was,  and  as  it  candidly  pro¬ 


fessed  to  be,  and  not  look  upon  him 
as  responsible  for  any  alteration  that 
might  take  place.  If  he  continu¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  situation  which  he 
then  held,  it  would  be  his  duty  -to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  change 
when  it  occurred. 

Mr.  Rose  did  not  propose  to 
enter  then  into  the  discussion  of 
the  resolution  :  he  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  data  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  or  those  of  his  noble 
friend,  though  the  latter  seemed 
less  liable  to  objection.  The  plan 
of  the  noble  lord,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  a  permanent  one ; 
and  if  once  adopted,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  make  any 
alteration  in  it  for  twenty  years, 
without  convulsing  the  whole 
system. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned 
to  Monday. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Delates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Ashton  Smith's  Motion  respect - 
ing  the  Hampshire  Election — Lord  Haiu  kesbury' s  Motion  on  military 
Affairs— Lord  Grenville  on  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Scotland — 
Debates  on  the  same  Subject  in  the  House  of  Lords — Debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Finance — Mr.  Robson's  Motion  on  the  Barracks — 
Mr.  Whitbread 's  Speech  on  the  Poor  Laws. 


THE  most  important  part  of 
this  chapter  is  unquestionably 
that  relating  to  the  poor  laws. — 
The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  on  the  occasion  was  replete 
with  sound  argument,  founded 
upon  undeniable  facts,  which  were 
admitted  by  the  house  and  the 
nation.  That  a  subject  of  so  vast 


a  magnitude,  which  had  for  years 
employed  the  thoughts  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Rose,  and  others,  should 
be  liable  to  no  objections  could  not 
be  expected.  The  general  prin¬ 
ciples  could  not  be  disputed  ;  and 
it  will  be  regretted  by  every  lover 
of  his  country,  that  circumstances 
should  have  arisen  to  have  set  the 

question 
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question  at  rest  before  its  merits 
had  been  discussed,  and  its  advan¬ 
tages  fully  explained.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labouring  poor ;  of 
those  who,  in  addition  to  poverty, 
are  drinking  deep  cf  the  cup  of 
affliction*  requires  and  demands 
the  attention  of  parliament  ;  and 
we  trust  that,  whatever  party  as¬ 
sumes  the  reins  of  government, 
this  subject  may  no  longer  be  neg¬ 
lected. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  after 
the  usual  business  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  petitions  against  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  slave  trade  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  received : 

Mr.  Ashton  Smith,  according 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  petition  lying  on  the  table,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  undue  influence  of 
certain  members  of  the  government, 
in  the  late  election  for  members  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Hants.  The  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  then  desired  the  petition  to 
be  read ;  which  being  done,  he 
desired  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  year  1799,  December 
30th,  which  constituted  it  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
house,  for  any  member  of  the 
government,  or  peer  of  parliament, 
to  interfere  in  the  election  of  any 
commoner  to  serve  in  parliament. 
Fie  then  proceeded  to  the  object 
of  his  motion.  It  was  a  difficult 
and  irksome  task  to  be  obliged  to 
call  in  question  the  conduct  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  person  advert¬ 
ed  to  was  a  gentleman  for  whom 
he  individually  entertained  the  ut¬ 
most  esteem  ;  and  as  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  acquainted  him  with  the 
nature  of  his  intended  motion,  so 
he  now  assured  him,  that  he  bore 


him  no  personal  dislike,  and  he 
would  conduct  no  charge  against 
him  but  what  should  be  fair  and 
open.  The  charge  exhibited  in  the 
petition  against  him,  was  that  of 
applying  to  the  barrack  master 
general,  to  exert  his  influence  in 
favour  of  the  court  candidates,  at 
the  then  ensuing  election  for  Hants, 
and  -which  influence  was  so  exerted 
that  it  succeeded  as  it  was  design¬ 
ed  ;  by  which  means  a  very  worthy 
gentleman  lost  his  election,  who 
had  served  his  country  with  fidelity 
for  upwards  of  sixteen  years  (Mr. 
Chute).  This,  he  said,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to 
the  county  ;  it  was  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  to  the  constitution. 
It  was  a  gross  violation  of  our  civil 
rights,  and  such,  as  far  as  related 
to  the  county  of  Hants,  as  must 
operate  to  sacrifice  it  forever  to 
government.  He  was  a  witness  to 
the  effects  of  it  himself,  and  he  never 
beheld  a  county  so  panic  struck,  as 
when  these  effects  were  traced  to 
their  cause.  The  credit  of  mini¬ 
sters  was  at  stake,  and  their  repu¬ 
tation  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
matter.  It  certainly  was  in  their 
discretion  to  grant  the  nation  that 
redress  which  the  subject  loudly 
demanded ;  and  trusting  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  boon  would  not 
be  refused,  be  should  move  that  a 
committee  be  appointed,  and  that 
the  committee  should  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  privileges,  to  which  the 
said  petition  should  be  referred, 
and  that  such  committee  do  report 
their  proceedings  to  that  house. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  who  compliment¬ 
ed  the  last  speaker  for  the  mode¬ 
ration,  candour,  and  talent  with 
which  he  conducted  the  business. 
The  interference  was  in  direct  de¬ 
fiance,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions 
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Unions  of  that  house,  and  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  called  upon  that  house 
to  assert  their  rights  and  main¬ 
tain  their  own  resolution  ;  he  hoped 
gentlemen  would  do  so,  as  then 
they  would  establish  the  principle  of 
that  resolution,  which  wpuld  never 
be  violated  again  with  impunity. 
There  was  no  county  in  the  king¬ 
dom  so  susceptible,  or  so  liable  to 
be  affected  by  ministerial  influence, 
as  the  county  of  Southampton  ;  it 
was  so  circumstanced  that  it  must 
have  infinitely  greater  weight  there 
than  elsewhere.  It  abounded  with 
church  and  collegiate  property,  it 
had  dock-yards,  and  was  one  of 
the  great  arsenals  of  the  kingdom. 
The  dock-yards  alone  possessed 
upwards  of  four  hundred  voters, 
exclusive  of  the  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  and  others  employed  under 
the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  and 
navy  contractors,  together  with 
their  several  connections,  all  under 
government  influence  ;  and  when, 
in  addition  to  these,  the  whole 
phalanx  of  the  barrack  department 
is  annexed,  the  interference  of  the 
government,  when  applied,  must 
ever  prevail,  and,  if  continued, 
must  constitute  that  respectable 
county  a  complete  ministerial 
borough,  and  no  independent  man 
would  ever  venture -as  a  candidate 
to  represent  it.  He  would  do  the 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  (Mr. 
Freemantle)  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  the  corrupt  influence  did  not 
originate  either  with  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  the  comptroller  of 
the  navy,  or  the  barrack  master 
general.  No,  it  was  a  settled  and 
arranged  plan  of  the  government 
to  turn  out  a  man  who  had  up¬ 
rightly  and  honestly  served  his 
country  sixteen  years.  (Here  the 
honourable  baronet  read  an  extract 
from  the  first  letter  of  sir  William 
Heathcote  to  the  Hampshire  club, 
1807. 
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stating  the  application  of  lord 
Temple,  authorised  by  lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  to  himself,  intimating  to 
him,  that  government  would  not 
oppose  his  re-election  in  the  event  of 
a  d  issolution,  if  he  did  not  coalesce 
with  Mr.  Chute,  against  whom 
government  proposed  to  set  up  a 
candidate,  Mr.  Chute  having  put 
himself  in  systematic  opposition  to 
government. )  The  honourable 
member  then  read  a  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Freemantle  to  the  bar¬ 
rack-master  general,  to  support 
the  cause  of  Messrs.  Herbert  and 
Thistlethwaite(at  this  instant  there 
was  a  general  cry  of  Hear  !  hear  I 
from  the  opposition  benches.)  He 
said,  that  in  pursuance  of  this  in¬ 
struction,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  request,  major  Davis  was 
commissioned  to  exert  his  efforts 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  Lymington, 
and  Southampton;  and  the  major’s 
answers  state,  that  his  success  was 
beyond  his  most  ardent  expecta¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  these  letters, 
the  honourable  gentleman  read  a 
correspondence  beteen  the  barrack- 
master  general  and  major  Davis, 
wherein  it  was  set  forth  that  the 
expenses  of  his  journeys  must  be 
defrayed  by  himself,  as  they  could 
not  possibly  be  introduced  in  any 
of  the  public  accounts.  He  ani¬ 
madverted  with  much  asperity  on 
what  he  supposed  might  therefore 
exist,  a  public  and  a  private  account 
of  the  moneys  of  the  people  :  if 
such  prevailed,  and  indeed  the 
mystery  with  which  the  subject 
seemed  to  be  communicated  justi¬ 
fied  the  supposition,  then  that  alone 
was  ground  abundant  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  and  call  for  redress. 
He  next  adverted  to  a  letter,  which 
involved  the  name  of  a  nobleman 
of  such  high  reputation,  that  he 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  think 
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he  would  allow  himself  to  interfere 
in  such  a  business  ;  he  who,  when 
himself  a  member  of  that  house, 
most  probably  lent  his  patriotic  aid 
to  fix  on  its  journals  that  record  of 
manly  dignity,  that  in  the  year 
1799  first  graced  its  records.  He 
Stated  to  the  house  the  written 
evidence  in  support  of  this  case, 
and  he  undertook  to  prove  at  their 
bar,  that  the  barrack  office  carried 
into  effect  the  commands  and  in¬ 
structions  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  He  had  several  facts  to 
establish  what  he  asserted  ;  that 
which  lie  had  already  recited  was, 
however,  enough  for  the  house  to 
grant  the  motion  : — “  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes.”  This  is  a  question  of 
magnitude,  it  sti ikes  at  the  vitals 
of  the  constitution,  and  “  comes 
home  to  men’s  business  and 
bosoms.”  Their  honour  and  dig¬ 
nity  demanded  an  inquiry,  and  he 
emphatically  asked,  who  would 
pay  any  attention  to  the  resolutions 
of  that  house,  if  one  of  such  im¬ 
portance  should,  with  impunity, 
be  violated  l  He  then  concluded 
with  drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  letter  of  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
in  1799,  which  caused  that  resolu¬ 
tion  to  be  recorded  upon  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  house,  and  argued,  that 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Freemantle  was 
minutely  more  dangerous  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Freemantle  being  especially 
called  upon,  as  he  considered,  to 
repel  the  unfair  accusa  ions  made 
against  him,  availed  himself  of  the 
first  opportunity  that  presented  it¬ 
self,  to  acquit  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  that  house,  and  the  world,  of 
the  foul  aspersion,  and  convince 
mankind  that  he  was  not  that  cul¬ 
pable  person  which  the  petition 
would  induce  them  to  suppose.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  entertained 
fears  and  apprehensions  on  the  oc¬ 


casion,  but  they  were  those  alarms 
that  proceeded  not  from  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt,  but  from  the 
dread  he  felt  of  being  incapable  to 
do  justice  to  himself  when  he  was 
attacked  in  away  that  involved  his 
character,  honour,  and  fame,  and 
every  thing  that  was  dear  to  man. 
He  therefore  supplicated  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  house,  whilst  he 
should  endeavour  to  justify  him¬ 
self  in  that  way,  which  if  not  orna¬ 
mented  with  talent  or  eloquence, 
would,  nevertheless,  be  founded 
upon  truth.  The  honourable  baro¬ 
net  tells  the  house,  that  the  paper 
he  read,  which  contains  the  mat¬ 
ter  complained  of,  was  a  copy  of 
a  letter  ;  he  appealed  to  the  house 
whether  such  an  instrument  could 
be  held  forth  as  evidence  against 
him !  He  would,  however,  pro¬ 
duce  the  original  letter,  which  he 
obtained  from  general  Hewitt,  and 
he  would  justify  it.  Here  the 
honourable  gentleman  read  the 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  22d  of 
September  last,  some  time  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  dissolution  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  contained,  for  the  most 
part,  much  of  the  matter  specified 
in  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of 
tit  at  letter.  He  then  appealed  to 
the  house,  whether  this  was  written 
in  his  public  or  his  private  capacity, 
and  whether  there  was  any  token 
of  official  import  about  it.  It  was 
marked  “  private,”  as  was  his  uni¬ 
form  custom  when  writing  on 
private  business, -and  was  written 
in  behalf  of  an  intimate  friend. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  petition, 
which  charged  him  with  writing 
the  letter  in  his  official  capacity  ; 
but  he  trusted  he  had  fully  remov¬ 
ed  that  insinuation.  He  could  in 
like  manner  tell  the  house  that  lie 
■was  a  freeholder  of  the  county  of 
Hants,  that  he  had  had  that  free¬ 
hold  many  years,  and  that  his  con¬ 
nections 
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nections  and  relations  there  are  as 
respectable  and  as  opulent  as  any 
who  had  signed  that  petition;  and 
if  he  understood  that  his  mere 
support  as  a  private  gentleman  was 
to  disfranchise  him  of  his  right, 
because  he  happened  to  be  secre- 
tary  to  the  treasury,  he  would  not 
hold  the  office  five  minutes.  He 
asked  the  house,  was  there  any 
law  that  prohibited  him,  as  the 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  from  in¬ 
teresting  himself  on  behalf  of  his 
private  friends  ?  If  this  were  law 
and  right,  he  from  henceforth 
must  be  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct 
himself  in  any  capacity,  much 
less  that  of  secretary  to  the  trea¬ 
sury.  He  concluded  by  appealing 
to  the  feelings  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Jeffery  of  Poole  said,  he 
did  not  intend,  at  coming  into  the 
house,  to  take  any  part  in  the  de¬ 
bate  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  change 
his  mind,  in  consequence  of  the 
assertions  of  the  honourable  secre¬ 
tary  (Mr.  Freemantle)  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  character  and  purity  of 
ministers  with  respect  to  elections. 
He  could  state  stubborn  facts, 
which  would  prove  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  exercised  its  influence;  he 
could  inform  the  house,  that  he 
was  told  by  the  honourable  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury,  that  he  should 
lose  his  patronage  in  the  borough 
and  town  of  Poole,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  he  had  given  :  and 
it  was  added,  that  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,  esq.  was  to  receive  the 
whole  weight  and  authority  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  back  him  against 
the  other  candidate.  This  fact, 
which  clearly  exhibited  the  conduct 
of  government,  must  be  sufficient 
to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  house, 
and  of  the  country  ! 

Mr,  Tierney  had  to  thank  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  pro¬ 
posed  the  question,  and  also  the 
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honourable  baronet  who  second¬ 
ed  it,  for  the  several  documents 
which  they  produced  and  read ; 
for,  as  the  case  now  stood  before 
the  house,  gentlemen  were  ac« 
quainted  with  all  the  papers  and 
information  which  could  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of  privileges  :  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  exercising  its  judg¬ 
ment  on  what  was  read,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  house  would  come 
to  the  resolution  of  referring  this 
case  to  a  committee.  The  petition 
contained  only  one  charge,  and 
that  against  his  honourable  friend 
Mr.  Freemantle.  Pie  was  at  a 
loss  for  the  reason  which  could  in¬ 
duce  an  honourable  member  (Mr. 
Jeffery)  to  bring  a  charge  against 
another  member  (Mr.  M.  A.  Tay¬ 
lor)  in  his  absence.  He  never 
heard  such  improper  language,  not 
only  from  one  member  to  another, 
but  from  one  gentleman  to  another. 
(Order!  order!  from  Mr.  Stanhope, 
who  said  he  never  heard  such  un¬ 
parliamentary  language  during  the 
time  he  held  a  seat  in  the  house, 
as  that  used  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  who  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  provoke  the  parties  to 
shoot  each  other.)  (A  cry  of 
Hear  !  hear  !  and  Order  !  order ! 
followed.) 

Mr.  Speaker  thought  it  would 
be  more  regular,  if  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr. Tierney) 
had  not  used  the  last  exDressions. 

Mr.  Tierney  begged  pardon  of 
the  house,  and  assured  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  who  called  him  to 
order,  that  he  had  not  any  such 
intention  as  that  which  he  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  use  of  those  objection¬ 
able  words.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  observing  that  it  was  extra¬ 
ordinary,  in  the  search  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  for  precedents, 
they  could  only  make  out  this  one 
charge  ;  and  what  did  that  amount 
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to  ?  To  this  merely,  that  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend’s  letter  was  dated 
from  the  Treasury  ;  this  was  the 
whole  offence.  If  he  had  had  the 
experience  of  an  old  treasury  prac¬ 
titioner,  he  would  have  dated  it 
from  his  house  in  Stanhope-street, 
which  would  have  sJ^ed  him  and 
the  petitioners  the  trouble  of  pro¬ 
posing  and  making  it.  But  the 
words  £  treasury  chamber’  import¬ 
ed,  at  present,  something  so  terrible 
as  to  make  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Rose)  quite 
aghast,  hie  conceived  that  it  would 
be  trifling  with  the  dignity  and  the 
time  of  parliament  to  go  into  a 
committee  on  this  unfounded  and 
paltry  charge,  which  no  opposition 
but  the  present  would  exhibit : 
there  might,  however,  be  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  such  conduct.  Perhaps 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Rose),  knowing  the  use  which 
had  been  formerly  made  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  government,  assumed 
that  it  might  have  been  exercised 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the 
present  government.  At  all  events, 
it  must  excite  disgust  to  see  this 
petition  brought  forward  from 
such  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Canning  hoped  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  allow 
him  to  qualify  his  astonishment  by 
saying  that  the  surprise  and  disgust 
of  the  country  must  arise  at  the 
opposition  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  to 
the  further  hearing  of  this  petition. 
Fortunately  for  the  empire,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  and 
the  other  supporters  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform  had  come  into  office  ; 
but  being  once  vested  with  power, 
and  holding  a  high  situation,  the 
notions  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  suddenly  altered. 
Wh  at  was  the  first  proof  which  he 
gave  of  his  idea  of  reform  : — That 


all  the  principles  and  practices 
which  he  formerly  censured  and 
reprobated,  should  not  be  wholly 
removed,  but  used  against  those 
who  had  themselves  when  in  power 
endeavoured  to  practise  them  :  his 
only  ambition  seemed  to  be,  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  retorting 
upon  preceding  administrations  the 
abuses  which  they  might  have  en¬ 
couraged,  but  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  at  the  time 
to  which  he  alluded,  had  condemn¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  virulence,  as 
subversive  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  gave  a  proof  of  his 
system  of  purity  by  stating,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  a  crime  for  the 
secretary  o’f  the  treasury  to  solicit 
with  every  appearance  that  was 
official,  the  head  of  the  barrack 
department  in  Hampshire.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Tierney)  justified  its  rejection,  by 
adducing  similar  abuses  formerly 
practised ;  his  argument  went  to 
prove  that  one  government  should 
make  reprisals,  as  it  were,  upon 
another ;  for  he  stated  in  substance, 
that  Mr.  Chute  had  been  defeated 
and  turned  out  of  his  seat  by  the 
abuses  which  had  been  practised  in 
the  same  place  by  preceding  govern¬ 
ments.  This  was  a  terrible  de¬ 
nunciation  against  the  county  of 
Hants ;  for,  granting  that  the 
electors  of  every  other  county  may 
obtain  redress,  yet  the  electors  of 
Hampshire  are  to  endure  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  abuses  for  ever,  without 
a  hope  of  redress:  in  fact,  they 
were  to  be  told,  that  having  been 
in  the  habit,  under  every  change 
of  government,  to  see  their  favour¬ 
ite  candidate  removed  by  court  in¬ 
fluence  and  ministerial  intrigue, 
they  have  no  right  to  complain ; 
that  the  present  government  has  as 
good  a  right  to  resort  to  those  prac¬ 
tices 
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tices  as  any  that  went  before  it  ; 
and,  of  course,  that  the  electors 
must  bear  the  consequences.  There 
was  this  peculiarity  attached  to  the 
case  of  Hampshire,  namely,  that 
it  was  the  undue  influence  of  the 
government  exercised  at  a  general 
election,  which  caused  the  resolu¬ 
tions  now  entered  on  the  journals 
against  such  practices  in  future. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
in  confirmation  of  what  he  advan¬ 
ced  on  this  point,  read  the  letter  of 
the  duke  of  Chandos,  on  which 
the  resolution  of  the  house  was 
founded,  and  concluded  with  ex¬ 
pressing  a  hope,  that  although  the 
petition  was  not  manufactured  to 
the  taste  of  ministers,  yet  that  it 
might  be  suffered  to  go  to  a  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Perceval  thought  it  highly 
improper  that  the  government 
should  have  exerted  its  power  in 
influencing  elections.  He  accused 
the  ministers  of  having  abandoned 
their  former  pledges,  and  of  com¬ 
mitting  those  very  unconstitutional 
acts  which  they  formerly  made  the 
grounds  of  accusation  against  the 
then  ministers.  It  was  argued, 
that  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent  ;  it  was  written  by  the  honour¬ 
able  secretary  in  his  private  charac¬ 
ter,  as  a  freeholder  of  the  county 
of  Plants.  A  little  attention  to 
the  facts  would  set  this  matter  in  a 
proper  light.  To  whom  was  it 
sent?  It  was  addressed  to  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  Plewitt,  barrack. master 
general,  whom  he  had  not  under¬ 
stood,  from  the  honourable  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  treasury,  to  be  also  a 
freeholder,  nor,  even  if  he  were,  a 
personal  acquaintance;  it  certainly 
did  not  appear  from  the  style  of  the 
letter  that  any  intimacy  subsisted. 
It  began,  coldly  and  formally, 
with  “Sir;”  it  then  proceeded  to 


charge  the  recollection  of  the 
persons  to  whom  its  contents  were 
to  be  imparted,  with  the  expected 
dissolution  of  parliament,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  to  be  supported,  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Mr.  Thistleth waite,  adding,  “  I 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
•  these  gentlemen  to  y  our  favourable 
influence.”  Then  they  were  not 
to  be  recommended  to  the  freehold¬ 
ers,  but  to  major  Davis,  assistant 
barrack-master  general,  “or  any 
other  gentleman  within  your  de¬ 
partment.”  Was  the  house  to  be 
gravely  told  that  this  was  an  ordi¬ 
nary  letter,  written  by  one  free¬ 
holder  to  another,  mixing  with  it 
no.  undue  influence,  exercising  no 
authority  connected  with  official 
arrangements?  Was  this  private 
intercourse  between  one  freeholder 
and  another  ?  It  was  yet  to  be  learnt 
it  the  scene  exhibited  in  Hampshire 
was  not  to  be  discovered  in  every' 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Per¬ 
haps  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  not  only  a  freehold  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  but  in  various  other  counties ; 
or,  if  he  had  not,  other  secretaries 
under  mini  sters  mi  Hit  exercise  this 
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same  privilege  of  freeholders,  in 
every  other  district  of  the  empire. 
Was  this  practice  to  he  thus  gene¬ 
rally  diffused  ?  Was  this  language 
on  the  sacred  franchise  of  English¬ 
men  to  he  employed  ?  and  by  these 
boasting  reformers,  who  only  wait¬ 
ed  to  he  invested  with  power  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  coun¬ 
try  on  an  immovable  basis.  “  Pro¬ 
vided  I  do  not  give  hard  money, 
or  harder  threats,  I  may  use  any 
influence  I  please  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  this  franchise.” 

Lord  Howick  contend  d,  that 
there  had  been  no  unconstitutional 
“interference,  either  on  the  present 
or  any  other  occasion,  on  the  part 
of  government.  If  there  was  any 
G  3  improper 
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improper  interferer.ee,  it.  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house.  This 
charge,  like  many  of  the  others, 
he  considered  as  frivolous.  “  Ex 
uno  disce  omnes.”  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  house  would  not 
think  it  right  to  go  into  the  inquiry. 
He  had  already  said,  that  if  the 
charge  could  be  proved,  hismajesty’s 
ministers  deserved  the  censure  of  the 
house :  but  if  not,  that  it  ought  to  be 
marked  by  the  manner  of  reject¬ 
ing  it.  The  charge  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  a  more 
frivolous  one  he  had  never  heard 
of.  He  called  upon  the  •  house 
therefore  to  dismiss  the  petition 
out  of  the  court.  He  was  as 
anxious  as  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  could  be  to  secure  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  parliament,  but  he  could 
not  consider  that  there  was  any 
impropriety  in  a  secretary  of  the 
treasury  doing  that  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  done.  His  lordship  con¬ 
cluded  by  asserting  that  nothing 
had  been  fairly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  government ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  house  would  not  only 
calmly  and  dispassionately  view 
the  subject,  but  would  entirely  dis¬ 
miss  the  motion. 

Mr.  Biddulph,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  several  other  gentle¬ 
men  spoke  :  on  a  division,  for  the 
motion  57,  against  184.  Majority 
for  the  minister  127. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  February 
16,  lord  Hawkesbury  moved  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty  for  papers 
consisting  of  returns  of  the  military 
force  of  the  country,  number  of 
men  enlisted,  desertions,  &c.  which 
being  ordered,  a  short  conversation 
took  place  between  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  and  lord  Grenville, 
respecting  a  motion  made  by  the 
former  for  printing  of  certain 
papers  relating  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  which  lord  Grenville  objected 


o 

on  account  of  the  expenses.  l  h$ 
motion  being  abandoned  by  the 
noble  earl, 

Lord  Grenville  rose,  pursuant 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  for  introducing  the  trials 
by  jury  in  civil  causes,  in  certain 
cases.  In  doing  this,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  false  impressions  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  subject.  This  mea¬ 
sure  was  very  extensive  in  its  nature; 
but  it  was  not  just  to  prepossess  the 
minds  of  persons  against  it,  by 
attributing  to  it  objects  which  it 
did  not  embrace.  It  had  been 
said,  that  it  was  intended  by  this 
bill  to  introduce  a  complete  change 
in  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  to  assimilate  it  altogether 
to  the  law  of  England.  When  he 
first  introduced  the  subject  to  their 
lordships’  notice,  he  had  declared 
that  he  entertained  no  such  inten¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  still  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  im¬ 
politic  and  unjust  than  such  an  at¬ 
tempt.  The  bill  which  he  had  to 
offer,  made  in  fact  no  alteration  in 
tire  law  of  Scotland,  hut  related 
solely  to  tire  manner  in  which  the 
law  ought  to  be  administered.  His 
lordship  then,  in  a  very  detailed 
manner,  proceeded  to  explain  the 
purport  of  the  bill,  and  went  over 
all  the  topics  upon  which  he  touch¬ 
ed  when  he  moved  the  resolutions 
on  the  same  subject  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  session.  The 
general  outline  of  the  change  now 
proposed  may  be  biiefly  stated. 
The  bill  relates  to  three  objects. 
1st.  To  divide  the  court  of  sessions, 
which  consists  of  fifteen  judges, 
into  three  chambers  of  five  judges 
each,  having  concurrent  jurisdic¬ 
tions. — 2dly,  To  introduce,  or 
rather  to  revive,  in  Scotland,  the 
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trial  by  jury  in  civil  actions  of  a 
certain  description,  namely,  those 
which  relate  to  personal  rights,  all 
questions  relative  to  landed  pro¬ 
perty  being  left  to  be  decided  in 
the  usual  manner. — 3dly,  To  con¬ 
stitute  an  intermediate  chamber  of 
appeal,  between  the  court  of  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  house  of  lords.  In 
forming  this  chamber  of  appeal, 
his  lordship  proposed  to  empower 
his  majesty,  by  the  bill,  to  make 
one  new  lord  of  session  ;  and  also 
to  make  the  lord  chief  baron  a 
member  of  the  same  court,  in  order 
that  he  may  also  sit  in  the  chamber 
of  revision.  One  member  from 
each  of  the  other  three  chambers, 
will  make  five  judges,  for  the 
chamber  of  revision.  And  as  it 
might  happen  that  the  judge  be¬ 
longing  to  the  chamber  from  which 
the  appeal  may  be  made,  would 
not  choose  to  sit  in  the  chamber  of 
revision,  there  would  always  be 
four  judges  remaining  to  decide  on 
the  appeal.  It  was  his  lordship’s 
intention  to  propose,  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  read  a  second  time 
until  this  day  three  weeks,  that 
further  time  might  still  be  afforded 
for  considering  the  subject.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  “  that  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  first  time.” 

The  duke  of  Montrose  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
divide  the  court  of  session  into  only 
two  chambers  than  into  three.  He 
had  at  first  thought  favourably  of 
the  establishment  of  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  court  of  appeal,  but  he  had 
since  altered  his  opinion.  Upon 
reflection,  he  did  not  think  that 
such  a  measure  was  likely  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  accumulation  of  appeals 
before  the  house  of  lords  ;  it  would 
©lily  be  one  more  step  through 
which  the  litigants  would  have  to 
go,  before  they  came  to  their  lord- 
ships’  bar.  Pie  was  also  of  opi¬ 


nion,  that  in  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject,  their  lordships  ought  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  judges  from 
Scotland. 

Lord  Eldon  and  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  gave  their  approbation  in 
general  to  the  measure,  but  reserv¬ 
ed  to  themselves  the  right  of  pro¬ 
posing  alterations  in  the  details  of 
the  bilk  Lord  Eldon  was  desirous 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  read  un¬ 
til  this  day  three  weeks  ;  and  both 
these  noble  lords  doubted  whether 
it  was  practicable  to  introduce  the 
trial  by  jury  into  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  civil  cases. 

Lord  Ellenborough  declared  his 
decided  approbation  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  stated  with  great  en¬ 
ergy  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  this  country  derives  from 
the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and 
the  great  boon  which  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Scotland  would  confer 
upon  that  country. 

Lord  Suffolk  also  approved  of 
the  measure,  and  thought  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges  ought 
to  be  increased. 

Lord  Grenville  wished  the  bill 
to  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
three  weeks,  in  order  that  it  might 
go  through  the  committee  before 
Easter  ;  but  he  was  willing  that  it 
should  not  be  committed  until  this 
day  four  weeks. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord  El¬ 
don  and  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  10th  of  March  lord 
Grenville,  anxious  that  the  house 
should  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
necessary  facts  on  this  business, 
moved  that  the  clerks  should  pre¬ 
pare  an  account  of  the  number  of 
appeals  brought  to  that  house,  di¬ 
stinguishing:  those  from  the  courts 
here  and  Lom  Scotland,  with  the 
G  4  number 
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number  decided  upon,  dismissed, 
&c.  from  1794  to  1801;  and  also 
the  like  account  of  appeals,  di¬ 
stinguishing  those  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  from  1801  to  the 
present  time. 

This  motion  being  agreed  to, 
the  lord  chancellor  stated  to  the 
house  the  receipt  of  a  paper,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  memorial  from  the 
college  of  justice  in  Scotland,  re¬ 
specting  the  bill  brought  in,  and  re¬ 
quested  their  lordships’  instructions 
respecting  it.  It  was,  after  some 
conversation,  agreed  that  the  me¬ 
morial  could  not  be  received,  al¬ 
though  the  sentiments  of  the  lords 
of  session  upon  this  subject  would 
be  highly  desirable.  They  must, 
however,  if  they  wished  to  address 
the  house,  do  it  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  in  their  individual  charac¬ 
ters  as  lords  of  session,  and  not  as 
a  body.  This  the  lord  chancellor 
undertook  to  communicate. 

To  this  subject  lord  Grenville 
adverted  on  the  12th,  observing, 
that  though  he  was  decidedly  hos¬ 
tile  to  any  proposition  for  receiving 
the  opinions  of  the  lords  of  session 
with  respect  to  the  expediency  of 
the  bill  as  a  legislative  measure,  he 
still  thought  it  of  importance  that 
their  lordships  should  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  questions  to 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  session, 
with  respect  to  the  practical  effect 
wdhch  might  be  pioduced  by  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill:  he 
therefore  moved  that  the  lord  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  court  of  session,  and 
the  two  senior  lords  of  that  court, 
do  attend  the  service  of  the  house 
with  all  convenient  speed.  This 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

March  16th.  On  the  order  of 
the  day  being  read  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

The  duke  of  Montrose  expressed 
himself  decidedly  hostile  to  the 


measure  in  its  present  shape.  He 
conceived  the  proposed  division  of 
the  court  of  session  into  three 
chambers,  with  a  superior  court  of 
appeal,  to  be  an  infraction  of  the 
articles  of  union,  inasmuch  as  the 
court  of  session  would  thus  no 
longer  be  the  supreme  court  of 
Scotland,  but  would  be  rendered 
inferior  to  another  court,  namely, 
the  court  of  appeal.  The  division 
into  three  chambers  might  also  be 
productiveof  serious  inconvenience: 
a  case,  for  instance,  decided  by  a 
majority  of  ten  judges  to  four, 
might,  by  the  operation  of  this 
bill,  be  again  decided  upon  by  four 
judges  in  one  of  these  three  cham¬ 
bers,  and  these  four  might  happen 
to  be  the  minority  on  the  former 
decision.  The  chamber  of  review 
would,  he  thought,  also  defeat  the 
object  sought  to  he  attained,  name¬ 
ly,  the  more  speedy  administration 
of  justice,  by  again  narrowing  the 
channel  of  that  administration ; 
and  he  had  little  doubt  that  this 
new  court  of  appeal,  if  establish¬ 
ed,  would  soon  be  as  much  over¬ 
loaded  with  appeals  as  that  house 
was  at  present.  He  thought  it 
would  be  much  more  adviseable 
to  divide  the  court  of  session  into 
two  chambers,  consisting  of  eight 
judges,  and  seven,  from  each  of 
which  three  judges  might  be  de¬ 
tached  into  the  outer  house,  to  do 
the  business  there  in  a  manner 
more  complete  than  that  now  prac¬ 
tised.  The  judges  might  take  it 
in  rotation  every  year  to  go  into 
the  outer  house.  If  this  mode  were 
adopted,  and  the  courts  were  em¬ 
powered  to  give  possession  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  judgement,  and  to 
order  the  payment  of  money,  or 
to  take  good  security  in  case  of  an 
appeal  ;  and  also,  if  in  that  house 
costs  were  given  on  appeals  to  the 
extent  of  the  expense  actually  in*- 
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ctirred,  together  with  damages  for 
any  injury  sustained,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  an  intermediate 
court  of  appeal,  and  appeals  to  that 
house  would  become  much  less  fre¬ 
quent.  With  respect  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  trial  by  jury,  he  thought  it 
an  experiment  replete  with  difficulty 
and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  tried 
without  the  most  mature  conside¬ 
ration  :  at  least,  the  experiment, 
he  was  of  opinon,  should  be  confined 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh. 

Lord  Redesdale  considered  the 
present  measure  as  a  breach  of  the 
act  of  union,  as,  if  it  was  carried 
into  effect,  the  court  of  session 
would,  in  fact,  no  longer  exist. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk  contended 
that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  act  of  union  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice  in  Scotland  ;  and  this 
measure  did  nothing  more.  He 
could  not  conceive  that  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  intermediate  court 
of  appeal  would  tend  to  increase 
appeals,  as  experience  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  respect  to  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer  chamber,  proved  directly 
the  reverse. 

Lord  Eldon  was  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  division  of  the  court 
of  session  into  three  chambers  was 
not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act  of  union.  He  thought  that 
much  might  be  done  by  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  noble  duke,  by  es¬ 
tablishing  two  chambers,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  the  act  of  union 
would  not  be  infringed.  His  lord- 
ship  examined  different  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  contended  that  they 
were  extremely  defective  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  directions  given  for  re¬ 
sorting  to  trial  by  jury,  and  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  been  framed  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  nature  of 


pleadings  in  the  court  of  session, 
which  were  so  different  to  those 
adopted  in  the  courts  of  law  at 
Westminster-hall.  He  had  con¬ 
siderable  doubts  respecting  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  related  to 
trial  by  jury,  and  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  separate  it  from  the 
other.  It  was  a  most  important 
subject,  and  called  for  the  earnest, 
serious  attention  of  their  lordships- 
Lord  Grenville  said,  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  this  measure  was  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  act  of  union 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  in  the 
least  well  founded.  It  was  clear 
that  there  existed  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  for  remedying  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  business  in  the  court  of 
session  more  than  that  court  could 
possibly  get  through,  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  appeals  in  that 
house.  The  necessity  of  some  re¬ 
medy  was  so  evident,  that  those 
noble  lords  who  objected  to  this 
measure,  proposed  as  a  substitute 
the  division  into  two  chambers.  If 
the  division  into  three  chambers 
was,  however,  an  infringement  of 
the  act  of  union,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  the  division  into  two 
chambers  was  also  an  infringement. 
He,  however,  could  not  conceive 
there  was  any  doubt  that  parlia¬ 
ment  had  the  power  of  making 
enactments  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  court  of  session  :  it  was 
a  power  recognised  by  an  act  of  the 
Scotch  parliament,  and  reserved  by 
the  words  inserted  in  the  article  of 
the  act  of  union. 

Lord  viscount  Melville  declared 
himself  friendly  to  the  principle  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  lords  of 
session.  He  had  formerly  propo¬ 
sed  a  bill  for  diminishin <z  their 
number  to  ten  :  but  he  confessed 
he  thought  the  proposition  of  the 
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noble  lord  for  dividing  them  into 
three  chambers  much  preferable. 
He  doubted,  however,  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  establishing  a  court  of  review, 
which  he  thought  an  infringement 
of  the  act  of  union,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  tend  to 
diminish  the  number  of  appeals  to 
that  house,  as  the  litigants  would 
still  be  anxious  to  appeal  to  the  last 
resort.  With  respect  to  the  trial 
by  jury,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  productive  of  those  beneficial 
effects  which  were  looked  for  by 
the  proposers  of  the  bill :  it  was  ill 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  neither  did  they  wish  for¬ 
ks  introduction. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  quoted 
the  18th  and  19th  articles  of  union, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
present  measure  wras  no  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  that  act,  there  being  an 
express  reservation  that  regulations 
might  be  adopted  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice,  consistently  with 
public  policy,  and  for  the  evident 
utility  of  the  subject.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  court  of  session  into  three 
chambers,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  court  of  review,  were  questions 
of  public  polic}-,  respecting  which, 
parliament  had  undoubtedly  the 
J  power  of  deciding.  The  court  of 
session  had  formerly  established  re¬ 
gulations  by  acts  of  sederunt  for  the 
more  speedy  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  it  were  absurd  to  suppose 
that  parliament  had  not  the  para¬ 
mount  power  to  enforce  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice.  The  introduction  of  the 
trial  by  jury  formed  part  of  the  re¬ 
solutions  passed  last  session  ;  and 
since  that  period  no  petition  had 
been  presented  to  the  house  from 
any  part  of  Scotland  against  that 
part  of  the  plan  ;  he  was  therefore 
warranted  in  supposing  that  there 


was  no  objection  to  its  introduc¬ 
tion. 

The  earl  of  Mansfield,  after  mo¬ 
destly  apologising  for  offering  him¬ 
self  to  the  attention  of  the  house 
upon  such  a  subject,  expressed  him¬ 
self  of  the  same  opinion  with  lord 
MelvilL,  and  cited  an  opinion  de¬ 
livered  by  that  great  lawyer,  the 
earl  of  Mansfield,  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  Scot¬ 
land,  so  far  from  being  adviseable, 
might  be  attended  with  much  ha¬ 
zard  in  the  experiment :  so  total¬ 
ly  unsuited  was  it  to  the  habits  and 

J 

prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  pro  forma,  in  which  lord 
Eldon  gave  notice  that  he  should, 
when  they  came  to  the  clause 
relative  to  the  trial  by  jury,  move 
that  it  be  omitted,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  another  substituted, 
better  suited  to  answer  the  desired 
purpose. 

On  the  18th,  lord  Grenville  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  adviseable 
to  empower  the  committee  to  sepa¬ 
rate  all  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
related  to  trial  by  jury  from  the 
other  parts  which  related  to  the 
division  of  the  court  of  session  into 
three  chambers,  and  the  formation 
of  a  court  of  review.  With  this 
view  he  moved  to  postpose  the 
committee  to  Monday,  intending 
on  that  day  to  move  the  instruc¬ 
tions  just  referred  to,  and  some 
other  amendments. 

Lord  Eldon  thanked  the  noble 
lord  for  having  thus  given  further 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that 
part  of  the  subject,  which  was  in¬ 
volved  in  considerable  difficulty, 
namely,  the  trial  by  jury.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  trial  by  jury 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  beneficial¬ 
ly  introduced  into  Scotland,  but  it 
was  a  question  of  difficulty  how 
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this  should  be  done  so  as  not  to 
produce  injury  instead  of  good. 
With  -respect  to  the  other  part  of 
the  subject,  he  would  give  it  every 
consideration  in  his  power,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  come  to  that  result, 
which,  while  in  his  judgment  it 
would  tend  to  remedy  the  evil  that 
existed,  would  not  violate  the  act  of 
union.  He  doubted  whether  the 
court  of  review  should  not  be  rather 
sought  in  the  chambers  of  the 
court  cf  session,  similar  to  our 
court  of  exchequer  chamber,  with 
relation  to  the  courts  of  W estmin- 
ster-hall,  than  rendered  a  distinct 
court,  superior  to  the  court  of  ses¬ 
sion,  which  he  was  inclined  to  think 
not  consistent  with  the  articles  of 
union. 

The  lord  chancellor  had  no 
doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  their  lordships,  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases 
into  Scotland  were  much  less  than 
were  apprehended  ;  that  it  would 
indeed  be  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  and  at  tire  same  time  a  very- 
beneficial  measure. 

Lord  Melville  thought  it  would 
be  more  adviseable  to  have  only 
two  chambers  in  the  inner  house, 
the  sole  business  of  which  should  be 
to  review  the  decisions  given  in  the 
outer  house,  where,  from  the  larger 
portion  of  time  allowed  to  the 
judges  for  transacting  business, 
that  business  might  be  done  well. 
If,  however,  it  was  determined  to 
have  three  chambers,  he  thought 
that  one  of  those  chambers  should 
be  allotted  solely  to  the  business  of 
the  outer  house  ;  in  which  case, 
from  the  single  responsibility  at¬ 
tached  to  the  judges,  every  thing 
that  could  result  from  efficiency, 
and  from  solemnity  of  decision, 
might  be  expected. 

Lord  Lauderdale  agreed  with 
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the  noble  viscount  in  the  necessity 

j 

of  adopting  some  means  of  doing 
the  business  in  the  outer  house  in  a 
better  manner,  as  it  had  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  a  lord  of  session,  in  con¬ 
sequence  cf  the  multiplicity  of  other 
business,  had  only  sixty- three  hours 
in  the  year  to  allot  to  that  in  the  out¬ 
er  house  :  this,  however,  had  been 
provided  for  in  the  present  plan,  by 
which,  the  three  chambers  only  sit¬ 
ting  alternately,  eight  judges  might 
be  allotted  to  the  business  of  the 
outer  house,  while,  according  to 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  vis¬ 
count,  only  five  could  sit  there. 

Some  further  conversation  took 
place  between  several  noble  lords, 
the  greater  part  of  which  turned 
upon  the  definition  of  equity ,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Lord  Eldon  having  cited  a  decision 
of  the  court  of  session  to  prove  the 
enlarged  discretion  exercised  by 
that  court,  although  not  having 
originally  an  equitable  jurisdiction  ; 
lord  Kinnaird  considered  it  as  an 
additional  argument  for  regulating 
the  proceedings  of  that  court. 
Lord  Melville  conceived  that  the 
last  speaker  had  argued  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  alter  the  laws  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Holland  entered 
at  some  length  into  a  definition  of 
equity,  a  term  which,  in  the  En¬ 
glish  sense,  he  considered  to  be  in¬ 
applicable  to  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  session,  which  was  regula- 
ted  by  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
without  any  of  those  rules  which  de¬ 
fined  the  province  of  courts  of 
equity  in  England.  The  commit¬ 
tee  was  postponed  to  Monday;  but 
it  did  not  sit  again  till  Saturday, 
March  25th,  when  lord  Grenville 
made  his  promised  motion,  and 
other  amendments,  which  were 
agreed  to,  and  die  committee  wa s, 
to  meet  again  on  the  next  day  :  but 
on  that  day  a  motion  was  made  by 
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lord  Hawkesbury  to  suspend  the 
business  of  the  house  for  some  days 
in  order  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
administration :  this  was  carried, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  on  the 
Scots  judicature  bill  till  the  16th 
of  April,  when  it  was  agreed  the 
committee  should  be  revived.  In 
some  conversations  it  appeared  that 
many  of  the  new  administration 
were  inclined  to  oppose  the  further 
progress  of  the  bill. 

In  a  committee  on  the  20th,  lord 
Auckland  rose  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  sudden  change  of 
opinion  that  seemed  to  have  taken 
place  among  a  great  number  of 
their  lordships  respecting  the  merits 
of  this  bill.  Not  more  than  a 
month  ago  it  seemed  to  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  almost  universal  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  house  :  now  some¬ 
thing  utterly  subversive  cf  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  set  up 
in  opposition  to  it,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  unfair,  unmanly,  and 
unconstitutional. 

Lord  Eldon  and  lord  Hawkes¬ 
bury  contended  that  they  had  never 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the 
bill  in  all  its  provisions.  The  for¬ 
mer  moved  that  the  committee  be 
deferred  till  Thursday,  when,  if 
necessary,  he  would  move  that  the 
committee  be  postponed  for  three 
weeks  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
time  to  prepare  another  bill.  Lord 
Melville  said  he  should  then  move, 
that  the  order  for  the  attendance  of 
the  Scotch  judges  should  be  dis¬ 
charged. 

O 

On  Thursday  the  22d,  the  order 
having  been  read  for  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  lord  president,  and 
other  judges  of  the  court  of  session, 
five  of  the  judges  of  that  court, 
namely,  the  lord  president,  the  lord 
justice  clerk,  lords  Glenree,  Cullen, 
and  Newton,  entered  the  house  and 
took  their  seats  in  chairs  provided 


for  them,  in  a  space  inclosed  with 
railing,  without  the  bar. 

Lord  Erskine  entered  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bill  with  a  view  of 
putting  several  questions  to  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  session,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  house  might  thence  de¬ 
rive  useful  and  important  informa¬ 
tion.  He  impressed  upon  their 
lordships  the  necessity  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  apply  some  remedy  to 
the  great  evil  which  existed  in  th# 
number  of  appeals  brought  to  that 
house  from  Scotland,  and  particu¬ 
larly  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
separating  the  law  from  the  facts 
in, the  courts  below  ;  of  their  de¬ 
ciding  finally  upon  the  latter,  and 
leaving  only  the  former  as  a  matter 
of  appeal  to  that  house.  His  lord- 
ship  then  proposed  several  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  put  to  the  judges. 

After  a  short  conversation  be¬ 
tween  several  of  the  lords  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  agreed  to,  and  were 
communicated  by  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  to  the  judges,  who  were  re¬ 
quested  to  state  when  they  would 
be  ready  to  answer  them. 

The  lord  president  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  in  his  answer 
that  evening  ;  that  some  of  his 
brethren  wished  for  time  till  the 
next  day,  and  others  till  Monday  ; 
but  that  at  all  events  on  the  latter- 
day  they  would  be  ready  to  answer 
them.  His  lordship  stated,  that 
great  inconveniences  would  result 
to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  by  detaining  them  long¬ 
er  than  Monday. — ^On  that  clay 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
measure  was  lost. 

We  have  given  this  outline  of 
a  hill  that  was  deemed  of  great 
consequence  to  the  interests  of 
the  united  kingdom,  presuming, 
that  though  abandoned  for  the 
present,  it  will  hereafter  be 
brought  amrin  into  discussion. 


We 
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We  return  now  to  the  house  of 
commons,  where,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  upon  the  motion  of  lord 
Castlereagh,  the  debate  upon  his 
lordship’s  financial  resolutions,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  lord  H.  Petty, 
was  postponed  for  a  week  ;  and  on 
the  question  being  put  for  the  house 
to  go  into  a  committee  on  finance, 
Mr.  I  ..ong  rose  to  make  some  ob¬ 
servations,  which  lord  H.  Petty 
thought  had  better  be  stated  in  a 
committee :  to  this 

Mr.  Long  replied,  that  he 
tli ought  it  more  regular  to  pro¬ 
ceed  now,  as  his  objection  went 
rather  to  the  principle  of  the  plan 
than  to  the  detail.  He  observed, 
however,  in  continuation,  that  he 
did  not  object  even  to  the  principle 
to  a  certain  extent.  He  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  was  highly  expedient 
to  impose  no  new  taxes  for  the 
present,  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
This  was  his  opinion,  and  it  was 
sanctioned  by  that  of  the  noble 
lord’s  predecessor.  New  taxes  to 
any  great  extent  would  occasion  a 
very  heavy  pressure  on  the  people 
at  present.  Then  what  other  re¬ 
sources  were  there  ?  There  were 
two,  namely,  the  war  taxes  and 
the  sinking  fund.  His  noble  friend 
(Castlereagh)  objected  to  the  plan 
of  compound  loans :  but  whether 
the  borrowing  was  from  the  conso¬ 
lidated  fund,  or  the  war  taxes, 
there  must  be  supplementary  loans. 
To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  he 
saw  no  objection  to  borrowing  from 
the  war  taxes  :  but  he  must  object 
to  the  system  of  pledging  the  whole 
of  the  war  taxes,  independent  of 
the  property  tax,  and  at  last  the 
property  tax  also.  The  noble  lord 
ought  to  borrow  only  on  such  as 
might  he  supposed  to  yield  their 
fullest  amount  in  time  of  peace. 
Fie  might  continue  the  war  for  five 
years,  by  borrowing  on  this  portion 
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of  the  war  taxes.  The  sum  of  ele¬ 
ven  millions  might  be  annually  bor¬ 
rowed  in  this  way,  or  thirteen  milli¬ 
ons,  if  necessary ;  and  for  those  sums 
the  permanently  productive  war 
taxes,  with  the  expiring  annuities, 
would  afford  ample  provision  for 
five  years.  He  thought  the  war 
taxes  ought  not  to  be  pledged  to  a 
greater  amount,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  this  country.  He 
ought  to  consider  the  furious  ob¬ 
jections  made  to  the  property  tax, 
which  was  called  a  system,  not  of 
taxation,  but  of  confiscation.  He 
ought  therefore  to  pause  before  he 
pledged  this  and  other  taxes  :  but 
if  he  had  great  doubts  as  to'  the 
propriety  of  pledging  the  war  taxes 
to  the  full  extent  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord,  he  had  still  stronger 
doubts  respecting  the  data  on 
which  the  plan  was  founded.  The 
noble  lord  supposed  that  the  war 
expenses  would  not  exceed  thirty- 
two  millions  annually,  during  the 
whole  period.  He  could  not  rea¬ 
sonably  conclude  that  there  was 
any  probability  that  this  would  be 
the  case.  He  ought  to  have  taken 
into  account  the  subsidies  that 
might  be  wanted,  and  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  money  which  must  take 
place  in  the  course  of  that  time. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
then  stated  his  objection  to  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  providing  for  the 
loans  at  five  per  cent instead  of 
one  per  cent.,  according  to  the  old 
plan,  as  it  afforded  an  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  stock-holder,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  He  had 
great  objections  to  the  plan  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  adopted  in  1802.  It 
never  was  the  object  of  the  original 
proposer  of  the  sinking  fund  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  so 
as  to  extinguish  the  debt.  The  in¬ 
tention  was  principally  to  keep 
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down  the  debt,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  inconvenient  to  the 
public.  For  the  proof  of  this  it 
was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
plan  of  1780.  The  maximum  of 
four  millions  was  then  established, 
and  after  the  fund  had  attained  to 
this,  then  the  interest  was  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  parliament :  so, 
from  the  vear  1808,  200,000/.  of 
taxes  might  be  taken  off  annually, 
or  applied  to  other  purposes,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Fie  did  not  object 
to  the  borrowing  from  the  war  taxes, 
if  this  should  be  confined  to  five 
years.  The  noble  lord  imposed  no 
new  taxes  for  the  first  three  years. 
He  highly  approved  of  that,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  relief 
which  it  afforded  to  the  people,  but 
also  because  it  rested  upon  princi¬ 
ples  of  sound  policy  :  for  by  this 
means  taxation  might  be  had  re¬ 
course  to  with  great  vigour  after- 
wards,  if  this  should  be  necessa¬ 
ry  5  and  besides,  this  circumstance 
would  have  the  best  effects  upon 
the  permanent  taxes.  If,  therefore, 
the  period  had  been  confined  to 
five  years,  he  could  have  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  plan.  The  noble  lord 
might  have,  in  the  mean  time,  ob¬ 
served  the  progress  of  the  sinking 
fund  ,of  the  war  taxes,  and  of  the  per¬ 
manent  taxes,  and  borrowed  upon 
these  as  he  should  find  it  expe¬ 
dient  :  but  to  take  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  to  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  thirty-two  mil¬ 
lions  only  would  be  required  for 
the  war  expenditure,  was  to  le¬ 
gislate  on  grounds  the  most  un¬ 
certain  and  erroneous  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived. 

Mr.  Tierney  rose.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down,  objected  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  twenty  years,  and  thought 
that  the  fittest  stage  to'  stop  at 
was  five  years 
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but  his  reasoning 


proceeded  on  erroneous  grounds, 
when  he  supposed  that  this  plan 
was  intended  to  legislate  to  twen¬ 
ty  years, — it  did  no  such  thing. 
It  merely  held  out  what  might  be 
done  in  twenty  years,  certain  da* 
ta  being  allowed.  It  did  nothing 
whatever  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  house,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  adopting  such  alterations  as 
circumstances  might  render  neces¬ 
sary.  It  was  no  disadvantage  to 
argue  with  a  view  to  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  as  the  argument 
was  not  to  be  conclusive  or  binding  ; 
but  to  satisfy  the  house  that  so 
much  might  be  done  in  twenty 
years,  would  not  prevent  them 
from  exercising  their  discretion  af¬ 
terwards.  Idie  right  honourable 
gentleman  agreed,  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  impose  new 
taxes  at  present :  that  was  conce¬ 
ded  by  the  noble  lord  near  him., 
and  by  the  general  voice  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  only  by  those  who  merely 
wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  pres- 
'  sure  of  taxation,  but  generally  by 
those  who  looked  to  the  policy  of 
the  thing.  It  did  certainly  afford  a 
hope  that  recourse  might  be  had 
with  more  vigour  to  the  permanent 
taxes ;  and  he  was  glad  the  rigl  t 
honourable  gentleman  had  said  so, 
because  this  served  to  remove  the 
objection  which  he  himself  had 
made  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  the  permanent  taxes.  The  next 
point  that  called  for  observation 
was  the  extent  to  which  the  war 
taxes  were  to  be  pledged.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  agreed 
that  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  pledge 
the  war  taxes,  but  not  to  the  extent 
proposed,  and  thought  that  it  was 
improper  to  have  a  five  per  cent. 
sinking  fund,  instead  of  one  per 
cent,  as  formerly  :  but  this  was  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain 
with  the  stock-holder.  He  agreed 
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with  his  right  honourable  friend, 
that  the  sinking  fund  was  not 
originally  intended  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stock-holder.  The 
noble  lord  had  chosen  the  proper 
medium  by  his  plan.  He  bad 
given  the  stock-holder  the  benefit 
of  the  five  per  cent .  instead  of  one 
per  cent,  at  present,  with  a  view  to 
the  great  loans  that  might  be  ne¬ 
cessary  afterwards,  so  that  the 
whole  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  which  was  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  sinking  fund.  It  was 
intended  to  facilitate  the  loans, — - 
the  immediate  increase  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  :  that  was  the  reason  why 
so  large  a  per  rentage  was  allowed 
at  first.  Why,  then,  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  talked  about 
the  improbability  of  the  war  ex¬ 
penditure  being  confined  to  thirty- 
two  millions.  But  his  noble  friend 
had  not  pledged  himself  that  this 
alone  should  be  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure.  His  object  wais  to 
show,  that  supposing  the  war  ex¬ 
penditure  should  not  exceed  the 
enormous  sum  of  thirty-two  mil¬ 
lions,  still  the  war  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  so  long  a  time  without 
any  additional  taxes.  This  was  a 
circumstance  which  must  occasion 
astonishment  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual,  and  must  excite  amaze¬ 
ment  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  Rose  addressed  the  commit¬ 
tee  nearly  as  follows: — I  am  aware 
of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
any  one  must  rise  in  this  commit¬ 
tee,  to  make  observations  at  all  un¬ 
favourable  to  a  plan  which  holds 
out  to  the  country  a  certain  pro¬ 
spect  of  not  being  subjected  to  taxes 
for  three  years  to  come  ;  and  that, 
for  a  considerable  period,  such  as 
shall  be  necessary  will  be  to  no 
considerable  amount.  Objections, 
however,  of  so  serious  and  impor¬ 


tant  a  nature  press  on  my  mind 
upon  the  subject,  that,  unless  they 
shall  be  removed  by  the  noble  lord, 
they  will  compel  me,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  to  resist  at  least  the 
immediate  adoption  of  it,  especially 
on  the  basis  proposed  ;  and  under 
a  persuasion,  that,  if,  contrary  to 
the  present  impression  upon  my 
mind,  the  scheme  shall  be  found  to 
be  a  good  one,  other  means  than 
those  proposed  must  be  devised  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  High  eulo- 
giums  were  bestowed  by  the  noble 
lord  in  the  course  of  his  opening 
speech,  on  the  system  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  on  the  one  for  raising 
large  sums  within  the  year,  towards 
carrying  on  the  war ;  and  great 
praise  was  very  liberally  given  to 
the  incomparable  man,  (Mr.  Pitt) 
whom  this  country  and  the  world 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose, 
for  having  established  those  sy¬ 
stems.  I  naturally  expected,  there¬ 
fore,  to  hear  some  proposal,  similar 
in  principal  to  those  :  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  however,  under  our  con¬ 
sideration,  is  the  converse  of 
that  principle,  as  it  not  only  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  old  sinking  fund  in 
paying  of  the  present  debt,  but  an¬ 
ticipates.  our  resources  instead  of 
providing  new  ones.  The  truth  is, 
which  cannot  be  concealed,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  following  up  the  principle 
established  and  acted  upon  by  my 
late  right  honourable  friend,  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  sinking  fund,  and  di¬ 
minishing  the  debt,  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt  one,  which,  in  the  course 
of  its  operation,  wall  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  sinking  fund, 
and  increasing  to  an  immense 
amount  the  capital  of  the  debt.. 
Any  wise  and  practicable  plan  that 
could  be  devised  for  avoiding,  as 
far  as  may  be* prudent,  the  imposi¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  taxes,  arising  out  of  the  sy¬ 
stems  alluded  to,  must  be  received 
with  as  much  partiality  by  me  as 
by  any  member  in  this  house,  con¬ 
sidering  who  was  the  author  of 
those  ;  but  nothing  can  lead  me  to 
approve  of  any  diversion  of  the 
sinking  fund  from  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  now  applicable  by  law, 
without  all  the  consequences  of 
that  having  been  previously  and 
most  attentively  weighed.  I  wish, 
however,  not  to  be  understood  to 
express  an  opinion,  that  in  no 
possible  case  there  should  be  a 
diversion  of  any  part  of  the  sinking 
fund.  Great  expectation  has  been 
held  )ut  to  the  public  (whether 
prudently  or  not  is,  perhaps,  not 
worth  inquiring  about)  of  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  taxes.  I  am  aware, 
too,  that  many  gentlemen  may 
think  we  have  done  enough  for 
posterity,  and  that  we  should 
consider  of  some  relief  for  those 
who  have  already  made  great  sa¬ 
crifices,  and  have  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitted  to  heavy  pressures :  but 
even  if  the  committee  shall  be  of 
that  opinion,  I  shall  still  contend 
that  the  mode  proposed  for  af¬ 
fording  that  relief  would,  in  its 
consequences,  be  most  mischie¬ 
vous.  I  am  anxious,  therefore, 
before  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is 
adopted,  that  sufficient  time  should 
be  allowed  to  consider  whether 
any  other  can  be  suggested,  which, 
although  it  may  not  afford  all  the 
relief  we  have  been  led  to  expect, 
may  at  least  avoid  the  dangers  I 
am  about  to  point  out,  and  be 
free  from  most  of  the  objections 
I  am  about  to  state.  In  the  view 
of  the  subject  I  am  now  taking, 
I  forbear  to  enter  on  detailed  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  tables  on  which 
the  calculations  are  made:  the 
most  superficial  inspection,  how¬ 


ever,  would  satisfy  any  one  of  the? 
danger  of  the  plan  being  adopted 
without  further  investigation.  The 
noble  lord  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  three  considerable  errors  re¬ 
specting  his  plan,  and  to  have  given 
no  weight  whatever  to  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration  of  what  pro¬ 
vision  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
for  our  peace  establishment,  al¬ 
though  he  mentions  it.  I  allude, 
1st,  to  the  assumption  that  each 
loan  will  be  paid  off  in  fourteen 
years,  by  its  accompanying  sink¬ 
ing  fund  at  five  per  cent.}  2d, 
that  the  war  taxes  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  productive  in  peace  to  do 
what  is  required  of  them :  3d, 
that  our  war  expenses  will  be  kept 
so  low  as  38,000,000/.  As  to  the 
first,  the  noble  lord  proceeds  on 
an  expectation  that  the  three  per 
cents  will  be  stationary  at  60/., 
without  considering  that  the  sums 
so  raised  may,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will,  be  paid  off  with  the 
same  stock  at  80/.,  90/.,  or  at 
par .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  redemption  of  the 
debt  is  much  more  lijcely  to  be 
retarded  by  such  rise,  than  it  is 
to  be  accelerated  by  future  loans 
being  made  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  the  stock.  These 
objections  struck  me  very  forcibly 
on  the  noble  lord  opening  his 
plan,  as  I  observed  to  a  learned 
friend  near  me,  and  on  the  best 
and  most  mature  reflection  I  have 
since  been  able  to  bestow  on  the 
subject,  I  am  seriously  confirmed 
in  them.  I  cannot  express  my¬ 
self  too  strongly  respecting  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  part  of  the  war 
taxes  I  have  alluded  to  for  an  in¬ 
definite  term,  according  as  the 
price  of  stocks  may  be,  under  a 
firm  and  clear  conviction  founded 
on  experience,  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception 
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£ep'tion  of  those  on  goods  and 
shipping,  and  on  malt,  (to  which 
I  have  objections  of  a  different 
nature,)  the  taxes  at  their  present 
rates  would  so  lessen  the  lawful 
consumption  of  most  of -the  articles 
on  which  they  are  levied,  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  old  duties  on  the  same  to 
at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
amount  of  the  war  taxes  :  if  I  am 
right  in  that,  the  revenue  would  of 
course  profit  nothing  by  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  but  would  pro¬ 
bably  sustain  a  loss.  Here  the  hon. 
gentleman  entered  into  a  variety  of 
minute  details  on  the  subject,  and 
said,  If  I  had  no  other  reasons  to 
offer  against  putting  out  of  our 
power  the  war  taxes,  I  should  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  induce  the 
committee  not  to  decide  hastily  in 
favour  of  a  measure  which  cannot 
be  effected  without  our  doing  so  ; 
but  I  wish  further  to  press  on  their 
consideration,  that  any  substitutes 
for  those  it  may  be  found  necessary 
should  expire,  will  not  be  within 
our  grasp.  I  allude  to  the  necessity 
of  looking  to  a  provision  for  our 
peace  establishment :  it  is  observed* 
indeed,  in  a  paper  circulated  by 
ministers,  “  How  far  some  parts  of 
Ihe  war  taxes  are  of  a  description 
to  remain  in  force  after  the  war, 
and  what  may  be  the  provision  to 
be  made  hereafter  for  a  peace 
establishment,  ( probably  much 
larger  than  in  former  periods  of 
peace,)  are  considerations  which  at 
present  need  not  be  anticipated  !” 
Are  we  themto  shut  our  eyes  against 
a  situation  which  (however  hope¬ 
less  the  present  prospect  is)  we  may 
be  in  within  a  year  or  two?  Are  we 
now  entirely  to  exclude  from  our 
deliberations  the  prudence  of  di¬ 
vesting  ourselves  of  all  power  over 
taxes  which  we  may  want  for  our 
peace  establishment,  if  we  shall 
find,  by  enforcing  existing  reogila- 
1807. 


tions  and  enacting  new  ones,  we 
can  hereafter  even  continue  any 
part  of  them  ?  However  difficult 
it  may  be  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  that  establishment,  no 
one  will  doubt  lor  a  moment  but 
that  it  must  be  infinitely  larger 
than  the  former  one.  I  will  state 
one  lower  than  I  am  sure  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  can  entertain  the 
remotest  hope  of  its  being  reduced 
to,  and  opposite  to  it  the  means 
we  have  to  provide  for  it.  Will  not 
the  providing  for  that  on  (alluding 
to  one  which  he  gave)  a  peace  (if 
nothing  shall  he  done  towards  it  in 
the  mean  time)  furnish  sufficient 
employment  for  the  wisest  applica¬ 
tion,  of  any  means,  without  the  ad-* 
ditional  task  being  imposed  on  us 
of  finding  substitutes  for  taxes  we 
are  now  about  to  appropriate  ?  Sir, 
exclusively  of  the  mistakes  and 
oversights  already  noticed,  there 
is  still  one  more  which  must  have 
a  considerable  influence  on  the 
plan  before  us ;  I  mean  estimating 
the  future  war  expenditure  so  low 
as  38,677,000/.  or  that  of  1806,  to 
which  sum  it  is  reduced  by  exclude 
ing  subsidies  to  the  amount  of 
.1,500,000/*  and  the  sum  requisite 
for  the  loyalty  loan,  as  if  there 
had  not  been  in  almost  every  year 
of  war  extra  expenses  beyond  those 
sums :  such  charges  wall  be  found 
to  have  amounted  in  an  average  of 
the  last  twelve  years  to  2,744,000/,, 
on  an  average  of  the  last  seven 
years  to  3,934,000/.,  and  in  the  last 

year  to  5, 188^000/.  The  noble 
*  * 

lord  will  hardly  tell  us  that  a  de¬ 
termination  has  been  taken  to  give 
no  more  subsidies  to  princes  on  the 
continent,  however  tempting  the 
occasion  may  be,  notwithstanding 
the  communication  made  to  the 
French  minister  in  the  late  nego¬ 
tiation,  of  the  opinion  entertained 
by  our  ministers  of  the  rashness 
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and  folly  of  farther  coalition  to 
reduce  the  power  of  France  !  A 
moderate  and  reasonable  allowance 
for  unforeseen  expenses  will  una¬ 
voidably  increase  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  loans,  and  will  compel  neces¬ 
sarily  the  imposing  taxes  to  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  amount  than  the 
noble  lord  has  led  us  to  expect.  If, 
on  the  degree  of  consideration  we 
are  allowed  time  for  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  have  alluded  to,  it  shall  be 
thought  expedient  to  decide  now 
on  pledging  a  part  of  the  war  taxes ; 
let  gentlemen  weigh  well  in  their 
minds,  whether,  reflecting  on  all 
the  disadvantages  and  objections  I 
have  stated  to  the  collection  of 
those  under  the  management  of  the 
customs  and  excise,  it  may  not  be 
desirable  rather  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  income  tax  to  a  limited 
amount.  I  am  aware  of  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  that  ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  under  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  offering  suggestions  to- 
government,  I  am  willing  to  take 
a  full  share  of  it ;  for  I  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  man  who  spends  a 
reasonable  part  ©f  his  income,  will, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  pay  less  in 
that  shape  tluyi  by  any  taxes  on 
consumption.  My  entreaty  to  the 
noble  lord,  however,  is,  not  that 
he  will  relinquish  his  plan,  nor 
even  that  he  will  at  present  make 
any  alteration  in  the  detail  of  it  ;  I 
beseech  him  only  to  limit  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  the  .present  year ;  it 
will  answer  all  his  purposes  com¬ 
pletely  and  effectually,  and  will 
afford  him  and  his  majesty’s  other 
ministers  opportunity  to  consider  it 
more  fully  themselves,  and  to  ad¬ 
vise  with  others,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  to  understand  it  better  than 
we  do  now.  With  that  entreaty 
I  shall  close  what  I  mean  to  trouble 
the  committee  with;  observing 
only,  that  I  am  persuaded  what  is 


well  intended  by  the  noble  lord  as* 
a  relief  to  the  people  at  present, 
will  prove  out  of  all  proportion 
more  mischievous  to  the’permanent 
prosperity  of  the  country.'  My 
anxiety  for  her  prosperity  is  un- 
diminished,  which  cannot  he  felt 
more  warmly  by  the  noble  lord 
or  by  his  friends  at  the  treasury, 
than  it  is  by  me. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  entered  into 
a  long  vindication  of  his  plan,  and 
thus  concluded :  He  should  not 
say  what  might  be  the  amount  of 
the  peace  establishment,  for  that 
would  depend  on  the  state  of 
France,  arid  of  Europe ;  but  he 
could  look  with  confidence  to  the 
resources  of  the  country  to  supply 
ample  means  for  providing  for  such 
an  establishment.  He  complained 
that  the  noble  lord,  in  calculating 
the  comparative  effect  of  the  new 
plan,  had  given  an  unfair  view  of 
the  question,  by  stating,  as  he  had 
truly  done,  the  amount  of  the 
debt  created,  hut  withholding  the 
effect  of  the  sinking  fund  for  its 
redemption.  As  to  the  plan  of  the 
noble  lord,  contained  in  his  eighth' 
resolution,  for  keeping  the  sinking 
fund  stationary  when  it  should 
amount  to  an  equality  with  the 
loan,  and  for  adding  the  interest  of 
the  sum  borrowed  to  the  amount  of 
the  loan  in  each  year,  whilst  the 
interest,  and  sinking  fund  upon 
that  interest,  was  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  to 
be  afterwards  replaced  out  of  the 
excesses  of  the  sinking  fund,  he 
considered  that  as  the  most  ruinous 
system  that  could  be  devised.  The 
sum  to  be  provided  in  the  first  year 
would  he  small  ;  but  without 
troubling  the  committee  with  the 
intermediate  accumulation,  he 
should  state,  that  before  the  ex¬ 
cesses  should  accrue  in  1816,  the 
sum  to  be  provided  in  the  year 

would 
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would  be  eleven  millions,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  sums  borrowed  would  be 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  or 
nine  millions,  and  the  charge  upon 
the  consolidated  fund  would  be 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Such  a  system  would  be  much  more 
ruinous  than  this  plan  of  supple¬ 
mentary  loans.  The  general  re¬ 
sult  of  the  two  plans  would  be, 
that  by  the  noble  lord’s  plan  the 
amount  of  the  debt  created  would 
be,  in  1826,  273,560,531/.  with  a 
sinking  fund  of  8,960,987/.  ;  and 
by  the  new  plan,  the  amount  of 
the  debt  would  be  304,884,442/. 
with  a  sinking  fund  of  19,368,000/. 
So  that,  with  a  small  increase  of  the 
public  debt,  there  would  be  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the 
sinking  fund.  As  to  the  other  plan 
of  the  noble  lord,  it  departed  from 
the  principle  of  giving  immediate 
relief  to  the  country,  by  providing 
that  we  should  go  on  as  at  present, 
till  the  sinking  fund  should  equal 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  To  this 
he  had  a  fundamental  objection, 
because  it  proposed  to  lay  on 
730,000/.  taxes  annually,  till  the 
sinking  fund  should  reach  the  as¬ 
sumed  limit,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
universally  agreed,  that  all  taxation 
should  be  avoided.  This  plan  did 
not  include  the  possibility  of  an 
increase  of  expenditure,  which 
would  overturn  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  rested.  Ail  increase 
of  expenditure  would  create  an 
increasing  debt,  whilst  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  stationary.  Having 
pioceeded  somewhat  further  in 
the  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  system  he  had  the 
honour  to.  bring  forward,  and  that 
recommended  by  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  the  noble  lord  dilated 
upon  the  benefits  which  his  system 
promised  to  produce.  Among 
©her  advantages,  he  stated  that  it 


was  peculiarly  calculated  to  oc¬ 
casion  that  which  was  most  im¬ 
portant  in  a  country  like  this,  name¬ 
ly,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  stocks. 

If  they  were  inclined  to  advance, 
this  system  would  serve  to  promote 
that  advance ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  upon  the  de¬ 
cline,  this  system  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  must  operate  to  counter¬ 
act  that  tendency.  Indeed,  the 
effects  of  this  system  upon  the 
stocks  had  been  already  experi¬ 
enced.  The  happiest  omen  of  its 
character  had  been  manifested  in 
the  rise  of  stocks,  even  within  the 
period  that  had  elapsed  since  its 
original  proposition.  It  was,  in 
fact,  evident,  that  it  served  to  en¬ 
courage  the  confidence  and  con¬ 
firm  the  hopes  of  that  most  intelli¬ 
gent  body  of  men,  the  moneyed  in¬ 
terest,  who  were  not  to  be  deceived 
by  imposing  schemes  or  fallacious 
calculations ;  who  were  not  likely 
to  attach  themselves  to  any  project, 
the  ruinous  tendency  of  which  was, 
according  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  bench,  perfectly  obvious. 
Another  effect  of  this  system  would 
be  to  keep  down  the  price  of  pro¬ 
visions,  or  at  least  prevent  those 
fluctuations  in  prices  which  so 
mischievously  tended  to  depreciate 
the  value  ef  money.  For,  as  it 
precluded  additional  taxation,  it 
must  naturally  serve  to  promote 
the  end  of  placing  provisions  and 
other  articles  affected  by  taxation, 
on  terms  more  easily  within  the' 
reach  of  government  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  observing,  that  those  two  im¬ 
portant  effects  pleaded  most  power¬ 
fully  for  the  adoption  of  the  system 
he  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  their 
consideration. 

Lord  Castlereagh  agreed  that  it 
was  most  desirable  to  alleviate  the 
burthens  of  the  people,  and  to  di«* 
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nhmsh  the  taxes,  but  he  did  not 
think  the  noble  lord’s  plan  could 
do  the  one  or  the  other.  The  noble 
lord  seemed  to  have  discovered  the 
philosophers’  stone,  and  to  have 
found  out  the  way  to  produce 
492,000,000/.  from  2,000,000/.; 
but  he  apprehended  that  the  result 
would  prove  that  the  noble  lord  had 
spent  a  gre^t  deal  and  gained  no¬ 
thing.  tVhat  opinion  must  the 
country  now  entertain  of  this  sy¬ 
stem,  if  the  noble  lord’s  statement 
last  year  was  true,  when  he  spoke 
with  despondency  and  dismay  of 
our  resources,  which  lie  had  de¬ 
scribed  as  exhausted  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  office  ?  He  concrratulated 
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the  noble  lord,  however,  on  his 
discovery  that  our  means  and  re- 
sources  were  abundant,  and  would 
in  a  short  time  be  flourishing. 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  highly  ap¬ 
plauded  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord 
fH.  Petty).  He  had  made  some 
calculations  upon  the  subject  him¬ 
self,  and  had  taken  some  time  to 
consider  the  plan  which  that  noble 
lord  had  laid  before  the  house ;  and 
he  found  that  it  united  all  the 
physical  and  moral  powers  that 
were  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
it  was  with  arithmetical  calcula¬ 
tions  as  with  the  machinery  used 
in  mechanics ;  the  operating  power 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  weight 
or  sum  which  it  has  to  raise.  On 
this  principle  he  found  the  noble 
lord’s  system  to  be  correct  in  all  its 
parts,  with  making  only  the  ne¬ 
cessary  allowance  for  any  thing 
that  might  hereafter  accidentally 
impede  the  operations  of  the  machi¬ 
nery.  It  also  possessed  the  moral 
power  of  exciting  the  confidence 
and  energy  of  the  people. 

The  resolutions  were  then  read 
and  agreed  to  ;  the  house  was  re¬ 
sumed,  and  the  report  order¬ 


ed  to  be  received  on  the  follow-' 
ing  Wednesday. 


On  the  18th,  Mr.  Robson  agree¬ 
ably  to  notice  moved,  “That  a 
return  be  made  to  parliament  of 
all  buildings  hired  as  barracks  or 
lodgings  for  the  military  in  Great 
Britain,  from  the  first  of  January 
1793  to  the  first  of  January 


1807 

Lord  Hevvick  did  not  wish  to 
withhold  any  information  that  could 
be  conveniently  produced  on  the 
subject ;  but  from  the  extent  and 
wording  of  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man’s  motion,  he  had  some  doubts 
of  the  practicability  of  obtaining 
the  returns  to  it  in  any  reasonable 
time.  The  house  would  consider, 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to 
order  the  accounts  now  called  for 
to  be  produced  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  time  and  labour,  when 
the  attention  of  the  military  com¬ 
mission,  and  the  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
military  commission  for  examining- 
persons  upon  oath,  were  both 
employed  in  investigating  this 
subject. 

Col.  Barry  admitted  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  use  of  temporary  bar¬ 
racks.  But  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  march  a  body  of 
troops  to  a  particular  point,  where 
there  were  no  accommodations,  it 
was  necessary  to  hire  buildings,  at 
any  rent  that  should  be  de¬ 
manded. 


Mr.  Robson  contended  that  the 
papers  which  he  asked  for  might 
be  produced  in  one  day.  In  his 
own  defence  he  should  say,  that  a 
motion  which  lie  had  the  honour 
to  make  last  session,  relative  to 
one  district,  had  produced  the  effect 
of  lowering:  the  rent  of  barracks 
m  that  district  one  half,  and  he  had 

a  right 
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a  right  to  expect  a  similar  reduc¬ 
tion  in  every  other  district.  Mr. 
Robson’s  motion  was  negatived. 

On  the  19th,  after  the  usual 
routine  of  business, 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  spoke 
as  follows  : — Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
this  house,  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  propositions  which  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  any  deli¬ 
berative  assembly  upon  earth.  I 
wish  to  engage  you  in  an  attempt 
at  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  political  problems  ;  namely, 
how  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human 
vice  and  misery,  and  how  to  aug¬ 
ment  that  of  human  happiness  and 
virtue,  amongst  the  subjects  of  this 
realm.  Sir,  this  attempt  has  been 
often  and  fruitlessly  made  ;  never¬ 
theless  I  do  not  think  the  success  of 
it  impossible.  However  great  the 
difficulty,  it  is  our  duty  to  endea¬ 
vour  at  least  to  overcome  it.  Sir,  I 
will  not  now  detain  the  house  by 
an  investigation  of  the  original  con¬ 
stitution  of  society ;  or  enter  into 
the  abstract  right  of  man  to  the 
succour  and  support  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Whether  that  right  ex¬ 
ist  or  not,  as  individuals,  we  could 
never  refuse  relief  to  innocence,  or 
even  to  guilt,  in  distress  ;  neither, 
as  part  of  a  legislature,  could  we 
ever  be  brought  to  say  that  such 
assistance  shall  not  be  attainable 
through  the  medium  of  the  law. 
More  than  two  centuries  have 
elapsed,  since,  after  a  succession  of 
efforts  tending  to  the  same  end, 
there  was  embodied  upon  your 
statute-book,  the  great  Christian 
principle,  "  that  you  should  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you.”  What 
theory  could  be  more  ^delightful  ? 
As  a  state,  you  undertook  to  feed 
tbe  hungry — to  clothe  the  naked — 
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to  visit  the  sick — to  protect  the 
fatherless — to  assist  the  widow — to 
find  employment  for  the  healthy 
and  necessitous — and  to  compel 
work  from  the  dissolute  and  the 
idle.  Sir,  these  plans  were  devis¬ 
ed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
the  glories  of  which  are  still  vivid 
in  the  annals  of  our  history.  They 
were  projected  and  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution  under  the  auspices  of  some 
of  the  wisest  statesmen  that  ever 
presided  in  the  councils  of  any 
country.  They  were  not  the  sud¬ 
den  production  of  one  particular 
peiiod.  They  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  during 
the  whole  of  that  long  and  pro¬ 
sperous  reign.  From  the  5th  to  the 
14th — to  the  18  th — to  the  39th 
down  to  the  43d  of  the  queen,  we 
find  a  constant  succession  of  sta¬ 
tutes  bearing  testimony  to  the  con¬ 
stant  direction  of  the  care  of  the 
government  towards  that  object*; 
till,  at  last,  the  work  was  com¬ 
plete.  Rut,  sir,  as  if  it  were  to 
confound  the  speculations  of  hu¬ 
man  wisdom,  and  to  humble  the 
pride  of  man,  these  schemes, 
reared  upon  a  foundation  apparent¬ 
ly  so  solid,  by  workmen  so  able,, 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  It  is  an  asser¬ 
tion  now  pretty  generally  made9 
that  the  system  of  our  poor-laws 
lias  served  to  degrade  those  whom 
it  was  intended  to  exalt,  to  destroy 
the  spirit-of  independence  through¬ 
out  our  land  ;  to  hold  out  hopes 
which  cannot  be  realized ;  to  en¬ 
courage  idleness  and  vice  ;  and  to. 
produce  a  superfluous  population 
the  offspring  of  improvidence,  and 
the  early  victim  of  misery  and 
want.-  That  which  in  SDeculation 
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ought  to  have  been  our  glory,  has 
been  turned  to  our  reproach.  A 
committee  of  this  house,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
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poor  of  Ireland,  (where  great 
wretchedness  is  said  to  prevail,)  and 
to  suggest  some  remedy,  have 
solemnly  rejected  the  system  of 
your  poor-laws,  as  likely  not  only 
to  be  exceedingly  oppressive  to  the 
land-owner,  but  to  aggravate  the 
distress  of  those  for  whose  relief 
they  would  be  enacted.  Sir,  there 
has  been  a  great  revolution  in  the 
public  mind.  Till  within  a  very 
few  years  of  the  period  in  which  I 
am  speaking,  the  43d  of  Elizabeth 
yvas,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex¬ 
pression,  considered  as  the  bible  on 
this  subject.  Many  persons,  observ¬ 
ing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  bur¬ 
thens  imposed  by  that  statute,  have 
projected  plans  of  reform,  and  the 
legislature  has  adopted  many  new 
acts :  but  they  have  all  proceeded 
upon  the  same  principle.  No  one 
ever  ventured  to  surmise  that  the 
system  itself  was  radically  defective 
and  vicious ;  and  even  the  last  pro¬ 
jector,  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whose  benevo¬ 
lent  intention  I  wish  to  bear  sincere 
testimony,  proceeded  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  base  upon  vdiich 
we  had  so  long  stood  wras  stable  and 
sound.  His  plan  proved  abortive, 
and  indeed  in  most  of  its  parts  it 
was,  I  am  confident,  absolutely 
impracticable.  Sir,  the  period  is 
arrived,  in  which  I  think  it  seems 
by  common  consent  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  some  steps  rhust  be 
taken.  You  have  lately  had  severe 
visitations  from  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  have  roused  your 
attention  to  the  state  of  your  com¬ 
munity.  It  has  been  said,  that 
those  calamities  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  depression  they 
have  occasioned  of  the  character 
of  your  labouring  poor.  It  has 
been  said,  that  necessity  having 
overcome  the  honest  pride  which 
formerly  withheld  a  man  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  parochial  relief,  he  no 


longer  cares  to  recover  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  now'-  voluntarily  resorts 
to  that  assistance  which  he  would 
before  have  indignantly  avoided. — r 
That  such  was  the  effect  during 
the  continuance  of  scarcity  (and 
even  since  it  has  ceased)  no  man 
can  deny :  but,  sir,  I  am  walling 
to  believe,  and  not  without  ground, 
that  this  effect  is  gradually  wear¬ 
ing  off ;  that  the  mind  of  the 
labouring  class  is  recovering  its 
elasticity,  and  that  the  proper 
pride  of  independence  has,  in  a 
degree  at  least,  resumed  its  place. 
Sir,  by  the  accurate  returns  which 
have  of  late  years  been  laid  before 
parliament,  your  situation  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  your  view.  The  spectacle 
is  indeed  fearful,  but  it  must  be 
contemplated.  In  order  to  cure 
any  wound,  we  must  know  its  ex¬ 
act  situation  and  depth.  By  the 
abstracts  then  upon  your  table, 
which  were  made  up  in  the  year 
1803,  it  will  appear  that,  upon  a 
population  in  England  and  Wales 
(exclusive  of  your  army  and  navy) 
of  8,870,000  souls,  not  less  than 
1,234,000  are  partakers  of  paro¬ 
chial  relief.  That  is,  that  nearly 
one  seventh  part  of  your  popula¬ 
tion  is  indebted  to  the  rest  wholly, 
or  in  part,  for  their  support ;  and 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  num¬ 
ber  is  wholly  subsisted  without  any 
exertion  of  their  owm.  Sir,  that  a 
remedy  for  an  evil  so  great,  and  so 
rapidly  increasing,  ought  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  sought,  all  will  be  ready 
to  agree ;  and  I  stand  up  before 
you,  under  the  persuasion  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  propose  to  you  im¬ 
provements,  regulations,  and  modi¬ 
fications  to  effect  that  end,  wrhich 
will  not  be  found  wdiolly  unworthy 
of  your  attention.  However  small 
my  personal  claims  to  consideration 
may  be,  1  am  sure,  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  my  task,  I  shall  meet 
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with  the  favour  of  this  house.  I 
desire  no  support  from  my  best 
friends,  but  that  which  the  merits 
of  my  plan  may  seem  to  deserve. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  encounter  no  op¬ 
position  but  that  which  its  demerits 
extort  j  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
at  this  moment  there  does  not  exist 
an  individual  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  who  does  not  wash  me  success. 
Sir,  I  desire  here  to  put  in  a 
rational  claim  to  your  attention,  by 
assuring  both  you  and  the  house, 
that  I  am  no  visionary  enthusiast, 
seeking  after  universal  plenty  and 
comfort,  and  imaginary  perfection. 
I  know  the  laws  of  God  to  be  im¬ 
mutable,  and  bow  to  their  un- 
controlable  force.  I  believe  man 
to  be  born  to  labour  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards  j  that  a  certain  portion 
of  misery  is  inseparable  from 
mortality ;  and  that  all  plans 
for  the  lodging,  clothing,  and 
feeding  of  all  mankind,  with 
what  may  be  called  comfort,  are 
quite  impossible  o  practice.  But 
here  I  must  stop  to  say,  that,  after 
the  most  anxious  and  patient  re¬ 
search  into  the  state  of  society  in 
these  kingdoms,  during  a  long 
period,  I  believe  the  situation  of  the 
lower  and  more  useful  classes  to 
be  better  in  every  respect  than  at 
any  former  time  :  and  he  who  shall 
attempt  to  persuade  them  to  the 
contrary,  must  be  either  weak, 
misinformed,  or  wicked.  Sir,  I 
have  in  view  the  practical  benefit 
of  mankind.  In  order  to  form  my¬ 
self  for  this  dav,  I  have  had  re- 
course  to  principles  and  unerring- 
experience.  [Here  the  honourable 
gentleman  went  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  principles  advanced 
by  Mr.  Malthus,  in  the  work  on 
population.]  Sir,  my  wish  is  not 
to  get  rid  of  the  poor-laws,  but  I 
think,  by  taking  proper  steps,  they 
may  hereafter  become  almost  obso¬ 


lete  ;  and  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  that,  if  what  I  have  to  pro¬ 
pose  should  meet  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  parliament,  in  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  they  would  be 
little  used  :  but  I  would  have  such 
a  code  always  remain  upon  your 
.statute  book,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  sure  and  legal  refuge, 
under  any  change  of  circumstances 
or  society,  for  indigence  and  di¬ 
stress.  The  principles  on  which  I 
would  proceed,  to  effect  this  most 
desirable  object,  are  these :  to  ex¬ 
alt  the  character  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  your  community :  to 
give  the  labourer  consequence  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his 
fellows  :  to  make  him  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  himself,  and  fit  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  civilized  men  :  to  excite 
him  to  acquire  property,  that  he 
may  taste  its  sweets ;  and  to  give 
him  inviolable  security  for  that 
property,  when  it  is  acquired  :  to 
mitigate  those  restraints  which  now 
confine  and  cramp  his  sphere  of 
action  :  to  hold  out  a  hope  of 
reward  to  his  patient  industry  :  to 
render  dependent  poverty,  in  all 
cases,  degradation  in  his  eyes,  and 
at  all  times  less  desirable  than  inde¬ 
pendent  industry.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  this  first  grand  object,  I 
would  endeavour  to  lighten  the 
burthens  which  must  inevitably  be 
borne,  by  making  their  distribu¬ 
tion  more  equal.  I  would  pro¬ 
pose  some  material  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  affording  relief ;  to  put 
some  of  your  present  institutions 
on  a  more  orderly  footing,  and  to 
enable  you  to  distinguish  between 
your  criminal,  and  innocently  ne* 
cessitous  poor.  In  pursuing  these 
objects  it  has  been  been  my  wish, 
and  I  hope  I  have  succeeded,  to 
steer  clear  of  all  new  sources  of 
litigation  ;  not  to  disturb  any  of 
those  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
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justice  .which  have  formed  the 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  magi¬ 
strates,  and  those  intrusted  to  their 
care  ;  and  not,  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree,  to  alter  or  vary  the  antient 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  the 
kingdom.  I  should  further  add, 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  regulate  for 
any  of  those  places  whose  concerns 
are  provided  for  by  special  acts  of 
parliament. — Sir,  there  is  another 
principle  upon  which  T  wish  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  in  which  I  hope  I  shall 
obtain  the  universal  concurrence 
of  this  house  ;  I  mean  that  of  non¬ 
interference  with  the  concerns  of 
the  poor,  until  necessity  calls  for  it. 
—Sir,  I  hold  that  I  have  no  more 
right  to  meddle  with  the  private 
concerns  of  the  labourer,  to  tell 
him  how  he  shall  be  lodged,  or  fed, 
or  clothed,  than  he  has  to  interfere 
with  mine,  until  he  applies  to  me 
for  relief.  Then  the  right  begins, 
and  again  it  terminates  when  he  is 
again  able  to  provide  for  himself. 
I  am  as  sure  of  the  sound  policy  of 
the  doctrine  of  leaving  the  poor  to 
their  own  management,  as  T  am 
sure  of  the  right  they  have  to  be 
so  left :  and  notwithstanding  the 
instances  of  un thriftiness  and  disso¬ 
lute  selfishness  which  we  witness  in 
some  characters,  generally  speaking, 
they  manage  for  themselves  much 
better  than  we  could  manage  for 
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them.  Having,  sir,  however  unwil¬ 
lingly,  felt  myself  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  ofdetaining  the  housewith  this 
pre  liminary  matter,  1  shall  nowpro- 
ceed  to  open  to  you  the  details  of 
the  plan  I  would  propose.  Sir,  I 
think  the  house  must  anticipate, 
that  in  the  front  of  my  plan,  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  character  of  the 
labourer,  must  appear  a  scheme 
for  general  national  education.  So 
it  is  ;  and  upon  its  effects  I  mainly 
rely  for  the  consummation  of  my 
wishes.  Sir,  it  would  be  needless, 
f* 
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in  speaking  before  an  assembly  so 
enlightened  as  that  which  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  address,  to 
dwell  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
I  have  of  late  heard  it  magnificent-, 
ly  said  from  the  chair  in  which  you 
preside,  that  this  house  would  at 
all  times  open  its  doors  wide  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  petitions  of  the  people. 
Sir,  I  would  borrow  that  expres¬ 
sion,  and  bid  you  throw  open  wide 
the  portals  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing  to  the  introduction  of 
light  and  knowledge,  in  order  that 
virtue  and  happiness  might  follow 
in  their  train.  If  there  could  ex¬ 
ist  a  doubt  about  it  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  who  hears  me,  I  would  re¬ 
fer  him  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
character  of  savage,  uncivilized 
man, — more,  helpless  than  the 
brutes  amongst  which  he  obtains 
a  precarious  subsistence,  but  more 
dangerous  than  them  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  because  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  malignant  passions  by 
which  they  are  not  excited  or  tor¬ 
mented.  Look  into  the  pages  of 
that  writer  whom  I  have  so  often 
quoted  (Mr.  Mai  thus), — see,  and 
shudder  at  the  description  of,  a  to¬ 
tally  uncivilized  human  being,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  globe.  Trace  man 
from  that  rude  state,  step  by  step, 
till  he  arrives  at  the  highest  polish 
of  refinement  in  a  civilized  society, 
such  as  that  in  which  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  live,  and  I  think 
you  will  be  compelled  to  confess, 
that  every  step  towards  civiliza¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  adven¬ 
titious  vices  which  undoubtedly 
attend  its  progress,  is  a  step  to¬ 
wards  morality  and  order. — Sir, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  no¬ 
thing  can  possibly  afford  greater 
stability  to  a  popular  government 
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than  the  education  of  your  people. 
Contemplate  ignorance  in  the  hand 
of  craft;  what  a  desperate  weapon 
does  it  afford!  How  impotent 
does  craft  become  before  an  in¬ 
structed  and  enlightened  multi¬ 
tude! — Sir,  view  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  ignorance;  the  violence 
and  horrors  of  a  deluded  and  in¬ 
furiate  mob;  destroying  its  vic¬ 
tims  without  selection  or  remorse, 
itself  ultimately  the  victim  of  its 
own  infatuation  and  guilt.— Could 
the  disgraceful  scenes  of  1780 
have  taken  place  in  this  metropolis, 
had  there  prevailed  amongst  you  a 
general  system  of  national  educa¬ 
tion?  Sir,  I  think  none  of  these 
things  could  have  happened,  where 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  truth 
had  universally  beamed.  Sir,  I 
have  contended  for  parliamentary 
reform  in  this  house,  and  1  am  still 
a  sincere  and  decided  friend  to  the 
reformation  of  parliament:  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  scheme 
could  be  devised,  so  totally  unob¬ 
jectionable  in  its  means,  and  so  en¬ 
tirely  efficacious  to  its  object  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  purity  of  this  house, 
as  the  general  instruction  of  your 
people.  Nothing  could  so  tend  to 
diffuse  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Christianity.  You  translate  the 
scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
that  all  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing,  weighing,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  divine  precepts  they  con¬ 
tain.  Open  the  eyes  of  your  peo¬ 
ple,  that  they  may  read  what  you 
have  so  written,  and  your  work  is 
done. — Sir,  I  have  the  greatest 
authorities  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  to  recommend  what  I  pro¬ 
pose.  Added  to  this,  we  have  ex¬ 
ample  and  experience  before  our 
eyes.  Look  at  Scotland.  See 
her  enviable  state  with  regard  to 
her  poor.  That  country  is  the 
theme  of  panegyric  amongst  all 
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who  have  visited  her,  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  her  labouring 
classes ;  and  yet  she  has  your 
system  of  poor-laws;  the  enact¬ 
ments  are  the  same;  they  are  still 
in  force,  they  have  been  in  general 
use,  they  may  be  and  are  still  often 
resorted  to ;  and  time  was  when  the 
state  of  the  poor  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  as  I  shall  presently 
show  you,  was  more  wretched,  and 
their  violence  greater,  than  was 
almost  ever  known  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Now,  the  poor- 
laws  are  almost  totally  in  disuse* 
and  all  is  regularity  and  order. 
What  was  the  day-star,  then,  which 
shone  forth  and  calmed  these 
troubles  ? — Education.  I  propose 
then,  sir,  a  general  system  of  na¬ 
tional  education,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  parochial  schools, — not 
compulsory  upon  the  poor,  for 
that  would  destroy  its  object,  but 
voluntary, — and  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  soon  so  work  its  way,  that 
every  man  in  England  and  Wales 
will,  as  in  Scotland,  feel  it  a  dis¬ 
grace  not  to  have  his  children  in¬ 
structed.  Sir,  the  details  of  this 
plan  will  be  found  in  the  bill  which 
I  shall  ask  permission  of  the  house 
to  introduce :  and  I  say  nothing  of 
the  expense ;  for  I  am  sure  no 
statesman,  who  views  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  establishment  as  I  do, 
will  hesitate  on  that  score  alone  to 
adopt  it;  for  in  the  saving  of  poor’s 
rate  it  will  repay  itself  a  hundred, 
and  in  order,  morality,  and  virtue, 
ten  thousand  fold. — Sir,  I  cannot 
help  noticing  to  the  house,  that  this 
is  a  period  particularly  favourable 
for  the  institution  of  a  national 
system  of  education  ;  because  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  there  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  a  plan  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  which  is  now  brought  to 
a  state  of  great  perfection  ;  happi¬ 
ly  combining  rules,  by  which  the 
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object  of  learning  must  be  infal¬ 
libly  attained  with  expedition  and 
cheapness,  and  holding  out  the 
fairest  prospect  of  eminent  utility 
to  mankind.  Sir,  the  meritorious 
person  with  whom  parts  of  the  plan 
of  education,  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
luded,  have  had  their  rise,  who  has 
also  had  the  good  sense  unosten¬ 
tatiously,  to  add  the  acknowledged 
discoveries  of  others  to  his  own,  is 
well  known  to  manv  members  of 
this  house,  and  to  a  large  part  of 
the  nation ;  and  he  is  patronized 
by  persons  of  the  first  distinction, 
in  this  and  a  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom  ;  he  has  further  obtained  the 
high  honour  of  the  royal  sanction 
and  support.  The  gentleman 
whom  I  mean  to  point  out  to  you 
is  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.  Sir,  I 
know  that  he  has  been  the  object  of 
much  opposition  from  bigotry  and 
prejudice:  but  I  believe  him  to  be 
on  every  account  deserving  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  protection  ;  and 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  un¬ 
founded  clamour  which  has  been 
raised  against  him,  has  in!  no  de¬ 
gree  prevailed  ;  that  he  still  enjoys 
that  distinguished  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  support  I  have  before  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
that  what  was  intended  to  over¬ 
turn,  has  tended  only  to  strengthen 
and  support  him.  The  principles 
upon  which  he  proceeds  at  the  free 
school  in  the  Borough,  are,  upon 
examination,  so  obviously  founded 
in  utility  and  oeconomy,  that  they 
must  prevail  ;  and  will  finally,  I 
have  no  doubt,  furnish  a  mode  of 
instruction,  not  only  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  for  all  nations  advanced 
in  any  degree  of  civilization.' — Sir, 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  introduce 
any  enactments  into  the  bill  which 
I  shall  propose  to  you,  compelling 
any  particular  mechanical  mode  of 
instruction  ;  but  I  have  thought 


this  a  proper  opportunity  of  stating 
my  opinions  relative  to  what  I 
think  must  prove  a  great  practical 
benefit  to  this  country  and  the 
world. — Sir,  the  next  step  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  house  to 
take  towards  the  desirable  end  of 
exalting  the  character  of  the  la¬ 
bourer,  is  to  encourage  him  to  be¬ 
come  possessed  of  property,  that 
he  may  taste  its  sweets ;  and  to 
give  him  full  security  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  what  he  shall  acquire.  If 
a  labourer  spend  the  whole  of  his 
earnings,  he  necessarily’  becomes  a 
charge  to  the  parish,  upon  the  first 
accident  he  meets  with,  or  the  first 
attack  of  sickness ;  and  if  he  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  escape  both,  the 
burthen  is  only  suspended  till  age 
renders  him  incapable  of  work.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  labouring 
poor  thus  becomes  in  succession 
claimants  upon  the  parish  ;  and  this 
must  in  some  degree  continue,  un¬ 
til  the  poor  can  be  induced  to  lay 
by  something  in  health,  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  sickness  or  age.  Such 
of  them  as  make  the  experiment, 
and  have  once  felt  the  satisfaction 
of  possessing  something  of  their 
own,  ordinarily  succeed  beyond  all 
expectation.  Advanced  one  step 
towards  independence,  they  go  on 
to  improve  their  condition  ;  7  and 
in  this  class  are  found  some  of  the 
most  industrious,  frugal,  and  me¬ 
ritorious  members  of  society.  That 
so  few  are  foftnd  to  make  any  sav¬ 
ing  may  in  a  great  degree  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  by  the  difficulty  of 
putting  out  the  little  they  can  raise 
at  a  time.  The  establishment  of 
friendly  societies  opens  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  and  useful  resource :  and  I 
am  glad  of  this  public  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  decided  appro¬ 
bation  of  those  excellent  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  my  sense  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  due  to  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
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opposite  tome  (Mr.  Rose),  under 
whose  auspices  an  act  has  been 
passed  for  the  regulation,  support, 
and  encouragement  of  those  socie¬ 
ties,  which  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  to  them  has 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the 
country  ;  I  mean  the  act  of  the 
33d  of  the  king,  c.  54.  But,  sir,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  some  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  I  shall  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest,  are  wanted  in  aid  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  those  societies.  I  would 
propose  the  establishment  of  one 
great  national  institution,  in  the 
nature  of  a  bank,  for  the  use  and 
advantage  of  the  labouring  classes 
alone ;  that  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  metropolis,  and  be  under  the 
.control  and  management  of  pro¬ 
per  persons,  to  be  appointed  ac¬ 
cording  to- the  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill  I  shall  move  for  leave  to 
introduce ;  that  every  man  who 
shall  be  certified  by  one  justice,  to 
his  own  knowledge,  or  on  proof,  to 
subsist  principally  or  alone  by  the 
wages  of  his  labour,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  remit  to  the  accountant 
of  the  poor’s  fund,  (as  I  would  de¬ 
signate  it,)  in  notes  or  cash,  any 
sum  from  20 s.  upwards,  but  not 
exceeding  20/.  in  any  one  year,  nor 
more  in  the  whole  than  200/.  That 
once  in  every  week  the  remittances 
of  the  preceding  week  be  laid  out 
in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated 
bank  annuities,  or  in  some  other 
of  the  government  stocks,  in  the 
name  of  commissioners  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  :  to  avoid  all  minute  pay¬ 
ments,  no  dividend  to  be  remitted 
till  it  shall  amount  to  Ids.,  and  that 
all  fractional  sums  under  Kh.  be 
from  time  to  time  re-invested,  in 
order  to  be  rendered  more  produc¬ 
tive  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
office.  The  plan  will  be  more 
amply  detailed  in  the  bill  itself,  and 
such  regulations  are  provided  as 


will,  with  the  intervention  of  the 
post-office,  give  ample  facilities  to 
its  execution-  Gentlemen  need 
not  be  told,  that  the  perfection  at¬ 
tained  in  the  management  of  that 
great  machine  is  such,  as  to  give 
the  most  easy  and  rapid  means  of 
communication  with  the  metropolis, 
much  greater  indeed  than  usually 
subsists  between  the  remote  parts 
of  any  county  and  its  capital 
town.  Sir,  the  advantage  of  such 
a  plan  as  that  which  I  have  "gist 
sketched  out,  would  be  very  much 
increased,  if,  in  addition,  an  op¬ 
portunity  were  given  to  those  who 
might  wish  by  an  annual  payment 
up  to  a  given  age,  to  purchase  an 
annuity  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives;  or  to  insure  the  payment  of 
a  gross  sum  to  their  families  upon 
their  death  ;  or  upon  any  of  those 
calculable  events,  which  are  the 
usual  objects  of  insurance.  There 
are  offices  in  which  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  may,  by  proportional 
annual  payments,  make  a  provision 
for  themselves  or  families ;  but 
the  lowest  of  the  requisite  pay¬ 
ments  are  above  the  reach  of  the 
labourer  to  whom  such  a  provision 
is  still  more  necessary,  i  would 
therefore  propose  that  at  the  same 
place  there  should  be  established, 
under  the  same  direction,  an  in¬ 
surance  office  for  the  poor.  Buch, 
sir,  is  the  general  outline  of  the 
plan  I  would  propose,  to  encourage 
the  labourer  to  acquire  property, 
and  to  secure  to  him  the  certain 
pnd  profitable  possession  of  it 
"when  acquired.  I  beg  the  patient 
attention  of  the  house  and  the 
country  to  the  consideration  of  it; 
and  I  have  the  greatest  hope  of  a 
happy  effect  from  its  being  put  in 
practice.  If  the  poor  should  be 
found  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
any  extent,  the  advantages  to 
them  and  to  the  country,  would  be 
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incalculable,  and  the  expense  at¬ 
tending  it  would  speedily  be  co¬ 
vered  :  if  it  should  not  succeed, 
the  trial  can  cost  but  little. — The 
next  point  which  I  wish  to  urge  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  is 
the  law  of  settlement.  [Here  the 
honourable  gentleman  gave  an 
historical  account  of  the  law  of 
settlement.]  By  the  law,  there¬ 
fore,  as  it  now  stands,  no  length  of 
residence  will  of  itself  gain  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Vexatious  removals  are 
indeed  greatly  diminished,  by  the 
humane  provisions  of  35  Geo.  III. 
101.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  no 
person  shall  he  removed  till  he 
shall  become  actually  chargeable. 
But  no  settlement,  by  any  length 
of  residence,  can  be  gained. — It 
frequently  happens,  therefore,  that 
a  man  settled  by  birth,  or  who  has 
a  derivative  settlement  by  appren¬ 
ticeship,  or  service  early  in  life,  is 
fixed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  till  age  renders  him  incapable 
of  any  longer  getting  his  living ; 
and  he  is  then  removed  from  a 
parish  which  has  had  all  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  labour  in  active  life,  and 
from  every  neighbourly  connec¬ 
tion,  to  linger  and  die  where  he 
knows  and  is  known  to  no  one  : 
and  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
of  such  removals  after  fifty  years 
residence  in  a  parish. — I  propose, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  means 
by  which  a  settlement  may  now 
be  acquired,  that  a  residence,  as 
a  householder,  for  5  years  in  any 
parish,  without  being  chargeable 
to  that  or  any  other  parish,  shall 
confer  a  settlement  on  any  house¬ 
holder.  But  I  would  add,  that 
such  right  to  settlement  should  be 
forfeited  by  the  person  claiming 
it,  if  he  should  be  proved  to  have 
fbeen  convicted  of  any  crime,  or  to 
haveincurred  any  infamous  punish¬ 
ment,  during  the  period.  By  this 
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restriction  I  have  in  view  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  morals  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  which  I  think  it  would  very 
greatly  conduce.  [The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  proposed  a  number 
of  regulations  respecting  parish- 
vestries,  parish-rates,  &c.  and  then, 
referring  to  certain  societies  that 
offered  premiums  to  the  meritorious 
poor,  he  said]  The  Bedfordshire 
agricultural  society  was  formed 
immediately  after  the  pressure  of 
the  scarce  years,  and  I  confess  that 
at  the  time  I  assented  to  the  propo-? 
sition  for  premiums  of  the  sort  I 
have  described,  I  did  not  entertain 
any  expectation  that  they  would 
ever  be  adjudged.  How  astonish¬ 
ed  and  delighted  then  must  I  have 
been,  as  I  truly  was,  to  find  swarms 
of  candidates  for  the  inspection  of 
their  certificates  1  those  certificates 
having  been  required  in  a  way  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  fraud. 
What  heartfelt  joy  was  experien¬ 
ced  by  the-'great  and  ever-to-be-la- 
mented  personage,  who  at  our  first 
meeting  distributed  the  rewards  to 
the  successful  candidates,  and  by 
all  who  assisted  at  this  useful  in¬ 
stitution  !  When  J  saw  the  honest 
glow  of  self-gratification  beaming 
on  the  rugged  countenance  of  in¬ 
dustrious  labour  at  the  sight  of  the 
unexpected  boon ;  the  tear  of  joy 
trickling  down  thatfurrowed  cheek, 
which  had  been  often  moistened 
with  the  tear  of  anguish  and  disn 
appointment  •  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  to,  the  farmers  assem¬ 
bled  round  me,  “  Do  you  see  this 
sight?  Could  .you  have  believed 
the  existence  of  these  men,  if  they 
had  not  been  produced  before 
your  eyes,?  Let  it  he  a  lesson  to  us. 
The  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the 
clamorous,  are  constantly  obtrud¬ 
ing  themselves  upon  our  notice. 
They  defraud,  irritate,  and  fatigue 
us,  a*jid  we  are  apt  to  judge  and 
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condemn  all  their  brethren  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  misconduct.  Vir¬ 
tue  is  patient,  silent,  and  unobserv¬ 
ed  ;  it  behoves  us  to  bring  her  in¬ 
to  notice,  and  reward  her.  May 
this  society  then  flourish  and  be 
perpetual,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  rewarding  meritorious  industry, 
and  creating  in  the  labourers  an 
emulation  to  do  well ;  in  theeg-em- 
plovers  a  determination  to  do  their 
duty  by  them,  and  an  improved 
opinion  of  human  nature  P*  Sir, 
that  which  I  then  contributed  to 
make  local,  I  now  wish  to  make 
national  ;  and  from  experience  of 
its  beneficial  operation  on  a  small 
scale,  I  propose  it  to  your  adop¬ 
tion  on  a  general  one,  and  I  repeat 
the  remark  I  have  made,  that  if  it 
fails,  It  can  cost  nothing  ;  if  it 
succeeds,  it  must  be  of  inestimable 
value.  Sir,  I  would  next  advert 
to  a  circumstance  very  materially 
concerning  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  poor,  and  which  certainly 
requires  the  interference  of  the 
legislature;  I  mean  the  building 
of  cottages. — Sir,  I  would  propose 
to  revive  and  give  effect  to  the 
power  formerly  given  to  the 
church-wardens  and  overseers,  of 
building  cottages ;  to  which  I 
would  add  the  power  of  buying 
land  to  a  certain  extent,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  perhaps  in  the  whole  five 
acres.  By  the  limitations  and  re¬ 
strictions  I  shall  impose  upon  it, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  incurring  the 
opposition  of  those  who  have  stated, 
that  the  scarcity  of  habitations  is 
the  only  preventive  check  to  that 
morbid  increase  of  population, 
which  they  assert  it  to  be  the  di¬ 
rect  tendency  of  the  poor-laws 
to  produce.  Necessity  overturns 
theory,  and  is  paramount  to  con¬ 
trol  ;  and  the  want  of  habitations 
for  the  poor  is  in  many  places  so 
great,  that  even  in  villages,  two, 
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and  sometimes  more  than  two,  fa¬ 
milies  are  crowded  into  a  cottage 
barely  sufficient  for  one.  Parents 
and  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  ages,  are  obliged  to  sleep  In 
one  room,  to  the  injury  of  their 
health,  and  in  violation  of  all  de¬ 
cency.  This  has  arisen  partly 
from  the  increased  expense  of 
building  and  repairs,  and  much 
from  the  increased  population.  I 
would  propose  to  give  to  the 
parishes  a  power  to  lay  out  in  build- 
ing,  sums  not  exceeding  a  limited 
amount,  proportioned  to  .  their 
rates.  The  immediate  distress  for 
habitations  might  thus  in  some  de¬ 
gree  be  lessened,  and  the  comfort, 
the  health,  and  the  morals  of  the 
poor  so  far  promoted.  But,  sir,  l 
should  wish  parliament  td  direct, 
that  all  cottager  built  under  tin's 
power  should  be  let  at  fair  and 
full  rents,  and  even  that  the  over¬ 
seers,  in  letting  the  cottages,  shall 
obtain  for  the  parishes  to  which 
they  belong,  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
petition  arising  from  the  scarcity 
of  dwellings ;  for,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
habitations  of  the  poor  must  be  the 
property  of  individuals,  who  justly 
expect  a  reasonable  profit  for  this 
part  of  their  capital,  it  wrould  be 
unfair  towards  them,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  injurious  to  the  poor,  to  let  the 
houses  built  by  the  parish,  at  less 
than  the  private  proprietor  can 
afford  to  take  for  his.  The  next 
and  last  subject  on  which  I  must 
detain  the  house,  is  one  of  primary 
importance,  and  comprehends  a 
variety  of  details. — Sir,  I  mean  the 
mode  of  administering  relief  to  the 
poor,  the  quantum  of  relief  to  be 
given,  the  distinction  to  be  taken 
between  the  different  applicants  for 
relief,  and  the  method  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  who  are  healthy  and. 
capable  of  work.  I  must  set  out 
by  declaring,  what  I  believe  I  have 
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mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  my 
speech,  that  I  deem  it  of  most 
essential  importance  to  maintain 
the  character  of  independent  in¬ 
dustry,  above  dependent  poverty; 
and  that  I  think  it  a  matter  of  in¬ 
justice  to  the  labourer,  who  is 
struggling  by  his  own  efforts  to 
maintain  himself  and  a  numerous 
family  without  parochial  relief,  to 
place  the  man  who  does  not  make 
such  efforts  in  a  more  desirable  or 
more  favourable  situation  as  to 
food,  lodging,  or  raiment.  To 
age,  infancy,  and  sickness,  I  would 
hold  out  the  hand  of  support,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  care,  widely  extended, 
filled  with  all  the  blessings  the 
most  copious  charity  could  afford. 
Sir,  the  impotent  poor  are  to  be 
considered  under  the  two  heads  of 
the  unfortunate  and  criminal,  for 
the  purpose  of  discrimination,  of 
doing  justice  to  misfortune,  and 
of  punishing  profligacy.  [The 
nature  of  the  punishment  for  the 
criminal,  and  of  the  aid  to  the 
unfortunate,  is  amply  explained; 
and  Mr.  W.  adds]  1  would  re¬ 
medy  one  very'  great  grievance, 
which  prevails  as  much  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  parishes,  as  to  the 
oppression  of  the  objects  relieved. 
I  mean  the  custom  of  depriving  a 
man  of  every  worldly  possession 
before  relief  is  administered.* — Sir, 
I  would  propose,  in  case  of  sick* 
ness,  or  other  great  emergency, 
that  the  possession  of  furniture, 
tools  and  live  stock,  to  the  value 
of  SO/.,  and  a  cottage  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  annual  value  of  5/. ^should 
not  preclude  the  possessor  from 
receiving  relief.  Thus  a  man, 
who,  as  the  law  now  stands,  must, 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  most 
trifling  assistance,  be  overwhelm¬ 
ed,  will  be  able  to  get  afloat  again 
in  the  world,  and  recover  his  in¬ 
dependence  when  the  visitation 


shall  be  at  an  end. — Sir,  I  will  not 
trouble  the  house  any  further,  there 
will  be  ample  details  in  the  bill ;  I 
would  only  add,  that  following  up 
the  principle  I  originally  laid 
down,  that  dependent  poverty 
should  not,  as  under  the  work* 
house  system  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  be  supported  at  a  greater  ex¬ 
pense  than  independent  industry 
can  possibly  sustain,  I  would  re¬ 
gulate  the  quantity  of  meat  and 
bread  to  be  furnished  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  in  health  maintained  in  a 
parish  house ;  taking  care  that 
there  should  be  at  all  times  an 
ample  supply  of  other  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food. — Sir,  I  believe 
that  I  have  gone  through  all  the 
matters  which  have  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  me  in  the  wide  range  of 
the  poor-laws,  as  fit  to  be  regulat¬ 
ed,  amended,  or  enacted  by  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  I  have  advanced  so 
far  in  digesting  them,  that  I  hope 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  ta 
be  able,  with  the  permission  of  the 
house,  to  present  them  at  your 
bar  in  the  shape  of  a  bill.  In  this 
and  every  part  of  my  task,  I  am 
under  the  greatest  obligation  to  a 
very  valuable  friend,  (Mr,  Wil- 
shire  of  Hitching,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford)  well  known  and  highly 
respected  by  several  members  of 
the  house  who  now  hear  me  ;  who 
has  contributed  his  talents  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  furtherance  of  thi* 
great  work  :  and  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  to  ex* 
press,  how  much  I  owe  to  his 
friendly  assistance.  I  submit  the 
whole  with  the  most  perfect  de* 
ference  to  the  wisdom  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  be  adopted,  rejected,  cur¬ 
tailed,  or  amended,  us  shall  seem 
most  expedient,  I  am  open  to 
conviction,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  the  opinion  of  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  country ;  for 
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which  purpose  I  should  wish  that 
the  bill,  when  introduced,  should 
be  read  a  first  and  second  time, 
and  committed  pro  formd\  that  it 
should  then  be  printed,  and  gene¬ 
rally  circulated ;  and  that  after  the 
quarter  sessions  it  should  be  taken 
into  further  consideration.  I  can¬ 
not,  however,  refrain  from  saying, 
that,  till  better  instructed,  these  are 
all  favourite  projects  with  me. 
During  the  hours  of  anxious 
thought  and  laborious  investiga¬ 
tion  which  I  have  passed,  I  have 
been  charmed  with  the  pleasing 
vision  of  the  general  melioration 
of  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
eventual  and  rapid  diminution  of 
its  burthens.  In  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  education  I  foresee 

4 

an  enlightened  peasantry,  frugal, 
industrious,  sober,  orderly,  and 
contented,  because  they  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  value  of 
frugality,  sobriety,  industry,  and 
order.  Crimes  diminishing,  be¬ 
cause  the  enlightened  understand¬ 
ing  abhors  crime.  The  practice 
of  Christianity  prevailing,  because 
the  mass  of  your  population  can 
read,  comprehend,  and  feel  its  di¬ 
vine  origin,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  inculcates.  Your 
kingdom  safe  from  the  insult  of 
the  enemy,  because  every  man 
knows  the  worth  of  that  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  defend.  Tn  the 
provision  for  the  security  of  the 
savings  of  the  poor  I  see  encour¬ 
agement  to  frugality,  security  to 
property,  and  the  large  mass  of 
the  people  connected  with  the 
state  and  indissolubly  bound  to  its 
preservation.  In  the  enlarged 
power  of  acquiring  settlements,  the 
labour  directed  to  those  spots 
where  labour  is  most  Wanted.  Man, 
happy  in  his  increased  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  exempted  from  the 
dread  of  being  driven  in  age  from 


the  spot  where  his  dearest  connexi¬ 
ons  exist,  and  where  he  has  used 
the  best  exertions,  and  passed  the 
best  days  of  his  life.  Litigation 
excluded  from  our  courts,  and  har¬ 
mony  reigning  in  our  different  pa¬ 
rochial  districts.  In  the  power  of 
bestowing  rewards  I  contemplate 
patience  and  industry  remunerat¬ 
ed,  and  virtue  held  up  to  distinc¬ 
tion  and  honour.  In  the  various 
detailed  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
rating,  and  the  equalization  of  the 
county  rate,  I  perceive  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  a  neces¬ 
sary,  but  henceforth  I  trust  de¬ 
creasing  burthen.  In  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  vestries,  the  benefit  uni¬ 
versally  resulting  from  arrange¬ 
ment,  order,  and  ceconomy,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  more  attentive  in¬ 
spection,  by  each,  of  the  general 
concern.  From  the  power  fo  ex¬ 
empt  cottages  from  the  rate,  a 
great  relief  to  individuals  at  a  very 
trifling  expense  to  the  public.  In 
the  power  to  build  habitations  for 
the  poor,  their  comfort  and  health. 
Lastly,  in  the  reform  of  the  work- 
house  system,  and  the  power  of 
discrimination  in  administering  re-? 
lief,  an  abandonment  of  filth, 
slothfulness,  and  vice,  and  a  de¬ 
sirable  and  marked  distinction  be-? 
tween  the  profligate  and  the  in¬ 
nocent.  If  it  were  possible  that  all 
this  should  be  only  an  illusion,  at 
least  it  is  one  that  has  charmed  me 
through  the  labours  I  have  under* 
gone  for  my  country's  good.  But, 
sir,  if  the  opinions  of  the  wisest 
mankind  are  not  altogether  ill- 
founded,  if  the  test  of  practice  and 
experience  does  not  in  this  single 
instance  fail  us,  what  I  have  pro¬ 
posed,  corrected  and.  improved  by 
the  wisdom  of  parliament,  will 
give  ease  to  those  who  contribute 
to  the  necessities  of  their  fellow 
subjects,  qnd  diffuse  happiness 
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over  those  who  are  the  immedi¬ 
ate  objects  of  its  care.  Sir,  I  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  Ci  for 
promoting  and  encouraging  in¬ 
dustry  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community,  and 
the  relief  and  regulation  of  the 
criminal  and  necessitous  poor.” 

After  some  conversation,  in  the 


course  of  which  the  highest  eulogis 
were  passed  on  Mr.  Whitbread’? 
talents  and  zeal,  the  bill  wa* 
brought  in ;  but,  owing  to  a  change 
of  administration  and  the  dissolu^ 
tion  of  parliament,  it  never  passed 
into  a  law  :  we  shall  not  therefor© 
pursue  the  subject  any  further. 


\ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Finance  Resolutions  delated — Sir  James  Pulteney's  Resolutions  on  the  Sut * 
ject — Delates  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade — Lord  Percy's  Mo -» 
Lon  to  abolish  Slavery . 


THE  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
will  and  ought  to  make  an  sera 
in  our  political  history :  it  will 
transmit  with  honour  the  names 
of  an  administration  to  posterity, 
which,  though  it  existed  but  little 
more  than  twelve  months,  effected 
a  purpose  for  which  all  the  respec¬ 
table  and  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
nation  had  been  struggling  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Well  might 
lord  Grenville  exclaim,  when  the 
thing  was  accomplished,  that  the 
parliament  had  performed  one  of  the 
most  glorious  acts  that  had  ever 
been  done  by  any  assembly  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

On  the  19th  of  February  lord 
Henry  Petty  moved  the  order  of 
the  day,  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  finance  resolutions ;  upon 
which 

Sir  James  Pulteney  contended 
that  it  was  erroneous  to  suppose 
any  violation  of  faith  towards  the 
stockholder,  in  diverting  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  brought  into  the  market, 
but  from  the  proportion  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  to  the  debt  untouched 
within  the  year.  The  price  of  the 


stocks  was  at  the  highest  in  1790* 
when  the  three  per  cents  were  at 
96,  and  at  that  time  there  was 
scarcely  any  sinking  fund  ;  the 
price  of  stocks  was  therefore  not 
proportioned  to  the  .amount  of  the 
sinking  fund.  The  quantity  of 
capital  to  be  invested  in  stock  was 
always  the  best  security  for  keeping 
up  the  price.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  accumulation  of 
the  sinking  fund  should  stop  at 
some  time  :  he  thought  it  should 
stop  now.  The  accumulation  of 
debt  would  thus  be  prevented,  and 
the  situation  of  the  stockholder  not 
deteriorated.  The  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  next  went  into  a  series  of  cal¬ 
culations,  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
noble  lord’s  plan,  and  his  own* 
contending,  that  the  comparison 
was  much  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
A  great  accumulation  of  debt  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  war  taxes  would 
be  preserved  uncharged. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton  deprecated 
equally  the  continuance  of  heavy 
taxation,  and  the  immediate  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  sinking  fund.  On  these 
considerations  he  was  inclined  to 
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approve  the  noble  lord’s  plan,  and 
also,  because  the  most  maturely 
weighed  of  the  plans  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  the  other  side,  approxi¬ 
mated  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  comolamed  of  the 

x 

statement  of  the  noble  lord  oppo¬ 
site  (Casdereagh)  ;  that  in  his  cal¬ 
culation  he  had  omitted  the  charge 
of  the  yearly  loan  of  eleven  mil¬ 
lions,  which  would  require  the 
payment  of  interest  for  fourteen 
millions.  It  was  unpardonable  to 
delude  the  public  with  statements 
representing  the  charges  of  the 
new  plan  as  comparatively  burthen- 
some,  and  to  exclude  from  the 
comparative  view  ail  this  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  great  expense  of  interest 
belonging  to  the  plan  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite.  The  noble  lord’s 
plan  for  taking  the  excess  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  an  invasion,  which 
called  for  every  friend  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund  to  come  forward  in  its  de¬ 
fence.  Here  the  honourable  mm- 

o 

tleman  went  into  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  sinking  fund  from 
its  origin,  showing  that  the  benefit 
experienced  from  it  ought  to  bind 
us,  in  policy  and  gratitude,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  source  of  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and  he  concluded|with  say¬ 
ing,  that  after-  all  the  expenses  of 
our  late  unparalleled  exertions,  we 
were  in  a  situation  to  pay  our  cur- 
imt  expenses  to  within  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  of  our  present  year¬ 
ly  charge.  This  fact  proved  a 
proud  contrast  with  the  state  of  the 
enemy,  who  after  every  scheme  of 
confiscation,  of  diminishing  the 
public  debt,  and  interest  charge¬ 
able  upon  it,  of  paying  assignats,  of 
plundering  foreign  countries,  of  ex¬ 
acting  from  allies  tribute  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  all  other  ways  of  picking 
the  pockets  of  nations,  was  at  the 
end  of  these  violent  means.  Fie 
approved  highly  of  the  plan  of  the 
1807. 


noble  lord,  as  avoiding  to  lay  any 
burthen  on  the  people  at  present, 
and  as  sparing  the  sinking  fund  till 
the  time  when  better  aid  could  be 
derived  from  it. 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  the  debates 
on  this  subject  had  the  effect  of 
showing  the  public,  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  country,  which  had 
been  taken  at  38  millions,  would  not 
be  the  whole  of  the  expenditure, 
and  therefore  of  removing  any  de¬ 
lusive  hopes  that  might  arise  from 
such  an  impression.  But  though 
the  noble  lord  could  not  have  ac¬ 
curately  estimated  the  amount  of 
the  actual  expencihures,  yet  an  in¬ 
creased  expenditure  ought  to  have 
been  provided  for,  and  he  under¬ 
stood  that  diey  were  likely,  even  in 
the  present  year,  to  be  called  on 
for  a  much  larger  sum  than  any 
that  had  been  yet  mentioned.  The 
document  that  had  been  circulated 
to  the  public,  held  out  a  more  fa¬ 
vourable  prospect  than  that  which 
was  borne  out  by  the  papers  before 
the  house,  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  That  paper  represented 
that  the  addition  to  the  debt  under 
the  proposed  system,  would  be  on 
the  average  of  20  years  three  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half,  whereas  it  would 
in  fact  be  four  millions  and  a  half. 
It  had  been  the  fashion  formerly  to 
argue  lor  the  necessity  of  relieving 
posterity  from  burthens,  but  now 
the  argument  was  to  relieve  tlie 
present  moment,  and  leave  the  bur¬ 
thens  to  posterity  :  to  this  he  had 
no  objection,  because  he  found  the 
system  had  not  been  prejudicial  to 
us,  so  far  as  concerned  the  bur¬ 
thens  handed  down  by  our  ances¬ 
tors.  But  he  had  an  objection  to 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the 
noble  lord’s  (Petty)  plan,  which 
tinder  the  specious  garb  of  compli¬ 
cated  details,  was,  in  fact,  only  to 
raise  two  millions  and  a  half  a 
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year,  Over  the  amount  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund.  The  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  then  said,  that  if  eleven 
millions  were  to  be  raised  annually, 
in  addition  to  the  war  taxes,  and 
interest  to  be  provided  only  for  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  sinking  fund  and  the  loan,  the 
difference  between  the  sums  raised 
by  this  plan,  and  that  of  the  noble 
lord,  would  be  44  millions  ;  and 
by  the  noble  lord’s  plan  two  mil¬ 
lions  fifty-one  thousand  pounds 
permanent  taxes  would  be  imposed 
in  20  years,  while  by  his  only  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would  be  imposed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  war-taxes  would  in 
the  former  case  be  mortgaged, 
which  in  the  latter  would  be  free. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  there  was  a 
fallacy  in  the  last  gentleman’s  rea¬ 
soning.  If  the  government  were 
only  to  provide  for  the  interest  of 
the  excess  of  the  loan  over  the 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
to  provide  for  the  remainder  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sinking  fund, 
that  fund  would  be  stationary  du¬ 
ring  the  war.  Should  the  war  last 
ten  years,  its  progress  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  interrupted,  and  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  loans  would  be 
effected  in  55  instead  of  45  years. 
He  objected  to  all  the  projects  that 
had  been  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  that  of  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
because  they  were  all  founded  on 
the  principle  of  invading  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  which  was  sacred,  and 
not  to  be  touched  except  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  plan  of  the  noble 
lord  afforded  better  prospects  to 
the  country  than  any  other,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  to  release  it  from  taxa¬ 
tion  for  three  years  without  di¬ 
minishing  its  resourses ;  and  these 
three  years  were  likely  to  be  more 
important  than  the  same  number 
of  years  in  any  period  of  our  his- 
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tory.  This  relief  to  the  country 
was  wise,  in  the  hope  that  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  had  so  often  signally 
assisted  this  country,  would  again 
interfere  in  its  behalf.  He  did  not 
think  it  wise,  however,  to  have 
stated  the  expenditure  of  the  conn- 
try  so  low  as  32  millions,  because 
if  any  addition  were  to  be  made  to 

j 

that  expenditure  it  would  create 
disappointment  to  the  public.  He 
trusted  that,  if  such  an  addition 
should  be  necessary,  it  would  in¬ 
duce  his  lordship  to  make  not  par¬ 
simonious  but  (Economical  retrench¬ 
ments  in  the  public  expenditure. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  sinking 
fund  mi  Hu  become  too  pfreat ;  but 
he  had  no  apprehensions  of  that 
description,  as  that  fund  had  been 
intended  to  act  againt  the  debt, 
and  he  wished  to  see  that  reduced 
as  early  as  possible.  The  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  war  taxes  had  been 
stated  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
pledges  given  to  the  public,  and 
a  disappointment  of  their  reasonable 
hopes  ;  but  necessity  called  for  it, 
and  it  was  only  to  be  feared  that, 
under  a  pressure  of  future  circum¬ 
stances,  the  minister  of  the  day 
might  make  the  additional  ap¬ 
propriation  of  four  per  cent,  the 
ground  of  future  loans.  If  the 
taxes  appropriated  should  not  be 
productive,  parliament  would  be 
bound  to  make  them  good.  But 
he  thought  the  property-tax,  more 
equalized  between  the  landed  and 
moneyed  interest,  notdescending  so 
low  as  at  present,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  to  persons  having  small  in¬ 
comes  with  large  families,  and 
facility  of  recovery  of  the  tax  when 
proved  by  those  who  had  no  right 
to  pay,  would  be  better  retained 
than  the  other  war  taxes.  Taxes 
winch  came  by  a  circuitous  opera¬ 
tion  were  felt  more  than  a  direct 
tax.  But  it  any  thing  could  keep 
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down  the  price  of  articles,  and 
insure  the  oeconomical  expenditure 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  it  was 
a  cessation  from  taxation  for  three 
years. 

Mr.  Rose  observed,  that  though 
the  honourable  gentlemen  stated, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  continue 
the  property  tax  than  the  other 
■war  taxes,  yet  he  apprehended  that 
the  appropriated  war  taxes  would 
not  redeem  the  loans  for  which 
they  might  be  mortgaged  in  four¬ 
teen  years,  but  would  not  require 
a  much  longer  time,  in  proportion 
as  the  price  of  the  funds  would 
rise,  and  with  this  impression  he 
thought  it  would  be  madness  to 
pledge  the  war  taxds.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  agree  to  any  one  of 
the  many  projects  that  had  been 
submitted  to  the  house,  but  as  no 
inconvenience  could  arise  from  the 
delay  of  one  year,  he  pressed  the 
necessity  of  putting  off  the  final 
adoption  of  the  measure  till  next 
session.  The  plan  of  the  noble 
lord  resembled  that  of  M.  Necker, 
which  had  been  the  'chief  cause 
of  the  French  revolution.  He 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to 
give  a  silent  vote  on  the  subject, 
considering,  as  he  did,  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  noble  lord  fraught 
with  the  greatest  mischief  to  the 
country. 

Mr*  Corry  and  Mr.  Perceval 
both  spoke  ;  after  which 

Lord  Henry  Petty  took  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  different  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  against  his 
plan,  during  the  evening.  He 
more  particularly  entered  into  some 
calculations,  to  demonstrate  the 
inaccuracies  of  those  with  which 
the  noble  lord  (Casdereagh)  had 
endeavoured  to  support  his  reso¬ 
lutions.  Upon  these,  however,  he 
should  not  think  of  entering  at 
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large,  as  a  fitter  opportunity  would 
occur  when  that  noble  lord’s  reso¬ 
lutions  came  more  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  house.  The  noble  lord 
then  repelled  the  insinuation,  that 
there  was  on  the  part  of  ministers 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith  to¬ 
wards  the  stockholder,  or  that  any 
intention  or  attempt  could  be  in¬ 
ferred,  from  their  conduct  in  the 
present  instance,  of  throwing  the 
burthens  that  now  pressed  upon 
the  country,  on  the  shoulders  of 
posterity. 

Lord  Casdereagh  said,  that  on 
a  future  day  he  should  call  upon 
the  noble  lord  to  bring  forward 
any  arguments  that  he  could  state, 
to  prove  that  his  plan  was  justiff- 
able  uon  the  principles  of  political 
ceconomy.  He  should  also  prove 
that  the  present  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  excesses  of  the  sinking  fund, 
contrary  to  the  laws  that  were  in¬ 
tended  to  make  it  sacred,  would 
afford  future  ministers  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent,  and  introduce 
disorder  and  confusion  into  that 
very  system,  to  which  the  finances 
of  the  country  were  to  look  for  re¬ 
gular  alleviation  and  support. 

After  some  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Cam 
ning  and  Mr.  G.  Johnstone,  the 
resolutions  were  read  a  second 
time,  and  agreed  to  ;  and  bills  or¬ 
dered  to  be  brought  in  pursuant 
thereto. 

On  the  26 th,  lord  Casdereagh 
proposed  two  other  resolutions  in 
addition  to  those  formerly  mention¬ 
ed,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show,  that  the  noble  lord’s  plan 
would  bear  as  little  comparison 
with  the  modifications  of  it  which 
he  proposed  as  with  the  old  system. 
A  third  resolution  was  to  show, 
that  by  the  noble  lord’s  mode  gff 
managing  the  sinking  fund,  more 
1 2  injury 
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injury  would  be  done  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  than  by  the  former  sy¬ 
stem,  or  either  of  the  plans  propos¬ 
ed  by  him.  Upon  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration  he  saw  no  reason  to  al¬ 
ter  the  opinion  he  had  first  form¬ 
ed  of  the  noble  lord’s  plan,  and 
In's  objections  to  it  were  rather  con¬ 
firmed  and  increased  than  dimi¬ 
nished. 

The  further  consideration  of  the 
noble  lord’s  resolution  was  then  de¬ 
ferred  for  a  fortnight :  in  the  mean 
time,  viz.  on  March  3d, 

Sir  James  Pultenev  brought 
forward  some  resolutions  on  the 
same  subject,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  take  advantage  of  the  war 
taxes  during  the  war,  and  to  mort¬ 
gage  them  only  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  then  charge  the  war  debt 
on  the  taxes.  By  this  plan  there  would 
be  a  smaller  amount  of  permanent 
debt,  and  a  larger  sinking  fund 
created,  than  by  the  new  one  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  noble  lord.  In  this 
case  the  supplementary  loan  would 
not  be  felt  during  the  war,  and  the 
amount  of  the  war  loan  would  be 
but  eleven  millions  annually,  the 
interest  of  which  he  proposed  to 
provide  for  in  part  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sinking  fund.  Before 
he  should  move  his  resolutions, 
pro  forma,  with  a  view  to  their  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  table,  till  they  should  be 
printed,  and  a  future  day  fixed  for 
taking  them  into  consideration,  he 
thought  it  not  improper  to  read  the 
last  resolution,  containing  the 
comparison  of  the  two  plans.  That 
resolution  stated,  that  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  twenty  years,  the  per¬ 
manent  debt  by  the  new  plan  would 
be  -  -  -  -^'318,311,495 

By  his  plan  -  -  -  285,595,705 

Leaving  a  difference  of  32,715,790 
The  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  by 


his  plan,  would  be  -  /ji  t, 359,900 
Bv  the  new  plan  -  12,768,900 

Leaving  a  difference  of  1 ,59 1 ,000 

The  total  amount  of  permanent 
taxes  that  would  be  required  by 
the  new  plan  would  be  2,051 ,000 
By  his  plan  -  -  .  1,985,228 

Leaving  a  balance  of  65,772 

Thehonourable  baronet  conclud¬ 
ed  by  moving  his  first  resolution. 

Some  more  conversation  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  finance  ;  but 
as  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took 
place  before  any  of  the  plans  were 
finally  adopted,  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  enter  into  any  further  de¬ 
tails.  Upon  these,  or  some  of 
them,  or  upon  some  modification 
of  one  or  more  of  these  plans  some¬ 
thing  will  probably  be  hereafter 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

W  itliout  entering  upon  the  debates 
relative  to  the  Westminster  elec¬ 
tion,  which  differed  hut  little  from 
others  on  similar  occasions,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  discussions  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  bill  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  had 
been  sent  from  the  lords,  on  the 
23d  of  February. 

Lord  Howick  was  not  aware 
at  this  moment  that  any  person 
would  attempt  to  justify  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  slave-trade,  which  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  inhu¬ 
man  and  unjust,  as  well  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  that  bar¬ 
barous  traffic,  as  those  who  were 
not.  Tiie  African  .slave-trade  was 
most  inhuman  and  unjust;  and  as 
that  was  admitted*  there  was  no 
occasion  to  dwell  on  that  part  of 
the  argument.  It  was  cruel,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  an  incitement  to 
crimes  the  most  atrocious,  such  as 
kidnapping,  robbery,  and  murder, 
and  all  the  bad  passions  of  rapine. 

It 
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it  was  a  bar  to  the  civilization  of 
man  on  an  extensive  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa ;  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  middle  passage  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  there 
was  none  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  it  was  a  luxury,  and  that  the 
slaves  were  ready  to  join  in  the 
dance  and  song,  and  the  tabor, 
and  offer  up  prayers  for  their  de¬ 
liverers.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
the  house  had  heard  of  the  torments 
of  the  middle  passage,  though 
there  were  one  or  two  individuals 
who  differed  from  the  general  opi¬ 
nion.  Indeed  it  was  so  much  ad¬ 
mired,  that  one  person  had  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  slave-trade  was  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  thing,  that,  if  it  did  not 
exist,  he  would  propose  its  being 
carried  into  effect.  It  was  said  it 
was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
the  holy  scriptures  ;  but  in  reply 
to  this  lie  would  refer  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  comprised  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  to  “  do  unto  all  men  as 
you  wish  they  should  do  unto 
you.”  As  far  as  relates  to  Africa, 
and  that  unfortunate  country,  it 
could  not  be  just  on  the  principles 
of  humanity.  It  was,  however, 
attempted  to  he  shown  at  the  bar 
of  the  house,  that  as  a  question  of 
policy  it  was  in  some  degree  just  ; 
but  he  contended  that  the  slave- 
trade  should  be  abolished  in  justice 
to  Africa,  in  justice  to  the  mer¬ 
chants,  injustice  to  the  ship-owners, 
and  in  justice  to  the  character  of 
Great  Britain.  His  idea  of  justice 
was,  that  this  country  was  not 
justified  in  violating  the  rights  of 
others,  by  the  perpetration  of  all 
possible  wrongs,  and  therefore  he 
must  protest  against  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  friends  of  the  trade. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  shown  that  it 
was  unjust,  as  being  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  robbery,  cruelty,  and  mur- 
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der,  there  was  no  practical  benefit 

whatever  that  should  induce  the 

legislature  to  countenance  it  for  a 
<  > 

moment.  If  it  should  be  attended 
with  any  individual  inconvenience, 
the  house  must  endeavour  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  and  general  good. 
But  he  did  not  think  that  even  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  next  point  of  view  in 
which  he  was  solicitous  to  consider 
the  question  was  as  to  its  policy, 
and  the  arguments  adduced  with 
respect  to  the  abolition  being  de¬ 
structive  of  the  commercial  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  country.  His  lord- 
ship  then  proceeded  to  a  variety  of 
calculations  and  arguments  which 
most  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  commerce  would 
be  affected  in  the  most  trifling,  if 
in  any,  degree  by  the  abolition  of 
the  trade.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  abolition  of  this  trade  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  British  navy ; 
that  lie  denied,  but  he  insisted  that 
the  abominable  trade  itself  operat¬ 
ed  to  do  it  a  greater  injury  than 
any  thing  else,  nor  could  the  mid¬ 
dle  passage  bill  obviate  the  evils 
that  diminished  the  number  of 
British  seamen ;  it  provided  no 
remedy  against  the  effect  of  cli¬ 
mate,  of  hard  service,  of  bad  air,  of 
the  cruelty  of  masters  of  ships  in 
that  trade,  or  of  any  of  those  disas¬ 
ters  that  befei  men  whilst  on  shore, 
in  the  performance  of  their  obnoxi¬ 
ous  services  in  the  kidnapping  the 
unhappy  Africans  :  and  by  the  re¬ 
turns  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  deaths  in  that  trade,  compared 
with  the  deaths  in  any  other  trade, 
of  Briiish  seamen,  was  in  the  ratio 
of  eight  to  one.  His  lordship  un¬ 
dertook  next  to  prove  that  the 
West  India  Negroes,  without  any 
new  importations,  and  with  proper 
I  o  treatment. 
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treatment,  would  be  able  of  them¬ 
selves  to  cultivate  all  the  lands  we 
possess  there.  His  lordship  re¬ 
peated  various  instances  of  the 
cruelty  practised  by  negro-drivers, 
which  being  particularly  felt  by  the 
females,  tended  considerably  to 
diminish  population,  and  contended 
that  kindness  and  humanity  would 
tend  more  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  population  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world.  He  deprecated  the 
idea,  that  the  bill  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  revolt  and  disaffection 
in  the  islands;  and  illustrated 
this  by  a  variety  of  circumstances 
and  observations  already  i-n  the 
public  recollection  ;  and  he  com¬ 
bated,  with  equal  success  and 
strength  of  argument,  the  insi¬ 
nuation  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  population  of  the  whites. 
Much  might  be  done  in  the  West 
Indies  by  machinery,  and  a  great 
deal  of  work  might  be  done  by 
whites,  all  of  which  is  now  done 
by  negroes.  These  things  consi¬ 
dered,  it  would  be  allowed  that 
the  necessity  of  employing  that 
number  of  slaves  they  do  now, 
may  be  obviated  to  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  degree.  It  was  also  urged 
that  “  abolishing  the  slave-trade 
Was  doing  nothing,  unless  slavery 
itself  was  abolished.”  This  he 
would  not  admit ;  but  he  believed 
all  would  allow,  that  when  the 
abolition  should  be  accomplished, 
the  other  as  a  natural  consequence 
would  follow  ;  so  it  did  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  so  it  did  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  would  cease  by  degrees. 
It  had  subsided  almost  throughout 
America,  except  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  and  there  it  was 
not  expected  long  to  dontinpe. 
Another  argument  was  Applied 
to  as  little  purpose,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  house  would  agree  therein 
with  him  in  thinking  so  too  ;  and 


that  was,  “  that,  if  Great  Britain 
abandons  the  trade,  other  nations 
will  take  it  up.”  He  was  convinced 
that  they  would  not.  Neither 
France  nor  Holland  would  venture 
to  retain  it ;  nor  w’ould  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  any  of  the  colonies  they 
have,  or  may  possess,  require  it. 
Denmark  may  abolish  it ;  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  Portugal,  has  abandoned 
it,  and  it  was  very  improbable 
they  would  attempt  to  revive  it. 
After  alluding  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  concluded  by  observing 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  party,  it  was  a  question  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity  ;  it  was  befitting 
this  great  empire,  and  it  was  be¬ 
coming  that  house. 

General  Gascoyne  replied  to  the 
noble  lord.  He  re-stated  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  have  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
slave-trade ;  denied  that  any  such 
mortality  as  that  asserted  by  the 
noble  lord  existed  in  the  ships  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  traffic,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  the  injustice  with  which 
the  friends  of  the  abolition  refused 
to  hear  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the 
house.  The  stake  was  tremendous. 
We  were  risking  the  loss  of  the  co¬ 
lonies,  and  the  loss  of  the  colonies 
would  be  ^lie  downfall  of  the  British 
empire. 

Mr.  Roscoe. — I  cannot,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  with  propriety  give  a  silent 
vote  on  this  occasion.  That  vote, 
sir,  will  be  in  favour  of  the  hill  now 
before  the  house  for  the  abolition  of 
that  trade.  In  giving  this  vote,  I 
shall  at  least  satisfy  my  own  feel¬ 
ings,  and  my  own  conscience. 
But  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  shall  at  the 
same  time  perform  my  duty  to  my 
constituents.  For,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  people  of  Liver¬ 
pool  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  this 

house, 
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house,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  support  of  the  trade 
in  question.  On  the  contrary,  a 
great  and  respectable  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool  are  as 
adverse  to  the  slave-trade  as  any 
other  persons  in  these  realms ; 
and  I  should  greatly  disappoint 
their  expectations,  and  their  wishes, 
if  I  were  not  to  vote  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  that  trade.  After  the 
length  of  time  during  which  this 
subject  has  been  considered  by  the 
nation  at  large,  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  or  to  de¬ 
tain  the  house  by  additional  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  favour.  There  is, 
however,  one  argument  which 
has  always  appeared  to  me  so 
clear,  so  conclusive,  and  so  short, 
that  I  will  venture  to  state  it.  Sir, 
the  African  slave-trade  has  al¬ 
ways  subsisted  only  by  an  abuse. 
If  we  place  the  human  race  in 
any  fair  and  reasonable  situation, 
if  we  provide  them  with  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  and  accommodations  of 
life,  they  must  by  the  very  law 
of  their  nature  inevitably  increase. 
It  is  only,  then,  because  the  slaves 
in  our  West  India  islands  are 
not  in  that  proper  situation,  and 
are  not  provided  with  the  proper 
necessaries  of  life,  that  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  number  continually  occurs, 
and  the  slave-trade  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Now,  sir,  the  bill  before  the 
house  will  not  only  prevent  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  trade 
to  Africa,  but  will  also  effect 
another  great  and  beneficial  pur¬ 
pose,  not  contemplated  on  the 
face  of  the  bill ;  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  and  necessarily  improve  and 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  For,  as 
soon  as  the  planter  shall  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  cannot  make  up 


the  deficiency  of  his  slaves  by 
purchase,  as  soon  as  he  can  no 
longer  act  upon  the  horrid  maxim 
“  that  it  is  better  to  buy  a  slave 
than  breed  one,”  he  will  then  be 
called  upon,  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  interest,  to  pay  that  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  comfort  and  accom¬ 
modation  of  his  slaves  which  is  so 
essentially  necessary  for  their  in¬ 
crease  and  their  happiness.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  a  question  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude,  affecting  so  great  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  close  our  eyes  to  that 
part  of  the  world  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  so  greatly  by  the  effects  of 
the  trade  in  question.  I  mean 
the  coast  of  Africa.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  accuse  this  country  as  be¬ 
ing  the  sole  cause  of  the  state 
of  ignorance  and  degradation  in 
which  that  immense  continent  yet 
remains.  But  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  if  we  have  not  been 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  we  have 
at  least  contributed  in  a  high 
degree  to  prevent  its  removal. 
When  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  trade,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  objects  of  our  commerce  have 
been  our  fellow-creatures ;  and 
that  the  articles  which  we  have 
furnished  in  return  have  been 
chiefly  fire-arms,  ammunition,  bran¬ 
dy,  art  icles  of  destruction,  articles 
of  debauchery  ;  I  cannot  but  fear 

4  ' 

that  we  have  in  a  great  degree 
contributed  to  prevent  that  civi¬ 
lization  and  improvement  in  A- 
frica,  which  might  otherwise  have 
taken  place.  However  anxious  I 
have  always  been  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  this  traffic,  it  has  been 
my  uniform  opinion  that  this  should 
be  effected  by  gradual  and  proper 
measures.  And  here  I  beg  it 
may  be  most  explicitly  under¬ 
stood,  that  in  speaking  of  gra¬ 
dual  measures,  it  never  was  my 
I  4>  idea 
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idea  that  the  trade  should  be 
continued  for  the  advantage  of 
those  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  carrying  it  on.  No,  sir,  I 
would  not  continue  the  trade  a 
month,  a  week,  a  day,  on  any 
such  grounds.  It  was  well  ob¬ 
served  on  a  former  night  in  this 
house,  that  justice  is  due  to  all 
persons,  as  well  to  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen  as  to  the  natives  of  Africa. 
I  fully  assent  to  this  observation. — 
The  honourable  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  effects 
of  the  abolition  as  it  affected  the 
mercantile  interests,  and  proceeded 
as  follows  ;  And  now,  sir,  as  to 
the  question  of  compensation  to 
those  persons  who  may  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  effects  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure,  I  cannot  entertain- 
a  doubt  that  this  house  will  be 
earnest  to  distribute  justice  in  its 
proper  degree  to  all  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  it.  The  trade  in  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  long  carried  on 
with  the  concurrence  of  the 
country,  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  and  has,  till 
the  present  time,  been  thought 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  and  prosperity  of  our  cor 
lonial  possessions.  If,  then,  it 
should  hereafter  appear  that  the 
persons  engaged  in  carrying  it  on 
should  sustain  an  actual  loss  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  bill, 
— not  a  loss  of  eventual  or  pro¬ 
spective  profits,  which  they  might 
have  derived  from  continuing  to 
carry  on  the  trade,  (for  to  such 
a  claim  it  would  be  absurd  to 
listen,)  but  a  real  and  substantial 
loss,  by  not  being  able  to  with¬ 
draw  their  capital  and  to  close 
their  concerns  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  bill,-— then  I  must 
assert  that  the  persons  making 
such  claims  are  as  well  entitled 
to  compensation  as  any  persons 


who  ever  solicited  justice  of  this 
bouse.  But,  sir,  there  is  another 
compensation  of  a  much  higher 
and  better  nature  to  which  the 
merchants  of  this  country  are 
entitled.  That  compensation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  more  extended 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  When  we  consider  the  im¬ 
mense  revenue  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  pay,  it  is  evident 
that  the  time  is  arrived  when 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  ail 
our  resources  : — when  we  look  at 
the  immense  power  acquired  by 
the  great  tyrant  of  the  continent, 
we  must  perceive  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  oppose  to  him  an  im¬ 
mense  colonial  power,  whereby 
we  may  maintain  and  enlarge  the 
maritime  strength  of  our  country. 
Under  such  circumstances  we 
ought  to  extend  ourselves  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  It  can 
no  longer  be  concealed  that  the 
question  respecting  the  East  In¬ 
dies  is  now  so  closely  connected 
with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
this  country,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  separately  considered,  nor  car* 
it  be  supposed  that  we  can  any 
longer  allow  ourselves  to  be 
crippled  in  this  essential  branch 
of  our  commerce.  Let  there  be 
no  monopoly  but  the  monopoly 
of  the  country  at  large.  Sir,  I 
have  long  resided  in  the  town  of 
Liverpool  : — it  is  now  upwards 
of  30  years  since  I  first  raised 
my  voice  in  public  against  the 
traffic  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  bill  to  abolish.  From  that 
time  1  have  never  concealed  my 
sentiments  upon  it  in  public  or 
in  private,  and  I  shall  always 
think  it  the  greatest  happiness  of 
my  life,  that  I  have  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be  present  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  to  concur  with  those 
true  friends  of  justice,  of  huma- 
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nity,  and,  as  I  most  firmly  believe, 
of  sound  policy,  who  havebrought 
forward  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Fawkes — sir,  I  rise  to  perform 
a  solemn  but  voluntary  pledge  made 
to  my  constituents,  that  I  would 
mark  with  my  express  reproba¬ 
tion  a  traffic  the  most  unjust 
and  execrable  ;  a  trade  which 
has,  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  existence,  excited  the  strong¬ 
est  abhorrence  in  my  mind,  and 
to  resist  the  continuance  of  which 
is  this  night  a  proud  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  feeling,  enhanced  by  the 
grateful  recollection,  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  join  with  my  ho¬ 
nourable  colleague  (Mr.  Wilber- 
force)  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object,  which  was  the  steady, 
unerring,  and  virtuous  aim  of 
his  private  exertions  and  his  pub¬ 
lic  duties.  The  noble  lord  who, 
with  his  wonted  eloquence,  and 
unanswerable  reasoning,  moved 
this  subject,  has,  I  trust,  fully 
convinced  this  house,  that  the 
measure  which  he  supports  and 
recommends  is  founded  on  the 
true  principles  of  a  sound  and 
liberal  policy.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  follow  that  noble  lord 
through  the  clear  and  precise 
statements  which  he  made,  or  to 
advert  to  those  calculations  and 
inferences,  which  were  so  ably 
and  fairly  deduced. — There  are 
still  powerful  reasons  which  im¬ 
periously  sway  me  to  support  the 
abolition  of  this  trade  in  slaves, 
and  which  justify  every  opposition 
to  the  continuance  of  a  system 
bottomed  on  injustice  and  inhuma¬ 
nity.  Amongst  those  which  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  the  house,  the  claims  of  plun¬ 
dered,  persecuted  Africa  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  Nor  shall  I 
satisfy  myself  with  viewing  the 
question  as  to  the  mere  circum¬ 
stance  of  dragging  those  unhappy 


beings  from  home  and  country, 
and  from  relations  and  friends, 
for  transportation  into  a  foreign 
land;  but  shall  extend  my  in¬ 
quiry  to  the  means  aad  expedi¬ 
ents  by  which  they  are  obtained. 
The  condition  of  savage  life,  we 
should  think,  sir,  sufficiently  de¬ 
plorable,  without  employing  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  to  aggravate  its 
incidental  calamities.  We  should 
suppose  that  man,  instructed  man, 
should  at  least  endeavour  to  avoid 
increasing  the  miseries  of  the 
untutored,  and  not  pervert  the 
superiority  of  reason,  by  augment¬ 
ing  evils,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
diminish.  Will  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  tolerate  a  traffic  commencing 
in  injustice,  and  frequently  termi¬ 
nating  in  murder?  Will  it  lend  its 
countenance  to  a  system  commu¬ 
nicating  misery  to  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa,  and  entailing  in¬ 
delible  dishonour  on  the  character 
of  Great  Britain  ?; — No  ;  the  time 
has  at  length  arrived,  when  the 
arm  of  the  slave-dealer  must  be 
arrested,  and  when  men  who  are 
anxious  to  grow  rich  must  first 
learn  to  be  humane.  Among  the 
many  attempts  to  justify  the  ini¬ 
quitous  traffic,  and  amongst  the 
variety  of  authorities  cited  to  prove 
its  propriety,  the  holy  scriptures 
have  by  some  been  quoted.  That 
the  divine  author  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  who  engaged  in  his 
terrestrial  mission  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  purpose  of  saving  sinners, 
and  who  authorised  by  his  pre¬ 
cepts,  as  he  sanctioned  by  his  ex¬ 
ample,  the  sublime  and  benevo¬ 
lent  maxim  of  “  charity  to  all 
men,”  that  his  exalted  dispensa¬ 
tions  should  be  perverted  into  a 
justification  of  a  monstrous,  un¬ 
just,  and  inhuman  policy,  is  a 
principle  at  which  religion  shud¬ 
ders  and  morality  revolts.  It  is  a 
principle  hostile  to  our  present 
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views  and  future  expectations ; 
it  disrobes  the  Gospel  of  its  pu¬ 
rity,  and  plunders  mankind  of  their 
hopes.  But  we  are  also  conscious 
that  slavery  has  been  coexistent 
with  the  formation  of  the  world, 
that  it  has  continued  through  all 
the  progression  of  succeeding 
ages :  so,  I  answer,  have  other 
vices ;  and  will  it  be  admitted, 
that  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  an  enlightened 
legislature  is  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
port  a  system  of  injustice  and  per¬ 
secution,  upon  flimsy  pretexts, 
arising  out  of  the  ignorance,  the 
arrogance,  or.  the  criminal  pas¬ 
sions  of  former  ages  ?  One  task 
yet  remains  for  me  to  perform,  a 
task  from  which  I  only  shrink, 
convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  my 
talents  to  do  justice  to  the  deserv¬ 
ing  object  of  my  panegyric.  In 
anticipating  the  result  of  this 
night’s  debate,  I  naturally  look 
with  reverence  and  respect  to  that 
exalted  and  benevolent  individual, 
who  has  made  this  signal  act  of 
mercy  and  justice  the  leading 
feature  of  his  public  life.  I  look 
with  feelings  of  pride  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  those  labours  to  which  my 
honourable  colleague  has  so  de¬ 
voted  himself.  His  actions  stand 
not  in  need  of  individual  eulo- 
gium  ;  he  has  raised  a  monument 
to  his  fame,  founded  on  the  basis 
ef  universal  benevolence. 

Quod  non  imber  edax,non  aquilo  impotens 
Posset  diruere,  aut  irmumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  tcmpcrum. 

I  rejoice  with  him  in  the  final 
and  glorious  victory  which  he  is 
about  to  obtain.  1  rejoice  in  my 
country,  and  in  this  house,  for 
the  great  act  of  humanity  they  ap¬ 
pear  willing  to  display.  The  age 
in  which  we  live  teems  with  'won¬ 
ders  }  and  in  the  events  which  are 
daily  witnessed  by  Europe,  the 


great  struggle  for  its  liberties  may 
take  place  on  English  ground. 
Let  us  not  go  forth  with  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  as  a  weight 
upon  our  hearts  ;  but  rather  let  us 
rid  our  country  of  the  sin,  and,  in 
the  adoption  of  this  act  of  legist 
lative  wisdom  and  justice,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  noble  lord,  make 
some  atonement  for  the  too  long 
injured  and  insulted  rights  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Lord  Mahon  rose,  and,  in  a 
maiden  speech,  addressed  the  house 
as  follows  : — In  rising,  sir,  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  on  the  present  occasion, 

I  do  not  intend  to  trespass  long 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  house, 
for  I  have  not  the  presumption  to 
suppose  that  I  can  add  any  thing 
to  what  has  been  so  ably  and  so 
eloquently  stated  by  the  noble 
lord  who  opened  the  debate.  I  am 
impelled,  however,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  delivar  my  opinion  on 
the  subject  which  is  at  present 
under  consideration,  and  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  that 
was  ever  debated  within  these 
walls.  I  am  aware  that  though 
this  subject  has  been  often  dis¬ 
cussed,  though  it  has  received 
upon  many  former  occasions  the 
fairest  and  fullest  investigation,  yet 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  unfor¬ 
tunately  prevails  respecting  it.  I 
deeply  lament,  sir,  that  this  should 
be  the  case  ;  but  in  whatever  light 
the  subject  may  be  viewed,  and 
whatever  variety  of  sentiment  may 
prevail  upon  different  points,  I 
should  wish  to  believe,  that  with 
respect  to  the  principle  of  the 
slave-trade  there  could  exist  but 
one  sentiment  in  this  house  and 
in  the  country.  To  excite  our 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  that  man 
is  bought  and  sold  by  man.  I 
complain,  sir,  of  the  principle  of 
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the  slave-trade,  of  the  principle 
■which  is  intimately  and  insepa¬ 
rably  united  with  it,  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  by  which  alone  it  is 
supported.  The  principle  is,  that 
British  subjects  are  allowed  to  tear 
by  violence  from  their  home  their 
fellow-creatures ;  to  take  them  from 
their  family,  and  from  their  friends, 
and  from  ail  the  endearments  of 
social,  though  not  of  civilized  life  ; 
to  convert  them  from  freemen 
into  slaves,  and  to  subject  them 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
to  the  arbitrary  will  and  wanton 
caprice  of  others.  I  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  sentiments  of  justice, 
of  humanity,  of  benevolence, 
which  are,  I  am  sure,  inherent  in 
the  breasts  of  all  those  whom  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  addressing. 
I  would  call  upon  them  in  the 
name  of  suffering  humanity,  in 
the  name  of  an  oppressed  and  in¬ 
jured  nation,  in  the  name  of  those 
wrongs  which  have  been  suffered, 
of  those  rights  which  have  been 
violated,  I  would  call  upon  them 
to  stop  this  odious  and  execrable 
traffic.  It  is  a  traffic,  sir,  which 
has  been  forcibly  but  truly  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  traffic  in  human  blood 
and  tears,  in  misery  and  suffering. 
I  would  call  upon  the  house  to 
act  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  late 
parliament,  and  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  measure  which 
is  now  proposed.  And  here  I  beg 
leave  to  remind  the  house  of  the 
opinions  which  were  entertained 
upon  this  subject  by  that  illustrious 
statesman  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  loss  we 
all  deplore  ;  to  whom  I  was  con¬ 
nected  by  every  tie  of  blood,  of 
private  friendship,  and  of  personal 
obligation  ;  and  whose  memory  I 
shall  ever  cherish  with  sentiments 
of  love  and  gratitude.  This  great 


man,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  or  to  think  but  with  respect, 
employed,  upon  many  occasions, 
his  splendid  eloquence  and  tran- 
scendant  talents  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  that  measure  which  is 
now  proposed.  I  trust,  upon  all 
these  grounds,  that  the  house  is 
now  arrived,  after  full,  mature  and 
deliberate  discussion,  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  great  work,  the 
most  honourable  and  glorious  that 
was  ever  consummated.  We  are 
now  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
we  will  sanction  the  continuance  of 
a  system  which  would  disgrace 
times  and  countries  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  and  uncivilized  ;  whether 
we  will  suffer  this  stain  to  tarnish 
the  lustre  of  our  national  character; 
whether,  when  we  complain  so 
often  and  so  loudly  of  the  injustice, 
violence,  and  oppression  of  our 
enemies,  we  will  suffer  still  greater 
instances  of  injustice,  violence,  and 
oppression  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  ?  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  house  will  not  sepa¬ 
rate  this  night,  that  the  members 
of  it  will  not  retire  home  without 
the  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  dis¬ 
charging  a  sacred  and  solemn  duty 
which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to 
their  country,  and  to  their  God, 
Lord  Milton  could  not  suffer  a 
subject  of  that  interest  to  pass,  with¬ 
out  offering  his  sentiments  upon  it : 
his  opinion  was  confirmed  that  the 
slave-trade  was  contrary  not  only  to 
justice  and  humanity,  but  also  to 
sound  policy.  As  long  as  the  trade 
was  continued,  Britain  would  be 
giving  a  premium  to  rapine  and 
murder,  and  preventing  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Fiat  juaftia,  mat  caelum . 
Though  the  merchants  of  Liver¬ 
pool  may  suffer  some  loss,  let  this 
foul  stain  he  washed  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nation.. 
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Mr.  Br'affge  Bathurst  recom- 

oo 

mended  a  gradual  system  of  abo- 
lition  by  heavy  fines,  to  be  annu¬ 
ally  increased  for  six  years  ;  the 
trade  then  to  cease  altogether.  He 
wished  also  for  a  gradual  abolition 
in  proper  time,  first  substituting 
villenage  for  slavery,  and  thence 
proceeding  to  complete  freedom. 
If  the  purchase  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  should  be  abruptly  stopped, 
he  dreaded  that  the  massacre  of 
the  slaves  brought  down  to  the 
coast  to  be  sold,  would  be  the 
result. 

Sir  John  Doyle  made  an  amusing 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  abolition, 
and  concluded  by  reciting  some 
shocking  instances  of  cruelty  to 
the  negroes  that  had  come  under  his 
own  eyes.  He  had  known  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  these  poor  creatures  car¬ 
ried  so  far,  that  when  one  man 
killed  two  negroes  belonging  to  an¬ 
other,  the  other  would  not  be  so 
ungenteel  as  to  exact  the  fine  due 
by  law,  but  balanced  the  account 
genteelly  by  shooting  two  of  his. 
Abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
the  only  mode  of  securing  better 
treatment  for  the  blacks,  and  of 
rendering  the  colonies  flourishing. 

The  solicitor-general  made  a 
very  eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  abolition  ;  and  concluded  with 
a  fine  representation  of  the  grati¬ 
tude  which  the  vote  of  that  night 
would  call  forth  from  posterity, 
and  of  the  happiness  which  many 
of  the  younger  members,  who  were 
present,  would  have  in  beholding 
what  they  had  anticipated  with  all 
the  generous  ardour  of  youth,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  of  them  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  glow  of  language,  the 
benign  effects  of  this  measure  upon 
the  negroes,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large. 
When  he  looked  to  the  man  at  the 


head  of  the  French  monarchy,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  he  was  by  all  the  pomp 
of  power  and  all  the  pride  of  vic¬ 
tory,  distributing  kingdoms  to  his 
family,  and  principalities  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  seeming,  when  he  sat  down 
upon  his  throne,  to  have  reached 
the  summit  of  human  ambition, 
and  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  he  followed  that 
man  to  his  closet,  or  his  bed,  and 
considered  the  pangs  with  which 
his  solicitude  must  be  tortured,  and 
his  repose  banished  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  blood  he  had  spilled, 
and  the  oppressions  which  he  had 
committed;  and  when  he  compared 
with  those  pangs  of  remorse  the 
feelings  which  must  accompany  his 
honourable  .friend  (Mr.  Wilber- 
force)  from  that  house  to  his 
home,  after  the  vote  of  that  night 
should  have  confirmed  the  object 
of  his  humane  and  unceasing  la¬ 
bours  ;  when  he  should  retire  into 
the  bosom  of  his  happy  and  de¬ 
lighted  family;  when  he  should  lay 
himself  down  on  his  bed  reflecting 
on  the  innumerable  voices  that 
would  be  raised  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  to  bless  him  ;  how 
much  more  pure  and  perfect  felicity 
must  he  enjoy  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  preserved  so  many  na¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  com¬ 
pared  him,  on  the  throne  to  which 
he  had  waded  through  slaughter 
and  oppression ! 

Mr.  Hibbert. —  I  rise  very  re¬ 
luctantly,  sir,  to  trespass  upon  the 
house  at  this  late  hour,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  speech  as  impres¬ 
sively  eloquent  perhaps  as  any  that 
was  ever  delivered  within  these 
walls  ;  hut  extensively  connected 
as  I  am,  and  have  long  been,  with 
the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  having  now  for  the  first  time 
a  seat  in  this  house  during  any 
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debate  upon  this  question,  it  may¬ 
be  expected  that  I  should  not  let  it 
pass  with  merely  a  silent  vote  ; 
and  I  will  hope  too,  that,  although 
the  subject  has  been  so  fully  and 
so  frequently  canvassed  within  these 
walls,  I  may  be  pardoned,  should 
1  appear,  thus  circumstanced, 
either  to  recur  to  what  may  have 
been  amply  discussed,  or  to  ques¬ 
tion  what  may  have  been  generally 
admitted  in  the  course  of  former 
debates  in  this  house.  I  am  aware 
that,  in  declaring  my  connection 
with  the  West  India  trade,  I  sub¬ 
ject  myself  directly  to  the  charge 
of  a  bias  of  interest,  which  we 
have  recently  been  told  has  cloud¬ 
ed  the  understandings  and  blunted 
the  feelings  of  that  class  of  persons. 
Sir,  there  are  others  in  this  house 
who  can  better  judge  than  I  can, 
whether  my  understanding  and  my 
feelings  have,  in  fact,  been  so 
perverted,  and  whether,  in  ex¬ 
tending  relief  to  the  calamities 
which  in  this  life,  and  in  this 
country,  one  sees,  God  knows, 
often  enough  occurring  around  us, 
I  afri  or  am  not  as  prompt  and 
zealous  as  my  neighbours:  and 
yet,  sir,  I  must  say,  that  after 
more  than  25  years  extensive  con¬ 
nection  with  the  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  period  this  question  has 
agitated  the  public  mind,  and 
the  deliberations  of  the  legislature, 
I  have,  as  impartially  as  I  knew 
how,  given  to  it  my  utmost  at¬ 
tention — derived,  from  every  source 
I  could  command,  information 
concerning  it — -endeavoured  to  ob¬ 
tain  results  consistent,  and  satis¬ 
factory  to  my  mind— and  am  still 
but  the  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  opposition  to  the  object  of  the 
bill  now  before  us.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  think  it  hard,  sir, 
that  West-India  proprietors  and 


merchants,  persons  not  destitute 
of  talents  and  education,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  having  the  means  of  being 
well  informed  on  this  subject,  are 
yet  in  a  manner  banished  from  the 
court,  while  their  interests  and 
their  properties  are  litigated  :  they 
are  not  allowed  to  be  either  judge, 
jury,  witness,  or  party  ;  for  they 
are  told  that  they  quite  mistake 
their  own  interests,  and  that 
others  know  much  better  than  they 
do  what  is  good  for  them.  What¬ 
ever  concessions  may  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  debate,  I  cannot,  sir, 
grant  at  the  outset,  that  this  bill 
is  unquestionably  grounded  upon 
humanity  and  justice,  and  then 
debate  it  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  policy.  There  can  be  no  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  obligation  of  those 
great  principles  ;  it  is  eternal  and 
immutable  as  is  their  nature  ;  and 
if  you  admit  that  the  present 
measure  is  their  necessarv  dictate, 
the  dispute  is  at  an  end.  Sir,  I 
will  meet  the  question  fairly,  and 
look  to  the  application  of  these 
great  principles  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity.  Is  it  pretended,  that  the 
mere  possession,  or  use,  or  transfer 
of  a  slave  in  Africa  is  unjust  or 
inhuman  ?  Is  it  unjust  ?— By  all  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Africa,  ex¬ 
isting  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
it  is  authorised  ;  and  the  abstract 
rights  of  man  cannot  be  profitably 
applied  to  societies  existing  under 
established  laws.  What  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  laws,  must  he 
accounted  just.  Is  the  same  thing 
in  Africa  inhuman Surely  not. 
We  have  abundance  of  evidence 
to  prove,  that  during  famines, 
which  are  frequent  in  Africa,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  natives  fly  to  slavery 
as  a  refuge,  and  without  it  must 
inevitably  perish:  and  suppose 
them,  at  such  times,  transferred 
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from  a  poorer  to  a  richer  master — 
is  that  inhuman  ?  I  could  not  but 
show  an  expression  of  dissent  to¬ 
night,  when  an  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr.  Fawkes)  so  positively 
told  us  that  slavery,  and  the  sale 
of  slaves,  were  forbidden  by  the 
divine  law.  Sir,  I  did  not  look 
for  this  part  of  the  discussion  ; 
but  as  it  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward,  I  must  say,  that  in  the 
sacred  books  I  can  find  no  such 
authority.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  slave-trade,  or  the  sale  of  men, 
is  spoken  of  indifferently  just  as 
other  trades.  The  New  Testament 
inculcates  justice  and  humanity  ip 
every  station;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  interferes  with  no  political 
relations  whatsoever,  whether  high 
or  low ;  inculcating  only  those  du¬ 
ties  which  tend  in  every  condition 
of  life  to  make  men  happier  and 
better.  If  we  look  narrowly  there 
for  any  thing  that  refers  to  slavery, 
I  need  not  tell  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  hear  me,  that  the 
Greek  word,  which  in  our  ver¬ 
sion  is  every  where  translated  ser¬ 
vant,  does  really  mean  slave : 
and  since  the  subject  has  been 
started,  I  shall  mention,  that  in 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon, 
Paul  sends  back  Qnesimus  (whose 
very  name  bespeaks  his  station), 
who  was  Philemon’s  slave,  and  had 
run  away  from  his  master;  he 
sends  him  back,  I  say,  to  resume 
his  station,  without  one  word  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  disapprobation  of 
slavery,  or  in  vindication  of  Qne¬ 
simus,  who  had  fled  from  it.  Sir, 
it  is  not  the  slave-trade,  but  the 
abuses  incident  to  that  trade,  to 
which  the  preamble  of  this  bill 
can  be  properly  applied.  There 
can  be  mo  cpiestion  concerning 
the  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  im¬ 
policy  of  these  abuses ;  but  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  as  it  stands 


is,  strictly  speaking,  untrue,  and  is 
liable  also  to  many  other  objec¬ 
tions,  which,  at  a  proper  time, 
will  be  suggested  to  this  house. 
The  authorities  of  the  many  great 
and  eminent  men  who  have  op¬ 
posed  this  trade  in  parliament, 
have  been  brought  forward  ;  and 
the  noble  lord  (Howick)  has 
appealed  with  triumph  to  the 
united  sentiments  of  those  eminent 
characters  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
upon  this  subject.  Of  those  two 
great  men,  sir,  I  now  believe  that 
the  veneration  is  equal  on  both 
sides  of  this  house  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  only  subject  upon  which 
their  opinions  were  in  unison.  Sir, 
I  recollect  more  than  2 5  years 
ago,  sitting  in  that  gallery,  wheii 
their  eloquence,  like  the  streams 
of  two  mighty  rivers,  which,  from 
their  source,  had  held  a  separate 
course,  united  its  prodigious  and 
impetuous  volume  against  one 
common  barrier — the  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  this 
house  ;  and  what  followed  ?  The 
house  was  delighted,  instructed, 
transported,  but  not  convinced. 
And  yet  was  there  any  doubt  that 
the  state  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  was  unequal,  nay,  de¬ 
fective  and  faulty  ?  Was  there  not, 
as  upon  this  question,  a  most  pre¬ 
valent  and  clamorous  opinion  out 
of  doors  ?  Tlie  machine  too  was  in 
our  hands ;  no  cooperation  was 
needed  ;  we  could  trace  effect  di¬ 
rectly  to  its  cause  ;  we  could  sub¬ 
stitute  instantly  the  new  fabric  for 
the  old  one  ;  what  was  it  then  that 
stopped  our  hands?  Sir,  the  house 
acknowledged  the  evil,  but  dreaded 
the  remedy.  It  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  in  that  day. 

Rather  to  bear  the  ills  they  had, 

Than  fly  to  others  which  they  knew 
not  of 

and  they  added  one  instance  more 
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to  many  which  are  on  record,  in 
Which  a  wise  and  cautious  legisla¬ 
ture  has  felt  itself  bound  to  delay 
the  remedy  of  an  acknowledged 
evil,  contrary  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and 
of  the  greatest  orators  within, — 
The  noble  lord  (Howick)  might 
have  spared  himself  the  proof  of 
the  small  comparative  value  of  the 
African  part  of  the  trade  ;  it  has 
been  reduced  by  successive  acts 
of  parliament  into  the  mere  means 
of  necessary  supply  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  old  colonies ;  and,  had 
not  those  colonies  seen  abolition 
suspended  over  their  heads,  their 
supply  would  have  been  much 
smaller  than  the  average  of  late 
years  shows  it  to  have  been.  There 
is,  in  fact,  sir,  no  encouragement 
to  the  extension  of  cultivation  in 
the  colonies,  under  the  expense  of 
purchasing  negroes  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  :  and  a  hasty  and  somewhat 
improvident  importation  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  negroes  has  been  here  and 
there  occasioned  by  the  dread  of 
immediate  abolition.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  were  you  to  remove 
that  dread,  our  old  colonies  would 
require  annually  more  than  7000 
imported  slaves :  and  looking  to 
this  limited  trade  as  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  a  population  of 
about  600,000  slaves,  already  ex¬ 
isting  there  ;  looking  to  it  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  wise  and  humane  regula¬ 
tions,  belonging  to  the  British  trade 
alone,  and  which,  I  think,  sir, 
should  not  have  been  opposed — 
(those  who  opposed  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  jealous  of  an  inter¬ 
ference,  the  extent  and  full  pur¬ 
port  of  which  they  could  not  fore¬ 
see  ;)  looking,  also,  sir,  (and  this 
is  material)  to  what  is  and  has 
been  the  state  of  society  in  Africa, 
and  the  practice  tljere,  I  cannot 


think  that  this  remnant  of  the  trade, 
thus  existing,  and  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  calls  upon  us  for  its  aboli¬ 
tion. — After  various  other  topics, 
of  considerable  interest,  and  ably 
discussed,  the  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  continued  :  There  is  not 
yet,  sir,  any  distinct  understand¬ 
ing  whether  this  bill  is  or  is  not  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  provision  of 
compensation  for  those  whom  its 
operation  may  injure  ;  and,  unless 
some  pledge  to  that  effect  be  given, 
I  must  consider  that  the  injus¬ 
tice  it  may  indict  upon  individuals 
is  a  fair  argument  against  its 
principles.  The  noble  lord  (How- 
ick)  has  stated,  that  it  has  not 
been  usual  for  parliament  on 
similar  occasions  to  provide  com¬ 
pensation  prospectively  ;  and  yet, 
sir,  in  those  recent  instances  in 
which  the  legislature  judged  it  fit 
to  interfere  merely  with  antient 
usages  (not  with  rights  established 
under  acts  of  parliament)  for  the 
sake  of  effecting  improvements  in 
the  port  of  London— -I  mean  in 
the  West-India  and  London  dock 
acts — a  provision  of  prospective 
compensation,  most  liberal  in  its 
extent,  is  made  for  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons  to  whose  loss  or  in¬ 
jury  those  bills  might  operate. 
This,  sir,  is  what  we  have  done  ; 
and  let  me  state  a  case  which 
may  happen,  nay,  which  probably 
will  happen,  if  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
form  be  consistent.  There  are, 
sir,  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  in  the  northern  counties, 
many  large  factories  built,  where 
3  or  400  nersons  are  often  confined 

X 

together  employed  in  the  spinning 
of  cotton  and  silk :  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  sir,  and  there  are 
many  in  this  house  who  can  con¬ 
firm  it,  that  those  establishments, 
although  highly  advantageous  in  a 
commercial  view,  are  fatal  both  to 
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the  health  and  to  the  morals  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects :  now,  supposing 
that  the  philanthropic  spirit  were 
to  be  extended  to  them,  and  their 
further  extension  at  least  forbidden  ; 
supposing  we  were  to  say,  “  We 
pretend  not  to  interfere  with  what 
exists  already  ;  keep  the  labourers 
you  have  got,  we  will  not  emanci¬ 
pate  them,  they  are  not  fit  for 
emancipation,  they  are  corrupted 
and  disordered,  and  incapable  of 
the  regular  duties  of  life ;  but  not 
one  more  ruddy-cheeked  boy  or 
blooming  girl  shall  you  seduce 
from  their  ignorant  and  deluded 
parents,  and  immure  in  your  pu¬ 
trid  haunts  of  vice  and  disease  : — 
tell  us  not  of  your  ventilators 
and  your  artificial  gases  ;  the  thing 
is  contrary  to  first  principles,  and 
it  must  be  discontinued  :” — Now, 
can  we  believe  that  he  who  had 
just  built,  at  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  one  of  these  factories,  and 
had  partially,  or  not  at  all,  sup¬ 
plied  it  with  labourers,  would  not 
in  this  case  call  aloud  for  compen¬ 
sation  ?  and  could  that  compen¬ 
sation  be  justly  denied  to  him? 
And  yet,  sir,  the  silk  and  cotton 
factor  has  not  greater  legislative 
authority  to  plead  than  has  the 
West-India  planter  for  his  establish¬ 
ment;  nor  is  the  supposed  case 
which  I  have  put  of  the  former 
harder  than  the  real  one  of  the 
latter,  after  this  bill  passes  3  and, 
independently  of  the  general  case, 
there  are  individual  cases  of  pecu¬ 
liar  hardship,  those  of  minors,  of 
lessors,  and  of  proprietors  of 
estates  under  trust,  whose  estates, 
immediately  after  this  bill  passes, 
will  either  be  considerably  depre¬ 
ciated,  or  of  no  value  at  all. 
There  are  some,  sir,  who  will  ad¬ 
mit  the  truth  of  many  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  I  have  urged:  they 
will  admit  that  wTe  are  about  to 


make  a  sacrifice  that  is  to  cost  us 
much,  and  to  profit  others  little 
or  nothing.  “  But,”  say  they, 
“  there  is  connected  with  the 
slave-trade  much  abuse  and  much 
inhumanity,  and,  at  all  events,  we 
will  wash  our  hands  of  any  share 
in  it;  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  which  is  either  the  off¬ 
spring  or  the  parent  of  vice.” 
Gentlemen  should  consider,  sir, 
how  far  they  would  follow  this 
principle,  and  whither  it  would 
lead  them  :  it  would  certainly  go 
the  length  of  suppressing  the  li¬ 
censing  of  alehouses,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  lotteries  :  can  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  with  which  these  are  con¬ 
nected  in  society  be  doubted?  If, 
sir,  I  were  inclined  to  attempt  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen  in  this  house 
with  a  pathetic  story,  I  could  show 
them,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  an  indus¬ 
trious  mother  with  6  or  8  children, 
their  countenances  pale,  their  limbs 
emaciated,  and  their  bodies  swoln 
with  famine,  picking  up  a  scanty 
and  insufficient  subsistence  by  the 
only  labour  which  such  feeble  hands 
can  execute,  w’hile  the  father  of 
this  family,  he  who  ought  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  is  taking  what  is  called 
a  plunge  at  the  neighbouring  ale¬ 
house,  spending  the  fruits  of  one 
week’s  labour,  arid  mortgaging 
that  of  another ;  and  this  after 
having  carried  av/ay  the  leathern- 
bag  from  the  cottage  roof,  which 
contained  the  pence  and  sixpences, 
the  hard  savings  of  the  year  (saved 
to  pay  the  rent  at  Lady-dav), 
and  having  sunk  the  whole  of  it 
with  one  of  those  itinerant  pro¬ 
pagators  of  ruin,  who  now  invade 
the  privacy  of  your  remotest  vil¬ 
lages  with  a  cart .  stuck  over 
with  lottery  bills.  This,  sir,  is 
not  a  fictitious  nor  an  uncommon 
case,  and  yet  our  philanthropists 
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do  not  make  it  the  theme  of 
declamation  or  the  object  of  reform. 
This  is  too  near  and  too  obvious 
for  them  ;  their  aim  is  more  di¬ 
stant  ;  their  scope  is  larger ;  the 
spirit  of  modern  reform  does  not 
act,  sir,  like  the  rational  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-love  so  beautifully 
described  by  the  poet,  which  first 
puts  the  centre  in  motion,  and 
then  extends  itself  in  progressive 
circles  of  beneficence  to  the  extre¬ 
mities  ;  the  spirit  of  modern  re¬ 
form  attacks  at  once  the  connect¬ 
ing  chain  of  the  system,  and,  if 
the  whole  do  not  fall  to  pieces  at 
its  touch,  it  works  inwards  till  it 
shakes  the  centre.  I  must,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  a  speech 
distinguished  for  splendour  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  force  of  argument,  re¬ 
plied  to  the  several  objections  urged 
against  the  measure.  To  those 
who  sought  for  all  the  evils  to  be 
found  in  the  darkest  recesses  of 
this  country,  in  the  remotest  quar¬ 
ter  of  Europe,  or  in  the  page  of 
history,  he  observed  that  they 
sought  them,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  them ;  no,  but  with 
a  view  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
house  of  commons,  to  lay  them  to 
their  bosoms,  and  to  let  them  and 
the  slave-trade  pair  off  together. 
We,  say  the  advocates  for  this  abo¬ 
minable  traffic,  will  allow  all  the 
evils  that  we  have  recited  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed,  if  you  will  give 
Its  but  the  slave-trade.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  pronounced  an 
elegant  eulogium  upon  the  display 
of  character  and  talent  which  the 
house  had  that  night  witnessed  on 
the  side  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  members;  whose  lofty 
and  liberal  sentiments,  recommend¬ 
ed  and  enforced  by  the  elevation  of 
ISO?. 


their  rank  and  the  purity  of  their 
conduct  must  tend  to  produce  the 
happiest  effects  upon  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Such  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  mind  and  feeling  must 
afford  gratification  to  any  reflect¬ 
ing  man,  and  diffuse  the  most 
salutary  lessons  throughout  the 
country  ;  must  show  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  their  legislature,  and 
especially  the  higher  order  of 
their  youth,  were  forward  to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  v  indicate  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  ;  and  that  where  a  prac¬ 
tice  was  found  to  prevail  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  humanity  and  justice,  no 
consideration  of  profit  could  recon¬ 
cile  them  to  its  continuance. 

Lord  Percy,  and  others,  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion  ;  after  which,  the 
question  was  called  for,  when  there 


appeared  for  the  abolition 

28 3- 

Against  it  -  -  -  - 

-  16 

Majority  -  -  -  - 

-  257 

The  bill  went  through 

its  va- 

rious  stages,  and  was  triumphantly 
passed  with  some  amendments  on 
the  loth  of  March.  These  amend¬ 
ments  were  a  dented  by  the  lords  on 

i  A 

the  22d  ;  when  lord  Grenville 
rose,  and  congratulated  the  house 
on  having  performed  one  of  the- 
most  glorious  acts  that  had  ever 
been  done  by  any  assembly  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  On  the  25th 
or  March  it  received  his  majesty’s 
sanction,  and  was  complete. 

When  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  had  passed  so 
many  of  its  stages  as  to  insure 
success,  a  young  nobleman  of  di¬ 
stinguished  rank  was  desirous  of 
carrying  the  principle  still  further, 
and  not  only  to  abolish  the  trade, 
but  slavery  itself.  He  felt  that  a 
scheme  ought  to  be  devised  to 
K  render 
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render  the  lives  of  the  enslaved 
Africans  more  comfortable  and 
more  respectable  ;  and  to  set  at 
liberty  their  children.  For  this 
purpose,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
lord  Percy  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  he  had  given,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  his 
majesty’s  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  His  lordship  expatiated 
very  feelingly  on  the  wanton  cru¬ 
elties  exercised  on  the  unhappy  ne¬ 
groes  in  the  plantations,  as  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  late  discussions.  The 
object  of  his  bill  was  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  horrors,  at  the 
very  idea  of  which  every  man  in 
that  house  must  shudder.  If  it 
had  been  established,  as  he  trusted 
it  had  been  established,  that  the 
slave-trade  was  contrary  to  the 

o' 

piinciples  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  sound  policy,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  it 
necessarily  followed,  that  slavery 
itself  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  and  ought  also  to  be  abo¬ 
lished.  It  was,  however,  by  no 
means  bis  intention  to  propose  an 
immediate  abolition  ;  what  he  had 
in  view  was,  that  the  children  of 
slaves  born  alter  a  certain  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  should 
be  free;  and  thus  a  gradual  and 
ultimately  a  total  extinction  of 
this  barbarous  usage  would  take 
place.  On  the  question  being  put, 
Lord  H.  Petty  said,  although  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not.  to  re¬ 
spect  the  motives  and  participate  in 
the  feelings  of  his  noble  friend, 
yet  he  deprecated  any  discussion  of 
this  subject  at  the  present  moment. 
The  abolition  of  ths  slave-trade, 
and  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
were  two  distinct  questions;  and 
it  had  always  been  maintained 
by  the  leading  characters  n  hat 


house,  that,  in  considering  the  one, 
the  other  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  their  contemplation.  To 
emancipate  the  negroes,  would 
not  be  to  add  to  their  happiness, 
even  if  the  legislature  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  the  property  of 
the  colonies.  All  that  could  be 
done  by  this  country  with  safety 
and  effect  had  been  done.  He  put 
it,  therefore,  most  respectfully,  but 
most  strongly,  to  his  noble  friend, 
either  to  withdraw  the  motion  for 
a  bill  to  abolish  slavery,  or  to 
concur  in  the  previous  question, 
which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  dutv  to 

4 

move. 

Sir  C.  Poole  deprecated  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  most  dangerous,  but 
was  glad  the  motionhad  been  made*, 
as  it  would  open  the  eyes  of  all 
who  were  connected  with,  or  inter¬ 
ested  in,  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Mr.  Wilberforee  made  the  di¬ 
stinction  between  the  abolition  of 
the  trade,  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  As  to  the  latter,  he 
and  his  friends  not  only  abstained 
from  proposing  it,  but  were  ready  to 
reject  such  a  proposition  when  made 
by  others.  Pie,  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  were  satisfied  with 
having  gained  an  object  which  was 
safely  attainable  ;  they  had  always 
declared,  what  he  now  repeated, 
that  the  sole  point  which  they  had 
in  view  was  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  not  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  slaves.  The  enemies 
of  the  abolition  had  always  con¬ 
founded  these  two  objects :  the 
friends  of  the  abolition  had  always 
distinguished  them. 

Mr.  Plerbert  said,  if  a  hope  re¬ 
mained  that  the  colonies  might  be 
sa  v  e  d  ,i  t  m  n  s  t  be  sh  own  t  h  at  th  e  hou  se 
would  not  for  a  moment  admit  the 
proposal  for  emancipation. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  after  the  anxious 
expectation  which  he  had  the  pre¬ 
ceding 
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seeling  night  expressed,  that  the 
bill  then  passed  was  but  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  ultimate  measure  of 
emancipation,  thought  that  he 
should  be  nudity  of  the  grossest  in- 
consistency  in  giving  a  silent  vote 
4>n  the  present  question.  With 
these  sentiments  he  need  scarcely 
say,  that  the  noble  earl  had  his 
thanks  for  having  directed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  even  at  that  early 
period.  The  noble  earl’s  state¬ 
ment  had  been  misrepresented. 
He  had  never  proposed  to  enfran¬ 
chise  the  living  negroes:  his  mea¬ 
sure,  as  he  understood  him,  was  to 
commence  with  infants  born  after 
a  period,  which  would  remain  a 
matter  of  future  parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  planters  were  en¬ 
titled  to  fair  dealing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  If  the  house  meant  to  say, 
that  by  abolishing  the  slave-trade 
they  had  done  all  that  duty  de¬ 
manded,  and  that  they  would  leave 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to 
the  hazard  of  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances,  let  them  be  explicit,  and 
say  so  ;  but  if  there  lurked  in  any 
man’s  mind  a  secret  desire  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  that  business,  a  secret  con¬ 
viction  that  more  ought  to  be  done 
than  had  been  done,  it  was  un¬ 
manly,  it  was  dishonourable,  not 
to  speak  out.  For  one,  he  would 
boldly  declare  that  he  had  further 
views ;  he  hoped,  that  the  young 
nobleman  who  had  done  his  feel¬ 
ings  so  much  credit,  by  the  propo¬ 
sition  which  he  had  that  evening 
made,  would  stand  to  his  ground. 
If  he  persevered  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  object  with  the  same  zeal  as 
his  right  honourable  friend  op- 
posite  had  done,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  meet  with 
the  same  success.  An  honourable 
baronet  had  talked  of  a  cloven  foot ; 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  cloven 
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foot,  but  he  would  say,  that  of  the 
man  who  expressed  pleasure  at  the 
hope  of  seeing  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  human  race  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  tyranny  it  ought 
rather  to  be  said,  that  he  had  dis¬ 
played  the  pennon  of  an  angel 
than  the  cloven  foot  of  a  daemon. 
It  was  true,  no  immediate  connec¬ 
tion  existed  between  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  but  the  same  feelings 
must  be  roused  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  both  questions  ;  and  he  who 
detested  the  one  practice  must  also 
detest  the  other.  He  did  not  like 
to  hear  the  term  property  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  subjects  of  a  free 
country.  Could  man  become  the 
property  of  man  ?  A  colony  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  free  constitution 
of  England  must  carry  with  it  the 
principles  of  that  constitution,  and 
could  no  more  shake  off  its  well- 
known  allegiance  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  than  it  could  shake  off  its  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  sovereign.  He  trusted 
that  the  planters  might  be  induced 
to  lead  the  way  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation ;  but  he  cautioned 
the  house  against  being  too  san¬ 
guine  on  this  subject.  Were  the 
planters  themselves  always  resident 
on  the  islands,  he  should  have 
greater  hopes ;  but  it  was  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  because  cargoes  of 
human  misery  were  no  longer  to 
be  landed  on  their  shores,  that  be¬ 
cause  their  eyes  were  to  be  no 
longer  glutted  with  the  sight  of 
human  suffering,  or  their  ears 
pierced  with  the  cries  of  human 
distraction,  in  any  further  impor¬ 
tation  of  negroes,  that  the  slave- 
drivers  would  soon  forget  their 
fixed  habits  of  brutality,  and  learn 
to  treat  the  unhappy  wretches  in 
their  charge  with  clemency  and 
compassion.  Slavery  would  not 
wear  itself  out,  it  would  become 
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more  rigid,  unless  the  legislature 
became  more  vigilant,  and  remind¬ 
ed  the  planters  of  the  new  duty 
that  had  fallen  upon  them,  of  rear¬ 
ing  the  young  slaves  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  be  wot  thy 
of  freedom.  Adverting  to  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Gibbon,  he  contended, 
that  the  slavery  of  the  We,st  Indies 
was  unlike  any  other  slavery  ;  it 
was  peculiarly  unlike  the  slavery  of 
antient  days,  when  the  slaves  fre¬ 
quently  attained  to  the  highest 
dignities ;  JEsop,  Terence,  and 
Seneca  were  slaves.  Was  there  a 
possibility  that  any  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  negroes  now  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  should  emulate  such  men  ?  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  give  free¬ 
dom  to  the  slaves  in  a  mass  ;  but 
that  it  was  not  dangerous  to  give 
it  to  them  in  detail,  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  a  little  pamphlet  that 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  the 
preceding  night,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  a  Mr.  David  Barclay, 
to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  spoken, 
who  had  himself  been  a  slave-owner 


in  Jamaica,  who,  regretting  that 
he  had  been  so,  on  a  bequest  of 
slaves  being  made  to  him,  emanci¬ 
pated  them,  and  caused  them  to  be 
conveyed  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  properly  instructed,  and 
where  their  subsequent  exem¬ 
plary  conduct  was  the  general 
theme  of  admiration.  With  this 
fact  before  him,  should  he  be  told 
that  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
abolishing  slavery  ?  No,  he  would 
never  give  it  up.  He  would  ex¬ 
claim  with  the  poet, 

“  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my 
ground. 

To  fan  me  when  I  sleep,  and  tremble 
when 

I  wake,  for  all  that  human  sinews 
bought 

And  sold,  have  ever  earn’d.” 

After  some  explanation  from 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Mr.  P.  Moore  and 
others,  the  house  was  counted  ;  and 
there  being  only  35  members  in  it, 
the  speaker  immediately  adjourned, 
and  there  the  subject  rests. 


CHAPTER  V. 


herd  HowicVs  Notice  of  the  Mutiny  Bill — Grant  to  Maynooth  College 
discussed — Delate  on  Lord  Howick's  Bill  for  Relief  to  the  Catholics  and 
other  Dissenters — The  Subject  resumed,  and  deferred — Delate  on  Mr . 
Bankes's  Motion  on  reversionary  Sinecures — Delate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Lord  Haw kes bury' s  Motion  for  an  Adjournment — Delate  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  same  Subject. 


1  FEBRUARY  20th.  In  the 
_  house  of  commons,  after 
some  of  the  ordinary  business  had 
been  transacted, 

Lord  Howick  moved  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  order  for  the  second 


reading  of  the  mutiny  billon  Tues¬ 
day,  with  a  view  to  move  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  this  order  to  a  future 
-day.  The  propriety  of  this  post¬ 
ponement  in  the  absence  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  ( Mr.  Windham) 

would. 
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would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  readily 
admitted.  But  there  were  other 
objects  which  rendered  further  de¬ 
lay  necessary,  in  order  to  afford  time 
for  the  preparation  of  some  ad¬ 
ditional  clauses  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  bring  forward.  It  would 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  year 
1793  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Irish  mutiny  bill,  allowing  catho¬ 
lics  to  hold  a  certain  rank  in  the 
army,  and  this  clause  it  was  now 
proposed  to  make  general.  It  was 
also  proposed,  that  all  catholics  in 
the  army  should  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. — • 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  practice 
already ;  but  it  was  understood 
that  it  would  afford  much  more 
satisfaction,  if  it  were  made  the 
law.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  other  clauses  of  less  moment, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to 
the  house.  Such  were  the  reasons 
which  urged  the  noble  lord  to 
move  a  further  postponement  of 
this  measure. 

On  the  same  day,  when  the  re¬ 
solutions  which  had  been  formerly 
discussed,  and  which  voted  a 
grant  to  Maynooth  college,  were 
read, 

Mr.  Perceval  objected  to  the  sum, 
and  to  the  purposes  for  which  that 
sum  was  to  be  devoted,  on  account 
of  its  augmentation.  The  Irish 
parliament  voted  only  8,000/.  and 
now  not  less  than  1 3,000/.  was  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  :  it  was  to  he  laid  out  in  build¬ 
ings,  which  mode  of  expenditure 
could  only  be  the  seeds  of  additional 
expenditure  ;  for,  if  new  buildings 
be  raised,  they  must  be  maintain¬ 
ed. 

This  produced  some  conversa- 
ion  be  tween  different  persons,  after 
which 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  he  conceived 


that  the  question  lay  within  a  very 
narrow  compass  : — whether  the 
Roman  catholic  was  to  go  abroad, 
form  foreign  connections,  involve 
himself  in  foreign  relations,  and 
bring  home  foreign  affections  to  his 
country  ;  or  whether  he  was  to  re¬ 
main  in  his  native  land,  and  acquire 
the  instruction  he  was  there  to 
disseminate  ;  If  this  could  be  as 
well  effected  in  the  college  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  he  should  rejoice  at  it,  for  he 
would  ever  wish  to  see  the  catholic 
and  the  protestant  walking  hand  in 
hand  together ;  he  would  wish  to 
have  them  acting  in  such  a  co¬ 
operation  as  to  have  in  common 
the  one  general  impulse,  and  the 
one  grand  end ;  but  the  expense 
of  instruction  was  complained  of : 
what  was  the  exoense  ?  13,000/. 
and  what  was  got  by  that  sum  ?  the 
instruction  of  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  people ;  this  would  be 
more  than  ceconomy  ;  it  would  be 
worse  than  parsimony :  keep  the 
Roman  catholic  at  home ;  home 
education  will  promote  allegiance  ; 
foreign  education  can  engender  no 
great  loyalty  ;  kept  at  home  and 
taught  to  love  his  country,  he  must 
revere  its  government. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  institu¬ 
tion  highly  impolitic,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  Catholicism  in  Ireland 
should  be  discouraged  rather  than 
upheld. 

Some  other  members  spoke  both 
for  and  against  the  motion  ;  when 
it  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  same 
subject  called  forth  a  new  debate, 
in  which  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr. 
Bankes  were  the  only  opponents ; 
but  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  lord 
Howick  and  lord  Mahon,  sir  John 
Newport,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr* 
Wilberforce  took  part,  and  the 
resolution  was  passed. 

On  the  next  day,  in  pursuance 
K  3  of 
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of  the  notice  already  referred  to, 
lord  Howick  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing 
to  all  his  majesty’s  subjects  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  army 
or  navy,  upon  their  taking  an  oath 
prescribed  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  for  leaving  to  them,  as  far  as 
convenience  would  admit,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  respective  religi¬ 
ons.  He  should  have  hoped  that 
such  a  proposition  was  not  likely 
to  meet  with  much  opposition.  He 
should  have  imagined,  that  to 
state  it  to  be  a  desirable  object  for 
all  governments  to  unite  every  de¬ 
scription  of  persons  living  under 
them  in  their  own  defence,  was  to 
state  a  position  which  would  admit 
of  no  dispute.  If  any  addition¬ 
al  weight  could  be  given  to  the 
strength  of  this  position,  it  would  be 
by  considering  it  as  applicable  to  the 
present  time.  Was  it  prudent,  was  it 
politic,  when  we  were  contending 
with  such  a  powerful  enemy,  to 
prevent  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  country  from 
contributing  to  the  cojmmon  de¬ 
fence  ?  A  great  proportion  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  (particularly 
of  the  latter)  were  catholics  ;  and 
was  it  fitting  that  parliament  should 
not  allow  that  by  right  which  was 
already  allowed  by  connivance  ? 
By  the  law  which  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  in  1793,  the 
catholics  were  allowed  to  hold 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  to 
enjoy  those  privileges  in  Ireland, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill 
that  he  meant  to  propose,  to  com¬ 
municate  generally  to  the  catholics 
of  this  country.  The  bill  would 
go  to  admit  persons  of  every  re¬ 
ligious  persuasion  to  serve  in  the 
army  and  navy,  without  any  con¬ 
dition  but  that  of  taking  an  oath 
particularized  in  the  bill.  Of 
course,  if  this  indulgence  was 


granted  to  catholics,  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  state  that  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  grant  it  to  any 
other  set  of  dissenters  from  the 
established  church,  unless  some 
danger  could  be  shown  which  he 
did  not  at  present  see.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  would  therefore 
extend  to  persons  of  all  religious 
persuasions.  What  had  particu¬ 
larly"  drawn  the  attention  of  his 
majesty’s  government  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  was,  the  strange  anomaly 
which  existed  in  consequence  of 
the  act  passed  in  Ireland  in  1793, 
by  which  the  Roman  catholics  in 
that  country  were  enabled  to  hold 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  to 
attain  to  any  rank  except  that  of 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces, 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  or 
general  on  the  staff.  They  might 
rise  to  be  generals,  but  they  were 
not  permitted  to  be  generals  on  the 
staff.  The  effect  of  this  permission 
so  granted  to  the  catholics  in  Ire- 
land,  was  a  most  striking  incon¬ 
gruity  ;  for  if  a  catholic,  who  was 
by  law  qualified  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Ireland,  should  be  brought 
to  this  country  by  any  circumstances 
which  demanded  the  presence  in 
this  country  of  the  regiment  in 
which  he  served,  he  would  be  dis- 
qualified  by  law  from  remaining 
in  the  service,  and  would  have 
only  this  alternative,  either  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  service  contrary  to 
law,  and  thus  subject  himself  to 
the  penalties  and  forefeitures  con¬ 
sequent  thereon,  or  to  relinquish 
a  profession  in  which  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  that  he  might  hold, 
either  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  or  more  probably  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  meritorious  services, 
such  as  proved  him  qualified  to  de¬ 
fend  the  prosperity  and  assert  the 
honour  of  the  country.  So  absurd 
an  inconvenience  must  be  remedi¬ 
ed. 
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ed.  It  was  felt  to  be  an  inconveni¬ 
ence  when  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  were  separate  nations,  and 
had  separate  parliaments  ;  and 
when  the  act  of  1793  was  proposed 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  it  was  de¬ 
clared,  that  a  similar  proposition 
should  be  made  in  two  months  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
This  was  distinctly  promised  ;  lord 
Clare  in  the  house  of  peers,  and 
lord  Buckinghamslf-  e  in  the  house 
of  commons,  distinctly  stated,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  majesty’s 
government,  with  all  convenient 
dispatch,  to  propose  a  similar  bill 
in  the  British  parliament.  The 
measure  which  he  was  about  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
house  was  calculated  to  rema  ve  the 
inconvenience,  and  to  reconcile  the 
incongruity  complained  of,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  faith 
of  the  British  government,  by  re¬ 
deeming  the  pledge  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  The  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Irish  act  were  imme¬ 
diately  felt,  and  had  since  been 
still  more  apparent,  while  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  had  result¬ 
ed  lrom  it.  The  shores  of  Egypt 
and  the  plains  of  Cal  air.  ia  were  de¬ 
cisive  proofs  of  the  advantages 
which  we  had  derived  from  that 
act,  as  they  were  also  decisive 
proofs  of  the  valour  and  patriotism 
of  those  distinguished  heroes,  who, 
by  their  gallant  exertions,  had  de¬ 
served  and  obtained  die  eternal 
gratitude  of  their  country.  After 
other  very  strong  arguments,  his 
lordship  said  it  must  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  the  proposed  measure  only 
.enabled  his  majesty  to  appoint  such 
persons  to  situations  of  high  im¬ 
portance.  Their  appointment  must 
depend  upon  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment,  who  of  course  would  avoid 
any  dangerous  or  improper  use  of 
their  authority.  In  addition  to  the 


advantage  of  enabling  the  country 
to  avail  itself  of  the  whole  extent 
of  its  population,  without  any  of 
those  restrictions  which  operated 
merely  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  dis¬ 
content,  and  to  damp  that  ardour 
which  might  otherwise  be  so  sue- 
cessfully  directed  to  the  public 
service,  the  proposed  measure,  in 
addition  to  these  things,  provided 
for  all  who  should  enter  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service  the  free  and  unre¬ 
strained  exercise  of  their  religion, 
as  far  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
their  military  duties.  This  was 
the  whole  extent ;  it  held  out  no 
encouragement  to  them;  it  establish¬ 
ed  no  institution  for  their  support 
or  increase.  The  abolition  of  re¬ 
strictions  in  point  of  rank  would 
place  before  the  sons  of  the  gentry 
of  Ireland  those  fair  objects  of 
ambition,  it  would  open  to  them 
that  career  of  glory,  the  pursuit  of 
which  was  synonymous  with  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire.  On  the  common¬ 
alty  or  Ireland  the  measure  must 
have  a  powerful  effect,  by  afford¬ 
ing  a  salutary  check  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  superabundant  population  of 
that  country,  as  it  would  induce 
numbers  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  his  majesty,  even  of  those  who 
bytheir  own  discontents,  and  by  the 
artifices  of  others,  had  so  lately 
been  urged  into  insurrection  and 
rebellion.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  moving,  “That  leave  be  given 

O '  *  O 

to  bring  m  a  bill  for  enabling  his 
majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  all  his  liege  subjects  in  his 
naval  and  military  forces,  in  the 
manner  therein  mentioned.” 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  although  he 
would  not  at  present  enter  into  a 
debate  on  the  proposed  bill,  yet,  as 
the  principle  of  it  was  one  which  lie 
felt  it  his  bo  unden  duty  to  oppose, 
he  thought  it  right,  even  in  the  first 
K  4  instance, 
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in^ance,  to  apprise  the  noble  lord 
of  the  nature  of  his  objections,  and 
to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  public,  to  oneof  the 
most  important  and  most  danger¬ 
ous  measures  that  had  ever  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature.  It  was  not  so  much 
to  the  individual  measure  that  he 
objected,  but  to  the  system  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  which  was 
growing  day  after  day ,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  expand  into  the  most  alarm¬ 
ing  magnitude.  If  it  was  desirable 
to  preserve  anything  of  our  antient 
and  venerable  establishments,  it 
could  only  be  effected  by  making 
a  stand  against  every  fresh  attempt 
at  innovation.  To  what  did  the 
proposed  measure  tend  ?  With 
any  degree  of  consistency,  its  sup¬ 
porters  could  not  stop  short  of 
abolishing  all  the  tests  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  interpose 
in  defence  of  our  religious  esta¬ 
blishment,  The  proposed  measure 
was  a  partial  repeal  of  the  test 
act,  founded  on  arguments  which 
went  to  the  repeal  of  that  act. 
From  the  arguments  that  were  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  present  day,  a  man 
might  almost  be  led  to  suppose, 
that  one  religion  was  considered  as 
good  as  the  other,  and  that  the  refor¬ 
mation  was  deemed  only  a  conveni- 
ent  and  political  measure.  Fie  was 
far  from  ascribing  indifference  on 
this  point  to  the  noble  lord,  who, 
he  was  sure,  gave  the  preference 
where  it  was  jpstly  due ;  but  the 
noble  lord  had  said,  that  it  ap¬ 
proached  to  a  spirit  of  persecution, 
for  parliament  to  hesitate  in  ap¬ 
propriating  the  funds  of  the  country 
to  the  support  of  those  who  preach¬ 
ed  a  doctrine  subversive  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  Fie  might 
be  wrong ;  it  might  be  policy  so 
to  dispose  of  the  national  revenue  ; 


it  might  be  called  for  by  the  true 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  Christian 
toleration.  He  certainly  did  not 
think,  it  was.  He  had  as  great  a 
regard  for  true  toleration  as  any 
man.  Fie  would  never  restrain 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  in  any  individual  ;  for  he 
could  not  conceive  that'  one  man 
could  commit  a  greater  crime 
against  another  than  by  such  an 
interference.  The  present  question 
was  simply  this,  whether  the  le¬ 
gislature  would  give  up  the  pro- 
testant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  or 
whether  they  would  make  a  stand, 
and  say,  “  We  have  already  done 
every  thing  that  toleration  requires 
and  that  the  catholics  have  a  right 
to  demand. ’’  Undoubtedly,  such 
a  declaration  would  he  the  dictate 
of  sound  policy  and  discretion. 
In  one  of  his  statements  the  noble 
lord  had  palpably  contradicted 
himself ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  house 
believe,  that  the  army  and  navy 
were  crowded  with  catholics,  and 
then  he  recommended  that  they 
should  have  a  free  admission.  With 
respect  to  the  proposition  for  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  it  was 
unnecessary  ;  for,  if  it  were  thought 
proper,  his  majesty  might  intro-; 
duce  such  a  regulation  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  war,  But  if  it  were  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  legislative 
provision,  the  utmost  confusion 
must  ensue.  One  soldier  would 
go  to  a  methodist  chapel,  another 
to  a  presbyterian  conventicle,  n 
third  to  a  Roman  catholic  church  ; 
in  short,  to  every  place  of  worship 
but  a  protestant  one ;  for  it  was 
curious  enough,  that  there  was  to, 
be  no  legislative  provision  for  the 
protestants  to  go  to  the  church  of 
England.  These  were  considera- 
tions  which  ought  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the 
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house  and  of  the  country  ;  but  he 
was  not  so  anxious  to  call  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  particular  measure 
now  proposed,  as  to  the  principle  of 
innovation,  which  was  gradually 
increasing ;  and  was  much  more 
formidable,  thus  stealing  on  by  de¬ 
grees,  than  if  it  were  fairly  ex¬ 
posed  in  all  the  magnitude  to 
which  it  seemed  intended  that  it 
should  arrive.  In  that  case,  the 
notice  of  parliament  would  be 
strongly  attracted  to  the  subject  ; 
it  would  take  it  up  in  an  extensive 
point  of  view  ;  it  would  determine 
upon  it  deliberately,  and,  he  trust¬ 
ed,  wisely.  The  consequences  of  a 
storm  he  should  not  be  apprehen¬ 
sive  about  ;  but  these  gradual  ap¬ 
proaches  were  dangerous,  because 
each  by  itself  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  notice.  It  should  be 
considered,  however,  that  even  if 
they  were  little  in  themselves, 
their  consequences  were  not  so. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  parliament  allowed  their  ac¬ 
cumulation,  it  would  ultimately 
have  that  extorted  from  its  weak¬ 
ness,  which  its  wisdom  would  be 
desirous  to  withhold. 

Lord  Temple  said,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  misfortune  to  have 
heard  the  speech  that  had  been  de¬ 
livered  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down :  he  could  not  help  say¬ 
ing,  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
savour  much  of  opinions  long  since 
obsolete,  and  to  breathe  a  kind  of 
spirit  fitter  for  the  darker  ages,  than 
for  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
times  in  which  we  at  present  lived. 
Was  it  necessary  at  this  time  of  day 
to  go  into  formal  proof  of  the  im¬ 
policy,  the  madness  of  intolerance  ? 
Was  it  necessary  now  to  prove, 
that  it  ever  defeated  its  own  end, 
anj  contributed  to  establish  what 


it  had  conspired  to  overthrow  ?  He 
hoped  that  it  was  not ;  and  yet  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  would  lead  the 
house  to  suppose,  that  that  gentle¬ 
man  himself  entertained  doubts  of 
a  truth,  he  might  say,  universally 
assented  to,  and  confirmed  by  the 
successive  experience  of  ages.  All 
that  was  asked  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  was  a  boon  of  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  :  and  it  was  only  in  case  of 
more  being  asked,  or  being  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  granted,  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman’s 
argument  would  have  its  effect. 
In  short,  the  whole  question  re¬ 
duced  itself  to  this,  whether  the 
exact  boon  now  asked,  was  such  as, 
if  granted,  could  render  the  catho¬ 
lics,  either  in  this  country  or  Ire¬ 
land,  the  objects  of  jealousy  or 
distrust  ?  In  vain  would  it  be  to 
expect  allegiance  from  those,  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  told,  that 
they  were  unfit  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  that ■  allegiance  ;  or  to  lf)ok  for 
attachment  from  those,  who  were 
not  to  receive  any  support  from 
the  government  of  the  country. 

A  long  and  animated  debate  took 
place,  after  which  the  bill  was  read 
the  first  time,  and.  ordered  to 
be  read  again  that  day  se’nnight. — - 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  18th 
that  the  subject  was  again  re¬ 
ferred  to ;  when 

Lord  Howick  addressed  the  house, 
nearly  as  follows  : — 

Sir,  since  I  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  into  this  house  a 
bill  for  allowing  dissenters  of  every 
description  to  enter  into  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service,  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  circumstances  have  oc¬ 
curred  which  have  twice  induced 
me  to  move  for  the  postponement 
of  the  second  reading  of  that  bill. 
1  now  rise  to  state,  that  the  same 
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circumstances  still  continue  to 
operate,  and  that  I  shall  not  be 
prepared  to-morrow  to  propose  the 
second  reading.  Not  being  able 
to  ascertain  on  what  day  it  may  he 
in  my  power  to  proceed  with  this 
bill,  I  think  it  consistent  with  my 
public  duty  to  make  this  statement, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  second  reading- 
will  be  dropped,  to  be  revived  as 
the  house  may  think  fit.  .  I  am 
aware,  sir,  that  this  intimation 
must  attract  much  observation,  and 
%  that  the  house  and  the  public  will 
naturally  expect  some  information 
with  respect  to  the  motives  of  it. 
All  I  can  now  say  is,  that  I  must 
beg  their  indulgence  :  I  am  not  at 
present  authorized,  nor  would  it 
accord  with  my  duty,  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  on  the  subject.—- 
Whenever  the  proper  time  shall 
come,  I  can  assure  the  house,  that 
no  man  will  be  more  ready  than  I 
shall  be  to  state  fully  that  which, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  I 
feel  bound  to  withhold.  I  there¬ 
fore  must  confine  myself  to  giving 
notice,  that  I  shall  not  move  to¬ 
morrow  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Roman  catholics’  army  and 
navy  service  bill. 

It  was  now  well  known  that  his 
majesty  was  forming,  or  had  al¬ 
ready  selected,  a  new  administration 
and  had  induced  Mr.  Perceval  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  ;  it  was  intended 
to  secure  to  him,  for  life ,  the 
lucrative  sinecure  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  salary  attached  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer. 
The  house  of  commons,  however, 
alarmed  at  this  innovation,  passed 
the  resolution,  “  That  no  office, 
place,  employment,  or  salary,  in 
any  part  of  his  majesty’s  domini¬ 


ons,  ought  hereafter  to  be  granted 
in  reversion.”  This  resolution  was 
proposed  by 

Mr.  Bankes,  who  introduced  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  house  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  liable  to  any  objection.  It 
came  recommended,  not  by  his  in¬ 
dividual  authority,  but  by^  the 
sanction  of  the  committee  of  the 
house  appointed  “  to  examine  and 
consider  what  regulations  and 
checks  have  been  established,  in 
order  to  control  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  expenditure 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
how  far  the  same  have  been  ef¬ 
fectual,  and  what  further  measures 
can  be  adopted  for  reducing 
any  part  of  the  said  expenditure, 
or  diminishing  the  amount  of 
salaries  and  emoluments  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service.” 
It  occurred  to  the  committee,  in 
furtherance  of  the  object  com¬ 
mitted  to  its  care,  that  grants  of 
offices  in  reversion,  though  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  grants  that  had  been 
made  in  former  times,  ought  to  be 
restricted,  and  put  a  stop  to.  In 
Ireland,  which  had  lately  become 
united  with  this  country,  and  was 
equally  entitled  to  attention,  the 
practice  of  granting  reversions 
prevailed  to  an  infinitely  greater 
extent.  The  practice  was  an  abuse, 
so  far  as  it  prevailed,  and  it  was  an 
abuse  likely  to  be  extended,  it  some 
timely  check  was  not  imposed  upon 
it.  He  was  therefore  directed  by 
the  committee,  as  its  chairman,  to 
move  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Yorke  gave  every  possible 
eradit  to  the  motives  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  and  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  yet  he  felt  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  assenting  to  this 
motion.  The  doubt  in  his  mind 
was,  whether  the  antient  and  ac¬ 
customed 
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customed  practice  ought  to  be  alter¬ 
ed,  when,  as  stated  by  his  honour¬ 
able  friend  himself,  it  had  of  late 
been  but  little  abused.  It  was  a 
favourite  maxim  with  him,  not  to 
change  established  usages,  unless 
he  saw  some  strong  reason  for  it. 
This  granting  of  offices  in  reversion 
liad  been  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
warding  services ;  and  hitherto 
it  had  in  fact  been  a  saving  to  the 
public  ;  for,  unless  these  offices 
could  be  given  in  this  manner,  ser¬ 
vices,  if  they  were  rewarded  at  all, 
must  be  rewarded  by  a  grant,  and 
a  double  burthen  would  thus  be 
laid  upon  the  public.  The  object 
of  this  motion,  as  had  been  stated, 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  and  yet  the  house 
was  called  upon  to  decide  on  it  at 
once.  The  notice  had  only  been 
given  the  preceding  day,  and  given 
in  such  a  manner,  that,  till  he  came 
down  that  day,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  the  purport  of  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  house  would  at 
least  take  more  time  to  consider  of 
it. 

Lord  Howick  gave  his  most 
cordial  support  to  the  motion.  He 
saw  nothing  in  the  arguments  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  to  induce  him  to 
think  it  ought  to  be  postponed. 
The  notice  given  yesterday  in  one 
of  the  fullest  houses  of  the  session, 
and  particularly  marked  by  his 
(lord  Howick’s)  saying  he  would 
support  the  motion,  and  adding, 
what  he  repeated  now,  that  not 
one  single  reversion  had  been 
given  away  by  the  present  admini¬ 
stration,  though  some  very  valua¬ 
ble  ones  had  fallen  in,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  as  ample  a  notice  as  could 
be  desired.  It  had,  however,  been 
stated  in  objection  to  what  he  then 
said,  that  some  offices  had  been 


granted  in  reversion  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  What  he  had  said  ought 
to  be  understood  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  of  the  subordinate 
departments.  The  fact,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  reversions  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  was,  that  the 
present  lord  chancellor  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  grant  the  reversion 
of  two  small  offices  in  his  court  to 
a  person  who  had  been  his  clerk, 
while  he  was  in  such  distinguished 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  who,  los¬ 
ing  that  employment  by  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  seals,  would  be 
wholly  unprovided  for  without  this 
grant  in  reversion.  This  was  the 
only  grant  in  reversion  that  had 
been  made,  though  a  tellership 
had  fallen  in.  No  custom  should 
be  allowed  to  sanction  a  thing. 


which  in  the  opinion  of  correct  men 
of  all  ages  was  improper.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  argue  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  practice  now ; 
many  better  opportunities  would 
occur  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
bill  that  would  be  introduced  on 
the  resolution.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  said,  that  this 
would  reduce  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  reward  services,  and  that 
it  would  increase  the  expense  of 
those  rewards,  by  rendering  it 
necessary  to  make  all  remunera¬ 
tion  the  subject  of  present  grant. 


The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  looked  but  slightly  on  this 
matter,  or  he  would  have  found, 
that  grants  of  reversion  had  usually 
been  made,  not  to  meritorious 
servants,  but  to  persons  who, 
from  their  tender  age,  could  have 
rendered  no  services  whatever. 
The  grant  of  i"6  versions  was,  in  fact, 
an  abridgment  of  the  means  of  re¬ 
warding  public  servants  ;  for  if  the 
holder  of  the  office  dropped,  the 
reversioner  stepped  in,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  its  being  given  to  a  meritorious 
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servant.  He  could  not  say,  whether 
grants  m  reversion  had  been  more 
or  less  frequent  in  late  years  ;  but 
several  grants  had  been  made  in 
late  years,  and  particularly  in  Ire¬ 
land.  He  gave  his  cordial  support 
to  the  motion,  and  he  wished  the 
house  to  go  still  further,  and  to 
come  to  a  resolution  against  the 
granting  of  any  office  for  life,  not 
usually  so  granted.  If  any  thing 
of  that  kind  had  been  done,  or  was 
in  contemplation,  he  thought  it 
highly  proper  for  the  house  to  in¬ 
terfere,  and  to  prevent  it,  by  ex¬ 
pressing  its  decided  disapprobation. 

Mr.  Plumer  (of  Hertford)  rose 
and  said :  I  wish,  sir,  that  this 
measure  had  been  brought  forward 
forty  years  ago.  This  has  been 
hitherto  my  sincere  desire ;  and  I 
therefore  give  the  motion  now 
made  my  most  hearty  assent.  Hav¬ 
ing  said  thus  much  upon  the  mea¬ 
sure  itself,  I  cannot  help  embra¬ 
cing  this  opportunity  of  paying  a 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  present 
administration  ( I  say  present,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  still 
in  office),  as  I  really  think  they 
have  shown  every  disposition  to 
benefit  the  country  by  their  judi¬ 
cious  measures-,  and  their  avoiding 
the  practice  of  former  administra¬ 
tions,  of  granting  reversions.  Upon 
this  occasion,  too,  I  have  another 
observation  to  make,  which  is 
this  ;  in  coming  down  to  the  house 
this  day,  I  have  heard  a  report, 
which  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  ;  I 
have  heard,  sir,  that  the  new 
government  which  is  now  forming, 
or  to  be  formed,  have  agreed  to 
give  to  an  honourable  and  learned 
member  of  this  house  (alluding  to 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  not  then 
in  the  house),  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life, 
in  order  to  tempt  that  gentleman 
to  take  a  place  in  the  new  govern¬ 


ment.  Upon  this  T  may  observe, 
that  if  men  of  great  abilities  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  rewards  at¬ 
tached  to  the  situations  which  his 
majesty  chooses  to  appoint  them 
to  hold  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  if  they  do  not  think  the 
usual  compensation  sufficient,  they 
ought  not  to  accept  of  office  at  all. 
I  do,  however,  at  all  events,  enter 
my  protest  most  solemnly  against 
the  measure  of  giving  a  man  a 
situation  for  life,  in  order  to  entice 
him  to  occupy  another  which  may 
be  more  fleeting  and  temporary. 

Sir  John  Newport  wished  this 
resolution  had  been  adopted  a  year 
sooner.  The  house  would  not 
then  be  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  new  was,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  Irish  offices,  which 
had  been  reported  as  proper,  some 
to  be  abolished,  and  some  to  be 
reformed,  and  which  could  not  be 
touched  in  either  way,  on  account 
of  the  interests  of  the  several 
reversioners. 

Mr.  Johnstone  approved  of  the 
motion,  which  was  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  on  which 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes) 
had  always  acted,  and  he  thought 
it  was  a  happy  omen  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  exertions  of 
the  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  He  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  think  a  mere  unauthenticated 
rumour  a  sufficient  justification  for 
what  had  been  said  of  an  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentleman  not 
now  present,  the  whole  tenour  of 
whose  life  had  shown  his  preference 
of  public  principle  to  private  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  could  not  help 
observing,  too,  that  those  who  had 
been  most  clamorous  in  cheering 
the  reflections  cast  on  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentleman,  were 
members  of  a  family  which  was 
loaded  with  wealth  derived  from 
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public  sinecures.  He  wished,  with 
the  honourable  gentleman  on  the 
door,  that  the  resolution  now  be¬ 
fore  the  house  had  been  adopted 
forty  years  ago,  and  then  that 
family  would  not  now  be  drawing 
60,000/.  a-year  from  the  labour  of 
the  public.  But  however  eager 
they  had  hitherto  been  for  places 
and  pensions,  he  was  glad  that  at 
last  they  had  found  it  expedient  to 
change  their  tone. 

Mr.  Henry  Martin  (of  Kinsale) 
said,  he  so  fully  coincided  in  the 
propriety  of  the  resolution  now 
before  the  hou^e,  and  felt  it  so 
necessary  to  counteract  a  system  so 
mischievous  as  that  which  had  been 
alluded  to  this  night,  that  he  should 
now  give  notice,  that  he  would  to¬ 
morrow  move  an  humble  acklress  to 
his  majesty,  praying  that  be  would 
be  graciously  pleased  not  to  grant 
any  place  in  the  duchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  or  elsewhere,  for  life,  which 
had  hitherto  been  usually  held  by 
the  possessors  during  his  majesty’s 
pleasure.  ( Hear  !  hear  !  from  all 
parts  of  the  house.)  Several  other 
gentlemen  spoke ;  wh,en  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  submit  his  motion  to  the  house  ; 
and  he  had  to  regret  that  this  task 
had  not  fallen  into  abler  hands. 
He  felt  that  he  had  little  claim  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  and 
trusted  that  some  gentleman  of 
greater  talents  would  come  for¬ 
ward  to  support  the  question  which 
he  looked  upon  as  his  duty  to  bring 
tinder  the  consideration  of  the 
house.  But  before  he  should 
enter  into  the  grounds  of  his  mo¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  propriety  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  forward,  he  wished  to  clear 
away  every  suspicion  that  he  was 
actuated  by  any  motives  of  hostility 


towards  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Perceval) 
who  was  the  object  of  it.  With 
that  gentleman  he  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  honour  of  being  long  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  his  abilities  and 
character.  Much  as  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  honourable  persons 
who  composed  his  majesty’s  late 
administration,  he  could  assure  the 
house,  that  in  bringing  forward 
this  motion  he  was  actuated  by  no 
party  motive.  He  wished  also  to 
show,  that  in  doing  this  he  was 
not  doing  any  tiling  that  would 
trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  From  the  year  1660  to 
the  present  time,  there  appeared 
but  two  instances  in  which  the  of¬ 
fice  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  to  which  his  motion 
particularly  applied,  had  been 
granted  for  life.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry,  which  he  had  been  able  to 
make  upon  so  short  a  notice,  wras, 
that  it  had  not  in  any  other  instance 
been  granted  for  life  within  that 
period  of  1 47  years.  This  would 
satisfy  the  house  that  this  motion 
for  an  address,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grarit  this  place  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  would  not  interfere 
with  his  royal  prerogative.  The 
first  instance  in  which  it  had  been 
granted  for  life  was  in  1 717)  when 
it  had  been  granted  to  lord  Lech- 
mere,  who  had  fora  long  time  filled 
the  office  of  attorney-general.  He 
should  establish  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cases.  In  that  instance, 
the  person  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  when  all  the  avenues  to  his 
profession  were  shut  against  him, 
and  it  was  thought  right  to  give 
him  some  provision  for  life  in  re¬ 
ward  of  his  services.  The  next 
instance  was  in  1782,  when  the  place 
of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster 
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caster  had  been  granted  for  life  to 
lord  Ashburton.  He  was  anxious 
to  state  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
find  on  the  subject.  Gentlemen 
must  not  suppose  him  ignorant  of 
the  cases  that  bore  upon  his  motion. 
But  under  what  circumstances  had 
that  noble  lord  received  this  office  ? 
He  had  filled  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general  ;  had  been  long  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  ;  and  had 
distinguished  himself  in  that  house 
as  much  as  the  learned  gentleman 
opposite,  but  in  a  far  different  man¬ 
ner.  He  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  support  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  authority  of 
parliament  ;  in  which  way  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  learned  gentle¬ 
man  having  distinguished  him¬ 
self.  That  noble  lord  having  got 
a  peerage,  when  all  the  law7  offices 
were  full,  it  had  been  thought 
right  by  the  persons  with  whom  he 
had  acted  in  parliament,  to  give 
him  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life.  But 
it  had  not  been  granted  to  him  to 
induce  him  to  accept  another  office 
of  honour  and  emolument.  It 
was  granted  for  services  already 
performed.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  committee  at  present 
inquiring  into  what  offices  ought  to 
be  abolished  or  regulated,  might 
not  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr. 
Burke,  that  this  office  ought  to  be 
altogether  abolished.  But  he  did 
think  that  it  would  become  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  that  committee,  how  far 
the  grant  of  places  for  life  was  a 
grievance.  For  his  part,  he  looked 
upon  such  grants  as  equally  griev¬ 
ances  with  the  grants  in  reversion, 
and  was  of  opinion,  that  no  person 
should  grant  places  except  during 
his  own  life,  unless  for  distinguish¬ 
ed  services.  In  such  cases,  he 
would  admit  the  propriety  of 
grants  for  life,  as  a  remuneration 


for  the  services  performed.  But 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  was  to  have  another  situation, 
which  was  in  itself  a  place  of  great 
honour  and  emolument,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  could  have  no  claim  to  the 
grant  for  life  of  such  an  office  as 
that  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  Were  the 
gentlemen  who  were  to  become  his 
majesty’s  ministers  to  be  tempted 
by  such  means  to  accept  offices, 
which  were  generally  objects  of 
honourable  ambition  ?  He  did  not 
mean  to  confine  his  motion  to  the 
particular  case,  but  rested  it  upon 
general  principles,  to  extend  to  all 
such  offices  pending  the  existence 
of  that  committee,  from  whose 
labours  he  was  convinced  the  house 
and  the  public  service  would  derive 
so  much  benefit.  His  motion  would 
not,  at  all  events,  be  liable  to  the 
objection  made  to  a  resolution 
moved  the  preceding  day  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
recommended  by  the  committee, 
that  it  was  an  innovation,  because 
in  the  course  of  147  years  there 
appeared  hut  two  instances  in  which 
the  place  had  been  granted  for  life. 
An  address  had  also  been  voted  of 
a  similar  nature  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  with  which  his  majesty  had 
complied,  and  had  been  graciously- 
pleased  to  reply  that  he  would  not 
grant  the  office  for  life,  and  he  had 
never  since  so  granted  it.  It 
might  be  said,  that  he  had  taken 
the  house  by  surprise.  It  ill  be¬ 
came  him  to  speak  of  himself,  but 
every  man  who  knew  him,  must 
know  that  he  was  incapable  of 
taking  the  house  by  surprise.  The 
motion  had  arisen  out  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
delay  of  a  few  hours  might  have 
rendered  it  nugatory.  It  might 
also  be  asked,  why  lie  had  not 
brought  forward  the  motion  under 
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the  late  administration?  To  this 
he  should  answer,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  any  such  proceeding, 
because  they  had  shown  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  grasp  at  every  thing  they 
could  secure  ;  because  they  had 
shown  the  disinterested  principles 
upon  which  they  acted,  by  abstain¬ 
ing  from  granting  any  places  in 
reversion.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving,  “  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  would  be  Graciously  pleased  not 
to  grant  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  any 
other  office  not  usually  granted  for 
life,  for  any  other  term  than  during 
pleasure.” 

The  honourable  J.  W.  Ward 
rose  to  second  the  motion,  to  which 
he  gave  his  full  and  cordial  appro¬ 
bation.  Grants  of  this  description 
appeared  to  him  unconstitutional 
under  all  circumstances.  They 
had  the  effect  of  raising  up  a  race 
of  men  to  live  upon  the  wealth  of 
the  public,  and  to  make  them  alike 
independent  of  the  sovereign  who 
might  promote  them,  and  oi  the 
people  by  whom  the  means  were 
supplied  for  their  support.  As  the 
grant  of  places  for  life,  therefore, 
had  such  a  direct  tendency  to  de- 
prive  the  crown  of  the  power  of 
punishing  weak  or  wicked,  and  of 
rewarding  its  meritorious  servants, 
the  motion  for  the  address  should 
have  his  warmest  support. 

Mr,  Perceval  said,  he  had  felt  so 
anxious  to  be  present  at  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  that  he  had  delayed 
accepting  the  office  which,  but  for 
the  notice  given  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  the  preceding  night,  he 
should  ere  this  have  held.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  by  his  presence 
to  take  care,  that,  if  the  house 
thought  fit  to  address  his  majesty, 
it  should  be  on  accurate  statements, 


and  that  no  uncertain  rumours 
should  usurp  the  place  of  facts.  It 
was  unquestionably  true,  that  he 
had  received  an  offer  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  accompanied  with  a 
grant  of  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life  ;  and 
that,  but  for  his  learned  friend’s 
notice,  he  should  at  that  moment 
have  been  in  possession  of  both 
those  situations  ;  his  learned  friend, 
therefore,  was  not  chargeable  with 
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surprise  in  bringing  forward  his 
motion  at  so  short  a  notice,  as 
otherwise  the  season  of  it  would 
have  gone  by.  He  was  not  in  the 
house  the  preceding  evening  ;  but 
understanding  that  such  a  notice 
had  been  given, — -instead  of  ap¬ 
proaching  his  sovereign  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  office,  he  had  aporoached 
him  with  a  request  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  might  not  take  place  on 
that  day,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  house 
on  the  subject ;  and  still  more, 
that  his  majesty  might  not  be  fet¬ 
tered,  in  consequence  of  any  ad¬ 
vice  that  the  house  might  think 
proper  to  offer  him.  This  request 
was  accompanied  with  an  assu¬ 
rance,  as  his  majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  think  that  he  could  be 
an  useful  servant,  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  pleasure  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  consequence  of  any  address 
from  that  house,  though  it  should 
deprive  him  of  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  oi  Lancaster,  formerly 
offered,  it  would  not  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  abate  his  wish  to  serve 
his  majesty.  It  would  therefore 
be  a  serious  subject  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  house,  whether 
in  the  present  state  and  crisis  of  the 
country,  and  when  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  were  before  them,  when 
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they  recollected  that  the  object  of 
forming  a  new  administration  was 
to  preserve  the  establishments  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  it,  whether  they  would  be 
disposed  to  throw  any  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  majesty  in  form¬ 
ing  a  new  administration,  when  he 
conceived  that  in  so  doing  he  was 
only  labouring  to  preserve  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  country.  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  thought  that 
he  ought  to  leave  the  subject  to  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  the 
house  ;  and  that,  as  it  particularly 
related  to  himself,  he  should  with¬ 
draw,  after  having  put  the  house 
in  possession  of  his  sentiments :  but 
before  he  withdrew,  he  should  re¬ 
peat,  that  whatever  might  be  their 
determination  on  the  subject  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  what¬ 
ever  sacrifices  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  make,  no  services  that  he 
could  be  called  upon  to  render  to 
his  majesty  should  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  be  withheld. — 
Mr.  Perceval  then  made  his  bow, 
and  left  the  house. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  that  if 
the  salary  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  were  not  sufficient,  it 
might  be  recollected,  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  other  of¬ 
fices  which  might  be  given  as  a 
reward  for  services,  when  those 
services  should  have  been  actually 
performed  ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
giving  away  the  means  of  reward - 
ing  great  services,  merely  to  induce 
persons  to  become  members  of  an 
administration.  Pie  considered 
that  it  was  a  most  serious  and  un¬ 
constitutional  attack  on  the  most 
important  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  to  deprive  it  of  all  power 
and  means  of  rewarding  great 
public  services,  by  taking  the  best 
places  and  gifts  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  bestow, 


before  any  of  those  services  had 
been  performed.  He  thought  that 
the  crown  ought  not  to  have  been 
advised  to  limit  its  powers  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  in  this  manner.  Upon 
the  subject  of  the  alienation  of 
crown  lands,  it  had  been  always 
observed,  that  in  whatever  pro¬ 
portion  the  crown  gave  away  to 
individuals  its  possessions  and  its 
right,  in  that  proportion  it  became 
weaker  ;  and  it  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  lucrative  offices.  If  they 
were  all  given  away  directly  or  in 
reversion  to  one  set  cf  ministers, 
the  crown  left  itself  without  that 
patronage,  and  power  of  rewarding 
great  services,  which  it  ought  to 
possess.  A  recent  and  very  re¬ 
markable  case  had  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  corroboration  of  this 
opinion.  On  an  arrangement  that 
was  then  proposed,  this  very  place 
was  offered  to  lord  Sidmouth,  who 
had  rendered  considerable  service 
during  his  long  and  meritorious 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  speaker. 
Lord  Sidmouth  declined  it,  and 
said  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
be  the  instrument  of  alienating 
from  the  crown  the  means  of  re¬ 
warding  greater  public  services 
than  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  per¬ 
form.  It  was  not  as  a  testimony 
in  favour  of  lord  Sidmouth  that 
he  mentioned  this,  for  the  noble 
lord  required  no  such  testimony  of 
his  disinterested  conduct ;  but  he 
mentioned  it  merely  for  the  infor* 
mation  of  those  members  who  were 
not  previously  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance.  The  principle  upon 
which  lord  Sidmouth  refused  it 
applied  with  much  greater  strength 
to  the  present  case;  besides,  it  was 
known,  that  there  was  a  committee 
of  the  house  now  constituted,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  considering 
what  useless  and  sinecure  offices 
might  be  abolished  ;  and  as  it  was 
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possible  that  the  committee  might 
consider  this  to  be  among  the  num- 
her,  he  thought  that  it  should  not 
be  thus  disposed  of,  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  all  usage,  before  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  was  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  it. 

Mr.  oturges  Bourne  could  not 
help  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  motion  was 
supported,  and  his  astonishment  at 
the  honourable  and  learned  quarter 
whence  it  originated,  when  he 
recollected  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  the  motion  was  acquainted 
with  the  talents,  integrity,  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  his  right  honour- 
able  friend.  The  value  of  the 
chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  did  not  exceed  2,000/. 
per  annum  ;  and  was  this  too  large 
an  equivalent  for  the  fruits  of  his 
right  honourable  friend’s  profes¬ 
sional  exertions  ?  The  noble  lord 
had  talked  of  the  committee  of 
finance,  as  entitled  to  inquire  into 
the  state  and  utility  of  die  office 
now  in  question.  The  noble  lord 
ought  to  have  know'll,  that  that 
office  belonged  to  his  majesty’s 
privy  purse,  and  therefore  could 
not  possibly  come  under  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  that  committee.  Before 
he  sat  down  he  could  not  help  ex¬ 
pressing  his  surprise,  that  the  noble 
lord  (Howick)  had  fixed  upon  to¬ 
morrow  for  a  certain  important  ex¬ 
planation,  when  that  noble  lord 
must  have  been  aware,  that  the 
leading  persons  most  interested  in 
the  discussion,  and  who  had  their 
story  to  tell,  must  by  that  time 
have  vacated  their  seats  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  new  appointments. 

Mr.  Sharpe  said,  that  if  he  were 
to  judge  from  die  specimen  just 
given  to  the  house,  he  should  not 
expect  that  the  new  administration 
would  be  good  at  making  convin- 
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cing  speeches.  He  could  not 
seriously  expressing  his  surprise  at 
the  assertion  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that 
there  was  no  difference  between 
the  present  case  and  that  of  lord 
Ashburton.  It  was  painful  to 
him  to  enter  into  any  personal 
comparison,  but  he  hoped  the 
house  would  acquit  him  of  any 
invidious  motive.  Mr.  Dunning 
was  most  indisputably  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  He  was  shut 
out  from  the  great  emoluments  of 
such  a  situation,  by  being  advanced 
to  the  upper  house.  As  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in 
question,  the  least  he  could  say 
was,  that  that  right  honourable 
gentleman  certainly  was  not  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  He  (Mr. 
Sharpe)  had  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  not  a  very  short  life, 
discharged  die  duties  of  a  juror, 
and  yet  ithad  been  his  great  misfor¬ 
tune  never  once  to  have  had  his 
understanding  enlightened  by  the 

O  O  J 

professional  exertions  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  He  would 
go  further  ;  for  the  truth  was,  that 
the  abilities  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  were  not  known  until 
he  had  got  into  an  official  situation. 
It  might  be  asked,  Why  did  he 
enter  into  this  unpleasant  compari¬ 
son  ?  Because  it  was  of  import¬ 
ance  to  that  house,  and  to  the 
country,  to  know  what  was  the 
real  extent  of  the  professional 
sacrifices  made  by  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman.  He  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  member  of  die 
finance  committee  above  stairs  so 
often  alluded  to ;  and  when  he 
saw  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  new  administration  was  to 
grasp  at  so  considerable  a  sinecure, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  them 
so  far  descend  as  to  endeavour  to 
justify  themselves  by  recrimination, 
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it  would  make  him  more  cautious, 
and  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his 
labours  with  greater  diligence,  in 
order  that  the  report  might  be 
made  before  that  premature  ex¬ 
tinction  which  he  foresaw  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  present  parliament. 
The  honourable  gentleman  con- 
eluded  with  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Montague  spoke  against  the 
motion,  and  Mr.  Henry  Thorn¬ 
ton  in  favour  of  it.  After 
which, 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  he  could  not 
refrain  from  some  observations 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  themselves,  when 
they  were  taking  credit  for  so  much 
purity  and  disinterestedness.  He 
would  ask,  how  they  could  recon¬ 
cile  with  those  assumptions,  the  in¬ 
decency  of  pressing  upon  that 
house,  on  their  first  accession  to 
office,  and  at  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
two  successive  stages  of  a  bill  for 
enabling  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  late  administration  (lord 
Grenville)  to  hold  as  a  sinecure  the 
office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
with  large  emoluments  annexed, 
and  the  duties  of  which  were  to 
be  done  by  another ;  and  this  at 
the  same  time  that  another  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  family  en¬ 
joyed  the  tellership  of  tire  exchequer 
with  emoluments  almost  incalcu¬ 
lable  ?  How  could  they  reconcile 
with  this  boasted  purity,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  increase  made  in  the 
sklary  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
lately  enjoyed  by  another  branch 
of  that  noble  family,  and  this  not 
avowed  to  parliament  in  an  open, 
manly  way,  but  effected  by  a  secret 
fund !  How  could  that  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  reconcile  to  his 
purity  the  calling  on  the  house  for 
3,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  further 
continuing  the  commission  of  naval 


inquiry,  and  not  say  a  word  about 
his  own  salary  ?  With  respect  to 
the  committee  of  finance, for  which 
those  honourable  gentlemen  took 
so  much  credit  to  themselves,  so 
far  from  their  having  the  merit  to 
originate  the  measure,  it  was  rather 
forced  upon  them  by  the  patriotism 
of  his  honourable  friend  opposite 
to  him  (Mr.  Biddulph)  ;  but  when 
the  late  ministers  found  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  too  popular  to  be  resisted, 
the  noble  lord  (Petty)  adopted  it, 
and  claimed  that  as  his  own,  which 
he  had  no  right  to  arrogate.  The 
honourable  gentlemen  boasted 
much  of  their  (economical  ar¬ 
rangements  ;  but  what  had  they 
done  for  the  country  in  efFect  ? 
They  had  indeed  appointed  com¬ 
missioners  of  accounts  without 
number  ;  but  what  had  these  ef¬ 
fected  ?  The  West  India  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  had  been  so  long  ap¬ 
pointed,  at  large  salaries,  had  not 
even  yet  sailed  upon  their  mission  ; 
and  as  to  the  army  accounts,  nothing 
appeared  to  have  been  effected 
there.  Such  had  been  the  conduct  of 
these  patrons  of  reform !  In  short,  he 
apprehended  that  whenever  those 
honourable  gentlemen  should  come 
to  state  what  they  really  had  done, 
their  explanation  would  be  some* 
thing  like  what  occurred  between 
general  Stanhope  and  general  Wal¬ 
pole  upon  a  former  occasion,  name* 
ly,  nothing  better  than  mutual  re¬ 
proach  and  mutual  recrimination. 
Those  men  were  the  fathers  of  the 
house  of  commons  at  that  day, 
and  the  house,  in  pity  to  their 
nakedness,  turned  their  backs 
upon  them;  and  so  he  hoped  they 
would  do  upon  these  honourable 
gentlemen, 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  it  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  observed 
in  the  honourable  gentleman  who' 
had  just  sat  down,  an  eagerness 

to 
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to  attack  the  late  administration 
and  its  friends,  though  certainly 
the  present,  like  every  former  at¬ 
tempt,  evinced  rather  an  avidity  to 
attack  than  a  power  to  be  offensive. 
The  honourable  gentleman  had 
arraigned  the  late  ministry  for  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  their  public  pro¬ 
fessions.  Having  made  such  a 
charge,  the  onus  of  the  proof  lay 
"With  the  honourable  gentleman  ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  defied  him 
to  produce  any  instance  in  which 
the  late  ministers  had  for  a  moment 
shrunk  from  the  principles  which 
they  had  professed,  not  merely  on 
their  coming  into  power,  but  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  that 
power.  They  were  denied  the 
credit  of  the  committee  of  finance. 
Did  they  not  support  it,  and  en¬ 
courage  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  ?  What  had  been  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  committee  ?  (Econo¬ 
my.  And  what  had  been  the 
avowed  principle  of  the  late  mini¬ 
sters  ?  (Economy.  Was  he  called 
on  for  an  instance,  he  would  in¬ 
stance  the  reduction  of  the  staff ; 
he  would  instance  the  barrack  de¬ 
partment  ;  he  would  instance  the 
reduction  of  the  department  of  the 
commissariat.  He  would  ask  the 
honourable  gentleman,  if  his  noble 
friend  near  him  (lord  K.  Petty) 
did  not  pledge  himself,  at  the 
outset  of  his  administration*  to  the 
adoption  of  every  practicable  plan 
of  reform  and  retrenchment  in  the 
public  expenditure,  and  if  he  had 
not  followed  up  that  pledge  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  official  autho* 
rity  ?  The  honourable  gentleman 
wished  to  deprive  his  noble  friend 
of  all  claim  to  the  merit  of  origi¬ 
nating  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  to  attribute  the  whole  to 
another  honourable  gentleman, 
(Mr.  Biddulph,)  from  whose  merit 
it  was  by  no  means  his  wish  to 


detract ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
his  noble  friend,  in  adopting  that 
measure  with  a  view  of  giving  it 
greater  extension,  by  no  means 
wished  to  deprive  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  first  proposed  it, 
of  the  credit  of  originality  ;  but 
surely  his  noble  friend  was  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  having  promptly 
adopted  the  suggestion  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  public,  indifferent 
from  whom  it  might  proceed.—^ 
Mr.  Sheridan  adverted  to  many 
other  topics  ;and  at  length  speaking 
of  Mr.  Perceval  he  said,  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  painful  to  him  to  make 
any  comparisons  that  might  be 
thought  to  wear  an  invidious  aspect 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
but  he  recollected  that  ever  since 
he  was  a  member  of  that  house  he 
was  mostly  in  office.  He  had 
been  attorney -  general  under  Mr. 
Pitt,  gnd  solicitor-general  under 
lord  Sidmouth  :  and  here  he 
begged  leave  to  pay  his  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  upright,  pure,  and 
honourable  conduct  of  that  noble 
lord,  as  it  had  been  explained  this 
night,  when,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  might  have 
had  the  place  for  life,  which  it  was 
now  in  contemplation  to  confer 
upon  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  had  his  honourable 
scruples  permitted  him  to  become 
the  instrument  of  limitation  to  the 
prerogative  and  constitutional  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  royal  master.  During 
the  short  period  of  the  learned 
gentleman  s  opposition,  the  air  of 
this  side  of  the  house  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  him,  and  he  was 
now  got  back  to  the  balmy  and 
blissful  atmosphere  of  the  treasury 
bench.  The  honourable  member 
had  asked,  Will  you  deprive  his 
majesty  of  the  learned  gentleman’s 
services  in  that  office  for  which 
he  had  been  qualified?  Now  re- 
L  2  ally 
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ally  be  was  of  opinion,  that  if  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  opposite  side  pos¬ 
sessed  any  thing  at  all,  they  were 
swarming  with  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer.  Even  a  noble  lord 
and  a  gallant  general  had  lately 
proposed  their  plans  of  finance  to 
the  house  ;  why  not  make  either 
of  them  chancellors  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  ?  Why  not  make  the  gal¬ 
lant  general  attorney-general  ? 
Among  all  their  financiers,  not  one 
could  befbui  d  to  fill  the  office,  but 
a  gentleman  who,  though  a  very 
frequent  speaker  in  the  house,  had 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  uttered 
one  word  on  the  subject  of  finance 
in  his  life. 

Several  other  gentlemen  spoke 
on  the  subject ;  when  the  address 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
93,  there  being  for  it  ‘d08,  and 
against  it  115.  While  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  address  were  in  the 
lobbv,  order  was  called,  andloid 
Howick  addressed  them  as  follows  : 
Gentlemen,  I  urd  -rstand  that  it 
is  intended  to  propose  to-morrow, 
that  the  house  should  at  its  rising 
adjourn  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the 
session,  or  than  I  think  consistent 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs,  or 
with  anv  views  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  adjournment  which  is 
to  be  proposed  is  to  next  Monday 
fortnight.  It  is  my  intention,  on 
the  grounds  I  have  mentioned,  to 
oppose  that  motion,  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  by  way  of  amendment,  un¬ 
less,  as  I  hope,  it  may  be  proposed 
by  somebody  else,  that  no  longer 
adjournment  should  take  place  than 
till  Monday  se’ennight  at  furthest. 
As  there  will  certainly  be  a  divi¬ 
sion  upon  this  question,  and  in  all 
probability  an  early  one,  I  hope 
gentlemen  will  feel  the  propriety 
of  a  full  and  early  attendance. 

March  'ifith,  in  the  house  of 
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lords,  lord  Hawkesbury  moved, 
that  the  house,  at  its  rising,  should 
adjourn  to  Wednesday  se’nnight. 

Lord  Grenville  rose  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stating,  as  far  as  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  the  causes 
which  occasioned  therecent  changes 
in  Ills  majesty’s  councils.  Their 
lordships  would  recollect,  that 
when  some  of  the  administration 
of  which  he  formed  a  part,  found 
it  necessarv  to  retire  six  years  ago, 
they  did  not  explain  the  motives 
of  their  resignation.  The  conse- 

o 

q uence  was,  that  misrepresentation 
took  place,  and  their  characters 
suffered.  To  avoid  similar  misre¬ 
presentation  he  should  enter  into 
a  vindication  of  his  character,  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view.  At 
the  period  he  adverted  to,  their 
lordships  knew  that  the  great 
statesman  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  his  majesty’s  councils,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  propose  that  parlia¬ 
ment  should  grant  great  indul¬ 
gences  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
buch  proposals  not  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  his  majesty, 
that  statesman  withdrew  from  the' 
government,  and  his  lordship  ac¬ 
companied  him.  The  same  opini¬ 
on  was  also  entertained  by'  his 
illustrious  rival,  that  luminary 
whose  loss  the  country  had  to  de- 
plore  in  the  course  of  the  }Tear. 
His  lordship  was  of  a  similar  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  if  he  erred,  it  was  in 
common  with  these  the  two  greatest 
statesmen  which  any  country  ever 
produced.  On  three  questions 
only  did  these  statesmen  agree 
during  the  course  of  their  long 
political  lives.  These  were  the 
sinking  fund,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  what  is  called  the 
catholic  question.  Two  of  these 
had  been  carried  ;  the  first  as  soon 
as  it  was  proposed,  and  the  second 
after  great  defay,  and  having  to 
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encounter  every  species  of  artifice 
and  misrepresentation.  Fhe  third 
rested  upon  such  grounds  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  policy,  that  lie  could  not 
conceive  how  any  one  who  under¬ 
stood  the  interests  of  the  country 
con'd  oppose  it.  On  a  former  oc¬ 
casion.-  he  had  sacrificed  objects  of 
ami-Yon  aid  gratification,  a!id  he 
v/a:  readv  to  make  such  sacrifices 
auain  He  did  it -upon  the  princi- 
ole  that  four  millions  of  subjects 
were  to  be  governed  by  concilia- 
tion  and  kindness,  and  not  by  in¬ 
tolerance  and  exclusion,  JDitFerent 
overtures  were  afterwards  made  to 
him  for  his  assistance.  His  an¬ 
swer  invariably  was,  that  his  sove¬ 
reign  might  command  his  services, 
but  he  never  would  relinquish  the 
privilege  of  speaking  his  mind  oil 
the  question.  An  opportunity  af¬ 
terwards  arose,  when  the  catholics 
of  Ireland  .wished  to  have  their 
case  taken  into  consideration.  They 
did  him  the  honour  of  selecting 
him  to  present  their  petition,  which 
he  willingly  accepted.  Upon  the 
event  of  the  motion  which  he  then 
made,  it  was  not  necessary  lor  him 
to  trouble  the  house  with  any  ob¬ 
servations.  The  majority  who  re¬ 
jected  it  could  not  he  understood  as 
having  given  a  lasting  pledge  that 
they  would  not  accede  to  it.  A 
few  months  after  this,  the  country 
was  deprived  of  the  great  states¬ 
man  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
majesty’s  councils.  The  king  sent 
for  him,  under  the  impression  that 
he  might  be  useful,  not  in  .supply¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  that  great  man,  lor 
that  was  impossible,  but  in  forming 
another  administration.  In  form¬ 
ing  that  administration,  he  did  re¬ 
commend  such  persons  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  entertain  sentiments 
most  congenial  to  the  constitution, 
most  of  whom  were  known  to  be 
friends  to  the  principle  of  granting 


every  indulgence  to  the  catholics. 
When  they  were  known  to  enter¬ 
tain  such  sentiments,  could  he  con¬ 
ceive  that  thev  would  be  called 

✓ 

upon  to  exercise  their  duty  in  any 
other  mode  than  the  constitution 
required,  which  was,  in  the  words 
of  their  oath;  to  give  “  full,  fair, 
and  open  counsel  to  their  sove¬ 
reign,”  and  to  advise  him,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments?  No  idea  wars  ever  held 
out  to  them,  that  there  was  any 
objection  to  the  concessions  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  catholics.  Far  from 
it.  Within  these  few  days  even,  he 
had  authority  to  say,  that  they 
came  into  council  with  their  judg¬ 
ments  unfettered.  He  would  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge,  that  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  press  any 
measure  ot  that  nature,  except 
necessity  required  it.  Fie  did  en¬ 
tertain  hopes,  that  such  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  might  be  given  to 
the  catholics  by  his  majesty’s  re¬ 
presentative  in  Ireland  ;  he  did 
hope  that  they  would  find  that  se¬ 
curity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
cabinet,  that  they  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  stir  the  question. 
His  object,  and  the  object  of  those 
who  acted  with  him,  was  to  knit 
together  all  classes  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  in  that  country  by  a  mild 
and  conciliating  government.  He 
entertained  hopes,  that  such  a  sy- 
te,m  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  agitating  the  question,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  was  known  there  were 
objections  to  it  in  a  certain  quarter, 
that  it  would  he  strongly  opposed 
in  parliament,  and  that  there  was 
not  any  prospect  of  success  for  a 
considerable  time.  Accordingly  they 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  revi¬ 
val  of  the  question,  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  last  year.  Some  symptoms, 
however,  of  that  disturb  ’d  state, 
which  in  his  opinion  could  be  best 
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prevented  by  that  measure,  broke 
out.  To  the  honour  of  the  noble 
duke  who  represented  his  majesty, 
they  were  composed,  not  by  having 
recourse  to  harsh  measures,  but  by 
civil  justice  alone.  The  attention 
of  ministers  was  soon  after  called 
to  the  situation  of  Ireland,  by  the 
representation  of  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  that 
country.  Other  circumstances  had 
also  occurred,  which  induced  them 
to  depart  from  the  determination 
they  had  formed.  The  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  power  of  Prussia, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  power 
of  France,  in  points  particularly 
dangerous  to  this  country,  made 
it  the  more  necessary  for  them  to 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
strengthen  the  country.  It  was 
their  duty  to  look  to  two  contin¬ 
gencies — peace  between  France  and 
the  continent,  and  a  continuance 
of  the  war  with  England.  What, 
in  such  a  situation,  would  be  their 
best  course  of  policy?  Would  it 
not  be  to  augment  this  force,  and 
diminish  whatever  danger  might 
be  apprehended  from  any  part  e-f 
the  empire  ?  What  more  effectual 
mode  could  they  adopt  of  doing 
that,  but  by  pursuing  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  would  induce  the  super¬ 
abundant  population  of  that  coun¬ 
try  to  enlist  in  the  army  and  navy 
oi  the  empire  ?  Such  was  the  po¬ 
licy  of  lord  Chatham,  with  respect 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
That  great  statesman  recommend¬ 
ed  that  every  exertion  should  be 
made  to  induce  the  people  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  country,  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  the  united 
kingdom  ;  and  the  happy  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  advice  were  soon 
evinced  in  the  disappearance  of 
every  symptom  of  discontent  and 
turbulence.  Such,  in  some  mea¬ 


sure,  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
day  ;  a  country  rising  rapidly  in 
manufactures,  in  commerce,  in 
agriculture,  and  more  rapidly  still 
in  population.  He  thought,  and 
did  still  think,  that  the  greatest 
service  a  statesman  could  render  a 
country,  would  be  to  conciliate  and 
engage  the  population  in  defence 
and  support  of  it.  Until  such  a 
system  should  be  established  for 
Ireland,  until  the  gentlemen  and 
higher  orders  of  the  yeomanry 
should  have  access  to  the  army  and 
navy,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  give  this  support. 
Could  this  be  possible,  where  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  was  not 
secured  by  law,  but  where  it  was 
dependent  on  the  caprice  and  or¬ 
ders  of  one  man,  and  the  obedience 
of  another  ?  It  was  to  provide 
against  these  dangers,  to  repair 
this  injustice,  that  ministers  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject  last 
summer,  and  that  they  determined 
to  propose  opening  the  army  and 
navy  to  the  religious  dissenters  of 
all  denominations,  With  this  view, 
he  thought  the  measure  now  be¬ 
fore  the  other  house  necessary.  The 
law  respecting  catholics  was  dif¬ 
ferent  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  advise  his  majesty, 
that  certain  indulgences  should  be 
granted  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
who  was  pleased  graciously  to  re¬ 
commend  them  from  the  throne. 
The  parliament  of  that  country, 
notwithstanding  any  apprehensions 
which  might  have  been  reasonably 
entertained  respecting  the  protest- 
ant  establishment,  agreed  to  open 
the  army,  and,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  the  navy,  to  the  catholics.  They 
passed  the  bill,  with  the  substance 
ot  which  their  lordships  were  all 
acquainted.  The  offices  of  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  master-general  of 
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the  ordnance,  and  general  of  the 
staff,  were  alone  excepted  ;  to  all 
other  military  employments  they 
were  eligible.  Subject  to  these 
restrictions,  his  majesty  was  en¬ 
abled  to  give  commissions,  both 
civil  and  military.  Such  were  the 
words  of  the  act  to  catholics.  In 
time  of  war,  there  was  always  one 
or  more  naval  stations  in  Ireland, 
and  whatever  vessels  were  there 
were  as  much  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Ireland,  as  they  were  to  those  of 
England  at  Portsmouth  or  Chat¬ 
ham.  No  instance,  however,  of 
such  appointments  or  commissions 
happened.  What,  in  consequence 
of  this  contradiction  in  the  law, 
was  the  state  of  the  country  at 
present  ?  In  case  of  invasion,  it 
perhaps  might  be  necessary  to  shift 
troops  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  the  other, — an  advantage  which 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  great  and  burthen- 
some  military  establishment  in 
both.  If  an  Irish  regiment  should 
be  suddenly  called  over, — the  mo¬ 
ment  it  landed  at  Chester,  or  Li¬ 
verpool,  every  catholic  officer  in  it 
would  be  placed  under  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  necessity  of  continuing 
to  serve  in  the  daily  violation  of 
the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  coun¬ 
try  he  came  to  defend.  He  would 
be  called  upon  to  do  acts,  every 
one  of  which  might  be  questioned, 
and  for  which  it  might  be  demand¬ 
ed  of  him,  e<  Are  you  authorised 
by  law  to  do  this  act  ?”  Was 
there  any  thing  so  monstrous  and 
absurd  to  be  found  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  code  of  any  country  ?  To 
apply  a  remedy  to  this  manifest  in¬ 
consistency,  was  the  object  of  the 
late  administration ;  but  how  was 
it  to  be  done  ?  W ere  they  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  act  of  1793,  and 
say  that  it  was  fit  that  catholics 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 


army,  but  that  they  should  only 
be  admitted  to  the  lower  ranks? 
What  was  to  be  thought,  if,  after 
having  long  and  faithfully  served 
the  country,  they  were  to  have  the 
door  shut  upon  them,  and  be  told, 

“  Though  you  have  long  served 
me,  though  the  soldiers  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  talents  and  bravery, 
yet  still  there  is  something  in  your 
belief  which  renders  it  impossible 
for  me  to  trust  you?”  Was  this 
the  argument  of  a  statesman  ?  If 
in  the  happier  days  of  1793,  when 
Ireland  was  not  so  likely  to  become 
the  theatre  of  war  as  it  now  is,  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  make 
these  concessions  to  the  catholics, 
the  reasons  for  doing  so  at  this 
moment  were  infinitely  stronger. 
Every  motive  called  upon  their 
lordships  to  give  the  boon  liberal¬ 
ly,  and  to  take  care  that  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  country  should 
not  be  paralysed  and  fettered  by 
local  restrictions.  The  next  dif¬ 
ficulty  related  to  the  naval  service, 
which  it  was  impossible  could  be 
limited  in  the  manner  settled  by 
the  Irish  act.  The  object  of  the 
Irish  act  was  to  open  the  navy  as 
well  as  the  army,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  that  intention,  instructions 
were  sent  from  this  country.  As 
the  law  now  stood,  a  ship  might  be 
commanded  in  the  harbour  of  Cork 
by  catholic  officers;  and  were  she 
in  the  course  of  service  to  be  order¬ 
ed  to  Portsmouth,  she  could  not. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  in 
any  bill  that  was  to  be  brought  in, 
to  open  the  naval  as  well  as  the 
military  profession.  There  was. 
one  other  point  remaining,  which 
it  was  impossible  their  lordships 
should  overlook.  In  the  year  1778 
a  law  passed  in  Ireland,  to  enable 
the  protestant  dissenters  of  that 
country  to  hold  employments  of 
any  kind,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
L  4>  without 
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without  any  restriction.  Here  the 
law  was  quite  different.  No  dis¬ 
senter  could  hold  a  place  without 
taking  the  sacramental  test  within 
a  certain  time.  If  the  Irish  law 
was  adopted,  he  meant  the  law  of 
1793,  would  not  the  English  dis¬ 
senter  have  a  right  to  say,  “  Upon 
what  principle  of  justice  do  you 
exclude  me,  while  you  are  a  friend 
to  the  catholic  ?”  For  his  part,  he 
was  so  much  a  friend  to  both,  that 
he  would  have  no  distinction  made, 
as  far  as  regarded  naval  or  mili- 
tary  employment.  It  was  therefore 
their  opinion,  that  if  any  bill  was 
brought  forward,  it  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  include  persons  of  all 
reli  gious  persuasions ;  and  such 
was  the  opinion  that  he,  for  one, 
thought  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
his  sovereign.  In  submitting  that 
measure  to  him,  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  had  been  observed.  The 
draft  of  the  dispatch  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  relative  to  the  com¬ 
munications  which  he  was  to  have 
with  the  catholics,  was  submitted 
to  his  majesty,  and  met  with  his 
approbation.  This  draft  recited, 
that  by  an  act  of  the  Irish'  parlia¬ 
ment  the  army  and  navy  were 
laid  open  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  did  then  propose,  that 
it  should  be  in  his  majesty’s  power 
to  give  commissions,  subject  to  a 
certain  oath.  They  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  the  law  of 
1793,  and  that  which  they  meant 
to  propose  ;  and  having  done  that, 
they  conceived  that  they -had  done 
all  that  was  necessary.  After  some 
objections,  his  majesty  gave  his 
consent,  that  the  measure  should 
be  proposed,  and  authority  was 
given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
communicate,  by  his  secretary,  to 
the  heads  of  the  catholics,  that  the 
army  and  navy  should  be  opened 
to  them.  In  that  interview  it  was 


asked,  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  restriction  respecting  ge¬ 
nerals  on  the  staff  should  be  done 
away  ;  and  it  was  answered,  in  the 
words  of  the  dispatch,  that  it  was. 
The  lord  lieutenant’s  dispatch,  stat¬ 
ing  these  circumstances,  was  sent 
to  his  majesty  for  his  perusal,  and 
returned  without  any  remark. 
The  draft  of  another  dispatch,  in 
answer  to  this,  was  also  sent  to  the 
king,  and  returned  without  com¬ 
ment  or  observation  of  any  kind. 
What  were  they  to  conclude  from 
this,  but  that  his  majesty  approved 
of  these  dispatches  ?  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  more  f  or  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  opinion?  What 
must  be  their  feelings,  then,  when 
they  se.e  libels  circulated,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  they  have  delude 
ed  their  sovereign  !  The  measure 
was  proposed  by  lord  Howick,  a 
man  of  as  high  and  punctilious  ho¬ 
nour  as  ever  lived,  and  he  would 
not  have  done  so  if  he  had  not  con¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  full  authority  to 
do  it.  That  noble  person  came 
from  the  conference  with  a  perfect 
conviction,  that  he  had  permission 
to  propose  it.  He  was  at  the  very 
time  waiting  at  the  door  to  be  adr 
rnitted,  and  lord  Howick  told  him 
distinctly  as  he  came  out,  that  he 
had  authority  to  propose  the  mea¬ 
sure  to  parliament.  He  had  an 
interview  with  his  majesty  imme¬ 
diately  after,  at  which  he  did  not 
mention  one  word  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
there  a  word  said  to  him.  He 
would  ask  their  lordships,  whether 
the  circumstances  he  mentioned 
did  not  authorise  the  conclusion  he 
had  drawn  from  them.  The  bush 
ness  was  accordingly  opened  by 
lord  Howick  on  Wednesday  the 
4th  of  March  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  11th  that  he  understood  some 
misconception  existed.  On  that 
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da v  he  learned  they  had  been  mis¬ 
taken,  and  that  his  majesty’s  con¬ 
sent  would  be  withheld.  Nothing- 
more  passed  than  expressions  of 
disapprobation  on  one  side,  and  of 
concern  on  the  other.  Much  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  the  next  day 
among  those  who  were  friendly  to 
the  measure.  They  found  they 
had  proposed  a  measure  not  agree¬ 
able  to  his  majesty,  and  they  came 
to  a  resolution,  for  which  he  did 
not  know  they  were  perfectly  ex¬ 
cusable,  to  withdraw  parts  of  the 
bill,  and  to  submit  it  with  modifica¬ 
tions.  They  proposed  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  be  allowed  to  modify  the 
bill  to  that  of  1793,  a  proposal 
which  was  received  with  gracious 
condescension.  Upon  reflection, 
they  found  that  the  difficulty  re¬ 
specting  the  dissenters  was  insur¬ 
mountable  ;  and  accordingly  they 
stated  in  writing,  that  as  they  could 
not  alter  the  bill  as  they  wished, 
they  requested  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  drop  it  altogether. 
Perhaps  their  lordships  would  think 
they  had  gone  too  far  in  consent¬ 
ing  to  drop  a  measure  which  they 
conceived  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  empire.  His  answer  was, 
■they  wished  to  accommodate  their 
conduct  'o  the  feelings  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty.  The  measure,  however, 
was  before  parliament,  where  it 
received  the  warm  approbation  of 
many  persons,  and  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  stop  the  discussion. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  be  allowed  to  drop  without 
discussion,  and  without  ministers 
being  called  upon  to  account  for 
their  conduct.  Had  they  allowed 
the  bill  to  drop,  still  the  measure 
would  come  before  parliament  in 
another  shape,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  explain  themselves,  and 
state  why  the  same  conciliating  po¬ 
licy,  which  they  recommended  out 


of  office,  was  not  followed  when 
they  were  in.  They  therefore  felt 
it  to  be  indispensably  necessary — he 
would  use  the  very  words  they 
employed — humbly  to  submit  to 
his  majesty  a  representation  as  to 
their  future  conduct.  They  did 
not  state,  that  they  must  reserve  to 
themselves  the  liberty  of  submit¬ 
ting  to  his  majesty  such  measures 
as  they  thought  necessary  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  catholics,  but  of  sub¬ 
mitting  them  to  his  majesty  for  his 
decision.  They  also  reserved  the 
privilege  of  explaining  themselves 
whenever  this  subject  should  be 
brought  before  parliament.  The 
answer  was  a  gracious  acceptance 
of  what  they  had  proposed,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  expression  of 
regret,  that  any  necessity  should 
arise  for  avowing  such  opinions  to 
parliament.  To  their  utter  asto¬ 
nishment,  however,  they  were  soon 
after  called  upon  to  give  a  written 
pledge  that  no  further  concession 
to  the  catholics  should  be  proposed^ 
A  more  painful  condition  could 
not  have  been  imposed  upon  any 
set  of  men. — What  would  be  their 
situation,  if  they  were  to  be  bound 
by  their  oaths,  and  fettered  at  the 
same  time  by  a  written  engage¬ 
ment  ?  Were  they  to  within  Id 
that  advice  which  they  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  safety,  nay  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  ?  Con  id  it  exist  if  such 
a  principle  were  recognized,  as 
that  ministers  were  acting  upon  a 
written  pledge  of  the  nature  he  had 
stated  ?  Suppose  the  existence  of 
Ireland  at  stake, and  ministers  were 
called  upon  to  account  for  their 
conduct,  was  he  to  justify  himself 
by  saying  u  Oh  !  that  corner  was 
torn  out  of  the  map  of  the  empire 
which  was  committed  to  my  keep¬ 
ing.”  Would  not  the  recognition 
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of  such  a  principle  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  constitution,  over¬ 
turn  the  maxim,  ‘that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong,  but  that  his  ministers 
could,’  and  re-establish  that  mon¬ 
strous  and  diabolical  principle,  by 
which  a  sovereign  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  his  subjects.  He  would 
not  take  up  more  of  their  lord- 
ships’  time.  When  it  pleased  his 
majesty  to  call  him  to  his  councils, 
he  accepted  the  invitation,  not  as  a 
matter  of  enjoyment,  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  duty.  He  would  assure  his 
successors,  whatever  they  might 
think,  that  they  neither  came  to 
*  a  bed  of  roses,’  nor  have  they 
left  one  behind  them.  As.  to  Ire¬ 
land,  lie  would  say,  that  if  any 
other  system  was  adopted  there 
than  that  which  was  so  happily 
pursued  by  his  noble  friend  near 
him  (lord  Hardwicke),  and  the 
noble  duke  who  succeeded  him, 
that  country  would  be  in  immense 
danger.  If  ever  those  religious 
animosities  were  revived,  which 
had  produced  such  extraordinary 
exertions  of  the  authority  of  go¬ 
vernment,  it  would,  he  feared,  be 
impossible  again  to  allay  and  com¬ 
pose  them. 

Lord  Sidmouth  observed,  that  as 
there  were  circumstances  stated 
which  made  the  misconception  ex¬ 
traordinary,  he  begged  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  their  lordships  while 
he  stated  his  view  of  the  part  in 
which  he  had  any  interference.  The 
dispatch  of  the  9th  of  February,  to 
which  his  noble  friend  alluded, 
contained  the  advantages  granted 
to  the  Irish  catholics  by  the  act  of 
1793,  but  did  not,  as  appeared  to 
him,  go  beyond  the  concessions 
made  at  that  time.  When  the 
proposition  was  first  made  respect¬ 
ing  the  present  question,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  to  him,  on  mature  consideration, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of 


the  case,  one  of  two  courses  must 
be  adopted  ;  either  to  repeal  the  act 
of  1793,  or  to  extend  its  provisions 
to  this  country.  Having  been 
acted  on  in  Ireland  for  some  time, 
and  considering  also  that  the  union 
had  sanctioned  it,  for  these  reasons 
he  was  induced  to  concur  in  adopt¬ 
ing  it,  not  merely  with  a  view  of 
assimilating  the  laws,  but  that  the 
benefits  of  that  act  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  catholics  of  England. 
In  this  there  was  nothing  new,  the 
whole  was  clear  and  intelligible. 
It  was  thus  understood  by  himself,, 
it  was  so  understood  by  those  who 
acted  with  him  in  office ;  and  he 
might  observe,  particularly,  that 
it  was  so  understood  by  the  noble 
viscount  ( Howick),  whom  he  could 
never  mention  without  feeling  the 
highest  respect  for  his  character, 
and  the  utmost  veneration  for  his 
liberality,  honour,  and  goodness  of 
heart.  On  the  subsequent  com¬ 
munications  which  took  place  on 
this  subject,  he  would  not  say  a 
single  word,  because  be  had  not 
been  present  at  the  discussion  of 
the  minutes  on  which  they  were 
founded.  With  respect  to  the  me¬ 
rit  of  the  general  question  affecting 
the  catholic  body,  he  should  readi¬ 
ly  as  on  former  occasions  say,  that 
he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  grant  of  power  to  the  catholics 
would  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
our  constitution,  by  infringing  upon 
the  church  establishment.  Power 
was  a  trust  for  the  preservation  of 
our  rights  and  privileges,  which 
would  be  annihilated  by  yielding 
it  to  the  catholics.  He  was  a 
friend  to  toleration  ;  he  would  let 
the  catholics  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  1793;  but  on  that  he 
thought  a  stand  should  be  made 
against  further  encroachments.  On 
coming  into  office  lie  had  not  com¬ 
promised  his  principles,  nor  de¬ 
parted 
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parted  from  his  feelings  and  views 
of  the  catholic  question,  though  he 
had  entertained  a  hope  that  it  would 
never  again  be  brought  forward. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  was  sure  that 
although  some  difference  of  opinion 
might  exist  between  him  and~  the 
noble  viscount  (Sidmouth),  yet  that 
they  would  agree  in  preserving  the 
barriers  of  the  church  establish¬ 
ment.  He  certainly  wished  to 
avoid  all  discussion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  he  found  it  impossible. 
Aware  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  placed,  he  had  requested 
his  sovereign’s  leave  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  if  it  should  take 
place,  and  accordingly  obtained  it. 
Before  he  entered  into  particulars, 
he  should  observe  that  the  catholic 
question  was  not  new,  but  one 
which  underwent  long  and  serious 
discussion,  after  which  it  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  great  majority  :  but 
the  noble  baron  (Grenville)  told 
their  lordships  the  distinction  which 
should  be  taken  between  this  ques¬ 
tion  at  present  and  in  1793,  adding 
the  duty  which  the  change  of  times 
had  imposed  on  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment.  As  the  noble  baron 
had  mentioned  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  line  of  his  duty,  he  would 
state  his  view  of  public  duty  by 
instancing  the  conduct  of  that  great 
man  now  no  more,  (Mr.  Pitt, )  who, 
though  he  went  out  of  office  on 
this  very  question,  yet  on  his  re¬ 
turn  did  voluntarily  state  to  his 
majesty  that  he  would  never  bring 
the  subject  under  his  royal  con¬ 
sideration.  Whence  did  this  dis¬ 
position  arise,  but  from  a  laudable 
attention  to  the  conscientious  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  sovereign  ?  He  did  not 
state  this  with  any  view  of  casting 
the  smallest  reproach  on  the  noble 
baron,  whose  conduct  was  different, 
but  to  show  the  regard  which  a 


great  minister  had  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  his  king,  on  a  question 
which  involved  scruples  of  con¬ 
science  in  his  royal  breast.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  viscount, 
that  if  we  had  not  some  steady  and 
permanent  policy  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  it  would  be  constantly 
occupying  our  attention  ;  he  did 
notmeanto  say  that  the  laws  should 
remain  unaltered,  but  he  contended 
that  there  were  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  not  be  altered, 
much  less  should  they  be  violated. 
The  right  of  petition  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  ;  the  trial  by  jury 
was  another  ;  the  independence  of 
the  judges  was  a  third;  all  of 
which  were  held  inviolable  at  this 
day.  He  conceived  that  it  was 
equally  clear,  that  our  protestant 
establishment  was  a  fundamental 
principle,  as  sacred  as  any  other, 
and  much  more  dangerous  to  be 
meddled  with.  We  might  make, 
changes  in  the  forms  of  the  law, 
and  modify  the  establishment  of 
the  army,  but  we  could  not  touch 
religion  or  its  establishments,  with¬ 
out  endangering  our  very  existence: 
if  there  existed  one  thing  in  the 
wide  circuit  of  political  regulation 
which  was  unchangeable,  it  regard¬ 
ed  our  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
With  respect  to  the  question  itself, 
he  could  say,  that  he  had  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  noble  baron,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  benefit  which  the  mea¬ 
sure  might  produce  to  the  empire  ; 
but  in  his  expectation  he  was  much 
disappointed.  Did  not  the  noble 
baron  know  that  this  bill  would  by 
no  means  satisfy  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  ;  that,  so  far  from  produ¬ 
cing  tranquillity  and  satisfaction,  it 
would  only  excite  their  hopes  and 
increase  their  demands  ?  What  did 
we  say  to  the  catholics  by  grant¬ 
ing  this  measure?  Not  that  we 
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made  political  concessions  and  refu¬ 
sed  to  give  them  the  sword,  but  we 
told  them  that  we  gave  them  the 

O 

sword  and  refused  every  thing  else: 
what  could  be  more  preposterous 
than  to  furnish  persons  with  the 
means  of  asserting  what  we  wished 
them  not  to  attain  ?  And  yet  this  was 
•  the  tendency  of  the  catholic  bill. 
He  conjured  their  lordships,  there¬ 
fore,  to  weigh  with  the  utmost  de- 
liberation  the  effect  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  and  the  dangerous .  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  arise  from  pass¬ 
ing  it  into  a  jaw.  In  his  mind  it 
was  a  mere  partial  measure,  from 
which  no  good  whatever  was  like¬ 
ly  to  result,  though /it  might  be 
productive  of  a  vast  deal  of  mis¬ 
chief.  His  lordship  then  repeated 
those  remarks  made  by  lord  Sid- 
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mouth  respecting  the  Irish  act  of 
1793,  and  added,  that  at  that  time 
the  catholics  had  no  notion  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  extension  of  power 
which  this  bill  would  grant  to 
them.  They  asked  for  certain 
concessions,  which  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament  granted  to  them.  In  fact, 
it  was  saying  to  them,  You  shall 
have  such  and  such  political  con¬ 
cessions,  you  shall  have  rank  in  the 
army  to  a  certain  extent,  but  be¬ 
yond  that  you  shall  not  go.  This 
clearly  was  the  ground  on  which 
his  majesty  meant  to  act  towards 
them,  and  accordingly  acquiesced, 
with  some  reluctance,  in  adopting 
the  act  of  1793,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  general.  Nothing  could 
be  more  clear,  from  the  course  of 
the  transaction,  than  that  this  was 
the  object.  But  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  clauses,  when  his 
majesty  understood  the  whole 
scope  of  the  measure,  his  marked 
disapprobation  was  expressed ;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  resolv¬ 
ed  by  ministers  to  withdraw  it  al¬ 
together,  accompanied  with  two 


reservations.  The  first  reserved  to 
the  noble  baron  and  the  noble  vis¬ 
count  (Howick)  the  liberty  of  de¬ 
livering  their  opinions  in.  favour  of 
the  catholic  petition,  if  it  should 
come  before  the  house  ;  the  second 
was  a  reservation,  by  which  they 
might  be  at  liberty,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  submit  this,  or  any  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  to  his  majesty’s 
perusal.  Their  lordships  could  not 
forget  that  there  ought  to  he  two 
parties  to  every  contract.  These 
were  the  propositions  on  the  one 
side  ;  but  in  what  situation  would 
his  majesty  have  been  placed  if  he 
had  submitted  ?  The  objection 
stated  by  him  in  the  first  instance, 
induced  his  ministers  to  withdraw 
the  measure:  but,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  all  the 
odium  would  be  attached  to  his 
majesty,  while  the  whole  of  the 
popularity  would  belong  to  his  mi¬ 
nisters, — at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  be  exposed  to  its  re-intro¬ 
duction,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  it 
might  be  difficult  for  him  to  oppose 
it  with  any  considerable  effect. 
He  conceived  that  the  placing  of 
his  majesty  in  such  a  predicament 
was  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and 
indeed  subversive  of  the  British 
monarchy.  If  there  was  not  unity 
in  the  government,  it  could  not  last 
long.  Considering  the  subject-  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  sovereign 
had  resolved  to  change  his  mini¬ 
sters.  He  could  state  for  himself, 
that  he  thought  the  difference  had 
been  settled  after  ministers  offered 
to  withdraw  the  bill  :  he  could 
further  add,  that  the  first  certain 
intimation  he  had  of  the  intended 
change  was  from  his  majesty,  on 
whom  be  waited,  in  obedience  to 
his  gracious  commands. 

Lord  Moira,  lord  Melville,  lord 
Holland,  and  lord  Caernarvon,  de¬ 
livered 
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live  red  their  sentiments;  after 
which  lord  Erskine  said,  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  catholic  question 
had  very  little  connection  with  the 
subject  really  before  the  house.  He 
himself  had  differed  from  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  late  colleagues  on  the 
subject  of  the  catholic  bill,  and  they 
had  acted  towards  him  in  the  most 
delicate  and  honourable  manner. 
They  had  not  called  for  his  atten¬ 
dance  when  the  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  cabinet.  If  he  was 
not  friendly  to  the  bill,  still  more 
would  he  have  thought  it  unwise 
and  inexpedient  to  have  pressed  it 
upon  his  majesty.  But  it  certain¬ 
ly  was  the  undoubted  right  of  his 
majesty’s  late  ministers  to  propose 
whatever  might  seem  to  them  most 
conducive  to  the  general  welfare ; 
and  they  had  acted  in  a  candid, 
honourable,  and  manly  manner,  in 
expressing  their  sentiments  to  the 
king,  and  declining  to  come  under 
any  pledge  with  regard  to  their 
future  conduct.  A  silent  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  measure  might 
have  been  construed  into  a  com¬ 
plete  abandonment,  and  would 
have  been  a  dereliction  -of  those 
views  which  they  had  espoused  and 
supported.  He  certainly  lamented 
that  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to 
demand  a  pledge  ;  and  that  the 
coming  in  of  the  present  ministers 
seemed  to  show  that  they  acquiesced 
in  it.  It  would  now  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  catholics,  that  no  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  restrictions  under 
which  they  were  placed  was  to  be 
expected,  and  they  might  thus  have 
recourse  to  more  violent  measures 
than  they  have  thought  of  before. 
He  concluded  by  observing,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  late  ministers 
deserved  the  thanks  of  the  house, 
and  of  the  country,  for  refusing  to 
fetter  themselves  by  the  pledge 
which  was  required  of  them. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  the 
eighth  of  April. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  lord  Howick  rose,  and 
spoke  in  substance  as  follows : — I 
think  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  giving  to 
the  house  the  explanation  which  I 
promised  on  a  former  night.  To 
begin. with  the  period  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  late  administration. 
It  was  perfectly  well  known,  that 
there  were  many  who  were  called 
to  be  members  of  it,  whose  opinion, 
and  whose  principles,  upon  what 
is  generally  called  the  catholic 
question,  had  been  recently  mani¬ 
fested,  in  the  most  authentic  way 
that  it  was  possible,  by  their 
speeches  and  their  votes  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  But  no  stipulation  was  re¬ 
quired  of  them  at  that  time,  nor 
was  it  hinted  at;  and  if  such  stipu¬ 
lations  had  been  required,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  late  ministers  would  have 
held  it  inconsistent  with  their  ho¬ 
nour  and  with  their  duty  to  have 
accepted  of  office.  At  the  same 
time  that  our  opinions  were  well 
known  upon  the  catholic  question, 
we  too  were  aware  of  the  great  dif- 
faculties  which  would  oppose  any 
further  concessions  ,to  the  claims 
of  the  catholics  ;  and  came  into 
government  with  a  sincere  and  ar¬ 
dent  desire  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  introduction  of  any 
question  on  the  subject.  We  hop¬ 
ed  that,  without  agitating  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  knew  would  be  so 
repugnant-to  the  feelings  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  we  might,  by  a  prudent  and 
conciliating  government  in  Ireland, 
keep  the  catholic  question  for  a 
long  time  at  rest.  At  the  end  of 
last  year,  however,  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  broke  out  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Those  disturbances  in¬ 
creased  to  a  very  serious  magni¬ 
tude  ; 
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tude ;  and  although  government 
were  repeatedly  urged  by  those 
who  preferred  force  to  every  other 
argument,  to  take  the  most  rigo¬ 
rous  means  for  suppressing  those 
disturbances,  yet  ministers  did 
hope,  (and  thank  God  !  their  hopes 
in  this  respect  were  realized,)  that 
without  adopting  any  violent  mea¬ 
sures,  they  would  be  able  to  sup¬ 
press  those  disturbances.  Many 
measures  were  under  contempla¬ 
tion  for  effectually  tranquillizing 
that  country  by  measures  of  con¬ 
ciliation  ;  and  among  the  rest,  that 
plan  was  suggested  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  bringing  before  the 
house.  We  considered  that  it 
would  operate  powerfully  to  the 
increase  of  our  army  and  navy  ; 
and  hoped  that  it  would  give  a 
vent  to  the  superabundant  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  country,  and  draw 
from  the  very  sources  of  discontent 
and  tumult  the  means  of  adding  to 
the  strength  and  security  of  the 
empire.  When  his  majesty  heard 
me  state  the  reasons  for  this  mea¬ 
sure,  which  1  first  intended  to  en¬ 
graft  on  the  mutiny  bill,  he  express¬ 
ed  his  consent.  Afterwards  a  de¬ 
tailed  dispatch  was  written  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  inform¬ 
ing  his  grace  of  the  measures  in 
contemplation  for  the  catholics. 
This  dispatch  was  laid  before  his 
majesty,  who  certainly  then  ex¬ 
pressed  his  dissent.  The  cabinet 
then  humbly  represented  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  their  reasons  for  pressing  the 
measure,  and  considering  it  of  such 
importance.  The  king  did  cer¬ 
tainly  show  a  degree  of  reluctance 
at  the  time,  but  finally  consented. 
When  his  majesty’s  assent  was  thus 
obtained,  the  dispatch  was  sent  over 
to  the  lord-lieutenant,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  the  contents  of  it 
explained  to  the  catholic  deputies. 


A  meeting  of  the  catholics  was  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  this  information ;  and  Mr.  El¬ 
liot,  the  Irish' secretary,  was  asked 
by  one  of  them  (Mr.  O’Connor), 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  go** 
vernment  merely  to  pass  the  law 
that  -was  promised  in  1793,  or 
whether  it  was  intended  to  allow 
the  catholics  to  rise  to  all  military 
offices,  including  the  staff.  Mr. 
Elliot  was  not  then  able  to  answer 
the  question  ;  but  the  catholics  un* 
derstood  by  the  dispatch,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  excluded  from  any 
situation  in  the  army.  This  ques¬ 
tion  having  been  communicated  to 
ministers  by  Mr.  Elliot,  a  second 
dispatch  was  drawn  up,  removing 
Mr.  Elliot’s  doubt,  and  authorise 
mg  him  to  give  a  decided  answer  in 
the  affirmative  to  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
question.  This  second  dispatch 
was  laid  before  his  majesty,  and 
his  majesty  returned  it  without  any 
objection  or  comment.  It  was, 
therefore,  immediately  forwarded 
to  Ireland.  However,  upon  the 
point  some  differences  of  opinion 
did  arise.  Doubts  were  entertain¬ 
ed  by  some  members  of  the  ca¬ 
binet,  as  to  the  extent  of  this  measure, 
who  declared  that  they  were  not, 
in  the  fir'.t  instance,  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  measure,  and  to 
that  extent  they  strongly  expressed 
their  objection  ;  but  the  dispatch 
had  been  previously  transmitted  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  On  the 
Wednesday  following,  after  the 
bill  had  been  read  a  first  time  in 
the  house,  I  attended  the  levee ; 
and  his  majesty,  after  conversing 
with  me  ajbout  my  department* 
asked  me  what  business  was  before 
the  house  that  day  ?  I  answered, 
that  instead  of  introducing  the  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  catholics  in  the  mu¬ 
tiny-bill,  it  had  been  judged  better 
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to  introduce  them  in  a  separate 
bill,  which  was  to  he  read  a  second 
time  that  day.  His  majesty  then 
asked,  whether  the  bill  was  to  be 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Irish  act 
of  1798?  I  stated  the  difference 
to  be  what  I  communicated  to  his 
majesty  some  days  before  in  the 
dispatch  addressed  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  repeated  the  reasons 
which  appeared  to  me  to  justify 
that  difference  ;  and  here  I  must 
acknowledge  that  his  majesty  did 
express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  :  but  although  his  majes¬ 
ty  did  so  express  his  disapprobation, 
still  I  did  not  conceive  the  consent 
withdrawn  which  he  had  original¬ 
ly  given  to  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,  and  I  was  very  naturally 
the  less  inclined  to  think  so  from 
this  circumstance,  that  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  had  an  audience  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  after  I  left  him,  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty  mentioned  not  one  word  on 
the  subject  to  my  noble  friend. — 
Upon  the  following  day  also  1  saw 
his  majesty,  but  heard  nothing 
further  of  his  objection,  nor  did  I 
for  the  whole  of  the  week,  although 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
hearing  from,  and  some  conversa¬ 
tions  with,  the  king.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  unfortunate  event 
which  occurred  in  my  family,  I 
was  for  some  days  absent  from  bu¬ 
siness  and  this  house,  and  that  ab¬ 
sence  produced  a  postponement  of 
the  order  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill.  During  this  period  I  had 
not  seen  his  majesty,  but  under¬ 
stood  that  he  had  communicated  to 
lord  Grenville  his  decided  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  measure  referred  to,  and 
that  his  majesty  conceived  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  it  to  be  far  beyond  that  to 
which  he  had  originally  given  his 
sonsent.  From  that  circumstance 
I  was  led  to  suspect  that  I  had 
misunderstood  his  majesty.  I  ac¬ 


cordingly  demanded  an  audience, 
in  order  to  use  my  endeavours  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  m;i* 
jesty’s  mind  upon  the  subject  ;  but 
my  endeavours  Had  not  the  effect 
of  removing  his  majesty’s  objec¬ 
tions,  and  I  had  the  regret  to  find 
that  I  had  misunderstood  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  or  that  he  had  completely 
misunderstood  me.  However,  from 
an  anxious  wish  to  avoid  giving 
any  pain  to  his  majesty’s  feelings, 
I  endeavoured,  in  concert  with 
my  colleagues,  so  to  modify  the  bill 
as  to  reconcile  it  to  his  majesty’s 
wishes.  But  after  a  good  deal  of 
deliberation  we  found  that  it  could 
not  be  so  modified  as  to  obviate 
his  objections,  without  destroying 
the  vital  essence  of  the  measure — * 
without  doing  away  that  which, 
would  be  satisfactory  to  thecatho* 
lies,  or  likely  to  produce  any  of  the 
important  consequences  which  we 
had  in  view  upon  its  original  in* 
troduction:  wre  therefore  proposed 
to  abandon  it  altogether,  in  de* 
ference  to  the  feelings  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty. 

Having  agreed  to  give  up  this 
bill  altogether,  we  did  at  the  same 
time  feel  it  necessary,  for  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  our  character,  to  insert 
a  minute  in  the  proceedings  of  the. 
cabinet,  stating  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  were  induced  to  give  up 
the  measure;  that  we  would  not 
press  any  proceeding  which  might 
appear  to  be  hostile  to  his  majesty’s 
feelings  ;  but  that,  from  a  just  soli¬ 
citude  for  the  interests  of  this  em¬ 
pire,  we  must  consistently  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  submitting 
at  all  times,  for  his  decision,  such 
measures  as  we  might  deem  ad- 
viseable  and  expedient  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  Ireland.  Now,  in  a  gar¬ 
bled  extract  from  this  minute, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  grounds  upon  which 
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v/e  were  induced  to  abandon  the 
bill,  and  the  words  “  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  decision,”  were  altogether 
left  out.  The  object  of  this  omis¬ 
sion  was  easily  '  intelligible.  It 
served  to  give  a  false  colour  to  the 

O 

transaction,  and  was  calculated, 
therefore,  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  writer,  who  thought  proper  to 
publish  an  artful  mutilation  of  a 
confidential  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
inserting  this  minute,  I  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  man  of  right  feeling, 
whether,  injustice  to  the  king  and 
to  ourselves,  we  could  abstain  from 
recording  the  ground  upon  which 
we  acted.  I  say,  nothing  can  more 
strongly  manifest  our  deference  for 
the  king’s  opinion,  and  our  disposi¬ 
tion  to  act  with  frankness  and  can¬ 
dour  towards  his  majesty,  than  this 
precise  minute ;  which  only  meant 
to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right 
which  belongs  to  any  individual 
member  of  parliament,  of  bringing 
forward  any  measure  which  he  may 
think  necessary  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  But  what  will  the  house 
think  of  a  proposition  being  di¬ 
stinctly  made  to  us,  tantamount  to 
an  absolute  surrender  of  that  right  ? 
Hot  contented  with  the  sacrifice, 
'which  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  to 
the  feelings  of  the  king  ;  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  proposed  to  us,  not  only 
that  we  should  withdraw  the  latter 
part  of  the  minute,  but  also  substi¬ 
tute  in  its  place  a  written  obliga¬ 
tion  of  a  directly  opposite  nature, 
pledging  ourselves  never  to  bring 
forward  again  the  measure  we  had 
abandoned  ;  nay  more,  never  to 
propose  any  thing  connected  with 
the  catholic  question.  Much  as 
this  proposition  may  astonish  the 
liouse,  1  feel  fully  satisfied,  from 
the  opportunity  which  my  official 
communication  has  afforded  me  of 
judging  of  the  nature  of  his  opini¬ 
ons,  that  his  majesty  is  actuated  by 


the  purest  motives.  Of  the  bene¬ 
volent  intentions  of  his  majesty  for 
the  interests  of  his  people  in  this 
transaction,  so  far  as  he  is  person¬ 
ally  concerned,  I  cannot  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt ;  but  of  his  ad¬ 
visers  I  can  say  nothing.  But  I 
will  appeal  to  this  house,  and  the 
country,  whether  such  an  obliga¬ 
tion  could  be  patiently  discussed, 
much  less  subscribed,  by  any  man 
who  ever  entertained  a  correct  no¬ 
tion  of  public  duty,  or  who  was 
susceptible  of  a  feeling  worthy  of  n 
respectable  public  station.  Need  I 
add,  that  this  proposition  was  such 
as  my  colleagues  and  myself  found 
it  utterly  impossible  to  assent  to  ? 
and  having  respectfully  commu¬ 
nicated  our  dissent  from  it  to  the 
king,  we  the  next  day  received  an 
intimation  from  his  majesty  that 
he  must  look  out  for  other  mini¬ 
sters.  These  ministers  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  ;  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  my  colleagues  and  I 
delivered  up  the  seals  of  office  to 
his  majesty. 

In  the  statement  T  have  made  I 
have  shown,  I  hope  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  these  three  im¬ 
portant  facts:  1st,  That  the  bill 
referred  to  was  not  proposed  in  this 
house,  until  his  majesty  was  fully 
apprized  of  it  ; — 2d.ly,  That,  what¬ 
ever  misunderstanding  might  have 
arisen,  the  fault  was  not  with  us,  as 
his  majesty  was  afforded  ample  op¬ 
portunity,  in  the  documents  laid 
before  him,  and  in  his  communi¬ 
cations  with  us,  completely  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  object  of  the  bill ; — 
and  3dly,  That, when  we  found  the 
bill  was  disagreeable  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  feelings,  we,  in  deference  to 
these  feelings,  immediately  aban¬ 
doned  it  ;  accompanying  that  a- 
bandonment  by  a  written  minute, 
frankly  intimating  to  his  majesty 
our  future  intentions,  expressing, 
however,  our  resolution  of  submit¬ 
ting 
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ting  those  intentions  at  all  times 
for  his  majesty’s  decision  and 
declining  a  compact  which  was  lit¬ 
tle  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
him,  as  to  be  honourable  to  us. — 
If  his  majesty  should  authorise  his 
present  ministers  to  lay  before  the 
house  any  further  information  or 
documents  on  this  subject,  it  will 
afford  me  considerable  gratifica¬ 
tion.  Every  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  entirely  agreeable  to  me. 


Mr.  Brand  give  notice,  that  he 
would,  on  Monday  fortnight,  move 
certain  resolutions  expressive  of 
his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
late  administration,  and  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  his  majesty 
had  been  advised  to  dismiss  his  late 
servants,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  A- 
pril  8. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

i 

His  Majesty's  Answer  to  his  Faithful  Commons — Petition  from  Sion  CoF 
lege  Delate  on  Mr.  Brand's  Motion  respecting  the  New  Adsministra - 
iion.  Debates  in  the  House  oj  Lords  on  the  same  Subject — Mr.  Lyttle- 
ton  s  Motion  on  the  same  Subject — Thanks  to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty ,  &  c. 
—Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  ordered  to  be  prosecuted — Speech  on  the  Dis¬ 
solution  of  Parliament. 


APRIL  8th,  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  met  pursuant  to  ad¬ 
journment  ;  the  new  administration 
having  taken  their  seats,  and  about 
30  newmembershaving  been  sworn, 
lord  George  Thynne  informed  the 
house  from  the  bar  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  been  waited  upon  with 
the  address  of  the  25th  of  March, 
praying  his  majesty  not  to  grant 
any  office  during  life,  which  was 
not  usually  so  granted  ;  and  that 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  re¬ 
turn  the  following  gracious  an¬ 
swer; — u  ITis  majesty  acquaints 
his  faithful  commons,  that  he  will 
tike  the  subject  of  their  address 
into  his  most  serious  consideration, 
and  thinks  it  proper,  at  the  game 
rime,  to  inform  them,  that  he  has 
thought  it  fit  to  provide,  that  in 
the  grant  now  to  be  made  of  the 
office  of  chancellor  cf  the  duchy  of 
1807. 


Lancaster,  the  office  shall  be  con¬ 
ferred  only  during  his  royal  plea¬ 
sure.  His  majesty  assures  his 
faithful  commons,  that  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  powers  with  which 
he  is  intrusted  by  law  to  erant  cer- 
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tain  offices  for  life,  as  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  the  prerogatives  of  hi  S’ 
crown,  his  conduct  will  at  all  times 
be  governed  by  an  anxious  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  public  interest.”  On 
the  following  day,  April  9,-  a'  pe¬ 
tition  was  presented  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  clergy,  meeting  at  Sion  Col¬ 
lege,  against  the  extension  of  liber¬ 
ty  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
After  some  other  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness, 

Mr.  Brand  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  forward  his  promised 
motion,  and  addressed  the  house 
as  follows : 


M 


“  I  rise, 
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“  I  rise,  sir,  to  submit  to  the 
house  a  few  observations  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  great  national  importance, 
and  involving  in  it  questions  of  the 
most  serious  constitutional  consi¬ 
deration.  And  in  doing  so,  sir,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  sincere 
regret  that  a  duty  of  such  moment 
had  not  devolved  upon  some  mem¬ 
ber  more  competent  to  discharge 
it  than  the  humble  individual 
who,  in  his  zeal  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  was  heedless  of  the  difficulties 
which  his  inferiority  must  in  such 
an  undertaking  have  to  contend 
against.  But,  sir,  however  in¬ 
adequate  1  may  prove,  I  have  to 
conjure  the  house  not  to  attribute 
the  feebleness  of  the  advocate  to 
the  weakness  o  1  the  cause,  but  rather 
let  it  be  disposed  to  conclude  that, 
as  a  becoming  sense  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  question  and  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  fills  me  with  dismay,  so 
should  the  indulgence  of  this  house 
contribute  to  remove  it.  Sir,  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  staid 
those  foul  calumnies  that  presumed 
with  equal  ignorance  and  malice 
to  prejudge  and  to  condemn  the 
motives  that  influenced  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  majesty’s  late  servants, 
so  far  as  that  conduct  related  to 
the  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
that  led  to  their  dismissal;  and 
this,  sir,  not  upon  the  principle  of 
preferring  any  one  ministry,  or  of 
adhering  to  any  one  party,  but 
upon  the  great  and  unshaken  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  unrestricted  pro¬ 
pagation  of  such  slanders,  how¬ 
ever  gross  or  false,  tends  in  an 
alarming  degree  to  vitiate  the 
public  mind,  and  thus  to  assail 
political  integrity  in  its  very  source; 
for  they  have  but  empty  notions  of 
our  greatness  as  a  people,  who  do 
not  understand  that  public  virtue 
is  national  security.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  sir,  that  I  wish  such 
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slanderers  had  been  staid,  at  l^ast 
until  the  ingenuous,  manly,  and 
luminous  statement  of  the  noble 
lord  (Howick)  had  gone  abroad, 
and  rendered  them  contemptible 
and  harmless.  Sir,  that  statement 
enabled  me  to  form  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  opinion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  late  ministers,  immediately 
previous  to  their  departure  from 
power ;  and,  as  I  consider  the 
question  upon  that  part  of  their 
conduct  as  involving  great  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  I  have  foregone 
my  original  intention  of  going  at 
large  into  the  general  merits  of 
their  administration,  and  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  brief  consi¬ 
deration  of  that  conduct  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  discus¬ 
sion,  and  to  the  principles  by  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  regulated. 
I  presume  then,  sir,  I  shall  not  be 
thought  to  have  stated  a  <  very 
hazardous  proposition,  when  I  as¬ 
sert,  that  if  the  law  has  taken 
responsibility  from  the  executive, 
it  has  secured  the  people  by  attach¬ 
ing  that  responsibility  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  crown.  Independently 
then  of  all  constitutional  conside¬ 
rations,  I  would  ask,  Is  it  consist¬ 
ent  with  common  sense  or  common 
justice  to  exact  a  written  pledge 
restrictive  of  the  free  exercise  of 
judgment,  from  those  men  who  are 
alone  to  be  responsible  ?  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  men  should 
pledge  themselves  to  act  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judg¬ 
ment,  when  they"  only  can  suffer 
and  be  punished  for  that  conduct 
of  which  they  disapprove  ?  But,  sir, 
when  considered  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  the  question  is  only 
less  absurd,  because  it  is  more 
alarming.  If  the  crown  is  not 
responsible,  and  if  the  servants  of 
the  crown  are  allowed  to  pledge 
themselves  to  the-  executive,  what 
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becomes  of  that  responsibility  which 
is  in  itself  the  best  preservative  of 
:he  constitution.  If  the  king  is  not 
'esponsible  by  law,  and  his  mini¬ 
sters  are  not  responsible  by  virtue 
certain  initiatory  pledges,  I 
^vould  ask,  where  is  the  people’s 
security  against  the  evils  of  bad 
government  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
question  the  exercise  of  the  prero¬ 
gative  ;  the  king  has  an  undoubted 
'ight  t@  appoint  his  own  servants, 
o  select  his  own  counsellors,  to 
idvance  his  ministers  to  dignities, 
)r  to  dismiss  them  from  his  service  ; 
)Ut  I  maintain  that  the  king  has 
*ot  a  right  to  restrict  the  range  of 
heir  advice,  or  to  control  the 
■ree  exercise  of  their  judgments, 
rionest  men,  who  truly  understood 
he  public  good,  who  were  loyal 
0  their  king,  and  just  to  their 
:ountry,  could  not  listen  for  a 
noment  to  any  pledge  that  went 
o  restrain  them  from  offering  such 
idvice  as  they  from  time  to  time 
night  in  their  consciences  think  it 
necessary  to  propose.  But  such 
nen  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
hose  political  adventurers  who,  in 
heir  eager  pursuit  of  power  and 
molument,  were  not  ashamed, 
-vhile  they  pledged  themselves  to 
he  crown,  to  proffer  their  invalid 
security  to  a  deluded  people.  Sir, 
the  responsibility  of  the  king’s 
iervants  there  can  be,  in  the  house, 
>ut  one  opinion,  and  though  I  do 
tot  at  all  think  it  necessary  to  ob- 
rude  longer  upon  your  valuable 
true,  by  attempting  to  demonstrate 
institutional  principles  that  may 
so  justly  termed  axiomatic;  yet; 
yhen  I  consider  how  intimately 
ne  sacred  duty  of  a  privy  couri- 
rilor  is  involved  in  the  present 
Question,  I  cannot  abstain,  taking 
t  in  this  point  of  view,  from  sub- 
nitting  to  you  One  further  obser¬ 
vation.  The  duty  of  a  privy  coun-i 


sellor,  as  stated  by  lord  Coke,  re¬ 
quires  him  to  advise  “  generally  in 
all  things  that  may  be  to  the  king*s 
honour  and  behoof,  and  to  the 
good  of  his  realms,  lordships,  and 
subjects,  without  partiality  or  ex¬ 
ception  of  persons,  not  leaving  or 
eschewing  so  to  do  for  affection, 
love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread  of 
any  person  or  persons.”  This,  sir,' 
in  my  humble  opinion,  brings  the 
question  within  the  narrowest  com¬ 
pass.  Could  the  late  ministers, 
consistently  with  the  oath  they  had 
taken  as  privy  counsellors,  have 
subscribed  the  pledge  required  of 
them?  Here,  then,  sir,  will  T 
leave  it  to  the  house.  I  shall  not 
now  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  late  administration  ;  in 
my  review  of  it,  I  find  nothing  to 
censure^  and  milch  to  applaud. 
It  is  not  for  me,  sir,  to  remipd  this 
house  of  their  services ;  it  is  not 
for  me  to  tell  this  house  that  that 
administration,  in  the  hour  of  their 
dismissal,  possessed  the  entire  con¬ 
fidence  of  parliament.  I  have 
now,  sir,  only  to  thank  the  house 
for  their  indulgence,  and  to  move 
ie  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  first 
duties  of  the  confidential  servants 
of  the  crcivn,  to  restrain  themselves 
by  any  pledge,  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied,  from  offering  to  the  king 
any  advice  which  the  course'  of 
circumstances  may  render  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  welfare  and  security 
of  any  part  of  his  majesty’s  ex¬ 
tensive  empire.” 

Mr.  Lambe  rose  to  second  the 
motion  of  his  honourable  friend, 
from  which  at  no  time  could  he 
willingly  withhold  his  support ;  but 
which  at  the  present  moment  he 
thought  a  question  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  constitution  ;  and 
had  his  speech  even  been  less  clear, 
eloquent,  and  Satisfactory,  he 
(Mri  L.)  should  not  have  veiv 
^  ^  lured 
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tured  to  obtrude  at  length  upon 
the  indulgence  of  the  house  :  for 
though  the  subject  was  of  the  first 
magnitude,  yet  lie  thought  thespiiit 
of  the  question  lay  within  a  very- 
narrow  compass.  The  rumours  oi 
an  intended  charge  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  which  so  much  agitated 
die  public  mind,  he  for  one  most 
deeply  lamented  to  find  realized  ; 
more  especially  as  their  dismissal 
was  said  to  lie  in  consequence  cf 
their  declining  to  abdicate  a  right, 
or  rather  a  duty,  so  important  as 
that  of  advising  their  sovereign  in 
all  public  matters  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  and  consciences. 
He  was  seriously  concerned  to  see 
removed  from  the  councils  of  their 
sovereign,  the  men  who  were  such 
able  props  to  the  constitution  at  a 
moment  when  their  services  were 
so  necessary  ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  house  would  be  wanting  to  its 
own  dignity,  if  it  deferred  to  ex¬ 
press  its  opinion  upon  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  The  constitution  of  this  realm 
required  that  the  king,  in  exercising 
the  functions  of  government,  should 
take  the  advice  of  the  two  great 
councils  of  the  nation,  the  houses 
of  lords  and  commons.  But  the 
slow  progress  as  well  as  publicity 
of  their  deliberations  would,  in 
many  instances,  destroy  that  se¬ 
crecy,  and  interfere  with  that 
promptitude  and  dispatch,  so  often 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
measures  of  the  government.  It 
had  been  adopted  as  a  principle 
coeval  with  the  constitution,  that 
the  right  and  duty  of  both  houses 
to  advise  the  sovereign  might  be 
deputed  to  a  selection  from  the 
members  of  both  houses,  chosen 
by  his  majesty  as  his  privy  coun¬ 
sellors,  by  whose  advice  every  act 
of  the  government  was  supposed 
to  be  guided ;  and  thus,  as  far  as 
was  possible  in  a  human  institution, 
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to  give  to  the  free  government  of 
England  all  the  advantages  of 
secrecy  and  dispatch  which  belong 
to  an  arbitrary  monarchy.  But 
what  surety  did  the  country  possess 
that  this  duty  would  be  honestly 
performed  by  those  men  who  could 
restrain  themselves  by  a  pledge  to 
withhold  their  advice  from  his 
majesty,  upon  any  occasion,  how¬ 
ever  important  or  indispensable  to 
the  security  of  his  majesty’s  do¬ 
minions  ?  What  security  had  the 
country  against  such  men  giving 
their  sovereign  the  worst  advice  ; 
or  how  could  the  people  be  secure 
of  their  liberties,  under  the  novern- 
ment  of  men  who,  for  the  sake  of 
possessing  power,  could  violate 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  break 
their  oaths  as  privy  counsellors, 
and  risk  their  responsibility  as  mi¬ 
nisters?  By  such  men,  mischievous 
measures  might  be  advised,  which 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  could 
never  repair  ;  indeed,  neither  par¬ 
liament  nor  the  country  could  place 
any  reliance  on  men  who  could 
pledge  themselves  to  withhold  the 
salutary  advice  from  their  sove¬ 
reign,  which  they  were  bound  by 
their  oath?  and  their  duties  in  all 
cases  to  give.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
had  said,  that,  in  the  quaint  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  times,  it  was  the  wish 
of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  that 
had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  Henry  VIII.,  that  his 
privy  counsellors  should  leave  all 
simulation  and  dissimulation  at  the 
porter’s  lodge,  when  they  came  to 
council.  In  his  remark  upon  this, 
he  had  said,  that  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth  alone  should  reach  the 
royal  ear.  But  what  was  to  be 
the  security  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  if  the  doctrines  now 
broached  should  be  established  ? 
The  country  and  the  parliament 
might  say  to  themselves,  that  his 
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majesty’s  ministers  were  carrying 
on  their  measures  for  reasons 
known  to  them,  but  which  they 
could  not  divulge  consistently  with 
their  oaths  as  privy  counsellors. 
If  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
pledge  required  were  to  be  allowed 
to  pass,  or  to  be  sanctioned,  the 
constitution  would  be  at  an  end. 
Ministers  might  be  men  of  rank 
and  talents,  but  by  signing  such  a 
pledge,  they  would  resign  their 
duty  as  honest  counsellors  of  the 
crown  ;  and  if  the  house  were  to 
sit  silent  on  such  a  question,  it 
would  abandon  that  constitution 
which  it  was  its  pride,  its  duty, 
and  its  glory  to  maintain,  to  pre¬ 
serve,  and  to  defend. 

General  Crauford  said,  “  I  rise, 
sir,  with  all  that  diffidence  which 
a  person  naturally  feels  when' he 
offers  himself  for  the  first  time 
to  the  notice  of  so  august  an 
assembly  as  this  ;  and  that  diffi¬ 
dence  is  extremely  increased  by  a 
consciousness  of  my  inability  to 
do  ju  slice  to  a  subject  of  such 
importance  as  that  now  before  the 
house.  But,  sir,  on  this  most  mo¬ 
mentous  occasion,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  a  silent  vote ;  and 
I  am  particularly  desirous  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  motives  which  lead 
me  now  to  differ  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  late  ministers,  with  whom  I 
used  to  act,  and  for  many  of  whom 
1  have  long' entertained  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem.  The  present 
motion,  sir,  contains  an  abstract 
proposition,  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  to  anv  useful  pui  nose 
separately  from  its  application  ;  it 
lias  arisen  immediately  out  of  the 
late  change  in  his  majesty’s  coun¬ 
cils.  Though  quite  abstract  in 
appearance,  it  has  undoubtedly  a 
retrospective  view  in  this  instance, 
and  we  must  take  it  back  to  its 
source,  and  couple  it  with  the 


causes  that  led  to  the  removal  of 
his  majesty’s  late  ministers  from 
office,  before  we  can  properly  en¬ 
tertain  the  discussion;  we  must  not 
be  led  away  by  an  abstract  theory 
from  the  real,  though  disguised  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  present  motion.  I  must 
beg  leave,  sir,  to  make  one  or  two 
preliminary  observations,  from 
which  I  think  there  can  be  but  few 
dissentient  voices ;  namely,  that 
adverting  to  the  deep  rooted  and 
most  conscientious  scruples  which 
have  been  long  known  to  exist  in 
the  royal  mind,  with  respect  to 
the  removal  of  those  disabilities  to 
which  the  Roman  catholics  are 
now  subject ;  scruples  that  have 
the  most  religious,  and  I  must  say 
the  most  constitutional  foundation, 
because  they  arise  from  the  most 
sacred  doubts,  as  well  as  to  the 
admissibility,  in  a  religious  sense, 
of  giving  such  extensive  latitude  to 
the  coronation  oath,  as,  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  sense,  of  deviating  so  widely 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  from  doubts 
too  of  the  expediency  of  the  mea¬ 
sure,  in  immediate  relation  to  the 
welfare  and  liberties  of  the  empire 
in  general,  for  which  his  majesty 
has,  invariably,  during  the  course 
of  a  very  long  reign,  evinced  the 
utmost  paternal  solicitude.  Advert¬ 
ing,  I  say,  to  these  circumstances, 
th£  subject  of  removing  catholic 
disabilities,  never,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  brought  before  his  ma¬ 
jesty  without  the  most  indispensable 
necessity,  an  urgency  so  irresistible 
as  absolutely  to  involve  the  safety 
of  the  empire.  My  next  obser¬ 
vation,  sir,  is,  that  in  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  such  an  extreme  case, 
when  it  might  appear  quite  indis¬ 
pensable  to  submit  the  subject  to 
his  majesty’s  consideration,  it  be¬ 
hoves  those  who  may  then  be  the 
advisers  of  the  crown,  to  take  the 
M  3  utmost 
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utmost  pains  to  explain  the  matter 
most  fully,  to  place  it  in  all  its 
views,  to  shew  all  its  bearings  and 
possible  consequences,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  such  a  deliberation  upon  it 
in  the  royal  mind,  as  entirely  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  miscon¬ 
ception,  to  make  it  clear  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
king  is  completely  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  measure  to  which 
his  consent  is  asked  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  if  any  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  arise,  to  make  an  extension 
of  the  originally  proposed  measure 
necessary,  another  discussion  and 
explanation  equally  ample  and  ac¬ 
curate,  and  detailed  with  the  first, 
should  be  resorted  to,  in  order  most 
carefully  to  prevent  any  misunder¬ 
standing  from  this  variation.  His 
majesty’s  late  ministers,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  acted  upon 
that  opinion.  After  much  discus¬ 
sion,  his  majesty  was  at  last  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  give  his  reluctant 
assent  to  the  proposed  measure. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  consent  was 
positive  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  was  most  reluctant.  Now, 
sir,  whence  did  this  reluctance 
arise  ?  Undoubtedly  not  from  any 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty  to  dispense  justice  through¬ 
out  this  empire,  with  the  most  ex- 
tended,  most  liberal,  and  most  im¬ 
partial  hand,  certainly  not  from 
any  want  of  paternal  solicitude  of 
the  tenderest  nature  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  welfare,  prosperity,  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  happiness  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  The  whole  of  his  majesty’s 
most  benignant  reign,  from  the 
first  hour  of  it  to  the  present,  has 
been  one  great  uninterrupted  proof 
of  the  contrary.  But,  sir,  I  con¬ 
ceive  this  reluctance  chiefly  to  have 
arisen  from  a  conviction  that  the 
measure  was  not  necessary ;  and 
that  infinite  practical  mischief 
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might  probably  ensue  from  agi¬ 
tating  the  question  of  the  catholic 
disabilities  at  all,  because  it  might 
give  rise  to  pretensions  and  claims 
which  his  majesty  would  find  it  his 
indispensable  constitutional  duty  to 
resist.  [The  honourable  member 
here  went  into  an  elaborate  histo¬ 
rical  discussion  of  the  business,  and 
concluded  with  sayingj  His  ma¬ 
jesty,  sir,  in  the  whole  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  displayed  the  greatest 
forbearance,  endeavouring  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  removing  his  late 
ministers ;  and  he  did  not  resort 
to  that  extremity,  until  they  made 
it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  act 
otherwise,  consistently  with  any 
regard  for  his  constitutional  duty. 
When  I  come  to  consider,  sir,  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty’s  late  mi¬ 
nisters  since  their  removal  from 
cilice,  it  does  indeed  astonish  me 
more  than  I  can  express.  This 
attempt,  direct  or  indirect  does 
not  signify,  it  is  equally  an  at¬ 
tempt,  therefore,  sir,  I  repeat, 
this  attempt  to  resist  the  indis¬ 
putable  right  of  the  crown,  this 
disclosure  to  parliament  of  what 
till  now  was  ever  considered  as 
confined  within  the  insurmountable, 
limits  of  inviolable  secrecy,  this 
arraigning,  as  it  were,  the  sove- 
reign  at  the  bar  oT  parliament, 
to  account  for  his  constitutional, 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
is,  in  my  mind,  as  reprehensible  a. 
proceeding  as  has  occurred  in  this 
country  since  the  Revolution  ;  and 
I  must  say,  sir,  that  it  meets  with 
my  most  unqualified  condemnation. 
In  taking  the  part  that  I  do,  sir, 
I  feel  that  I  am  conscientiously 
discharging  my  duty  as  a  member 
of  parliament.  1  feel  that  I  am 
actuated  by  a  just  sense  of  what 
1  owe  of  patriotism  to  my  country, 
and  of  loyalty  to  my  king,  without 
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the  one  being  diminished,  or  the 
other  unconstitutionally  exagge¬ 
rated,  by  that  extreme  personal 
attachment  which  I  have  ever 
borne  to  the  most  benign,  the  most 
paternal,  the  best,  the  most  patri¬ 
otic  of  sovereigns.  I  feel,  sir, 
that  I  am  standing  forward  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  due  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  against  an  attempted  inva¬ 
sion,  which,  if  it  were  to  prevail, 
might  ultimately  cause  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  degenerate  into  a  tyrannical 
oligarchy  or  a  factious  democracy, 
and  we  might  then  bid  adieu  to 
that  blessed  constitution,  the  glory 
of  England  and  admiration  of  the 
world;  we  might  then  bid  adieu  to 
that  enviable  political  existence, 
which  is  the  honest  pride,  and 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  con¬ 
scious  superiority,  of  every  Briton  ; 
we  might  then  bid  adieu  to  that 
invaluable  inheritance  handed 
down  to  us  by  such  ancestors  as 
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no  other  people  have  to  boast  of ; 
and  we  might  soon  be  fettered  by 
the  galling  despotism,  or  tossed  in 
the  boisterous  whirlwind  of  demo¬ 
cratic  fury.  I  trust,  sir,  that  we 
shall  avert  such  horrid  evils,  and 
that  we  shall  prove,  by  the  vote  of 
this  night,  that  we  consider  the 
crown  as  now  standing  forward,  in 
the  most  paternal  and  most  patri¬ 
otic  manner,  to  support  the  best 
rights  of  the  subject,  by  uphold¬ 
ing  a  main  pillar  of  the  constitution, 
the  fall  of  which  would  involve  the 
whole  fabric  in  indiscriminate  ruin. 
It  only  remains  for  me,  sir,  to  say, 
that  I  shall  vote  most  heartily 
against  the  present  motion ;  and 
I  must  make  an  ample  apology 
to  the  house  for  taking  up  so  much 
©f  their  time,  which  might  have 
been  better  employed  than  in 
hearing  me.” 

Mr.  Ord  was  sorry  his  majesty’s 
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late  ministers  had  consented  to 
withdraw  the  bill,  but  that  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  their  removal  from  office. 
It  was  their  refusal  to  give  a 
pledge  not  to  advise  his  majesty 
upon  the  subject  that  had  caused 
their  removal,  and  if  they  had 
signed  that  pledge,  there  was  no 
disgrace  and  reproach  which  they 
would  not  have  merited.  Such  a 
pledge  would  have  made  the  king- 
absolute,  and  removed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  ministers.  He  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  measures  of  the  late 
ministers,  and  sincerely  regretted 
their  removal  from  office.  But 
that  regret  might  perhaps  he 
lighter,  if  they  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  men  of  talents  or  abi¬ 
lities.  But  were  not  their  suc¬ 
cessors  the  dregs  of  a  disgraced 
administration  ?  Were  they  not  the 
persons  who  had  held  the  seals  of 
office  for  a  few  hours,  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  their  possession,  and 
carried  them  bAck  again  in  ac~ 
knowledgment  of  their  ownimba- 
cility  ?  He  wished  the  house  to  con¬ 
sider  what  might  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  administration  in 
Ireland.  If  they  continued  to  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  system 
upon  which  they  had  come  in, 
their  measures  would  lead  to  a 
separation  of  the  two  countries. 
Such  would  be  the  consequences  of 
the  administration  of  those  who 
professed  to  come  into  office  as  the 
supporters  of  constitutional  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  establishments  of  the  church 
and  state. 

Mr.  Whitshed  Keene  expressed 
his  regret  to  be  forced  to  vote  on 
the  question,  but  felt  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  motion,  because 
he  thought  it  amounted  to  an  issue 
between  his  majesty  and  his  late 
ministers,  at  the  bar  of  that  house. 
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The  catholic  bill  is  wholly  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  question  $  but  as  it  had 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion, 
he  should  say  upon  it,  that  though 
he  was  a  friend  to  the  most  unlimit¬ 
ed  toleration,  he  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  any  grant  of  power  to 
them. 

Mr.  Wharton  objected  to  the 
motion  on  two  grounds ;  the  one, 
the  words  in  which  it  was  couched  ; 
the  other,  the  line  of  argument 
which  the  honourable  seconder 
had  taken.  Another  point  on 
which  he  opposed  the  motion  was, 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  house  to  entertain 
the  discussion  of  any  abstract  pro¬ 
position  whatever.  Many  abstract 
propositions  might  be  considered 
incontrovertible,  except  when  they 
were  applied  to  new  cases ;  and 
surely  no  case  could  be  more  new, 
than  that  an  administration  should 
lend  its  weight  in  parliament  to 
measures  which  had  not  onlv  not 
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received  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  but  to  which  his  majesty  had 
expressed  an  absolute  repugnance. 
No  abstract  proposition  was  more 
true,  than  that  it  was  highly  crimi¬ 
nal  in  subjects  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  sovereign.  But  sud- 
pose  that  another  king  James  the 
second  were  to  arise,  Would  they 
not  be  justified  in  doing  so?  Any 
unconstitutional  measure  of  the 
king  to  restore  popery,  would  jus¬ 
tify  what  would  otherwise  be  un¬ 
justifiable.  Supposing  that  the 
king  might  have  ministers,  who, 
by  advising  that  papists,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  power  of  a  foreign  po¬ 
tentate,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  should 
tacitly  declare  the  immediate  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  king  usurpers  ;  sure¬ 
ly  in  that  case  his  majesty  would 
be  perfectly  right  in  requiring  from 
such  ministers  a  promise  that 


such  advice  should  not  be  repeat* 
ed. 

Mr.  Fawkes  declared  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  question  was  simply 
Whether  or  not  we  were  any  longer 
to  adhere  to  the  British  constitution. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  thought  that  his  majesty’s 
ministers  had  acted  discree  iky  in 
withdrawing  the  Roman  catholic 
bill ;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time 
say,  that  in  abandoning  the  bill, 
they  had  paid  all  the  deference 
that  was  due  so  the  scruples  of  an 
august  personage,  to  whose  feeU 
ings  the  bill  was  repugnant.  Had 
they  proceeded  one  step  further, 
had  they  signed  any  pledge  for 
their  future  conduct,  h*ad  they 
ceased  for  one  moment  to  be  the 
unfettered  advisers  of  their  so¬ 
vereign  in  the  present  state  of  the 
British  empire,  they  would  have 
been  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  re¬ 
demption  to  all  sense  of  decency 
and  shame,  and  have  acted  in  the 
most  unconstitutional  and  unjustifi¬ 
able  manner.  The  responsibility 
of  ministers  was  the  security  of  the 
privileges  of  this  country,  and  di¬ 
stinguished  it  from  every  other.  If 
those  ministers  were  no  longer  free 
agents,  where  was  this  responsi¬ 
bility  to  be  found  ?  If  they  tied 
themselves  down  to  give  that  advice 
to  the  crown  which  should  be  only 
palatable  to  it,  in  what  a  state  of 
danger  might  the  country  be 
speedily  placed  !  He  was  astonish¬ 
ed,  he  was  terrified  at  the  language 
of  the  present  day  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Such  was  not  the  language 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our 
great  deliverer,  when  the  great 
councils  of  the  nation  recommend¬ 
ed  to  him  to  dismiss  his  Dutch 
guards,  and  when  a  refusal  on  his 
part  might  have  reproduced  those 
scenes  which  had  once  deluged  the 
country  with  blood.  The  respon¬ 
sibility 
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sibility  of  ministers  was  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  that  once  destroyed, 
though  the  mace  might  lie  on  the 
table,  still  the  essence  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  could  not  be  said  to  be 
preserved  ;  if  the  great  land¬ 
marks  were  once  gone,  we  should 
in  vain  look  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Curwen, 
and  Mr.  Tuffnel  spoke  for  the 
original  motion,  and  sir  Thomas 
Turton  and  Mr.  Fuller  against  it, 
after  which 

Mr.  Plunkett  (attorney  general 
for  Ireland)  considered  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  important  in  the  abstract  ; 
but  ten-fold  more  imperious  when 
viewed  in -connection  with  the  late 
measure  which  was  supposed  to 
lead  to  the  dismissal  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  servants.  The  honourable 
baronet  (sir  T.  Turton)  who  had 
spoken,  had  asserted,  that  the  re¬ 
solution  went  to  attach  blame  to 
his  majesty.  He  was  most  anxious 
to  deliver  himself,  and  those  who 
concurred  in  opinion  with  him, 
from  such  an  imputation ;  for  he 
had  the  highest  respect  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  believed  him  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  of 
himself  which  was  not  called  for 
by  the  interests  of  his  people  ;  and, 
therefore,  those  who  had  secretly 
advised  him  had  done  a  double 
injury  :  first,  in  inducing  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  believe  that  he  was  acting 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  his 
people ;  and  next,  in  persuading 
him  to  demand  an  unconstitutional 
pledge.  Those  who  had  led  the 
lather  of  his  people  to  believe  that 
such  a  pledge  was  proper  to .  be 
demanded,  and  who  persuaded 
him  that  the  protestant  establish¬ 
ment  was  in  danger,  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility. 
The  house  had  yet  to  learn  how 


the  protestant  establishment  was 
endangered.  He  would  keep  that 
point  in  view  in  what  he  had  to  say; 
for  as  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  safety  of  the  empire  depended 
on  our  connection  with  Ireland, 
so  he  was  convinced  that  our 
salvation  depended  no  less  upon 
the  stability  of  our  protestant  esta- 
lishment ;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
an  enemy  to  every  thing  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  injure 
that  establishment.  If  there  were 
grounds  for  apprehension  on  that 
score,  nothing  could  be  more 
proper  than  to  ring  an  alarm  on 
the  subject ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  could  be  a  greater 
crime  than  to  ring  such  an  alarm 
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when  there  were  no  real  mounds 
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for  it.  He  would  not  say  that 
they  who  rung  this  religious  alarm 
asserted  what  they  knew  to  be 
false  ;  but  he  must  say  that  they 
shewed  a  want  of  discretion  which 
completely  proved  their  incapacity 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
The  alarm  was  rung  through  the 
country ;  and  if  it  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  placards  on  the  walls, 
pointing  out  the  terrors  of  the 
pope,  and  the  dreadful  evils  of 
popery  ;  if  it  had  been  confined  to 
the  introduction  of  choruses  into 
concerts  of  ancient  music,  and  the 
singing  of  catches  and  glees  in 
favour  of  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  the  matter  might  have 
been  passed  over.  But  no  one 
serious  thing  had  been  attempted. 
The  peace  of  the  university  of 
Dublin  had  been  disturbed  by  a  per¬ 
son  for  whom  he  had  great  respect. 
The  person  he  alluded  to  was  the 
chancellor  of  the  university  (the 
duke  of  Cumberland,)  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  a  petition 
from  this  seminary  against  the  bill 
brought  into  the  house  in  favour  ©f 
the  catholics.  Nothing  but  an 

act 
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act  pf  divine  power  could  keep 
things  as  they  were.  If  the  catho¬ 
lics  were  told  that  they  had  no 
hope  from  the  crown,  if  they  •were 
told  that  they  could  not  proceed 
to  state  their  wishes  and  , their  grie¬ 
vances  in  the  constitutional  way, 
they  would  do  it  in  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  way.  What  an  hon.  baronet 
(sir  T.  Turton)  had  said,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  political  prophecies,  was, 
he  conceived,  equally  unfounded 
and  unparliamentary.  He  had 
said,  that  those  who  uttered  these 
prophecies  had  the  wish  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  fulfilment.  He  (Mr. 
Plunkett)  was  ready  to  meet  what¬ 
ever  obloquy  be  might  experience 
on  account  of  his  prophecies.  He 
denied  the  inference  drawn  by  the 
hon.  baronet.  He  had  in  Ireland 
pledges  too  clear  to  trifle  with  the 
peace  of  that  country.  Pie  owed 
the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  crown 
for  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him ;  he  had  no  feeling  of 
hostility  with  respect  to  the  present 
administration— -he  was  under  no 
pledge  to  the  late  ministry — he  had 
only  the  desire  to  do  his  duty  ;  and 
he  declared  that  he  regarded  the 
situation  of  Ireland  with  a  degree 
of  terror  and  alarm  which  he  could 
not  find  words  to  express.  The 
danger  might  not  be  immediately 
felt ;  but  it  was  threatening,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  secret.  It  was 
not  when  it  actually  arrived  that 
we  were  to  consider  the  means  of 
overcoming  it  ;  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  it  ought  to  be  considered 
before-hand.  A  momentary  calm 
ought  not  to  lull  us  into  security, 
for  the  calm  would  be  deceitful. 
He  felt  that  we  were  walking  “per 
ignes  supposltos  clneri  doloso.”  If  the 
impression  should  go  forth  among 
the  catholics,  that  the  persecuting 
spirit  was  to  be  revived  ;  if  such  a 
line  of  distinction  was  to  be  suffer¬ 


ed  to  exist  between  thb  two  coun¬ 
tries  ;  the  very  existence  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  he  was  persuaded,  would  be 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
the  state  would  be  shaken  to  its  very 
centre.  He  had  now  discharged 
his  duty,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences  of  a  want  of  con¬ 
ciliatory  measures,  that  reflection 
would  afford  him  some  consolation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  (Mr.  Perceval)  agreed  that 
the  consequences  which  might  be 
dreaded  from  any  measures,  ought 
to  be  freely  stated.  But  when  he 
allowed  that  freedom  to  others, 
and  put  the  best  construction  on 
their  motives,  he  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  similar  freedom  should  be 
allowed  to  himself,  and  that  his 
motives  should  receive  the  same 
liberal  construction.  If  he,  there¬ 
fore,  however  erroneous  his  opini¬ 
on  might  have  been,  thought  that 
the  measure  lately  introduced, — a 
measure  which  the  late  ministers 
represented  as  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  which 
they  had  notwithstanding  this  aban¬ 
doned, — if  he  thought  that  it  was 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  it  oughtnot  to  be  imputed  to 
him  that  he  had  attempted  to  raise 
an  unnecessary  alarm,  orthathehad 
only  party  objects  in  view.  He  had 
stated  before,  and  he  now  again 
stated,  that  the  measure  appeared 
to  him  to  be  attended  with  extreme 
danger  to  the  established  religion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gent,  had 
made  an  animated  appeal  to  those 
who  had  always  professed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  friends  of  religion  ; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  how  there 
could  be  any  thing  unconstituti¬ 
onal  or  improper  in  procuring  ad¬ 
dresses  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
religion,  by  those  who  thought  the 
measure  was  calculated  to  under¬ 
mine  that  religion.  He  agreed 

that 
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that  It  was  improper  to  make  use 
of  his  majesty’s  name  for  party 
purposes,  or  to  influence  discus¬ 
sions  in  that  house,  as  had  been 
done  on  the  present  occasion  in  a 
manner  absolutely  unprecedented. 
The  endeavour  to  procure  ad¬ 
dresses  in  this  case  was  not  unconsti¬ 
tutional :  but  he  was  extremely  de¬ 
sirous  to  come  to  the  question.  As 
to  the  merits  of  the  late  ministry, 
his  opinion  of  their  measures  had 
been  stated  on  different  occasions. 
But  he  could  not  confine  himself 
merely  to  the  words  of  the  motion. 
The  proposition  was  itself  one 
which  would  be  generally  admit¬ 
ted  ;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  circumstances, 
and  especially  the  dismissal  of  his 
majesty’s  late  ministers.  It  was 
not  the  expression  only  that  was  to 
be  considered,  but  the  implication  ; 
for  it  must  be  implied  that  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  late  ministers  was  an 
act  deserving  of  censure.  The  im¬ 
plication  was  clear  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  coupled  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  thegioble  lord  (Howick), 
relative  to  a  pledge  required  and 
refused,  and  the  consequent  dismis¬ 
sal  of  the  ministers  ;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  the  words  re¬ 
specting  the  impropriety  of  grant¬ 
ing  a  pledge,  “  either  expressed  or 
implied,”  were  considered,  which 
must  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
present  ministers.  But  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  injustice  to  the  sovereign, 
if  he  was  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
and  arraigned,  [a  loud  cry  of  hear  ! 
hear !  order !  order  /]  that  the 
question  should  be  considered  with¬ 
out  a  reference  to  circumstances. 
He  felt  himself  under  great  embar¬ 
rassment  on  this  occasion.  They 
said  that  his  majesty  was  not  cen¬ 
surable,  but  his  advisers.  Now,  it 
was  contrary  to  the  fact,  diat  his  ma¬ 
jesty  acted  in  this  case  inconsequence 


of  any  advice;  he  denied  that  any 
advice  was  given  him  on  this  point; 
\_hear  !  hear  /]  He  did  not  mean  as 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  but 
as  to  the  pledge.  He  would  after¬ 
wards  maintain  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
quiring  that  pledge  ;  but  as  far  as 
he  knew  and  believed,  no  advice 
had  been,  in  fact,  given  on  this 
point.  But  he  approved  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  was  ready  to 
be  responsible  for  it;  though  he 
was  obliged  to  state  the  fact  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was.  As  to  secret  ad¬ 
visers,  he  asserted,  there  were  none 
such  while  the  ministers,  continued 
in  office  ;  when  they  were  dismiss¬ 
ed,  his  majesty  had,  of  course, 
consulted  others.  Now,  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  question,  with  a  view 
to  the  circumstances,  he  would 
take  three  periods  into  view ;  first, 
when  the  assent  was  given  to  the 
bill ;  second,  when  the  bill  was 
brought  forward  ;  and  third,  when 
it  was  withdrawn.  As  to  the  first, 
the  important  part  was,  what  must 
have  been  the  understanding  of 
his  majesty  when  he  gave  his  as¬ 
sent  to  the  bill.  His  majesty  could 
only  have  had  in  contemplation 
the  extension  of  the  Irish  act  of 
1793  to  this  country.  That  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
dispatch  sent  to  his  majesty,  which 
went  to  the  anomaly  of  .having 
such  an  act  in  the  one  country  and 
not  in  the  other,  and  to  the  pledges 
that  had  been  given.  The  words 
“  any  military  commission,”  must 
have  been  understood  as  applying 
to  that  reasoning,  as  it  was  after¬ 
wards  thought  necessary,  in  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  bill,  to  add  the  word 
“  appointments.”  His  majesty  had 
withdrawn  what  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  reluctant  assent  to  the 
additional  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  stated  that  nothing  would  in¬ 
duce  hirfi  to  go  one  step  further 
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than  the  act  of  1793,  hoping,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  would  re¬ 
lieve  him  from  all  further  trouble 
on  this  point.  But  it  was  not  his 
majesty  only  who  understood  the 
measure  in  tin’s  way  :  even  the 
person  who  was  to  propose  it  la¬ 
boured  under  the  same  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  it  was  not  clear  that 
they  themselves  intended  to  go 
further ;  for  the  Irish  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  answer  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  adjourning  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  two  days, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  Irish 
members,  said  that  there  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  tor  the  attendance 
of  the  Irish  members,  as  they  were 
already  acquainted  with  '*the  mea¬ 
sure.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  for  no 
less  than  three  cabinet  ministers 
refused  to  concur  in  the  measure, 
when  they  understood  the  extent  to 
whichitwas  to  he  carried,  he  meant 
lords  Sidmoutb  and  Ellenborough, 
and  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
lord  chancellor  was  not  even  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  council ;  and  thus  the 
particular  adviser  of  the  king’s 
conscience  was  excluded,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  with  respect  to  which  it  con¬ 
cerned  him  to  he  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed.  It  was  known  from  the 
first  authority,  that  the  person  who 
was  to  procure  the  king’s  assent 
did  not  understand  the  extent  to 
which  the  measure  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  even 
the  Irish  secretary  had  his  doubts 
about  it,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  quite  clear  that  his 
majesty  had  only  the  act  of  1793  in 
contemplation.  Here,  therefore,  he 
would  close  the  first  period,  having 
established  this,  That  his  majesty 
was  certainly  not  apprised  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  measure  was 
intended  to  be  carried.  The  next 
period  was,  that  in  which  the  bill 
assumed  the  form  in  which  it  was 


brought  into  the  house,  when  a  re¬ 
luctant  assent  was  understood  to 
have  been  given  to  it.  And  here, 
when  the  Irish  dispatch  was  re¬ 
ceived,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
design  of  the  catholic  petition  had 
not  been  abandoned  on  account  of 
this  measure.  It  was  ascertained 
how  the  demands  of  the  catholics 
grew  out  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
laws  respecting  them.  It  was 
supposed  that  this  would  content 
them  ;  but  it  was  understood  from 
the  Irish  chancellor,  that  it  would 
not,  and  that  there  were  two  or 
three  other  particulars  which  they 
required.  They  wanted  to  be 
sheriffs,  to  he  admitted  to  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  to  be  king’s  council. 
This  being  the  case,  in  the  com¬ 
munications  with  his  majesty  a 
proper  explanation  was  not  given  ; 
and  thouodi  there  was  no  intention 

O 

to  deceive,  yet  there  was  a  highly 
blameable  negligence  on  the  part 
of  ministers.  His  majesty,  how¬ 
ever,  being  averse  to  the  bill,  they . 
attempted  to  amend  it,  and  then 
agreed  to  withdraw  it.  And  here 
commenced  the  third  period.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  those  who 
objected  to  a  general  pledge  over¬ 
looked  the  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  on  the  part  of  ministers. 
They  had  recommended  the  mea¬ 
sure  as  indispensable  ;  they  said 
that  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost : 
and  yet  they  agreed  to  withdraw 
it ;  and  this  they  called  “  a  sacrifice 
of  private  feelings  to  public  duty.” 
It  was  the  oddest  sacrifice  of  pri¬ 
vate  feelings  to  }  ublic  duty  be  had 
ever  heard  of,  to  abandon  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  they  had  represented 
as  indispensable  that  they  might 
not  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
places.  How  did  the  crown  and 
ministers  stand  on  that  occasion  ? 
They  introduced  a  meacure  which 
they  had  considered  as  essential  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  then 
consented  to  withdraw  it.  Who 
was  to  be  responsible  for  that  ?  If 
the  minister  was  compelled  to  act 
contrary  to  his  judgment,  this 
brought  in  the  sovereign  as  the  re¬ 
sponsible  person.  The  king  never 
stood  in  such  a  situation.  Mini¬ 
sters  stated  that  they  would  declare 
on  the  catholic  question  that  their 
sentiments  remained  the  same  as 
ever,  and  this  threw  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  sovereign.  Wars  that 
constitutional  ?  However,  as  to 
this,  the  sovereign  only  expressed 
his  regret,  but  ministers  further 
stated,  that  they  would  from  time 
to  time  bring  the  subject  before 
him.  They  were  to  do  this,  though 
they  knew  that  this  was  not  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  which  he  might 
change,  but  a  rooted  principle 
which  He  would  never  abandon. 
With  respect  to  the  pledge,  which 
it  was  insinuated  that  the  present 
ministers  must  have  given  as  the 
condition  of  their  coming  into  of¬ 
fice,  he  could  assure  the  house  that 
his  majesty’s  present  ministers  had 
come  into  office  unfettered  by  any 
pledge  whatever. 

Mr.  Grattan  spoke  for,  and  Dr. 
Duigenan  against  the  motion. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said,  he 
should  leave  to  the  noble  lord  op¬ 
posite  (lord  Castlereagh)  to  state 
to  the  house  what  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  to  assign,  if  he  was  able  to  do 
so,  his  reasons  for  now  abandoning 
them  :  he  had  no  desire  to  revive 
any  animosities  on  account  of  re¬ 
ligious  differences  of  opinion.  The 
question  now  before  the  house  was 
one  which  involved  most  impor¬ 
tant  constitutional  doctrines  :  it  was 
highly  interesting  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  as  interesting  to  the  so¬ 
vereign  himself  as  to  any  of  his 
subjects.  It  was*  however,  a  ques¬ 


tion,  which,  although  it  contained 
an  abstract  proposition,  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  brought  before  the  house, 
because  it  referred  to  a  principle 
which  had  been  recently  acted 
upon.  The  true  question  before 
the  house  was,  whether  or  not  it 
was  constitutionally  justifiable,  or 
rather  whether  it  was  not  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour,  in  any 
minister  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majesty,  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge, 
that  he  would  not  offer  any  advice 
to  his  majesty  which  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  to  be  essential  to  the 
interest  of  the  empire.  He  con¬ 
ceived,  that  if  any  minister  should 
give  such  a  pledge  to  the  crown,  it 
would  be  a  high  crime  and  misde¬ 
meanour  in  such  a  minister  to  give 
it,  and  that  the  house  would  neg> 
lect  its  duty,  and  betray  its  trust, 
if  it  did  not  impeach  such  a  mini¬ 
ster  for  giving  such  a  pledge.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  more  importance 
to  the  king,  in  another  point  of 
view,  than  to  any  of  his  subjects  ; 
for  if  his  counsellors  were  to  pledge 
themselves  not  to  advise  his  ma¬ 
jesty  upon  any  particular  subject, 
when  it  might,  happen  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  offer  him  advice,  the 
most  alarming  effects  might  be 
produced  from  that  pledge.  A 
question  more  important  to  the 
crown  than  the  present  was  hardly 
possible  to  be  conceived  :  indeed, 
the  doctrine  he  had  heard  that 
night  led  him,  from  the  great  re¬ 
spect  he  had  for  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  gentlemen  who  main¬ 
tained  it,  to  suspect  that  all  h« 
had  formerly  heard  concerning 
the  proper  privileges  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  all  lie  had 
heard  of  the  duties  of  a  confiden¬ 
tial  adviser  of  the  crown,  all  he  had 
hitherto  reading,  and  all  he  had 
been  thinking  of  the  pi  inciples  of  the 
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constitution,  and  all  he  had  read 
on  constitutional  authorities,  had 
been  entirely  wrong  j  for  he  had 
always  understood  the  doctrine  to 
be,  that  the  king  could  do  no 
wrong ;  and  he  had  understood 
that  maxim  to  be  One  in  which 
the  security  of  the  public,  and  that 
of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  were  united,  and  X  maxim 
on  which  both  these  points  ma¬ 
terially  depended ;  for,  by  this 
sort  of  pledge,  the  whole  nature  of 
the  responsibility  of  state  affairs 
Would  be  taken  away  ;  there  would 
be  no  security,  against  the  most 
traitorous  intentions  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  advisers  ;  for  ministers  would 
not  be  answerable,  and  could  not 
be  answerable,  for  any  advice 
which  they  did  not  give  ;  and  they 
could  not  give  that  which  they 
stood  pledged  to  withhold.  This 
matter  was  the  more  alarming, 
when  he  learnt  from  the  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
that  he  thought  there  were  cases 
wherein  his  majesty  acted  without 
any  advice  whatever.  Now,  with¬ 
out  meaning  to  involve  his  majesty 
in  any  kind  of  censure,  this  doc¬ 
trine  went  to  charge  his  majesty 
with  the  greatest  censure.  But 
the  right  hon.  gent,  said,  that  the 
present  motion  went  to  bring  his 
majesty  to  the  bar  of  that  house. 
There  was  no  desire  whatever  to 
include  his  majesty  in  any  censure 
for  what  had  been  done,  nor  had 
this  motion  any  such  tendency ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  a  direct  ten- 
deney  to  protect  the  king,  and  to 
support  the  maxim  that  he  could 
do  no  wrong,  which  could  never 
be  done  by  allowing  any  of  his  mi¬ 
nisters  to  enter  into  a  pledge  not  to 
offer  him  advice  upon  any  given 
subject  i 

M  r.  Bathurst  and  sir  Peter  Mur¬ 
ray  spoke  against  the  motion,  and 


Mr.  Whitbread  and  lord  Howie h 
for  it,  after  which 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  rose  a- 
midst  a  loud  call'  for  the  question 
from  the  opposition  benches.  He 
was  hot  surprised  on  a  motion 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  an  administration,  that 
those  who  supported  it  should  wish 
to  drown  by  clamour  what  those 
ministers  had  to  say  in  their  de¬ 
fence.  But  however  reluctant  he 
might  be  to  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  house  at  that  late  hour,  and  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  house, 
he  should  not  be  deterred  by  cla¬ 
mour  from  offering  what  he  had 
to  urge  in  his  vindication.  The 
noble  lord’s  speech  seemed  to  place 
him  In  a  state  of  retrospective  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  counsels  which  he 
could  not  be  acquainted  with,  and 
for  that  dismissal  which  was  the 
consequence  of  his  own  suicidal 
act.  If  he  were  to  follow  the  course 
that  had  been  pursued  up  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord,  he  should 
contend,  what  had  not  been  denied 
on  either  side,  that  this  question 
was  an  issue  between  the  king  and 
his  late  ministers.  This  was  the 
first  instance  since  the  time  of 
Charles,  that  a  sovereign  had  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  parliament. 
The  late  ministers  had  by  their  own 
acts  rendered  their  dismissal  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  he  denied  that  he 
or  any  of  his  colleagues  had  given 
any  counsel  on  the  occasion,  or  had 
intrigued  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
into  their  places.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  laboured  to  prevent  the 
confusion  that  ensued  from  the 
measures  that  had  been  adopted* 
In  whatever  way  the  bill  should  be 
disposed  of,  he  didnot  think  it  desi¬ 
rable  that  a  change  of  administration 
should  take  place  in  consequence 
of  it;  But,  when  his  sovereign  was 
without  a  ministry,  and  had  called 
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•upon  him  for  his  services,  he  did 
not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to 
withhold  them.  Nor  did.  he  la¬ 
ment  the  part  he  had  taken.  As 
to  the  circumstances  that  caused  a 
change  of  government,  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  intention 
to  deceive  his  majesty.  He  should 
not  impute  bad  motives  to  any 
man  ;  but  though  there  was  no  in¬ 
tention  to  deceive,  there  was  too 
much  misunderstanding  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  transaction.  When 
his  majesty  had  declared  that  he 
would  not  go  a  step  beyond  the 
act  of  1793,  it  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  attention  of  his  ministers, 
and  they  should  then  have  distinct¬ 
ly  explained  what  was  meant  to  be 
conceded  by  the  measure.  For 
his  part,  he  should  prefer  granting 
to  the  catholics,  what  was  refused 
bv  the  bill,  and  withholding  what 
the  bill  conceded.  He  would 
sooner  give  the  civil  distinction 
than  the  sword.  As  to  the  call  of 
the  noble  lord  upon  him,  he  should 
answer,  that  he  did  wish  to  form 
his  conduct  on  the  model  of  that 
great  man,  his  late  right  honour¬ 
able  friend  (Mr.  Pitt).  The  noble 
'lord  had  assumed  that  he  was  of 
the  same  opinion  with  himself  on 
the  subject  of  this  bill,  but  the 
noble  lord  had  no  right  to  judge 
of  him  but  from  his  public  votes  in 
parliament.  He  had  given  but  one 
vote  on  this  question,  and  that  was 
in  1804,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  against  the 
catholic  petition.  But  the  conduct 
of  his  late  right  hon.  friend,  when 
he  went  out  of  office,  because  he 
could  not  carry  the  great  measure 
he  proposed,  could  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  the  late  ministers.  The 
right  lion,  secretary  here  called  the 
attention,  of  the  house  to  the  stipu¬ 
lations  claimed  by  the  late  mini¬ 
sters,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  recommend  one  policy,  whilst 
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they  pursued  another.  The  terms 
upon  which  they  wished  to  hold 
their  offices  were,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  propose  measures^ 
that  they  might  afterwards  aban¬ 
don  them.  The  yearly  moving  of 
the  question  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  an  unfair  division  of  the 
popularity  and  odium.  The 
odium  would  be  great,  and  all  fall 
upon  the  crown;  the  benefit  would 
be  small,  and  that  the  catholics 
might  have  ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
popularity  the  ministers  were  to 
have.  The  noble  lord  had  told  him 
of  the  majority  he  should  have, 
and  of  the  vexatious  motions 
that  were  to  follow.  But  why 
waste  his  majorities  ?  If  sufficient 
to  carry  vexatious  motions  to  em¬ 
barrass  his  majesty’s  government, 
they  would  a  fortiori  be  sufficient 
for  the  relief  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects;  the  noble  lord  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  carry  his  original  measure. 
It  had  been  said  that  no  notice  had 
been  given  of  an  exculpatory  state¬ 
ment,  till  after  several  partial  pub¬ 
lications  had  taken  place;  but  this 
he  denied. — The  noble  lord,  said 
the  right  hon.  secretary,  has  chosen 
to  insinuate  that  the  king  had  in. 
fact  some  secret  adviser,  and  that 
the  communication  between  his 
majesty  and  those  who  are  now  in 
his  councils,  began  much  earlier 
than  we  are  willing  to  avow.  X 
know  not  whether  it  is  intended  to 
extend  these  insinuations  to  all  the 
members  of  the  new  administration, 
but  as  expressions  have  dropped 
from  many  gentlemen,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  which  appear  to 
convey  that  charge  of  intrigue  and 
secret  cabal,  I  think  it  right  to  say 
distinctly  for  myself,  and  I  say  it 
with  equal  confidence  for  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Perceval)  near 
me,  and  for  the  noble  cffke,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment,  that  not  only  we  have 
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not  to  answer  for  any  secret  or  un¬ 
fair  attempts  to  obtain  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  now  hold,  but  that  we 
did,  each  according  to  our  mea¬ 
sures  and  opportunities,  exert  our¬ 
selves  fairly  and  honestly  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mischief  which  might  be 
apprehended,  as  likely  to  attend  a 
change  of  administration  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  If  when  the  'kingdom  was 
left  without  a  ministry,  and  the 
country  without  a  government, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  obey  the 
call  made  upon  us,  we  were  not, 
however,  so  rash,  so  presumptu¬ 
ous,  or  so  blind,  in  the  pursuit  of 
objects  of  ambition,  to  the  real 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  times, 
as  to  labour  and  intrigue  for  so  pe¬ 
rilous  a  succession.  For  myself, 
I  confidently  aver,  that  on  the  first 
intimation  which  I  received,  from 
authority  which  I  believed  to  be 
unquestionable,  of  the  strong  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
I  took  the  determination  of  com¬ 
municating  what  1  had  learnt,  and 
I  did  communicate  it  without  de¬ 
lay,  to  that  part  of  the  late  admi¬ 
nistration,  with  which,  in  spite  .of 
political  differences,  I  had  continu¬ 
ed,  and  with  which  (so  far  as  my 
own  feelings  are  concerned),  I 
still  wish  to  continue.,  in  habits  of 
personal  friendship  and  regard.  I 
communicated  it  for  the  express 
purpose,  and  with  the  most  earnest 
advice  and  exhortation,  that  they 
should  lose  no  time  in  coming  to 
such  an  explanation  and  accom¬ 
modation  on  the- subject  as  should 
prevent  matters  from  going  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  And  it  has  been  no 
small  satisfaction  to  me  to  find, 
in  the  correspondence  which  1  have 
since  had  an  opportunity  of  read¬ 
ing,  that  as  the  first  attempts  at  ex¬ 
planation,  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  the 


day  subsequent  to  my  making  this 
communication,  my  intention  to 
do  good,  though  not  ultimately 
successful,  was  at  least  not  wholly 
without  effect.  Precisely  of  the 
same  sort  was  the  conduct  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Perceval) 
towards  that  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  whom  he  had  opportu¬ 
nity  of  communication.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  noble  duke  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  I  can  state 
with  full  confidence,  that  the  first 
intercourse  which  he  had  with  his 
majesty  on  this  occasion,  was  taken 
advantage  of  on  his  part,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  inflaming  differ¬ 
ences,  and  incurring  or  precipitat¬ 
ing  a  change,  but  of  advising  and 
anxiously  recommending  a  full 
and  amicable,  and,  if  possible,  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  I  venture, 
then,  fearlessly  to  appeal  to  the 
house,  whether  we  can  be  justly 
charged  with  having  taken  any  un¬ 


due  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  late  change.  Our 
only  crime  in  this  respect  is,  that 
when  the  difference  between  his 
majesty  and  his  late  servants  be¬ 
came  irreconciieable,  and  when  it 
was  obvious  that  that  administra¬ 
tion  must  go  out,  we  would  not 
consent  to  join  with  them  in  push¬ 
ing  our  sovereign  to  the  wall,  by. 
reducing  him  to  the  alternative  of 
taking  them  back  upon  their  own 
terms,  to  be  at  their  mercy,  or  of 
leaving  the  country  without  a  go¬ 
vernment. — But,  sir,  when  I  con¬ 
tend  that  we  are  not  responsible, 
and  cannot,  in  common  sen§e,  be 
held  to  be  so,  for  acts  which  were 
done  manv  weeks  before  our  com- 
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ing  into  office,  let  it  not  be  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  I  should  feel 
any  reluctance  to  take  my  full 
share  of  responsibility,  for  that 
part  of  the  king's  conduct  which 
is  connected  with  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  his  majesty  and  his 
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ministers.  Far  from  it.  T  should 
indeed  be  proud  to  be  associated, 
in  any  degree,  with'  Ids  majesty’s 
share  of  that  correspondence.  And 
painful  as  the  whole  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  has  been,  painful  as  it  must 
be  to  every  man  who  values  not 
the  forms  only,  but  the  essence  of 
our  constitution,  to  see  the  king 
brought  here,  as  it  were  in  person, 
to  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  this 
house,  it  is  some  consolation  to  re¬ 
flect,  that  from  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  commohs  there  still  lies  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  every 
loyal  mijid  to  feel,  that,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  sovereign  has  been  made 
most-  unconstitutionally  responsi¬ 
ble  in  his  own merson,  he  must  in- 
evitably  become  personally  better 
known  to  his  people.  And  when 
that  people  shall  see  their  sove¬ 
reign,  full  as  he  is  of  years,  and  la¬ 
bouring  under  heavy  afflictions, 
yet  retaining,  in  the  vigour  of  a 
green  old  age,  soundness  of  judge¬ 
ment,  a  promptness  and  vivacity  of 
intellect,  which  have  enabled  him 
to  contend  singly  in  this  painful 
controversy  against  the  united  ta¬ 
lents  of  all  his  ministers  ;  when 
they  shall  see  him  displaying 
powers  as  fit  as  those  of  any  or 
those  ministers,  or  of  any  other 
man  that  hears  me,  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  most  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  conduct  of  the  most 
difficult  affairs  ;  perhaps,  sir,  I  say, 
when  all  this  shall  be  made  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  people,  and  when,  by 
this  manifestation,  all  these  sinister 
and  disheartening  rumours,  which 
sometimes  accident  and  sometimes 
industry  propagates  through  the 
country,  shall  have  received  their 
decisive  confutation,  perhaps  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
inconvenience,  the  hazard,  and  the 
unconstitutional  tendency  of  this 
1807. 


wanton  and  unjustifiable  arraign¬ 
ment  of  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  king,  may  not  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the'  advantage  of 
this  display  of  his  personal  quali¬ 
ties.  And  while  we  regret  that 
those  qualities  should  have  been 
put  to  such  a  trial,  the  country 
will  rejoice  in  the  hope  which  arises 
from  the  manner  in  which  that 
trial  has  been  sustained-,  that,  after 
having  for  nearly  half  a  century 
watched  with  unceasing  care  and 
paternal  anxiety  over  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  his  people,  he  may 
yet,  under  the  protection  of  pro¬ 
vidence,  add  to  that  length  of  life, 
and  to  that  series  of  labours,  many 
many  years  more,  of  care  and 
anxiety  certainly,  but  of  protecting” 
and  efficient  care,  and  of  anxiety 
vigorous  and  active  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  For  the  advice  of 
restoring  lord  Melville  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  councils,  I  am  ready  to  take 
my  full  share  of  responsibility  ; 
but  I  think  that  such  a  recommen¬ 
dation  would  have  come  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  grace  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  and  his  friends, 
who  conducted  a  late  prosecution 
against  that  noble  lord  to  a  for- 
tunate  acquittal.  I  shall  only 
trouble  the  house  with  one  word 
more.  Whatever  may  be  the  issueof 
the  division  of  this  night,  or  of  the 
series  of  divisions  with  which,  if 
successful,  it  is  to  be  followed  ;  his 
majesty’s  ministers  are  determined 
to  stand  by  their  sovereign,  even 
though  circumstances  should  oc¬ 
cur,  in  which  they  may  find  it  their 
duty  to  appeal  to  the  country. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  observed, 
that  however  that  house  might  be 
attacked,  however  it  might  be 
threatened,  whatever  unconstitu¬ 
tional  language  might  be  used  to- 
wards  it,  he  relied  on  the  manly 
constitutional  spirit  and  understand- 
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mg  of  the  house,  that  no  such  in¬ 
timidation  could  induce  it  to  sur¬ 
render  a  constitutional  principle. 
A  great  constitutional  wrong  had 
been  done,  and  the  house  would 
act  consistently  with  what  was  due 
to  its  own  character,  by  declaring 
with  firmness  its  sense  of  that 
wrong.  The  only  mode  by  which 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  defend¬ 
ed  the  question  on  their  side,  was 
by  a  repetition  of  the  mis-state¬ 
ments,  which  had  already  been  re¬ 
peatedly  contradicted  and  disprov¬ 
ed.  If  it  were  once  admitted  as  a 
principle,  that  a  king  had  a  right 
to  demand  of  his  ministers  a  pledge, 
that  they  would  not  again  trouble 
him  with  any  advice  connected 
with  that  subject,  then  truly  would 
the  protestant  establishment  be  in 
danger.  For  his  own  part,  al¬ 
though  he  believed  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  hon.  friend  would  be 
carried  that  night  by  a  majority, 
he  did  not  believe  that,  had  the 
catholic  bill  been  persevered  in, 
the  influence  of  the  late  govern¬ 
ment  exerted  at  that  time  could, 
have  secured  its  adoption. 

The  question  being  called  for,  tile 
house  divided  on  the  amendment 
to  the  original  motion,  namely, 
that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
now  read.  While  the  opposition 
members  were  in  the  lobby,  lord 
Howick  requested  their  attention  : 
he  stated  that  there  were  two  mo¬ 
tions  before  the  house;  the  first, 
that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be 
row  read,  upon  which  they  were 
then  dividing,  and  upon  which  it 
was  pretty  certain  they  would  be 
in  a  majority  ;  the  second  would  be 
upon  the  original  motion.  Should 
they,  as  he  trusted  they  would, 
negative  the. first,  and  carry  the 
original  question,  it  would  then  be 
perhaps  necessary  to  propose  an 
address  to  the  throne,  to  meet  the 
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threat  which  had  been  thrown  out 
that  evening — a  threat  unexampled1 
in  the  annals  of  parliament.  The* 
result  of  the  division  was, 

For  Mr-  Osborn's  amend¬ 
ment  -  25£ 

Fpr  the  original  motion  226 

Majority  for  ministers  32’ 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
1 3th  of  April,  the  marquis  of  Staf¬ 
ford  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
house  respecting  the  consequences 
of  the  late  changes  in  his  majesty’s 
councils.  However  he  lamented 
that  change,  he  had  more  to  la~ 
ment  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  and 
the  nature  of  the  advice  which  in¬ 
duced  his  majesty  to  make  it.  For 
advisers  in  so  critical  a  measure 
his  majesty  most  undoubtedly  had, 
whoever  those  advisers  might  he. 
He  earnestly  deprecated  all  such' 
pernicious  attempts,  which  could 
never  be  ventured  on  without  ha¬ 
zarding  the  most  perilous  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  country.  Various 
causes  had  been  assigned  for  the- 
sudden  change  that  had  occurred 
in  the  administration,  but  one  of 
them  was  sufficient,  in  his  mind,  to 
justify  those  who  had  been  dismiss¬ 
ed  from  office.  It  also,  he  thought, 
justified1  him  in.  submitting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  motion  to  their  lordships. 
The  noble  marquis  then  concluded 
by  moving  that 

“  This  house,  feeling  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  firm  and  stable  admini¬ 
stration  at  this  very  important 
crisis  of  public  affairs,  resolve,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  view,  without 
the  deepest  regret,  the  change  that 
has  recently  taken  place  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  councils,  which  regret  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  causes 
to  which  that  change  has  been 
ascribed,  it  being  the  opinion  of 
this  house,  that  it  is  the  first  duty 
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©r  the  responsible  ministers  of  the 
crown  not  to  restrain  themselves 
by  any  pledge,  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied,  from  giving  any  advice  to 
his  majesty,  which,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgement,  the  course  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  render  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  his  majesty’s 
crown,  and  the  security  of  his  do¬ 
minions.” 

Lord  Aberdeen  considered  it  as 
in  attempt  at  a  justification  of  the 
conduct  of  the  late  administration  ; 
1  conduct  that,  in  his  opinion,  did 
ndeed  require  a  justification  ;  but 
Oe  did  not  think  that  either  the 
motion  so  submitted,  or  the  efforts 
making  to  accomplish  that  object, 
would  have  such  an  effect.  Much 
Liad  been  said  about  secret  advice 
and  secret  advisers  ;  but  he  could 
:ake  upon  him  to  say,  that,  in  a 
natter  of  such  great  and  impor- 
lant  moment,  the  king  was  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  adopting  the  con¬ 
duct  which,  he  would  say,  he 
happily  pursued,  without  the  aid 
}f  any  exterior  advice  or  secret 
idvisers  whatsoever.  If  an  address 
should  be  carried  to  the  crown  on 
:he  subject  intimated,  his  majesty’s 
inswer  would  be,  that  his  own  con¬ 
science  was  the  monitor  and  the 
idviser.  This  would  be  the  sincere 
md  ready  reply  of  his  majesty, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  as 
ready  and  complete  an  answer  to 
:he  advocates  of  this  motion  as  they 
sr  any  man  living  could  require. 
Under  the  'impulse  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  and  with  the  view  that 
t  should  never  enter  their  fvalls 
igain,  he  should  move  “  the  pre¬ 
vious  question.” 

The  earl  of  Hardwicke  express¬ 
'd  his  deep  regret  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  ma* 
-esty’s  councils,  and  lamented  that 
cry  should  have  been  set  up  which 
;ould  only  tend  to  revive  religious 
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dissensions,  and  produce  the  most 
deplorable  consequences,  and  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of 
the  late  ministers.  .  Those  mini¬ 
sters,  anxious,  from  the  best  mo¬ 
tives  of  policy,  that  the.  whole  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  empire  should  be 
effective  towards  its  defence,  wish¬ 
ed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament 
in  1793  to  this  country.  They 
afterwards  found  that,  if  merely 
that  measure  was  adopted,  dissents 
ers  would  be  excluded  from  those 
privileges  which  were  granted  to 
catholics ;  it  was  therefore  deemed 
necessary  to  include  dissenters,  and 
open  the  army  and  navy  tp  both 
classes. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  address  their  lordships  early 
in  the  debate,  he  having  recently 
been  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  his  majesty,  and  having  been 
one  of  his  majesty’s  late  confiden¬ 
tial  advisers.  He  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  danger  arising  to  the  church 
or  state  from  granting  the  propos¬ 
ed  concessions  to  the  catholics  ;  he 
w\as  convinced  there  was  no  such 
danger  :  the  ground  of  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  measure  he  had  for¬ 
merly  stated.  He  was  aiso  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  catholic  question 
had  nothing  in  fact  to  do  with  the 
dismissal  or  the  late  ministers;  he 
believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
were  secret  advisers  about  the  king 
whose  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
late  ministers,  and  that  the  catholic 
question  was  eagerly  seized  as  th« 
pretext.  There  were  wheels  with¬ 
in  wheels  in  the  political  machine  ; 
there  were  as  many  wheels  in  it  as 
in  a  silk-mill,  and  the  traces  of  ad¬ 
vice  might  be  found,  when  the  se¬ 
cret  adviser  could  not  be  discover¬ 
ed.  He  firmly  believed  that  there 
had  been  these  secret  advisers  about 
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the  king.  If  any  noble  lord  stated 
upon  his  honour  that  he  did  not 
give  any  such  secret  advice,  he  was 
bound  to  believe  that  declaration, 
nor  should  he  make  any  insinua¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary  of  such  decla¬ 
ration,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
should  expect  belief  to  a  similar 
declaration  made  by  himself:  and 
as  he  would  not  do  that  which  he 
could  not  himself  suffer,  so  the  same 
with  respect  to  any  honourable 
gentleman  who  made  a  similar  de¬ 
claration.  He,  however,  could  not 
help  declaring  his  belief  that  such 
advice  had'  existed,  although  it 
might  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  prove  it.  He  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  expressions  used  by 
the  noble  lord  (Aberdeen)  when  he 
gave  to  the  house  an  answer  as 
coming  from  his  majesty  to  their 
s  supposed  address :  but  he  could 
tell  that  noble  lord,  that  were  the 
same  assertion  made?  elsewhere  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  sedition, 
and  the  question  on  that  principle 
would  be  discussed  in  a  different 
way  in  the  great  hall  adjacent. 
Such  an  answer  from  the  king 
would  amount  to  this:  it  would, 
'  contrarv  to  the  established  and 
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known  law  of  the  land,  take  all  the 
responsibility  off  from  the  advisers 
of  the  crown,  and  charge  it  upon 
his  own  head.  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  coronation  oath  ;  but 
he  would  state  a  part  of  that  oath, 
and  then  ask,  where  were  all  those 
scruples  now  urged,  when  the  ca¬ 
tholic  bill  passed  in  1793  ?  The 
coronation  oath  solemnly  avows 
the  intention  of  preserving  the  laws 
and  customs  of  this  realm.  If  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were 
to  be  violated  by  the  passing  of  the 
'  law  in  179£,  why  was  that  law 
passed  ?  or  rather,  why  did  not  the 
same  secret  advisers  come  forth. 


warn  the  king,  and  admonish  him 
against  enacting  it? — Why  did  not 
the  same  scruples  then  prevail  that 
now  exist  ?  The  reason  was  self- 
evident  : — it  was  because  the  in¬ 
terest  of  these  secret  advisers  did 
not  then  lead  that  way. — Equally 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous 
was  it  to  state,  that  the  sentiments 
of  his  majesty  were  immutably  hos¬ 
tile  to  granting  any  further  conces¬ 
sions.  to  the  catholics.  Were  three 
millions  of  people  to  be  told,  thal 
under  no  circumstances  whatevei 
would  any  further  concessions  be 
made  to  them;  that  the  mind .0! 
their  sovereign  was  immutably 
made  up  not  to  grant  them  an} 
further  concessions  ?  W ould  no 
such  a  doctrine  be  pregnant  witl 
the  utmost  danger  to  the  state 
Such  a  doctrine  was,  in  every  point 
of  view,  most  unconstitutional ;  tb 
opinions  of  the.  king  could  not  b 
immutably  fixed  against  any  par 
ticular  measure,  the  king  being  ja! 
ways  constitutionally  open  to  ad 
vice  from  his  ministers,  accordin! 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  th 
country  might  be  placed.  He  re 
verenced  the  conscientious  scruple 
of  his  majesty  on  this  subject,  bu 
he  maintained  that  the  measur 
which  had  been  alluded  to  ha 
nothing  to  do  with  the  coronatio1 
oath.  By  that  oath  his  majest1 
bound  himself  to  govern  accordin 
to  the  laws  andcustomsof  the  realn 
and  every  measure  that  migl 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  coui 
try  must  become  a  subject  of  coi 
sideration.  It  had  been  said  b 
the  noble  earl  ( Aberdeen )  that  m 
nisters  abandoned  the  bill,  althoug 
they  considered  it  indispensably  n1 
cessary.  He  denied,  however,  th: 
it  was  brought  forward  as  a  me 
sure  of  indispensable  necessity:  c 
the  contrary,  it  was  brought  fo 
ward  as  a  measure  of  expedienc 
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X‘Hfd  was  withdrawn  when  it  was 
understood  that  his  majesty  was 
hostile  to  its  further  progress.  That 
die  late  ministers  believed  they  had 
his  majesty’s  approbation  of  the 
measure,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
His  noble  friend,  one  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  state,  who  saw  his  majes¬ 
ty  on  the  subject,  believed  that  his 
majesty  had  given  his  consent,  and 
so  stated  it  to  his  colleagues.  When 
it  was  discovered  that  there  had 
been  a  misunderstanding,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  immediately  made  to 
modify  the  bill,  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  withdrawn.  Of  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  nature  of  the  pledge  de¬ 
manded  he  could  have  no  doubt. 
If  a  pledge  could  be  demanded  in 
one  instance  it  might  in  others,  un¬ 
til  no  subject  was  left  for  ministers 
to  advise  the  king  upon.  He  there¬ 
fore  approved  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Boringdon  saw  no  ground 
for  entertaining  the  question.  The 
first  reason  was,  that  the  tendency 
and  result  of  die  motion,  if  carried, 
would  be  the  inculpation  of  the 
king  personally  ;  and,  2dly,  he  did 
not  think  there  existed  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  a  proceeding.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters  should  have  been  anxious  to 
justify  themselves  to  the  public  ; 
they  had  obtained  leave  to  do  so  : 
but  surely,  when  they  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  compliance,  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  have  been  suffered  to 
rest  with  their  explanation  ;  a  sa¬ 
cred  barrier  was  Froken  down,  a 
constitutional  principle  was  infrin¬ 
ged,  and  unquestionably  the  evil 
should  not  be  extended  more  wide¬ 
ly.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  who, 
according  to  the  constitution,  could 
do  no  wrong,  should  not  come  un¬ 
der  a  discussion  which  might  lead 
to  a  resolution  of  censure.  He 
readily  absolved  the  late  ministers 
from  the  imputation  of  forcing  his 


majesty  to  adopt  a  measure  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  feelings  and  Jris  con¬ 
science  :  he  could  not,  however, 
absolve  them  from  that  want  of 
prudence  and  management  which 
should  govern  men  through  life, 
even  on  ordinary  occurrences.  His 
majesty  did  not  demand  a  pledge 
from  his  late  ministers  without 
good  reason  ;  for,  when  they  had 
resolved  to  abandon  the  catholic 
measure  altogether,  they  accompa¬ 
nied  their  declaration  with  a  reser¬ 
vation  which  imposed  on  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  necessity  of  requiring  a 
pledge.  He  confessed,  that  in 
having  made  such  a  demand  he 
saw  nothing  unconstitutional  or 
dangerous.  Great  apprehension 
seemed  to  be  entertained  respect¬ 
ing'  the  effect  which  this  change 
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might  produce  In  Ireland  ;  but  he 
did  not  entertain  as  gloomy  views 
on  that  subject  as  others.  The 
catholics  of  Ireland  would  see  their 
claims  had  not  been  defeated  by 
party  intrigue  or  cabals,  but  that 
die  obstacle  was  the  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious  feeling  of  that  sovereign, 
from  whom  they  had  received 
many  substantial  favours  in  the 
course  of  a  long  reign  :  he  trusted, 
therefore,  that  their  conduct  wo  uld 
be  marked  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  attachment  to  their  sovereign. 

Lord  Kinnaird  rose,  and  in  a 
very  animated  manner  called  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
consolation  held  out  to  Ireland  by 
the  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat 
down.  That  noble  lord  had  been 
generous  of  his  professions  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  majesty’s  person,  and 
yet  that  noble  lord  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  the  population  of  Ireland, 
that  were  it  not  for  their  king,  they 
would  have  been  then  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of the  acknowledged  rights 
and  privileges,  of  his  British  sub¬ 
jects.  He  could  not  be  brought 
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to  think  that  such  a  doctrine  could 
in  the  slightest  degree  tend/  to  pro¬ 
mote  loyalty  in  Ireland.  It  had 
been  insinuated  thati  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters  and  their  adherents  were 
now  influenced  by  factious m Olives, 
and  it  had  been  also  said,  that  the 
present  were  an  untried  ministry. 
He  dissented  equally  from  both 
propositions.  It  would  be  presump¬ 
tion  in  him  to  vindicate  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters  from  the  charge  of  faction. 
In  the  present  instance  it  was  un¬ 
necessary;  they  were  well  known 
and  deservedly  popular.  As  to 
the  present  ministers,  he  denied 
that  they  were  altogether  untried. 
Surely  the  noble  duke  at  the  head 
of  the  government  could  notbesaid 
to  be  untried  ;  the  noble  duke  was 
certainly  late  in  life,  and  perhaps 
it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  he 
should  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days  profit  much  by  experience. 
As  to  the  noble  secretary  for  the 
home  department  (lord  Hawkes- 
bury),  who  could  be  so  forgetful 
of  that  noble  lord’s  talents  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  diplomacy,  as  to  say  that 
that  noble  lord  had  not  been  tried  ? 
The  right  hen,  gentleman  at  the 
bead  of  the  foreign  department  had 
been  already  tried  ;  and  surely  it 
was  not  to  be  denied  that  the  noble 
lord,  not  a  member  of  that  house 
(Castlereagh),  who  was  now  secie, 
tary  for  the  war  and  colonies,  had 
been  tried,  and  tried  sufficiently; 
that  noble  lord  had  proved  that 
he  could  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  entering  into  pledges  ;  the  noble 
lord  was  in  this  respect  ever  will¬ 
ing  and  competent;  he  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  person  of  very  ob¬ 
stinate  opinions,  they  were  often 
found  to  be  conveniently  variable : 
but  at  the  same  time  he  (loid  Kin- 
naird)  had  his  doubts  that  even 
the  present  ministry  would  be  very 
cautious  of  entirely  committing 


themselves  with  a  character  so  pure 
and  perfect  as  that  of  the  noble 
secretary.  The  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last  had  censured  the  late 
administration  freely  for  their  al¬ 
leged  remissness  with  respect  to. 
continental  expeditions. — The  ob¬ 
jection  came  with  an  ill  grace  from 
a  noble  lord,  who  had  himself  been 
a  principal  agent  in  planning  and 
forwarding  those  ill-contrived  and 
unfortunate  expeditions  which  s& 
largely  contributed  to  establish  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  facilitate 
the  subjugation  of  Europe.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  means  that 
had  been  resorted  to,  to  set  up  and 
maintain  the  infatuated  cry  of  the 
“  church  in  danger,”  and  contend¬ 
ed  that  a  ministry  obliged  to  resort 
to  such  pitiful  expedients  gave  an 
undeniable  proof  of  their  own 
wretched  imbecility.  He  was 
afraid  that  latent  intrigue  had  de¬ 
prived  his  majesty  and  the  country 
of  the  services  of*  a  ministry  alike 
eminent  in  purity  and  in  talent. 
Secret  advisers  had  robbed  England 
of  lord  Chatham’s  abilities ;  and 
the  allusion  was  not  the  less  apt, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  that 
very  lord  Chatham,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  existing  prejudices  of  the 
day,  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  sent  them  abroad. 
H's  lordship  concluded  by  sup* 
porting  the  motion. 

Lord  Si'dmouth  felt  it  a  very 
painful  duty  imposed  on  him  to  be 
obliged  to  oppose  the  motion  of  his 
noble  friend  (marquis  of  Stafford), 
and  to  give  his  support  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  adjournment.  He  had  ob¬ 
served,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  some  things  connected  with 
this  subject  had  been  misrepresent¬ 
ed  or  misconceived  ;  lie  wished 
therefore  to  set  their  lordships  right. 
His  lordship  then  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances 
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$?ances'©f  the  case  ;  from  which  he 
•drew  the  same  'Conclusion  as  on  a 
former  occasion*  namely,  that  the 
king  had  reluctantly  assented  to 
the  bill  in  the  first  instance  ;  that 
lie  supposed  it  at  that  time  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing  more  than  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  of  1703,  and  that 
bis  majesty  had  explicitly  declared 
lie  never  would  go  fnrtherthan  that 
act.  His  lordship  passed  an  eulo- 
;gium  on  lord  Ho  wick,  and  a  high 
panegyric  on  tire  conduct  of  the 
■duke  of  Bedford  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland,  |  placed,  as  his 
•grace  has  been,  in  a  situation  of 
‘Considerable  difficulty  ;  and  after 
•Some  observations  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  lord  Camden,  which,  he 
contended,  was  good,  and  that  the 
acts  of  barbarity  and  injustice 
which  took  place  during  that  noble 
lord’s  administration  did  not  arise 
out  of  his  system,  his  lord-ship  con¬ 
cluded  by  declaring,  that  he  must 
oppose  a  proposition,  the  tendency 
•of  which  went  to  attach  blame  to 
the  sovereign,  or  to  infringe  his 
prerogative. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  appeal¬ 
ed  to  their  lordships'*  own  recol¬ 
lection,  as  to  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  parliament  in  the  best 
times  of  our  history.  Did  not 
parliament  then  consider,  as  indeed 
it  was  an  acknowdedged  principle 
of  our  constitution,  that  the  legal 
and  ostensible  advisers  of  the  crown 
were  alone  responsible  for  every 
thing  that  was  done  by  the  mon¬ 
arch  ?  And  when  the  king  thought 
proper  to  take  an  act  entirely  to 
himself,  by  giving  a  certificate  un¬ 
der  his  own  hand,  as  an  indemnifi¬ 
cation  to  ministers  for  their  con¬ 
duct,  did  not  parliament  maintain, 
that  it  was  an  addition  to  his  crime, 
that  he  had  thus  surrendered  his 
own  responsibility  ?  Let  noble 
lords  consider  then  fox  a  moment, 


if  it  be  not  equally  criminal,  at 
least  in  some  considerable  degree 
culpable  conduct  in  the  present 
ministers,  that  they  have  at  least 
virtually  assumed  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs,  on  a  con¬ 
dition,  that  they  will  not,  if  the 
protection  of  his  majesty’s  crown 
and  the  salvation  of  the  empire 
depend  on  it,  presume  to  mention 
to  their  royal  master,  perhaps  the 
'only  topic  that  it  was  their  sworn 
duty  to  advance,  and  strengthen 
by  their  recommendation  ?  Would 
not  a  forbearance  to  urge  a  topic 
that  might  possibly  be  most  es* 
sentially  interesting  to  the  general 
Welfare  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
people,  be  highly  criminal  in  the 
servants  of  the  crown  ?  If  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  late  ministers  had  given  a 
pledge  of  the  nature  that  had  been 
demanded  of  them,  would  they  not 
then  have  given  up  the  exercise  of 
their  own  judgement,  for  which 
•alone  they  could  be  deemed  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  and  would  they  not  for 
such  a  base  surrender  of  their  own 
responsibility  be  justly  liable  to  im¬ 
peachment? — If  his  majesty’s  pre¬ 
sent  ministers  have  denied  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  such  a  principle  as  this, 
they,  unquestionably,  when  the 
change  in  his  majesty’s  councils 
was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to  fet¬ 
ter  their  judgement  for  ever  after, 
and  seal  up  their  lips  upon  a  par¬ 
ticular  question — when  this  was 
known  to  be  the  case,  and  when  it 
was  not  attempted  to  be  denied 
that  the  principle  upon  which  such 
a'  refusal  was  given  was  truly  con¬ 
stitutional,  most  unquestionably 
those  noble  lords  who  succeeded 
his  majesty’s  late  ministers  in  of¬ 
fice  ought  to  have  declared  them¬ 
selves,  and  let  their  sovereign  know 
what  was  their  opinion  on  this 
great  constitutional  question.  If 
they  did  so,  it  was  a  matter  that 
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could  easily  be  proved,  that  they 
did  so  in  so  many  terms.  If  they 
did  not  so  declare  themselves,  they 
accepted  of  office  with  at  least  the 
implication  of  a  pledge  of  the  a- 
mount  that  had  been  spoken  of, 
and  were  highly  culpable ;  but  if 
they  entered  on  office  with  a- po¬ 
sitive  stipulation,  they  were  guilty 
of  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  for  which  they  are  an¬ 
swerable  to  parliament, 

Lord  Mulgrave  denied  that  the 
confidential  advisers  of  the  crown 
had  a  right,  on  every  occasion,  to 
act  strictly  according  to  their  own 
opinion.  This  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  be  regulated  by  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  if,  on  such  a  question 
as  that  which  was  now  the  subject 
of  their  lordships’  .  consideration, 
the  servants  of  the  crown  should 
happen  unfortunately  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  their  royal  master,  it 
was  their  duty  to  retire.  It  was  a 
general  maxim  in  the  British  con- 
stitution,  that  'the  advisers  of  the 
crown,  should  give  such  advice  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  their  own 
free  and  unbiassed  judgement ;  but 
human  institutions  were  not  so 
perfectly  whole  and  entire  that 
there  could  not  be  the  least  excen- 

X 

lion  to  such  a  general  principle. 

Several  other  noble  lords  spoke  at 
length  both  for  and  against  the 
question :  after  which 

I.ord  Grenville  rose  and  observ¬ 
ed,  that,  late  as  the  hour  was,  he 
must  state  as  shoitly  as  he  could 
the  grounds  on  which  he  would 
support  the  present  motion,  which 
must,  in  his  opinion,  be  voted  for 
by  every  man,  unless  he  was  con¬ 
tented  to  go  away  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  constitutibn  was  com¬ 
pletely  overturned.  He  did  not 
say  that  their  lordships  must  feel 
themselves  bound  to  vote  for  the 
first  part  of  the  motion,  though  he 


was  grateful  to  his  noble  friend 
who  proposed  it :  but  he  must  say, 
without  affectation,  that  he  regret¬ 
ted  the  dismissal  of  the  late  ministry, 
because  they  had  a  system  in*  train 
which  was ,  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  He  said 
nothing  of  himself,  but  only  looked 
at  the  talents  of  his  colleagues, 
whose  unwearied  exertions  and  en¬ 
lightened  views  afforded  the  best 
hopes  to  the  country  :  but  if  he 
regretted  the  loss  which  the  coun¬ 
try  would  -sustain  from  their  dis¬ 
missal,  he  felt  that  regret  doubled 
when  he  considered  by  whom  they 
were  succeeded.  He  did  not  mean 
any  disrespect  to  them  individual¬ 
ly,  but  looked  at  their  system,  the 
grounds  of  their  conduct,  and  the 
unconstitutional  doctrines  which 
they  held.  With  regard  to  the. 
origin  of  the  difference  between  his 
majesty  and  his  late  ministers,  he 
would  not  enter  upon  it,  as  he  had 
stated  it  before,  with  the  permission 
of  his  sovereign  ;  and  he  felt  it  the 
less  necessary,  because  that  state¬ 
ment  had  not  been  shaken  by  any 
thing  now  said,  though  some  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made,  as  on  g 
former  occasion,  to  garble  and 
misrepresent,  by  taking  detached 
parts  of  it.  Upon  a  fair  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  transaction,  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  no  candid  man  would  see 
any  thing  to  justify,  or  even  ex¬ 
cuse,  the  reproaches  so  liberally 
heaped  upon  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  With  the  question  now 
under  discussion,  however,  that 
transaction  had  no  connection 
whatever.  For,  when  the  period 
did  arrive  that  misunderstanding 
as  to.  the  bill  referred  to  was  found 
to  exist,  and  the  bill  in  consequence 
was  abandoned,  the  proposition 
was  made  which  called  for  this 
motion.  As  to  the  dilemma  put 
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respecting  this  abandonment,  he 
begged  to  make  one  short  observa¬ 
tion,  A  noble  lord  on  the  other 
side  (Mulgrave)  had  asked  why 
the  bill  abandoned  should  have 
been  at  all  proposed  if  not  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  if.  so  necessary,  it  should 
have  been  *  abandoned  ?  Rut  he 
would  beg  that  noble  lord  to  nut 
the  dilemma  to  some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  him,  to  those 
who  seceded  in  1801,  but  particu¬ 
larly  to  put  it,  for  instance,  to  lord 
Castlereagh,  who  had  so  particu¬ 
larly  pledged  himself  to  the  catho¬ 
lic  question — who  had,  in  fact, 
brought  that  question  from  Ire¬ 
land  with  him.  With  regard  to 
the  coronation  oath,  he  would  ask, 
whether,  there  could  be  any  man 
in  that  house  who  had  front  enough 
to  maintain  that  after  the  Irish  act 
had  been  sanctioned,  which  allowed 
the  catholics  to  hold  certain  com¬ 
missions,  it  would  foe  a  violation  of 
that  oath  to  allow  them  to  hold  the 
rank  of  generals?  The  idea  was 
quite  untenable,  as  indeed,  in  his 
judgement,  was  every  other  propo¬ 
sition  which  would  impress  an 
opinion,  that  to  concede  to  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  would  at  all 
interfere  with  that  general  system 
which  the  coronation  oath  bound 
the  king  to  maintain.  The  noble 
lord,  after  a  variety  of  profound 
observations,  which  we  regret  that 
the  limits  of  our  plan  do  not 
allow  us  to  follow,  reprobated 
in  strong  terms  the  artifices  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  ministers  and  their 
adherents,  to  excite  a  fanatical  spi¬ 
rit  in  the  country.  He  showed, 
that  so  far  from  the  present  mini¬ 
sters  being  uniformly  approved  of 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  noble  lord  (Mul¬ 
grave)  stated,  that  that  illustrious 
person  had  on  many  occasions 
marked  very  particularly  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  greater  part  of 


them,  and  quoted  the  instances  in 
which  he  condemned  the  conduct 
of  some  of  them,  particularly  lord 
Hawkesbury  when  presiding-'  at 
the  foreign  department.  The  noble 
lord  remarked  upon  the  explana¬ 
tion  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
house  with  respect  to  the  catholic 
bill,  and  the  pledge  required  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  and 
concluded  with  stating,  that  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  was  formed,  and  the 
persons  of  which  it  was  composed, 
he  could  not  think  of  giving  it  his 
support, 

.Lord  Hawkesbury  replied  to 
lord  Grenville,  and  contended  that 
the  whole  of  the  statement  made 
by  that  noble  baron,  and  of  the  de¬ 
bates  to  which  that  statement  gave 
rise,  were  proceedings  altogether 
irregular  and  unparliamentary. 
The  noble  baron  had  accused  him 
and  his  colleagues,  of  being  the 
first  set  of  ministers  who  had 
shrunk  from  responsibility,  and 
meanly  endeavoured  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  wings  of  their 
sovereign.  Pie  would  tell  that 
noble  baron,  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  the  first  ministry, 
who,  in  order  to  cloak  them  own 
misconduct  and  absurdities,  had  so’ 
strangely  ventured  to  arraign  the 
personal  conduct  of  his  majesty  at 
their  lordships’  bar.  Pie  acted 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  conscience 
in  accepting  a  place  in  the  present 
government ;  and  as  long  as  he  was 
conscious  of  acting  upon  such 
grounds,  he  should  never  shrink 
from  the  responsibility,  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  it  might  be  carried,  to 
which  his  official  situation  made 
him  liable.  Pie  had  always  been 
averse  from  granting  any  further 
concessions  to  the  catholics,  and 
even  from  cherishing  any  such 
hope  in  their  minds.  It  was  that 
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hope  which  kept  Ireland  in  a  state 
of  continual  ferment  and  agitation, 
and  until  it  was  laid  asleep,  there 
would  be  no  permanent  tranquillity 
in  that  country* 

Earl  Camden,  the  eafl  of  Moira, 
lord  Eldon,  and  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  spoke  ;  when  the  question  was 
carried  in  behalf  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  by  a  majority  of  81. 

On  the  15th  Mr.  Eyttleton,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  brought 
forward  a  resolution  of  a  nature 
somewhat  different  from  that 
moved  by  Mr.  Brand,  but  evident¬ 
ly  with  the  same  view  of  trying  the 
strength  of  the  new  administration. 
The  honourable  mover  concluded 
a  short  but  very  neat  and  perspicu¬ 
ous  speech  with  moving,  “  That 
this  house,  considering  a  firm  and 
efficient  administration  as  essential¬ 
ly  necessary  at  the  present  crisis, 
feels  the  deepest  regret  at  the  late 
change  in  his  majesty’s  councils.’* 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hibbert  >  a  long  and  extremely 
warm  debate  ensued,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  detail,  hav¬ 
ing  given  already  such  ample  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  debates  in  both  houses 
on  a  similar  subject,  and  which  oc¬ 
curred  only  two  days  before.  The 
division  did  not  take  place  till  half¬ 
past  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  numbers  were  244  and 
198,  leaving  a  majority  of  46 
in  favour  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion. 

On  the  16th  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  moved  and  carried  in  both 
houses,  to  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
and  the  officers,  &c.  under  his 
command,  for  the  skill  and  valour 
which  they  had  displayed  in  the 
capture  of  Monte  Video. 

On  the  l?th,  in  the  house  of 
peers,  the  subject  of  the  courts  of 


justice  in  Scotland  was  discussed  % 
and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  com¬ 
mons,  Mr.  Whitbread’s  plan  re¬ 
specting  the  poor  laws  occasioned 
a  long  conversation  :  to  these,  with 
their  results,  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  in  a  former  chapter. 

Of  the  remaining  business  of  the 
session  the  most  important  part 
was  the  expulsion  of  sir  Christopher 
Hawkins  for  bribery.  A  motion 
was  also  made  and  carried,  for  art 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  him 
to  direct  the  attorney-general  to 
prosecute  sir  Christopher  Hawkins, 
and  eighteen  other  persons  of  the 
committee  of  electors  of  Penrhyn, 
who  had  fixed  the  price  for  which 
their  votes  were  to  be  sold,  and 
who  had  invited  sir  C.  Hawkins, 
by  a  deputation,  to  purchase  them. 

On  the  25th  the  session  and  the 
parliament  were  put  an  end  to  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  in  his  majesty’s  name,  de¬ 
claring  that  himself  and  the  lords 
commissioner's  were  commanded 
to  state,  “  That  his  majesty  is 
anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his 
people,  while  the  events  which 
have  recently  taken  place  are  yet 
fresh  in  their  recollection.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  feels,  that  in  resorting  to  this 
measure,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  he  at  once  demonstrates 
his  Own  conscientious  persuasion  of 
the  rectitude  of  those  motives  upon 
which  he  has  acted,  and  affords  to 
his  people  the  best  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  determination  to 
support  him  in  every  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  his  crown,  which  is 
conformable  to  the  sacred  obliga¬ 
tions  under  which  they  are  held, 
and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  the  security  of  the 
constitution.”  The  speech  at  large 
will  be  found  among  the  Public 
Papers  in  another  part  of  this  vo¬ 
lume. 
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THE  new  parliament  were 
summoned  to  meet  on  Mon¬ 
day  June  22.  Having  already  in 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
volume  given  a  pretty  full  account 
of  all;  the  forms  used  at  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  a  new  house  of  commons  ; 
of  the  mode  of  choosing  a  speaker, 
with  various  other  interesting 
topics,  it  would  be  tedious  again 
to  go  over  the  same  ground.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
Mr.  Abbot  was  re-elected  speaker 
by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  house.  After  this,  and  the  swear¬ 
ing  in  of  members  in  both  houses, 
the  parliament  met  on  the  26th  ; 
when  the  lord  chancellor,  in  his 
majesty’s  name,  delivered  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  which  will 
be  found  among  the  Public  Papers 
in  another  part  of  the  volume  : 
an  address  was  moved  in  the  tipper 
house  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield, 
and  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
lord  Newark,  which,  after  debates 
of  considerable  length,  was  carried 
by  large  majorities,  viz.  in  the 
liouse  of  lords,  by  160  against  67? 
and  in  the  commons  350  were  for 
the  address,  and^  195  against  it. 
From  this  day  the  opposition  could 


form  no  expectation  of  displacing 
their  opponents  from  the  seats 
which  they  had  been  charged  with 
occupying  not  in  the  most  honour- 
able  manner.  By  the  votes  on  this 
question  it  was  evident  that  the 
majority  of  both  houses  felt  very 
differently  on  the  subject.  The  de¬ 
bates  were  animated  and  interesting, 
but  we  feel  that  the  limits  of  our 
volume  will  oblige  us  to  pass  over 
these  and  others  during  the  short 
session  of  about  seven  weeks,  with 
merely  laying  before  the  reader  the 
result,  reserving  the  detail  of  de¬ 
bates  to  the  great  public  questions 
which  were  discussed  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament. 

June  f?th,  sir  Samuel  Romilly 
presented  a  petition  from  1 20  per¬ 
sons  confined  for  debt  in  the  king’s 
bench  prison.  They  Were  ready, 
he  said,  to  give  up  all  their  pro¬ 
perty  to  their  creditors,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  consent  to  their  being  set 
at  liberty  on  such  terms.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  of  the  num¬ 
ber  had  families  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  and  the  number 
of  their  children  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  The 
petition  prayed  a  revision  of  the 

'  laws 
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laws  of  debtor  and  creditor.  It 
had  been  said,  that  he  had  it  in  con¬ 
templation  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter 
and  amend  these  laws  ;  but  he  had 
no  such  intention,  for  he  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  ef¬ 
fectual  remedy  for  the  very  great 
evil  complained  of.  He  then  mov¬ 
ed  that  it  hnisdit  lie  on  the  table  : 

o  7 

which  was  ordered. 

On  the  same  day  lord  Castle- 
reagh  brought  down  a  message 
from  his  majesty,  stating  that  his 
majesty,  being  desirous  of  confer¬ 
ring  some  . signal  mark  of  his  favour 
and  approbation  on  major-general 
Stuart  for  his  eminent  services  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Maida,  re¬ 
commended  to  his  faithful  com¬ 
mons  to  make  provision  for  secur¬ 
ing  to  him  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  life  an  annuity  of  1000/. 
per  annum.  Which  on  the  29th 
was  granted. 

On  the  same  day  the  speaker 
acquainted  the  house,  that  an  ac¬ 
count  had  been  prepared  of  all 
private  bills  pending  at  the  time 
of  the  late  dissolution,  with  the 
several  stages  in  which  they  were 
on  the  27th  of  April.  The  ac¬ 
count  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed.  After 
which 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(Mr.  Perceval)  rose  to  submit  a 
motion,  which  he  hoped  would  re¬ 
move  all  the  inconveniences  affect¬ 
ing  private  bills,  arising  from  the 
late  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Those  chiefly  complained  of  were 
the  delay,  and  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  The  delay  of  two  months, 
he  hoped,  could  not  be  attended 
with  any  material  inconvenience  ; 
and  as  to  the  expense,  it  would  be 
obviated  in  one  of  its  branches,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  officers,  who, 
according  to  the  precedent  esta¬ 
blished  in  1781,  agreed  to  advance 


the  bills  so  pending  at  the  dtssolu- 
tion,  to  •  their  former  stages,  with¬ 
out  additional  fees.  It  remained 
only  to  obviate  the  expense  of 
agency,  and  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses  in  town.  This  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  resolution 
which  he  meant  to  propose,  which 
was,  to  give  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  which  every  petition 
for  a  private  bill  should  be  referred, 
to  inquire  whether  any  petition  had 
already  been  presented  in  the  late 
session,  from  the  same  parties,  on 
the  same  subject ;  and  if  so,  that 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence,  ta¬ 
ken  before  the  committee  on  that 
former  petition,  should  be  evidence 
before  the  said  committee  ;  and  so 
in  like  manner  with  respect  to  pri¬ 
vate  bills  founded  on  such  petitions, 
allowing  the  committee  to  call  for 
further  evidence,  if  necessarv. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by 
lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Curwen, 
and  lord  Howick  ;  the  last  of  whom 
said,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
consent  to  the  measure  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
occasioned  by  the  dissolution.  The 
magnitude  of  the  inconveniences 
might  well  be  estimated,  from  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  remedy 
proposed.  That  remedy  went  to 
suspend,  and  repeal  for  the  time, 
the  forms  by  which  the  privileges 
of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
rights  and  the  property!  of  the 
people,  were  secured  and  protect* 
ed.  However  highly  he  might  be 
disposed  to  commend  the  liberality 
of  the  clerks,  it  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  situation  in  which  to 
place  the  house  or  the  country,  to 
make  them  dependent  on  that 
liberality. 

His  lordship  was  answered,  by  . 
Mr.  Perceval ;  after  which 

Mr.  Rose  and  others  spoke 
to  the  question  j  which  was  at . 

length 
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length  carried  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-eight. 

On  the  30th,  after  much  busi¬ 
ness  cf  less  importance,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  to  move 
for  the  renewal  of  the  “  finance 
committee.”  In  recommending 
the  proposition  he  had  to  submit 
to  the  house,  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enlarge  upon  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  inquiries  to  the 
public  interest,  because  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  existed,  no  objec¬ 
tion  was  felt  to  the  revival  oi  the 
committee.  The  only  question 
upon  which  any  difference  would 
arise  was,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  and  the  persons 
whom  the  house  might  think  proper 
to  select.  He  had  reason  to  think 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  would 
prevail  on  this  subject,  because  he 
had,  on  a  former  night,  heard  ex¬ 
pressions  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  that  the  gentlemen  there 
would  be  disappointed,  if  all  the 
members  of  the  former  committee, 
who  were  now  members  of  the 
house,  should  not  be  appointed. 
He  was  so  sensible  of  the  inex¬ 
pediency  of  such  an  appointment, 
that  though  he  should  propose  to 
continue  some  of  the  members  of 
that  committee,  he  should  leave 
out  others,  irf  order  to  make  room 
for  the  introduction  of  members 
of  a  different  description.  The 
noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Howick) 
had  said, that  all  the  membersof  the 
committee  ought  to  be  appointed, 
except  two  ;  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  S.  Bourne)  and  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet  (sir  H.  Mildmay) 
who  had,  on  the  preceding  day, 
made  the  statement  in  his  justifi¬ 
cation  from  the  charge  which  had 
been  imputed  to  him.  He  should 
follow,  therefore,  in  that  instance, 
the  advice  of  the  noble  lord,  and 


not  press  die  appointment  of  either 
of  his  honourable  friends  :  and  as 
the  noble  lord,  who  had  originally 
recommended  the  committee,  had 
not  appointed  any  person  in  office, 
he  should  adhere  to  his  precedent;,, 
He  could  not  help  here  calling  to 
the  recollection  of  the  house,  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee 
had  been  originally  appointed,  so 
different  from  any  committee  that 
had  ever  been  appointed  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  composed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  one  description  of  per¬ 
sons.  There  were  only  two  persons 
upon  it,  who  could  be  supposed, 
from  their  parliamentary  conduct, 
friendly  to  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  ;  three  others  were  not  biassed 
towards  either  party  ;  and  all  the 
rest  were  such  as  would  be  disposed 
to  view  subjects  in  the  same  light 
with  the  noble  lord.  A  committee 
,  so  appointed  could  not  be  impar¬ 
tial,  or  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  house  or  the  public.  As  he 
did  not  mean  to  enlarge  the  num¬ 
ber  beyond  twenty-five,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  which  the  former  committee 
had  consisted,  because  that  was  the 
greatest  number  that  could  con¬ 
veniently  assemble  for  business,  he 
meant  to  exclude  some  of  the  for¬ 
mer  members,  in  order  to  introduce 
others,  for  the  more  impartial  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  committee.  The 
five  that  had  been  removed  (  by  the 
event  of  the  election,  were  not 
enough  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
house  would  in  its  discretion  decide 
upon  that  point.  In  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  also,  he 
meant  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  lord,  by  giving  the  preference 
to  the  appointment  of  it  openly,  to 
a  ballot.  It  was  bis  opinion,  that 
the  appointment  by  ballot  was  in 
general  to  be  preferred.  Nothing 
could  be  more  invidious  than  the 
discussing  whether  any  particular 

individual 
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individual  was  a  propel  person  to 
be  appointed  on  the  committee ; 
and  also  the  fitness  of  persons  to 
act  together  upon  such  a  com* 
inittee,  could  be  better  consulted 
by  individuals  making  out  their 
lists  for  a  ballot.  He  had  acceded, 
however,  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
noble  lord,  because  he  would  there¬ 
by  get  rid  of  any  suspicion  that 
any  thing  was  intended,  which  they 
were  afraid  to  avow  openly.  The 
late  ministers  had  expressed  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  first  appointment  of 
the  committee,  very  much  aittrse 
to  the  grant  of  places  in  reversion : 
there  was,  however,  one  instance  to 
which  attention  had  been  called, 
of  their  having,  a  short  time  before 
they  wrent  out  of  office,  appointed 
to  offices  in  reversion  of  a  most 
■extraordinary  nature :  he  alluded 
to  the  appointment  of  a  collector 
and  surveyor  of  customs  in  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  place  not 
then  in  the  possession  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty.  These  were  reversionary 
grants,  to  take  place  upon  an  un¬ 
certain  contingency,  and  made  by 
Miose  gentlemen  who  appeared  to 
be  so  nice  on  this  subject.  He  had 
on  a  former  occasion  stated,  with¬ 
out  giving  any  opinion  upon  the 
propriety  of  appointing  such  of¬ 
ficers,  the  nomination  of  three 
hundred  surveyors  of  taxes.  The 
nomination  was  founded  on  a  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  commissioners 
of  taxes,  made  in  March  1803, 
but  the  appointment  could  not  take 
place  till  the  business  was  submitted 
to  parliament.  When  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  took  place  in  October,  with¬ 
out  any  sanction  of  parliament 
having  been  obtained  for  these  ap¬ 
pointments,  the  persons  were  de¬ 
signated  to  the  offices  in  the  way 
the  noble  lord  had  said  on  a  for¬ 
mer  night :  member*  of  parliament 
waited  on  the  minister,  they  were 


received  civilly,  and  the  promises 
made.  But  the  parliament  met  in 
December,  and  sat  some  months  j 
the  measure  for  sanctioning  the 
appointment  was  not  brought  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
men  opposite,  when  they  lost  the 
power  of  performance,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  revert  to  the  condoling 
letters  which  he  had  before  alluded 
to.  This  circumstance  would  in¬ 
duce  the  house  not  to  place  implicit 
or  peculiar  confidence  in  those 
gentlemen  who  viewed  every  thing 
in  the  same  light  with  the  late  ad¬ 
ministration.  Another  appoint¬ 
ment  made  by  the  late  administra¬ 
tion  was  that  of  gazette-writer, 
created  by  patent,  for  Scotland, 
with  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum. 
This  office  had  been  before  divided 
between  the  editors  of  three  news¬ 
papers.  He  wished  the  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  to  hear  his  state¬ 
ment,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
business  of  the  office  was  performed 
by  these  three  persons,  without  any 
expense  to  the  public,  though  they 
made  a  profit  of  200/.  a  year  by 
th*  publications  in  their  newspapers. 
These  persons  had  been  turned  out 
of  their  employment,  and  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  patent  given  to  the 
present  possessor  ;  and  he  should 
ask  whether  any  gentleman  believ¬ 
ed,  that  this  had  been  done  with 
any  other  view  than  to  give  the 
place  to  that  person.  He  should 
not  dwell  in  detail  upon  all  the 
acts  of  the  late  administration,  but 
he  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  they  could  mean 
by  the  appointment  of  a  professor 
of  medical  jurisprudence.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  duty  of  that  professor,  and 
could  not  comprehend  what  was 
meant  by  the  science  he  professed. 
There  had  also  been  three  new 
sheriffs  appointed  in  Scotland,  with 
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salaries  of  between  250 A  and  300/. 
a  year,  on  a  division  of  counties, 
where  the  duties  were  before  ex¬ 
ecuted  as  in  one  shrievalty*  These 
were  some  of  the  many  acts  of 
the  late  ad  ministration, which  would 
be  likely  to  come  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  committee.  An¬ 
other  appointment,  which  was 
equally  censurable,  was  the  grant 
of  a  pension,  during  pleasure,  of 
400/.  a  year,  to  a  civil  and  criminal 
judge  in  Scotland.  This  grant 
had,  no  doubt,  not  been  carried 
into  effect ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the 
doubts  entertained  by  the  person 
who  \vas  to  carry  it  into  effect  in 
Scotland,  as  to  its  legality.  He 
should  not  go  through  the  other  ex¬ 
ceptionable  appointments  made  by 
these  gentlemen,  as  he  had  stated 
enough  to  show,  that  those  who 
thought  exactly  with  them  were 
not  to  be  exclusively  confided  in. 
He  should  next  proceed  to  read 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  appointed  as  the  com¬ 
mittee,  entreating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  house  would  excuse 
him  from  being  a  member  of  it, 
according  to  the  usage  by  which 
any  member  who  proposes  a  com¬ 
mittee  became  himself  a  member 
of  it.  The  following  were  the  gen* 
Itlemen  he  proposed : 


Of  the  former  committee. 

Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Cavendish, 

Mr.  Biddulph,  Mr.H  Thornton, 

Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Ryder, 

I/Ord  H.  Petty,  Mr.  Calvert, 

Cord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.H.  Combe, 
Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Addiugron, 

Not  of  the  former  committee. 


Mr.  If.  Brown, 
Mr.  Joddrell, 
Mr.  Wharton, 
Mr.  Sumner, 

Mr.  Wi gram, 

Mr.  L.  Foster, 


Mr.  Pole  Carew, 
Mr.  Mills, 

Mr.  Rutherford, 
Mr.  Ellison, 

Mr.  Brogden, 
Mr.  T.  Baring. 


He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
i  committee  be  appointed  to  ex¬ 
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amine  the  regulations  made  for 
controlling  the  expenditure  with 
respect  to  office*,  how  far  these 
had  been  effectual,  and  what  was 
further  necessary  to  secure  the  ob¬ 
ject  m  view. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  that  it 
had  been  impossible  for  him  not  to 
admire  the  Singular  candour  and 
moderation  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentlemaii,  who  in  moving 
for  a  committee  of  this  nature  had 
shown  a  charitable  disposition  to 
save  them  some  labour  and  trouble- 
in  the  execution,  of  their  duty,  biy 
a  gross  and  partial  statement  of 
matters  that  might  come  before 
them.  When  he  said  “  gross  and 
partial,”  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  statement  was  intended  to 
he  so,  but  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
bias  towards  a  particular  party,  of 
which,  however,  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  ought  to  have  been 
sufficiently  aware,  not  to  have 
prejudged  matters  which  might 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  very 
committee  for  the  appointment  of 
which  he  was  moving.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman,,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  had  the  other 
day  deprecated  a  decision  upon  a 
charge,  for  want  of  a  single  docu¬ 
ment,  though  a  full  notice  had 
been,  given  ;  and  yet  he  was  net 
ashamed  to  call  for  an  opinion  upon 
charges  respecting  which  all  the 
documents  were  wanting,  and  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  given  ; 
and  that  too  in  cas^s  which  must 
depend  upon  special  circumstances, 
and  where  even  the  dates  must  be 
of  importance.  Under  all  these 
disadvantages,  however,  and  with¬ 
out  any  notice  till  now,  that  any 
charges  were  to  be  brought  against 
him,  lie  would,  as  far  as  his- 
recollection  enabled  him,  refute 
the  charges.  One  of  them  related 
to  the  appointment  of  a  comp- 
♦  troller 
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Holler  and  collector  for  Buenos 
Ayres.  Would  it  not  be  supposed 
that  this  reversion,  as  he  called  it, 
would  have  been  immediately  on. 
its  appointment  a  burthen  to  the 
public  ?  It  was  therefore  a  gross 
want  of  candour  in  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  not  to  have 
stated,  since  he  brought  tire  affair 
forward  at  this  time,  that  the  bur¬ 
then  would  only  commence  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  possession  of  the 
place,  and  that  the  appointment 
was  without  salary.  The  want 
of  such  officers  had  been  severe¬ 
ly  felt  when  the  place  was  first 
taken,  and  this  was  the  reason 
that  they  were  appointed  to  act  in 
case  it  should  be  retaken.  Then 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
adverted  to  the  surveyors  of  taxes, 
but  acknowledged  .  that  the  sug¬ 
gestion  had  come  from  the  board 
of  taxes.  But  he  believed  that  the 
fact  was,  that  the  appointments 
had  not  actually  taken  place  until 
the  matter  should  be  submitted  to 
parliament.  Some  notices  might 
have  been  given,  but  he  had  heard 
that  several  recommendations  had 
been  received ;  to  which  the  answers 
had  been,  that  no  appointment 
could  take  place  till  the  measure 
was  finally  adopted.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  case,  as  far  as  his 
memory  served  him  at  present. 
With  regard  to  the  ‘appointment  of 
tjre  gazette -writer  in  Scotland,  it 
was  one  that  ought  to  be  excepted 
Teut  of  the  general  rule.  It  was  a 
case  that  peculiarly  depended  on 
its  own  circumstances  ;  and  when 
these  were  examined  it  must  ap¬ 
pear  obvious  to  every  candid  and 
liberal  mind,  that  no  blame  could 
attach  to  that  instance.  'This  ap¬ 
pointment  had  been  conferred  on  a 
person  eminent  for  talents,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  science.  He  had  through 
a  long  course  of  life  devoted  him¬ 


self  to  the  public  service,  and  tff 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  or 
learning  and  knowledge.  Mr.  IX 
Stewart  was  one  of  the  most  di¬ 
stinguished  characters  of  the  age, 
and  had  performed  his  important 
duties  in  the  most  zealous  and  ho¬ 
nourable  manner.  Yet  his  salary 
did  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  100/.  a  year.  It  was- thought 
right,  considering  the  high  import¬ 
ance  of  his  services  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  and 'literature,  to 
grant  him  this  appointment,  which 
he  might  enjoy  without  any  en¬ 
croachment  on  his  other  avocations. 
It  was  not  on  such  men  that  the 
public  money  was  in  danger  of 
being  wasted.  The  appointment 
was  certainly,  as  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  stated*  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  editors  of 
the  newspapers,  where,  no  doubt, 
he  would  have  continued  it  in  pre¬ 
ference.  That  was  the  sort  of 
literature  which  they  cultivated. 
That  was  their  science!  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  received  it  from  the  late 
ministers  had  ho  claim  whatever 
upon  them,  except  that  of  uncom¬ 
mon  merit  in  a  department  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  public  and 
the  human  race.  When  the  pre: 
sent  government  could  find  sucl 
another  man,  he  certainly  would 
not  object  to  their  being  equally 
liberal.  The  right  honour  abb 
gentleman  had  talked  of  a  pensioi 
to  a  civil  and  criminal  judge  ii 
Scotland.  With  the  circumstance 
of  that  case  he  was  not  acquaint 
ed,  and  therefore  could  say  noth  in  p 
respecting  them  at  present.  H 
would  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  th 
formation  of  this  committee.  Th; 
right  honourable  gentleman  ha 
anticipated  his  wish,  in  having  th 
committee  appointed  openly,  an 
iii  excluding  all  persons  in  offic 
under  government.  He  had  ah 
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anticipated  it  as  to  the  honourable 
baronet,  against  whom  a  charge 
now  depended.  This  ied  him  to 
advert  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  members  of  the  former  com¬ 
mittee,  and  had  done  their  duty  in 
the  most  zealous  and  honourable 
manner.  Why  were  so  many  of 
these  excluded  ?  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  maintained 
that  the  dissolution  was  not  in  any 
degree  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  committee  of 
finance.  If  that  was  the  case,  why 
should  not  the  former  members  be 
appointed  as  far  as  that  could  pos- 
sibly  be  done  ?  Why  not  leave  the 
committee  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  same  state  as  before  ?  After 
naming  all  the  members  of  the 
former  committee  who  were  in  the 
present  parliament,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  two  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  would  still  have  had 
eight  to  supply,  and  this  might 
surely  have  satisfied  him  1  He 
must  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the 
house,  whether  some  of  those  who 
were  left  out  had  net  merited  con¬ 
fidence  by  the  diligence  and  fidelity 
with  which  they  had  done  their 
duty.  He  concluded  by  reading 
the  names  of  the  following  persons, 
who,  he  said,  ought  all  to  have 
been  in  the  list : — 

Mr.  H.  Thornton,  Mr.  Lamb, 

Mr.  Bankes.,  Mr.  Whitbread, 

Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Brag-den, 

Mr.  Biddulph,  Mr.  Calvert, 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Western, 

Mr.  Cavemlibh,  Mr.  Shaw. 

He  proposed  that  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  should  in  the 
first  place  propose  the  names  re¬ 
tained  of  those  who  had  been  in 
the  former  committee,  to  which 
there  would  be  no  objection,  and 
the  rest  afterwards, 

Mr.  Biddulph  said,  he  could 
not  be  supnosed  to  have  any  par- 
1007. 


titular  predilection  for  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  formed  the  last  commit¬ 
tee  ;  for  though  he  had  made  the 
motion,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  committee  had  been  appointed* 
they  had  not  been  named  by  him. 
He  could  assert,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  candour,  of  justice,  of 
inquiry,  and  of  impartiality  by 
which  they  had  been  actuated,  had 
not  been,  and  could  not  be,  exceed¬ 
ed.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  person  unacquainted  with 
the  gentlemen  who  composed  it,  and 
who  only  nidged  from  their  con- 
duct  there,  to  have  discovered  the 
political  creed  of  any  one  of  them. 
The  only  act  they  had  done  was 
that  of  instructing  their  chairman 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  granting  of  offices 
in  reversion.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  they  might  have  done 
more,  but  a  great  part  of  their 
time  had  been  occupied  in  sending 
about  and  making  inquiries.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr, 
Perceval)  seemed  to  think  that  the 
committee  last  appointed  was  for 
Investigating  the  accounts  of  one 
set  of  men,  and  that  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  him  for  investigating  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  another  set  of  men.  In 
acting  so,-  he  surely  did  himself 
essential  in] my.  If  he  wished  the- 
acts  of  any  future  committee  to  be- 
esteemed  acts  of  fairness,  impar¬ 
tiality,,  and  justice,  for  God's  sake 
let  them  go  forth  as  the  acts  of  the 
committee  originally  appointed. 
This, could  alone  satisfy  the  public.. 
The  names  proposed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  were,  no 
doubt,  unexceptionable  in  them-, 
selves.  At  a  proper  time  he  should 
take  an  opportunity  of  proposing 
the  name  of  a  person,  sir  Francis 
Burdett,  known  to  entertain  the 
keenest  sense  of  pubHc  wrongs,  and 
who  was  particularly  zealous  in 
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liis  desire  to  alleviate  die  burthens 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Brand  conceived,  that  the 
house  was  called  on  to  appoint  such 
a  committee  as  would  satisfy  the 
anxious  wishes  of  an  expecting  and 
oppressed  people.  He  might  be 
presumed  to  think  well  of  those 
men  who  composed  his  majesty’s 
late  government,  of  whose  conduct 
he  had  hitherto  approved,  and  to 
many  of  whom  he  was  bound  in 
the  firmest  ties  of  regard ;  but  if 
the  accusations  against  them  should 
be  true,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  support  an  inquiry,  investi¬ 
gation,  and  accusation  against 
them.  When  he  looked,  however, 
cm  the  treasury  bench,  and  saw 
that  there  were  not  two  on  it  who 
had  not  pensions,  reversions,  ex¬ 
pectancies  for  themselves  and  their 
families  and  fiiends,  he  wished  to 
see  a  general  and  fair  inquiry. — 
This  he  asked  in  the  name  of  his 
constituents  and  of  an  expecting 
people.  He  wished  that  a  fair,  or 
rather  an  accusing,  committee 
should  be  appointed.  If  those  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  should 
differ  from  him  in  this,  he  should 
think  it  high  time  for  him  to  leave 
them. 

Mr.  Canning  had  no  doubt  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  delivered  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  his  mind,  in  thinking 
well  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  and  that  he 
would  also  think,  that  the  fairest 
and  most  useful  committee  could 
be  formed  from  among  them.  As 
no  part  of  the  eqi  duct  of  the 
house,  however,  was  wanting  to 
show  that  there  are  parties  in  it,  he 
saw  no  danger  in  acting  in  the 
present  c  ;se  on  those  practical 
grounds  by  which  their  conduct 
was  in  general  regulated.  The 
public  knew  well,  that  a.  parly 


feeling  pervaded  the  public  life  and 
public  conduct  of  the  members  of 
this  house.  It  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  therefore,  as  well  as  improper,' 
to  endeavour  to  blind  the  public 
mind,  by  pretending,  on  an  occa-. 
sion  like  the  present,  that  all  their 
usual  habits  and  feeling  forsook 
them.  The  best  way  was  to  ap¬ 
point  persons  of  different  ways  ©i 
thinking,  lest,  if  all  of  one  party, 
their  prejudices  might  lead  them, 
without  regard  to  the  real  merits! 
of  a  case,  all  to  incline  one  way- 
Here  the  honourable  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  topics  discussec 
by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  then  added, 
that  the  noble  lord  had  alluded  tc 
the  share  he  and  some  of  his  friends! 
had  had  in  the  Anti-jacobin.  He 
(Mr. Canning)  felt  no  shame  of  the 
principles  of  the  Anti-jacobin,  how¬ 
ever  he  might  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed  at  his  own  individua 
share  in  the  work.  The  noble  lore 
had  said,  that  the  place  of  gazette 
writer  was  not  a  new  place,  bun 
had  formerly  belonged  to  threi 
newspaper  printers  in  Edinburgh 
There  was  then  no-  salary  to  the 
office,  so  there  was  no  pretence  foj 
saying  it  was  not  a  new  place.  Tin 
late  government  had  also  mads 
a  professor  of  medical  jurispru 
dence.  He  could  alone  accouui 
for  such  a  nomination  by  supposing 
that,  after  some  long  debate,  ir 
the  swell  of  insolence,  and  to  shov 
how  far  they  could  go,  they  hac 
said,  “  We  will  show  them  wlrat  ws 
can  do  ;  we  will  create  a  professoi 
of  medical  jurisprudence  P*  The 
noble  lord  had  said,  however,  that 
newspapers  were  the  only  species  o 
literature  which  found  favour  with 
the  present  ministers*.  He,  foi 
one,  could  say,  that  he  felt  nr 
predilection  of  the  kind.  Bu’. 
would  the  noble  lord,  venture  tc. 
say,  that  there  was  no  newspaper 
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which  received  marks  of  favour 
during  the  late  administration  ? 
that  there  was  not  a  newspaper  in 
London  which  boasted  of  the 
purity  and  uprightness  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples;  which  professed  to  breathe 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  con* 
stitution  ;  which,  in  all  probability, 
was  at  this  moment  manifesting  its 
impartiality,  by  endeavouring  to 
show  with  how  much  fairness  it 
could  state  what  was  passing  in 
this  house  ;  and  the  proprietor  of 
which  had  been  appointed  to  one 
of  the  public  boards  ?  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
by  declaring,  that  he  should  not 
have  objected  to  the  name  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr,  W.  Ward)  standing-  on  the 
committee  ;  but  had  he  seen  the 
name  of  a  person  who  had  signed 
a  warrant  for  a  pension  of  400/. 
per  annum  to  one  of  the  civil 
judges  of  Scotland,  standing  on 
that  list,  he  should  have  objected 
to  it. 

Mr.  Bankes  observed  that,  as 
the  finance  committee  was  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry  only,  and  had 
not  the  power  of  acting  upon  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  result  of  their 
investigation,  he  did  expect  that 
not  a  single  member  of  the  late 
committee  would  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  on  the  re-appointment  of 
it.  What  danger,  he  would  ask, 
was  there  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  same  persons,  that  had  already 
shown  themselves  to  be  both  able 
and  industrious  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  inquiries,  continuing  to  in¬ 
quire,  and  to  report  the  evidence 
which  they  received,  together  with 
their  opinion  thereon,  to  the  house, 
when  the  house  would  afterwards 
have  the  power  of  judging  for  itself 
upon  the  evidence,  and  of  agree¬ 
ing  or  disagreeing  with  their  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  their  discretion  might 
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seem  fit,  and  of  acting  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the 
house  ?  There  was  one  point,  in 
fact,  upon  which  the  late  committee 
had  not  entirely  made  up  their 
minds;  it  was  but  justice,-  there¬ 
fore,  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  them  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  come  at  that  final  de¬ 
termination.  The  particular  point 
to  which  he  alluded,  was  that  of 
a  discovery  which  was  made  by 
the  committee  of  some  abuse  in 
the  office  of  the  paymaster-general. 
At  the  time  when  that  discovery 
was  made,  no  apprehension  was 
entertained  of  the  sudden  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  parliament  which  after¬ 
wards  took  place.  Under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  likely  to 
sit  much  longer,  they  came  to  a 
resolution  not  to  deliver  in  their 
report,  as  to  the  facts  on  which 
their  discovery  rested,  until  they 
should  have  hit  on  the  means  that 
would  be  most  likely  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  similar  abuses  in 
future.  Upon  that  point  they  had 
not  come  to  any  determination  ; 
but  for  his  own  part,  he  believed, 
that  the  only  radical  cure  for  such 
an  evil  was  the  speedy  passing  of 
accounts.  But,  as  the  committee 
had  not  come  to  any  determination 
on  that  head,  that  was  one  reason 
why  he  wished  that  the  same  per¬ 
sons  should  be  again  appointed  to 
an  office  which  they  had  already 
most  honourably  filled.  But,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  this  consideration,  there 
was  another,  namely,  that  the 
zeal,  ability,  industry,  and  inte¬ 
grity,  which  he  had  already  witness¬ 
ed  in  the  former  members,  had 
such  weight  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  in  fact  regretted  that  any  one  of 
their  names  should  be  omitted  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  but  he  Was 
most  peculiarly  sorry*  he  must  say, 
at  seeing  the  name  of  an  honour- 
O  2  able 
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able  friend  (Mr.  Sharpe)  omitted, 
as  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active,  the  eminently  useful  servant 
to  the  public  in  the  former  com¬ 
mittee  :  a  gentleman,  to  whose 
acuteness  and  industry  the  house 
and  the  public  were  principally  in¬ 
debted  for  the  discoveries  which 
were  made  in  the  first  report.  But 
as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
confident,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  fair,  candid^  and  impartial 
man,  that  those  who  had  already 
given  up  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
and  bent  their  mind  to  inquiries  of 
the  nature  which  was  spoken  of, 
must  be  infinitely  better  qualified 
to  enter  on  such  inquiries  in  the 
present  parliament,  than  any 
other  gentleman  whatever  who  has 
not  heretofore  turned  his  attention 
that  way. 

Mr*  Sharpe  acknowledged,  that 
he  felt  the  full  force  of  the  two 
compliments  which  had  been  paid 
him*  To  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Bankes)  he  was  extremely 
thankful  for  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  he  had  mention¬ 
ed  his  name.  To  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  he  had  also  rea¬ 
son  to  express  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  kindness  which  they  had 
done  him  ;  for  he  considered  it  to 
be  as  high  a  compliment  as  those 
gentlemen  could  bestow,  when 
they- thought  proper  to  express  their 
objection  to  him  by  the  omission 
of  his  name  in  the  new  list.  There 
was  one  fact,  however,  w'uh  which 
he  thought  it  right  that  he  should 
acquaint  the  house  ;  that  was,  that 
if  he  should  not  be  again  chosen  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee, 
and  should  those  that  were  to  be 
the  chosen  people  of  the  new  mini¬ 
stry  attempt  to  Suppress  any  state¬ 
ment  of  evidence  that  had  already 
been  entered  on',  it  was  some  con¬ 
solation- to  him  to  have  it  to  say. 
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that  he  had  in  his  own  hands  z 
number  of  extracts  and  minutes 
from  the  intended  report,  which 
he  pledged  himself  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  whenever  he  should  see  any 
necessity  for  doing  so.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  had  much  rather 
that  he  should  not  be  again  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  in  the  finance 
committee,  as  he  would  now  stand 
in  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  in  which  he  formerly  act¬ 
ed. 

Lord  Howiek,  after  a  very  able 
speech,  adverting  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Biddulph)  relative  to  the 
propriety  of  appointing  sir  Francis 
Burdett  as 'one  of  the  members  of 
this  committee^  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that,  although  he  could 
assure  the  house  there  was  no 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  more 
adverse  to  the  general  conduct  of 
that  person  than  he  was,  although 
no  man  was  more  the  subject  of 
that  person’s  attack,  and  that  of 
the  party,  if  such  they  could  be 
called,  who  acted  with  him,  still 
he  would  advise  the  adoption  of 
the  honourable  gentleman’s  sug- 
gestron.  “  It  would  be  recollected 
by  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  t;imes,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  attempts  always  made 
(said  tile  noble  lord)  to  connect  us 
with  this  person’s  party,  there  was 
no  party  in  the  country  more  ob¬ 
noxious  to  them  than  that  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  act. 
This  gentleman,  it  will  be  observ¬ 
ed,  stands  forward  as  the  enemy 
of  public  abuses,  and  I  would  re¬ 
commend  ministers  to  keep  a  va¬ 
cancy  open  for  him  in  this  com¬ 
mittee.  There  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
abuses  of  which  he  complains,  and 
proposing  the  remedy  in  a  much 
more  proper  way  than  he  has 
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hitherto  done,  or  attempted  to  do. 
T  should,  therefore,  wish  to  have 
him  afforded  the  opportunity,  al¬ 
though  I  happen  to  be  so  obnoxious 
to  his  attacks,  probably  not  so 
much  from  the  impulse  of  his  own 
mind,  as  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
citement/of  others.” 

Mr.  Biddulph  observed,  that 
he  was  actuated  wholly  by  public 
motives  in  proposing  the  honour¬ 
able  baronet’s  name,  and  that  he 
acted  without  any  respect,  without 
any  connection  whatever  with  the 
honourable  baronet.  But  having 
perceived  that  the  honourable 
baronet  had  a  quick  sense  of  public 
Wrong,  and  was  anxious  to  re¬ 
move  it,  he  thought  him  a  very  fit 
person  to  he  appointed  a  member, 
and  to  promote  the  objects  -of  this 
committee. — -The  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  "mem¬ 
bers  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  They  were  order¬ 
ed  to  proceed  on  their  inquiries 
immediately,  and  to  report  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  deemed 
meet.  The  minutes  taken  before 
the  former  committee  were  referred 
•to  their  consideration. 

July  1.  Mix  Htiskisson  adverted 
to  the  order  made  in  the  last  par¬ 
liament,  for  referring  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  question  on  vaccina¬ 
tion  to  the  college  of  physicians, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  infor¬ 
mation.  In  consequence  of  such 
order,  and  of  the  diligence  and 
close  inquiry  of  the  eminent  body 
to  which  it  referred,  the  most  im¬ 
partial  information  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  he  was  peculiarly 
happy  to  state,  that  the  value  of 
this  great  discovery,  that  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  forming  a  complete  pre¬ 
vention,  was  fully  established  by 
the  authority  of  this  eminent  body; 
which,  from  its  character  and  the 


individuals  of  which  it  was  com¬ 
posed,  must  be  universally  con¬ 
sidered  as  incapable  of  being  in¬ 
fluenced  in  their  inquiries  by  any 
prejudices  whatever.  When  the 
result  of  this  inquiry  should  be 
laid  before  the  house, — when  it 
should  appear  that  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  body  had  completely  done  their 
duty,  it  would  be  then  for  the 
house  to  consider  the  duty  which 
remained  for  it  to  perform  ;  name¬ 
ly,  what  reward  was  due  for  such 
usef  ul  exertions ;  and  also  what' 
further  reward  was  due  to  the 
great  and  scientific  individual  to 
whom  mankind  was  indebted  for 
this  important  discovery.  After 
a  few  other  remarks,  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  concluded  with 
moving  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
that  he,  would  be  pleased  to  order 
a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  royal 
college  of  physicians  respecting  the 
state  of  vaccine  inoculation  in  the 
united  kingdom,  to  be  laid  before 
the  house. 

Lord  H.  Petty  was  happy  to 
congratulate  that  house,  the  public, 
and  humanity,  upon  the  beneficial 
effects  of  vaccination,  now  so 
fully  confirmed  by  the  high  au¬ 
thority  of  the  distinguished  body 
to  whom  the  motion  related  ;  and 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
sentiment  the  house  had  heard 
from  the  honourable  mover,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  making  an  ade¬ 
quate  compensation,  not  ordy  to 
those  the  result  of  whose  inquiry 
must  give  satisfaction  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  to  that  great  man  whose 
discovery  had  communicated  hap¬ 
piness  to  nations,  and  who,  in  order 
to  propagate  the  benefit  of  his  dis¬ 
covery,  must  necessarily  have  in¬ 
curred  considerable  labour  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Ad¬ 
journed. 

O  3  Mr. 
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J uly  2.  Mr.  Huskisson,  after  brief¬ 
ly  commenting  on  the  error  which 
he  statedjhad  occurred  in  the  wai  r  ant 
granting  Mr.  Ponsonby  4,000/.  per 
annum  on  receiving  the  seals, 
moved,  that  copies  of  all  the  war¬ 
rants  granting  pensions  to  chan¬ 
cellors  in  England  and  Ireland, 
since  the  year  1801*  be  laid  before 
the  house. 

Lord  Howick  said,  that  the 
house  could  not  but  be  sensible  of 
the  qualifications  proposed  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  for  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  inquiry. 
He  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was  perhaps 
the  best  qualified  of  any  gentle¬ 
man  upon  that  (the  treasury )  bench 
for  conducting  an  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  grants  $  that 
there  could  not  be  found  among 
the  present  ministers  one  who  did 
not  hold  some  place,  or  had  not 
in  expectance  some  contingency; 
yet  among  them  all  surely  none 
could  be  found  better  qualified  for 
correcting  all  errors  with  respect 
to  grants,  than  the  honourable 
gentleman.  As  to  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
all  who  knew  that  distinguished 
character  knew  that  he  would  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  thing 
which  he  could  not  hold  with  ho¬ 
nour  and  with  justice,  and  that  he 
would  scorn  to  avail  himself  of  any 
error  or  informality  that  might 
have  crept  into  the  grant ;  but  it 
must  be  obvious  to  the  public  that 
this  was  nothing  more  than  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  the  finance  committee, 
from  the  means  to  which  ministers 
had  resorted  to  secure  their  own 
majority  in  that  committee  (Hear! 
hear ! )  Their  rejection  of  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  Mr.  Lambe,  who  had 
been  the  most  active,  most  vigi¬ 
lant,  and  attentive  men  on  that 
committee — too  vigilant,  too  active, 
perhaps, — for,  if  he  remembered 


rightly,  both  those  respectable  men 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  op¬ 
posing  the  memorable  job  with 
which  the  right  honourable  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  thought  to 
have  commenced  his  ministerial 
career,  and  which  that  enemy  to 
jobs  would  have  carried  into 
effect,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
virtue  of  the  late  parliament, 
Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  prosecutor  of  lord  Melville 
was  excluded  from  that  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and,  above  all,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  substitute  of 
that  gentleman  was  one  who  had, 
in  that  prosecution,  taken  a  widely 
different  part.  And  if  all  that  be 
but  a  pretence,  who  might  with 
more  justice  be  charged  with  misr 
leading  the  public  ?  As  to  the  in¬ 
sinuations  which  he  was  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  gen- 
tlemen  opposite,  against  the  late 
ministers,  he  had  only  to  repeat, 
that  he  challenged  inquiry.  Let 
them  not  insinuate,  but  speak 
openly,  and  if  they  brought  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  against  his  own 
brother,  upon  that  evidence  should 
he  convict  him.  Peculation  was  a 
charge  that  the  most  rash  or  most 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  late  mini¬ 
sters  dare  not  even  insinuate against- 
them.  Among  their  many  alleged 
crimes,  peculation  was  not  to  be 
found  ;  they  scorned  its  grossness 
as  they  abhorred  it.  It  might, 
perhaps,  serve  only  to  revive  un¬ 
pleasant  recollections,  to  attempt 
to  apply  such  language  to  all  those 
connected  with  the  present,  mini¬ 
sters,  notwithstanding  the  blunder¬ 
ing  accusers.  He  (lord  Howick) 
had  his  fears  that  thisblundererwas 
too  shrewd  by  half  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  application  of  his  proofs 
to  the  charges  that  house  had  pre- 
ferredtbefore  the  first  tribunal  ig 
the  country.  Sorry  was  he  tQ 

witness 
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witness  the  general  spirit  of  attack 
and  recrimination  fostered  within 
that  house  ;  it  was  not  a  season  for 
it ;  hut  when  one  party  was  con¬ 
tinually  throwing  out  dark  and 
ambiguous  hints,  threatening  to 
expose  a  something  here,  and  to 
detect  a  something  there ;  perhaps 
the  best,  the  most  manly  way  to 
resist  such  vague  attacks,  was  by 
bold,  express,  and  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  to  answer  hints  by  facts,  and 
“  senseless  cries”  by  a  demand  for 
immediate  inquiry. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  explanation, 
denied  that  he  had  said  any  thing 
in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory 
to  the  late  chancellor  Ponsonby, 
for  whom  he  professed  the  most 
unfeigned  respect. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

July  3.  Mr,  Huskisson  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  noble  lord 
(Howick)  who  had  taken  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  in  the  discussion 
respecting  the  late  chancellor  of 
Ireland’s  pension,  was  not  now  in 
the  house.  Pie  had  received  such 
information  as  satisfied  him  that 
the  pension  was  in  fact  granted 
with  such  limitations  as  were  usual 
in  such  cases,  viz.  that  it  should 
cease  on  his  being  elevated  again 
to  the  chancellorship  (or  any  office 
of  equal  value  with  the  pension). 
He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  cast  any  imputation  on 
the  character  of  any  man  without 
full  grounds,  and  least  of  all  on 
the  character  of  one  who  had  held 
an  office  of  such  importance.  He, 
therefore,  lost  not  a  moment  in 
doing  him  and  others  justice  in  this 
transaction.  He  was  satisfied, 
that  though  the  clause  of  limitation 
was  not  in  the  warrant  here,  it  was 
a  mistake,  for  in  the  warrant  issued 
by  the  Irish  government  *it  was 
inserted,.  It  clearly  appeared,  that 
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Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not  wish  for  an 
unlimited  grant.  He,  however, 
had  done  no  more  than  his  diity  in 
bringing  forward  this  subject. 
There  was  no  ground  now  for 
calling  for  the  warrant,  and  there- 
fore  ho  moved  that  the  order  for 
its  production  should  be  dis¬ 
charged,  This  was  agreed  to. 

July  6.  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone 
presented  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Charles  Elliot  of  New  Bond-street, 
against  a  member  of  that  house, 
■who  had  been  in  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  king’s  bench,  for 'a 
debt  due  by  him  to  the  petitioner, 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  parliament.  The  petition 
stated,  that  in  the  course  of  his 
business  two  bills  of  exchange  had 
come  from  Mr.  Mills  into  the 
hands  of  the  petitioner,  which  had 
been  respectively  dishonoured ; 
that  Mr.  Mills  was  also  indebted  in 
considerable  sums  to  the  petitioner, 
for  work  done,  goods  sold,  and 
money  advanced  ;  that  in  last 
Michaelmas  term  the  said  Mr. 
Mills  had,  upon  process  out  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  been  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of 
the  said  court,  but  entered  a  sham 
demurrer,  which  he  afterwards 
abandoned;  that  in  last  Trinity 
term  the  petitioner  had  obtained 
judgment  for  1,013/.  but  that  ex¬ 
ecution  had  been  stayed  by  a  writ 
of  error  brought  by  the  said  Mr. 
Mills,  to  evade  justice,  and  in 
order  to  escape  the  payment  of  his 
legal  debts  ;  that  as  no  bail  can  be 
taken  to  an  action  pending  a  writ 
of  error,  the  said  Mr.  Mills  was  in 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
king’s  bench,  when  he  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  present  parliament 
as  a  representative  for  the  borough 
of  Saint  Michael's  ;  that  the  pe¬ 
titioner  was  informed  that  Mr.  Milk 
O  4  had 
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had  it  in  contemplation  to  apply 
for  his  liberation  to  that  house,  he 
having  a  considerable  colonial 
property  in  the  West  Indies,  with 
a  view  to  withdraw  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  -of  the  courts,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  justice  ;  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  lord 
.chancellor  would  not  grant  the 
writ  (t  Ne  exeat  regno  ;>y  that  if 
the  said  Mr.  Mills  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  out  of  the  custody  by  that 
house,  the  petitioner  would  be 
greatly  injured  ;  and  that  the  pe- 
tioner  therefore  prayed  that  ho¬ 
nourable  house,  that  it  would  be 
pleased  to  take  such  measures  on 
the  premises  as  to  its  wisdom 
should  seem  meet,  and  that  the 
petitioner  might  be  heard,  by  him¬ 
self  or  his  counsel,  to  prove  the 
facts  and  allegations  in  his  petition. 
This  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  as  were  also  similar 
petitions  presented  against  the  same 
gentleman,  by  lord  Binning,  from 
Thomas  Allen  of  Bond-street  j 
3nd  by  Mr.  P.  Moore,  from  a  cre¬ 
ditor  to  the  amount  of  19/200/. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  in  pursuance  of 
his  notice,  rose  to  submit  his  motion 
to  the  house.  He  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  unaccustomed  to  address 
that  house  upon  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  questions,  and  he  had, 
during  the  number  of  years  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  parliament,  proposed  many 
matters  of  moment  for  its  consi¬ 
deration.  Some  of  the  propositions 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  orirri- 

I  V-  ' 

nate  had  met  with  a  favourable  re¬ 
ception  from  that  house,  but  much 
the  greater  number  of  them  had 
been  rejected.  On  all  these  oc¬ 
casions  he  never  thought  it  right  to 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  house 
by  any  apologies  for  his  own  in¬ 
sufficiency,  or  the  inadequacy  of 


his  abilities  to  the  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duty  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken.  It  had  ever  been  his  opini¬ 
on,  that  it  was  much  better  to  leave 
the  proposition  he  had  to  submit, 
to  the  support  of  such  arguments 
as  he  could  urge  in  its  favour,  or 
to  be  borne  out  by  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  than  to  make  any  attempt 
to  conciliate  by  such  means  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house.  But,  on  the 
present  occasion,  whether  from 
that  diffidence  which  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
that  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  motives  of  public  men  ; 
whether  from  the  nature  and  effect 
of  those  debates  that  had  lately 
taken  place  in  that  house,  which 
were  so  little  calculated  to  exalt 
the  character  of  parliament  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  ;  whether 
from  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
or  the  gloomy  and  disastrous  si¬ 
tuation  of  public  affairs ;  whether 
from  any  one,  or  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  those  causes  it  proceed¬ 
ed,  he  confessed  that  he  had  never 
felt  the  same  diffidence  in  address¬ 
ing  the  house,  nor  the  same  necessi¬ 
ty  of  soliciting  its  indulgence.  The 
proposition  which  he  had  to  make 
was  one  that  would  tend  to  restore 
gravity  of  debate,  which  had  of 
late  been  so  much  departed  from 
in  that  house,  to  call  them  back 
from  that  personal  acrimony,  and 
those  mutual  charges  and  recri¬ 
mination,  which,  without  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  public,  were  so 
little  creditable  to  the  character  of 
parliament,  and  to  direct  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  means  of  averting 
the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
country,  and  of  retrieving  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  this  great  em¬ 
pire. — Here 

Mr.  D.  Browne  moved  the  stand¬ 
ing  order  for  the  exclusion  ot 

strangers ; 
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strangers;  m  consequence  of  which,  viction  of  the  fact  that  the  path  of 
the  gallery  was  immediately  clear-  peace  was  only  to  be  found  under 
ed,  and  strangers  were  not  re-  the  arcli  of  victory.,  he  had  no  doubt 
admitted  during  the  remainder  but  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  con- 
of  the  debate.  It  was.  however,  test  would  be  honourable  to  the 


asserted  that  Mr.  Whitbread  took 
afterwards  a  comprehensive  but 
aggravated  view  of  the  internal  and 
external  situation  of  the  empire  ; 
referring  all  means  of  security  and 
preservation  to  the  return  of  the 
late  ministers  to  power,  and  pro¬ 
phesying  every  evil  from  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  in  office.  After  dwelling  at 
great  length  upon  all  the  various 
topics  which  so  large  a  question 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
touching  upon,  the  honourable 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Milnes,  it  was  understood, 
answered  Mr.  Whitbread.  He  stated 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  would  be 
vague  and  delusive  ;  that  it  was 
an  attempt  to  censure  the  late 
change  of  administration,  and  to 
embarrass  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  that  many  of  the  grounds 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  for  going  into 
the  committee,  had  equally  existed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  late 
administration,  when  no  such  no¬ 
tice'  had  been  made  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  or  his  friends. 
Mr.  Milnes  represented  the  state 
of  the  country  to  be  such  as  re¬ 
quired  the  exertions  and  the  united 
energies  of  all  descriptions  of  its 
subjects,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  this  motion  to  distract.  Look¬ 
ing  to  oar  resources,  to  the  patrio¬ 
tism  and  valour  of  our  country,  he 
saw  nothing  to  fear,  but  much  to 
expect.  Were  we  to  counteract 
the  exertions  of  our  allies  by  ex¬ 
amples  of  British  valour,  were  we 
to  'evince  by  our  conduct  a  con- 


country.  With  a  conviction  of  these 
truths  on  his  mind,  and  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  reasons,  which  he  alleged 
with  great  eloquence,  he  was  so 
far  from  giving  his  support  to  the 
motion,  that  he  should  move  “  that 
this  house  do  now  adjourn.” 

Sir  Arthur  Pigot  answered  Mr, 
Milnes,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Smith  and  Mr.  Montague.* 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  are  further 
informed,  went  at  large  into  the 
question  with  his  usual  ability,  and 
alleged,  that  he  would  give  his 
support  to  any  specific  subject  of 
inquiry,  but  must  withhold  his 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  on  principles  that  com¬ 
prehend  every  subject  of  considera¬ 
tion  real  or  imaginary,  which  must 
consume  much  valuable  time  with¬ 
out  producing  proportionate  good. 
He  strongly  exhorted  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland  to  use  their 
exertions  to  instruct  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
country;  observing,  that  it  would 
go  further  to  preserve  the  security 
and.  peace  of  that  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  than  any  political  measure 
that  could  be  proposed. 

Lord  Milton  supported  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion ;  as  did  also  lord 
Howick,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  soma 
other  members. 

Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Croker,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Mr.  Canning,  supported  the  amend¬ 
ment.  After  a  short  reply  the 
house  divided  : 

For  the  amendment  -  322 
Against  it  -  -  136 

Majority  for  ministers  186 
July  7th.  The  speaker  informed 

the 
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the  house  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  George  Galway  Mills, 
esq.  a  member  of  that  house ; 
which  he  read  to  the  house,  and 
was  in  substance  as  follows  : 

6th  July,  Temple-Place, 
Blackfriars  Road. 

Sir, — I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
previous  to  my  being  elected  to 
serve  in  the  present  parliament  for 
the  borough  .  of  St.  Michael’s  in 
Cornwall,  I  was  detained  in  custody 
of  the  marshal  of  the  king’s  bench 
prison,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  had  on 
mesne  process .  I  have  therefore, 
sir,  with  due  respect,  to  submit, 
through  you,  to  the  house,  my 
claim  to  the  privileges  annexed  to 
all  its  members,  that  I  may  not  be 
now  withheld  from  attending  my 
duties  in  parliament. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  &c. 

George  Galway  Mills.- 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
thought  it  right  to  refer  to  what 
the  house  had  formerly,  done  in  a 
similar  case,  and  proposed  drat  the 
case  of  Mr.  Steele  in  the  year  1775, 
as  it  appeared  on  the  journals, 
should  now  be  read.  Accordingly 
the  clerk  read  at  the  table  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  15th  December, 
1775,  as  entered  on  the  journals  ; 
that  the  speaker  had  acquainted 
the  house  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  signed  IT.  Steele,  from  the 
isle  of  Man,  in  substance  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

Sir, — I  find  that  there  has  been  a 
call  of  the  house.  Not  having 
seen  a  public  paper  for  this  some 
time  back,  I  did  not  till  now  know 
of  die  call  ;  but  had  I  even  been  in 
due  time  apprised  of  it,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  answered  it  in  person,  as  I 
was  under  an  obligation  to  attend 
a  law  court  on  account  of  a  process 
for  a  debt  which  I  have  disputed. 
I  applied  to  the  duke  of  Portland. 


His  grace  consulted  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  genera! ;  who  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  house  was  the 
best  judge  of  its  own  privileges, 
and  with  respect  to  my  case  there 
were  no  precedents  by  which  they 
(the  counsel)  could  be  borne  out  in 
giving  an  opinion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  Steele,. 

It  was  then  ordered  by  the  house 
that  said  letter  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  privileges.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  thought 
that,  after  what  the  house  had 
heard,  it  would  be  better  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  plan,  and  therefore 
moved  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mills 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  that  the  several  petitions 
presented  to  the  house  relative  to 
the  said  G.  G.  Mills  be  submitted 
to  the  said  committee  ;  and  that 
the  said  committee  do  sit  the  next 
day.  Ordered. 

Lord  Cochrane  rose  and  said,  he 
would  not  have  come  forward  with 
the  motion  he  was  now  about  to 
offer,  if  there  had  been  any  other 
mode  of  bringing  a  sense  of  shame 
upon  those  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  live  upon  the  country,  at  a  time 
when  its  burthens  were  scarcely 
tolerable  ;  at  a  time  when,  if  the 
new  system  of  finance  had  not  af¬ 
forded  a  relaxation  from  any 
further  increase  of  taxes,  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  discover  any  taxes  that 
could  be  borne  ;  a  state  of  things 
approaching  fast  to  the  a:ra  of  a 
national  bankruptcy.  In  tins  state 
of  things,  he  thought  it  would  he 
doing  essential  service  to  the  coun¬ 
try  to  expose  the  places,  pensions, 
and  emoluments,  held  by  members 
of  parliament,  and  t  »eir  immediate 
connections.  He  did  not  wish  to 
diminish  the  proper  patronage,  nor 
to  limit  the  rewards  of  services,  or 
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the  salaries  of  public  servants.  His 
object  was,  that  no  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  should  be  paid  except 
for  services  done.  It  was  not  the 
burthen,  but  the  abuse,  that  the 
country  complained  of.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  public  prints, 
relating  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
seats  in  parliament,  were  with  the 
public  a  ground  for  believing  that; 
such  a  traffic  was  but  the  entrance 
into  a  corrupt  trade :  such  was  the 
language  the  constituents  held  to 
their  candidates  on  the  hustings. 
Revolutionary  views  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  him,  as  they  were  to 
others  who  wished  for  such  inves¬ 
tigations  :  but  he  was  actuated  by 
the  purest  motives,  and  he  hoped 
for  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  house.  It  was  proper  to  show 
the  people,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  those 
who  composed  the  house,  that 
ought  to  be  concealed.  He  there¬ 
fore  moved,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
what  places,  salaries,  or  emolu¬ 
ments,  derived  from  the  public, 
were  held  by  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  their  wives  or  dependants, 
or  others  in  trust  for  them,  in  pos¬ 
session  or  reversion,  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions. 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  second¬ 
ed  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  the  infor¬ 
mation  desired  by  the  noble  lord 
desirable  in  many  respects,  but  it 
would  be  neither  practicable  nor 
proper  to  pass  the  order  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  shape.  There  was  no  prece¬ 
dent  of  such  an  order  on  the  jour¬ 
nals,  though  the  house  had  fre¬ 
quently  thought  it  right  to  inter¬ 
pose  and  check  the  excessive  or 
improper  distribution  of  salaries, 
pensions,  and  emoluments  derived 
from  the  public.  So  extensive  a 


field  of  inquiry  could  hardly  be  re¬ 
duced  to  any  of  the  known  rules 
adopted  by  committees  of  the 
house.  The  places  held  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  were  besides 
known,  and  the  pension  list  was 
either  regularly  laid  on  the  table 
every  session,  or  may  be  on  the 
motion  of  any  member, 

Mr.  Curwen  had  hoped  the  noble 
lord’s  motion  would  have  passed 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  He 
had  hoped  some  measures  would 
be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis¬ 
graceful  scenes  that  had  formed  a 
subject  of  such  discreditable  crimi¬ 
nation  and  recrimination  a  few 
nights  since.  It  was  no  objection 
that  there  was  no  precedent,  the  un¬ 
precedented  state  of  the  thing  was 
a  stronger  ground  for  the  investi¬ 
gation.  When  the  exigency  of  the 
times  was  such  as  to  require  the 
exertion  of  every  arm,  the  want  of 
precedent  was  not  to  be  pleaded  in 
bar  to  the  satisfaction  due  to  the 
public  mind.  The  finance  com¬ 
mittee  had  an  extensive  range  of 
inquiry  before  it,  and  ought  not  to 
suffer  a  day  to  elapse  without  re¬ 
porting  something.  That  com¬ 
mittee  was  not  constituted  exactly 

✓ 

as  he  thought  it  should  be,  though, 
as  the  change  was  made,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  gentlemen  intro¬ 
duced.  The  practice  of  granting 
pensions  without  the  control  of 
the  treasury  or  exchequer,  was  a 
stronger  ground  of  inquiry.  When 
it  was  recorded  on  the  journals  that 
the  seats  in  the  house  were  bought 
and  sold  like  bullocks  in  Smithfield 
market  (Horne  Tooke’s  petition), 
it  was  too  much  to  find  fault  with 
the  noble  lord  for  adverting  to 
newspaper  advertisements.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  obligation  on 
the  late  chancellor  of  Ireland  to 
resign  his  pension,  if  he  should 
again  hold  an  office  of  equal  emo¬ 
lument, 
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lament,  would  have  produced  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  holders 
of  pensions  opposite,  and  that  they 
would  have  resigned  their  pensions 
while  they  held  their  offices.  He 
complained  that  the  power  of  the 
crown' had  greatly  increased  since 
it  had  been  declared  to  be  already 
excessive  5  and,  as  a  friend  to  the 
democratic  part  of  the  constitution, 
he  wished  to  see  that  excessive 
power  reduced  within  proper  li¬ 
mits.  The  excess  of  power  ren¬ 
dered  it  insecure  ;  and  when  the 
influence  of  corruption  and  weak¬ 
ness  was  combined  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  excessive  power,  the 
danger  was  enhanced,  and  the 
mischief  aggravated.  To  refuse 
such  an  inquiry  as  this  would  be 
to  do  the  house  more  mischief  than 
all-  the  abuse  of  all  the  correspond¬ 
ing  societies  could  do. 

Mr.  Whitbread  hoped,  that  as 
there  was  no  doubt  that  an  opinion 
prevailed  as  to  the  existence  of 
much  corruption  in  the  house,  the 
motion  would  be  so  framed,  as  to 
refute  that  opinion,  or  at  least  to 
show  in  what  degree  and  in  what 
instance  it  was  warranted.  The 
object  of  the  noble  lord  seemed  to 
be,  to  place  under  one  collected 
view  a  mass  of  information  now 
detached,  and  in  many  instances 
inaccessible.  If  the  motion  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  fi¬ 
nance,  with  an  instruction  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  matter 
contained  in  it,  the  report  would 
probably  be  of  a  most  useful  de¬ 
scription. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  no  opposition  would  be  made 
to  the  motion,  if  the  noble  mover 
would  assent  to  a  modification, 
such  as  was  suggested  from  the 
other  side.  It  was  his  wish  to 
give  all  possible  information.  To 
call  for  a  return  of  all  those  con¬ 


nected  with  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,.  would  be  to  lead  to  an  end¬ 
less  list  of  persons,  from  which  na 
practical  result  could  be  derived. 
Officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  for 
instance,  and  on  the  hall  pay, 
would  be  included.  If  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  committee,  it 
might  inquire  not  only  into  the 
pensions  held  by  members  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  would  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  names,  but  into  all 
pensions  by  whomsoever  held.  The 
lists  of  pensions  and  places  may  be 
had  from  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  ;  but,  if  the  inquiry  of  the 
committee  was  deemed  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  saw  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  John  Smith  stated,  that  he 
had  had  much  communication 
with  his  constituents,  who  were 
numerous,  and  an  opinion  certain¬ 
ly  prevailed  among  them,  that  the 
house  of  commons  was  not  so  in¬ 
dependent  as  it  ought  to  be.  He 
wished  that  the  present  motion 
should  be  agreed  to,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  see  that  the  pensions  and 
places  to  members  of  parliament 
were  much  fewer  than  they  ima¬ 
gined  them  to  be.  He  could  not 
coincide  with  his  honourable  friend 
behind  him  (Curwen)  respecting 
the  extension  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown.  He  thought  it  would 
be  very  imprudent  indeed,  to  di¬ 
minish  the  power  of  the  crown, 
especially  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  if  certain  reports  (proba¬ 
bly  the  armistice  between  France 
and  Russia)  which  he  had  heard 
on  his  way  to  the  house  should 
prove  true.  When  we  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  so  many  dangers,  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  that  power 
diminished,  any  more  than  he 
wished  religious  cries  to  prevail, 
which  tended  to  produce  disunion 
amongst  us  at  a  moment  when 
unanimity  was  so  necessary.  He 
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thought  the  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  could  not  possibly  do  harm. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  anxious  to 
rise  after  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  J.  Smith),  who  had  spoken 
about  weakening  the  power  of  the 
crown.  No  one  would  wish  to 
weaken  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  crown,  but  it  was  proper  to 
destroy  any  corrupt  influence  that 
it  might  possess,  as  this  would 
strengthen  its  real  power,  as  far  as 
it  rested  on  public  opinion.  The 
noble  lord  wished  for  a  list  of  the 
pensions  to  members  of  parliament, 
and  not  for  a  general  map,  and  he 
saw  no  good  that  could  arise  from 
putting  the  house  to  the  trouble  of 
extracting  this  list.  He  did  not 
agree  with  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Bankes)  that  the  matter  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
finance,  as  that  committee  had 
abundance  of  business  already. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  after  adverting 
to  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Bankes),  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  should  have  said  any  thing  on 
the  oresent  occasion,  which  might 
have  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to 
prevent  inquiry.  It  was  highly 
gratifying  to  him,  and  must  be  so 
,to  the  noble  lord  (Cochrane),  to 
see  that  this  motion  was  received 
with  general  approbation,  and  that 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any 
difference,  except  as  to  the  form. 
He  thought  the  mode  proposed  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the 
most  proper,  but  differed  from  him 
as  to  the  grants  by  the  crown, 
which  might  be  examined,  though 
not  malignantly  nor  invidiously. 
Several  other  gentlemen  spoke ; 
after  which  the  question  was  put 
and  negatived.  Mr.  Perceval’s 
amendment  was  then  debated,  and 
earned*. ' 


July  8th.  Mr.  Rose  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  pri¬ 
vileges  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Galway 
Mills,  a  prisoner  in  the  king’s  bench. 
The  committee  had  found  that  Mr. 
Galway  Mills  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  king’s  bench,  as  stated  in  his, 
letter  ;  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  house  ;  that  they  had  searched 
the  precedents,  and  had  resolved 
that  the  said  Mr.  Galway  Mills 
was  entitled  to  privilege  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  the  committee  had 
not  entered  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  petitions,  as  nothing  therein 
contained  could  alter  the  nature  of 
the  report.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  house  do  agree 
with  the  resolution  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  P.  Moore,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  some  observations  on  the 
case,  and  also  as  a  member  of  this 
house  who  bad  presented  one  of 
the  petitions.  He  trusted  that  the 
house  would  have  a  due  regard  to, 
its  own  dignity  and  honour,  which 
ought  to  be  more  dear  to  it  than 
hare  privilege.  He  had  stood 
forward  as  a  mediator  between  the 
parties*  but  his  labour  had  been 
fruitless,  because  this  honourable 
gentleman  would  not  stand  by  his 
own  propositions.  Creditors  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  had  presented  petitions, 
and  there  v/ere  more  to  the  extent 
of  six  thousand  pounds,  who  were 
ready  to  present  themselves  if  it 
could  be  of  any  use.  The  house 
therefore  ought,  while  intent  on 
their  own  privileges,  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  creditors.  As  far 
as  he  had  at  a  short  notice  exa¬ 
mined  the  precedents,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  one  that  exactly  met 
the  case.  There  was  one  allega¬ 
tion  in  the  petitions  that  merited 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and 
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that  was,  that1  this  seat  was  pro¬ 
cured  with  a  view  to  escaping  out 
of  the  country  and  to  defraud  the 
creditors.  It  was  painful  to  him, 
who  had  been  in  some  degree  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Mills, 
to  be  obliged  to  speak  thus.  But 
such  was  the  situation  of  the  house, 
and  they  ought  to  look  to  it.  It 
was  stated  that  the  object  of  Mr. 
Mills  was  to  provide  a  temporary 
-protection  in  order  to  escape  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  defraud  his 
creditors.  He  thought  that  in  a 
case  so  glaring,  when  the  pro¬ 
perty  at  stake  was  so  great,  the 
house  ought  to  pause  before  they 
granted  the  protection  of  privilege, 
m  defiance  of  justice.  The  com¬ 
mittee  stated,  that  they  could  not 
go  into  the  allegations  of  the  peti¬ 
tions;  but  the  house  would  con¬ 
sider,  before  it  admitted  as  legisla¬ 
tors  those  who  had  no  object  in 
view  but  to  elude  the  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice.  As  he  had  presented  one  of 
the  petitions,  he  intended  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  proposition  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Rose,  in  reply  to  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  there  was  no  prece¬ 
dent  in  point,  maintained  that  the 
precedent  of  Mr.  Basset  was  di¬ 
rectly  in  point.  Mr.  Basset  was 
in  custody  on  mesne  process,  and  the 
determination  of  the  committee 
upon  it  was,  that  he  was  entitled 
to  privilege.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  committee  thought  it 
waste  of  time  to  go  into  the  alle¬ 
gations  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  (a 
member  of  the  committee)  agreed 
that  the  precedents  were  ail  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  report ;  but  lie  thought 
that,  considering  the  reflections  cast 
upon  a  member  of  this  house,  a 
special  report  ought  to  have  been 
made  on  this  subject.  It  was  dread¬ 
ful  to  think  what  use  might  be 
made  of  this  privilege.  He  heard 


that  there  were  four  or  five  in.  the 
king’s  bench,  only  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  this  house  on  this  case, 
in  order  to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  expedient  for  eluding  justice. 
He  entreated  for  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  house,  that  before  an 
order  was  made  to  discharge  Mr. 
Galway  Mills  out  of  custody, 
these  petitions  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  or  that  the 
house  should  take  the  matter  into 
its  grave  and  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Ellison  (one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee)  said  that  they  had  been 
bound  down  by  the  precedents, 
and  were  forced  to  make  this  re¬ 
port,  the  nature  of  which  could 
not  be  altered  by  any  thing  that 
could  be  proved  by  the  petitioners. 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  idle 
to  have  gone  into  the  case.  The 
committee  entered  upon  the  inves¬ 
tigation  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
foul  and  scandalous  nature  of  the 
business,  provided  theN  allegations 
could  be  proved  ;  but  they  wrere 
completely  tied  down  by  the  pre¬ 
cedents.  But  the  transaction  was 
such,  if  the  allegations  W'ere  prov¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  honourable  man  could  sit  in 
the  same  house  with  a  man  of  this 
sort.  If  the  subject  should  be 
taken  up,  it  must  be  in  a  general 
way.  He  agreed  that,  if  there  was 
any  duty  more  solemn  than  an¬ 
other,  it  was  that  the  members  of 
parliament  should  stand  well  in 
the  public  opinion  ;  but  at  present 
the  committee  had  no  power  t‘o 
come  to  any  other  decision. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  the  point  must  be 
decided  on  the  ground  of  general 
privilege.  No  fault  could  possibly 
be  found  with  the  reoort  of  the 
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committee,  who,  though  the  allega¬ 
tions  should  be  proved,  cduld  only 
report  as  they  had  done.  The 

committee 
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Committee  had  only,  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  whether  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  whether  he  was  in  cus¬ 
tody  ?  If  he  was  in  custody,  and 
a  member,  his  discharge  followed, 
according  to  the  known  laws  of 
parliament.  Therefore  the  house 
must  concur  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  William  Smith  observed 
that  it  was  not  a  law,  but  a  privi¬ 
lege  ot  parliament,  which  it  might 
dispense  with  or  not,  as  it  thought 
proper.  Therefore,  though  the 
house  should  give  it  up  in  this  case, 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  it 
must  do  so  in  other  cases.  If  fraud 
was  proved,  the  guilty  person 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong.  The 
committee  were  perfectly  right  in 
their  report,  but  it  was  for  the 
house  to  consider  the  allegations. 
These,  indeed,  were  not  proved, 
but  there  was  a  prayer  in  the  pe¬ 
titions  for  permission  toprove  them. 
The  privileges  of  the  house  existed 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  rested  on  no  other  foundation. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  was, 
whether  a  greater  general  mischief 
would  result  from  giving  up  this 
privilege  in  particular  instances, 
than  from  maintaining  it  in  its  full 
extent  ?  The  resolution  was  put, 
and  carried  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Rose  then  moved,  that  Mr. 
Mills  be  discharged  cut  of  custody. 
Ordered. 

July  9th.  The  bill  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  granting  offices  in  rever¬ 
sion  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  .Whitbread  rose,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  his  notice,  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  establish¬ 
ing  parochial  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor.  When 
he  brought  the  bill  before  the  la -a 
parliament,,  he  had  not  expected 


to  have  met  with  any  opposition; 
but  the  measure  had  experienced  an 
opposition  from  a  quarter  from 
which  he  least  expected  it.  From 
the  additional  experience  which 
every  contested  election  gave  him, 
of  judging  of  the  character  of  the 
poor,  he  was  only  the  more  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  original  opinion,  that 
instruction  was  the  best  security 
we  could  have  of  their  peaceful 
demeanour. — Leave  given. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  he  had 
another  bill  which  he  must  also 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in.  In  the 
last  parliament  he  had  divided  his 
plan  into  four  heads;  two  of  which 
he  intended  to  postpone,  and  the 
other  two  to  press  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  house.  Fie  should 
now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  “  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  society,  and  for  the  re¬ 
lief  and  regulation  of  the  necessi¬ 
tous  poor.”  In  this  bill  he  had 
left  out  a  clause  which  was  in  the 
last,  and  had  produced  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  opinion.  The  clause 
was  for  givingpower  to  the  parishes 
to  build  cottages  for  the  poor.  Al¬ 
though  he  considered  that  such  a 
provision  would  be  veiy  useful, 
yet,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion 
of  others  who  thought  differently, 
he  had  struck  it  out. — Leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Sir  A.  W ellesley  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  insurrec¬ 
tions  and  disturbances  in  Ireland. 
Among  the  provisions  was  one  for 
preventing  the  administering  un¬ 
lawful  oaths,  and  another  which 
empowered  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
proclaim  any  county  or  district  to 
be  out  of  the  king’s  peace,  which 
was  reported  to  him,  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  as  in  a  state  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  or  of  dangerous  combination. 

There 
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There  was  another  part  of  the  bill, 
which  would  go  to  prevent  impro¬ 
per  persons  from  having  arms.  The 
mode  by  wrhich  this  would  be 
done,  would  be,  by  obliging  peo¬ 
ple  to  register  their  arms,  and  by 
preventing  the  forging  of  pikes* 
The  bill  he  now  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in,  was  almost  precisely  si¬ 
milar  to  an  act  which  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  office  had  intended. 

July  10th.  Lord  Cochrane  rose 
to  make  his  promised  motion  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  a  variety  of  naval  abuses, 
of  which  he  complained,  respect¬ 
ing  ships  being  sent  to  sea  in  an 
improper  state  of  repair,  badly 
victualled,  and  without  sufficient 
ammunition ;  and  that,  for  want 
cf  proper  attention  to  the  sick, 
many  brave  fellow’s  had  been  lost 
to  the  country;  all  of  which  he 
attributed  to  the  late  commander 
in  chief  (earl  St.  Vincent),  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter,  as  he  would  not 
suffer  a  ship  to  remain  in  port  more 
than  five  days  to  take  in  fresh  pro¬ 
visions,  cr  the  men  and  officers  to 
go  ashore. 

Sir  S.  Hood  and  admiral  Harvey 
opposed  the  motion  ;  and  admiral 
Markham,  at  considerable  length, 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  earl  St. 
Vincent. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  Mr.  Windham  also  opposed 
the  motion ;  considering  that,  if 
the  alleged  grievances  had  exist¬ 
ed,  an  application  ought  first  to 
have  been  to  the  admiralty.  After 
some  further  discussion,  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  without  a  di¬ 
vision.  The  Irish  insurrection  bill 
was  read  a  first  time. 

July  13th.  Mr.  Whitbread 
brought  up  his  poor  bills,  which 
were  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
'  se’nnight.  The  house  wrent  into  a 
committee  of  supply,  to  which 
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accounts  of  the  pay  and  clothing 
of  the  militia,  and  of  the  army  ex¬ 
traordinaries,  W’ere  referred. - - 

792,710/.  were  then  voted  towards 
the  defraying  of  the  army  extraor¬ 
dinaries  in  1805  not  provided  for 
by  parliament,  2,950,000.  for 
the  army  extraordinaries  of  1807, 
and  the  sum  of  600,000/.  for  Ire¬ 
land,  for  the  same  year.  Report 
ordered  to  be  received  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Whitbread  having  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  parochial  school 
bill,  a  debate  took  place,  in  which 
the  members  severally  wrent  over 
their  former  ground.  A  division 
took  place,  wffien  there  appeared 


for  the  second  reading 

-  47 

Against  it  - 

IS. 

Majority 

34 

The  chancellor  of  the 

exchequer 

brought  down  a  message  from  his 
majesty,  which  was  read  from  the 
chair,  in  substance  as  follows: — - 
That  his  majesty  being  anxious  to 
settle  Frogmore  house,  and  rhe 
lands  adjoining,  on  the  queen  du¬ 
ring  her  natural  life,  and  after  her 
demise  on  the  princesses,  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  faithful  commons  to 
adopt  such  speedy  and-  effectual 
measures  for  carrying  the  same 
into  effect  as  to  them  may  seem 
most  fit.  It  was  ordered  that  the- 
said  message  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  house  to-mor¬ 
row  :  and  finally  agreed  to. 

July  14.  Mr.  Cochrane  John-, 
stone  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,.  to 
move  for  certain  papers  relative  to 
the  clothing  of  the  army,  and  army 
agency.  His  object  was  to  appoint 
a  board  for  clothing  and  agency,, 
and  to  abolish  the  incongruous 
practice  of  making  tailors  of  co¬ 
lonels.  By  this  measure  he  would 
show  that  a  saving  of  two  per  cent, 
on  20  millions  might  be  made  to 
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the  public.  Fie  concluded  by 
reading  his  motions  for  various 
papers.  After  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  Rose  and  Mr:  Windham,  the 
motions  were  respectively  put  and 
carried. 

l.ord  FI.  Petty  rose  to  move  the 
order  of  the  .day,  for  the  house 
resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  acts  relative  to  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt,  with  a  view 
of  proposing  certain  resolutions 
approbatory  of  the  system  of  fi¬ 
nance  introduced  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion.  This  occasioned  a  conver¬ 
sation  of  some  length,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  arguments  of  both 
parties  for  and  against  the  new 
system  were  repeated  ;  which  were 
so  often  before  the  public  last  par¬ 
liament.  The  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

July  15th.  The  house  resolved 
into  a  committee  of  supply  ;  when 
it  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  506,300/.  be  granted  for 
the  service  of  the  barrack  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  year  1806.  That 
the  sum  of  841,600/.  be  granted 
for  the  extraordinaries  of  the  com¬ 
missary  department  for  the  year 
1806. 

Mr.  Foster,  after  mentioning 
that  for  Maynooth  college,  which 
was  originally  destined  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  200  priests  of  the  Roman 
catholic  persuasion,  8000/.  had  at 
that  time  been  granted,  but  for 
which,  during  the  last  parliament, 
5000/.  additional  had  been  grant¬ 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  establishment  from  200  to 
400,  and  also  for  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings,  (which  in¬ 
crease,  however,  had  been  made 
without^  any  documents  having 
been  before  the  house,)  stated,  that 
on  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  case, 
he  had  found  that  part  of  this  ad- 
1807. 


ditional  expense  had  already  been 
actually  incurred.  Therefore,  ah 
though  he  did  not  wish  that  this 
burden  should  be  permanently  en¬ 
tailed  on  the  public,  he  proposed 
to  allow  such  addition  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  as  circumstances  might 
seem  to  require.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  sum  of  13,000/.  be 
granted  for  this  purpose,  from  Ja¬ 
nuary  1 807  to  January  1 808.  This 
occasioned  a  loner  and  warm  de- 
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bate,  but  the  motion  was  at  length 
agreed  to.  In  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  the  war  taxes 
amounting  to  19,800,000/.,  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  lottery  amounting  to 
178,000/.,  171,185/.  the  surplus 
of  grants  for  1 806  ;  and  3  39,000 /. 
the  profits  of  the  fourth  lottery, 
were  voted  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year,  two-thirds  of  the  last 
vote  to  be  for  England,  and  one- 
third  for  Ireland.  The  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  English  and  Irish 
militia  were  also  voted. 

July  18th.  Mr.  G.  Galway 
Mills  (released  from  the  king?s- 
bench  prison)  took  the  oaths  and 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Whitbread  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  the  more 
effectually  relieving  the  poor.  On 
the  question  being  put, 

Mr,  Morris  said,  that  although 
he  admired  a  great  many  parts  of 
the  bill,  yet  there  was  much  still 
in  it  of  which  he  could  not  ap¬ 
prove.  As  the  law  at  present  stood, 
no  man  was  considered  as  actual¬ 
ly  a  pauper  until  he  became  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  and  mise¬ 
rable  wretchedness,  until  he  has 
parted  with  his  all,  until  he  has  not 
left  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  a  farthing 
in  his  pocket.  This,  he  thought, 
was  carrying  our  ideas  of  pauperism 
infinitely  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  policy,  as  well  as  com- 
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mon  humanity,  and  he  confessed 
something  should  be  done  to  re¬ 
medy  this  evil.  There  were  many 
incongruities  in  the  existing  laws  : 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  a  hardship  upon  the  industrious 
parts  of  society  to  be  burthened 
with  additional  taxation.  The 
honourable  gentleman  entered  in¬ 
to  the  general  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure,  and  hoped  that  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  would  be  afforded  to 
make  it  unobjectionable.  After 
some  debate  the  motion  was  carri¬ 
ed,  and  the  bill  committed  for  the 
next  day:  when 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  thought  that  the 
compulsory  education  proposed  by 
this  bill  was  liable  to  many  incon- 
veniencies.  It  would  not  be  gene¬ 
rally  acted  upon  with  zeal  and  good 
will,  and  in  that  case,  how  could 
it  be  attended  with  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  ?  He  should,  therefore,  pre¬ 
fer  voluntary  education,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  should  propose  a 
clause  purporting  “  That  it  should 
be  lawful  for  the  church-warden 
and  overseers  of  any  parish,  with 
consent  of  the  parishioners,  to 
establish  a  school  or  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  out  of  the  rates,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
might  think  proper.”  Should  this 
clause  be  adopted,  he  did  not  wish 
the  bill  to  pass  into  a  law  during  the 
present  session,  but  merely  that  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  reasoned  on  the 
necessity  of  delay,  before  the  house 
came  to.  any  decision.  No  man 
was  more  strongly  convinced  than 
he  was  of  the  utility  of  education  ; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  was  the  more 
confirmed  by  lately  observing  the 
astonishing  inferiority  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  of  the  south  and  west  to 

J 

those  of  the  north  of  England, 
where  education  was  gen'eral.  It 


was  a  subject  of  such  great  import 
tance,  that  he  thought  it  were 
better  they  should  decide  well  than 
that  they  should  decide  quickly. 
He  had  heard  the  opinions  of  many 
magistrates  in  the  country  respect- 
ing  this  bill,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  the  majority  of  them  did  not 
think  so  favourably  of  it  as  he  did. 
Yet  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
taken  in  this  bill  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  existing  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  for  education.  Means,  he 
thought,  might  be  found  to  com¬ 
bine  them  better  with  the  general 
education  proposed  in  the  bill.  The 
schools  should  not  be  made  entire¬ 
ly  free,  but  it  should  be  made  the 
interest  of  the  masters  to  obtain  as 
many  scholars  as  possible.  He 
thought  that  this  w-as  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  required  in  Ireland,  and  that, 
perhaps,  on  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  there  the  very  existence  of 
this  country  depended.  He  thought 
that  instruction  would  confirm 
their  attachment  to  this  country, 
and  show  them  the  value  of  the 
connection.  No  man  was  more  a 
friend  to  educating  the  poor  than 
himself ;  but  he  hoped  the  house 
would  adopt  such  a  mode  as  would 
meet  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  his 
object  was  to  give  every  person  a 
right  to  claim  the  keys  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  prevent  education 
from  being  dependent  on  charity 
alone.  Tie  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  gentleman,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  speech,  express 
a  diffidence  in  delivering  an  opi¬ 
nion.  He  had  supposed,  that  his 
mind  had  been  so  turned  to  every 
subject  of  the  morals  of  the  people, 
that  he  would  have  been  the  man 
the  most  prepared  to  give  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion  on  the  subject.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  he  was 
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however  agreeably  relieved,  by 
hearing  him  emphatically  declare, 
that  “  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
wras  the  greatest  possible  blessing 
to  a  nation.”  He  was  sure  that 
he  had  always  hoped  that  another 
race  of  men,  for  whom  he  had  so 
strenuously  laboured  ( the  Africans ) , 
would  be  in  time  benefited  by  the 
gospel.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
diffused,  unless  people  had  so  much 
education  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  ? 
How  was  any  knowledge  to  be 
obtained,  if  the  very  keys  of  that 
knowledge  were  withheld?  He 
claimed  it  as  the  birthright  of  every 
subject  of  the  united  kingdom, 
that  those  keys  of  knowledge  should 
be  given  them.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  appeared  to  think 
that  it  was  of  the  last  necessity 
that  the  poor  of  Ireland  should  be 
educated.  If  this  were  so,  surely 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He 
reminded  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,  that  we,  who  were  only  so¬ 
journers  on  earth  for  a  short  while, 
must  legislate  for  the  passing  ge¬ 
neration,  as  well  as  for  posterity  ; 
and  that,  if  the  measure  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  of  great  importance, 
it  should  not  be  unnecessarily  de¬ 
layed.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  spoke  last  would  under¬ 
stand  him  when  he  said,  that  the 
bill  seemed  now  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  gradual  abolitionists.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  present 
clause  would  be  supported  by  those 
who  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  bill 
by  any  means.  It  was  absurd  to 
talk  of  compulsory  education ; 
there  was  no  power  which  could 
compel  persons  to  learn.  The  bill 
wentmerelyto  compel  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  schools,  and  when  they 
were  established,  certain  he  was 
that  education  would  necessarily 
follow.  He  was  convinced  that  if 
the  bill  was  to  stand  over  for  the 
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next  session,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  circulated  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  no  better  than  so  much 
waste  paper ;  and  that  next  ses¬ 
sion  the  same  arguments  for  delay 
would  be  again  urged.  Should 
the  present  amendment,  be  carried, 
he  should  despair  very  much  of 
ever,  at  any  future  period,  accom¬ 
plishing  his  object.  After  a  short 
debate  the  amendment  was  carried  ; 
the  bill  was  passed  August  5th, 
and  carried  to  the  house  of  lords, 
where  it  was  thrown  out. 

July  22.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  give,  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  military  measures  which  his 
majesty’s  ministers  thought  it  their 
duty  to  propose;  a  subject  at  all 
times  important,  but  perhaps  never 
so  important  as  at  the  present  mo¬ 
mentous  crisis.  It  had  been  to 
him  a  subject  ofconsiderable  uneasi¬ 
ness,  that  the  production  of  these 
measures  had  been  somewhat  de¬ 
layed  by  his  own  personal  indisposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  were  other  and 
more  serious  causes  which  had  in¬ 
duced  ggvernment  not  to  be  hasty 
in  bringing  them  forward.  His 
majesty’s  ministers  could  not  but 
feel,  on  coming  into  office,  that  the 
event  of  the  campaign  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  which  was  then  opening, 
whether  favourable  or  disastrous, 
was  likely  to  present  to  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  parliament  the  truest 
motives  for  exciting  them  to  exer¬ 
tion  ;  motives  much  more  power¬ 
ful  than  any  which  the  statements 
of  government  could  otherwise 
produce.  He  could  also  assure 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
opposite,  that  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters  were  anxious  that  their  return 
to  office  should  not  be  marked 
with  any  undue  impatience  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  plans  of  their  predeces- 
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sors.  If  the  late  administration 
allowed,  when  they  were  in  office, 
that  the  military  strength  of  the 
country  was  inadequate  to  its  ob¬ 
jects,  how  much  more  so  must  it 
now  be,  when  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  turn  our  eyes  to  any  quar¬ 
ter  in  which  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  at  stake  !  If  the 
sphere  of  action  were  great,  when 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  in  power,  how  much  was  it  ex¬ 
tended  at  the  present  moment  ! 
We  had  now  to  support  new  prin¬ 
ciples  of  policy,  and  to  feed  so 
much  larger  an  army  employed  on 
foreign  service.  In  the  army  at 
home,  also,  we  were  called  upon 
either  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
render  the  second  battalions  of  our 
regiments  efficient,  or,  with  a  due 
regard  to  ccconomy,  to  abandon 
them  altogether.  lie  was  appre¬ 
hensive,  however,  that,  should  they 
be  abandoned,  the  weakness  which 
marked  them  would  characterise 
the  first  battalions,  and  that  the 
first  battalions  would  soon  become 
as  inefficient  as  it  was  so  deeply  to 
be  lamented  that  the  second  bat¬ 
talions  now  were.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  look  to  the  general  aspect 
of  Europe,  and  to  the  returns  on 
the  table,  by  which  it  appeared 
how  large  a  portion  of  our  force 
was  employed  abroad,  and,  even 
on  the  most  superficial  view,  en¬ 
tertain  a  doubt  of  the  necessity  of 
great  exertions  indeed,  if  we  were 
desirous  of  preserving  our  security 
at  home,  and  of  not  abandoning 
our  military  greatness  abroad.  If 
the  necessity  were  disputed,  he 
was  prepared,  and  stated  his  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  to  prove  (could 
'he  do  so  without  divulging  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  divulged), 
by  the  most  satisfactory  and  un¬ 
doubted  details,  that  no  voluntary 
if  other  local  force  was  adequate 
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to  the  wants  of  the  country,  but 
that  for  every  tiling  of  that  de¬ 
scription  a  regular  and  efficient 
force  must  be  substituted.  In 
submitting  to  parliament  what  had 
occurred  to  his  majesty’s  ministers 
as  most  expedient  on  this  subject, 
he  hoped  they  would  not  expect 
any  peculiar  novelty.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  had  not  made  any 
very  great  discovery  :  he  had  in¬ 
deed  avoided  every  thing  that  ap¬ 
peared  mighty  ingenious,  because 
lie  knew  very  well  that  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  and  especially  on  military 
subjects,  these  ingenious  and  com¬ 
plicated  theories,  although  they 
might  look  extremely  well  on 
paper,  were  found  to  be  sadly  de¬ 
ficient  when  attempted  to  be  put 
into  practice.  He  was  persuaded, 
whatever  his  opinion  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  plans  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  might  be,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  a  state  of  war  above 
all  other  times,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  adopt  the  military  esta¬ 
blishments  of  the  country  as  they 
stood,  and  to  fortify  and  support 
them,  than  to  weaken  and  throw 
them  down  for  the  purpose  of  sub' 
stituting  some  speculation,  of  whici 
experience  alone  could  prove  the 
superiority.  There  seemed  to  b( 
this  simple  alternative  on  which  to 
decide  :  if  we  were  to  raise  a  grea 
number  of  men  by  ballot,  the  coun 
try  must  be  called  upon  either  t< 
submit  to  a  ballot  for  men  direc 
for  the  regular  army,  or  to  sub 
mit  to  a  ballot  for  men  for  th 
militia,  with  the  view  of  our  draw 
ingfrom  the  militia  that  aid  whicj 
the  incomplete  regiments  of  th 
line  required.  Having  detailed  th 
grounds  on  which  tlie  measure  t 
be  proposed  had  been  adopted, 
became  necessary  to  state  the  ei 
tent  of  the  levy.  At  the  termina 
tion  of  five  years  service,  all  me 
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balloted  for  the  militia  were  en¬ 
titled  to  their  discharge.  The 
official  documents  proved,  that 
from  December  next  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  May,  between  five  and  six 
thousand  of  the  militia  would  be  so 
entitled  to  their  discharge,  beside 
the  waste  produced  by  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was  anxious,  when 
the  subject  of  ballot  was  agitated, 
to  submit  to  the  house  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  providing  not  only  a  cover 
for  this  deficiency,  and  this  waste, 
but  also  such  a  number  of  super¬ 
numeraries  (for  whom  the  officers 
now  in  the  militia  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient,)  as  would  render  any  furth¬ 
er  ballot  for  two  or  three  years 
wholly  unnecessary ;  so  that  a  se¬ 
curity  would  be  given  to^  the  line, 
that  a  continual  ballot  would  not 
exist  in  competition  with  their  or¬ 
dinary  recruiting.  In  looking  to 
the  number  of  men  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  raise  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  two  questions  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  consideration:  What 
number  of  men  could  the  militia 
afford  to  spare  ?  and  what  number 
of  men  did  the  a.rmy  indispensably 
require  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  ade¬ 
quate  efficiency  ;  that  was,  to  place 
every  regiment,  including  the 
second  battalions,  on  its  proper 
footing  ?  Having  duly  weighed 
these  points,  his  majesty’s  ministers 
proposed  that  all  those  men  now 
serving  in  the  militia  exceeding 
three-fifths  of  the  militia  establish¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain,  and  one- 
half  of  the  militia  in  Ireland,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  line.  By  this 
arrangement,  about  21,700  men 
would  be  gained  from  the  militia 
of  Great  Britian,  and  about  7,000 
from  the  militia  of  Ireland.  It 
bad  been  thought  better  to  propose 
•o  take  the  excess  above  three- 
fifths  ofthe  British  militia  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  excess  above  one-half 


of  the  Irish  militia  establishment, 
rather  than  to  take  two-fifths  of 
the  British  militia  and  a  half  of  the 
Irish  militia  ;  because,  as  several  of 
the  militia  regiments  were  not 
completely  filled  up,  the  latter 
mode  would  weaken  them  too 
much.  In  one  word,  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan,  the  British  militia 
would  remain  at  three-fifths,  and 
the  Irish  militia  at  one-half,  of  its 
present  establishment.  The  men 
to  be  raised  by  ballot  were,  as  he 
before  stated,  for  three  objects  ;  to 
cover  the  waste  in  the  militia,  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  so  great  a  transfer  from  the 
militia  regiments  to  the  regular 
army,  and  to  provide  a  body  of 
supernumeraries  large  enough  to 
prevent  the  speedy  recurrence  of 
the  ballot.  To  effect  these  objects, 
it  had  been  thought  better  to  mem 
tion  a  proportion,  rather  than  a 
defined  number.  As  the  law  at 
present  stoqd,  his  majesty  was  im- 
powered  to  call  on  the  counties  to 
ballot  for  a  supplementary  militia, 
amounting,  in  Great  Britain,  to 
24,000  men,  viz.  20,000  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  4,000  in  Scotland.  As 
the  number  of  the  supplementary 
militia  was  exactly  half  of  the 
established  militia,  so  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  to  propose  that 
the  counties  should  be  called  upon 
for  a  supplementary  militia  and 
a  half,  making  36,000  men  for 
Great  Britain,  besides  8,000  for 
Ireland.  Allowing  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  waste,  this  would  add  at  least 
38,000  men  to  the  gross  military 
force  of  the  country,  and  28,000 
men  to  the  regular  army  ;  leaving 
with  the  militia  a  large  body  of  su¬ 
pernumeraries,  sufficient  for  a  long 
period  to  release  the  standing  army 
from  the  embarrassments  which  a, 
ballot  must  occasion;  and,  when 
peace  should  arrive,  instead  of  not 
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having  any  militia  at  all,  the  coun¬ 
try  would  possess  a  militia  of 
36,000  men,  and  would  only  have 
to  raise  the  difference  between  that 
number  and  the  full  establishment, 
namely,  a  fourth,  or  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men.  Having  thus  stated 
the  extent  to  which,  in  the  present 
public  exigency,  it  had  been 
thought  wise  to  carry  the  increase 
of  the  regular  army  from  the  mi¬ 
litia,  he  observed  that  no  pains  had 
been  spared  by  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  to  digest  a  mode  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  men  from  the  militia  to 
the  line,  more  free  from  the  objec¬ 
tion  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  devised,  more  palatable  to  the 
officers  of  the  militia,  and  less  like¬ 
ly  to  hurt  that  just  pride  in  their 
different  regiments,  which  they  so 
laudably  entertained.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  advised  that  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  volunteer  corps 
should  be  upheld,  until  some  other 
decisively  superior  establishment 
could  be  discovered  as  a  substitute. 
His  majesty’s  present  government 
had  re-established  the  system  of 
inspection  of  the  volunteers  :  with¬ 
out  that  system  it  was  impossible 
that  any  principle  of  ceconomy 
could  be  observed,  that  any  security 
could  be  enjoyed  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  various  parts  of  the 
volunteers  service,  or  that  the  vo¬ 
lunteer  establishment  could  be 
kept  in  an  organized  state.  It  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers  to  encourage  volunteer 
corps,  not  to  substitute  permanent 
service  for  their  drill  days,  for  that 
in  most  cases  would  be  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  in  many  impracticable, 
but  to  pass  those  drill  days  in  ex¬ 
ercises  from  home.  It  would  then 
be  seen  which  of  thote  who  entered 
into  volunteer  corps,  did  it  for  the 
sake  of  exemption,  or  for  other  mo¬ 


tives.  If  parliament  should  think 
fit  to  adopt  any  subsequent  mea¬ 
sure  on  this  subject,  his  majesty’s 
ministers  would  not  shrink  from  it. 
Let  them,  however,  be  deliberate 
in  their  undertaking,  recollecting 
the  old  saying,  “  the  more  haste 
the  worse  speed.”  The  noble  lord 
here  entered  into  a  brief  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  his  arguments.  He  had 
been  called  upon  to  propose  to 
parliament,  in  a  time  of  exigency-, 
a  measure  adequate  to  meet  that 
exigency,  and  which  therefore, 
whatever  its  nature  might  be,  was 
open  to  strong  and  plausible  objec¬ 
tions,  since  it  must  be  one  of  great 
burden,  and  imposing  great  sacri¬ 
fices  on  a  country  which  had  already 
borne  great  burdens  and  made 
great  sacrifices,  not  with  patience 
only*  but  with  pleasure.  Eut  he 
was  convinced  that  the  country 
would  feel  now,  as  ■  it  had  always 
felt,  that  those  who  proposed  these 
burdens  were  its  best  friends,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  proposed  for  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  subjects  of  this  nature, 
considerable  difficulty  existed  in 
giving  a  preference  to  one  among 
various  measures,  all  standing:  on 
the  ground  of  solid  argument  and 
ingenious  reasoning  ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  house,  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
submit  to  them  was  the  result  of 
the  most  anxious  consideration 
from  the  earliest  period  after  the 
acceptance  of  office  by  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers.  They  had  made 
the  best  proposition  they  could, 
had  disturbed  as  little  as  possible 
the  existing  establishment,  and 
had  not  allowed  themselves  to  en¬ 
ter  the  field  of  military  discovery. 
Unquestionably  the  militia  service 
would,  for  a  time,  be  disturbed 
but  it  would  soon  recover  itself 
and  he  was  sure,  that  when  the 
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officers  of  the  militia  considered 
that  the  men  taken  out  of  the 
militia,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  were  only  those  men  who 
must  soon  have  been  discharged 
by  law,  and  that  in  lieu  of  them 
they  would  receive  fresh  and  abun¬ 
dant  materials  for  rendering  the 
militia  efficient  both  in  peace  and 
war,  they  would  give  their  cordial 
support  to  the  measure.  It  was  a 
consolation  to  reflect,  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  did  not  afford 
an  instance  in  which,  when  the 
public  mind  was  called  upon  to 
encounter  difficulties,  it  was  not 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Britain 
to  rise  superior  to  every  obstacle, 
and  never  to  be  so  strong,  or  so  di¬ 
stinguished,  as  after  the  pressure  of 
distress.  That  individual,  who, 
unfortunately  for  the  world,  had 
acquired  such  an  ascendency  on 
the  continent,  was  little  aware, 
that  by  that  very  ascendency,  he 
was  creating  in  this  country  a  power 
to  which  the  world  might  ultimate¬ 
ly  look  for  deliverance ;  and  that 
out  of  the  necessity  which  his 
inordinate  ambition  produced, 
the  military  character  of  Great 
Britain  would  probably  be  raised 
to  a  greater  height  than  any  to 
which  it  had  hitherto  attained. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  he  should  divide  the 
measure  into  two  bills;  and  that  if 
the  bill  for  which  he  was  about  to 
move,  should  not  be  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  to  members  on  that  night, 
of  which  he  was  somewhat  appre¬ 
hensive,  he  should  not  press  the 
second  reading  on  Friday,  but  pro¬ 
pose  that  it  be  postponed  to  Mon¬ 
day.  He  then  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  for  allowing  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  militia,  in 
Great  Britain,  voluntarily  to  enter 
into  his  majesty's  forces. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  objected  to 


the  period  of  bringing  forward  the 
measure,  as  a  case  had  not  been 
shown  that  proved  that  a  dispose- 
able  force  of  28,000  men  to  the 
line  was  wanting :  he  considered 
the  measure  of  ballot  as  highly  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

Mr.  Yorke  entered  at  much 
length  into  the  critical  situation  of 
this  country ;  and  insisted  that  a 
single  false  step  might  now  be  our 
utter  ruin.  He  considered  the 
measure  proposed  as  one  of  pecu¬ 
liar  efficacy;  but  objected  to  the 
balloting  of  36,000  men  to  supply 
the  vacancies  in  the  militia.  Fie, 
however,  reminded  the  house,  that 
there  was  no  great  army'  kept  up 
by  any  country  in  the  world,  with¬ 
out  some  degree  of  compulsion. 
It  was  by  compulsion,  in  its  strict¬ 
est  form  of  conscription,  that  the 
person  who  is  at  the  head  of 
France  was  able  to  conquer  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  in 
order  to  oppose  him,  we  must  gt 
least  preserve  that  power  which 
the  constitution  of  this  country 
gave  us  by  ballot.  The  greatest 
exertion  which  the  country  could 
make  would  be  barely  sufficient ; 
but  certainly  it  was  no  time  to 
throw  away  any  of  the  means  of 
exertion  which  had  formerly  been 
resorted  to.  Fie  proceeded  to 
comment  on  the  plan  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Windham,  which 
he  considered  as  both  inefficient 
and  dangerous  ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  late  ministers  must  have 
been  insane  to  have  sent  such  a 
force  as  that  under  general  Craw¬ 
ford  to  a  distant  climate,  after 
the  battle  of  Jena  had  been  lost. 

Mr.  Bathurst  commended  the 
plan  of  the  late  ministers ;  and 
made  some  strictures  upon  lord 
Castlereagh  for  not  introducing  his 
measure  sooner. 

Mr.  Windham  said,  that  if 
P  F  the 
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the  25,000  men  were  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  immediately  into  the 
regular  army  from  tire  militia,  he 
could  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  important  accession  of  real 
strength  until  their  places  could  be 
well  supplied  ;  nor  did  he  see  what 
great  good  would  result  from  it, 
unless  ministers  could  bespeak  their 
invasion  at  their  own  time,  and 
tell  Bonaparte  that  he  must  not 
come  untii  all  those  new  balloted 
men  were  trained,  and  fit  to  op¬ 
pose  him.  The  noble  lord  need  not 
have  taken  much  pains  to  assure 
the  house,  that  there  was  nothing 
ingenious  or  original  in  his  plan, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  ever  since 
the  year  1796,  increasing  the 
militia  by  ballot,  and  then  draft¬ 
ing  from  them  to  the  line,  was  the 
constant  resource  when  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  was  necessary  to  the 
regular  force.  The  additional 
force  act  had  completely  failed  be¬ 
fore  he  had  moved  for  its  repeal. 
The  men  that  it  did  raise  wTere  an 
enormous  expense  to  the  country, 
and  would  be  had  on  much  cheap¬ 
er  terms  if  no  such  bill  had  ever 
passed.  As  for  the  plan  which  he 
brought  forward  in  the  last  session, 
so  far  from  producing  it  as  a  grand 
specific  or  nostrum,  the  character 
that  the  true  practitioner  would 
give  of  it  was  this,  that  he  had  told 
the  country  that  there  had  hitherto 
been  too  much  quackery,  too  much 
bleeding,  purging,  cupping,  and 
other  violent  remedies ;  and  that 
all  that  he  proposed  was,  that  the 
country  should  be  left  a  little  to  its 
own  real  strength  and  constitution, 
which  he  was  sure  had  enough  of 
the  vis  nature  to  recover  from  the 
situation  in  which  all  the  doctors 
had  placed  it.  He  only,  said,  that 
in  a  free  country,  if  you  wished  to 
have  an  army,  you  should  make 
the  profession  of  a  soldier  desirable 
I 


for  men  to  embark  in  ;  but  all  that 
we  were  to  hear  of  in  the  present 
bill,  were  ballot  and  bounty. 

After  some  further  debate,  in 
-which  the  secretary  at  war,  Mr. 
Bathurst,  Mr.  S.  Lefevre,  Mr. 
Herbert,  lord  Howick,  lord  H. 
Petty,  Mr.  Whitbread  and  sir  A. 
Wellesley,  briefly  spoke,  the  two 
bills  were  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Monday;  and,  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  some  alterations,  were 
passed  into  a  law. 

The  house  went  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Irish  insurrection  bill. 
A  short  conversation  took  place  on 
an  amendment  proposed  last  night 
by  sir  J.  Newport,  which  was  nega¬ 
tived  on  a  division, 

For  it  29~ — Against  it  53. 

On  the  clause  for  empowering 
magistrates,  in  the  night  time,  to 
break  into  houses  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  inhabited  by  seditious  persons, 
along  conversation  arose  on  the 
wording  of  it. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  that  the 
rules  of  decorum  demanded  that, 
at  least,  time  should  be  afforded 
the  poor  females  of  the  family  to 
put  themselves  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
seen  by  male  visitors  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  likely  to  storm  a  cottage  in 
the  dead  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Laing  expressed  himself 
hostile  to  the  clause,  and  averse  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  in  every 
shape,  especially  as  being  in  his 
opinion  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Grattan  considered  the 
power  which  was  committed  to 
magistrates  as  very  dangerous, 
however  necessary,  particularly 
as  the  execution  of  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  intrusted  to  the  most  de¬ 
sperate  fellows  in  the  country. 
Should  they  be  authorized  to  break 
into  a  house,  and  even  into  the 
bed-room  of  a  lady,  after  any 
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time  that  might  seem  reasonable  to 
them,  this  would  bring  such  an 
pdium  on  the  bill  as  would  destroy 
the  purposes  intended.  Female 
innocence  might  then  receive  in¬ 
juries  which  would  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  or  forgiven  j  and  -to  talk  of 
compensation  for  wThich  would  be 
ridiculous.  He,  therefore,  was 
anxious  that  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes  should  be  appointed  to 
elapse  before  they  were  authorized 
to  enter  the  house. 

The  solicitor-general  (Mr.  Plo- 
mer)  supported  the  introduction  of 
the  words  “  a  reasonable  time,” 
contending,  that  were  the  magi¬ 
strates  tied  down  to  any  set  time 
before  they  made  their  entrance, 
it  might  happen  that  they  would 
give  time  for  preparations  for 
attack  or  defence  being  made  with¬ 
in  the  house,  and  which  they  them¬ 
selves  might  perceive,  without  be¬ 
ing  permitted  by  the  law  to  an¬ 
ticipate,  if  they  were  in  every  case 
obliged  to  wait  ten  minutes,  A 
division  then  took  place,  when 
there  appeared  For  the  words  “  a 
reasonable  time”  standing  part  of 
the  clause,  71 — Against  it  3 Ox- 
Majority  4L:- 

Sir  J.  Newport  moved,  as  a 
clause,  that  the  magistrate  should 
be  obliged  to  communicate  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  the  names  of  the 
officers  appointed  by  them  to  search 
Rouses,  in  the  space  of  three  days 
after  their  appointment,  under  the 
penalty  of  100/.  ;  which,  after  a 
short  discussion,  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  clause  punishing  the  con¬ 
cealment  cf  arms,  See. 

Lord  Howie k  observed,  that 
arms  might  be  found  concealed 
within  the  precincts  of  a  house 
without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owner.  He  therefore  wished  that 
some  clause  should  be  introduced 
for  protecting  such  persons. 


Mr.  Perceval  agreed  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  a  clause  ;  and  Mr« 
Croker  then  drew  up  a  clause,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  person  in  whose 
house  such  arms,  &c.  were  foun4 
concealed,  should  be  found  guilty, 
unless  he  were  able  to  prove  that 
such  arms  were  there  placed  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge.  The  bill 
finally  passed  both  houses  :  which 
gave  rise  to  amotion  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  to 
which  we  shall  refer. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

August  4th.  Lord  Arden  rose, 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  office 
reversion  bill  being  moved,  to  op¬ 
pose  it.  He  considered  it  as  totally 
unnecessary,  and  as  a  very  inde- 
centattack  upon  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  crown. f  Some 
reasons,  he  thought,  ought  to  have 
been  shown  for  proposing  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  measure;  but  no  ground 
had  been  assigned  for  it,  except  a 
very  extraordinary  and  uncalled- 
for  resolution  of  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons.  He  could 
not  help  recollecting  the  singular 
circumstances  under  which  that  re-? 
solution  was  adopted  by  the  house 
of  commons.  Before  such  an  at¬ 
tack  had  been  made  on  the  crown, 
it  ought  to  have  been  shown  that 
some  unconstitutional  exercise  had 
been  made  of  the  practice  of  grant¬ 
ing  places  in  reversion  :  this,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  been  done,  and  he, 
therefore,  should  vote  against 
the  further  progress  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Grosvenor  regretted  that 
none  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
were  present,  and  was  sorry  to  see 
the  bill  opposed  by  any  noble  lord 
connected  with  them.  The  noble 
Iprd  then  showed  the  advantage 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  public 
woul^  obtain  by  the.  abolition  of 
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reversions.  He  observed,  that 
these  places  were  frequently  grant¬ 
ed  to  children,  and  that  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  the  day  had  no  means  of 
rewarding  persons  grown  gray  in 
the  public  service.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  give  pensions  to 
such  persons,  and  thus  the  public 
burthens  were  greatly  increased. 

Lord  Lauderdale  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  state  of  the  benches 
opposite  to  him.  The  public  would 
learn,  with  feelings  of  astonishment, 
that  on  a  question  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  his  majesty’s  ministers 
had  thought  proper  to  absent  them¬ 
selves,  while  their  most  immediate 
connections  came  down  to  oppose 
it.  Though  every  noble  lord  acted 
from  his  own  sense  of  duty,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  public 
not  to  suppose  that  his  majesty’s 
ministers  had  sent  down  their  friends 
to  oppose  a  measure,  though  they 
•were  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
against  it  themselves. 

Lord  Melville  concurred  with 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  in 
one  sentiment.  He  thought  with 
him,  that  his  majesty’s  ministers 
ought  to  have  been  present  to  de¬ 
fend  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
which  this  bill  attempted  to  in¬ 
fringe.  He  believed,  however, 
that  their  absence  was  not  owing: 
to  any  ignorance  ot  its  progress, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they 
viewed  it  in  the  same  light  as  he 
did:  but,  since  so  much  had  been 
said  of  their  absence,  he  would 
ask,  what  had  become  of  the  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  watch  over 
this  bill  with  a  parental  attention  ? 
He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  bill  until  he  saw  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  house  yesterday,  but 
upon  reading  it,  he  immediately 
determined  to  oppose  it.  He  could 
not  consent  to  such  a  bill  as  the 


present,  nor  could  he  for  a  moment 
consent,  that  after  a  beneficent 
reign,  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
such  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  prerogative  and  influence 
of  a  beloved  and  adored  mon¬ 
arch.  He  was  far  from  believing 
that  the  public  feeling  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  this  bill  in  the  way  the  noble 
lord  had  represented,  and  did  not 
think  this  a  period  in  which  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  crown  ought  to  be 
abridged. 

Lord  Holland  replied  to  lord 
Melville  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length.  He  assured  the  noble 
viscount,  that  he  was  much  misin¬ 
formed  if  he  did  not  know  that  the 
public  feeling  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  bill,  and  in  the 
measures  of  which  it  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  laying  the  foundation. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  its 
rejection  would  be  very  injurious 
to  the  present  administration,  and 
deprecated  the  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  it  in  so  thin  a  house.  He 
should  therefore  move,  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow, 
and  he  would  pledge  himself  that 
the  noble  lords  on  his  side  the  house, 
to  whom  the  noble  viscount  had 
alluded,  would  then  be  found  in 
their  places  ;  for  their  absence  was 
entirely  owing  to  an  opinion  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them,  that  this  bill 
was  so  Very  popular,  that  it  was 
impossible  any  could  be  found  to 
oppose  it. 

The  question  was  put  on  the 
amendment,  which  was  negatived, 
and  the  bill  was  afterwards  lost,  it 
being  carried  on  a  division,  15  to 
9,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  three  months.  A  protest 
was  entered  on  their  lordships’ 
books,  which  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Papers, 

\ 

July  29.  Mr.  Perceval  prefaced 
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his  motion  for  an  additional  grant 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  by  observing,  that 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  process  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  his  discovery  acted  as 
a  preventative  of  the  small-pox, 
which  was  satisfactorily  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  college  of  physi¬ 
cians,  its  benefits  could  hardly  be 
characterized  in  terms  sufficiently 
strong  and  expressive.  After  an 
inquiry  so  ably  conducted  by  the 
College  of  physicians,  the  result 
had  been  found  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory ;  and  he,  therefore, 
should  now  recommend  it  to  the 
committee,  that  Dr.  Jenner  should 
receive  another  grant  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  additional  to  the 
former.  He  then  took  a  general 
view  of  the  contents  of  the  report 
before  the  house.  It  showed  how 
"much  preferable  vaccination  was 
to  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
both  in  respect  to  its  great  com¬ 
parative  security,  and  its  being 
free  from  those  dangers  and  incon¬ 
veniences  which  were  so  frequently 
attendant  on  the  latter  practice. 
It  appeared  that  one  in  six  died  of 
those  who  took  the  small-pox  in 
the  natural  way  ;  and  of  those  who 
received  the  disease  by  inoculation 
only  one  in  three  hundred  died. 
This  certainly  demonstrated  the 
vast  utility  of  inoculation :  but  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  vaccination ;  for  it 
appeared  that  in  164,381  cases  of 
vaccination,  the  deaths  only  a- 
monnted  to  three,  which  was  only 
equal  to  one  death  in  54,000  cases  : 
out  of  the  above  immense  number 
of  cases,  only  56  had  been  after¬ 
wards  seized  with  the  small-pox ; 
in  66  cases  disagreeable  eruptions 
had  appeared  ;  in  24  it  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful :  in  all,  179  cases  where  its 
effects  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
These  were  all  the  inconveniences 


resulting  from  vaccination,  and  they 
were  infinitely  smaller  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  deaths  that  would 
have  been  caused  by  inoculation  in 
the  same  number  of  instances, 
even  taking  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  had  the  small-pox  had 
really  been  vaccinated, — which  was 
extremely  doubtful, — while  the 
eruptions  might  proceed  from 
other  causes,  and,  being  latent  in 
the  system,  might  be  brought  out 
in  that  particular  instance.  But 
not  only  was  its  utility  experienced 
in  this  country,  it  extended  its 
benefits  through  the  whole  world. 
He  had  heard  a  ridiculous  objec¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  this  discovery 
would  produce  a  superabundance 
of  population,  which  in  a  late 
work  had  been  shown  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  so  many  disorders. 
But  he  was  convinced  that  every 
gentleman  who  heard  him  would 
say,  that  wherever  there  was  life, 
it  ought  by  all  possible  means  to 
be  preserved.  No  sum  of  money 
could  be  an  adequate  reward  for 
such  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
human  race  ;  but  still  the  science, 
the  industry,  and  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Jenner  were  entitled 
to  a  certain  reward  from  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  therefore  moved  that 
the  sum  of  10,000/.  be  paid  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  as  a  reward  for  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  vaccination. 

Mr.  Morris  moved  for  20,000/. 
instead  of  10,000/.  ;  which,  after 
some  debate,  was  carried. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account 
©f  the  debates  in  parliament  with 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  motion  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  on  the  13th  of  August; 
the  nature  of  which  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  stated  in  a 
very  argumentative  and  eloquent 
speech  : — My  object,  says  he,  is  to 
awaken  the  house  to  what  I  con¬ 
ceive, 
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ceive,  with  deference,  to  be  a  just 
sense  of  its  duty,-— -to  procure  from 
it  a  pledge  that  an  inquiry  will  be 
instituted,  and  thus  tohold  out  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  some  prospect 
of  redress,  some  assurance  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  That  inquiry  is  necessary, 
no  man  can  deny ;  and  without 
full  information,  I  must  say,  that 
it  is  not  becoming  in  us  to  take 
such  serious  measures  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  We  have,  in  fact, 
been  legislating  for  that  country 
upon  hearsay  and  authority  alone, 
and  mark,  with  much  more  of 
hearsay  and  authority  against  than 
for  the  cause  you  have  pursued  * 
all  this,  too,  while  you  have  had 
the  means  of  ample  inquiry  within 
your  reach.  Upon  what  grounds, 
then,  do  you  shrink  from  that  in¬ 
quiry  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  pretend 
that  you  fly  from  it  because  you 
apprehend  danger  from  discussing 
the  affairs  of  that  country.  It  is 
our  duty  to  inquire  upon  such  an 
occasion,  and  we  should  not  shrink 
from  that  duty  through  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  trouble  that  might  at¬ 
tend  it,  or  through  any  idle  fear 
of  danger ;  but  least  of  all 
through  a  timid  apprehension  of 
the  truth. 

With  regard  to  the  motives  which 
have  urged  me  to  stand  forward 
upon  this  occasion,  I  have  been 
prompted  to  it  by  duty  and  by 
feeling  ;■ — my  object,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  and  my  country, 
without  exciting  any  passion  or 
flattering  any  prejudice.  I  hope  I 
may  take  credit  for  being  as  little 
inclined  as  any  man  to  the  use  of 
inflammatory  language ;  as  little 
disposed  to  promote  sedition,  or 
mutiny,  or  disaffection.  For  this, 
I  think,  I  am  entitled  to  take  cre¬ 
dit.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man 
more  strongly  convinced  than  I 


am,  that  the  very  existence  of  die 
two  islands  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  connection.  I 
am  quite  assured,  that  if  there  be 
any  party  in  Ireland,  of  any  de¬ 
nomination,  which  would  advocate 
an  opposite  principle,  that  party 
is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  that  country,  and  should  call 
forth  the  vigilance  and  vigour  of 
the  law.  But  I  must  say,  that  all 
appearances  are  against  the  belief 
of  any  such  disaffection,  much  less 
of  organized  treason.  Indeed,  if 
I  could  imagine  an  observer  totally 
free  from  prejudice  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  his  inference  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  of  quite  an  opposite 
tendency. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  French  party  in  Ireland  ;  but 
when  was  it  that  such  party  did  not 
exist  in  that  country  ?  Since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  those  foul  and 
tyrannous  measures  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  national  jealousy,  political 
prejudice,  or  religious  dissension, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  which 
drove  catholics  of  high  spirit  from 
their  native  country,  numbers  of 
such  exiles  found  an  asylum  in 
France  ;  and  hence  a  correspond¬ 
ence  between  them  and  their  re¬ 
lations  in  Ireland,  which  naturally 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  French 
party  in  Ireland,  and  an  Irish  party 
in  France.  But  the  existence  of 
such  a  party  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  insisted  upon  as  a  justification 
for  the  oppressive  laws  it  was 
quoted  to  support.  For,  what 
policy  could  be  more  mischievous 
and  inhuman,  than  perseverance 
in  the  same  persecuting  measures 
which  originally  created  that  party  ?  ' 
Let  the  state  of  Ireland  be  inquired 
into,  let  persecution  and  injustice 
be  put  an  end  to,  knd  the  French 
paTty  will  soon  ceajc  to  exist.  The 
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cause  of  emigration  and  exile  from 
Ireland  has  been  considerably  di¬ 
minished  under  the  auspicies  of  our 
present  most  gracious  sovereign  ; 
but  still  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  to  reconcile  to  their 
country  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  took  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  contended  that  all  its 
faults  were  owing  to  ourselves,  and 
that  with  all  its  faults  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  measures  of  seve¬ 
rity  lately  passed.  “  As  to  the 
conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursu¬ 
ed  with  respect  to  Ireland,  don’t 
let  it  be  imagined  that  I  should 
not  desire  to  have  a  strong  armed 
force  in  that  country.  I  would 
have  such  a  force  stationed  there, 
much  as  I  rely  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  people.  But  this  force  should 
be  the  protectors  and  advocates  of 
the  people.  It  should  not  be  placed 
there  to  act  as  executioners,  but  as 
a  guard  of  honour  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  liberty,  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  people :  and  such  an 
army  would  serve  still  more  to 
render  the  bills  I  have  referred  to 
quite  unnecessary’ because,  if 
invasion  or  rebellion  should  take 
place,  the  peace  of  the  country 
would  be  vested  in  the  army.  For 
it  is  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in 
such  cases,  to  put  the  country 
under  martial  law,  and  in  such 
cases  only  can  martial  law  be  ne« 
cessary,  particularly  if  you  keep  a 
large  force  in  the  country.  The 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  then,  is 
fully  competent  to  meet  any  real 
danger  without  these  bills,  which 
are  in  fact  nothing  but  martial  law 
in  masquerade.  It  is,  however, 
pretended  that  these  acts  are  only 
to  continue  for  a  certain  time  ;  that 
they  only  involve  a  suspension  of 
the  constitution,  in  which  the  peo¬ 


ple  have  a  reversionary  interest.  But 
I  do  not  know  when  the  suspension 
is  to  cease.  It  began  in  1795,  and 
since  then  it  has  continued  without 
interruption,  and  the  lease  has  just 
been  renewed  for  three  years  long¬ 
er.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  people 
who  can  submit  so  long  to  such  a 
measure,  must  be  tolerably  well 
prepared  for  slavery :  indeed  it 
cannot  be  difficult  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  loss  of  freedom.  In  renew¬ 
ing  this  lease  to  government  of  the 
Irish  constitution,  ministers  would 
not  attend  to  the  advice  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Grat¬ 
tan)  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
lease.  No :  where  his  authority 
suited  their  views,  they  adopted  it, 
and  took  shelter  under  it;  but  when 
that  authority  was  against  them, 
they  rejected  it.” 

Here  Mr.  Sheridan  entered  into 
a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  se¬ 
veral  members  of  the  present  cabi¬ 
net  with  respect  to  the  catholic 
question,  and  contrasted  those  who 
formerly  promised  so  much  to  the 
catholics  with  those  who  had  lately 
endeavoured  to  put  an  eternal  bar 
to  their  hopes,  and  who  raised  the 
cry  of  “  No  popery.”  There  were 
some  of  the  latter  who  were,  no 
doubt,  actuated  by  conscientious 
motives.  Fie  was  most  sincerely 
disposed  to  do  credit  to  the  motives 
of  his  majesty,  and  had  no  doubt 
he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  pre¬ 
cepts  of  conscience.  In  his  ho¬ 
nourable  mind,  he  was  confident, 
there  existed  as  much  abhorrence 
of  the  authors  of  any  cry  which 
could  disunite  and  distract  his  sub¬ 
jects,  as  any  man  in  the  nation 
could  feel.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  those  men  who 
would  raise  any  thing  like  eternal 
obstacles  to  the  views  of  the  catho¬ 
lics,  must  act  disagreeably  to  him, 
whose  scruples  upon  the  subject 
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might  be  removed  by  time  and 
consideration.  The  right  hon.  gen¬ 
tleman  concluded  this  part  of  the 
subject  by  referring  to  the  conduct 
of  the  late  administration,  whose 
promptitude  in  dropping  the  bill  re¬ 
specting  the  catholics  he  approved, 
perhaps  much  more  than  he  did  of 
their  original  introduction  of  it. 
<e  I  think,”  says  Mr.  S.  u  they 
began  at  the  wrong  end.  They 
should  have  commenced  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  redress  in  Ireland  at  the 
cottage,  instead  of  at  the  park  and 
the  mansion.  To  have  gone  first 
to  the  higher  orders  of  the  catho¬ 
lics,  to  have  sought  to  make  them 
judges,  and  peers,  and  commoners 
I  do  not  know  that  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing,  had  it  taken  place,  would  not 
rather  have  served  to  aggravate 
discontent,  as  it  might  have  been 
construed  into  a  design  to  divide 
the  interests  of  the  catholics.  Sure 
I  am,  that  with  a  view  to  serve  or 
to  conciliate  the  catholic  popula¬ 
tion,  I  mean  the  poor,  the  peasan¬ 
try,  its  effect  would  be  nothing  ; 
indeed  it  would  be  quite  a  mock¬ 
ery  ;  it  would  be  like  dressing  and 
decorating  the  topmasts  of  a  ship, 
when  there  were  ten  feet  water  in 
the  hold,  or  putting  a  laced  hat 
on  a  man  who  had  not  a  shoe  to 
his  foot.  The  place  to  set  out  at 
in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  the  cottage.  The  distressed 
state  of  the  peasantry  must  be  first 
considered,  and  above  all  the 
tythes. 

j 

I  have  heard  it  said,  and  have  been 
always  shocked  at  the  assertion, 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  might  be 
comfortable  if  they  would,  if  they 
chose  to  be  industrious  ;  and  that  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  any  improvement 
of  their  condition.  But  what  palpa¬ 
ble  evidence  do  the  Irish  peasants, 
wherever  you  meet  them,  afford 
of  the  falsehood  of  their  slanderers ! 


Can  any  men  exhibit  more  of  enter¬ 
prise  than  those  peasants,  in  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country  in  search  of 
employment,  or  more  of  affection 
for  country  and  family,  in  return¬ 
ing  home  with  the  pittance  they 
earn  here?  Is  it  not  manifest  to 
every  one  of  you,  that  the  charge 
of  indisposition  to  industry  cannot 
apply  to  those  poor  men,  who,  in 
fact,  do  all  the  hard  work  of  this 
metropolis  ?  When,  then,  the  Irish 
exhibit  such  a  character  in  this 
country,  it  is  impossible  that  such 
a  difference  at  home  as  some 
gentlemen  assert  to  exist,  can  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  other  than  gross 
misrule.  If  I  were  proposing  this 
inquiry  in  time  of  -profound  peace, 
I  should  expect  your  acquiescence 
in  it.  But  in  the  difficulties  which 
now  surround  the  country,  the 
claim  is,  in  my  mind,  irrestistible. 
I  know  it  has  been  long  the  hack¬ 
neyed  cant,  that  such  and  such  is 
the  most  perilous  period  the  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  known.  But  without 
* 

any  such  cant,  without  any  exag¬ 
geration  whatever,  I  defy  any  man 
to  show  me  a  period  in  our  history 
so  full  of  peril ;  and  where  shall 
we  look  for  aid  ?  I  am  sick  of  con¬ 
tinental  alliances,  of  hearing  about 
the  magnanimous  Alexander,  &c. 
&c.  When,  however,  I  look  at 
the  conduct  of  that  sovereign,  tri¬ 
umphing  at  Petersburg  upon  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  territory  plund  ered 
from  Prussia,  her  ally,  to  whom, 
were  he  really  magnanimous,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  given  terri¬ 
tory,  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
turning  to  the  continent  for  any 
thing  to  confide  in  for  our  exis¬ 
tence.  When  I  look  at  France, 
not,  as  Mr.  Burke  described  it,  a 
blank  in  the  map  of  Europe  ;  but 
when  I  see  nothing  almost  but 
France  ; — when  I  look  to  the  state 
of  tjie  East-Indies,  and  to  that  of 
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the  West  also — I  find,  indeed,  that 
on  Monday  you  pledged  yourselves 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  property 
in  those  islands,  and  very  properly 
too  — but  when  you  thus  pledge 
yourselves  to  inquire  as  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  West-Xndia  planters, 
is  it  too  much  for  me  to  propose  a 
pledge  that  you  will  take  into  your 
consideration,  not  the  property  of 
the  Irish,  but  their  allegiance, 
liberty,  and  rights  ? — When  I  look 
at  America, — but,  in  mentioning 
that  country,  I  should  be  sorry  if 
understood  at  all  to  speak  in  terms 
calculated  to  encourage  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  surrender  that  privilege 
which  we  cannot  surrender  with¬ 
out  abandoning  our  maritime 
power  and  importance  ; — when  I 
have  thus  reviewed  the  state  of  our 
colonies,  connections,  and  allies, 
and  find  the  appearance  so  gloomy ; 
is  it  unreasonable  that  I  should  ask 
you  to  look  at  your  statute  book, 
and  to  study  the  means  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  alliance  of  your  own 
subjects  ? 

While  such  menacing  danger 
hangs  over  us,  I  cannot,  without 
serious  pain,  reflect  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  employ  your¬ 
selves — one  party  charging  the 
other,  and  vice  versa — “You  did 
thatch'’ — “No,  but  you  didworse” 
— “  My  plan  raised  more  recruits 
than  yours” — “  No,  but  it  did 
not.” — As  if  men  were  recruiting 
for  a  wager,  and  the  only  object 
of  debate  was  to  criminate  each 
other.  I  cannot  patiently  think  of 
such  petty  squabbles,  while  Bona¬ 
parte  isJ  grasping  the  nations — ■ 
while  he  is  surrounding  France, 
not  with  that  iron  frontier,  for 
which thewild and  childish  ambition 
of  Louis  the  fourteenth  was  so 
eager,  but  with  kingdoms  of  his 
own  creation, — securing  the  grati¬ 


tude  of  higher  minds  as  the  host¬ 
age,  and  the  fears  of  others  as 
pledges  for  his  safety.  His  are  no 
ordinary  fortifications.  His  Mar- 
tello  towers  are  his  allies,  crowms 
and  sceptres  are  the  palisadoes  of 
his  entrenchments,  and  kings  are 
his  sentinels.  In  such  a  state  of 
the  world,  then,  and  with  such  an 
enemy,  viewing  this  country  as 
the  only  remaining  subject  of  his 
ambition  to  destroy — surely  the 
policy  of  looking  to  all  the  means 
of  strengthening  yourselves  is  too 
obvious  to  require  comment  1  Let 
me  then  exhort  you  to  consider  the 
means  of  rendering  that  country 
really  serviceable  to  you.  I  have 
heard  of  subsidies.  Your  subsidies 
to  Prussia  were  considerable  in  a- 
mount,  and  yet  quite  unproductive 
in  effect.  Why  don’t  you  subsi¬ 
dize  Ireland?  And  all  the  subsidy 
I  ask  for  her  is  your  confidence, 
affection  and  justice  to  her  people. 
These  I  call  on  you  to  grant,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  too  late.  If  you  refuse 
to  see  the  danger  that  menaces, 
and  will  not  consider  in  due  time 
about  the  means  which '  I  propose 
to  you  for  providing  against  it,  it 
is  a  bad  symptom.  The  first  charac¬ 
ter  of  courage  is  to  look  at  danger 
with  a  dauntless  eye,  and  the  next 
to  combat  it  with  a  dauntless  heart. 
If  with  this  resolution  we  front  our 
dangers,  history  will  do  justice  to 
our  feelings  and  character,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  exertions  or  the 
success  of  the  formidable  tyrant 
who  would  destroy  us,  or  of  those 
who  succeed  to  his  power  and 
views.  The  honest  historian  will 
not  fail  to  yield  a  just  tribute  to 
our  reputation.  If  faithful  to  your¬ 
selves,  if  united,  we  shall  in  these 
twm  little  islands,  to  which,  as  to 
an  altar,  Freedom  has  down  for  re¬ 
fuge,  be  ablq  to  fight  with  all  the 
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valorous  fury  of  men  defending 
a.  violated  sanctuary.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded 
with  moving” 

“  That  the  house  will,  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  meeting  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  session  of  parliament,  proceed 
to  take  into  their  most  serious  and 
solemn  consideration  the  state  and 
condition  of  Ireland,  in  the  anxious 
hdpq  that  such  measures  and  reme¬ 
dies  may  be  safely  adopted,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  discontents  aliened  to 
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exist  in  that  country,  as  may  ren¬ 
der  unnecessary  the  continuance  of 
those  provisions  which  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  united  kingdom  has 
deemed  it  expedient  reluctantly  to 
adopt  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session,  and  the  permanence  of 
which  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  a  subversion  of  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  our  constitution.” 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  drafts  of  troops 
which  had  been  made  from  Ire¬ 
land,  there  w7as  still  a  sufficient 
number  left  for  its  defence.  He 
could  not  approve  of  the  allusion 
made  to  those  acts,  as  requiring,  in 
submission  to  them,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  surrender  their 
liberties  for  ever  ;  nor  could  he 
suppose  that  the  house,  after  adopt¬ 
ing  them  on  the  most  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  would  commit  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  passing  a  resolution 
conveying  the  strongest  disappro¬ 
bation  of  what  it  had  so  recently 
done.  He,  therefore,  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Grattan  complimented  his 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan),  who  had  upon  that  night  re¬ 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  due  ap¬ 
plause  of  past  times,  and  the  dis¬ 
interested  admiration  of  impartial 
posterity.  He  had  evinced  a  states¬ 


man’s  firmness,  and  a  patriot's 
love.  He  heartily  coincided  with, 
him  in  his  sentiment ;  it  was  in 
the-  application  of  that  sentiment 
that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  him.  He  could  not  agree 
with  his  right  honourable  friend 
that  there  were  no  just  grounds  for 
the  passing  of  the  Irish  arms  bill 
and  the  Irish  insurrection  bill.  He 
had  voted  for  the  insurrection  bill, 
because  he  did  not  think  that  the 
evil  apprehended  could  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  counteracted  by  the  tardy 
operation  of  the  common  law.  Mr, 
Grattan  here  went  into  a  review  of 
the  question  of  the  necessity  for 
those  bills.  Speaking  of  the  catho¬ 
lic  question,  he  expressed  his  assent 
to  Mr.  Sheridan’s  reasoning  on  that 
subject.  The  parliament  have  no 
right  to  impose  their  religion  on  a 
people  who  obey  faithfully,  and 
fight  ardently  in  behalf  of,  the 
laws  that  it  enacts.  No  one  set  of 
men  can  justly  dictate  to  another 
the  creed  of  their  own  orthodoxy — - 
no  government  has  a  right  to  ob¬ 
trude  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
human  mind,  to  decide  between 
its  God  and  its  responsibility.  But 
if  (continued  Mr.  G.)  the  people 
of  Ireland  see  their  situation  with 
a  mind  truly  great, — if  with  a  dig¬ 
nified  compassion  they  pity  and 
forgive  the  pitiable-  virulence  of 
party  animosity, — if  they  forget 
every  thine:  but  themselves  and 
what  they  have  been,  and  what 
they  have  done,  in  1779,  when 
they  got  a  trade,  and  in  1802, 
when  they  got  a  constitution  ; — if 
Ireland  but  remember  this,  and 
look  to  the  present  momentous 
crisis  with  the  eye  of  a  gallant 
general,  and  a  high-minded  nation, 
then  will  she  best  refute  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  ignorance ;  she  will  not 
turn  aside  from  the  cause  of  Great 
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Britain,  of  Europe,  and  the  globe, 
to  listen  to  the  moody  mutterings 
of  any  shabby  mutineer.  French 
politics  are  their  own  remedy. 
Ireland  need  not  look  to  Holland, 
where  commerce  invited  plunder, 
but  could  not  glut  it.  Ireland 
need  not  look  to  Genoa,  where 
prostration  was  the  result  of  an  ill-* 
phiced  and  hasty  confidence.  She 
need  not  look  to  Italy,  where  all 
that  was  made  sacred  by  time,  by 
habit,  by  national  prejudice,  by 
religion,  served  only,  by  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  spoils,  to  heighten  the 
splendour  of  the  conflagration  that 
consumed  them.  Let  her  remem¬ 
ber  that  she  has  qualified  herself,  in 
pursuit  of  the  rights  she  has  ob- 
tained,  by  the  freedom  that  sought 
and  the  allegiance  that  acknow¬ 
ledged  them.  Ireland  has  fought 
boldly  and  faithfully  to  secure  to 
England  the  constitution  Ireland 
so  naturally  wishes  to  share  the 
blessings  of ;  but  she  will  continue 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  she  has 
done  in  the  pursuit  of  a  legitimate 
object,  by  legitimate  means.  Let 
it  be  for  you  to  answer  her  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  let  no  narrow  policy 
prevent  you  from  making  the 
Irish  protestants  a  people,  by 
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making  the  Irish  catholic  a  free¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Herbert 
recommended  to  the  right  honour¬ 
able  mover  to  leave  out  the  words 
that  seemed  to  reflect  upon  parlia¬ 
ment  for  passing  the  late  bills  rela¬ 
tive  to  Ireland* 

Lord  W.  Russell  spoke  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart  against  it.  Mr.  Sheridan  re¬ 
plied* 

On  a  division  there  were  for 
Mr.  Sheridan’s  motion  33 

Against  it  -  79 

Friday ,  August  14. 

At  four  o’clock  Mr.  Quarme, 
the  deputy  usher  of  the  black  rod, 
summoned  the  house  to  attend  in 
the  house  of  peers  to  hear  the  com¬ 
missions  read  for  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  several  bills,  and  for  pro¬ 
roguing  parliament. 

The  speaker,  accompanied  by 
the  members,  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  thither  \  and  on  their  return 
he  read  a  copy  of  his  majesty’s 
speech,  which  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Papers,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  immediately  separated.  Thus 
ended  the  sessions* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — Attempt  to  render  Freehold  Property  Viable 
for  Simple  Contract  Debts — Consideration  of  the  Poor  Laws — Proposed 
Measures  of  Reform — System  of  Finance — Advantageous  Negotiation  of 
the  Loan — Suspension  of  the  Practice  of  granting  Offices  in  Reversion — 
Situation  of  Ireland — Importance  of  conciliating  it — The  Catholic  Bill — 
Its  wise  Provisions  —Its  Impediments  arid,  Abandonment — Conduct  of 
Ministers  on  this  Subject — Their  Resignation — Question  of  Pledges — 
General  Remarks  on  the  Proceedings  of  Ministers —  Dissolution  of  Par¬ 
liament —  Outcry  against  it — Alarm  for  the  Church  Establishment — Cry 
of  No  Popery — Its  Effiect  at  Bristol—  at  Liverpool — Lord  Grenvilles 
Letter  to  Dr.  Gaskin — Contest  for  Yorkshire— for  Westminster • — Indis¬ 
cretion  of  Mr.  Pauli — Duel  between  Mr.  Pauli  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
— Letters  of  Mr.  Tooke — Unsolicited,  Choice  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  for 
Westminster — Conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane — Sudden  Advance  upon  the 
Poll  of  Air.  Sheridan — Return  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lord  Cochrane— Sin¬ 
gular  Address  of  Sir  Francis  to  the  Electors — Trial  of  Strength  between 
the  old  and  new  Ministers. 


ONE  of  the  first  efforts  of  the 
ministry  in  the  present  year, 
was  directed  to  the  redemption  of 
their  pledge  on  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
discussions  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  exhibited  this  interesting  topic 
in  every  possible  point  of  view,  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  policy. 
The  efforts  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
wise,  during  this  period,  were  in 
almost  incessant  conflict  with  the 
struggles  of  the  prejudiced  and 
interested.  Some  of  the  advocates 
for  the  continuance  of  this  loath¬ 
some  and  disgraceful  traffic,  even 
borrowed  their  arguments  in  its 
support  from  religion,  and  con¬ 
sidered  those  who  were  engaged  in 
it  as  the  authorized  executors  of 
divine  ventreance.  Many  endca- 
vouredto  prove  that  the  trade,  with 
whatever  evils  it  miq'ht  occasion- 
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ally  or  even  necessarily  be  connect¬ 
ed,  was,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded 
as  advantageous  to  the  subjects  of 
it,  who,  being  generally  prisoners 
of  war,  but  for  this  mode  of  dis¬ 


posing  of  them,  would  have  had 
to  sustain  from  their  conquerors 
the  infliction  of  the  most  horrid 
tortures ;  and  who  would,  there¬ 
fore,  invariably  prefer  a  life  of 
slavery  to  a  certain  and  cruel 
death,  and  consider  themselves  as 
extricated  by  their  purchasers  from 
the  fangs  of  relentless  enemies. 
Others,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  who  admitted  its  injus¬ 
tice,  and  deplored  its  inhumanity, 
‘insisted  on  its  political  expediency. 
Without  the  importation  of  fresh 
slaves  it  was  stated  to  be  impossible 
to  keep  up  the  negro  population 
of  the  West- India  colonies,  and 
those  dependencies  now  so  admi¬ 
rably  productive,  and  so  import¬ 
ant  and  indispensable  a  source  of 
national  strength,  would  be  totally 
incapable  of  cultivation.  But 
population  flourishes  in  the  labori¬ 
ous  classes  of  every  community, 
when  they  are  not  overworked, 
and  their  food  is  nourishing  and 
sufficient,  more  than  in  any  other; 
and  if  the  slaves  in  the  British 
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Colonies  require  annual  importa¬ 
tions  to  preserve  their  number, 
this  must  inevitably  be  occasioned 
by  the  scanty  nourishment  and 
extreme  hardships  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  which  alone 
could  counteract  the  universal 
tendencies  of  nature  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.  These  were 
in  fact  the  circumstances  which 
required  new  drafts  to  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  made  on  Africa,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  keep  that  devoted 
quarter  of  the  world  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  and  desolation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  in  which  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  has  been  attended  with  less 
rigour  and  injustice,  the  proportion 
of  the  births  to  the  deaths  among 
them  has  invariably  advanced. 
Considerations  of  humanity,  and 
meliorated  regulations,  have  in  the 
few  last  years  brought  these  very 
nearly  to  an  equality,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt,  that,  when  the 
African  market  is  completely  clos¬ 
ed,  the  interest  of  the  slave-holder 
will  lead  him  to  adopt  that 
treatment  which  will  secure  to  him 
from  his  own  premises  a  supply 
equal  to  every  possible  demand. 
Thus  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
will  not  only  effect  its  original  ob¬ 
ject,  but  will  prove  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  of  all  regulations  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  mitigation  of 
negro  bondage  in  the  colonies. 
Men  deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice 
will  listen  to  the  call  of  interest. 
Those  who  have  no  sentiments  of 
humanity  will  be  controlled  by 
the  calculations  of  arithmetic. 
The  restrictions  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  these  degraded  men 
must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  re¬ 
laxed.  The  rights  of  property  will 
be  gradually  and  increasingly  ex¬ 
tended  to  them.  These  and  other 
encouragements,  requisite  to  the 


maintenance  of  families,  will  in¬ 
spire  gratitude  and  patriotism. 
From  the  extreme  humiliation  of 
personal  slavery,  and  by  such 
gradations  as  will  preclude  all 
danger  of  those  convulsions  which 
have  occurred  in  some  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  are  irrelevantly 
held  up  as  a  warning  against  all 
innovation,  the  negroes  will  at 
length  attain  that  improved  situa- 
tion  in  which  the  clashing  interests 
of  tyrants  and  slaves  will  no  long¬ 
er  exist ;  and  they  will  contribute, 
with  the  most  ardent  loyalty,  to 
the  defence  of  their  country,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  protection  and  blessings  of 
its  government,  and  even  sharing 
in  the  formation  of  its  laws.  These 
prospects  will  satisfy  the  judicious 
friends  of  humanity,  and  may 
well  supersede  the  claims  of  youth¬ 
ful  politicians  on  behalf  of  abso¬ 
lute  and  immediate  emancipa¬ 
tion  ;  to  which  undoubtedly  the 
abstract  principles  of  justice,  so 
much  insisted  upon  by  many 
throughout  the  discussions  on  this 
subject,  directly  lead.  But  actual 
circumstances  will  always  operate 
upon  the  mind  of  the  enlightened 
and  experienced  statesman,  more 
strongly  than  theories,  and  prac¬ 
tical  results  be  more  steadily  con¬ 
templated  by  him  than  moral  or 
metaphysical  abstractions. 

By  the  annihilation  of  this  trade, 
the  country  has  at  length  ex¬ 
punged  the  most  disgraceful  stain 
upon  its  character.  It  will  at  some 
future  period  he  scarcely  conceiv¬ 
able,  that  such  a  mass  of  wisdom 
and  effort,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
should  have  been  required  to  be 
kept  in  motion  for  terminating  a 
traffic  so  exceptionable  even  in 
policy,  and  so  odious  for  its  in¬ 
humanity  : — that  a  nation,  perhaps 
the  most  enlightened  and  most  vir- 
tuous  on  the  globe,  should,  in  the 
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nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
asra,  have  tolerated  and  legalized 
a  commerce  in  human  blood,  a 
species  of  merchandize  by  which 
an  immense  portion  of  the  world 
was  devoted  to  desolation,  or  pre¬ 
served  in  barbarism,  and  which, 
by  the  depravation  of  morals,  the 
waste  of  seamen,  and  the  drain  of 
capital  it  occasioned,  was  scarcely 
less  injurious  to  the  oppressor  than 
the  victim.  Difficulties  at  a  di¬ 
stance,  like  hills  upon  a  remote 
horizon,  appear  far  inferior  to  their 
actual  magnitude.  But  there  will 
always  exist  persons  capable  of 
forming  a  due  estimate  of  the 
merit  of  those  who  have  per¬ 
se  veringly  struggled  against  esta¬ 
blished  crimes  ;  who  will  duly  es¬ 
timate  all  the  weight  of  opposition 
that  could  be  derived  from  opulent 
guilt,  and  mistaken  patriotism,  and 
apprehensive  policy,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  establishing  in  one  age, 
fcy  a  series  of  arguments,  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  truth  of  which  is,  as  it 
were,  intuitively  discerned  by  that 
which  succeeds.  With  observers 
©f  this  description,  the  ministry 
who  effected  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  whatever  other  mea¬ 
sures  may  be  justly  charged  upon 
them  as  political  errors  or  delin¬ 
quencies,  will  ever  be  considered 
as  deriving  from  this  act  no  ordi¬ 
nary  merit. 

Under  the  auspices  of  admini¬ 
stration  an  attempt  was  made  in 
parliament  to  render  freehold  pro¬ 
perty  liable  for  the  discharge  of 
simple  contract  debts,  as  well  as 
for  special  securities,  a  measure 
called  for  by  natural  equity,  and 
which  could  scarcely  give  offence 
to  any  who  were  not  more  fearful 
of  change  than  they  were  desirous 
of  justice.  By  the  law  of  England 
the  possessor  of  a  freehold  estate, 
after  involving  himself  in  debt  by 


boundless  prodigality,  may  cut  off 
all  the  reasonable  demands  of  bis 
creditors  upon  this  estate  to  which 
they  had  looked  up  as  a  security, 
and  devise  it  unincumbered  to  any 
individual  who  may  be  the  object 
of  his  attachment  or  caprice. 
The  source  of  the  confidence  of  cre¬ 
ditors,  is  thus  completely  dried  up. 
That  property  is  thus  permitted  to 
be  transferred  to  another,  to  which 
they  alone  have  a  reasonable, 
though  not  a  legal,  claim.  It  is 
singular  that,  ilia  nation  whichfair- 
ly  boasts  of  the  general  conformity 
of  its  legal  institutions  to  the  sug- 
gestions  of  reason,  this  irregularity 
should  exist ;  and  that  it  should 
moreover  be  peculiar  to  the  system 
of  English  law.  It  is,  however, 
a  remnant  of  that  order  of  things 
in  which  all  land  was  held  of  a 
superior  liege,  and  the  relation 
between  the  vassal  and  the  lord 
rendered  its  alienation  impracti¬ 
cable.  This  relation  has  long  since 
ceased,  but  the  inconvenient  and 
embarrassing  consequence  still 
continues  to  disgrace  the  national 
code  and  impede  the  course  of 
substantial  justice.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience  and  injustice, 
was  an  object  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention  to  all  who  wished  that  the 
system  of  national  law  should  ac¬ 
quire  all  that  purity  which  tends  to 
excite  admiration  and  dispense 
happiness.  The '  tradesman  who 
gives  credit  to  the  man  of  landed 
property,  in  case  of  the  decease 
of  his  debtor  without  leaving 
provision,  in  property  of  other 
descriptions,  for  the  discharge  of 
what  he  owed,  has  no  remedy  for 
obtaining  his  demand.  Yet  the 
same  svstem  of  law  enforces  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
tradesman  himself :  his  stock  is 
sold,  often  for  less  than  half  its 
value ;  his  person  is  exposed  to 
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nauseous  and  noisome  confinement 
of  a  dungeon,  where  be  may  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  almost 
equally  without  pity  and  hope. 
Such  flagrant  inequality  and  in¬ 
jurious  preference  most  decidedly 
call  for  regulation ;  and  the  attempts 
made  for  this  purpose,  but  which 
unexpected  circumstances  render¬ 
ed  abortive,  did  credit  to  their  au¬ 
thors,  who,  in  this  instance,  endea¬ 
voured  to  renderlaw  what  it  should 
ever  be,  a  transcript  of  reason. 

The  situation  of  the  poor  was 
another  topic  to  which  the  national 
attention  was  this  year  strongly  di¬ 
rected.  This  subject  lias  long 
called  for  the  notice  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  pregnant  with  difficulty,  and 
the  most  experienced  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  will  bring  forward  any  plans 
for  removing  existing  evils  only 
with  hesitation.  Few  persons  are 
more  competent  to  suggest  remedies 
for  present  abuses  and  distresses 
on  this  topic,  so  unfortunately 
fertile  in  them,  than  the  gentle¬ 
man  who,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  principal  members  of  adminu  - 
Istration,  introduced  it  to  parlia/c 
mentary  attention.  By  an  early' 
md  national  education  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Whitbread  to  in¬ 
struct  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
die  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
md  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  Christians. 
The  law  of  settlement  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  considerably  modified, 
md  to  be  liberated,  in  a  great  de- 
tree,  from  those  restrictions  which 
oi ten  operate  most  injuriously  on 
he  inferior  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  limiting  the  scope  of 
heir  industry,  the  ardour  of  their 
•xertions,  and  the  chances  of  their 
■  elief.  The  distribution  of  rewards 
-O  those  who  should  distinguish 
»hemsclves  by  their  diligence,  was 


a  material  object  of  the  plan.  The 
reform  ol  parish  rates,  at  present 
so  strikingly  unequal,  was  another 
point  of  particular  attention.  The 
measure  included  also  a  prohibition 
of  any  future  erection  of  work- 
houses,  or  houses  of  industry,  • 
and  all  kinds  of  institutions  for 
compulsory  labour  on  the  poor. 
The  raising  of  cottages  for  the  most 
exemplary  among  them,  at  very 
moderate  rents ;  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank  for  receiving 
the  savings  of  their  income,  at 
simple  or  compound  interest;  to- 
getherwith  an  insurance  office  for 
the  security  of  small  sums  by  Way 
of  annuity,  were  also  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  comprehensive  and 
important  measure.  On  a  subject 
which  has  such  a  multitude  of  bear¬ 
ings  as  the  regulation  of  the  poor, 
a  subject,  in  the  complexity  of 
which,  minds  of  the  first  order 
have  ever  felt  themselves,  to  a 
certain  degree,  bewildered,  and 
been  infinitely  more  prompt  to 
deplore  the  disease,  than  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  remedy,  it  would 
ill  become  any  to  decide  without 
great  deliberation.  It  is  something, 
and  not  inconsiderable,  to  excite 
the  general  investigation  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  evils,  and  thus,  by 
concentrating  upon  them  the  re¬ 
flections  of  many  understandings, 
put  them  in  the  best  train  for  re¬ 
moval  or  mitigation.  It  is  possible 
that  the  sanguine  advocates  for 
Mr.  Whitbread’s  plan  may  expect 
too  much  from  the  diffusion  of 
that  degree  of  knowledge,  in  soci¬ 
ety,  which  alone  can  be  procured 
by  the  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  proposed  by  it.  The  passions 
ancl.  violences  of  the  well  educated, 
the  excesses  of  the  enlightened, 
the  ferocity  of  even  priests  and 
legislators,  in  every  age,  forbid 
the  hope  of  that  extreme  advantage 
Q  3  from 
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from  the  prevalence  of  that  very 
limited  information  flowing  from 
the  institutions  contemplated,  which 
numbers  fondly  anticipate.  Such 
savings,  moreover,  from  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  poor  as  may  furnish, 
from  the  interest,  any  material 
assistance  to  their  means ;  valuable 
reserves  against  futurity,  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  supplies,  after 
extreme  exertion,  seem  so  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  necessities  of  the  day, 
will  appear  to  many  scarcely  to  be 
expected.  The  object  of  the  pro¬ 
poser  of  these  suggestions,  how¬ 
ever,  and  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  politically  united  on  this  as 
well  as  on  other  subjects,  cannot 
be  doubted  to  be  highly  laudable. 
Whatever  opportunities  might  be 
supplied  for  partial  rejection,  or  for 
modification,  on  a  subject  of  such 
comprehensive  extent  and  inevi¬ 
table  perplexity,  the  attempt  to 
diffuse  relief  and  comfort  among 
the  poor,  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
decency,  independence,  and  pa¬ 
triotism  among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community,  was  highly 

meritorious  ;  and  the  extensive  dis¬ 
cussions  arisins;  from  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  subject;  though  termi¬ 
nating,  for  the  present,  in  no 

adopted  act  of  legislation,  can 

scarcely  fail  at  least  to  prepare 

the  way  for  important  and  valu¬ 
able  changes  of  the  actual  system, 
at  no  very  distant  period. 

Few  circumstances  excited  more 
interest  or  were  received  with  a 
more  cordial  welcome  than  the 
ministerial  plan  of  finance  for  this 
year.  The  great  produce  of  the 
war-taxes,  the  accumulations  of 
the  sinking  fund,  the  speedy  ex¬ 
piration  of  annuities  granted  in 
payment  of  former  loans,  and  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  permanent 
revenue,  the  continuance  of  which, 
in  its  actual  state,  is  assumed  as 


fully  to  be  depended  upon,  con* 
stitute  the  foundation  on  which  this 
plan  is  erected.  For  the  present, 
and  each  of  the  two  following 
years,  the  war  loan  is  stated  at 
twelve  millions  ;  for  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ten  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  at  fourteen ;  and  for  each 
of  the-  ten  years  ensuing,  should 
the  war  continue  to  the  end  of  that 
period,  at  sixteen  millions.  To 
provide  for  the  eventual  discharge 
of  these  various  loans,  the  wTar 
taxes  are  pledged  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  each  loan,  five  of 
which  will  secure  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  while  the  remaining 
five  accumulate  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  capital. 
The  deficiency  arising  in  the  dis¬ 
posable  revenue  of  each  year,  from 
this  application  of  the  war  taxes,  is 
to  be  filled  up  by  supplementary 
loans,  upon  the  system  which  has 
been  for  some  years  adopted,  oi 
one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  towards 
the  sinking  fund.  The  interest  oi 
these  loans  will  be  provided  for  up 
to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
,  eleven  by  the  intervening  expira¬ 
tion  of  annuities.  Till  this  period, 
therefore,  the  war  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  the  imposition  oi 
new  burdens  ;  and  for  the  ten  year* 
immediately  following,  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  such  only  as  will  be 
required  to  provide  interests  foi 
the  supplementary  loans,  and  which 
of  course,  will  be  extremely  ligli! 
and  trifling. 

Those  who  recollected  th< 
gloomy  tone  of  ministers  on  then 
advance  to  power,  and  their  repre 
sentations  of  succeeding  to  dilapi 
dated  hopes  and  resources,  might  b>. 
excused  a  smile  at  the  official  state 
ment  displayed,  on  the  opening  o 
the  present  measure,  of  the  vari 
ous,  productive  and  unparallelet 
sources  of  national  wealth,  whicl 
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notwithstanding 
piousness,  might  be  relied  upon 
being  equally  stable,  resulting  from 
none  of  those  precarious  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  the  prosperity  of 
kingdoms  is  suddenly  elevated  and 
depressed,  but  originating  in  judg¬ 
ment  and  foresight,  in  order  and 
industry,  in  the  wise  maxims  of  the 
government,  and  the  unremitting 
energies  of  the  people.  This  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  extent  of  the  public 
means  was  highly  gratifying  ;  and 
those  who  now  so  highly  extolled 
them,  and  had  but  recently  described 
them  as  incompetent  to  the  urgency 
of  the  times,  and  likely  soon  to 
terminate  in  absolute  failure  and 
ruin,  were  easily  pardoned  the  in¬ 
consistency  with  which  they  were 
so  justly  chargeable  on  presenting 
the  nation  with  a  plan  of  providing 
for  its  wants,  which  involved  no 
additional  burdens  for  the  actual 
year,  and  promised  so  long  an 
interval  before  new  ones  would  be 
required. 

The  difficulty  which  had  been 
latterly  experienced  in  the  im¬ 
position  of  new  taxes,  both  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  successors  ;  the  former 
of  whom  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  a  tax  upon  agriculture,  while 
the  latter,  in  the  preceding  session, 
were  driven  from  various  stations, 
and,  amidst  all  the  suggestions  of 
invention  and  experience,  could 
scarcely  adopt  one  which  did  not 
seem  exposed  to  invincible  objec¬ 
tions,  rendered  the  experiment  of 
some  substitute  for  new  taxation 
at  least  highly  desirable.  The 
continuance  of  the  war  taxes,  be¬ 
yond  the  period  originally  limited, 
appears  in  several  other  respects 
also,  independently  of  the  above 
general  consideration,  more  eli¬ 
gible  than  laying  new  burdens  on 
the  people.  In  the  collection  of 
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considerable  losses  are 
invariably  incurred,  until  govern¬ 
ment  has  had  time  to  detect  the 
evasions  of  artifice,  and  effectu¬ 
ally  to  counteract  them  ;  and  the 
deficiencies  thus  arising  must  be 
made  good  by  further  imposts. 
When  taxes  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years,  evasion  is 
practised  with  less  facility;  their 
produce,  therefore,  is,  of  course, 
greater  and  more  ascertainable, 
and  their  pressure  upon  the  people 
at  large  approaches  more  to  that 
equality  which  was  contemplated 
by  the  legislature,  and  which  it  is 
desirable  they  should  attain  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible.  With  respect  also 
to  taxes  which  have  existed  for  a 
series  of  years,  their  influence  on 
the  operations  of  business  and  the 
Geconomy  of  private  life  is  settled 
and  ascertained.  Men  have  suited 
their  arrangements  to  the  emergency 
of  circumstances.  The  fair  rise  of 
the  article,  in  proportion  to  the 
impost,  as  it  passes  through  all  its,, 
stages  between  its  growth  and 
consumption,  is  accurately  defin¬ 
ed.  The  embarrassment  and  con¬ 
fusion  always  attendant  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  and  increased 
taxation  of  any  article,  its  more 
than  correspondent  advance  in 
price,  the  extravagant  profits  made 
by  those  who  happen  to  be  large 
holders,  and  the  proportionate 
losses  to  those  whose  stock  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  derangements  of  method 
in  private  families  until  new  re¬ 
trenchments  are  adopted  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  system  for  the 
supply  of  new  demands  ; — all  these 
circumstances,  which,  trifling  as 
some  may  deem  them,  involve  in 
the  mass  of  society  a  vast  extent 
of  inconvenience  and  confusion,^ 
are  avoided  by  substituting  the  pro¬ 
traction  of  old  taxes  for  the  im- 
Q  d  position 


their  extreme  co-  new  taxes 
as 
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position  of  new  ones.  And  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  war  taxes, 
which  bear  particularly  hard  on 
commerce,  such  as  the  four  per 
cent,  tonnage  duty,  and  the  export 
duty ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
these,  and  others  which  are  least 
politic,  will  be  first  discharged. 
And  as  it  will  require  between  four 
and  five  years  to  absorb  even  one- 
third  of  the  war  taxes  upon  this 
newr  system,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  a  return  of 
peace  will  not  occur  in  full  time  to 
permit  the  immediate  abandon¬ 
ment  of  whatever  is  most  justly 
and  particularly  obnoxious  in  them. 
Though  the  excellence  of  any 
measure  of  finance  is  by  no  means 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  cordiality 
with  which  the  public  receive  it, 
and  that  will  always  be  most 
popular  the  pressure  of  ■which  is 
least  direct  and  immediate ;  in  the 
present  instance  the  popularity 
arising  from  the  measure  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  most  to  have  been  the 
attendant  on  wisdom.  The  public 
were  gratified  by  ministers,  with¬ 
out  any  ground  of  imputation  on 
the  firmness  and  duty  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  the  most  approving  com¬ 
placency  was  a  result  of  the  most 
judicious  policy. 

Theffavaurable  impression  made 
by  the  new  method  of  supply  w7as 
immediately  obvious  upon  the 
funds,  which  advanced  very  con¬ 
siderably,  and  gave  the  minister 
an  opportunity  of  negotiating  a 
loan  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
would  have  been  obtained,  had  the 
old  system  been  persevered  in. 
The  profit  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  attending  a  negotia¬ 
tion,  by  the  holders  of  the  previous 
loan,  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  present,  and  the  animation 
and  elasticity  produced  in  the 


money  market  by  the  recent  mea¬ 
sures  of  finance,  contributed  to: 
excite  a  more  than  usual  compe¬ 
tition.  The  three  strong  parties 
■which  had  united  on  the  three  last 
loans,  endeavoured  each,  separate¬ 
ly,  to  monopolize  the  present,  kut 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  su¬ 
perior  biddings  of  the  gentlemen, 
of  the  Stock-exchange.  For  every 
hundred  pounds  in  money,  these 
gentlemen  offered  to  accept  70/. 
consols,  70/.  reduced,  and  10/.  1 
5d.  ;  terms  on  which  the  mini¬ 
ster  was  justified  in  congratulating 
the  country,  and  which  reiidered 
the  contract  to  the  holders  of  it, 
though  not  so  lucrative  as  other 
engagements  of  this  nature  have 
occasionally  been,  by  no  means  an 
affair  of  loss,  and  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity,  for  a  long  period,  of 
disposing  of  omnium  to  certain 
advantage. 

The  conduct  of  ministers  with, 
respect  to  public  ceconomy  was, 
on  the  whole,  very  far  from  fault¬ 
less,  but,  in  several  instances,  drew 
down  the  eulogium  even  of  their 
general  opponents.  With  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  sinecure  places, 
they  professed  themselves  ready  to 
follow7  up  the  principles  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  committees  on  public  accounts, 
which,  at  several  periods  since  the 
American  war,  have  suggested, 
and  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
valuable  reforms.  In  the  customs 
and  excise,  nearly  all  the  sinecure 
places  had  been  abolished,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  representations  of, 
these  successive  committees ;  aiid 
in  the  office  of  the  exchequer,  the 
expensive  post  of  great  chamber- 
lain  had  been  annihilated.  The 
fees  of  auditor  and  teller  were  ex¬ 
tremely  reduced ;  and  so  much 
had  been  accomplished,  that  com¬ 
paratively  little  remained  to  be 
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done.  Extreme  reformers  indeed, 
%vho  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
where  no  actual  service  is  perform¬ 
ed,  whatever  labours  and  benefits 
have  been  previously  displayed, 
no  salary  should  be  conferred, 
might  still  find  considerable  oc¬ 
cupation  for  their  time  and  their  in¬ 
vective.  But  in  every  wise  govern¬ 
ment,  ceconomy  will:  be  carefully 
prevented  from  degenerating  into 
penury.  It  is  no  profusion  of  the 
public  money  to  provide,  either  in 
sinecure  places  or  by  pensions,  (the 
latter  of  which  mode,  however, 
seems  by  far  the  best,)  for  the  re¬ 
treat  of  those  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  The  pub¬ 
lic  gratitude,  dignity,  and  interest, 
all  require  that  those  who  have 
nobly  devoted  their  best  days  to 
the  service  of  the  nation,  and  who, 
by  the  requisite  splendour  or  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  establishments,  have 
been  ill  able  to  accumulate  a  fund 
for  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the 
establishment  of  families,  should 
possess  resources  for  satisfying  these 
reasonable  claims.  These  claims, 
however,  being  compensated,  with 
a  bias,  as  to  the  rewards  and 
allowances  conferred,  rather  to 
munificence  than  parsimony,  all 
beyond  should  be  denounced  as 
prodigal  expenditure.  The  can¬ 
dour  and  explicitness  with  which 
these  principles  were  maintained  in 
parliament  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  the  disposition 
on  several  occasions  manifested  to 
facilitate  any  desirable  reduction  of 
expense,  and  carry  onward  that 
system  of  reform  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  revenue  which 
had  been  renewed  under  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  merited  and  obtained 
considerable  praise.  The  assertion 
made  by  the  same  minister,  that 
Since  his  attainment  of  power,  no 
office  had  been  granted  in  rever¬ 


sion,  with  the  express  and  par- 
tic-alar  view  that  no  unnecessary 
impediment  might  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  any  alterations  which 
might  be  thought  requisite  on 
mature  investigation,  gave  great 
general  satisfaction.  At  the.  same 
time  it  must  be  stated,  that,  in 
various  appointments  which  will 
be  hereafter  adverted  to,  the  splen¬ 
did  professions  of  ministers  were 
by  no  means  steadily  adhered  to, 
and  ceconomy  appeared  but  too 
obviously  sacrificed  to^patronage. 

The  political  situation  of  the 
empire,  in  consequence  of  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  France  upon  the 
continent,  rendered  the  union  of 
its  members,  and  the  concentration 
of  its  energies,  now,  more  than 
ever,  desirable.  Almost  every 
regular  power  in  Europe  was  pro¬ 
strate  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte.  He 
was  surrounded  with  kingdoms  of 
his  own  formation,  and  at  the 
head  of  which  were  men  who  had 
fought  under  his  banners,  or  were 
attached  to  him  by  blood,  and 
whom  gratitude  and  policy  bound 
indissolubly  to  his  interest.  The 
complacency  with  which  he  sur¬ 
veyed  his  elevation  seemed  impaired 
only  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
British  empire  appeared  both  deter¬ 
mined.  and  able  to  oppos#  his  pro¬ 
jects.  Here,  amidst  all  the  devas¬ 
tation  and  convulsion  produced  by 
his  ambition,  a  barrier  was  erected 
against  which  the  waves  of  his 
fury  were  impotent  and  dissipated. 
Here,  notwithstanding  some  un¬ 
happy  deviations  from  the  general 
system,  was  an  asylum  for  justice 
and  a  sanctuary  for  freedom.  The 
combination  of  firmness  and  power 
here  exhibited,  inspired  him  with, 
the  most  determined  and  unmiti¬ 
gated  aversion.  His  other  adver¬ 
saries  lie  appeared  to  consider  as 
unworthy  to  enter  the  lists  with 
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him,  and  he  would  occasionally 
pity  or  ridicule  their  folly.  But 
his,  comments  on  the  opposition 
displayed  by  these  islands,  indi¬ 
cated  the  pangs  of  mortified  pride 
and  baffled  efforts.  They  implied 
that  deep-rooted  jealousy  and 
hatred  which  from  such  an  adver¬ 
sary  must  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
the  most  glowing  panegyric.  His 
hopes  of  success  appeared  built 
only  on  our  dissensions.  No  en¬ 
deavours  were  left  untried  to  kindle 
these  into  a  f  ame,  and  direct  it  to 
his  purposes.  The  unfortunate 
^anomalies  existing  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rights  or  privileges  among 
the  various  classes  of  the  united 
kingdom,  were  urged  with  all  the 
energy  of  hostility  as  well  as  truth. 
To  work  up  the  spirit  of  distaste 
and  irritation,  which  may  always 
Be  expected  to  exist  in  those  classes 
©f  the  community  who  labour 
under  considerable  disabilities  and 
privations,  and  are  denounced  as 
undeserving  of  national  confidence, 
had  been  his  perpetual  aim,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  predecessors  in 
power.  And  although  such  as 
are  animated  with  the  true  spirit 
©f  loyalty,  and  enlightened  on  the 
motives  of  human  action,  will  dis¬ 
dain  the  thought  of  being  impress¬ 
ed  by  disinterested  and  malignant 
invectives  of  an  enemy,  and  will 
persevere  in  duty,  though  unable 
tio  attain  its  full  honours  and  re¬ 
wards,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
ordinary  minds,  undisciplined  by 
.  education,  and  sore  from  feeling, 
are  likely  from  such  representations 
to-  receive  an.  injurious  taint. — 
Whether  their  wrongs  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  friend  or  affectedly  de¬ 
plored  by  an  enemy,  they  will  be 
hurried  away  by  the  predominant 
feeling  that  they  are  serious,  wrongs, 
and  will  experience  a  correspond¬ 
ing  diminution  of  attachment  to 


that  government  which  permits 
their  operation.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  the  attention  of  ministers 
was  very  naturally  directed  to  the 
production  of  national  unanimity 
and  harmony.  They  knew  that 
by  concessions,  which  expediency 
no  longer  existed  for  withholding, 
they  should  suppress  the  murmurs 
of  discontent,  and  convert  the 
lethargy  of  indifference  into  the 
activity  of  willing  service,  and  thus 
procure  a  reinforcement  of  strength 
equal  to  all  the  pressure  of  the 
crisis.  They  knew  that  the  vigor¬ 
ous  hand  will  ever  follow  the  con¬ 
ciliated  heart,  and  that  all  the  com¬ 
pulsory  conscriptions  of  usurpa¬ 
tion  are  infinitely  inferior  to  those 
voluntary  exertions  which  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  gratitude  and  happiness 
of  a  free  people.  The  situation  of 
Ireland  in  this  point  of  view,  was 
the  principal  object  of  regard. 
And  not  only  general  policy  but 
particular  profession  and  engage¬ 
ment  appeared  strongly  to  call 
upon  ministers  to  direct  their  at¬ 
tention  to  this  part  of  the  empire,  as 
during  a  course  of  long  and  active 
opposition  they  had  eloquently  ad¬ 
vocated'  the  claims  of  the  great 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
whether  in  a  season  of  peace  or 
war  had  urged  them  with  ardour. 
Consistency,  therefore,  appeared 
to  require  that  something  should 
be  attempted  by  them  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  upon  their  attainment  of 
power.  Accordingly,  in  March  a 
bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons,  which,  without  having 
for  its  object  what  was  then  called 
the  emancipation  of  the  catholics, 
was  adapted  to  give  them  great 
relief  and  satisfaction.  An  act 
had  been  passed  in  1793,  by  the 
Irish  parliament,  by  which  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  had  been 
enabled  to  hold  any  rank  in  the 
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§.rmy  except  that  of  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces,  master-general 
of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on 
the  staff.  No  similar  act  had  been 
passed  by  the  British  parliament  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that,  if  any  circumstances  demand¬ 
ed  the  presence  of  an  Irish  regi¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain,  its  officers 
would  be  disqualified  by  law  from 
remaining  in  the  service,  and  must, 
therefore,  eithersubject  themselves, 
on  continuing  in  it,  to  certain  con¬ 
sequent  penalties,  or  must  relin¬ 
quish  a  profession  to  which  they 
had  been  educated,  and  to  which 
alone  they  could  look  for  respect¬ 
able  subsistence  and  family  esta¬ 
blishments.  It  had  been  distinctly 
promised  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  Irish  act,  that  this  inconsisten¬ 
cy  should  be  corrected  without  de¬ 
lay.  This  pledge,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
day,  had  not  been  redeemed.  It 
was  an  object  of  the  present  bill  to 
do  away  so  absurd  an  incongruity 
in  the  law.  It  was  intended,  more¬ 
over,  by  the  measure  now  pro¬ 
posed,  to  permit  persons  of  every 
religion  to  serve  in  the  navy  as  well 
as  the  army.  This  had  been  in¬ 
deed  a  stated  object  of  the  measure 
pledged  to  be  introduced  into  the 
British  parliament  to  followup  the 
Irish  act  above  mentioned  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  reasonable 
objection  to  this  permission  could 
exist,  which  would  not  also  apply  to 
the  army,  both  departments  of  the 
war  establishment  of  the  country 
seeming,  with  respect  to  danger 
or  advantage,  on  this  question,  to 
he  on  a  precisely  similar  footing. 
Besides  this  extension  to  the  navy 
which  the  bill  contemplated,  the 
restrictions  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Irish  act  with  re¬ 
gard  to  generals  on  the  staff,  ma¬ 
ster-general  of  the  ordnance,  and 


commander  in  chief  of  the  forces, 
were  to  be  removed,  as  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  operating  very  seri¬ 
ously  to  inconvenience  and  injury. 
By  placing  impediments  in  the 
career  of  merit,  and  precluding  the 
possibility  of  advance  beyond  a 
certain  extent  of  promotion,  even 
after  a  course  of  the  most  faithful  _ 
and  distinguished  services,  they, 
checked  that  ambition  which  must 
ever  be  the  companion  of  valour, 
and  reduced  to  discouragement 
and  despondence  those  who  de¬ 
served  all  the  animation  of  hope, 
and  all  the  rewards  of  glory.  The 
bill,  moreover,  provided  for  the 
free  and  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  religion  by  the  catholics  who 
should  enter  into  his  majesty’s 
service,  so  far  as  this  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  military  duties;  and 
all  the  privileges  or  rights  which 
it  afforded  to  catholics  were  to  be 
extended  to  other  classes  of  dis¬ 
senters. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted 
that  this  measure  would  have  an¬ 
swered  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of 
ministers.  The  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland,  having  the 
path  of  honour  and  promotion  thus 
laid  open  to  them,  would  have 
entered  it  with  alacrity.  No  legis¬ 
lative  obstruction  existing  to  their 
attainment  of  the  highest  rank, 
they  would  have  pressed  on  in  the: 
pursuit  with  all  their  characteristic 
ardour  and.  energy,  panting  with 
emulation  for  those  distinctions 
which  were  no  longer  withheld  by 
lep-al  anathemas.  The  sentiments 

o 

of  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
almost  uniformly,  take  the  tone 
of  those  above  them  ;  and  with 
regard  to  sectarian  feelings  and 
considerations,  perhaps  this  adop¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  universal.  The 
complacency  and  gratitude,  there¬ 
fore,  which  would  have  animated 
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the  principals  of  the  catholic  body 
in  Ireland,  in  coil  sequence  of  these 
concessions,  would  have  operated 
most  beneficially  through  the  whole 
mass.  Vast  numbers  following 
the  example  of  their  superiors 
would  have  crowded  to  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  empire,  eager  to  attest 
their  satisfaction.  The  population 
of  Ireland,  now  disproportionally 
large  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
its  cultivation,  capital,  and  manu¬ 
factures,  would  have  directed  its 
superabundance  into  those  chan¬ 
nels  of  national  defence  and  hos¬ 
tility  which  the  emergencies  of  the 
crisis  so  loudly  demanded.  The 
complete  assimilation  of  their 
privileges  with  those  of  their  fel¬ 
low.  subjects  would  have  been 
waived,  by  a  generous  nation,  to  a 
period  in  which  government  might 
attend  more  easily  to  internal  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  in  which  prejudice 
might  be  allayed  ;  and  the  interval 
before  this  period  of  completed 
freedom,  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  employed  in  every 
manifestation  of  order  and  loyalty. 
The  insinuations  of  the  enemy 
could  no  longer  have  been  poured 
into  any  ear  of  disaffection  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  an  object  both  of 
the  thankfulness- and  policy  of  this 
siisceptibhfpeople,  to  have  exhibit¬ 
ed  themselves  as  equally  industri¬ 
ous  in  arts,  orderly  in  manners, 
and  unconquerable  in  battles  ;  and 
to  have,  if  possible,  wearied  out,  by 
the  display  of  every  civil  and 
military  virtue,  the  last  traces  of 
protestant  suspicion. 

The  objections  to  a  measure  thus 
promising  the  most  advantageous 
results,  may  be  resolved  into  that 
dread  of  innovation  which  influences 
minds  of  uncommon  strength  as 
well  as  weakness.  Innovation  lias 
undoubtedly  led  to  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  convulsive  movements,  in 


which  institutions  the  most  valued 
and  venerated  have  been  swept 
away,  and  horror  and  masacre  have, 
in  different  degrees  characterized 
every  devolution  of  power  through 
a  long  series  of  rapid  changes. 
Yet  a  comprehensive  survey  will 
discover  that  such  evils  have  been 
often,  if  not  ever,  imputable  to  the 
want  of  previous  innovation ;  to 
that  continuance  of  unnecessary 
and  oppressive  restriction,  and  that 
connivance  at  experienced  abuse, 
which  have  eventually  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  sufferers,,  and 
urged  on  to  remedies  more  despe¬ 
rate  than  the  disease.  It  must,  at 
all  events,  be  universally  admitted, 
that  without  innovation  human 
affairs  must  necessarily  be  retro¬ 
grade  or  stationary,  and  the  de¬ 
tected  errors  and  ascertained  abuses 
of  former  times  must  be  permitted 
to  stain  and  darken  every  succeed¬ 
ing  age.  _ 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits 
likely  to  result  from  this  measure, 
ft  soon  became  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  objections  to  it  existed  in  a 
quarter  to  which  the  British  public 
naturally  look  up  with  respect  and 
deference.  As  the  highest  rank 
was  never  yet  known  to  absolve 
from  human  infirmity,  there  can 
be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  a 
sovereign  should  think  it  necessary 
to  reject  the  very  means  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  accomplish  his  wishes  for  his 
people’s  happiness.  Whenever 
such  an  event  occurs,  however,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  deplored.  Uni¬ 
form  panegyric  on  royal  wisdom 
and  virtue,  will  be  employed  only 
by  those  whose  attachment  is  most 
questionable.  Those  who,  de¬ 
spising  the  sycophancy  of  adulation, 
express  their  genuine  sentiments 
with  decorum  and  explicitness, 
possess,  at  least,  that  sincerity  and 
manliness  of  character  which  are 
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fesSfcntitil  to  genuine  loyalty ;  and, 
combining  in  their  statements 
honest  feeling  with  due  respect, 
will,  by  a  judicious  prince,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  far  more  securely  to  be 
depended  upon  than  the  extreme 
and  perpetual  encomiast.  These 
genuine  friends  to  the  sovereign 
consider  it  of  importance  that, 
through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
that  grand  machine  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  human  affairs,  opportu¬ 
nity  should  be  offered  to  the  most 
elevated  individual  for  the  re¬ 
vision  of  his  opinions.  They  will 
neither  blush  nor  tremble  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  they  regret  the  existence 
of  any  circumstances  which  in¬ 
duce  the  father  of  his  people  to 
think  it  necessary  that  disabilities 
should  be  connected  with  merit  ; 
and  that  they  will  incessantly  look 
forward  to  the  time  in  which  he 
will  see  no  objection  to  give  a  full 
legal  capacity  for  services  and 
honours  to  men  who  are  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  security  of 
his  throne,  and,  while  daring  every 
peril  in  his  cause,  naturally  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  possessing  no 
vain  title  to  be  precluded  from 
his  suspicions  and  to  participate  his 
favours. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
general  propriety  and  advantage 
of  the  measure  itself,  as  a  result 
of  liberal  policy,  any  obstacles  to 
the  execution  of  which,  wherever 
occurring,  are  sincerely  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  it  appears  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  credit  which  mi¬ 
nisters  deserved  for  forming  this 
plan,  was  most  unfortunately  im¬ 
paired  by  their  conduct  with  a 
view  to  its  execution.  The  consent 
of  his  majesty  to  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  similar  to  the  Irish  act 
had.  been  obtained  from  him, 
though  with  reluctance.  Before 
the  suggestion,  however,  of  the 


measure  to  the  houses  circum¬ 
stances  had  occurred  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  render  the  extension  of  it  in 
several  respects  highly  expedient. 
Alterations  were  consequently 
made  ;  which,  although  not  affect¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  the  bill,  it 
must  have  been  presumed  would 
give  it  a  very  different  aspect  in  the 
judgment  of  his  majesty.  If  de¬ 
ference  or  fidelity  obliged  ministers 
to  apply  for  his  assent  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  original  qualified 
measure,  and  even  that  assent  was 
so  difficult  to  be  procured,  there 
appears  no  less  obligation  to  have 
informed  him  of  alterations  which 
were  afterwards  considered  expe¬ 
dient;  and  to  which  there  was  too 
great  reason  to  presume  Ire  would 
refuse  his  sanction;  This  informa¬ 
tion  was,  ihdeed,  actually  com¬ 
municated.  A  detailed  dispatch, 
containing  the  modifications  of  the 
bill,  was  submitted  for  the  king’s 
inspection.  But  ministers  must 
have  been  sufficiently  experienced 
in  office,  to  know  that  what  is  thus 
communicated  is  certainly  often, 
if  not  in  most  cases,  never  ex¬ 
amined  :  that  his  majesty,  in  fact, 
neither  does  nor  can  peruse  the 
various  and  voluminous  documents 
which,  in  compliance  with  establish¬ 
ed  and  deferential  forms,  are  per¬ 
petually  presented  to  him ;  and 
that,  when  mutual  confidence  pre¬ 
vails  between  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  his  majesty  justly  re-* 
gards  tire  detailed  examination  of 
papers  as  superfluous.  It  was> 
obviously,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  ministers,  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  not  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  mode  of  information 
which  they  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  might  be  ineffectual. — * 
They  ought  to  have  been  solici¬ 
tous  to  communicate  to  the  king, 
orally, all  those  circumstances  which 
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had  suggested  the  expedience  of 
modifications,  and  to  have  entered 
fully  and  minutely  into  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  that  plan  which  had  been 
at  first  presented.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  performed. 
It  is  stated,  indeed,  by  the  mini¬ 
ster  particularly  concerned,  that,  at 
the  close  of  an  audience  and  in 
the  progress  of  casual  conversa¬ 
tion,  some  interrogatives  of  the 
king  produced  a  statement,  which 
would  not  it  should  seem  have 
been  otherwise  made,  of  certain 
differences  between  the  original 
and  the  altered  bill,  but  that  for 
the  details  of  these  his  majesty  was 
at  the  same  time  referred  to  the 
dispatches  which  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  sent  him.  Expressions  of  ge¬ 
neral  disapprobation  of  the  measure 
were  employed  by  his  majesty, 
such,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  he 
had  from  the  beginning  manifest¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  which  by  no  means 
necessarily  implied  his  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  actual  extension ;  and 
which  are  admitted  not  to  have 
excited  in  ministers  any  idea  of 
abandoning  it.  Indeed,  at  this 
period,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
king  was  by  any  means  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  intended  bill  ; 
and  a  proper  explanation  on  the 
part  cff  his  servants,  who  ought 
not  to  have  waited  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  audience  and  for  his 
majesty’s  questions  on  the  subject, 
must  have  superseded  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  referring  to  repeated  and 
lengthened  dispatches.  Within  a 
short  time  after  the  introduction  of 
die  bill  to  the  house,  however, 
the  king  became  fully  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  its  new  pro- 
\  'sicns,  and  resolutely  declared  his 
dissent  from  them.  He  decidedly 
objected  to  any  extendon  of  the 
act  of  179b :  and  ministers,  after 
having  led  the  people  of  Ireland 


to  entertain  high  hopes,  and  a (tef 
having  fully  developed  their  plan 
to  the  house,  thought  it  preferable 
to  abandon  the  measure  altogether, 
rather  than  revert  to  the  original 
proposition. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose 
that  some  portion  of  irritation 
now  operated  in  both  parties,  each 
having  been  disappointed,  and 
the  sovereign,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  having  been 
misled.  Such  a  state  is  always 
more  easily  aggravated  than  heal¬ 
ed.  Ministers,  in  withdrawing  the 
measure  as  already  mentioned,  re¬ 
quired  that  a  declaration  should  be 
minuted,  in  which  they  reserved 
the  power  of  expressing  their 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  of 
suggesting  any  measure  on  it  which 
in  future  they  might  deem  expe¬ 
dient  ;  the  declaration  being  at 
the  same  time  accompanied  with 
a  profession  of  their  sincere  wish 
to  consult  the  personal  ease  and 
comfort  of  his  majesty.  This 
requisition,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  wore  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  wayward  petulance  than 
of  wisdom.  Though  intimation 
had  been  given  of  a  wish  that  the 
subject  might  not  be  brought  for¬ 
ward,  no  pledge  for  this  forbear¬ 
ance  had  been  demanded ;  and, 
consequently,  the  right  of  sug¬ 
gesting  measures,  which  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  circumstances  might 
dictate,  still  remained.  The  in¬ 
troduction,  therefore,  of  this  mi¬ 
nuted  reserve,  not  conferring  any 
right  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  was  altogether  unnecessary. 
Its  novelty  was  calculated  to  alarm 
attention.  The  professions  of  re¬ 
spect  with  which  it  was  connect¬ 
ed,  were  ill  calculated  to  do  away 
that  irritation  which  it  was  adapt¬ 
ed  to  excite.  It  exhibited  on  the  part 
of  its  authors  an  over  solicitude 
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for  self-v indication  in  connection 
with  little  respect  for  the  sovereign’s 
dignity,  and  carried  the  air  of  me¬ 
nace  much  more  than  of  deference. 

At  this  proposition,  therefore, 
so  indelicate  and  indiscreet,  his 
majesty  appears  naturally  to  have 
taken  the  alarm ;  and,  considering 
that  the  most  scrupulous  forbear¬ 
ance  need  not  be  exercised  to¬ 
wards  servants  whose  declarations 
of  respect  seemed  connected  with 
acts  of  defiance,  he  not  only  re¬ 
fused  his  consent  to  such  a  record 
as  that  required,  but  in  his  turn  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  written  assurance  from 
ministers,  that  they  would  never 
again  propose  the  measure  which 
was  abandoned.  This  demand 
was  resisted,  as  incompatible  with 
their  honour  and  duty.  The 
breach  had  now  extended  too  far 
to  admit  of  being  closed ;  confi¬ 
dence  was  mutually  impaired,  and 
sensibility  was  incurably  wounded; 
and  the  necessary  consequence,  the 
resignation  of  ministers,  almost 
immediately  occurred. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of 
pledges,  there  were  many  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  represent  the  royal 
demand  as  decidedly  unconstitu¬ 
tional.-  That  the  king,  however, 
has  a  right  to  choose  and  to  dismiss 
his  own  servants,  is  indisputable. 
With  this  right  no  other  branch  of 
the  state  has  the  slightest  participa¬ 
tion.  That  such  a  right  includes 
in  it  a  power  of  stipulation  with 
the  persons  called  upon  to  assist  the 
throne,  might  naturally  be  inferred 
from  the  ordinary  similar  relation 
of  principal  and  servant.  Indeed  the 
intended  and  obvious  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cases,  seems  to  render 
itnecessary  for  those  who  deny  such 
a  power  to  prove  their  assertion,  by 
producing  some  positive  and  ex¬ 
press  restriction  on  this  political  re¬ 
lation,  with  respect  to  the  point  in 
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question,  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  connection  of  ordinary  life. 
This,  however,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  more  than  they  can  accom¬ 
plish  ;  ajid  if  stipulations  be  at  all 
admissible,  the  question  whether 
they  be  verbal  or  written  can 
certainly  be  regarded  as  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  whatever,  not  at  all 
affecting  the  right  to  make  re¬ 
strictions,  but  merely  the  faci¬ 
lity  to  attest  and  verify  them. 
The  power  of  the  sovereign  to 
limit,  in  various  respects,  those 
whom  he  may  select  for  his  service, 
includes  nothing  more  formidable 
than  his  unquestionable  power  of 
choosing  and  dismissing  them.  And 
the  check  upon  this  prerogative 
lies  not  in  any  imagined  illegality 
in  his  entering  into  conditions  with 
his  servants,  but  in  that  substantial 
power  possessed  by  the  parliament 
of  withholding  supplies,  and  of 
impeachment  for  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanours  in  bar  of  the  royal 
pardon  on  conviction.  The  king 
is  personally  presumed  incapable  of 
crime,  and  no  object,  therefore, 
of  punishment :  he  acts,  consti¬ 
tutionally,  only  by  his  servants  ; 
and  in  every  act  of  misgovern- 
ment  there  exist  between  the 
throne  and  the  victims  of  abused 
authority  persons  amenable  to  the 
laws.  Thus  the  inviolability  or’ 
the  monarch,  which  adds  dignity 
and  stability  to  government,  is  not 
only  preserved,  but  rendered  essen¬ 
tially  contributive  to  that  security 
of  the  people  with  which  it  might 
in  theory  be  most  supposed  to  in¬ 
terfere,  as  the  power  and  splendour 
of  a  throne  would  too  frequently 
place  its  possessor  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  inflictions  which  may  be 
extended  without  difficulty  to  a 
fellow  subject.  If,  in  a  moment 
of  precipitation,  which  in’  these  times 
can  never  happen,  the 
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dispenses  with  that  ministerial 
agency  which  the  constitution 
always  presumes,  and  appears  per¬ 
sonally  on  the  stage,  he  places 
himself  in  circumstances  the  more 
critical,  as  no  express  provision 
has  contemplated  them ;  and  in 
the  silence  of  law  the  roll  of  pre¬ 
cedents  may  be  consulted  by  an 
indignant  people  more  eager  to 
gratify  their  vengeance,  than  pre¬ 
cisely  to  appropriate  their  punish¬ 
ment.  Whether  stipulations  then 
shall  be  enforced  or  yielded  to, 
appears  no  question  relating  to  the 
constitution,  which  satisfies  itself 
with  establishing  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  ministers,  with  whatever 
views  they  may  have  engaged, 
and  by  whatever  restrictions  they 
may  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
bound.  The  yielding  to  these 
must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
discretion,  as  well  as  the  imposing 
of  them.  How  far  they  are  to  be  ac¬ 
ceded  to  will  be  determined  by  indi¬ 
viduals  according  as  these  restric¬ 
tions  affect  what  they  deem  import¬ 
ant  and  fundamental  principles  ;  as 
no  one  would  object  to  being  bound 
to  a  conformity  to  those  maxims 
Ire  had  previously  adopted  as  the 
guides  of  hrs  conduct ;  and,  in  the 
contingency  of  a  change  of  opinion 
from  these  maxims,  the  remedy  is 
ever  within  reach,  and  the  power  of 
resignation  precludes  the  possibility 
of  dishonour. 

With  respect  to  the  late  mini¬ 
sters,  with  all  their  pretensions  to 
ability,  and  one  of  their  most  un¬ 
popular  characteristics  was  their 
assumption  of  a  monopoly  of 
talent,  it  appears  impossible  to 
vindicate  them  from  a  charge  of 
weakness,  without  subjecting  them 
to  an  imputation  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  They  were  either  not 
aware  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood  with  his  majesty,  on  the  in¬ 


teresting  topic  of  the  catholic  bil?> 
or  they  attempted  t©  impose  upon 
his  confidence.  Their  fall  from 
power  excited  no  strong  sensations 
in  the  public  mind  of  triumph  or 
re?ret.  Several  of  their  acts  and 

o 

efforts  have  been  mentioned,  in  this 
review  of  events,  in  those  terms 
of  admiration  which  they  were 
thought  to  merit,  and  on  several 
of  them  even  their  most  determin¬ 
ed  political  opponents  freely  be¬ 
stowed  their  approbation.  Their 
opponents,  however,  were  at  least 
equally  eloquent  on  topics  of  a 
very  different  character.  Without 
adopting  any  of  the  violence  of 
political  invective  and  party  tri¬ 
umph,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  that  the  arrogant 
claims  advanced  by  the  late  mini¬ 
sters  to  something  like  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  national  property,  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  talent  in  themselves,  were 
very  fairly  held  up  to  popular  ridi¬ 
cule  or  indignation.  Their  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  election  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  other  places,  was  not 
particularly  creditable  to  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  for  at 
long  series  of  years  as  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  free  representation.  A- 
midst  their  triumphant  exposure  of 
the  negligences  or  profusion  of  their 
predecessors,  they  occasionally  ap¬ 
peared  more  solicitous  to  acquire 
the  fame  than  the  merit  of  real 
oeconomy.  The  large  number  of 
auditors  and  examiners  of  accounts, 
under  various  designations,  with 
very  considerable  salaries,  seemed 
more  an  affair  of  patronage  than 
expediency.  The  announced  in¬ 
tention  to  establish  three  hundred 
surveyors  of  taxes  with  consider¬ 
able  incomes  ;  the  appointment  of 
a  full  shite  of  cus'tom-hoitse  officers, 
in  contemplation  of  the  recapture 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  an  event  which 
never  actually  occurred  $  tho  pen' 
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6? on  of  a  convicted  judge  ;  the  in* 
stitution  of  that  singular  establish¬ 
ment  a  professorship  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  were  provisions  more 
necessary  to  secure  adherents 
than  required  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Inadequate  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  on  which 
it  was  at  the  same  time  admitted 
by  them  that  a  conflict  was  passing 
most  interesting  to  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  the  civilized  world  at 
large,  must  also  be  imputed  to 
them.  Penurious  remittances  were 
substituted  for  those  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  which  the  emergencies  of  the 
occasion  required  ;  and  while  the 
allies  of  England  weie  straining 
every  nerve  against  the  most  for¬ 
midable  adversary  they  ever  en¬ 
countered,  British  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  were  applied  to  the  common 
cause  with  a  penury  which  excited 
the  disgust  of  friends  and  the  sar- 
■casms  of  enemies.  Their  expe¬ 
ditions  will  be  the  subject  of  future 
observations. 

Too  much  might  possibly  be 
expected  -  from  men  who,  during  a 
iqagXand  energetic  opposition,  had 
displayed  eminent  abilities,  and 
suggested  comprehensive  reforms, 
and  pictured  a  most  prosperous  and 
happy  state  of  the  British  empire, 
which  must  inevitably  result  from 
such  plans  as,  it  was  intimated, 
they  were  fully  competent  to  de¬ 
vise  and  accomplish.  The  glowing 
predictions  of  an  opposition  were, 
too  credulously,  expected  by  many 
on  their  attainment  of  power  to  be 
converted  into  substantial  frets. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  not  only  over-wrought  ex¬ 
pectations  wrere  defeated,  but  that 
those  which  might  be  reasonably 
entertained  were  disappointed  ;  that 
good  was  in  a  great  degree  counter¬ 
acted  by  evil;  that  wisdom  and  im¬ 
becility  seemed  applied  in  almost 
1807. 


equal  proportions  to  the  machinery 
of  government ;  and  that  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  their  power,  which  was 
observed  with  emotions  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  was  scarcely  entitled  to  those 
of  regret. 

After  a  period  of  suspense  and 
agitation,  such  as  must  be  expected 
to  occur  on  so  comprehensive  a 
change,  the  names  of  the  new 
ministers  were  announced  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March.  The  earl 
of  Westmoreland  became  lord 
privy  seal ;  and  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr. 
Canning,  lord  Hawkesbury,  and 
lord  Castlereagh  were  appointed 
secretaries,  respectively, for  foreign 
affairs,  the  home  department,  and 
war  and  colonies.  Lord  Eldon 
resumed  the  office  of  lord  high 
chancellor.  Mr.  Perceval  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
lord  Chatham  master  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  ;  lord  Camden  president  of 
the  council  ;  and  lord  Mulgrave 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Atrial 
between  the  newly  appointed  and 
the  recent  ministers  speedily  took 
place  in  the  house  of  commons; 
previously  to  which  the  latter  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  with  the  highest 
confidence  of  the  superiority  of 
numbers,  but  of  which  the  event 
defeated  their  hopes,  convincing 
them  that  power  had  quitted  them 
with  office.  The  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  their  succes¬ 
sors  was  not  by  any  means  so  great 
as  their  wish,  and  indeed  their 
reasonable  desire.  The  proba¬ 
bility,  therefore,  of  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  was  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  held  out  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  the 
event  of  administration  finding  any 
impediment,  from  the  number  of 
their  opponents,  to  the  dispatch  of 
business :  and  this  menace  was 
very  soon  afterwards  carried  intro 
effect. 

This 
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This  proceeding  was  arraigned 
by  the  late  possessors  of  authority 
in  terms  of  no  ordinary  energy. 
It  was  denounced  as  impolitic,  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  a  mere  wanton 
abuse  of  power.  The  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  many  corporations  and 
individuals  must  sustain  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  protracted  business,  and 
the  renewal  of  processes  which  had 
been  nearly  terminated,  were  ag¬ 
gravated  with  all  the  force  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  ;  and  confusion  and 
ruin  were  described  as  the  almost 
inevitable  consequences  of  trusting 
the  affairs  of  government  to  men 
who  had  commenced  their  career 
by  such  a  deed  of  mischief.  Yet 
Iris  majesty  had  only  exercised  the 
power  indisputably  vested  in  him 
by  the  constitution,  and  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  the 
late  transactions  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  references,  upon  im¬ 
portant  charges,  to  ascertain  the 
public  feelings,  are  undoubtedly 
subjects  of  congratulation  instead 
of  censure ;  and  one  of  the  worst 
indications  of  the  worst  times  in 
British  history,  was  the  indifference 
or  aversion  manifested  by  the  throne 
to  these  appeals  to  the  people. 
These  intercourses  between  the 
crown  and  subject  are  eminently 
conciliating  and  beneficial.  They 
must  be  considered  as  evincing  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  to  attend  to  the  general 
sentiment.  In  critical  and  momen¬ 
tous  seasons,  they  will  inevitably 
convince  him  of  the  necessity  of 
this  attention ;  and  in  the  unforeseen 
possibility  of  a  conflict,  where  it 
is  desirable  there  should  ever  ex¬ 
ist  the  most  cordial  attachment, 
will  decide  the  victory  where  every 
friend  to  freedom  must  wish  to  see 
it  rest.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  persons  now 
so  loud  in  their  invectives  against 


a  dissolution  had  themselves  adopt' 
ed  the  measure  soon  after  their  at¬ 
tainment  of  power,  while  parlia¬ 
ment  had  a  considerable  remainder 
of  its  natural  duration  vet  to  run, 
and  while  their  majority  was 
ample,  and  equal  to  every  reason¬ 
able  demand*  This  ample  ma¬ 
jority  was  by  no  means  yet  at  the 
command  of  their  followers. — 
Obstacles  might  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  public  business.  Sur¬ 
prises  might  have  been  effected ; 
and  incessant  and  nearly  equal  con¬ 
tests  'would  have  prevented  that 
acquisition  of  public  estimation 
and  public  confidence  which  are 
essential  botFftothe  happiness  and 
the  success  of  government.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  serious  inconveni- 
ence  to  those  who  are  considered 
as  independent  members,  that  they 
should  be  so  speedily  called  upon 
again  to  put  in  motion  the  expen¬ 
sive  machinery  of  an  election.  It 
was  no  less  seriously  calamitous, 
though  the  case -was  certainly  not 
so  generally  deplored,  to  others, 
who  had  recently  purchased  seats 
at  an  expense  which  they  could  ill 
afford,  to  be  obliged  to  abandon 
their  hard-earned  distinctions,  or  to 
renew  them  by  still  more  dreadful 
and  nearly  ruinous  embarrassment. 
The  evil  of  delayed  business  and 
increased  expense  to  corporate 
bodies,  and  private  persons,  was 
also  not  inconsiderable  ;  and  the 
interruption  of  industry,  and  the 
licentiousness  and  mischief  inevi¬ 
tably  to  be  expected  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  were  not  to  be  introduced  for 
light  and  trifling  causes.  But  the 
case  involved  only  a  choice  of  dif- 
ficulties :  and,  had  no  dissolution 
occurred  or  been  expected,  the 
king  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  restoring  those 
persons  to  power  whom  lie  regaid- 
ed  as  undeserving  of  his  confidence, 
*  and 
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&nd  whom  there  was  every  reason 
to  presume  a  reference  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  would  enable 
him  to  keep  excluded.  Every  ad¬ 
ministration,  moreover,  naturally 
and  wisely  wishes  to  provide,  within 
its  full  legal  limits,  for  its  own 
adherents, v  and  to  work  as  much 
as  possible  with  its  own  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  endeavours  on  the'  part  of 
the  old  administration,  therefore, 
to  agitate  the  public  mind,  were 
fruitless :  those,  however,  of  the 
new  were  not  totally  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  cry  of  the  church  being 
in  danger,  which  was  first  started  in 
parliament  by  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  catholic  bill, 
and  continued  in  his  address  to  his 
constituents  at  Northampton,  pre¬ 
viously  tohisre-election  after  enter¬ 
ing  on  office,  was  urged  with  in¬ 
expressibly  more  energy  than 
truth,  was  eagerly  adopted  by 
many,  who  had  more  zeal  than 
understanding;  and  by  many  others 
who  were  more  interested  than  hu¬ 
mane.  There  were  even  men  of  rank 
and  education,  whose  apprehensions 
from  popery,  appeared  equally 
lively  with  those  which  actuated 
the  protestants  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  or  Mary.  Their  terrified 
imagination  set  before  them  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield, 
and  of  all  the  mummeries  and  mis¬ 
chiefs,  of  all  the  intrigues  and 
atrocities,  which  the  history  of  form¬ 
er  times  has  connected  with  the 
Romish  religion  ;  and  no  gratitude 
could  be  too  great  to  those  v/ho 
had  preserved  this  happy  nation 
from  the  renovation  of  such  hor¬ 
rors.  Such  cases,  however,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  were  few  ; 
and  far  more  occurred  of  persons 
in  superior  life,  who,  actually  ridi¬ 
culing  the  cry  of  danger,  availed 
themselves  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 


popular  inflammation.  That  igno¬ 
rance  which  must  almost  necessarily 
exist  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
is  connected  with  a  susceptibility 
of  fanaticism,  which  the  zeal  of 
the  weak,  or  the  insinuations  of  the 
artful,  may  kindle  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  the  policy  which  can 
stoop  to  solicit  the  basest  passions 
of  the  people,  must  deserve  de¬ 
nunciation  and  abhorrence ;  and 
the  man  who  sets  fire  to  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  with  a  view  to  fraud  or  depre¬ 
dation,  is  not  more  criminal  than 
such  moral  incendiaries.  The  cau¬ 
tion  held  out  in  the  royal  speech, 
on  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
with  respect  to  popular  irritation, 
was  wisely  introduced  ;  and  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  those  less  apprehensive 
of  the  dangers  of  popery,  or  more 
scrupulous  about  agitatingthe  pub¬ 
lic  mind  on  a  subject  upon  which  it 
had  been  often  wou  nd  up  to  phren- 
sy,  than  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  This,  and  the  increased 
information  and  tolerance  of  the 
superior  and  middle  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  prevented  any  extensive  in¬ 
jury  from  the  application  of  so 
critical  an  engine  of  policy.  The 
prudence  of  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
on  this  occasion,  deserves  con¬ 
siderable  commendation;  and,  had 
the  pulpit  repeated  the  cries  of 
peril  and  alarm,  the  consequences 
might  have  resembled  those  which 
occurred  in  this  metropolis  in  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  periods  of 
its  annals. 

At  Bristol  the  populace  were  ex¬ 
cited  to  a  high  pitch  of  resentment 
against  One  of  their  representatives 
who  had  voted  with  the  late  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  catholic  bill. 
His  election  was,  indeed,  secured ; 
but  the  ceremony  of  chairing  com¬ 
menced  amidst  the  silence  of  dis¬ 
gust,  and  the  gloom  of  malignant 
R  2  irritation. 
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irritation.  These  symptoms  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  rudest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  abuse.  After  a  very 
short  interval  the  procession  was 
interrupted  by  stones  and  brick¬ 
bats,  and  the  situation  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  and  those  who  attended  him 
became  highly  perilous.  Instead 
of  daring  the  full  violence  of  an 
exasperated  mob,  by  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  ceremony,  it  was 
deemed  preferable  to  leave  it  in¬ 
complete ;  and,  by  a  precipitate 
and  skilful  retreat,  the  full  violence 
of  these  engaged  devotees  to  pro- 
testantism,  which  would  probably 
have  terminated  in  some  latal 
catastrophe,  was  hapily  avoided. 

At  Liverpool  the  tide  of  popu¬ 
larity  ran  strongly  against  Mr. 
Roscoe,  whose  success,  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  and  recent  instance,  afforded 
So  high  a  gratification  to  all  the 
lovers  of  learning  and  taste,  of 
general  respectability  and  enlarged 
humanity.  The  indications  of 
public  feeling  announced  that  state 
of  exasperation  in  which  a  contest 
of  many  days  could  not  be  pre¬ 
sumed  possible  without  circum¬ 
stances  accompanying  it,  at  which 
every  feeling  heart,  however  alive 
to  personal  attachment,  must 
shrink  with  horror.  The  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  multitude  appeared  in 
full  power,  and  ready  for  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  those  who  seemed  too  in¬ 
clined  to  give  it  activity  and  scope, 
and  little  delicate  with  respect  to 
any  means  that  might  ascertain 
their  triumph.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  Mr.  Roscoe  withdrew  his 
pretensions. 

In  Surrey  lord  John  Russell  was 
unable  to  carry  his  election.  IiV 
Northumberland  lord  Ho  wick,' 
after  representing  this  his-. native 
county  for  a  series  of  twenty  years, 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  a  more  opulent  and  a  more 


popular  candidate.  In  the  city  of 
London  a  decline  of  that  interest 
which  had  formerly  predominated 
for  alderman  Combe  was  strikingly 
observably.  In  addition  to  the 
four  late  representatives,  alderman 
Hankey  started  as  a  new  candi¬ 
date,  and  with  a  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess,  which  excited  the  strongest 
hopes  and  exertions.  ’  His  exertions, 
indeed,  were  too  great  for  his 
strength,  and  induced  a  complaint 
which,  after  a  very  rapid  progress, 
carried  him  off  in  the  midst  of  an¬ 
ticipated  honour  and  triumph  ; 
furnishing  a  characteristic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  pathetic  remark  of  Mr. 
Burke,  “  What  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue  l'3 
The  election  of  alderman  Combe 
was  thus  secured :  but  he  stood 
considerably  the  lowest  upon  the 
poll. 

In  Yorkshire  the  contest  was 
carried  on  with  unexampled  vigour 
and  expense.  Mr.  Fawkes,  one  of 
the  late  representatives,  declined 
standing  on  the  present  occasion, 
alleging  the  state  of  the  country 
to  be  such,  that  his  exertions  could 
be  of  little  or  no  benefit :  lan¬ 
guage  which,  in  the  very  worst 
times,  ill  becomes  the  firm  and 
enlightened  patriot,  whose  grand 
and  invariable  maxim  it  should  be 
never  to  despair  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  who  should  console 
himself  with  the  hopes  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  immortal  Milton-, 
that  no  well-directed  effort  will  be 
lost.  In  the  present  period,  ex¬ 
celled  by  none  in  the  history  of  the 
British  empire  for  the  security  at¬ 
taching  to  the  most  valuable  rights 
and  privileges,  this  tone  of  de¬ 
spondence  is  particularly  undignifi¬ 
ed.  Ingenuousness  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  substituted  a  pruden¬ 
tial  reason  for  declining  the  contest, 
somewhat  preferable  to  this  of 
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a  fastidious  and  overwrought  sensi¬ 
bility  of  patriotism ;  nor  could 
any  individual  have  been  blamed 
for  avoiding  a  conflict  in  which,  if 
he  had  met  with  what  would  have 
been  denominated  success,  the 
means  of  comfortable  independ¬ 
ence,  and  family  establishments, 
must  have  been  extremely  impair¬ 
ed,  if  not  completely  expended,  to 
obtain  his  triumph. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Wilherforce 
entertained,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge,  very  considerable 
apprehensions.  He  was  determin¬ 
ed  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  im¬ 
putation  of  endeavouring  to  ren¬ 
der  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons 
subservient  to  the  repair  of  a  di¬ 
lapidated  fortune.  Those  who 
might  consider  his  election,  there¬ 
fore,  as  an  object  of  correspond¬ 
ing  utility,  were  called  upon  by 
him,  with  honest  and  manly  firm¬ 
ness,  to  supply  the  resources  for 
the  expense  that  must  inevitably  be 
incurred.  A  liberal  subscription 
was  accordingly  instituted  in  York¬ 
shire,  London,  and  other  places, 
and  a  very  considerable  sum  was 
thus  raised.  The  other  candidates 
were  lord  Milton  and  the  honour¬ 
able  H.  Lascellcs.  They  were 
men  of  high  respectability  and 
opulent  connections.  The  imme¬ 
diate  relations  of  each  had  fixed 
their  ambition  so  perseveringly 
upon  success,  as  to  anticipate  the 
necessary  absorption  of  immense 
property  in  the  conflict.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  limitations  of  the 
Grenville  act  and  the  preclusion  of 
that  vast  expenditure  which  used 
to  attend  the  system  of  open  houses, 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
calculated  upon  by  each  of  these 
two  candidates  as  requisite  to  defray 
the  expense  of  conveying  votes  to 
the  hustings  :  and  this  sum  may, 
upon  fair  presumption,  be  conclud¬ 


ed  as  not  more  than  adequate  to 
all  demands.  The  political  topics 
by  which  the  elections  in  other 
places  were  affected  had  little  or  no 
influence  on  this.  But  a  topic  on 
which  the  large  county  of  York¬ 
shire  was  particularly  interested, 
decided  the  contest  in  favour  of 
lord  Milton.  The  progress  which 
certain  branches  of  machinery  in  the 
woollen  business  had  made  in  the 
county,  had  excited  -great  appre¬ 
hensions  among  those  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  capital  or  prejudices 
prevented  their  adoption  of  those 
methods  of  abridging  labour ;  and 
some  proceedings  had  occurred  in 
parliament,  in  which  the  represen¬ 
tatives  were  inevitably  called  upon 
to  deliver  their  opinions.  Both 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Lascelles 
had  rendered  themselves  unpopu¬ 
lar  by  the  part  they  took  when  the 
question  was  agitated  ;  not  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  themselves  ad¬ 
vocates  for  those  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  upon  which  domestic 
accommodation  and  foreign  trade 
so  materially  depend.  This  error, 'in 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  redeemed 
by  his  long  connection  with  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  county,  and 
by  that  general  estimation  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  which,  on  vnri- 
ous  accounts,  attached  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  which  would  have 
thrown  an  imputation  on  the  coun¬ 
ty  that  could  dismiss  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  such  tried  moderation  and 
integrity  ;  of  such  inflexible  per¬ 
severance  and  disinterested  hu¬ 
manity.  With  all  the  respecta¬ 
bility  attached  to  Mr.  Lascelles,  he 
did  not  occupy  so  commanding  an 
eminence.  He  might,  therefore, 
be  more  easily-  punished  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  for  his 
local  delinquencies.  Lord  Milton 
had  never  been  .in  circumstances  to 
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require  his  committing  himsglf  on 
the  subject.  This  was  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  most  decided '  advan¬ 
tage  to  his  lordship.  To  the  dis¬ 
gust  excited  by  that  correct  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  at  which  senators 
should  ever  aim,  resulting  at  once 
from  an  enlightened  mind  and 
honest  heart,  the  loss  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lascelles, 
may  justly  be  ascribed.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance,  however,  most  consol¬ 
ing  under  defeat  is,  in  all  cases, 
the  possession  of  that  merit  which 
should  have  ensured  success. 

The  Westminster  election,  gene¬ 
rally  so  productive  of  interest  and 
adventure,  did  not  on  this  occasion 
vary  from  its  usual  character.  On 
the  rumour  of  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  Mr.  Pauli  expressed 
his  intention  of  standing  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  this  city.  He  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  near  approach  to 
success  which  he  had  obtained  in 
a  former  instance,  and  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  much  of  that  popu¬ 
larity  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
it.  At  the  particular  request  of 
this  gentleman,  sir  Francis  Burdett 
consented  to  be  present  at  the  day 
of  election,  and  put  him  in  nomi¬ 
nation.  Sir  Francis  himself,  on 
the  first  annunciation  of  a  disso¬ 
lution,  disclaimed,  in  an  address 
to  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  all 
intention  of  becoming  a  candi¬ 
date  for  any  seat  in  parliament. 
The  situation  of  public  affairs  was 
considered  by  him  as  desperate. — 
T  h  e  omni  potent  means  of  corruption 
were,  he  said,  in  possession  of  the 
public  spoiler.  All  parties  were  evi¬ 
dently  struggling  only  for  plunder. 
No  syllable  was  whispered  of  the 
rights,  welfare,  and  independence 
of  the  people  ;  and  every  attempt 
to  bring  them  forward,  was  stigma¬ 
tized  as  treason.  All  struggle  was, 
©n  these  accounts,  deemed  vgin  by 


him  ;  and  he  begged  to  decline  all 
parliamentary  exertion  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  that  period,  which  was 
rapidly  approaching,  when  regene¬ 
ration  would  be  effected  by  cor¬ 
ruption  having  exhausted  the 
means  of  corruption.  After  this 
public  notice,  it  was  not  perhaps 
with  perfect  consistency  that  sir 
Francis  consented  to  interest  him¬ 
self  in  the  election  of  any  other 
person.  He  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  incongruity, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  involved 
in  it  only  by  the  importunities  of 
Mr.  Pauli,  and  the  attention  of 
particular  regard  and  friendship. 
Mr.  Pauli,  however,  relying  upon 
this  esteem  of  the  baronet,  in  an 
advertisement  for  a  dinner,  to  be 
connected  with  arrangements  re¬ 
specting  the  choice  or  nomination 
of  proper  persons  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Westminster,  took  the 
liberty  of  stating,  that  sir  Francis 
would  be  in  the  chair.  This,  so 
far  from  being  authorized  by  the 
latter,  had  not  even  been  intimat¬ 
ed  to  him.  His  surprise,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  appearance  of  such 
an  advertisement,  was  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  his  displeasure  lit¬ 
tle  inferior  to  his  astonishment. 
He  immediately  communicated 
these  feelings  to  Mr.  Pauli,  by  ex¬ 
press.  The  notice,  however,  that 
sir  Francis  would  preside  at  the 
dinner  was  repeated  in  the  public 
papers  on  the  ensuing  day,  and 
the  advertisement  appeared  to  sir 
Francis  so  drawn  as  to  imply  a 
dissembled  wish  of  being  elected 
to  parliament,  notwithstanding  his 
professions  to  the  contrary.  The 
appearance  of  this  advertisement 
was  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
dinner  took  place,  and  no  alterna¬ 
tive  was  left  but  to  dispatch  a  con¬ 
fidential  friend  to  the  gentlemen  . 
assembled,  to  explaip  to  them  the 
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circumstances  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Burdett  Jones,  therefore,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  proceed  from  Wimble¬ 
don  to  town  with  a  letter  to  the 
meeting,  in  which  sir  Francis  stat¬ 
ed,  that  the  advertisements  alluded 
to  were  inserted  without  any  com¬ 
munication  with  him,  and  should 
never  have  been  published  had  he 
been  furnished  with  the  means  of 
preventing  them.  Mr.  Pauli  ob¬ 
served,  that  nothing  could  be  furth¬ 
er  from  his  intention  than  to  in¬ 
volve  his  friend  in  inconsistency, 
or  to  give  him  the  slightest  dis¬ 
pleasure  ;  that  the  principles  of  sir 
Francis  were  the  guides  of  his  po¬ 
litical  conduct;  and  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  faithful  adherence  to  them, 
would  lay  the  best  claim  he  could 
advance  to  the  support  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Westminster.  After  the 
breaking  up  of  the  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  an  advertisement  was  sent  by 
him  to  the  morning  papers,  stat¬ 
ing,  that  sir  Francis  had  consented 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor.  This 
statement,  if  correct,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  mitigate  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Pauli,  who  might  hastily  con¬ 
sider  the  difference  not  very  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  baronet,  whether  he 
were  in  the  chair  or  not.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  communication  to 
the  meeting  made  by  Mr.  Burdett 
Jones,  Mr.  Pauli,  notwithstanding 
the  respectful  terms  in  which  he 
spoke  at  that  meeting  of  sir  Francis, 
and  his  disclaiming  the  least  idea 
of  hurting  his  feelings,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  party  and  mak¬ 
ing  certain  arrangements,  went, 
in  extreme  agitation  and  at  a  very 
late  hour,  to  Wimbledon.  He 
arrived  at  about  one  or  two  in  the 
morning,  when  sir  Francis  and  his 
family  had  for  some  time  retired  to 
rest ;  and  driving  to  the  house,  knock¬ 
ed  up  the  servants,  and  eommurn- 
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cated  on  paper  to  the  baronet  the 
cause  of  his  visit,  and  the  request 
of  an  explanation.  What  speci¬ 
fically  passed  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  so  calculated  to  aggravate 
rather  than  allay  irritation,  does 
not  appear.  The  communication 
was  carried  on  merely  by  notes, 
and,  after  a  considerable  period 
spent  in  the  exchange  of  these,  an 
appointment  was  at  length  made 
to  meet,  within  a  few  hours,  in  a 
neighbouring  wood,  and  adjust  the 
business  by  an  affair  of  honour. 
The  meeting  accordingly  took 
place ;  sir  Francis  in  the  mean 
time  having  procured  for  his 
second  captain  Gawler.  Mr.  Pauli 
was  seconded  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  a 
gentleman  but  little  known,  and 
whose  inexperience  in  affairs  of 
this  nature  was  connected  on  the 
present  occasion  with  some  blun¬ 
ders  and  negligences  which  excited 
no  little  ridicule.  See  p.  128  of 
Public  Occurrences.  To  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  however,  in  the  concern, 
the  result  of  die  business  by  no 
means  wore  an  aspect  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  The  first  fire  having 
taken  place  without  the  smallest 
injury,  Mr.  Pauli  was  questioned 
by  captain  Gawler  whether  he  was 
satisfied,  and  answered  in  the  ne¬ 
gative;  on  which  both  parties  fired 
again,  and  each  shat  took  effect, 
Mr.  Pauli  being  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  sir  Francis  in  the  thigh. 
The  fever  and  confinement  occasi  oin 
ed  to  both  were  of  long  duration, 
and  the  situation  of  Mr.  Pauli,  in 
particular,  was  considered  by  his 
medical  attendants  us  extremely 
critical.  Although  die  public  were 
destitute  of  means  to  form  a  clear 
and  full  estimate  of  the  conduct  of 
the  parties,  from  what  actually 
transpired,  from  appearances  strik¬ 
ing  and  impressive  they  almost 
unanimously  agreed  in  censuring 
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Mr.  Pauli  for  indecorum  and  bru¬ 
tality  ;  to  which  some,  in  allusion 
to  his  second  fire  in  the  field,  did 
not  scruple  to  add  the  spirit  of 
malignity  and  revenge.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  general  feeling, 
the  estimation  in  which  he  had  been 
previously  held  by  many  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  From  being 
considered  by  them  the  man  of  li¬ 
beral  sentiments  and  ingenuous 
purposes,  as  a  pillar  of  the  state, 
and  a  regenerator  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  he  sunk  into  an  object  of  ge¬ 
neral  aversion,  or,  what  was  equal¬ 
ly  fatal  to  the  grand  aim  of  his 
ambition,  into  decided  insignifi¬ 
cance.  And  though,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  those  few 
who  still  adhered  to  him,  after  his 
being  abandoned  by  the  public  and 
his  crwn  committees,  he  persevered 
in  not  withdrawing  his  pretensions 
as  a  candidate  for  Westminster, 
the  number  of  votes  which  lie  ob¬ 
tained  formed  a  miserable  contrast 
to  that  state  of  the  poll  which  the 
last  election  had  enabled  him  to 
exhibit. 

While  Mr.  Pauli  was  thus  op¬ 
pressed  not  merely  by  the  anguish 
of  his  wound,  but  by  the  more  tor¬ 
turing  retrospect  of  impaired  esti¬ 
mation  and  blasted  hones,  Mr. 
Horne  Tooke  published  two  let¬ 
ters  to  the  electors  of  Westminster, 
in  which  he  advanced  against  Mr. 
Pauli  an  imputation  of  the  most 
sordid  and  atrocious  crimes.  He 
stated  that  the  grand  object  of 
Mr.  Pauli  in  connecting  sir  Fran¬ 
cis's  name  with  his  own,  in  the 
election  for  Westminster,  had 
been  to  induce  the  baronet  to  make 
a  common  cause  with  him,  and  in 
the  expectation  of  deriving  a  full 
supply  of  those  pecuniary  demands 
with  which  a  contest  for  that  city 
is  necessarily  attended  ;  that,  being 
babied  in  this  design,  his  ventre- 
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ance  had  prompted  him  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  benefactor; 
that  two  attempts  for  this  purpose 
had  not  abated  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  that  he-  still  locked  for¬ 
ward  with  malignant  exultation  to 
the  period  in  which  it  would  be 
completely  gratified.  These  let¬ 
ters  appeared  to  many  written  with 
a  coarseness  of  language,  an  as¬ 
perity  of  manner,  and  a  destitution 
of  feeling,  by  no  means  creditable 
to  their  author.  Sir  Francis  was 
extolled  as  a  man  superior  to  every 
other.  Mr.  Pauli  was  described  as 
one  who  had  always  appeared,  to 
the  writer,  a  man  of  dark  designs, 
and  an  unsafe  depository  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  as  a  man  whom  he  had 
rather  tolerated  than  esteemed  ;  as 
one  who  had  partaken  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  convivialities,  rather  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  impertinent  intrusion 
than  regular  invitation  ;  a  state¬ 
ment  extremely  inconsistent  with  cer¬ 
tain  letters  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Tooke  to  Mr.  Pauli  himself, 
which  were  published  by  the  friends 
of  the  latter  in  his  vindication. 

While  Mr..  Pauli  was  thus  ex¬ 
hibiting  an  instance  of  the  fatal 
effects  attendant  on  disingenuous¬ 
ness  and  precipitancy,  of  the  want 
of  that  good  sense  in  the  conduct 
of  life  which  is  far  preferable  to 
the  possession  even  of  the  most 
distinguished  talents,  the  torrent 
of  popularity  flowed  with  a  rapid 
and  increasing  course  in  behalf  ot 
sir  Francis.  The  errors  of  his  po¬ 
litical  life  seemed  absorbed  by  those 
recent  circumstances  in  which  he 
appeared  as  the  injured  benefactor, 
as  a  man  who  had  been  embarrass¬ 
ed  by  liis  kindnesses  and  endan¬ 
gered  by  bis  friendships,  and  whose 
life  had  nearly  been  the  forfeit  of 
his  virtues.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  poll,  his  name  was  attended. 
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with  such  a  number  of  votes  as 
placed  him  beyond  ail  the  efforts 
of  competition.  Of  the  other  can¬ 
didates,  Mr.  Elliot  persevered  for 
a  considerable  time  without  being 
able  once  to  obtain  a  hearing  5  and 
seeing,  at  length,  nearly  an  impos¬ 
sibility  of  success,  though  he  had 
polled  a  great  number  of  votes, 
retired  from  the  conflict.  This 
now  rested  between  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  lord  Cochran^,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  the  start  on  the  canvass, 
and  was  exerting  himself  with  ex¬ 
treme  activity  before  the  prudence 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  would  permit  him 
to  decide  upon  being  put  in  no¬ 
mination.  Thus,  a  vast  number 
of  votes  which  would  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  he  de- 
cidedly  stood  forward  at  an  early 
stage,  were  engaged  by  lord  Coch¬ 
rane.  The  vulgarity  of  language 
which  marked  his  lordship’s  ad¬ 
dresses  from  the  hustings,  was  a 
striking  feature  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  period  of  agitation.  It 
seems  to  have,  been  thought  that 
no  expressions  could  be  too  coarse 
for  such  an  audience,  that  no  me¬ 
taphor  could  have  been  deemed 
unseemly,  and  no  profaneness  in¬ 
decorous  ;  and  it  .was  at  once  a 
novel  and  an  edifying  spectacle,  to 
observe  a  Covent  Garden  populace 
lecturing  a  noble  lord  into  purity 
and  decency  of  language.  In  the 
course  of  his  diurnal  addresses,  his 
lordship,  also,  repeatedly  took  the 
liberty  of  remarking  with  the  se¬ 
verest  reprehension  upon  the  na¬ 
val  administration  of  lord  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  and  of  stating  what  he  term¬ 
ed  facts,  reflecting  in  the  highest 
degree  on  the  character  of  the 
noble  earl.  This  singular  attempt 
to  convert  an  election  mob  into  a 
tribunal  of  impeachment,  in  which, 
however,  no  opportunity  existed 
to  the  defendant  of  repelling  the 


charge,  was  regarded  as  highly 
unbecoming  5  and  after  some  man¬ 
ly  and  liberal  suggestions  of  Mr* 
Sheriefen,  this  proceeding  was  at 
length  abandoned.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  improprieties,  however, 
his  lordship’s  interest  appeared 
firmly  established  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  contest,  and  the  valour 
and  success  of  his  exertions  against 
the  common  enemy  seemed  to 
operate  as  more  than  a  balance  to 
his  indiscretions.  Mr.  Sheridan 
began,  as  already  intimated,  under 
extreme  discouragement,  which., 
for  many  days,  met  with  only  slight 
alleviation.  To  those  who,  lament¬ 
ing  the  irregularities  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  private  conduct,  have  been 
accustomed  to  admire  his  elegant 
taste,  his  brilliant  wit,  and  above 
all  that  inflexible  patriotism  from 
which  no  temptations  of  poverty 
have  induced  him  to  swerve,  and 
which,  in  moments  of  national 
cfang-er,  has  led  him  to  break 
the  ties  of  party,  that  he  might 
exert  himself  with  full  scope  and 
energy  for  the  salvation  of  the 
state  ;  it  was  not  a  little  grating 
to  persons  of  this  description  to 
see  preferred  to  him,  men  either  of 
ordinary  talents,  or  untried  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  indiscreet  ardour.  I11 
the  progress  of  the  election  this 
sentiment  of  regret  considerably 
extended  ;  and,  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  contest,  the  advances 
made  by  him  were  such  as  to  show 
that  the  public  were  still  alive (  to 
his  political  merits,  and  to  excite 
even  some  faint  hope  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  Though  the  votes  of  Mr, 
Elliot  were  by  no  means  inconsi¬ 
derable  in  number,  Mr.  Sheridan 
stood  third  upon  the  poll ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which,  towards  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  conflict,  became  the 
sole  object  of  the  exertions  of  his 
friends,  as  he  thus  obtained  a  pro¬ 
spect;. 
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spect,  on  any  legal  impediment 
being  proved  to  the  return  of  lord 
Cochrane,  (which  was  thought  by 
no  means  impracticable,)  of  at¬ 
taining  that  distinction  which  was 
the  fair  object  of  his  ambition. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  lord 
Cochrane,  having  been  returned 
by  the  high  bailiff,  the  chairing  of 
bis  lordship  immediately  took 
place.  That  of  sir  Francis  was 
necessarily  reserved  for  a  future 
period,  as  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  election  closely  confined  to  his 
apartment  from  the.  effects  of  the 
late  duel.  As  his  election  also  had 
taken  place  in  very  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  (he  never  having  ex¬ 
hibited  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
being  in  fact  for  several  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  poll 
ignorant  even  of  his  nomination, 
m  consequence  of  the  advice  of  the 
faculty  attending  him,)  it  wars 
thought  proper  to  celebrate  so 
singular  an  election  with  peculiar 
distinction and  some  time  sub¬ 
sequently,  this  celebration  actually 
nook  place.  See  Public  Occur¬ 
rences,  p.  158. 

Of  the  late  ministry,  Mr.  T. 
Grenville  was  the  only  commoner 
in  the  cabinet  who  resumed  his 
situation  for- the  place  which  he  had 
previously  represented.  Mr.  Wind- 
hum  declined  standing  for  Norfolk, 


Lord  Henry  Petty  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful  at  Cambridge,  and  lord  Howick 
found  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his 
pretensions  from  Northumberland. 
Indeed  the  object  intended  by  the 
new  ministers  in  the  dissolution  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  effectually  gained. 
They  acquired  that  accumulation 
of  power  wfifich  prevented  any 
impediment  of  their  measures,  and 
gave  them  that  command  and  con¬ 
fidence,  without  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  administration  to  se¬ 
cure  public  estimation,  or  dispatch 
of  business. 

During  the  short  session  which 
followed,  mutual  recrimination 
took  place  between  the  parties  with¬ 
out  any.  particular  circumstances 
to  excite  interest.  No  attempt  was 
omitted  by  ministers -* to  mitigate 
the  inconvenience  necessarily  in¬ 
curred  by  the  late  interruption  of 
public  business,  and  in  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  these  were  found  by  no  means 
so  embarrassing  or  extensive  as  was 
originally  apprehended.  After  va¬ 
rious  vehement  debates,  and  an 
assiduous  attention  to  business,  the 
particulars  of  which  (are  related  in 
another  part  of  this  volume,  the 
session  closed  and  ministers,  reliev¬ 
ed  from  that  attendance  on  the 
house,  were  at  liberty  to  apply 
more  fully  to  the  offices  ef  their 
respective  departments. 
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THE  battle  of  Pultusk,  which 
took  place  between  the 
French  and  Russian  armies  on  the 
26th  of  December,  and  which  was 
described  in  the  French  bulletins 
as  most  decisively  favourable  to 
Bonaparte,  terminating  in  the  loss 
of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  ot  the 
enemy,  and  their  retreat  through 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  was  re¬ 
presented  by  the  Russians  in  a 
totally  different  light.  In  a  dis¬ 
patch  of  general  Benningsen  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  Konings¬ 
berg,  that  officer  states,  that,  in 
an  attack  made  upon  him  by  gene¬ 
ral  Juchet,  with  a  force  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  the  enemy  were  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  lost  according  to  their 


own  admission  five  thousand  men  : 
that  general  Kamenskoy’s  having 
departed  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  for  Ostrolenka,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  army  to  him,  had 
given  him  the  good  fortune  of  thus 
beating  the  enemy  ;  that  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  general  Buxhovden,  who 
had  been  so  long  expected,  had 
prevented  him  from  following  up 
his  Victory  ;  and  that,  although  the 
total  want  of  forage  and  provi¬ 
sions  had  obliged  him  to  retreat  to 
Kozaw,  he  had  not  been  molested 
in  his  retreat  by  the  enemy.  Ge¬ 
neral  BenningSen’s  dispatch,  how¬ 
ever  was'  strongly  animadverted 
upon  in  the  official  reports  of  the. 
French,  who,  from  a  comparison  of 
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circumstances,  must,  certainly,  be 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  though  they  may  easily 
i>e  conceived  to  have  overstated  it. 

A  suspension  of  warlike  opera¬ 
tion  existed  for  some  time  after  the 
battle,,  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  supplies,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Vigilance  and  preparation, 
however,  were  on  both  sides  con¬ 
nected  with  this  state  of  compara¬ 
tive  quiescence ;  and  no  means 
were  omitted  by  them  to  qualify 
themselves  for  those  grand  shocks, 
to  which  Europe  now  looked  with 
painful  suspense  for  the  decision  of 
its  fate. 

The  approach  of  the  French  to 
the  dominions  of  Russia,  which 
had  long  beheld  the  war  desolating 
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other  countries  while  its  own  had 
been  deemed  invulnerable,  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  government  that  rea¬ 
sonable  apprehension  which  sug¬ 
gested  the  discussion  of  the  most- 
efficacious  means  of  protection. 
A  general  armament  was  ordered 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  be 
raised  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
theexisting  population,  accordingto 
which  the  force  to  be  levied  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  600,000 
men,  who  were  on  any  requisite 
emergenc y  to  be  read  y  to  su pport  the 
regular  troops  of  the  empire.  This, 
plan  was  however  wisely  suggested 
and  admirably  'calculated  for  its 
double  purpose,  to  supply  the  waste 
of  battles  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  and  to  render  any  attempt 
at  making  an  impression  on  Rus¬ 
sia  itself  a  matter  highly  critical  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  that  should 
attempt  it,  and  connected  with  the 
bare  possibility  of  ultimate  success. 

The  levies  on  paper  were  far 
from  -precluding  the  actual  arrival 
of  new  additions  or  strength  to  the 
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Russian  general;  nor  was  BgiuW 
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parte  by  any  means  less  attentive 
to  the  arrangements  required  by 
his  situation.  Recruits  were  per¬ 
petually  sent  off  from  the  interior 
of  France  to  the  seat  of  war,-  and 
an  anticipated  conscription  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  put  in  requisition, 
immediatly  to  be  trained  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  readiness,  though  not 
immediately  to  be  marched  to  the 
theatre  of  war. 

In  the  mean  while  prince  Jerome 
was  successfully  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  war  m  Silesia. 
The  proclamation  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  though  by  no 
means  attended  with  those  results 
which  had  been  fondly  expected, 
was  not  wholly  inefficient.  By 
die  exertions  sf  the  prince  of  Pless, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province,  a  con* 
slderable  corps  was  collected  from 
tire  troops  stationed  in  the  various 
fortresses,  which  appear  to  have 
derived  some  increase  of  force  from 
the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  troops  of 
the  kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Ba¬ 
varia  were  employed,  under  prince 
Jerome,  to  reduce  them,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  inflicted 
on  them  a  severe  defeat.  After 
this  event,  the  best  mode  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  appeared  to  the  prince  of 
Pless  to  be  their  rapid  dispersion, 
by  detachments,  into  different  for¬ 
tresses  ;  a  plan  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  adopted  by  him,  abandon¬ 
ing  to  the  enemy  some  of  his  ar¬ 
tillery  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  his  baggage.  On  the  8th  of 
January  the  city  of  Breslaw,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  regularly 
besieged,  surrendered  to  the  ene- 
rnv,  who  had  begun  to  batter  in 
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breach.  Its  magazines  were  con- 
*v  siderable,  and  its  garrison  denied 
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before  prince  Jerome  five  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  his  prisoners  of 
War,  The  other  fortresses  in  Sile¬ 
sia  were  speedily  invested,  Brieg 
capitulated  ina  shorttime, Schwied- 
nitz  soon  followed  the  example. 
The  prince  of  Bless,  who*  with  the 
comparatively  small  portion  of 
troops  he  had  retained  under  his 
command,  was  driven  from  the 
positions  of  Frankenstein  and  Neti- 
rohde  by  general  Le  Febvre,  took 
refuge  in  Glatz,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  suspended  in  the  com¬ 
mand  bp  baron.  Kleist.  The  ac¬ 
tivity  and  energy  of  the  new  com¬ 
mander  kept  all  the  troops  under 
prince  Jerome  in  sufficient  em¬ 
ploy.  An  attempt  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  baron  to 
surprise  and  retake  B reslaw,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  cowardice 
of  a  detachment  of  Saxons,  who 
were  ordered,  together  with  a  Ba¬ 
varian  force,  to  counteract  the 
attempt,  it  had  nearly  succeeded. 
The  siege  of  Niesse,  before  which 
prince  Jerome  was  encamped,  oc¬ 
cupied  a  very  considerable  time  ; 
and  although  this  and  the  other 
fortresses  were  at  length  forced 
to  a  capitulation,  the  bravery  and 
perseverance  of  the  troops  and 
commanders  employed  in  their  de¬ 
fence,  did  no  little  credit  to  their 
loyalty  and  firmness.  By  their 
prolonged  exertions  in  the  defence 
of  these  places  an  object  highly 
desirable  was  effected,  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  a  great  body  of  force  from 
joining  the  immense  mass  of  the 
enemy  in  Poland,  and  a  striking 
contrast  was  exhibited  to  that  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  baseness  with  which, 
in  other  provinces  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Prussian  monarch,  fortresses 
impregnable  from  their  situa¬ 
tion,  and  furnished  with  means  of 
protracted  defence,  and  even  for 
considerable  annoyance  to  a  be- 
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sieging  enemy,  had  been  surren¬ 
dered  almost  upon  the  first  sum¬ 
mons. 

While  Silesia  was  thus  in  a  state 
which  must  ensure  it?  reduction, 
unless  the  fortune  of  war  should 
exhibit  a  most  important  reverse 

Ju 

on  the  principal  theatre  cf  hostility, 
Bonaparte  was  employed  in  pro¬ 
secuting  the  sieges  of  Stralsuiid, 
Col  berg  and  Dantzic,  the  posses- 
si*  n  of  which  last  particularly  lie 
justly  deemed  of  extreme  -conse¬ 
quence,  The  idea  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
apparently  abandoned.  Whether 
it  was  that,  having  been  repeated¬ 
ly  deceived  by  sovereigns,  their 
pledges  were  no  longer  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
with  any  confidence ;  whether  po¬ 
licy  was  speedily  found  to  require 
the  renunciation  of  a  project  by 
Bonaparte  which  he  really  had  in¬ 
tended  to  accomplish;  or,  whether 
the  boasted  constitution  of  Poland 
had  no  hold  on  the  poor  man’s 
heart  to  nerve  his  hand  for  its  re¬ 
covery  ;  it  sufficiently  appears  that 
few  of  the  Poles  contributed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  French  armies;  and  that, 
for  the  restoration  of  Poland  in  its 
former  integrity,  was  substituted  a 
government  of  the  Prussian  di¬ 
stricts  of  it,  accompanied  with  no 
specious  pretensions  to  liberty  and 
independence,  though  judiciously 
enough  contrived  as  a  provisional 
administration. 

The  representations  of  Austria, 
whose  military  establishments  were 
now  on  a  footing  of  high  respec¬ 
tability,  could  not,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  be  safely  neglected.  She 
had  a  formidable  army  in  Gallicia 
convertible  to  the  emergency  of 
circumstances,  and  capable  of  al¬ 
most  indefinite  increase  from  the 
existing  regularity,  (economy,  and 
resources  of  her  establishments.  In 
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the  situation  of  Bonaparte  the  in¬ 
terposition  ©f  this  force  might  be 
supposed  capable,  not  merely  of 
preventing  the  reestablishment  of 
the  monarchy  of  Poland,  but  of 
cutting  off  his  return  to  France, 
and  thus  subverting  for  ever  the 
fabric  of  ambition  which  he  had 
been  so  many  years  in  raising.  But 
the  perils,  and  labours,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  glories  of  so  long  a 
period,  were  not  thus  rashly  to  be 
ventured  for  an  enterprise  of  tri¬ 
fling  importance  to  him.  Nor,  in¬ 
deed,  with  respect  to  the  Poles 
themselves,  if  the  restoration,  mere¬ 
ly,  of  what  they  had  possessed 
had  been  actually  accomplished  for 
them,  wrould  their  situation  have 
derived  from  it  that  improvement 
which  many  fondly  imagined.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet  has  given 
an  interest  and  embellishment  to 
the  topic  of  Polish  freedom,  amidst 
the  captivation  of  which  we  forget, 
for  a  moment,  the  facts  of  history. 
By  a  reference  from  the  page  of 
fancy  to  that  of  truth,  the  charm  is 
instantly  dissolved.  In  no  period 
of  the  annals  of  the  Poles,  has  the 
blood  of  freemen  circulated  in 
their  frame.  The  dominant  power 
had  consisted  in  a  rank  oligarchy, 
trampling  equally  upon  the  throne 
and  the  people,  productive  of  end¬ 
less  local  conflicts,  and  periodical 
national  convulsions,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were  scarcely  more  respected 
than  the  brute  companions  of  their 
labours.  This  was  the  substituted 
system  for  that  sacred  freedom, 
which,  wherever  it  prevails,  glows 
in  the  heart  and  kindles  in  the  eye 
of  its  votaries,  and,  with  an  en¬ 
ergy  never  exhibited  by  that  long 
depressed  and  abject  nation,  con¬ 
sumes  every  impediment  in  the 
way  to  independence  and  glory. 
Even  the  improvements  projected 


and  adopted  by  the  constitution, 
which  was  prevented  from  esta=* 
blishment  by  the  interposition  of 
three  of  the  regular  governments 
of  Europe,  (who  thus  disgrace¬ 
fully  exhibited  a  precedent  for  those 
revolutionary  violences,  which  they 
have  since  so  bitterly  inveighed 
against,  and  so  sincerely  deplored  ;) 
were,  with  respect  to  the  mass  o i 
Polish  population,  merely  mitiga¬ 
tions  of  slavery.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  .these  was  scarcely  an  ob¬ 
ject  sufficient  to  compensate,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  lower  classes 
of  this  nation,  for  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  might  occur 
in  its  attainment.  Indeed  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  bondage  has  probably  pro¬ 
duced  in  them  a  supine  acquies- 
cense  in  its  pressure ;  and  it  would 
be  with  extreme  difficulty  only, 
that  they  could  be  indiiced  to 
rouse  themselves  to  shake  off  a 
load,  which,  in  consequence  of 
having  perpetually  borne  it,  they 
have  almost  ceased  to  perceive. 

The  apprehension  which  Aus¬ 
tria  might  entertain  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  naturally'  so  interesting  to  her, 
was  thus  effectually  allayed,  and 
her  hostility  precluded,  by  the  sa¬ 
crifice,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
emperor,  of  an  object  which,  per¬ 
haps,  in  fact,  he  never  intended  to 
accomplish,  and  started  merely 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  country  in  which  he 
might  he  critically  situated,  or  to 
facilitate  recruits  and  supplies  to 
his  army,  and  afterwards  to  make 
a  merit  of  the  concession  of  it  to 
the  representations  of  a  friendly 
power.  And  though  for  the  de¬ 
tention  of  Brennau  some  allegation 
was  perpetually  alleged,  more 
specious  than  sincere  ;  or  rather, 
indeed,  less  calculated  to  impose 
upon  the  Austrian  cabinet  than  to 
preserve  the  appearances  of  deco¬ 
rum  ; 
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mm ;  this  detention,  leading  as  it 
must  to  some  degree  of  irritation, 
was  thought  proper  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  In  the  situation  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  some  pledge  for  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Austria  must  have  been 
admitted  to  be  highly  important  to 
him,  and  political  expediency,  pro¬ 
bably,  was  considered  as  palliating 
conduct,  which,  in  common  times 
would  have  admitted  of  no  miti¬ 
gation.  On  the  subject  of  Aus¬ 
tria  it  may  be  further  observed, 
that  the  exertions  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  in  his  chief  military  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  empire,  were 
incessant  and  invaluable.  Those 
whose  conclusions  were  generally 
directed  by  their  wishes,  and  xvhose 
wishes  were  ardent  for  the  sub¬ 
version  of  that  colossal  power 
which  now  threatened  to  bestride 
the  European  continent,  eagerly 
inferred  that  these  exertions  on  the 
part  of  Austria  were  intended  for 
something  more  than  to  cause  her 
neutrality  to  be  respected.  After 
encouraging  Bonaparte  by  hollow 
professions  to  penetrate  deeply  in¬ 
to  a  hostile  country,  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  sword,  a  rigorous  climate,  and 
wasting  disease  should  have  thinned 
his  legions,  this,  it  was  presumed, 
Austria  contemplated  as  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  she  might  retrieve 
all  her  losses,  and  in  which  she  in¬ 
tended  to  execute  her  vengeance. 
This  was  the  alleged  object  of 
her  preparations,  and  every  rumour 
of  reverse  to  Bonaparte  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  circulated  with 
equal  confidence,  that  the  emperor 
Francis  was  coming  forward  to 
complete  the  triumph.  What 
might  have  been  the  result  of  such 
reverses  as  those  alluded  to,  and 
how  far  they  might  have  induced 
the  Austrian  government  to  de¬ 
viate  from  its  neutrality,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine.  The  secrets 
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of  cabinets  are  explored  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  their  mere  professions 
of  attachment  are  certainly  little  to 
be  relied  upon.  An  stria, however* 
had  felt  what  it  was  to  fali  under 
the  weight  of  the  energies  of  France. 
She  might,  at  the  same  time,  not 
hear  so  strong  a  spirit  of  revenge 
and  antipathy  as  was  imagined 
against  an  enemy,  who,  aider  over¬ 
running  her  provinces'  and  capital* 
by  no  means  inflicted  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  vengeance,  and,  though  he 
detained  much  of  his  conquest, 
also  restored  much  which  he  could 
never  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon.  She  was,  moreover, 
aware  of  the  benefit'  to  be  derived 
from  preserving  the  relations  of 
peace  and  friendship,  with  a  go¬ 
vernment  which  had  power  to  be¬ 
stow  rewards  proportioned  to  its 
attachments,  and  seemed  on  some 
occasions  to  pride  itself  in  that  wise 
policy,  which  liberally  bestows 
recompenses  and  honours  upon 
those,  who,  whether  by  active  co¬ 
operation,  or  by  neutrality,  have 
considerably  aided  its  designs.  in 
addition  to  all  these  considerations, 
the  ancient  disgusts  between  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  states  and 
governments  must  have  been  still 
extremely  operative  ;  and  to  this 
feeling,  of  almost  inborn  origin, 
was  added  by  Austria  that  Re¬ 
trospect  of  events,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  timid  policy,  or,  rather,  the 
grovelling  interest,  of  the  king!  of 
Prussia.  1 1  was  not  easy  to  pardon 
the  facility  with  which  that  mon¬ 
arch  was  detained  from  joining 
in  the  contest  for  the  extrication  of 
Europe,  by  disgraceful  barter  with 
the  enemy.  The  meanness  of  his 
treachery ;  the  unblushing  com¬ 
placency  with  which  he  contem¬ 
plated  the  price  of  his  dishonour  ; 
the  cold-blooded  malignity  with 
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which  lie  appeared  even  half  to 
enjoy  the  overthrow  of  a  power, 
which  both  pledges  and  policy 
bound  him  to  preclude,  if  possible, 
from  this  catastrophe,  were  but 
weak  pretensions  to  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  Austria  to  rescue  him  from 
his  existing  humiliation.  She  could 
feel  no  extreme  inducement  to  re¬ 
ly  on  one  by  whom  she  had  been 
so  basely  deceived,  or  to  return 
kindness  for  accumulated  and  in¬ 
sulting  injuries.  His  present  di¬ 
stresses  might,  not  unnaturally,  be 
deemed  the  just  reward  of  his  per¬ 
fidy.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  whose 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  lit-, 
tie  inferior  to  his  military  skill, 
might  feel  himself  tolerably  easy 
with  respect  to  the  designs  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  although  prudence  required 
her  motions  to  be  qbjjpved  with 
that  vigilance  which  is  alive  to  con¬ 
tingencies  ;  and,  in  fact,  she  ap¬ 
peared  steady  in  her  purposes,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign  took 
no  measures  that  could  reasonably 
excite  offence  or  alarm. 

from  the  battle  of  the  25th  of 
December,  nothing  material  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  hostile  armies 
before  the  25th  of  January.  The 
French  troops  were  in  canton¬ 
ments.  The  emperor  was  at  War¬ 
saw  regulating  every  process  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  supply  with  ma¬ 
gazines  and  provisions,  and  dif¬ 
fusing  order  and  animation  from 
this  point  of  his  residence  through 
every  department  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  relating  both  to  the  interior 
of  France  and  the  operations  of 
war.  The  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
had  taken  possession  of  Elbing, 
and  the  country  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic.  Being  in¬ 
formed  that  a  Russian  column  had 
gone  to  Liebstadt  beyond  the  Pas- 
sarge,  and  had  made  prisoners  of 
a  party  at  the  advanced  posts  of 


the  cantonments,  he  immediately 
quitted  Elbing,  and  arrived  at 
Mohruugen  just  as  the  general  of 
brigade  Picton  was  attacked  by 
the  Russians.  A  village,  defended 
by  three  Russian  battalions,  sup¬ 
ported  by  three  others,  was  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  by  the  marshal 
to  be  attacked,  and  the  contest 
which  ensued  was  extremely  sharp. 
The  eagle  of  the  ninth  regiment 
of  French  infantry  was  taken  by 
the  Russians,  who  at  this  period  of 
the  conflict  had  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  most  brilliant  victory. 
The  sense  of  disgrace,  however, 
in  which  the  final  loss  of  their 
standard  would  have  involved  the 
French  regiment,  produced  exer¬ 
tions  which  gave  a  turn  to  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  day  in  this  part  of  the 
field.  Tney  precipitated  them¬ 
selves,  with  inconceivable  ardour, 
on  the  Russians,  who  were  unable 
to  resist  the  shock,  and,  in  tire  rout 
which  ensued,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  eagle  which  they  had 
taken.  During  this  transaction  in 
one  part  of  the  field  the  French 
line  was  formed,  and  artacked  that 
of  the  Russians,  which  was  advan¬ 
tageously  posted  on  an  eminence. 
The  fire  of  the  musquetry  was  at 
point  blank  distance,  and  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  vigour  of  the  action  for  a 
considerable  time  rendered  the  result 
highly  dubious ;  when  general  Du¬ 
pont  suddenly  appeared  and  took 
part  in  the  engagement.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Russians  was 
turned  by  him,  and  the  impetuosity 
of  the  attack  of  ihe  32d  regiment 
upon  them  was  irresistible.  The 
Russians  were  obliged  to  fly,  and 
were  followed  till  the  advance  of 
night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit. 
Several  howitzers  were  left  hf 
them  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with 
about  1200  dead  and  wounded, 
and  500  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

About 
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About  the  close  of  January, Bona¬ 
parte  quitted  Warsaw  and  joined  his 
army  ;  he  formed  the  corps  of  mar¬ 
shal  Ney  in  order  of  battle,  on 
the  left,  that  of  Soult  on  the  right, 
and  that  of  Augereau  in  the  centre, 
the  imperial  guard  constituting  the 
reserve,  Gutstadt  was  the  centre 
of  the  Russian  magazines  ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  marshal  Soult 
to  march  towards  it,  and  make 
himself  master  of  the  bridge  of 
Bergfried,  with  a  view  of  taking 
the  Russians  in  the  rear,  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  their  retreat.  GeneralGuyot 
was  accordingly  dispatched  with 
the  light  cavalry  to  Gutstadt,  where 
a  great  part  of  the  Russian  baggage 
and  1600  prisoners  were  taken. — 
The  bridge  was  the  object  of  attack, 
undert  he  marshals  own  inspection ; 
and  the  importance  of  its  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  Russians  being  well 
understood  by  them,  twelve  of 
their  best  battalions  wrere  appointed 
to  defend  it :  the  conflict  was,  of 
course,  obstinate  and  bloody,  but 
terminated  in  the  rout  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  battalions,  leaving  behind  them 
four  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  dead  and 
wounded.  Marshal  Ney,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  himself  master 
of  a  wood,  which  covered  the  right 
wing  of  the  enemy.  An  important 
position  was  gained  also  by  the  di¬ 
vision  of  St.  Hilaire ;  and  several 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  the 
duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the  plain 
of  the  Russians  in  front.  In  these 
circumstances  (the  Russians  re¬ 
peatedly  changing  their  ground, 
either  driven  from  their  positions, 
or  retreating,  with  a  view  to  more 
advantageous  ones)  night  came 
on,  the  armies  being  still  within  a 
small  distance  of  each  other :  at 
break  of  day,  however,  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  the  Russians  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  darkness 
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to  retreat  still  further.  On  the  en« 
suing  day  the  different  corps  of  the 
duke  of  Berg,  Soult,  Davoust,  and 
Ney,  were  early  on  their  march 
towards  Eandsberg,  Heilsburg,  and 
Wormdit,  to  prevent  the  retreat  to 
Deppen  of  the  Russian  corps  which 
had  been  cut  off.  The  grand  duke 
soon  came  ud  with  the  rear  of  the 

i 

Russians,  and  attacked  them  be¬ 
tween  Glandau  and  Hoff  $  their 
front  seemed  to  support  their  rear, 
posted  upon  the  heights  of  Lands- 
berg ;  their  right  and  left  wings 
were  formed  on  a- circular  emi¬ 
nence,  and  in  a  wood,  and  were  se¬ 
veral  times  ineffectually  attacked  ; 
after  which  a  destructive  charge 
was  made  by  the  division  of  general 
Hautpoult,  by  which  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  Russian  infantry  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  or  taken,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  cannon  and  co¬ 
lours.  The  body  of  the  Russian 
army  was  immediately  in  motion 
to  succour  its  rear  ;  but  their  exer¬ 
tions  were  incapable  of  preventing 
the  enemy  from  possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  Hoffe,  a  place  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  ten  battalions  were 
appointed,  by  the  Russian  com¬ 
mander,  to  retake  it ;  these  were 
prevented  from  accomplishing  their 
purpose,  by  a  second  charge  under 
the  orders  of  the  grand  duke,  by 
which  the  Russian  battalions  were 
not  only  disappointed  in  their  views, 
but  experienced,  also,  a  dreadful 
diminution  of  their  numbers. 

These  contests  occurred  early  in 
the  month  of  February,  and  the 
evening  of  the  6th  came  on  while 
both  armies  were  in  the  presence 
of  each  other  :  during  the  night 
the  Russians  resumed  their  retreat, 
and  took  up  their  position  behind 
Eylau.  At.  a  short  distance  from 
this  place  there  is  a  flat  eminence 
which  commands  the  entrance  into 
the  town,  and  which  it  was  deemed 
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necessary,  therefore,  by  the  French 
emperor  to  gain.  The  Russian 
troops  in  possession  of  it  were  put 
into  considerable  confusion,  by  an 
attack  made  for  this  purpose  under 
the  direction  of  marshal  Soult ;  but, 
by  a  well  timed  and  admirably 
conducted  charge  from  a  body  of 
the  Russian  cavalry,  some  of  the 
French  battalions,  thus  employed, 
were  completely  thrown  into  dis¬ 
order.  During  this  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  attended  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  struggle,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  continued  possession  of  the 
eminence  by  the  Russians,  the 
troops  came  to  action  in  Eylau. — 
Several  regiments  had  been  posted 
in  a  church  and  church  yard,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  Russians 
with  extraordinary  pertinacity,  oc¬ 
casioning,  on  both  sides,  the  most 
dreadful  carnage,  till  about  ten  at 
night,  when  they  were  abandoned 
to  the  French.  The  division  of 
Le  Grand  passed  the  night  in  front 
of  the  village ;  that  of  St.  Hilaire 
was  on  the  right ;  Augereau  was 
posted  on  the  left ;  the  corps  of 
Davoust  began  its  march  early  on 
the  ensuing  mdrning,  of  the  eighth, 
beyond  Eylau,  with  a  view  to  fall 
on  the  left  of  the  Russians,  while 
that  of  Ney  was  on  its  march  to 
outflank  them  on  the  right.  At 
day-break  on  the  eighth  the  attack 
commenced,  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  by  a  cannonade  on  the 
division  of  St.  Hilaire.  Bonaparte 
commanded  in  person,  at  Eylau, 
during  this  eventful  period,  and 
stationed  himself  at  the  church 
which  had  been  so  obstinately  de¬ 
fended  the  preceding  day,  whence 
he  gave  orders  for  the  corps  of  A  ti- 
gereau  to  advance,  and  cannonade 
the  eminence  which  had  been  be¬ 
fore  unsuccessfully  attempted,  with 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  belonging 
to  the  imperial  guard.  The  Rus¬ 


sian  army  was  formed  in  columns* 
and  only  at  the  distance  of  half  can¬ 
non  shot ;  every  ball,  therefore, 
was  attended  with  effect.  To  termi¬ 
nate  the  carnage  occasioned  by  this 
dreadful  cannonade,  the  Russians 
attempted  to  surround  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy.  The  corps  under 
Davoust  were,  at  this  moment, 
perceived  by  the  Russian  com¬ 
mander  in  a  situation  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  an  attack,  and  were  in 
danger  of  being  fallen  upon  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  Russian  army  : 
to  prevent  this,  Augereau  advanced 
in  columns  across  the  plain,  to  at¬ 
tack  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  and 
thus  to  divide  their  attention.  The 
division  of  St.  Hilaire  approached 
on  the  right,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  form  a  junction  with  Augereau 
on  the  plain ;  during  the  manoeu¬ 
vres  necessary  for  this  object,  a 
thick  fall  of  snow  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  French  divisions  ;  their 
point  of  direction  was  lost ;  the 
columns  deviated  to  the  left,  and 
were  exposed,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  extreme  uncertainty  and 
danger.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
storm,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg  immediately  perceived  the 
destruction  to  which  the  columns 
were  exposed,  and  from  which 
nothing;  but  the  boldest  manoeuvre 
could  rescue  them  ;  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry  he  instantly  advanced, 
with  marshal  Bessieres  and  the  im¬ 
perial  guard,  to  the  support  of  St. 
Hilaire’s  division,  and  attacked  the 
main  body  of  the  Russians  :  by  this 
vigorous  and  unexpected  move¬ 
ment,  the  Russians  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  sustained  the 
most  dreadful  slaughter  ;  two  of 
their  lines  wore  penetrated,  and  the 
third  was  preserved  entire  only  in 
consequence  of  its  being  supported 
by  a  wood.  This  splendid  and 
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Successful  operation,  however,  was 
by  no  means  decisive  ;  the  Russian 
army  contended  with  a  firmness  and 
perseverance  which  rendered  the 
contest  long  doubtful  : — ^-during 
three  hours,  three  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  were  scattering  death  on 
this  scene  of  conflict  and  horror. — 
The  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
duke  of  Berg  served  only  to  keep 
the  fate  of  the  day  suspended,  and 
prevent  its  termination  at  the  time, 
in  favour  of  the  Russians,  instead  of 
deciding  it  positively  for  the 
French.  The  success  of  marshal 
Davoust  at  length  made  the  scale 
completely  preponderate  on  the 
side  of  the  French  army  :  his  march 
was  retarded  by  several  falls  of 
snow,  and  the  junction  of  his  co¬ 
lumns  proved  an  affair  of  extreme 
difficulty;  but,  at  length,  he  was 
enabled  to  outflank  the  Russians, 
and  gain  possession  of  the  level 
height.  This  possession  was  disputed 
with  all  the  vigour  and  ardour  of 
military  combat.  After  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  obliged,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  notwithstanding  exertions 
of  uncommon  energy  to  abandon 
it,  they  attempted  to  recover  it 
with  a  vehemence  bordering  upon 
rage  and  a  perseverance  approach¬ 
ing  to  desperation.  Their  reiterated 
attempts,  however,  were  found  in¬ 
effectual.  They  were  compelled, 
finally,  to  leave  it  with  the  enemy, 
and  to  secure  as  orderly  a  retreat  as 
possible. 

This  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  obstinate¬ 
ly-contested  battles  in  the  history 
of  the  present  war.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Warsaw  and  Paris,  with 
all  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
triumph,  and  the  losses  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  stated  at  the  immense 
amount  of  20  generals,  900  offi¬ 
cers,  and  30,000  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken.  Their  own 


loss,  however,  was  admitted  by  the 
French  to  be  considerable,  and 
general  Dohlman  was  killed  in  the 
field,  and  general  Hautpoult  died 
of  his  wounds.  That  the-  victory 
rested  with  the  Frencli  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  as  the  possession  of 
the  town,  and  of  the  eminence 
which  commanded  it,  remained 
indisputably  with  them,  and  they 
continued  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
some  days  after  the  Russians  had 
found  it  expedient  to  retreat  be¬ 
hind  the  river  Pregel.  That  the 
victory,  however,  was,  in  their  own 
language,  dearly  obtained,  is  equal¬ 
ly  clear ;  and  that  no  considerable 
permanent  or  immediate  advantage 
resulted  from  their  success  may  be 
presumed,  as,  instead  of  passing 
the  Pregel  in  pursuit  of  a  routed 
enemy,  and  instead  of  pushing  on 
to  Koningsberg,  (which,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  incorrect  prophecy,  Rer- 
thier  informed  the  empress  Jose¬ 
phine  that  the  French  army  would 
reach  on  the  morrow,)  they  were 
content  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
their  former  cantonments,  and  to 
defy  the  enemy  again  to  disturb 
them  in  their  winter  quarters. 

The  havoc  resulting  to  both  ar¬ 
mies  from  this  sanguinary  contest 
occasioned  great  exertions  to  be 
made  for  reinforcements.  The  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  and  the  archduke 
Constantine  not  long  after  joined 
the  Russian  army  with  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  troops ;  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Napoleoif,  to  repair  his  loss 
and  accumulate  a  force  fully  equal 
to  the  great  struggle  which  still 
remained,  were  unremitting ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighth  corps  of 
the  grand  army,  which  had  been 
employed  under  general  Mortier 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  more  cri¬ 
tical  theatre  of  hostility  ;  and  from 
the  different  recruiting  stations 
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throughout  France  and  the  con¬ 
quered  countries,  multitudes  were 
repeatedly  sent  oil  to  join  the  im* 
perial  standard  on  the  Vistula. — 
It  appears,  as  already  intimated, 
to  have  been  the  expectation  of 
Bonaparte  that  his  arrangements, 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
would  have  secured  to  him  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Koningsberg ;  this  anti¬ 
cipation,  however,  being  by  no 
means  verified,  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  caution  and  prudence,  and  bent 
his  efforts  particularly,  now,  to  the 
reduction  of  Dantzic.  This  place 
had,  for  some  time,  been  invested, 
but  the  siege  was  now  urged  with 
extreme  pressure  and  perseverance. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  16,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prussian  general  Kalkreuth,  an 
officer  of  tried  loyalty  and  skill. — 
The  difficulties  attending  the  be¬ 
siegers,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  so  easily  inundated,  were 
far  from  inconsiderable;  the  bat¬ 
tering  train  was  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  Stettin  and  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Silesia,  along  roads  in 
the  most  complete  want  of  repair. 
These  difficulties,  however,  and 
the  storms  and  rigours  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  were  incapable  of  furnishing 
any  effectual  interruption.  The 
troops  who  surrounded  the  place 
consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  France,  of  different 
prejudices,  habits,  and  languages, 
but  whose  efforts,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  marshal  Le  Febvre,  were 
effectually  combined  by  a  happy 
union  of  encouragement  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  who,  in  repelling  the 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  and  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  progress  of  the  works, 
displayed  astonishing  alacrity  and 
perseverance.  The  exertions  of  the 
commander  ol  the  fortress  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  less  striking 
and  meritorious ;  his  vigilance  and 


energy,  in  this  situation  of  high  re¬ 
sponsibility,  were  in  incessant  opera¬ 
tion.  Nothing  was  neglected  which 
could  contribute  to  the  means  of 
defence,  or  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy.  The  destruction  ol  the 
suburbs  being  unfortunately  found 
requisite,  in  the  system  of  his  ar¬ 
rangements,  it  was  accordingly  re-  „ 
solved  upon  and  effected :  various 
sorties  were  made  by  him,  which 
generally  terminated  unfavourably 
to  the  enemy,  obliging  them  to  re¬ 
new  works  which  diey  had  nearly 
completed.  The  destruction  of  lives 
occasioned  to  them,  likewise,  by 
these  vigorous  attempts  was  con¬ 
siderable,  and  far  greater  than  what 
was  sustained  by  the  assailants. — - 
On  the  24th  of  April  the  bombard¬ 
ment  began.  On  the  night  of  the 
29th,  marshal  Le  Febvre  having 
concluded  the  garrison  to  be  suf* , 
hciently  weakened,  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  so  much  impaired  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  attempt,  ordered  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  the  fortress.  The  governor, 
however,  was  well  prepared  to  re¬ 
sist  the  assailants,  whose  strata¬ 
gems  were  unable  to  deceive  him 
with  respect  to  the  real  point  of  at¬ 
tack,  and  repelled  the  effort  made 
by  the  enemy,  with  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  carnage.  This  overthrow  was 
far  from  preventing  a  renewal  of 
the  enterprise,  and  no  less  than 
three  separate  attempts  were  made 
on  this  fatal  night  to  get  possession 
of  the  citadel.  The  skill  of  the 
commander,  however,  and  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  garrison,  completely 
defeated  each  :  after  the  loss  of  an 
immense  number  of  lives  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  as¬ 
sailants  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 
under  the  cover  of  their  works.— 
An  armistice  of  four  hours  was 
soon  after  agreed  upon  by  the  hos¬ 
tile  commanders,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  was  suspended  by  a 
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solemn  pause  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

The  struggles  of  the  garrison 
were  not  viewed  with  unconcern 
by  the  commanders  of  the  allied 
armies.  A  council  of  war  was  held 
in  the  Russian  camp,  with  a  view 
to  their  relief  The  most  eligible 
of  several  plans  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  was  concluded  to  be  an 
attempt  by  water.  Lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  Kamenskoi,  son  of  the  late 
commander,  in  consequence,  em¬ 
barked  at  Pillau,  with  twelve  Rus¬ 
sian  and  several  Polish  regiments, 
and  landed  ;in  the  port  of  Dantzic 
on  the  12th  of  May,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  fort  of  Weichesel- 
munde.  Marshal  Lasnes  was  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  by  Bonaparte, 
on  his  first  intelligence  of  this  plan, 
to  advance  from  Marienburg  with 
the  division  of  general  Oudinot, 
and  reinforce  the  army  of  Le 
Febvre,  and,  just  as  the  Russians 
were  landing,  this  reinforcement  ar¬ 
rived  after  a  hasty  and  unremitted 
march.  On  the  15th  the  Russians 
advanced  in  three  columns,  from 
the  fortress  towards  the  towri,  from 
which  they  were  not  more  than  one 
league  distant.  The  space  be¬ 
tween,  however,  was  now  occupied 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  troops,  not  merely  to  prevent 
the  success  of  this  attempt,  but  to 
throw  the  whole  of  the  Russian  line 
and  reserve  into  confusion,  and  to 
shut  them  up  within  the  fort,  after 
cutting  off  between  2  and  3000  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The 
commander  and  garrison  of  Dant¬ 
zic,  who  had  viewed  with  the  most 
animated  hope  the  arrival  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  were  witnesses  from  their 
impaired  ramparts  to  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  its  failure.  Another 
attempt  was  made  by  a  corps  of 
S'x  thousand  Prussians  from  Kon- 
ingsberg,  who  landed  at  Nehrung, 
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and  advanced  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Frische  HafF,  intending,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  penetrate  thence  to 
Dantzic  ; — an  enterprise,  however, 
which  they  found  exposed  to  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulty,  and  which 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  after 
incurring  the  loss  of  four  pieces  of 
cannon  and  a  great  number  of  men. 

The'  moment  was  now  therefore 
rapidly  approaching  in  which  all 
the  valour  and  exertions  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  would  be  unable  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  French.  Nearly 
a  thousand  houses  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  town,  and  the  distress 
of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme. 
T.fc  troops  were  exhausted  by  a 
series  of  efforts,  interrupted  only 
by  short  periods  of  repose,  and 
were  not  only  thinned  in  numbers, 
but  scarcely  able  to  support  any 
longer  those  privations  and  diffi¬ 
culties  which  daily4  increased  ; 
while  their  means  of  sustaining 
them  were  daily  diminished.  The 
works  of  the.  enemy  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceeding  with  rapi¬ 
dity  ; — the  covered  way  was  now 
completed  ; — the  preparations  for 
passing  the  fosse  were  finished 
on  the  2 !  st  of  May  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  the  assault,  when  ge¬ 
neral  Kalkreuth  intimated  to-  the 
French  commander  that  he  was 
willing  to  capitulate  on  the  same 
conditions  as. he  had  himself  form¬ 
erly  granted  to  the  garrison  ofMa- 
yence.  This  proposition  was  ac¬ 
ceded  to  without  hesitation,  as  it 
was  obvious  that  delay  might  yet 
be  interposed  were  this  honourable- 
capitulation  refused,  and  that  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  presented  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  which  could  not  be  overcome 
but  with  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives.  On  the  27th  of  May  the 
garrison*  reduced  from  16,000  to 
9,000,  with  their  general  at  their 
head,  marched  out  of  the  fortifica- 
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tions  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
and  were  permitted  to  go  where 
their  inclination  and  convenience 
dictated;  on  engaging  not  to  serve 
against  France  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months. 

Dantzic,  at  the  time  of  its  sur¬ 
render,  possessed  eight  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  magazines 
and  stores  of  every  kind.  It 
abounded  in  grain,  cloth,  spices, 
arid  resources  of  every  description 
for  the  conquering  army.  Its 
principal  advantage,  however,  to 
the  conqueror,  lay  in  its  constitut¬ 
ing  a  place  of  the  first  order  for 
strength  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
grand  army,  while  die  centre  was 
supported  by  Thorn,  and  the  right 
by  Praga. 

But  it  is  tinge  to  advert,  for  a 
moment,  to  other  incidents  of  the 
extended  and  destructive  hostility 
in  which  Europe  was  now  involved. 
The ‘operations  of  the  8th  corps  of 
the  grand  army,  in  the  north  of 
Germany;  under  general  Mo r tier, 
must  be  fully  recollected  : — their 
exactions  and  depredations  on  the 
devoted  towns  and  territories  of  this 
country,  left  indelible  horror  on  the 
minds  of  the  unresisting  inhabi¬ 
tants;  the  opulence  of  the  few,  and 
the  comforts  of  the  many,  were 
swept  away  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
unrelenting  spoiler,  while  the  ruin 
and  despair  of  unoffending  indi¬ 
viduals  were  contemplated,  in  ma¬ 
ny  cases,  by  the  instruments  of 
these  horrors,  with  a  pity  which 
would  willingly  haye  palliated  the 
evils  they  were  commissioned  to 
inflict  ;  but  they  trembled,  lest 
their  compassion  should  be  repre- 
senfed  as  treason.  After  a  system 
of  violence  and  rap  be  had  been 
sufficiently  organized  to  proceed 
with  little  military  impulse,  in 
Hamburgh,  Lubec,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  other  places  which,  in  their1  turn, 


became  the  victims  of  imperial 
plunder,  the  corps  of  Mortier  was 
ordered  to  proceed  against  Swedish 
Pomerania.  The  attempts  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  to  detach  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  from  the  confederacy,  had  been 
such  as  would  have  seduced  or  ter¬ 
rified  to  his  purpose  men  of  less 
firmness  and  perseverance,  of  less 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  than  were 
possessed  by  this  young  monarch, 
whose  ardour,  however,  it  will  be 
admitted,  has,  on  some  occasions, 
risen  to  something  not  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  phrensy,  and  who,  it  will 
be  seen,  has  sometimes  appeared  as 
intemperate  as  he  has  been  perse¬ 
vering.  It  was  an  object  of  some 
consequence  to  Bonaparte  to  con¬ 
ciliate  this  prince  to  his  views,  and 
no  temptation  of  security,  there¬ 
fore,  or  of  plunder,  was  unemploy¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose,  A  portion  of 
Prussian  and. even  c-f  Danish  terri¬ 
tory  is  stated  to  have  been  held  out, 
at  different  times,  as  the  reward  of 
seceding  from  the  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  alliance ;  while  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  adhering  to  it  would  be 
the  Iojs  of  the  Swedish  dominions 
in  Germany.  The  failure  of  the 
overtures  of  the  French  govern? 
ment  was  followed  up  by  the  sei¬ 
zure  of  Anclam,  in  January. — 
Griesswald  was  soon  taken  by  the 
French  troops,  and  Stralsund  itself 
was  invested.  The'  operations  of 
the  besiegers,  however,  were  not 
pushed  in  the  beginning  with  vi¬ 
gour  ;  and  marshal  Mortier,  being 
intrusted  with  the  siege  of  Colberg, 
had  drawn  off  a  considerable  force 
to  that  place,  leaving  the  opera¬ 
tions  before  Stralsund  to  he  con¬ 
ducted  by  general  Grandjeam 
In  die  mean  time  the  troops  in 
Stralsund  received  considerable 
reinforcements,  and  the  garrison 
made  several  successful  sorties,  de¬ 
molishing  the  batteries  erected 
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by  the  enemy,  and  spiking  their 
guns.  On  the  4th  of  April  the 
Swedish  troops  issued  from  the 
fortress,  and,  being  divided  into 
three  columns,  rushed  unexpect¬ 
edly  upon  the  works  of  the  besieg¬ 
ers,  and  put  to  the  bayonet  those 
who  defended  them.  The  Swedish 
flotilla,  at  the  same  time,  landed 
troops  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
attacked  their  posts  at  Anclam, 
Griesswald,  and  several  other 
places.  These,  with  the  large  'maga¬ 
zines  which  had  been  established 
in  them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes.  The  Dutch  military  chest, 
inclosing  a  vast  number  of  rix  dol¬ 
lars,  was  likewise  taken.  The 
whole  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
general,  amounted  to  several  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
treat  with  all  possible  speed,  till  he 
could  unite  various  detachments, 
and  might  prudently  make  a  stand 
against  his  pursuers. 

The  animation  and  triumph  oc¬ 
casioned  in  the  Swedes  by  these 
successes,  induced  them  to  follow 
the  enemy  with  more  ardour  than 
precaution.  Marshal  Mortier,  being 
speedily  informed  of  these  move¬ 
ments,  collected  his  forces  at  Pase- 
walk.  The  line  of  the  Swedes  was 
very  extended  ;  but  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  was  determined  to  rest;  his 
hopes  of  success  on  a  bold  and  ve¬ 
hement  attack  upon  their  centre  ; 
convinced,  that,  if  he  could  gain  the 
river  Peen,  the  confusion  and  loss 
of  the  Swedes  must  be  great  in  the 
extreme.  Accordingly  at  day-break 
on  the  16th  of  April  he  attacked 
and  carried  Billing.  'Though  dis- 
playing  the  greatest  courage  and 
obstinacy,  the  Swedes  were  driven 
from  one  position  to  another,  so 
far  as  Altokosenow,  where  thev 

y  j 

were  joined  by  the  troops  which  had 
occupied  Anclam,  on  its  evacua¬ 


tion  by  the  French.  Even  here  the 
additional  force  of  the  garrison  of 
Anclam,  and  the  discharge  of  ten 
pieces  of  camion,  the  fire  of  which 
was  expected  to  inflict  nearly  total 
destruction  on  the  French  army, 
were  ineffectual  against  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  their  troops,  burning  to  re¬ 
cover  the  laurels  which  had  been 
lately  wrested  from  them.  This 
position  was  obliged  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  Swedes  fell  back  to 
Anclam.  Being  followed  by  the 
enemy,  sword  in  hand,  they  were 
compelled  to  pass  the  Peen,  with 
a  precipitation  which  allowed  no 
time  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge.  Six  hundred  prisoners  were 
the  result  of  this  pursuit ;  while 
six  hundred  more  were  taken  by 
different  detachments  of  the  French 
force  following  the  enemy  through 
others  routes ;  six  pieces  of  cannon 
werMals©  taken.  These  losses  of 
the  SRedes,  in  addition  to  the  great 
amount  of  their  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  rendered  the  actual  triumph  of 
the  French  superior  to  their  recent 
disaster  and  disgrace.  Proposals 
from  the  Swedish  commander  to 
the  French  general  for  a  truce  were 
the  result  of  this  signal  defeat.  An 
armistice  followed,  in  which  the 
islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollenstall 
were  ceded  to  the  French,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  forces  of 
Sweden  should  offer  no  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  sieges  of  Colberg  and 
Dantzic  ;  besides  which,  several 
articles  were  agreed  to,  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  French  in  their 
particular  circumstances.  In  case 
the  armistice  should  not  be  ratified 
by  his  Swedish  majesty,  ten  days 
notice  was  to  be  given  before  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities. 

The  terms  of  this  suspension  of 
arms  were  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  Swedish  monarch,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  no  little  indignation  on  re- 
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ceiving  the  intelligence  of  them. — 
He  resolved,  himself,  to  embark 
from  Ystad  for  Stralsund,  and  take 
the  command  of  his  army,  which 
was  speedily  expected  to  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  division  of  Prussians, 
and  by  an  expedition  of  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  efficiency  forming:  in  the 
British  ports.  In  the  mean  time 
all  was  quiet  in  Pomerania  ;  and 
the  French  general  had  availed 
himself  of  the  armistice  to  dispatch 
all  the  troops  that  could,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  be  spared  from  the  north  of 
Germany,  to  support  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  army  in  Poland.  With 
a  view  to  guard  against  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
whose  preparatiohs  began  to  excite 
considerable  alarm,  the  Dutch 
troops,  which  had  been  cooperating 
with  the  French  in  Germany,  were 
ordered  to  their  own  territory  on 
a  supposition  that  an  attempt  jixight 
be  intended  against  Holland':  and 
to  provide  against  any  efforts  in  the 
Baltic,  a  corps  of  observation  was 
ordered  to  be  formed,  without  de- 
lay,  under  the  command  of  mar¬ 
shal  Brune.  It  was  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  Bonaparte,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  detach  the 
king  of  Sweden  from  his  alliance  ; 
and  the  attempts  for  this  purpose, 
which  had  formerly  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  were  renewed  with  increased 
urgency  and  offers.  The  efforts 
for  direct  pacification  being,  how- 
ever,  ineffectual,  a  prolongation  of 
the  notice  to  be  given  before  the 
recommencement  of  hostility  was 
the  next  object  of  French  policy, 
which  was  extremely  desirous 
of  extending  the  period  from  ten 
days  to  a  month.  An  article  to 
this  purpose  had,  indeed,  been 
agreed  to  by  the  French  and  Swed¬ 
ish  generals  ;  but,  in  a  conference 
between  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
general  Brune,  at  Schlatkow,  re¬ 


lating  to  the  armistice,  and  origin* 
ating  in  the  request  of  Brune  for 
explanation  on  some  points,  in 
which  it  had  appeared  to  be  grossly 
violated,  this  article  was  decidedly 
rejected  by  his  majesty.  The  king, 
at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  at- 
tachment  to  the  cause  he  had  so 
long  ardently  espoused,  and  made 
so  explicit  an  avowal  of  his  princi¬ 
ples  and  feelings,  as  to  leave  little 
hope  in  the  French  general  that 
any  thing  but  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs,  or  the  representations  of 
his  subjects,  could  induce  him  to 
retire  from  the  contest. 

An  account  of  this  conference 
was  published  by  the  royal  com¬ 
mand,  and  was  interpreted  by  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  political  tendencies,  as 
exhibiting  a  singular  instance,  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  or  indiscretion.  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the 
French  general’s  attachment  to  the 
existing  government  of  his  country, 
and  reminds  him  of  a  king  to  whom 
he  owed  allegiance,  possessing  at 
once,  all  the  virtues  which  can 
adorn  a  throne,  as  well  as  all  the 
rights  which  can  entitle  him  to  it, 
now  wandering  in  poverty  and 
exile.  Treason  is  imputed,  without 
any  very  circuitous  phraseology,  to 
the  French  nation.  A  complete 
counter  revolution  is  adverted  to, 
as  an  affair  of  the  highest  proba¬ 
bility.  France  is  designated  as  the. 
scourge  of  Europe  ;  and  to  oblige 
it  to  restore  its  dethroned  monarch 
would,  it  is  intimated,  be  a  fair 
object  of  continental  hostility  ;  and, 
should  the  standard  of  Louis  the 
eighteenth  be  abandoned  by  all  the 
world  besides,  the  king  declares 
that  it  shall  ever  be  unfurled  in 
Sweden. 

Notwithstanding  the  hesitation 
and  embarrassment  stated-  occa¬ 
sionally 
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sionally  to  have  involved  the 
French  general,  during  this  con¬ 
versation,  and  for  which  the  ab¬ 
ruptness  and  singularity  of  the  to¬ 
pics,  and  the  deferential  attentions 
and  restraints  presumed  by  him  due 
to  majesty,  may  easily  account ; 
he  appears  to  have  conducted  him¬ 
self  with  considerable  firmness,  most 
explicitly  avowing  his  ignorance  of 
any  lawful  king  to  whom  he  owed 
allegiance,  and  his  resolution  to 
abide  by  the  duties  imposed  by  his 
existing  situation.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  aspersions  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  nation,  in  whose 
service  this  brave  officer  was  engag¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  almost  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term  traitor,  to  the 
general  himself,  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  deviating  considerably 
from  what  the  ordinary  forms  of 
polite  intercourse  require  ;  and  the 
expectations  and  projects  avowedly- 
entertained  by  him,  appear  as  little 
reconcileable  with  correct  and  pro¬ 
found  views  of  policy,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  just  alluded  to  were 
decidedly  inconsistent  with  good 
manners.  The  interference  of 
foreign  powers  in  the  government 
of  states,  moreover,  was  a  topic  of 
critical  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
his  Swedish  majesty,  in  whose 
country  the  course  of  succession 
has  been  repeatedly  broken,  and  a 
constitution  favourable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  overthrown  so  recently  as 
in  the  year  1776,  when  absolute 
monarchy  was  established  on  its 
ruins.  When  his  majesty,  there¬ 
fore,  adverted  to  prescriptive 
claims,  and  invoked  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  states  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France,  his  conduct  was 
not  a  little  injudicious.  If  rights 
attach  tomonarchs,  they  are  at  least 
equally  attributable  to  nations;  and 
if  foreign  intervention  be  justifiable 
restore  a  sovereign,  whom  his 


subjects  have  dethroned,  it  must 
be  equally  v  indicable  in  behalf 
of  those  popular  rights  which  a  ty¬ 
rant  has  invaded.  The  rights  of 
a  monarch,  disclaimed  by  a  people  . 
whoacquiesceunderthegovernment 
of  his  successor,  and  who,  instead 
of  being  ready  to  fight  for  them, 
would  oppose  all  who  contended 
for  them,  as  disturbers  of  their 
tranquillity  and  exciters  of  those 
horrors  which  attend  civil  and  re¬ 
volutionary  conflicts,  are  ill  entitled  - 
to  be  so  designated,  and  are  inva¬ 
lidated  by  the  disavowal  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
derived  vigour  and  sanction,  at  a 
former  period,  from  that  nation’s 
solemn  admission  of  them. 

Every  proposition  for  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  respect  to  peace,  or 
a  protracted  armistice,  being  re¬ 
jected  by  his  Swedish  majesty,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
to  improve  the  .  fortifications  of 
Stralsund,  and  in  the  erection  of 
new  works  at  Rugen.  The  ports 
in  the  Baltic,  under  the  influence 
of  French  domination,  were  kept, 
by  his  navy,  in  a  stale  of  the  most 
rigorous  blockade.  His  army  at 
Stralsund  consisted  of  about  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  Swedes  and  four 
thousand  Prussians  ;  these  the  king 
was  in  almost  daily  expectation  of 
seeing  joined  by  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  British  force,  which  might 
qualify  him  to  take  the  field  for 
active  operations  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  instead  of  confining  himself 
within  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  A 
force  was,  not  long  after,  landed 
in  Rugen  and  Stralsund,  consisting 
of  several  thousand  foreign  troops, 
under  a  British  commander,  and 
constituting  the  first  division  of  the 
expected  armament ;  but  the  arri¬ 
val  of  this  gave  no  immediate  in¬ 
terest  to  the  affairs  of  the  north, 
and  circumstances  very  speedily 
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occurred  which  materially  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  continent. 

In  the  view  of  European  hos¬ 
tility,  during  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  the  south  demands  some 
portion  of  attention.  Towards  the 
close  of  December,  war  had  been 
declared  by  the  Forte  against  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  conduct  of  the  Russian 
government  with  respect  to  the 
Crimea  and  Georgia,  its  reiterated 
attempts  to  recruit  its  forces  in  the 
Seven  Islands  from  the  Turkish 
provinces  in  the  Adriatic,  and  its 
interference  in  the  provincial  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  were  stated  in  a  mani¬ 
festo  as  the  grounds  of  this  hostility. 
The  troops  of  the  xYsiatic  provinces 
now,  therefore,  poured  into  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  the  people  were  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
Ulemas,  and  all  the  forms  and  in¬ 
fluences  of  an  impressive  'super¬ 
stition,  to  resort  to  the  standard  of 
Mahomet,  which  was  displayed 
against  its  mortal  enemies  ;  and  an 
army  w7as  ordered  to  be  collected 
under  the  grand  vizier,  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  straits  of 
the  Black  Sea  were  closed  against 
all  neutrals,  and  Tenedos  was  put 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence, 
and,  with  the  passage  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  committed  to  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  guardianship  of  a  Turk¬ 
ish  squadron.  In  the  mean  while 
the  Russians  were  advancing  in 
considerable  strength,  under  gene¬ 
ral  Michelson,  through  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  The  transactions 
of  the  Russian  government,  in  re- 
lation  to  these  countries,  it  was  alr 
leged,  ought  by  no  mean  r  to  be 
considered  as  indications  of  hos¬ 
tility  ;  the  existing  restless  and 
unsettled  state  of  these  provinces 
requiring  the  most  active  vigilance 
of  Russia,  for  the  preservation,  of 
her  own  states  from  anarchy  and 


convulsion.  The  arms  of  Russia 
met  with  little  resistance  in  these 
provinces.  Choczim,  Jassy,  Bucha¬ 
rest,  and  various  other  places  fell 
an  easy  prey,  and  magazines  were 
established  in  them  to  facilitate  ope¬ 
rations  which  might  be  required 
against  the  more  vital  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  To  promote  the 
success  of  Russia,  and  oblige  the 
Turks  to  accede  to  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation,  by  which  a  force  would 
be  released 'from  this  southern  war¬ 
fare,  and  enabled  to  swell  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  in  Poland,  a  British 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir 
John  Duckworth,  advanced  through 
the  Dardanelles,  and  appeared  at 
a  little  distance  from  Constanti¬ 
nople.  .Some  particulars  of  this 
expedition  will  be  given  in  another 
chapter  ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  occurred  which  com¬ 
pletely  frustrated  its  object.  In¬ 
stead  of  producing  accommodation 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  a 
new  power  only  was  added  to  the 
list  of  England’s  enemies ;  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  Turkey  were, 
of  course,  immediately  closed  ;  the 
British  agents  and  settlers  in  the 
Turkish  territories  were  exposed  to 
considerable  annoyance,  and  the 
seizure  and  sequestration  of  En¬ 
glish  property  at  Smyrna,  Salonica, 
and  other  places,  were  oidered  by 
the  Porte,  with  a  dispatch  which 
precluded  all  opportunity  for  pre¬ 
caution.  The  power  of  France 
over  the  Divan  became  materially 
strengthened  ;  Sebastiani  was  con¬ 
sulted  on  almost  every  emergency 
and  even  project  of  the  Turkish 
government,  and  his  influence  be¬ 
came  predominant  and  irresistible. 

The  Rr ,  :an  general  was  now 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  Da¬ 
nube.  The  fortress  of  Giurgewo 
was  soon  invested,  and  after  re¬ 
sisting 
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sisting  two  assaults  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  third  effort.  Ismael 
was  the  next  object  of  general 
Michelson,  and  was  accordingly 
placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
successful  a'. tempts  of  the  English, 
the  Russians  still  possessed  allies, 
and  such  as  cooperated  with  great 
activity  and  effect.  These  were  the 
Servians,  who  had  declared  them¬ 
selves  an  independent  nation,  and, 
when  called  upon  by  a  firman  to 
contribute  their  assistance  in  troops 
and  money,  to  resist  the  Russian 
invaders,  after  replying  that  they 
regarded  the  Russians  as  their 
friends,  and  would  be  tributary  to 
no  power  upon  earth,  ordered  the 
Turkish  envoy  to  quit  Semendria 
without  delay.  A  formidable  force 
had,  for  some  time,  been  collected 
in  this  country,  under  Czerni 
George,  and  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
which  was  little  less  disaffected 
than  Servia,  was  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  active  and  intrepid 
leader.  Czerni  George,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Russian  com¬ 
mander,  passed  the  Morawa,  with 
a  force  of  upwards  of  30,000  men. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Turks 
was  attacked  by  the  commander  of 
the  two  first  Servian  columns,  near 
Nil'  jsa,  and  compelled  to  fall  back, 
while  the  commander  in  chief  was 
equally  successful  in  a  movement 
towards  Sophia.  >  The  loss  of  the 
Turks,  in  this  affair,  amounted  to 
1500  mep  and  14  pieces  of  cannon. 
Though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
junction  of  the  Russians  and  Ser¬ 
vians,  which  was  certainly  contem¬ 
plated,  actually  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  they  con¬ 
tinued,  separately,  to  inflict  the 
most  severe  annoyance  on  the  ene¬ 
my,  who,  notwithstanding  occa¬ 
sional  successes,  experienced,  on 


the  whole,  by  far  the  worst  of  the 
conflict.  On  the  16th  of  April  a 
desperate  action  took  place  between 
the  Servian  general  Melenko  Stoik 
and  Kusansi" Ali ;  the  Turks  were 
surrounded  in  their  entrenchments 
by  the  Servians,  and  in  three  vigor¬ 
ous  attempts  to  break  their  lines 
completely  failed  ;  at  length  one 
column  of  the  Servians  was  f  orced 
and  defeated  by  the  left  wing  of 
the  Turks,  which  effected  its  retreat 
to  Widdin.  The  loss  of  the  Turks 
in  these  movements  amounted  to 
three  thousand  men.  Their  right 
wing  was  shut  up  in  Gladowa, 
where  several  efforts  were  made 
by  the  commander  for  extrication, 
but  without  any  other  effect  than 
his  own  most  serious  loss,  from  the 
effectual  resistance  of  the  enemy. 

These  disasters  produced  no  in¬ 
considerable  sensation  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  a  firman  was  issued  by  the 
Divan,  devoting  the  Servians  to 
extermination,  unless  they  instantly 
laid  down  their  arms  and  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  The  army 
which  had  been  collecting  at  Adri- 
anople,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  whose  equipment  had 
been  carried  on  only  by  that  tardy 
progress  which  characterizes  this 
people,  was  ordered  to  be  expedited 
for  its  march  with  all  possible  dis¬ 
patch  ;  and  the  grand  vizier,  at 
length,  joined  his  troops,  towards 
the  close  of  April,  with  great 
pomp,  and  soon  afterwards  com¬ 
menced  Iris  march  towards  the  Da¬ 
nube.  So  full  was  this  army,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  elements  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  and  mutiny,  that,  before  it 
had  been  four  days  on  its  progress, 
two  of  its  principal  officers  were 
massacred  by  their  own  battalions  ; 
and  so  slow  were  its  movements, 
that  it  was  a  very  considerable  time 
before  it.  came  into  contact  with  the 
enemy  ;  and,  instead  of  equalling, 
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at  last,  the  boasts  it  had  made,  and 
the  expectations  it  had  raised,  it 
served  rather  to  increase  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  adversary  than  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  national  disaster. 

While  the  war  by  land  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  thus  unfortunately  for  this 
weak  and  abject  government,  it 
was  equally  unsuccessful  by  sea. — 
A  Russian  fleet  cut  off  the  inter¬ 
course  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Constantinople,  and  a  Turkish 
squadron,  repeatedly  sent  against 
it,  returned  without  daring  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  an  attack.  After  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  English  fleet  from 
the  Dardanelles,  the  castles  of 
those  straits  were  placed,  by  means 
of  French  superintendance,  in  such 
a  state  of  repair  and  power  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  the  best- 
appointed- fleet  to  attempt  to  pass 
them  without  destruction  ;  this  at¬ 
tempt,  therefore,  was  not  made, 
but  the  straits  were  blockaded  by  a 
Russian  squadron  often  sail  of  the 
line,  under  admiral  Siniavin,  who 
also  took  posession  of  Lemnos, 
and,  after  several  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  important  position 
of  Tenedos,  at  length  effected  a 
landing  on  it  of  3000  men,  who 
completed  its  conquest.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  blockade  was  severely 
felt  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
thus  deprived  of  some  of  its  most 
productive  sources  of  supply. — 
Orders  were  given  to  the  captain 
pasha  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
communication  thus  impeded,  and 
he  accordingly  sailed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  7  but,  on  ascertaining  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  he  regarded  a 
contest  as  too  critical  to  be  ventured 
upon,  and  resolved  not  to  quit  the 
sea  of  Marmora.  The  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  capital  was  now  greatly 
aggravated,  and  to  the  discontents 
of  the  populace  were  added  those 
o:  the  military^  The  principal 
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cause  of  military  disaffection  had 
been  the  introduction  of  a  new  sy¬ 
stem  of  dress  and  tactics,  agreeably 
to  the  European  mode.  This  the 
French  ambassador  had  particu¬ 
larly  promoted.  Several  of  the 
Turkish  ministers  had  also  been 
extremely  active  in  its  support. 
— The  grand  seignior  himself 
had  shown  a  decisive  preference  to 
the  corps  which  had  been  trained 
and  disciplined  in  this  manner  ;  he 
had  even  dismissed  from  attend¬ 
ance  on  his  person,  on  solemn  oc¬ 
casions  of  state,  the  troops  whom 
long  possession  had  given  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim  to  this  honour, 
to  make  way  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
new  establishment.  This  conduct 
was  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences  ;  the  discontent  which 
had  been  long  fostered,  now  attain¬ 
ed  a  degree  of  irritation,  which  in¬ 
sisted  on  redress.  Towards  the 
middle  of  May  the  Janizaries 
crowded  from  all  quarters  towards 
the  capital,  determined  to  suppress 
an  institution  by  which  their  con¬ 
sequence  was  so  fatally  impaired  ; 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Mufti 
and  various  officers  of  state ;  a 
proposition  was  made  that  the 
grand  seignior  should  abolish  the 
new  discipline  by  a  fettwa,  a  sacred 
and  irrevocable  decree.  Attempts 
however  were,  at  first,  made  by 
this  prince  to  defend  the  seraglio  : 
this  being  found  impracticable,  in¬ 
stead  of  explicitly  complying  with 
the  proposition  of  the  insurgents, 
he  injudiciously  attempted  to  com¬ 
promise  by  sending  to  them  the 
heads  of  several  officers  supposed 
to  be  most  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
among  these,  by  some  fatal  mis¬ 
take,  the  head  of  Mahmud  Bey, 
who  was,  in  fact,  their  patron  and 
idol : — this  procedure  of  the  court, 
therefore,  instead  of  allaying,  in¬ 
creased  their  exasperation ;  they 
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immediately  commenced  the  most 
assiduous  search  for  all  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  new  code,  among  the 
public  officers,  and  having  dis¬ 
covered  twelve  dragged  them  from 
their  hiding-places  to  the  barracks, 
where  they  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces, — The  grand  seignior  now 
dispatched  to  them  a  letter  of  abo¬ 
lition,  written  with  his  own  hand  ; 
but  nothing  less  than  his  own  de¬ 
position  would,  at  this  time,  satisfy 
the  insurgents,  who,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  immediately  repaired  to  the 
seraglio.  The  Mufti  and  Ulemas 
alone  entered  the  Haram,  while 
the  rest  of  the  ministers,  the  Aga, 
the  Janizaries,  and  a  vast  concour  se 
of  people,  surrounded  the  palace  ; 
a  list  was  read  to  him  of  his  al¬ 
leged  offences ;  passages  of  the 
Koran  were  solemnly  recited,  to 
prove  his  unworthiness  to  reign  ; 
and  a  deed  of  renunciation  of  the 
throne  was  proposed  for  his  signa¬ 
ture,  and,  of  course,  immediately 
received  it.  Mustapha,  the  son  of 
Achmet,  was  the  next  day  pro¬ 
claimed  grand  seignior;  and  an  or¬ 
der  was  dispatched  by  him  to  the 
dethroned  emperor  to  take  poison; 
with  which  he  immediately  com¬ 
plied.  To  complete  the  vengeance 
of  the  Janizaries,  the  grand  vizier, 
who  had,  within  a  few  days  only, 
commenced  his  march,  was  stran¬ 
gled  in  his  camp.  No  insult  was 
offered  to  the  French  ambassador 
during  these  proceedings,  nor  any 
outrage  offered  to  private  individu¬ 
als,  of  any  description  ;  no  striking- 
change  was  produced  on  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  state  by  this  revo¬ 
lution,  which  appeared  to  have  for 
its  object  the  redress  of  military 
grievances,  but  was  connected  also, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  with  the 
hope  of  those  plentiful  supplies 
from  which  they  had  been  so  long 
tut  off,  and  which  they  can,  at  all 


times,  be  led  to  imagine  that  di- 
change  of  government  must  restore. 

The  difficulties  of  the  metropolis* 
however,  on  account  of  provisions, 
were  not  removed,  amidst  all  this 
commotion,  and  it  was  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  captain  pasha 
should  now  risque  an  action  with 
the  enemy:  exertions  had  indeed 
been  made  to  equip  him  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  exertions,  the  dis¬ 
parity  of  force  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks  was  rendered  considerably 
less  than  it  had  been.  Troops 
were  landed  by  the  Turkish  ad¬ 
miral  on  the  island  of  Tenedos, 
the  recapture  of  which,  also,  was 
an  important  part  of  his  commis¬ 
sion  :  in  three  several  attempts, 
however,  to  effect  it  he  failed,  and 
in  the  last,  so  signal  was  the  re¬ 
pulse  he  met  with,  that  his  troops 
could,  with  great  difficulty  only, 
accomplish  their  re-embarkation. — 
Soon  after  this  discomfiture  the: 
two  fleets  appeared  in  sight  of  each 
other,  and  prepared  for  immediate 
action.  That  of  the  Russians  con¬ 
sisted  of  22  sail,  10  of  the  line. — 
The  Turks  had  1 1  ships  of  the 
line,  but  only  1  besides.  The  bat¬ 
tle  took  place  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  lasted  for  eight  hours,  being 
contested  with  extreme  obstinacy- 
The  Turkish  admiral,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  action,  fought  his 
ship  with  success  against  five  of  the 
Russians,  by  which,  at  one  period 
of  the  battle,  he  was  surrounded., 
Victory,  however,  finally  declared 
most  decidedly  for  the  Russians ; 
four  Turkish  ships  of  the  line  were 
taken,  one  of  which  was  the  vice- 
admiral's,  three,  were  burnt,  and 
two  were  driven  on  shore,  and 
twelve  hundred  Turks  were  killed 
in  the  engagement.  Thus  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  Turkish  empire  were 
the  operations  of  the  Russian  war, 
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which,  in  connection  with  provin¬ 
cial  rebellion,  an  insurgent  popu¬ 
lace,  and  a  mutinous  military,  ap¬ 
peared  to  render  its  speedy  destruc¬ 
tion  from  the  continuance  of  foreign 
hostilities  a  matter  of  high  proba¬ 
bility.  Circumstances,  however, 
about  this  period  occurred,  which 
speedily  led  to  a  termination  of 
these  hostilities,  and  to  which  it  is 
now  proper  to  direct  cur  atten¬ 
tion. 

After  the  battle  of  Evlau,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Dantzie,  no 
exertions  were  omitted  by  Bona¬ 
parte  which  could  add  security  to 
his  positions  and  enable  him  to  re¬ 
sist  an  attack,  of,  with  the  least 
possible  injury,  accomplish  a  re¬ 
treat.  The  left  wing-  of  his  army 
was  stationed  on  the  Nogat,  and 
its  position  reached  over  Elbingen 
and  Braunsberg,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Passarge  up  to  Gut- 
stadt.  The  centre  was  placed 
somewhat  in  the  rear  round  Ideb- 
stadt  and  Mohrungen.  From 
Gutstadt  the  army  stretched  itself 
above  Allenstein ;  and  the  right 
wing  preserved  a  communication 
with  the  left  of  Massena’s  army, 
whose  right  was  on  the  Bug,  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narew. 
The  whole  front  of  the  left  wing 
on  the  Passarge  was  protected  by 
deep  intrenchmnets,  and  the  most 
formidable  batteries  ;  and  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  centre  and  the  right 
was  exposed  to  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  by  the  extensive  mo¬ 
rasses  and  forests  which  lay  imme¬ 
diately  before  them.  Between  the 
Passarge  and  the  Weichsell,  to 
provide  for  the  possible  necessity  of 
retreat,  a  position  was  established 
on  the  Drewentz,  where  maga¬ 
zines  were  formed  abounding  in  all 
those  articles  which  such  a  con- 
tingence  might  demand.  The 
right  bank  of  the  allied  army  was 
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stationed  by  the  Haffe,  and  stretch* 
ed  along  the  right  bank  pf  the  Pas* 
sarge  to  Wormdit.  This  wing  con¬ 
sisted  of  Prussian  troops,  admirable 
for  their  loyalty,  experience  and 
discipline.  At  Wormdit  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  army  com¬ 
menced,  and  stretched  over  Heils- 
burg,  Bartenstein  and  SchippendalL 
Each  wing,  as  well  as  the  centre  ot 
the  Russian  army,  had  before  it  an 
advanced  guard,  and  the  left  wing 
was  commanded  by  Hettman  Pla- 
tow,  whose  activity  often  led  him 
to  push  his  parties  to  Ortelsburg, 
occasioning  not  unfrequent  skir¬ 
mishes,  while,  in  every  other  part, 
there  prevailed  silent  vigilance  and 
solemn  preparation.  A  consider-  * 
able  corps  of  Russians  was  also 
stationed  not  far  from  the  Narew. 
And  on  the  part  of  the  French 
there  were,  also,  various  distribu¬ 
tions  of  force  in  addition  to  the 
grand  army,  whose  positions  have 
been  mentioned.  The  corps  of  Le 
Febvre,  before  Dantzie,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  French,  Poles,  and  the 
troops  of  Baden.  Those  employed 
in  the  sieue  of  Colberg  were  the 
German  contingent  and  Italians, 
with  a  certain  number  of  French. 
In  Silesia  the  trooos  of  Bavaria 
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and  Wirtemberg  were  still  occu¬ 
pied  in  reducing  the  fortresses  of 
Neisse,  Cosel,  Glatz,  and  Silber- 
berg.  Marshal  Brunewas  collect- 
mg  an  army  of  observation,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  and 
Dutch,  near  Magdeburg  :  another 
was  formed  on  the  borders  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  connected 
with  a  numerous  force  under  Mar- 
mont  in  Dalmatia.  The  surrender 
of  Dantzie  added  considerably  to 
the  disposable  force  of  the  French, 
but  did  not  appear  to  offer  any  im¬ 
mediate  and  effectual  inducement 
to  Bonaparte  to  quit  his  almost 
impregnable  positions.  Two 

mighty 
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mighty  armies,  however,  when  the 
season  was  favourable  for  their 
operations,  could  not  be  long  near¬ 
ly  within  view  of  each  other  with¬ 
out  the  alternative  of  pacification 
or  sanguinary  and  destructive  hos¬ 
tility  ;  and  the  confidence  still  en¬ 
tertained  by  each  party  preventing 
any  successful  attempts  for  the 
former,  circumstances  soon  occur¬ 
red  which  drew  on  an  obstinate  and 
decisive  conflict. 

Almost  immediately  before  the 
fifth  of  June  the  allied  army  oc¬ 
cupied  an  irregular  line  from  the 
Frische  Haff  to  Heilsburg  and  Ras- 
tenburgh,  Heilsburg  was  their 
central  point,  and,  as  it  lay  on  the 
Aile,  and  in  the  direct  road  to 
Koningsberg,  was  considered  of 
extreme  importance,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  strongly  fortified,  and  com¬ 
pletely^  furnished  with  magazines. 
The  line  of  the  French  was  some¬ 
what  more  irregular  than  that  of 
the  Russians,  and  reached  from 
Elbing  to  Ostrolenka,  including 
Liebstadt  and  Gutstadt.  On  the 
day  above  mentioned  the  Russian 
army  were  in  motion  ;  and,  with 
the  whole  of  their  right  wing,  at¬ 
tacked  three  divisions  of  the  French 
army.  From  two  of  these  they 
met  with  a  repulse;  but  in  the 
attack,  conducted  by  general  Ben- 
ningsen  and  the  grand  duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  on  the  division  of  Ney, 
the  French  general  was  obliged  to 
fallback  and  abandon  his  positions 
and  magazines.  Liebstadt  and 
Gutstadt  were  both  evacuated,  and 
the  corps  of  Ney  was  conducted 
by-  him  to  Ackendorf.  On  the 
eighth,  however,  Bonaparte  ariv- 
cd  at  the  general’s  camp  at  Dep- 
pen,  and  immediately  ordered  an 
attempt  on  those  important  stations, 
by  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Lasnes, 
the  imperial  guard  and  the  cavalry 
of  reserve.  This  formidable  force 
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was  opposed  by  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Russians  at  Glottau  ;  but,  at 
length,  recovered  all  the  positions 
in  advance  of  Gutstadt,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  town  by  main  force, 
the  contest  being  continued  in  its 
very  streets,  with  the  most  horrid 
and  destructive  carnage.  The 
Russians  now  fell  back  upon  Heils- 
burg.  Before  this  place'was  post¬ 
ed  a  formidable  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  supported  by  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  French, 
however,  pressed  on  and  gradually 
gained  considerable  ground.  Both 
parties  fought  with  the  most  de¬ 
termined  bravery ;  but,  as  night 
advanced,  the  Russians  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  to  their  entrench¬ 
ments.  Here  they  were  expected 
to  make  a  stand.  The  manoeuvres 
of  the  French  were,  therefore,  now 
directed  to  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Russian  right  wing  to 
Landsberg,  in  which  Berthier  was 
principally  concerned  ;  while  Da- 
voust  threw  himself  along  the  Alle 
to  the  right  of  Heilsburg  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  retreat  of  their  left. 
Demonstrations  of  an  intention  to 
attack  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  by  the  Russians  in  their  en¬ 
trenched  camp.  These,  however, 
it  appeared  were  only  a  cover  to 
the  plan  which  had  been  now  re¬ 
solved  on,  to  abandon  even  this 
chosen  and  formidable  position ; 
and,  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh, 
accordingly,  they  began  to  pass  the 
Alle,  quitting  the  whole  country 
to  the  left,  and  leaving  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  enemy  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  magazines,  and  wounded. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  the 
loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to 
nearly  20,000  men.  They  were 
pursued  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alle  near  Bartenstein.  Light 
corps  advanced  in  various  direc¬ 
tions 
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tions  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Kon- 
ingsberg.  The  duke  of  Berg  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  latter  place, 
supported  by  Davoust  and  Soult ; 
while  Bonaparte  himself,  with  the 
corps  of  Ney  and  Mortier  and  the 
imperial  guard,  immediately  press¬ 
ed  on  to  Friedland,  On  the  14th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  a  circumstance  of  which 
the  French  emperor  did  not  fail 
to  remind  his  troops,  and  which 
naturally  produced  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  recollections  and  exer¬ 
tions,  the  grand  struggle  took 
place.  Ney  was  on  the  right  wing 
supported  by  the  dragoons  of  La- 
tour  Maubourg  ;  Lasnes  in  the 
centre  with  the  dragoons  of  La- 
housaye  behind  him,  and  the 
Saxon  cuirassiers.  Mortier  was 
on  the  left  wing,  supported  by  the 
cavalry  of  Grouchy.  The  grand 
reserve  was  formed  of  the  corps  of 
general  Victor  and  the  imperial 
guard.  The  Russian  army  was 
fully  deployed,  the  left  wing  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  town  of  Friedland, 
and  its  risdit  reaching  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  the  oppositq  direction. 
Bonaparte  having  reconnoitred, 
determined  to  attempt  the  town  of 
Friedland,  in  the  first  instance ; 
and,  having  changed  his  front, 
ordered  the  extremity  of  the  right 
Ving,  under  general  Ney,  to 
advance  to  the  attack.  At  half 
past  five  marshal  Ney  began  to 
move  forward.  The  division  of 
Marchand,  also,  at  the  same  time 
advanced  to  cooperate  with  him, 
in  another  direction.  When  the 
Russians  observed  Ney  to  have 
quitted  the  wood  by  which  he  had 
been  supported,  they  endeavoured 
to  turn  him  by  several  regiments  of 
cavalry,  preceded  by  a  multitude 
of  Cossacks,  who  were,  however, 
repulsed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
dragoons  of  Latour  Maubourg, 


In  the  mean  time  a  Battery 
erected  by  general  Victor,  in  his 
centre,  and  pushed  on  400  paces 
by  general  Lennermont,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  annoyance  of  the  Russians ; 
and  which,  by  commanding  their 
attention  to  its  destructive  fire,  in¬ 
terfered  with  those  man  oeuvres 
which  might  otherwise  have  defeat¬ 
ed  the  operations  of  Ney.  The 
Russian  troops,  which  attacked  the 
right  wing  of  this  general,  were 
received  on  the  bayonet  or  driven, 
into  the  river,  in  which  an  immense 
number  perished.  When  the  left 
wing  of  Ney,  however,  had  near¬ 
ly  reached  the  works  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  town,  it  was  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  peril.  The 
imperial  Russian  guard,  which  had 
been  here  concealed  in  ambus¬ 
cade,  suddenly  advanced  upon  the 
French,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
threw  them  into  disorder,  and  near¬ 
ly  rendered  the  effort  of  the  mar¬ 
shal  abortive.  The  division  of 
Dupont,  however,  which  formed 
the  right  of  the  reserve,  marched 
against  the  Russian  guard,  who 
performed  prodigies  of  firmness 
and  valour,  but  were  unable  to 
resist  this  effort  of  the  enemy. 
Various  reinforcements  were  drawn 
from  the  Russian  centre- and  other 
corps  in  reserve,  for  the  defence 
of  the  town,  all  which  proved  even¬ 
tually  ineffectual.  Friedland  was 
at  length  taken  ;  and,  the  struggle 
being  continued  in  the  town,  its 
streets  became  the  scene  of  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  were  covered  with  human 
bodies.  The  centre,  under  mar¬ 
shal  Lasnes,  was  now  engaged,  and 
the  Russians  made  several  attempts 
against  this  centre  corps  of  the 
enemy  similar  to  that  which  had 
failed  on  its  right  wing  ;  but  the 
repeated  efforts  of  its  cavalry  were 
only  capable  of  displaying  their 
valour,  and  continuing  for  a  long¬ 
er 
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ti  pbriod  the  work  of  carnage. 
The  battle  lasted  from  five  in  the 
itaorning  till  seven  at  night.  Both 
sides  fought  with  extreme  intre¬ 
pidity  and  obstinacy,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  number  of  the  French, 
with  an  impetuous  direction  of 
nearly  all  their  force,  towards 
the  close  of  the  clay,  upon  the 
centre  of  the  Russians,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  contest.  His  de¬ 
feat  is  admitted  by  the  Russian 
general,  who  stated  his  loss  to 
amount  to  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
men.  It  Was  represented,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  French  at  much  more 
than  double  that  number.  Twenty- 
live  of  the  Russian  generals  were 
among  the  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  great  number  of  standards 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Night  did  not  prevent 
the  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  who 
were  followed  till  eleven  o’clock^, 
after  which  those  of  the  columns 
which  were  cut  Off  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  fords  of  the 
Alle  to  pass  that  river  ;  which  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  conquerors,  on  the 
ensuing  day,  marks  of  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  allied  arm y ; 
On  the  fifteenth  the  Russians  fol¬ 
lowed  up  their  retreat  to  Wehlau, 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Alle  and 
Pregel,  where  the  columns  of  the 
French  speedily  arrived,  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  still  further  retreat  towards 
the  Niemen.  Near  this  river 
several  newly  formed  divisions  of 
Russian  troops  had  arrived  ;  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  June  the 
Russian  army  approached  the  town 
of  Til  sit,  and,  after  having  trans¬ 
ported  its  heavy  baggage  across 
the  Niemen,  stationed  itself  on  the 
great  plain  on  the  right  of  the 
town.  All  the  bridges  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  immediately  after  being 
passed  by  them :  and  all  the  maga- 
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zines  on  the  Alle  Were  burnt  or 
thrown  into  the  river.  On  the 
sixteenth  Bonaparte  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Pregel,  and  took  a  posh 
tlon  there  with  his  airay.  The  de¬ 
feat  at  Friedland  having  caused  an 
order  for  the  evacuation  of  Kon- 
ingsberg,  general  Lestoque’s  di¬ 
vision  was,  with  extreme  difficulty, 
enabled  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  cotps  of  marshal 
Soult  entered  Koningsberg  on  the 
16th.  While  Bonaparte  Was  ap¬ 
proaching  to  Tilsit,  with  his  usual 
rapidity,  an  overture  was  made  by 
general  Benningsen  to  the  duke  of 
BergYor  an  armistice.  A  confer¬ 
ence  was  almost  immediately  held 
on  the  subject,  between  Berthier 
and  prince  Labanoffi  On  the  22 d 
an  armistice  was  signed  j  and  on 
the  24th  an  interview  took  Diace 
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between  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  France  on  a  raft  on  the  Niemen, 
and  after  their  conference  had  last¬ 
ed  two  hours,  the  attendant  princes 
and  generals  were  admitted  into 
their  pavilion.  While  arrange¬ 
ments  were  making  for  the  pre¬ 
liminaries,  the  town  of  Tilsit  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  abode  of  these 
imperial  personages,  who,  together 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  cultivated 
mutual  intercourse  and  politeness. 
Entertainments  were  given  in  rapid 
succession.  The  troops  of  marshal 
Davoust  were  reviewed  by  Bona¬ 
parte  in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
sovereigns,  and  occasioned  ex¬ 
changes  of  compliment  in  the 
different  parties,  probably  with 
feelings  of  a  very  opposite  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  guards  of  the  different 
monarchs,  who  occupied  appropri¬ 
ated  departments  of  the  town, 
vied  with  their  respective  sovereigns 
in  marks  of  respectful  attention, 
and,  for  a  short  time,  even  ex¬ 
changed  uniforms,  During  these 
interviews  and  attempts  at  concilia- 
T  tion, 
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1  tion,  td  which  the  policy  of  Bona¬ 
parte  was  presumed,  at  least,  as 
much  conducive  as  his  humanity, 
the  arrangements  of  pacification 
were  completed,  and  peace  between 
Russia  and  France  was  ratified 
on  the  ninth  of  July.  The  two 
emperors  then  separated  with  mu¬ 
tual  expressions  of  attachment',  and 
after  exchanging  the  decorations 
of  their  respective  orders.  On  the 
same  day  peace  was  signed  between 
France  and  Prussia. 

By"  the  latter  treaty  Prussia  is 
deprived  of  all  her  territories  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  of  all 
her  Polish  provinces,  except  that 
part  situated  between  Pomerania 
and  the  Newmarke,  and  ancient 
Prussia,  and  which  is  to  the  north 
of  the  little  river  Netz.  The  king 
of  Saxony  is  to  take  the  title  of 
duke  of  Warsaw,  and  to  have  free 
communication,  by  a  military 
road,  between  Saxony  and  his  new 
dominions,  which  were  to  consist 
of  Thorn,  Warsaw,  and  the  rest  of 
Prussian  Poland,  except  that  part 
which  is  to  the  north  of  the  Bug, 
and  which,  under  the  idea  of  esta¬ 
blishing  natural  boundaries  between 
Russia  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
was  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
dominions  of  Alexander.  Dant- 
zic  was  to  be  an  independent  town: 
East  Friesland  was-  to  be  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Holland  :  a  new 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  that  of 
Westphalia,  was  to  be  formed  of 
the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Prussian 
monarch,  and  others  in  the  pos¬ 
session  the  French  emperor. 
The  recognition  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte  as  sovereign  of  this  new  king¬ 
dom  ;  also  of  the  kings  of  Holland, 
Naples,  and  of  all  the  present  and 
future  members  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  wa$,  likewise, 
yielded  to  on  the  part  of  Prussia ; 
with  the.  consent  also  to  close  its* 


ports,  and  become  a  party  in  the 
maritime  war  against  England. 
By  the  publication  of  the  treaty  with 
Russia,  which  was  for  some  time 
delayed,  it  appeared  that  the  two 
emperors  mutually  guarantied  to 
each  other  the  integrity  of  their 
possessions,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  powers  included  in  the  treaty. 
The  kings  of  Holland,  Naples  and 
Westphalia  were  to  be  recognised 
by  Russia.  The  offer  of  her  medi¬ 
ation  to  effect  a  peace  between 
France  and  England  was  accepted, 
on  the  condition,  that,  within  one 
month  from  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  England  should  admit  this 
mediation.  The  independence  of 
Dantzic  :  the  military  high  way 
between  Saxony  and  the  new  duchy 
of  Warsaw :  the  annexation  of 
part  of  Prussian  Poland  to  the 
empire  of  Russia,  forming  also  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Prussian  treaty,  which, 
in  many  of  its  other  provisions, 
was  also  a  copy  of  the  present,  were 
mutually  agreed  to.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  their  dominions  was  acceded 
to  by  France.  The  confederation 
of  the  Rhine  was  explicitly  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia ;  who  engaged  equally  to 
acknowledge  the  princes  or  states 
who  might  hereafter  be  added  to 
this  union,  on  the  communication, 
of  any  such  change  by  the  ‘French 
government. 

The  situation  of  Prussia  in  the 
preceding  year,  before  she  embark¬ 
ed  in  the  contest,  and  her  reduced 
limits  and  power  by  the  above 
treaty,  formed  a  painful  and  me¬ 
lancholy  contrast.  She  was  de¬ 
prived  of  Thorn,  Dantzic,  and 
Warsaw  ;  of  all  the  best  and  most 
fertile  part’or  Poland  ;  of  the  com¬ 
mand  and  navigation  of  the  Vis¬ 
tula  ; 
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tala ;  on  the  right  of  which  she 
was  siiffered  to  retain  a  small  tract, 
in  order  to  connect  her  ancient 
possessions  with  the  barren  province 
of  Pomerelia,  and  her  dominions 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe’; 
while  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
she  no  longer  possessed  a  particle 
of  territory-.  Silesia  was  restored 
to  Her,  only  on  the  condition  of  a 
free  passage  to  the  troops  of  that 
prince  who  was  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  her  Polish  dominions.  The 
present  and  future  members  of  the 
Rhinish  confederacy  being  amply- 
recognised  by  her,  she  was  left 
unassisted  and  solitary.  All  the 
princes  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
who  were  formerly  under  her  con- 
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trol,  and  who  were  to  be  permitted 
to  retain  or  recover  their  possession, 
being  induced  or  compelled  to 
join  the  federation  of  the  Rhine, 
th  eir  resources,  instead  of  being 
combined  for  her  defence,  must 
be  capable  at  the  suggestion  of 
France  of  being  directed  to  her 
ruin.  The  causes  which  led  to  this 
humiliation  of  Prussia  are  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  be  particularly  dwelt  upon. 
Her  jealousy  of  Austria,  and  her 
acquiescence  in  the  encroachments 
and  even  the  insults  of  Bonaparte, 
have  led  to  that  ruin  which,  for  the 
sake  of  Europe,  will  be  sincerely 
lamented ;  but,  with  respect  to 
Prussia  herself,  would  have  been 
deplored  with  inexpressibly  more 
bitterness  than  it  is,  if  it  had  been 
incurred  in  the  struggle  for  an  ho¬ 
nest  and  /  magnanimous  system  of 
policy.  But  she  deceived  the  hopes 
of  the  good,  and  even  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  wise.  She  suffered 
Bonaparte  to  extend  his  usurpation, 
and  to  consolidate  his  power,  care¬ 
less  who  were  the  victims  of  his 
depredation  around  her,  and  not 
considering,  that,  however  remote¬ 
ly  he  was  pursuing  his  career  of 


havoc,  he  was  only  forming  a  larg¬ 
er-  circle  to  be  at  length  complet¬ 
ed  in  herself.  Relying  on  her  own 
strength,  such  speculations  were 
considered  by  her  as  exhibiting 
only  imaginary  dangers  ;  and  hop¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  which  might  raise  her  to  be 
the  first  power  in  Germany,  she 
favoured  hi  s'  views,  and  apologiz¬ 
ed  for  his  excesses  ;  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  lifting  her  hand 
or  voice  in  opposition  to  his  power. 
But  she  neither  blushed  nor  trem¬ 
bled  to  share  in  his  spoil.  She  was 
eager  to  receive  the  bribe  of  her 
inactivity  from  the  pillage  of  the 
innocent,  whom  she  was  bound  by 
the  most  positive  as  well  as  natural 
engagements  to  protect.  The  pro¬ 
perty  which  sjie  had  not  the  spirit  to 
plunder  she  had  the  meanness  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and,  after  neglecting  op¬ 
portunities  of  alliance,  which  might 
probably  have  effected  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  universal  enemy, 
she  at  length  inveighed  against 
those  atrocities  which  she  had  en¬ 
couraged,  and  those  spoliations  in 
which  she  had  participated,  re¬ 
fused  to  proceed  in  the  road  in 
which  she  had  so  long  advanced 
without  reluctance,  and  entered 
the  lists  alone  with  an  adversary 
whom  she  had  been  repeatedly  able 
to  control,  but  by  whom  she  was 
now  sure  to  be  defeated  ! 

In  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Russia,  the  teritories  restored 
to  Prussia  are  stated  to  have  been 
delivered  up  from  the  wish  of 
Bonaparte  to  oblige  the  Russian 
emperor;  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
timation  of  its  being  required  by 
Russia  as  a  guarantee  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire.  Germany  was,  in¬ 
deed,  left  completely  to  her  fate. 
The  acknowledgment  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  not  only  of  what  Bonaparte 
had  already  done,  but  of  what  he 
T  2  might 
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might  do,  at  least  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine  ;  and  the  guarantee,  not  only 
of  the  possessions  of  France,  but 
also  of  those  of  the  powers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  treaty,  left  open  an 
immense  field  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  France,  in  which 
Russia  formerly  possessed  the  right 
and  announced  the  determination 
to  resist  her  claims*  With  a  spirit 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
magnanimity  usually  ascribed  to 
him,  Alexander  consented  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  increase  of  territory  from 
the  dominions  of  his  defeated  ally  ; 
and  thus,  by  yielding  to  receive  as 
an  obligation  what  blasted  his 
fame,  gratified  the  subtle  policy  of 
Bonaparte.  Turkey  was  treated  with 
little  respect  by  her  confederate, 
who  stipulated  that,  on  intelligence 
of  this  peace,  to  which  she  was  no 
party,  she  should  instantly  cease 
from  hostility  with  Russia,  and 
agree  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
that  power,  under  the  mediation 
of  France.  So  cqmpulsory  an  in¬ 


terference  appeared  certainly  bu% 
little  less  likely  to  proceed  from 
contempt  than  friendship.  The 
article  concerning  the  mediation  df 
Russia  between  England  and 
France,  was  attended  with  a  limi¬ 
tation  as  to  time,  which  would 
scarcely  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  this  mediation  was  suggested, 
or  accepted  by  France,  in  any 
thing  of  the  real  spirit  of  concilia¬ 
tion. 

It  could  not  but  be  noticed  that 
no  provisions  were  introduced  into 
the  treaty  respecting  Cattaro,  or 
the  Seven  Islands  ;  or  relating  to 
the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  This  circumstance  made 
it  undoubted  that,  whatever  was 
developed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
much  yet  remained  to  be  explored. 
Indeed,  the  secret  articles  of 
treaties  are  not  unfrequently  of 
more  importance  than  what  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  public  observation,  and 
are  often  inconsistent  with  profes¬ 
sions  solemnly  made,  and  expecta¬ 
tions  studiously  excited.- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Expeditions  of  the  British  Arms — of  Admiral  Duckworth  to  Constanti¬ 
nople — Negotiation  with  the  Porte — Humiliating  Spectacle  exhibited  hy 
a  British  Admiral — Injury  sustained  by  the  British  Squadron — Expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt — Capture  of  Alexandria — Attempt  on  Rosetta — Impru¬ 
dence  of  the  Commander — Defeat  and  Return  of  the  Troops — A  second 
Attempt  resolved  on — Treachery  of  the  Mamalukes — Detachment  of  the 
British  Troops  completely  cut  off- — Preparations  an  a  large  Scale  for  the 
Expulsion  of  tire  English — Advance  of  the  Governor  of  Egypt  from 
Cairo  to  Alexandria — Evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  English —Circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Recaptu  re  of  Buenos  Ayres — Arrival  in  the  River  Plata  of 
British  Troops  from  the  Cape  —under  Sir  S.  Auchmuty — under  General 
Whitelocke  —  Attempt  to  retake  Buenos  Ayres — Mode  of  Defence  adopted 
by  the  Town, — Plan  of  Attack — Disasters  of  the  British  Troops — Con¬ 
vention  between  the  English  and  Spanish  Generals — Evacuation  of  the 
River  Plata  by  the  English— -Trial  of  Sir  Home  Popham — Fate  of  Mi¬ 
randas  Expedition - — Capture  of  Curacoa — Expedition  to  Copenhagen- 
General  Opinion  of  it — Force  employed  in  it — Proclamation  of  the  British 
Commanders — Bombardment  of  the  City — Its  Surrender — Terms  of  it— 
Humane  Attention  of  the  British  Commanders. 


THE  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  led  to  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  that  harmony  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  the  latter 
power  and  Great  Britain.  The 
victory  of  lord  Nelson  at  Aboukir, 
and  the  subsequent  advantages 
gained  by  the  British  army  in 
Egypt,  had  excited  the  most  lively 
regard  of  the  Turks,  whose  at¬ 
tachment  was  attended  with  vari¬ 
ous  commercial  privileges  and 
facilities,  not  lightly  to  be  abandon¬ 
ed.  To  political  expedience,  how¬ 
ever,  involving  the  highest  interest 
of  any  people,  all  other  consi¬ 
derations  must  yield;  and,  Rus¬ 
sia  being  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Porte,  by  the  instigation  of 
France,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
England  to  attempt  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  difference,  and 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  direction 
of  the  strength  of  her  ally  towards 
the  south  of  Europe.  For  this 
purpose  admiral  Duckworth  was 


instructed  to  proceed  with  seven 
sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two 
sloops,  to  force  the  Dardanelles 
and  bombard  Constantinople,  if 
certain  terms  should  not  be  acced¬ 
ed  to  by  the  Turkish  government. 
On  the  19th  of  March  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  fulfil  his  orders.  The  fire 
from  the  outer  castles  but  little 
annoyed  his  ships,  but  a  very 
heavy  cannonade  was  sustained  on 
the  passage  between  Sestos  and 
Abydos  from  both  castles,  and 
within  point  blank  shot.  The  su¬ 
perior  return  it  received,  however, 
considerably  diminished  its  effect 
on  the  stern  most  vessels.  A  small 
Turkish  squadron,  at  anchor,  to 
the  north-east  of  the  castles,  was 
attacked  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
driven  on  shore,  where  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  the  guns  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  battery  at  Point  Pesques 
were  spiked  by  a  detachment  of 
marines  from  the  Active.  On 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  the 
T  3  squadron 
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squadron  anchored  about  eight 
miles  from  the  city.  The  dispatches 
of  Mr.  Arbuthnoc,  the  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  who  had  quitted  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  was  on  board  the 
admiral’s  ship,  were  conveyed  by 
>  a  ilag  of  truce.  Y'sak  Bey,  one  of 
the  ministers,  came  off,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  wait  on  the  ambassador, 
and  his  expressions  implied  that 
the  Turkish  government  was  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  of  accommodation. 
Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  the  ambassador  was 
taken  ill,  and  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  in  agitation  devolved  upon 
the  admiral.  The  negotiation  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  27th  ;  and,  in  the 
interval,  such  was  the  unfortunate 
state  of  the  weather  that  k  was  not 
at  any  time  in  the  power  of  sir  J. 
Duckworth  to  have  occupied  a 
situation  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  commence  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  The  urgency  of  represen¬ 
tation  to  the  , Divan,  through  the 
long  series  of  his  dispatches,  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  reiterated  menaces 
of  hostility  and  destruction,  in 
mortifying  opposition  to  that  state 
of  imbecility  which  he  actually  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  of  which  the  Turks 
were  well  aware,  and  well  knew 
how  to  avail  themselves.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  novel  and  humiliating 
spectacle  for  a  British  admiral  to 
employ  so  many  successive  days  in 
repeating  threats  which  he  had  no 
power  to  enforce,  and  in  exciting- 
only  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
the  enemy.  At  length  it  became 
necessary  to  terminate  an  exhibition 
thus  disgraceful.  The  time  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  English 
commander  in  empty  menaces  had 
been  employed  by  the  Turks  in  the 
most  active  repairs  and  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  whole  line  of  the  coast 
presented  a  chain  of  batteries.. 


Twelve  line  of  battle  ships  wera 
ready  with  their  sails  bent  and 
filled  with  troops ;  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  small  graft,  with  fire 
vessels,  had  been  collected  ;  and 
the  troops  assembled  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  constituted  a  very  formidable 
fyree.  Had  the  weather  at  length 
favoured  an  attack,  these  accumu¬ 
lated  means  of  resistance  by  the 
enemy  must  have  been  attended 
with  a  doubtful  issue  to  the  British 
squadron  ;  and  even  had  the  squa¬ 
dron  succeeded  against  all  this  op¬ 
position,  the  repassage  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  was  still  requisite  to  com¬ 
plete  its  triumph ;  and,  in  its  ne¬ 
cessarily  mutilated  state,  after  such 
a  conflict,  could  have  been  barely 
practicable.  The  idea  of  waiting 
for  a  wind,  to  bombard  the  city, 
was  now  abandoned  ;  and,  wound¬ 
ed  as  the  British  commander  ac¬ 
knowledges  himself  to  have  been 
in  pride  and  ambition,  on  the  first 
of  March  he  weighed  anchor,  and 
by  the  next  day  before  noon,  every 
ship  had  cleared  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles.  This  escape,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  from  destruction, 
and  not  from  very  serious  loss  and 
injury.  The  fire  of  the  inner 
castles,  which  had  been  severe  in 
tire  first  passage,  was  more  than 
doubly  formidable  on  the  return. 
The  Windsor  Castle  was  struck  by 
a  granite  shot  of  800  pounds  weight. 
The  killed  and  wounded  during  this 
critical  operation  amounted  to  a 
Considerable  number.  The  damage 
done  to  most  of  the  ships  in  hull, 
masts,  and  rigging,  was  very  great; 
In  the  whole  of  this  deplorable 
affair  we r e  k  i  1 1  ed  an  d  w  o  u  n  ci  e  d  a  b  o  n  t 
300  British  officers  and  seamen;  an 
expenditure  of  valour  and  blood 
which,  under  wise  direction,  has 
often,  besides  adding  to  the  glory 
of  the  country,  purchased  for  it 
advantages  of  the  first  importance, 
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but  which  was  here  connected  only 
with  disaster  and  humiliation. 

The  idea  of  the  expedition  was 
certainly  judicious  and  even  grand# 
but  the  means  employed  were  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  to  .the  end ;  and 
no  advertence  seems  to  have  been 
given  bw  those  who  planned  this 
scheme,  to  those  circumstances  of 
wind  and  weather,  which,  in  enter¬ 
prises  of  such  a  description,  ought 
ever  to  be  expected  to  occur  to 
delay  the  operations  of  a  large 
force,  and  frustrate  the  success  of 
a  small  one.  On  a  project  of  such 
consequence,  a  larger  fleet  should 
have  been  sent.  The  Russian  fleet 
might  have  been  required  to  join 
the  British ;  and,  for  an  object 
principally  Russian,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  would  have  exerted  itself 
to  the  utmost.  But  above  all, 
troops  should  have  accompanied 
the  expedition.  These  abounded, 
and  were  unemployed,  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  By  the  landing  of  these 
upon  the  coast,  the  line  of  fortifi¬ 
cations  might  have  been  destroyed, 
and  their  renewal  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  fire  of  one  or  two 
ships  ;  which,  if  the  admiral’s  force 
had  been  as  large  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  might  easily  have  been 
spared,  and  stationed  off  those 
points  most  likely  to  effect  annoy¬ 
ance,  particularly  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles,  The  passage  be* 
ing  thus  preserved  clear,  the  fleet 
might  have  waited  the  contingen¬ 
cies  of  weather ;  and,  indeed,  by 
cutting  off  supplies  from  the  city, 
would  eventually  have  answered  its 
purpose  as  effectually  as  by  bom¬ 
bardment,  The  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  must  inevitably  have  yielded. 
Commercial  relations  would  have 
continued  uninterrupted  ;  the  Rus¬ 
sians  on  the  Danube  would  have 
joined  their  brethren  on  the  Vis¬ 
tula  ;  and  the  British  at  ms  would 
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have  been  unstained  and  triumph¬ 
ant. 

While  admiral  Duckworth  was 
advancing  to  Constantinople  to  fix 
between  the  two  countries  those 
relations  which  were  in  a  situation 
highly  critical,  an  English  expe¬ 
dition  was  proceeding  towards 
another  point  of  the  Turkish  do¬ 
minions.  On  the  6th  of  March 
a  detachment,  consisting  of  about 
5000  men,  under  the  command  of 
general  Fraser,  was  embarked  at 
Messina  in  33  transports,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Alexandria.  The  day  after  quit¬ 
ting  Messina  19  of  the  transports 
parted  company.  On  the  16th  of 
March  the  remainder  came  to  an 
anchor  before  Alexandria.  The 
intelligence  which  was  received  from 
major  Misset,  the  British  resident 
at  this  place,  who  had  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  expedition,  stated 
that  the  inhabitants  were  well  af¬ 
fected  to  the  British ;  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  diminished  force 
of  the  troops,  therefore,  a  landing 
should  be  immediately  effected,  and 
that  within  24  hours  a  body  of 
Albanians  was  expected  to  arrive 
to  the  assistance  of  the  garrison. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  commander-  occupied  the 
spot  rendered  memorable  by  the 
victory  under  the  heroic  Aber¬ 
crombie.  Detachments  were  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  take  possession 
of  Aboukir  castle  and  the  cut  be- 
' tween  the  lakes  Maadie  and  Mas- 
cati,  by  which  the  Albanians  were 
expected.  A  summons  was  now- 
sent  to  the  inhabitants.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  immediately  dispatched 
in  return  ;  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  to  and  signed! ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  2 1st  general  Fraser 
took  possession  of  the  pl  ace. 

In  consequence  of  tire  represen- 
ations  of  major  Misset,  that,  un- 
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less  Rosetta  and  Rahmanie  were 
also  taken,  the  inhabitants  of  Alex¬ 
andria  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
famine,  1500  men  were  detached 
against  these  places,  under  major- 
general  Wauchope.  No  opposition 
occurred  to  the  troops  on  their 
march  towards  Rosetta,  and  the 
heights  of  Abourmandour,  which 
command  it,  were  occupied  with- 
put  any  loss.  Instead  of  retaining 
possession  of  this  post,  the  general 
was  induced,  without  any  previous 
examination,  to  enter  the  town  with 
his  whole  force.  Preparations, 
however,  had  been  made  for  his 
reception,  Turks  and  Albanians 
had  been  posted  in  various  build¬ 
ings  arid  advantageous  situations, 
and  from  every  window  and  roof 
he  was  assailed  by  such  a  severe 
fire  of  musquetry,  that  his  troops 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  SCO  killed 
and  wounded.  The  commander 
was  killed  by  a  discharge  from  one 
of  the  houses,  and  brigadier-ge¬ 
neral  Meade  was  wounded.  In 
the  trying  situation  to  which  the 
troops  were  thus  rashly  exposed, 
they  behaved  with  the  most  admi¬ 
rable  courage  and  discipline,  and 
were  able  to  effect  their  retreat  in 
good  order  to  Aboukir,  whence  they 
returned  to  Alexandria. 

Provisions  were  now  become  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  in  this  place,  and 
the  renewed  representations  of 
major  Misset,  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  Rosetta,  were  corroborated 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  in 
the  name  of  the  inhabitants  ;  who 
stated  that  a  famine  must  be  the 
inevitable  and  speedy  consequence, 
if  this  measure  were  not  executed. 
Another  and  stronger  corps  was 
therefore  dispatched  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  important  busi¬ 
ness,  under  brigadier-general  Stu¬ 
art.  On  the  9th  of  April  this 


force  took  post  opposite  the  Alex* 
andrian  gate  of  Rosetta.  The 
summons  of  the  town  being  neg-* 
lected,  they  began  to  form  their 
batteries.  The  British  commander 
had  conceived  the  greatest  hopes 
from  the  promised  assistance  of 
the  Mamalukes,  and  their  appear¬ 
ance  was  now  expected  daily,  and 
even  hourly.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Macleod  was  sent  to  seize  an  im¬ 
portant  post  at  the  village  Elham- 
ed,  by  which  the  junction  of  this 
expected  succour  with  the  British 
force  might  be  facilitated.  After 
waiting  in  these  circumstances  a 
considerable  time  without  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  any  intelligence  respecting 
this  requisite  assistance,  a  resolution 
was  taken  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
to  retire  on  the  ensuing  day.  Earl\y 
however,  in  the  morning  colonel 
Macleod  informed  the  general  that 
60  or  70  large  vessels  full  of  troops 
were  descending  the  Nile.  The 
danger  was  now  alarming,  and  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Orders 
were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
colonel  to  abandon  his  position  and 
return  to  the  main  body  ;  but  these 
orders  were  most  unfortunately 
intercepted.  The  commander  him¬ 
self  withdrew  immediately  with  his 
army  formed  in  a  hollow  square, 
taking  with  him  all  the  cannon  and 
ammunition  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  crisis  would  permit. 
The  troops  kept  the  most  compact 
order,  and  presented  each  way  so 
formidable  a  front,  that  the  pur¬ 
suers,  with  all  their  superiority  of 
numbers  and  impetuosity  of  attack, 
were  unable  to  break  them,  and  a 
smaller  los^  was"' experienced  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  fear¬ 
ed.  The  detachment  at  Elha- 
med,  however,  wras  completely  cut 
oft,  and  the  whole  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  expedition 

under 
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under  general  Stuart,  consisted  of 
at  least  a  thousand  men.  • 

This  succession  of  disasters  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  To  be  defeated  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  which  had  pro- 
duced  some  of  the  fairest  wreaths 
to  adorn  the  brow  of  British  valour, 
was  particularly  mortifying.  Dis¬ 
aster,  however,  was  totally  uncon¬ 
nected  with  ignominy  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  troops,  who,  in  both  the  cases 
ab©ve  related,  exhibited  all  that 
discipline,  intrepidity,  and  perse¬ 
verance  for  which  they  are  so  no¬ 
bly  distinguished.  But  though 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of 
the  troops  were  unimpeachable  in 
both,  the  judgment  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  the  first  was  by  no 
means  so.  The  idea  of  quitting 
the  eminence  by  which  Rosetta 
was  fully  commanded,  and  march¬ 
ing,  with  all  his  troops,  into  the 
town,  without  having  examined  it, 
and  “without  having  had  any  in¬ 
tercourse  with  it,  and  also  without 
any  artillery  by  which  he  might 
have  swept  its  squares  and  streets, 
appears  the  result  of  extreme  im¬ 
becility  or  infatuation.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  itself  to  Rosetta,  in  the 
-existing  circumstances  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  was  wisely  resolved  on.  The 
taking  possession  of  this  place  was 
an  object  of  Bonaparte  immediate¬ 
ly  after  his  landing  in  Egypt.  The 
interruption  likely  to  occur  in  the 
regular  supplies  of  Alexandria, 
from  its  occupation  by  an  enemy, 
renders  the  acquisition  ©f  Rosetta, 
not  indeed,  necessarily,  in  all  cares, 
indispensable,  but,  with  a  view  to 
contingency  and  even  probability, 
a  primary  object  ot  attention.  But 
to  accomplish  such  an  object, 
which  every  well  digested  plan 
must  have  comprehended,  a  su¬ 
perior  force  to  what  was  actually 
sent  t©  Egypt  should  hqve  been 


employed.  Indeed  the  expedition 
itself  to  Egypt  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  necessary  or 
prudent  at  the  time  of  its  being 
undertaken.  The  French  had  made 
no  preparations  for  such  a  conquest, 
and  had  no  means  of  effecting  it. 
The  occupation  of  the  coast  of  the 
eountfy  (and,  with  the  force  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  expedition,  more 
than  this  was  obviously  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  even  this  probably  could 
not  have  been  maintained)  could 
have  been  of  no  material  advan¬ 
tage,  and  a  force  was  locked  up 
by  this  enterprise  which  might  have 
been  employed  to  purposes  of  the 
utmost  consequence. 

The  anticipations  entertained  of 
a  famine  at  Alexandria  were  hap¬ 
pily  not  verified  by  events.  For 
several  months  the  British  troops 
remained  in  possession  of  it,  with¬ 
out  Rosetta,  and  provisions  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  plentiful. 
Preparations  however  were  mak¬ 
ing  at  Cairo  upon  a  large  scale  to 
effect  their  expulsion  ;  and  on  the 
eighth  of  August  the  governor  of 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
advanced  towards  Alexandria.  The 
degree  of  importance  attached  to 
the  possession  of  this  place  by  the 
new  ministry,  had  regulated  their 
instructions  to  the  commander  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  in  contin¬ 
gencies  ;  and  the  diminished  state 
of  his  forces,  the  disaffection  frorra 
the  inhabitants  which  must  have 
resulted  from  his  vigorous  and  de¬ 
termined  opposition,  and  the  vaxt 
body  now  collected  against  him, 
induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  a  defence.  On  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  to  the  town,  therefore, 
he  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  announcing 
that,  on  condition  of  the  delivery 
of  British  prisoners,  the  army  un¬ 
der  his  command  should  immedi¬ 
ately 
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ately  evacuate  Egypt.  This  con¬ 
dition  was  accepted  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  it  was  made.  The 
•English  force  almost  immediately 
embarked,  and  on  the  22 d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  standard  of  Mahomet 
again  waved  on  the  towers  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  public  feelings  were  consider¬ 
ably  agitated  by  rumours  of  the 
recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
it  was  soon  confirmed,  that  the 
tranquil  acquiescence  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  on  its  occupation  by  gene¬ 
ral  Beresford,  was  not  of  long  du¬ 
ration.  Both  loyalty  and  super¬ 
stition  animated  considerable  num¬ 
bers  to  exert  themselves  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  English.  The  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  regulations  adopted  was 
insufficient  to  conciliate  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  an  heretical  government. 
The  recollection  of  the  treasure 
carried  off  by  the  invaders  was  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  exaspera¬ 
tion,  and  the  smallness  of  the  force 
remaining  to  protect  an  acquisition 
of  such  extent  and  consequence, 
furnished,  perhaps,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  motive  to  attempt  wresting  it 
from  their  hands.  Several  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  municipality  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  organize  the  means  of  re¬ 
sistance.  Pueridon,  a  member  of 
this  body,  exerted  himself  with 
great  prudence  and  address  in  sti¬ 
mulating  the  ardour  o i  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  collecting  depots  of  arms. 
Colonel  Liniers,  a  French  officer 
in  the  Spanish  service,  was  at  the 
same  time  in  full  activity  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  from  which 
it  "was  impossible  to  prevent  his 
passing  to  the  south  whenever  a 
fair  wind  occurred.  Having  ani- 
mated  the  people  of  the  town  with 
a  strong  spirit  of  hostility,  and  form¬ 
ed  in  it,  in  places  best '  calculated 
for  annoyance,  magazines  of  arms. 


Pueridon  withdrew  with  the  most 
regular  and  disciplined  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  to  collect  a  force  with 
which  he  might  soon  successfully 
advance  again  and  commence  an 
attack.  He  was  speedily  joined 
by  numbers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  governor  was 
now  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of 
his  new  settlement.  Justly  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  conflict  should 
not  be  delayed  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment,  while  the  enemy  was  thus 
reinforcing  and  extending  his  pre¬ 
parations.,  and  his  own  strength 
was  incapable  of  receiving  any  ad¬ 
dition,  he  proceeded,  at  the  head  of 
500  men,  five  leagues  from  the 
town,  and  made  a  successful  attack 
on  1500  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
already  collected,  taking  a  number 
of  prisoners,  and  nine  pieces  of  can¬ 
non.  The  troops  under  colonel 
Liniers,  however,  soon  after  joined 
Pueridon,  without  the  slightest 
molestation,  and  their  united  forces 
now  advanced  towards  the  town, 
General  Beresford,  well  knowing 
the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants, 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
a  distance ;  but  a  succession  of  the 
most  violent  rains  taking  place, 
the  roads  were  totally  impracti¬ 
cable  for  every  thing  but  cavalry. 
This  intention  therefore  was  neces¬ 
sarily  abandoned.  'Hie  enemy, 
possessing  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  horses,  were  but  little  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  were  now  very  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  town  in  several  di¬ 
rections.  rPhe  various  avenues 
were  soon  after  filled  by  the  Spanish 
army,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
armed  in  great  numbers  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  and  churches, 
designing  to  conduct  a  war  of  am¬ 
bush.  On  the  12th  of  August  a 
smart  firing  began  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  which 
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returned  with  great  effect  by  the 
British  artillery  planted  towards 
the  principal  streets  leading  to  the 
grand  square.  The  castle  was 
commanded  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses  by  the  armed  inhabitants, 
and  a  cannon  had  been  raisedto  the 
top  of  one  of  the  churches  which 
did  considerable  execution.  Great 
impetuosity  and  great  firmness  were 
manifested  by  tire  Spaniards*  and 
three  pieces  of  artillery  were  push¬ 
ed  on  by  them  with  great  rapidity 
and  destruction,  but  were  soon 
taken,  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
by  colonel  Pack.  Reinforcements 
were  every  moment  crowding  from 
the  back  streets  of  the  town  to  the 
roofs  of  the  buildings  command¬ 
ing  the  great  square,  where  the 
English  general  had  hoped  to  bring 
the  Spanish  army  to  a  contest,  but 
where  his  wishes  and  endeavours 
for  this  purpose  were  equally  inef¬ 
fectual,  and  his  little  army  was 
now  rapidly  falling  by  shots  from 
invisible  persons.  Nothing  now 
remained  therefore  but  to  hoist  a 
flag  of  truce  on  the  castle.  The 
conditions  of  a  capitulation  were 
almost  immediately  agreed  to,  and 
were  honourable  to  the  British  ar¬ 
my.  They  were  permitted  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  and  to  be  exchanged  for 
whatever  number  of  Spaniards  had 
been  taken  by  them  since  their  ar¬ 
rival.  They  were  also  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  embarked  in  the  trans¬ 
ports  for  England,  These  terms, 
however,  the  Spaniards  dishonour¬ 
ably  violated. 

The  smallness  of  the  force  under 
general  Beresford,  aiM  its  known 
incompetence  to  contend  success¬ 
fully  with  difficulties  not  unlikely 
to  occur,  caused  a  reinforcement, 
under  colonel  Backhouse,  to  be 
dispatched  from  the  Cape.  This 
force,  however,  did  not  reach  the 
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river  Plate  till  the  12th  of  October. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  being  thus  precluded,  the 
first  effort  of  the  commander  was 
directed  to  occupy  a  position  on 
shore,  and  there  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements ,  or  of  further  in¬ 
structions.  The  town  of  Maldona¬ 
do  appearing  a  favourable  position 
for  refreshing  thetroops,  and  mount¬ 
ing  the  cavalry,  400  men  were  im¬ 
mediately  landed  under  lieutenant 
colonel  Vassal,  and  took  possession 
of  it  after  very  slight  resistance. 

Intelligence  was  received  by  the 
British  ministry  of  sir  Home  Pod- 
ham’s  enterprise  against  Buenos 
Ayres  in  the  month  of  June,  after 
its  being  undertaken;  it  was  not 
however  till  October  that  a  rein¬ 
forcement  was  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land  under  the  command  of  sir  S. 
Audi  maty  and  the  convoy  of  sir 
R.  Sterling,  who  was  appointed 
to  supersede  sir  H.  Popham  in  the 
command  of  the  naval  depart¬ 
ment  on  that  station.  This  force 
arrived  at  Maldonado  on  the  fifth 
of  January.  The  troops  from  the 
Cape  were  immediately  taken  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  sir  Samuel,  and 
Maldonado  was  speedily  evacuat¬ 
ed.  An  attack  on  Montevideo 
was  now  determined  on,  and  on 
the  morning  of.  the  18th  a  landing 
was  effected  in  a  small  bay  about 
nine  miles  from  the  town.  During 
the  disembarkation  the  enemy  were 
in  possession  of  the  surrounding 
heights,  in  great  force,  but  made 
no  opposition,  nor  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  occupation  of  a  strong  post 
about  nine  miles  from  the  town. 
On  the  1 9th  the  army  moved  on 
towards  Montevideo.  Two  heights, 
to  their  front  and  left,  were  occuv 
pied  by  about  four  thousand  horse, 
and  a  heavy  fire  of  round  and 
grape  shot  now  opened  ;  but,  by  a 
spirited  charge  from  the- light  bat¬ 
talion 
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talion  under  colonel  Erownrigge, 
the  corps  opposed  to  him  was  di¬ 
spersed  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
guns.  The  enemy  on  the  hank 
also  commenced  a  retreat  immedi¬ 
ately,  and,  without  any  farther 
opposition  but  that  of  a  distant 
cannonade,  the  British  commander 
was  permitted  to  occupy  a  position 
two  miles  from  the  citadel.  In 
the  morning,  the  whole  force  of  the 
Spaniards,  consisting  of  about  6000 
men,  came  out  of  the  town  to  meet 
the  English,  and  commence  an 
attack  in  two  columns,  one  of 
which  was  defeated  and  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  about  twelve 
hundred  men.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  other  retreated  without 
coming  to  action.  The  siege  of 
the  place  almost  immediately  com¬ 
menced.  Batteriesi  were  in  a  few 
days  opened  upon  the  town,  and 
all  the  frigates  and  smaller  vessels 
approached  as  closely  as  they  could 
with  safety  and  cannonaded  it.  No 
disposition,  however,  was  shown 
by  the  garrison  to  a  surrender. 
The  works  were  in  a  respectable 
state,  and  ably  defended.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  erect  a 
battery  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
wall  by  the  south  gate  of  the  cita¬ 
del,  which  communicated  with  the 
sea.  A  vigorous  fire  was  kept 
up  from  this  battery,  within  600 
yards  of  the  gate,  and,  though 
exposed  to  a  very  superior  fire  of 
the  enemy,  a  breach  was  reported 
pr;  cticable  on  the  second  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  Orders  were  consequent¬ 
ly  issued  for  the  assault  one  hour 
betore  day-break  on  the  ensuing 
morairg.  The  troops  destined 
fbr  this  service  were  commanded 
by  colonel  Brown ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  British  force,  including 
a  corps  of  700  marines  and  sea¬ 
men,  were  encamped  under  briga¬ 
dier  general  Lumley  to  protect  the 


rear.  The  night  was  extremely 
dark,  and  the  troops  approached 
very  nearly  to  the  breach  before 
they  were  discovered.  A  most 
dreadful  fire,  however,  now  open¬ 
ed  from  every  gun  that  could  be 
supposed  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the 
discharges  of  musquetry  from  the 
garrison  were,  also,  unremitted. 
In  consequence  of  the  darkness, 
the  head  of  the  column  missed  the 
breach,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
night  had  been  closed  up  and 
strongly  barricaded  with  hides, 
notwithstanding  all  the  fire  of  the 
besiegers.  It  was  at  length  how¬ 
ever  discovered,  and,  difficult  as  it 
was  of  access,  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  render 
it  as  impracticable  as  the  untouch¬ 
ed  wall,  the  soldiers  rushed  to¬ 
wards  it  with  the  greatest  impetuo¬ 
sity.  They  rapidly  forced  their 
way  through  it  to  the  ramparts,  and 
from  them  into  the  town,  overturn¬ 
ing  the  cannon,  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
avenues,  and  the  fire  of  which  wras 
extremely  severe,  and  clearing  the 
batteries  and  streets  with  the  bay- 
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onet.  By  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  every  thing  was  complete¬ 
ly  in  their  possession,  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity  reigned  throughout  the 
place,  and  the  women  were  seen 
walking  about  the  town  without 
the  slightest  alarm.  From  the 
first  landing  to  the  occupation  of 
the  citadel,  the  British  loss  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  600  men;  major  Dal- 
rymple,  a  field  officer,  was  kill- 
de  ;  and  lieutenant-colonels  Vassal 
and  Brownrigge  died  of  their 
wounds.  .  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  enemy  was  about  800  killed 
and  500  wounded ;  about  2000 
were  made  prisoners,  and  1500 
were  supposed  to  have  escaped  in 
boats  or  to  have  secreted  themselves 
ill  the  town. 


While 
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While  negotiations  were  pend¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year  between 
France  and  England,  transports 
and  troops  remained  collected  in 
various  British  ports ;  and  enter¬ 
prises  which  had  been  projected 
against  different  quarters  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  enemy,  were  from 
time  to  time  delayed,  in  the  idea 
that  peace  might  render  them  su¬ 
perfluous.  According  to  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  diplomacy,  orders  and 
counter  orders  were  repeatedly 
issued ;  and  the  relaxation  of  hostile 
enei^y  on  the  part  of  England, 
while  the  enemy  was  availing  him¬ 
self  of  every  opportunity  to  extend 
his  triumphs,  excited  no  small  dis¬ 
approbation.  At  length  public 
opinion  having  .expressed  itself 
strongly  against  further  delay,  ge¬ 
neral  Crawford  was  ordered  to 
sail  with  an  expedition  of  nearly 
5000  men,  under  the  protection  of 
four  ships  of  the  line,  and  wait  at 
Port  Praya  for  orders,  which  he 
should  receive  from  admiral  Mur¬ 
ray,  who,  with  two  ships  more  of 
the  line,  had  been  destined  to  join 
and  superintend  the  convoy ;  but 
whose  ships  were  not  fully  equipped 
at  the  moment  when  ministers  at 
last  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  urge  the  departure  of  the 
expedition.  General  Crawford, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  Port  Praya 
under  convoy  of  the  hon.  captain 
Stopford.  In  this  place  he  waited 
for  a  month  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  admiral  Murray,  who, 
however,  had  been  detained  in  port 
by  unfavourable  winds.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  month  captain  Stop- 
ford  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit 
the  port  in  convoy  of  the  troops, 
and  within  a  very  short  period 
afterwards  admiral  Murray  actual¬ 
ly  arrived.  The  conduct  of  gene¬ 
ral  Crawford  in  this  instance  in¬ 
duced  ministers  to  supersede  him 
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in  the  command  by  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  general  Whitelocke,  who 
quitted  England  in  March,  and 
was  joined  in  the  river  Plata  in 
June,  by  the  British  troops  which 
had  at  different  times  arrived  in 
that  quarter  under  colonel  Back¬ 
house,  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and 
lastly  general  Crawford  himself. 
An  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  was 
immediately  resolved  on  and  pre¬ 
pared  for.  After  many  delays 
occasioned  by  foul  winds,  a  land¬ 
ing  was  accomplished  without  the 
slightest  opposition  on  the  28th  of 
June  at  Ensenada,  about  thirty 
miles  eastward  of  the  town.  The 
country  between  this  spot  and 
Buenos  Ayres  is  intersected  by 
deep  and  muddy  rivulets,  and 
abounds  in  swamps  which  rendered 
the  march  of  the  troops  extremely 
fatiguing.  Colonel  Mahon,  who 
was  bringing  up  the  heavy  artil¬ 
lery,  was  instructed  to  wait  at  Re¬ 
duction  till  further  orders  ;  and  the 
army,  divided  into  two  columns', 
proceeded  towards  the  town  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  and,  after  sur¬ 
mounting  various  difficulties  from 
parties  of  the  eftemy  or  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  joined  before  Buenos 
Ayres  the  next  day.  The  line 
was  formed  by  placing  general 
Auchmuty’s  brigade  on  the  left, 
extending  within  two  miles  of  the 
convent  of  Recoleta.  The  36th 
and  88th  regiments  were  on  his 
right.  The  brigade  of  general 
Crawford  occupied  the  principal 
avenues  to  the  town,  and  were 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
great  square  and  fort,  his  right 
being  also  well  supported  by  an 
appointment  of  dragoons,  dragoon 
guards,  and  the  45th  regiment  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Residencia.  The 
town  was  thus  nearly  invested. 
In  consequence  of  understanding 
that  the  enemy  meant  to  occupy  the 
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fiat  roofs  of  the  houses  for  defence 
and  annoyance,  and  of  'the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  town  was  di¬ 
vided  into  squares  of  about  140 
yards  each,  general  Whitelocke 
states  himself  to  have  adopted  the 
following  plan  of  attack.-  One 
regiment  was  to  be  detached  by 
general  Auchmuty  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  and 
the  adjacent  strong  position.  Four 
other  regiments  were  divided  into 
wings,  and  each  of  these  was  or- 
dered  to  penetrate  the  street  direct¬ 
ly  opposite  to  it.  The  light  bat¬ 
talion  and  the  98th  regiment  were 
in  the  same  manner  to  proceed 
down  the  two  streets,  on  the  right 
of  the  centre  one,  each  wing  being 
followed  by  a  three  pounder  ;  and 
the  45th  regiment,  after  passing 
the  two  streets  immediately  ad¬ 
joining,  was  to  fix  its  station  at  the 
Residencia.  Two  six  pounders 
covered  by  the  carabineers,  and 
several  troops  of  light  dragoons* 
were  ordered  through  the  central 
street.  Every  division  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  along  the  street  directly  in 
its  front  till  it  arrived  at  the  last 
square,  adjoining  the  river,  there 
to  occupy  the  fiat  roofs  of  the 
houses  and  await  further  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  seizure  of  two  situa¬ 
tions  best  calculated  for  annoyance 
was  committed  to  the  95th.  A 
corporal’s  guard  was  to  march  at 
the  head  of  every  column  with 
crows,  to  break  open  the  doors  of 
the  houses  ;  and  the  musquets  were 
to  be  kept  unloaded  till  the  co¬ 
lumns  were  formed  at  their  ap¬ 
pointed  final  stations. 

These  arrangements  having  been 
given  cut,  the  strong  post  of  the 
•Retiro  and  Plaza  de  Toros  was 
approached  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  filth  of  July  by  general 
Auchmuty,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  discharges  of  grape  shot 


and  musqUetry  from  the  Spani¬ 
ards',  he  gained  possession  of  t!  & 
place,  taking  82  pieces  of  cannon, 
600  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  ammunition.  The  5th  regi- 
ment  advanced  to  the  river  after 
experiencing  very  little  opposition, 
and  took  possession  of  the  church 
and  convent  of  St.  Catalina.  The 
division  of  general  Lumley  was 
opposed  in  its  march  by  an  inces¬ 
sant  fire  of  musquetry  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  the  doors  of 
which  were  so  firmly  barricaded, 
that  scarcely  any  effort  could  force 
them  open,  while  the  streets  were 
intersected  by  deep  ditches,  in  the 
inside  of  which  were  planted  cannon, 
which  poured  grape  shot  on  the 
advancing  columns.  The  36th  re- 
girne'nt,  however,  was  enabled  to 
overcome  all  this  formidable  op¬ 
position,  and  to  reach  its  final  de¬ 
stination.  The  other  regiment  was 
more  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
fort,  and  the  principal  defences  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  completely 
overpowered  and  taken.  This  mis¬ 
fortune  rendered  unavailing  the 
success  of  the  36th,  the  exposure 
of  whose  flank  now  rendered  a  re* 
treat  necessary  for  it,  upon  the  post 
of  general  Auchmuty  ;  which  was, 
also,  now  become  requisite  for  the 
5th  regiment  from  the  convent  of 
St.  Catalina.  In  the  mean  time 
the  six-pounders,  appointed  to 
move  down  the  principal  streets, 
experienced  the  severest  fire  from 
an  opposing  battery.  In  the  at* 
tempt  to  take  this  by  the  bayonet 
the  first  and  second  in  command 
were  both  wounded  ;  and  the  fire 
from  the  battery  still  continuing, 
as  well  as  from  the  windows  and 
tops  of  houses,  a  retreat  became 
absolutely  necessary.  This  divi¬ 
sion,  however,  occupied  a  position 
in  front  of  the  enemy’s  principal 
defence,  and  had  advanced  some¬ 
what 
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what  beyond  their  first  station  in 
the  morning.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Pack  with  the  left  division  of  gene¬ 
ral  Crawford’s  brigade,  had  advan¬ 
ced  nearly  to  the  river,  where  it 
was  to  occupy  the  Jesuits’  college, 
which  commanded  the  principal 
Spanish  line  of  defence.  But,  on 
turning  to  the  left,  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  rendered  all  further  advance 
absolutely  impracticable.  Part  of 
them  took  possession  of  a  house, 
which  was  almost  immediately 
found  incapable  of  being  maintain¬ 
ed,  and  no  alternative  remained 
for  it  but  absolute  destruction  or 
surrender.  The  remainder,  after 
sustaining  with  intrepidity  the  in¬ 
cessant  discharge  of  the  enemy,  by 
which  their  commander  was  wound¬ 
ed,  retired  upon  the  right  division 
commanded  by  general  Crawford 
himself.  This  division  had  pene¬ 
trated  quite  through  the  town  to 
the  river,  after  which  it  turned  to 
the  left  to  approach  the  great 
square  and  fort,  from  one  bastion 
of  which  it  wras  only  400  yards 
distant  Learning,  however,  the 
fate  of  the  left,  division,  and  being 
now  opposed  by  an  immense  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  enemy,  the  general 
deemed  it  most  eligible  .to  occupy 
without  delay  the  convent  of  St. 
Domingo,  near  which  he  was  at 
the  moment.  The  Residencia  had 
been  gained  by  colonel  Guard, 
v/ho  was  considerably  removed 
from  the  Spanish  centre,  with  very 
slight  opposition  ^  and  leaving  it 
in  possession  of  his  light  companies, 
he  advanced  towards  general 
Crawford  and  joined  him  at  the 
convent.  The  building  was  al¬ 
most  instantly  surrounded  ;  and 
notwithstanding^  the  reinforcement 
by  colonel  Guard,  general  Craw- 
ford  was  obliged  to  confine  him¬ 
self  merely  to  defence,  and  from 
the  top  a  well-directed,  fire  was 
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for -some  time  kept  up  on  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  His  troops  were,  however, 
exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  discharges 
of  round  shot, ‘grape,  and  masque- 
try,  which  at  length  obliged  them 
to  abandon  the  roof.  A  force  of 
nearly  6000  men  was  advancing 
with  cannon  to  force  the  wooden 
gates  of  the  convent,  which  Were 
directly  opposite  to  the  fort.  In 
these  circumstances,  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  other  columns  being 
completely  cut  off,  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  general  Crawford 
surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

Thus  dearly  were  the  advan¬ 
tages  purchased  which  had  been 
this  day  obtained.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  of  de  Toros  on  the  right,  and 
of  the  Residencia  on  the  left,  while 
an  advanced  position  was  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  op¬ 
posite  the  enemy’s  centre,  were 
gained  at  the  expense  of  2500  men., 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Every  house  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress,  from  which  the 
occupier  and  his  negroes  had 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  means 
both  of  defence  and  annoyance* 
Musquetry,  bricks,  and  stones  were 
employed  from  their  secure  eleva¬ 
tion,  with  all  the  ardour  of  uztrio- 
tism,  and  all  the  zeal  of  fana¬ 
ticism,  Volleys  of  grape  shot 
were  discharged  at  the  corners  of 
almost  every  street,  to  the  passing 
of  which,  barricadoes  and  ditches 
presented  likewise  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  impediments.  The  whole 
population  of  Buenos  Ayres  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  been  long  prepared  to 
repel  the  attack,  and  were  evident¬ 
ly  animated  by  a  resolution  hor¬ 
de  ring  upon  rage.  The  night  ex¬ 
hibited  an  impressive  pause  of  ^de¬ 
struction.  In  the  morning  gene¬ 
ral  Liniers  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  British  commander,  offering 
to  deliver  u-p  the  prisoners  taken. 

now'. 
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now,  and  from  general  Beresford,\  regular  preparatory  application^ 
on  condition  that  the  attack  on  the  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 


town  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  within  two  months  the  river 
Plata  should  be  evacuated  bv  the 

J 

British  troops.  It  was  stated  in 
this  dispatch  that  the  exasperation 
of  the  populace  against  the  En¬ 
glish  prisoners  was  unbounded, 
and  that  if  hostilities  were  per¬ 
sisted  in  by  general  Whitelocke, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ensure 
their  safety.  These  terms  were 
almost  immediately  yielded  to  by 
general  Whitelocke,  who  states 
himself  to  have  been  determined 
to  this  assent  principally  from  a 
reference  to  the  situation  of  the 
prisoners,  which,  from  unquesti¬ 
onable  intelligence,  he  understood 
to  be  highly  critical,  and  from  the 
consideration  that  the  possession 
of  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
were  so  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
conqueror,  could  not  possibly  be 
attended  with  the  least  advantage. 

The  facility  with  which  errors 
are  detected  in  plans  which  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  ought  not  to 
preclude  some  remarks  on  the  ope¬ 
rations  and  conclusion  of  this  en¬ 
terprise.  The  mode  of  defence  in¬ 
tended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  appears  to  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  ascertained  by  the  British 
commander ;  and  every  obstacle 
must  have  been  expected  to  arise 
which  actually  occurred  from  bar¬ 
ricaded  streets,  and  an  armed  po¬ 
pulation  on  the  roofs  of  all  the 
houses  and  public  buildings.  Yet, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heavy  artillery,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  seems  to  have  been 
totally  unthought  of,  this  artillery 
being  fir  in  the  rear  of  the  army  ; 
and  a  coup  de  vialny  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  dangers  and  cer¬ 
tain  losses,  was  preferred  to  this 


procure  the  most  decisive  successe 
Each  division  on  entering  the 
town  was  preceded  by  a  corporal’s 
guard,  furnished  with  iron  crows 
to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who,  knowing  the  se¬ 
curity  with  which  they'  were  closed 
against  all  similar  attempts,  smiled 
at  their  inefficacy,  and  leisurely 
directed  an  unerring  aim  at  those 
who  were  employed  in  a  business 
at  once  so  tragical  and  ludicrous. 
The  troops  were,  moreover,  or¬ 
dered  to  enter  the  town  with  their 
pieces  unloaded,  as  if  it  had  been 
imagined,  that,  before  their  arrival 
at  their  several  places  of  destina¬ 
tion,  through  long  streets,  and  a 
series  of  obstacles  necessarily  im¬ 
posing  repeated  delays,  no  dis¬ 
charges  of  musquetry  from  British 
soldiers  could  have  had  any  effect 
in  counteracting  those  which  were 
poured  with  such  dreadful  havock 
uoon  themselves.  Notwithstand- 
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mg,  however,  the  singularity  of 
the  mode  of  attack  adopted  by  the 
general,  several  advantages  were 
actually  gained ;  an  important 
post  was  occupied  to  the  right  and 
another  on  the  left,  and  a  position 
was  maintained  by  the  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  in  front  of  the  centre 
and,  what  evinces  that  these  ad¬ 
vantages  were  by  no  means  incon¬ 
siderable,  the  governor  of  the  place 
urges  an  accommodation  on  the 
English  commander,  not  from  the 
argument  of  his  eventual  surrender 
being  inevitable,  or  of  his  retreat 
being  impossible,  but  from  the? 
danger  of  the  English  prisoners,  if 
hostilities  were  still  persisted  in. 
This  overture  is  acceded  to  by 
general  Whitelocke*  with  a  view  to 
the  safety  of  the  prisoners,  and 
from  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  enmity  of  the  Spanish  inhabit 
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trnts,  would  preclude  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  any  permanent  advantage 
even  after  the  most  decided  sue- 
cess.  No  mention  is  made  in  his 
dispatch  of  the  impossibility  of 
further  advance,  or  of  any  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  precluded  the  em¬ 
barkation  and  return  of  the  troops 
to  Montevideo ;  where  reinforce¬ 
ments  might  have  been  waited  for 
to  renew  hostile  operations,  and 
a  decision  on  the  policy  of  aban¬ 
doning  South  America  might 
have  been  reserved  for  ministers, 
instead  of  being  prematurely  and 
irregularly  pronounced  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  commander.  Six  hundred 
Spanish  prisonerswere  in  possession 
or  the  British  army,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  accommodation 
was  suggested,  who  rniaht  have 
been  considered  as  guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  the  English  soldiers. 
The  enmity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
fully  ascertained  before  the  attack, 
which,  if  upon  that  principle  it 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  ought 
also  never  to  hqve  been  made.  It 
was  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  under  the  lenient  discipline 
and  fostering  care  of  England,  the 
prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  might 
not  have  been  gradually  mitigated. 
The  communication  of  important 
privileges'  might  have  substituted 
complacency  and  even  gratitude 
for  exasperation.  Or  if,  during 
the  protraction  of  the  general  war, 
it  appeared  that  this  experiment 
must  prove  eventually  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  the  retention  would  at  least 
answer  some  valuable  purpose, 
as  the  stipulated  evacuation  at 
peace  would  have  induced  impor¬ 
tant  concessions  by  the  enemy  in 
Europe.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
impossible  for  general  Whitelocke 
to. have  urged  further  his  attempt 
on  Buenos  Ayres  at  this  time,  ho 
should  have  retreated  to  Monte- 
1807. 
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video.  The  prudence  of  evacuat¬ 
ing  the  one  station  by  no  means 
included  the  necessity  of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  other.  Indeed,  both  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  the  defini¬ 
tive  treaty,  and  the  method  of 
attack,  there  seem  to  be  the  most 
serious  grounds  for  inquiry* 

In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  South  America,  it  is  proper  to 
notice  an  event  which  took  place 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year 
than  what  has  been  just  recorded, 
which  is  the  trial  of  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  It  has  been  observed,  that 
sir  Hi  was  superseded  by  admiral 
Stirling,  and  ordered  to  return 
home.  Immediately  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  was  put  under  arrest  by 
the  admiralty,  to  await  his  trial 
by  a  court  martial,  which  speedily 
afterwards  took  place  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  The  substance  of  the 
charges  stated,  that  he  had  been 
appointed  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Cape  in  conjunction  with  the  troops 
under  sir  David  Baird,  which  ex¬ 
pedition  i  had  proved  successful; 
but  that,  with  a  view  to  attack  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  river 
Plata,  for  which  he  had  no  direc¬ 
tion  or  authority  whatever,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Cape  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  which  had  been  placed 
under  him  solely  with  the  view 
of  defending  it,  thus  leaving  the 
"Cape  exposed  to  insult  and  attack, 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  cap¬ 
turing  any  ship  from  the  enemy 
which  might  put  into  it,  and  even 
of  affording  protection  to  com¬ 
merce.  On  this  interesting  trial 
it  was  clearly  proved,  and  indeed 
admitted,  that  sir  Home  Poplram 
engaged  in  this  excedition  without 
orders;  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
proceedings,  which  attracted  in  a 
very  extraordinary  degree  the 
public  attention,  the  evidence  be¬ 
ll  ing 
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ing  completely  closed,  the  court 
was  in  deliberation  for  four  hours. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
the  defendant  was  called  in,  the 
charge  was  read,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  stated  by  the 
judge  advocate  to  be,  that  the 
charge  was  fully  proved.  As  the 
withdrawing  without  orders  the 
whole  of  any  naval  force  from  the 
place  in  which  it  was  diiected  to 
be  employed,  and  employing  it  in 
distant  operations  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  more  especially  it  the  success 
of  such  operations  were  likely 
to  prevent  its  speedy  return,  might 
be  attended  with  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  inconveniences  to  his  majesty’s 
service,  any  plans  formed  by  mi¬ 
nisters  for  hostile  operations  in 
which  this  force  was  included 
being  liable  to  be  thus  rendered 
abortive,  the  court  resolved,  That 
the  conduct  of  sir  Home  Popham 
was  highly  censurable;  but,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  circumstances,  ad¬ 
judged  him  only  to  be  severely  re¬ 
primanded. 

This  decision  of  the  court  was 
received  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country, 
(with  whom  the  success  of  valour 
ever  atones  for  deviations  from  the 
most  important  general  principles, 
and  who,  though  the  first  to  blame 
the  failures  of  temerity,  can  con¬ 
nect  no  errors  with  its  triumph,) 
with  considerable  disapprobation. 
Even  those  who  might  be  supposed 
more  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  discipline  and  obedience,  ex¬ 
pressed  no  slight  disgust  at  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  ;  and  on 
the  appearance  of  sir  Home  in  one 
of  the  principal  places  of  mercan¬ 
tile  resort,  speedily  after  his  repri¬ 
mand,  he  was  received  with  seve¬ 
ral  distinct  peals  of  applause. 
Those  however  who  were  best 


qualified  to  direct  the  public  mind, 
and  were  neither  led  away  by 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  en¬ 
terprise,  nor  so  biassed  by  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  as  to  overlook  or 
vindicate  the  most  dangerous  ir¬ 
regularities  practised  in  opening 
for  it  new  channels,  expressed  very 
different  feelings.  The  sentence 
of  the  court  martial,  both  in  the 
reprimand  and  its  severity,  receiv¬ 
ed  their  complete  approbation.  It 
was  evidently  important  to  check 
that  comprehensive  and  indefi¬ 
nable  claim,  which,  under  the  name 
of  discretion,  tended  to  cu  up  by 
the  roots  the  plans  of  that  central 
and  presiding  power,  by  which 
alone  the  affairs  of  kingdoms  can 
be  effectually  superintended.  If 
the  limits  be  not  observed  between 
directiop  and  execution ;  if  a 
commander  be  allowed  to  usurp 
on  the  funct'ons  of  a  cabinet  ;  or 
if  bints  thrown  out  in  unreserved 
and  confidential  conversations  be 
permitted  to  be  substituted  for  of¬ 
ficial  instructions,- — -all  dependence, 
even  on  the  most  abundant  re¬ 
sources  for  annoyance,  is  at  an  end ; 
uniformity  of  hostile  operations  is 
impracticable  ;  all  calculation  is 
useless.  Instead  of  the  national 
means  being  wielded  against  the 
enemy  in  conformity  to  one  cleat, 
consistent,  magnificent,  and  effica¬ 
cious  scheme  of  hostility,  they 
would  be  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion  and  dissipated  in  mutual 
collision,  and  a  way  would  be 
opened  for  every  attempt  which 
might  be  suggested  by  the  lust  of 
plunder  or  the  rashness  of  folly. 

Before  the  topic  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  is  for  the  present  quitted,  it 
may  he  allowable  to  advert-to  the 
operations  of  general  Miranda.  It 
appears  that  the  account  of  his 
force  on  landing  on  the  Caraccas. 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that 
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he  had  with  him,  when  he  sailed 
from  Trinidad,  no  more  than  400 
men.  Having  effected  a  landing 
with  these,  lie  soon  afterwards  at¬ 
tacked  the  Spaniards.  His  troops, 
however,  speedily  found  that  they 
had  to  contend  with  an  enemy 
whose  superiority  of  numbers 
would  atone  for  any  inferiority  of 
skill  or  discipline.  As  many  of 
the  assailants  had  to  dread  the 
worst  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  fought  with 
all  that  ardour  and  desperation 
which  these  apprehensions  must 
excite,  but  were  at  length  near- 
iy  all  cut  to  pieces  or  taken 
prisoners.  Miranda  himself  with  a 
few  others  effected  their  escape 
and  returned  to  Trinidad,  where  no 
further  exertions  were  encourag¬ 
ed  or  indeed  attempted  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  enterprise.  The  Le- 
ander  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  captain  and  greater 
part  of  the  crew  were  tried  and 
executed.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  year  general  Miranda  ar¬ 
rived  in  England. 

An  enterprise  of  considerable 
consequence  was  accomplished, 
early  in  the  year,  by  a  squadron  of 
British  frigates  commanded  by 
captain  Brisbane  under  the  orders 
of  vice-admiral  Dacres.  This  was 
directed  against  the  island  of  Cu- 
ragoa.  The  harbour  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  regular  fortifications  of  two 
tiers  of  guns.  Fort  Amsterdam 
alone  contained  66  pieces  of  can¬ 
non.  The  entrance  was  only  fifty 
yards  wide,  and  across  it  were 
moored  two  frigates  and  two  large 
schooners  of  war.  A  chain  of 
forts  was  on  the  commanding 
height  of  M'selbuKg,  and  Fort  Re- 
publique,  deemed  nearly  impreg¬ 
nable,  Was  within  the  distance  of 
grape-shot  and  enfiladed  the  whole 
harbour.  Soon  after  day-break 
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the  British  frigates  made  all  pos¬ 
sible  sail  in  close  order  of  battle. 
The  vessels  appointed  to  intercept 
their  entrance  vvere  taken  by  board¬ 
ing  ;  the  lower  forts,  the  citadel 
and  town  of  Amsterdam,  by  storm. 

The  port  was  entered  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  after  six  in  the  morning,  and 
before  ten  a  capitulation  was  sign¬ 
ed,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on 
Fort  Repiiblique,  and  the  whole 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the 
assailants,  with  the  loss  of  only 
three  men  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded.  This  acquisition  was 
announced  by  the  admiralty  in  a 
letter  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  the 
Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired 
on  the  occasion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  notice  an 
expedition  of  the  British  arms, 
which  makes  a  prominent  figure 
among  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
which  excited  an  uncommon  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  and  extraordinary 
collision  of  opinion.  Some  of  the 
first  concerns  of  the  new  ministers 
were  to  take  up  transports  and  col¬ 
lect  troops,  and  make  all  the  re¬ 
quisite  arrangements  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  extraordinary  extent 
and  consequence,  which  demands 
the  most  complicated  details,  and 
with  all  possible  dispatch  must  be 
the  work  of  considerable  time.  By 
the  battles  of  Pukusk  and  Eylau, 
it  appeared  that,  though  the  losses 
of  the  allies  were  greater  than  those 
of  the  French,  the  latter  must  have 
experienced  very  considerable  im¬ 
pairment  of  force.  Both  parties 
had  been  extremely  weakened, 
and  both  were,  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  renewing  their  vigour  for  a 
fresh  conflict,  the  result  of  which 
would  probably  be  decisive.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  of  con¬ 
sequence  to  throw  every  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  Bonaparte’s 
accumulating  reinforcements,  and 
V  2  to 
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to  excite  those  alarms  on  various 
points  which  would  render  his  de¬ 
tention  of  any  troops  from  the 
Vistula  a  matter  of  expedience. 
Even  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
English  preparations  tended  to 
produce  this  effect.  But  in  the 
event  of  Bonaparte  being  driven 
out  of  Poland,  20,000  British  sol¬ 
diers  in  conjunction  with  7000 
Prussians  and  Russians,  and  13,000 
Swedes  already  at  Stralsund,  would 
constitute  an  army,  whose  opera¬ 
tions  in  Germany  might  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  most  valuable  advan¬ 
tages  and  help  to  complete  his  over¬ 
throw.  Even  should  the  fate  of 
the  war  be  terminated  before  the 
completion  of  the  British  arma¬ 
ment,  and  terminated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  most  to  be  deprecated,  the 
preparation  of  this  force  might  be 
found  by  no  means  useless.  It 
was  possible  to  descry  contin¬ 
gencies  in  which  its  application, 
even  in  the  north  of  Europe,  might 
still  be  attended  with  advantages 
of  the  first  order  to  Great  Britain, 
if  not  immediately  to  the  continent 
itself.  The  fluctuations  of  policy 
incident  to  courts,  in  which  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  .are  under  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  control  from  public  opinion, 
and  none  from  popular  forms  of 
constitution,  the  natural  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  a  strong  mind  over  a 
weak  one?  and  the  possible  substi¬ 
tution  of  hostility  for  alliance,  were 
circumstances  which,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  armament,  did  not 
escape  the  comprehension  of  mini¬ 
sters  ;  and  they  were  evidently  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  after  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  the  armament 
might  have  become  incapable  of 
attainment,  might  render  its  actual 
preparation  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  for  xi  very  different  service, 
f  or  which  it  might  be  suddenly  and 


imperiously  demanded.  The  first 
embarkation,  consisting  chiefly  of 
foreign  troops,  took  place  as  scon 
as  the  equipment  could  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  without  any  just  ground 
for  the  imputation  of  delay.  These 
■troops  safely  arrived  at  their  places 
of  destination,  at  Stralsund  and 
in  the  island  of  Rugen.  Before 
the  remainder,  however,  and  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  troops 
destined  for  this  expedition  could 
be  embarked,  intelligence  arrived 

'  t  O 

of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  and  of 
the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  intel¬ 
ligence  would  immediately  check 
the  preparations  going  on  in  the 
British  ports,  and  that  the  object 
would  be  to  withdraw  in  safety 
those  forces  which  were  already  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  instead  of 
adding  to  their  number.  The  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  king  of  Sweden  to 
France  might  indeed  still  be  con¬ 
tinued,  and  from  his  experienced 
perseverance  and  high  chivalrous 
principles,  defying  the  calculations 
of  discretion  and  probability,  there 
was  reason  to  imagine  that  he 
would  still  carry  on  an  useless  war. 
Yet  it  did  not  appear  consistent 
-with  the  wisdom  of  a  British  coun¬ 
cil  to  join  in  attempts  which  could 
not  possibly  succeed,  and  pour  out 
the  blood  of  those  heroes  in  the 
North,  who  mRht.  within  a  short 

•  O  ' 

time,  be  wanted  for  the  protection 
ol  their  native  soil.  The  expedi¬ 
tion,  however,  was  still  continued, 
and  even  wiih  increased  vigour. 
Its  supposed  destination  for  co¬ 
operation  with  Sweden  was  the 
theme  of  -perpetual  invective  or  ri¬ 
dicule  d  hose  who  conceived  it  im¬ 
possible  that  this  should  be  its  real 
object,  imagined  it  might  be  in¬ 
tended  for  some  enterprise  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  enemy. 
I  lushing,  Boulogne,  Antwerp,  and 
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the.  Texel,  were  successively  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  intended  places  of 
attack,  and  many  applauded  the 
energy,  while  others  condemned 
the  temerity,  of  administration. 
But,  again,  the  nature  of  the  pre¬ 
parations,  calculated  for  regular 
approaches  and  a  protracted  siege, 
and  not  for  a  coup  cle  main ,  inter¬ 
fered  with  these  conclusions,  and 
doubt  and  mystery  were  still  sus¬ 
pended  over  a  subject  which  now 
attracted  universal  attention  and 
speculation. 

Every  thing  being  at  length 
completed,  lord  Cathcart  embark¬ 
ed  as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  forces,  and  set  sail  under  the 
protection  of  admiral  Gambier, 
with  an  admirably  appointed  and 
most  formidable,  fleet.  Within  a 
few  days,  the  objections  to  dis¬ 
closure  being  considerably  lessened, 
it  was  circuitously  asserted  that 
the  object  of  all  this  mighty  arma¬ 
ment  was  no  other  than  Denmark. 
Incredible  as  this  appeared,  circum¬ 
stances  were  every  day  occurring 
to  give  it  probability.  Dispatches 
were  anxiously  expected  which 
must  expound  every  difficulty : 
and  at  length,  after  very  consider¬ 
able  delay,  these  dispatches  arrived, 
and  confirmed  the  su  question  that 
Denmark  was,  indeed,  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  and  that  it  had 
proceeded  to  Copenhagen  to  take 
possession  of  Zealand,  and  secure 
the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores. 

This  attempt  against  a  state 
with  which  England  was  in  pro¬ 
found  peace,  and  whose  neutrality 
had  been  the  topic  of  her  perpetual 
admiration  and  eulogium,  was  in¬ 
stantly  and  extremely  reprobated. 
British  honour  was  asserted  to  be 
indelibly  stained.  The  atrocities 
of  the  enemy  could  no  longer  be 
exposed  with  honest  indignation, 
in  his  most  wanton  aggressions 
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and  usurpations,  he  was  now  imi¬ 
tated  by  those  who  had  held  him 
up  to  the  detestation  of  mankind  ; 
and  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy 
was  added  to  the  ffagrancy  of  in¬ 
justice.  Such  was  the  expression 
of  the  general  feeling  with  respect 
to  this  important  undertaking; 
and  even  those  who  were  prepared 
to  vindicate  it  by  a  reference  to 
the  comprehensive  principles  of. 
political  morality,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  pleased  with  this  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  sentiment.  In 
the  mass  of  a  community,  that  dis¬ 
crimination  necessary  to  decide  oa 
complicated  cases  of  policy  can 
never  be  expected.  They  ate  in¬ 
capable  of  admitting  exceptions  to 
rules,  or,  rather,  of  enlarging  their 
rules  so  as  to  include 'these  excep¬ 
tions.  While  this  incompetence 
for  decision  on  cases  of  great  poli¬ 
tical  crisis  and  complication  ex¬ 
ists,  as  it  ever  must  exist,  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  pleasing  to  observe  in  them  at 
least  that  honest  feeling,  which,  in 
the  general  course  of  human  affairs, 
guides  to  correct  decision,  tends 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
justice,  and  is  adequate  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  social  intercourse  ;  that, 
in  short,  though  not  qualified  by 
profound  views  to  estimate  cor¬ 
rectly  the  circumstances  of  every 
case,  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
this  feeling  will  permit  them  to 
go-  astray. 

The  right  of  attacking  a  neutral 
power,  then,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
negatived  by  the  popular  observa¬ 
tion  that  hostility  can  be  justified 
only  by  aggression,  and,  that  where 
no  provocation  has  been  given  no 
attack  ought  to  be  made.  The 
important  inquiry  is,  whether  the 
state  which  professes,  and  even  un¬ 
questionably  means,  the  strictest 
neutrality  is  capable  of  maintain* 
U  3  \  in" 
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ing  it;  or  whether  it  be  not  under 
the  inevitable  control  of  a  power 
which  may  at  any  time  occupy  its 
territory,  and  compel  it  to  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  its  resources,  foreign 
indeed  to  its  most  decided  and  ar¬ 
dent  wishes,  but  eminently  injuri¬ 
ous  to  a  nation  with  which  that 
power  is  at  war.  If,  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  conflict  between  two  migh¬ 
ty  empires,  it  has  been  the  invari¬ 
able  practice  of  one  to  swell  the 
amount  of  its  means,  by  drawing 
into  the  vortex  of  its  hostility  sub¬ 
ordinate  powers,  desirous,  but 
totally  unable,  to  avoid  interfer¬ 
ence  ;  if  there  remain  one  of  this 
description,  on  which  it  has  hither¬ 
to  forborne  attack,  from  policy, 
and  most  assuredly  not  from  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  the  attack  on  which  re¬ 
cent  successes  and  even  strong  in¬ 
timations  have  rendered  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  and  im¬ 
minent,  surely  the  anticipation  of 
such  views  by  the  empire  against 
which  these  new  resources  are  de¬ 
signed  to  be  directed,  falls  within 
the  limits  of  the  most  decided 
expediency.  It  is  indeed  an  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  that  morality  which 
alone  deserves  the  name,  and  which 
in  all  cases,  presenting  only  a 
choice  of  evils,  avoids  the  greater 
by  the  less.  Men  who,  rather 
than  adopt  this  system  of  energy 
and  counteraction,  would  permit 
the  adversary  to  mature  his  plans 
and  aggrandize  his  means,  and 
could  console  themselves  for  their 
incurring  serious  dangers,  under 
the  idea  of  adhering  to  abstract 
and  universal  maxims  of  justice, 
might  adorn  the  intercourses  of 
private  life,  but  are  incompetent  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  nations. 
They  act  upon  the  rules  of  the 
peasant  when  they  should  exhibit 
the  principles  of  the  sage. 

Nor  is  this  occupation  of  the  re¬ 


sources  of  neutml  nations  by  any 
state,  with  a  view  to  preclude  their 
probable  and  almost  certain  direc¬ 
tion  against  jtself,  to  be  justified 
only  in  cases  of  such  extreme  ur¬ 
gency  as  would  imply  that  the 
salvation  of  the  country  depended 
on  this  measure.  The  reasonable 
fear  of  consequences  inexpressibly 
short  of  this  result  is  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  its  vindication.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  evince  the  incapacity  of1 
the  state  to  maintain  the  neutrali¬ 
ty,  so  strongly  professed ;  the  high 
probability  of  the  enemy’s  in¬ 
fringement  of  it,  and  that  this  in¬ 
fraction  would  be  attended  with 
serious,  though  by  no  means  over¬ 
whelming  injury.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  invasion  of  the 
neutral  territory  requires  no  other 
vindication  than  those  circum¬ 
stances  supply.  No  means  are 
tom  from  it  of  maintaining  its  in¬ 
dependence,  as  of  this  it  was  in¬ 
capable.  No  ravages  are  presum¬ 
ed  to  be  committed  ;  no  contribu¬ 
tions  are  raised  ;  none  of  those 
alienations  of  revenue  or  appropria¬ 
tions  of  territory  are  inflicted  which 
usually  Follow  in  the  train  of  con¬ 
quest.  It  is  only  withheld  from 
compulsorily  concurring  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  success  of  that  system  of 
usurpation  which  would  eventually 
involve  it  in  all  these  horrors  ;  and 
at  a  period  of  general  pacification, 
what  itself  would  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  secure,  would  be  restored 
to  it  without  waste  or  impairment. 

Where  hollow  professions  of 
neutrality  have  bken  maintained 
by  states,  which  have  delayed 
striking  a  blow  only  till  they  have 
accomplished  some  previous  ob¬ 
ject  of  policy,  -after  which  they 
might  strike  it  with  superior  effect, 
this  anticipation  of  their  views  has 
been  admitted  to  he  just.  The  in¬ 
vasion  of  Saxony  by  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam 
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Fram  of  Prussia,  in  a  time  of  pro¬ 
found  peace  with  that  state,  was 
considered  vindicahle  by  the  rea¬ 
sonable  suspicion  that  that  state 
had  assembled  its  troops,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  an  important  station  with 
a  view  to  join  the  forces  of  Austria 
'and  Russia  then  combined  against 
the  Prussian  monarch.  The  pro¬ 
position  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1761  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  rich  flotilla  of  Spain, 
and  thus  secure  a  pledge  against 
the  hostility  to  which  that  nation 
had  manifested  symptoms  of  strong 
inclination,  was  regarded  by 
nearly  all  men  of  sense  as  deserving 
of  adoption,  and,  if  adopted,  would 
in  all  probability  have  precluded 
that  war  in  which  .Spain  engaged 
almost  immediately  on  the  safe 
arrival  of  its  treasui  e.  But  whether 
the  neutrality  of  any  state  be 
intended  by  that  state  itself  to  be 
terminated,  or  whether  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  violated  by  another  power 
fully  capable  of  executing  this 
purpose,  and  of  wielding  all  its 
means  to  the  injury  of  a  third  state, 
expedience  requires  in  both  cases 
that  this  third  state  should  antici¬ 
pate  the  blow  and  preclude  the  in¬ 
jury.  Such  a  measure,  in  the  one 
case,  indeed,  is  provoked,  and  what¬ 
ever  consequences  it  may  entail 
on  perfidious  policy  are  justly  me¬ 
rited.  In  the  other,  the  measure 
is  adopted  with  no  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge,  because  no  aggression  has 
been  menaced,  and  while  it  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  will  be  sincerely  deplored. 
In  both  instances,  however,  the 
hostile  anticipation  is  indispensable 
to  ward  off  serious  and  equal  in- 
ju  ries,  and  is  therefore  equally  vin- 
dicable,  though  the  hostile  mind 
can  operate  only  in  consequence 
of  wrongs  committed  or  intended. 

If  we  advert  from  principles  to 
facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great 
Britain  had  been  put  by  Bonaparte 
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to  the  ban  of  the  continent.  The 
property  of  her  subjects  had  been 
confiscated  in  the  neutral  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
In  Switzerland,  where  no  connec¬ 
tion  existed  with  England  but 
through  the  peaceful  exchanges 
of  commerce,  her  trade  was  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  most  rigorous  edicts. 
Portugal  was  permitted  to  keep 
open  her  ports  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  merely  because 
the  rapacity  of  the  emperor  predo¬ 
minated  over  his  vengeance,  and 
he  consented  to  accept  bribes  for 
delaying  what  he  was  resolved, 
ultimately,  and  at  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  season,  to  inflict.  The  ney-a- 
tive  and  positive  means  of  annoy¬ 
ance  belonging  to  those  states 
which  were  denominated  by  him. 
independent,  but  were  subject  to 
his  control,  were  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  policy  and  resentment, 
the  humiliation  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  By  restrictions  on  trade,  and 
exactions  of  money,  and  demands 
of  provisions,  or  troops,  or  stores 
of  various  descriptions,  he  obliged 
all  neutral  powers  within  his  reach 
to  aid  in  his  views  and  contribute 
to  his  success.  Pie  had  in  no  in¬ 
stance  manifested  any  scruples  but 
those  of  policy  ;  and  his  system,  of 
converting  to  his  purpose  all  the 
resources  within  his  grasp,  had 
been  acted  upon  with  firm  decision 
and  unrelenting  oppression. 

With  an  enemy  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  it  became  necessary  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  which,  if  the 
ordinary  practice  of  civilized  na¬ 
tions  had  received  no  infraction 
from  him,  would  never  have  been 
resorted  to.  It  was  resolved  not 
to  imitate  him  in  his  injustice  and 
atrocity,  not  to  invade  neutral 
states  with  a  view  to  alienate  their 
territories  or  exhaust  their  fevenue, 
U  4  but 
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but  merely  to  obtain  security,  that 
their  resources  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  promotion  of  his 
schemes. 

That  Denmark  was  unable  to 
maintain,  any  longer,  that  neu¬ 
trality  which  it  had  hitherto  ob¬ 
served,  seems  to  require  no  proof. 
In  a  former  war,  after  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  strictest  neutrality,  it 
was  induced,  at  the  instigation  of 
Trance  and  Russia,  to  quit  this 
system,  and  explicitly  alleged  ex¬ 
ternal  arid  overbearing  influence  in 
vindication  of  this  departure  from 
its  solemn  declaration.  This  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  in  the  present  case, 
was  at  least  equally  difficult  to  be 
resisted,  it  it  were  applied*  After 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  her¬ 
self  had  been  subdued  or  defeated 
by  France,  it  is  no  gratuitous  as¬ 
sumption  to  say  that  Denmark 
could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance. 
The  threat  merely  of  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Holstein,  Schleswig, 
and  Jutland,  might,  be  presumed 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  Danish 
court  into  compliance;  this  tempo¬ 
rary  occupation,  it  might  be  well 
known,  would  be  attended  with  re¬ 
quisitions  and  oppressions,  with 
waste  and  ravage,  which  even 
the  industry  of  years  would  not 
adequately  repair.  But  the  .me¬ 
nace  of  appropriation  might  also 
have  been  held  out ;  that  these  fer¬ 
tile  districts,  the  most  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Danish  tenitory,  should 
be  for  ever  alienated  from  that  go¬ 
vernment — and  there  would,  incase 
of  refusal,  have  unquestionably 
been  only  a  short  interval  between 
the  decree  and  its  execution  ;  that 
Denmark  would  have  submitted  to 
see  detached  from  her  the  better 
half  of  her  possessions,  rather  th^n 
cooperate  in  French  hostility  and 
supply  her  navy  for  the  invasion  or 
annoyance  of  England,  is  a  pre¬ 


sumption  of  what  is  barely  within 
the  limits  pf  moral  possibility. 

As  France  possessed  this  power, 
so  it  canq°t  be  doubted  by  any  who 
have  adverted  to  the  course  of 
events,  that  she  had  both  the  incli¬ 
nation  and  intention  to  wrest  the 
Danish  resources  to  her  grand  pur¬ 
pose,  the  injury  of  England.  Inti¬ 
mations  had  repeatedly  dropped 
from  the  French  press,  that  Den¬ 
mark  might  be  induced  to  shut  the 
Sound  against  the  English.  The 
system  of  Bonaparte,  by  which, 
in  every  instance  within  his  reach 
and  within  his  expedience,  he  had 
turned  the  means  of  neutral  powers 
to  swell  the  tide  of  his  own,  render¬ 
ed  it  barely  possible  that  Denmark 
alone,  now  perhaps  affording  the 
very  strongest  inducement  to  his 
following  up  this  practice,  would 
prove  an  exception  to  it.  Besides 
these  probabilities,  in  themselves 
abundantly  sufficient,  it  is  super- 
flqous  to  add  that  intelligence  had 
been  actually  received  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  of  the  design  of 
Bonaparfe  to  occupy  Holstein, 
with  a  view  to  exclude  the  British 
trade  from  the  continent,  and  to 
the  application  of  the  Danish  navy 
against  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
The  arrangements  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  al  so,  if  not  fully  known  at 
this  period,  might  at  least  be 
strongly  suspected  to  be  of  a  de¬ 
scription  highly  favourable  to  a 
project  against  these  islands  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  Russia  pro¬ 
posed,  indeed,  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  France  and  England  ;  but 
this  proposition  was  attended  with 
a  limitation  of  time,  highly  indeco¬ 
rous  and  offensive,  and  calculated 
to  do  away  all  the  meiit  and  effect 
of  the  proposition  itself,  and  which 
showed  but  little,  respect  lor  a 
power  for  which  she  had  recently 
entertained  the  stiictest  amity  and 
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alliance.  France  was  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey; 
but  this  provision  was  expressed  in 
language,  with  regard  to  the  latter 
power,  more  descriptive  of  insult 
than  of  deference,  and,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  circumstances,  na¬ 
turally  suggested  the  idea  that 
Russia  might  derive,  from  this  me¬ 
diation  for  peace,  more  than  she 
would  probably  have  gained  by  the 
continuance  of  war,  and  that  Rus¬ 
sia  would  be  ready  to  balance  these 
good  offices  of  France,  by  the  con¬ 
cession  of  points  by  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  power  would  feel  amply  com¬ 
pensated.  It  was  known  that  the 
boasted  magnanimity  of  Alexander 
had  not  prevented  him  from  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  conquests  made  from 
Prussia,  and  rounding  his  domi¬ 
nions  by  an  accession  from  her  ter¬ 
ritories,  carrying  with  it  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  200,000  persons  — and  the 
monarch  who  could  robe  himself 
in  the  spoil  of  one  of  his  allies, 
might  be  easily  presumed  not  inca¬ 
pable  of  engaging  in  direct  hostility 
against  another.  Not  to  have  en¬ 
tertained  apprehensions  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  could  only  have  arisen  from  a 
confidence,  blinding  its  possessor  to 
the  series  of  events  and  the  deve¬ 
lopments  of  character ;  and  to 
have  doubted  the  intentions  of 
France,  would  have  betrayed  a 
scepticism  implying  mental  imbe¬ 
cility  or  infatuation. '  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  observe,  that  these 
intentions  are  sufficiently,  though 
undesignedly,  revealed  in  the  very 
invectives  with  which  the  official 
paper  of  France  abounded  against 
the  Danish  expedition,  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  mo¬ 
dern  governments,  or  of  civilized 
warfare.  The  epithets  of  disho¬ 
nour  and  atrocity  were  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  in  their  application  to  a 


measure,  which  rests  its  justifica¬ 
tion  on  the  foul  and  wanton  aggres¬ 
sion  of  that  very  government  which 
now  exhibited  itself  as  the  model 
of  political  forbearance  and  scru¬ 
pulous  hostility.  The  vindication 
is,  however,  at  length,  with  most 
singular  inadvertence,  furnished  in 
this  attack,  and  it  is  represented  as 
extremely  natural  that  the  English 
should  be  desirous  of  destroying  a 
fleet  which,  at  some  time  or  other, 
might  hurl  on  Great  Britain  the 
vengeance  of  the  continent. 

If  it  be  remarked  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  occupation  of  the  Dan¬ 
ish  navy  by  France,  we  should 
have  had  force  enough  to  cope 
with  her,  without  any  doubt  of  a 
secure  and  even  a  triumphant  re¬ 
sult,  and  that  the  irritation  to  be 
expected  from  this  measure  was 
likely  to  give  a  formidable  aspect 
to  the  politics  of  the  North,  and  to 
delay  the  accomplishment  of  peace; 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the 
union  of  the  Turks  and  Russians 
in  the  Archipelago,  and  of  the 
Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes  in 
the  Baltic,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
naval  powers  in  the  world  besides, 
against  that  of  England,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  ultimate  result  and  vic¬ 
tory,  might  be  securely  defied : 
yet  much  serious  injury,  much 
alarm  and  confusion,  much  inter¬ 
ruption  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  much  effusion  of  blood 
might  intervene,  before  the  period 
in  which  the  contest  would  meet 
with  this  glorious  termination.  If 
considerable  evils  have,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  been  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  this"  measure,  it  is 
abundantly  sufficient;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  prove  that 
without  its  adoption,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  must,  necessarily,  have  become 
a  province  of  France*  Peace  is  not 
the  less  likely  to  occur  because  the 
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presumption  of  France  has  been 
checked,  and  her  hopes  have  been 
blasted,  and  her  maritime  claims 
have  one  chance  less  of  being  rea¬ 
lized.  Nor  can  the  consequent  ex¬ 
asperation  on  this  measure  (and  this 
exasperation  has  been  far  from  in¬ 
considerable)  be  regarded,  as  hav¬ 
ing  given  that  formidable  aspect  to 
Northern  politics  which  some  have 
suggested.  That  they  would  have 
been  much  more  formidable  if  this 
measure  had  not  been  taken,  is 
most  highly  probable..  The  exas¬ 
peration,  perhaps  inevitable  in  such 
circumstances,  wall  be  soothed  by 
time  and  reflection,  and  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  urgent  policy  and  re¬ 
luctant  inclination  will,  at  length, 
draw  over  them  the  veil  of  obli¬ 
vion.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
impotent  irritation  of  Denmark  can 
excite  no  alarm,  while  her  armed 
confederacy  with  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia  might  have  given  the  most  just 
cause  to  deplore  a  forbearance 
•which  must  have  originated  in  folly, 
and  the  effects  of  which  could  not 
have  been  repaired  by  regret. 

Theforce  destined  f  or  this  expedi¬ 
tion  consisted  of  about  20,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Cath- 
cart,  and  forty  sail  of  ships  of  war, 
twenty-two  of  which  were  of  the 
Fne.  On  the  12th  of  August  his 
lordship  joined  the  admiral  off  El- 
sineur,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  resident  at  Copenhagen, 
having  now  made  every  overture 
to  the  Danish  government,  with  a 
view  to  amicable  arrangement,  in 
vain,  the  army  wars  landed  on  the 
1 6th,  at  Wisbeck,  on  the  island  of 
Zealand,  eight  miles  north  of  the 
capital.  Nearly'  at  the  same  time 
the  British  troops  from  Stralsund, 
also  effected  a  landing:  in  Keoge 
Bay.  A  proclamation  was  imme¬ 
diately  issued  by  the  commanders, 
declaring  the  circumstances  under 
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which  they  were  obliged  to  proceed 
to  this'  debarkation  ;  that  the  de¬ 
posit  of  the  Danish  ships  of  the 
line  was  the  sole  object  of  their  en¬ 
terprise,  which  was  undertaken  in 
self-defence,  merely  to  prevent 
those  who  had  so  long  disturbed 
Europe  from  directing  against 
Great  Britain  the  resources  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  that  the  most  solemn  pledge 
had  been  given,  and  was'  now  re¬ 
newed,  that  if  the  demand  were  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  every  ship  should  be  re¬ 
stored  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  delivered  up  ;  that  Zealand 
should  be  treated  by  the  British 
forces,  while  on  shore,  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  a  province  of  the  most 
friendly  power  of  Great  Britain, 
the  strictest  discipline  being  ob¬ 
served,  and  persons  and  property 
held  most  scrupulously  sacred:  that 
the  innocent  blood  which  must  be 
shed,  and  the  horrors  of  a  besieged 
and  bombarded  capital,  must  fall 
on  those  only  who  advised  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  measure  thus  dictated  by 
imperious  circumstances  ;  and  that, 
though  the  Danish  government  had 

O  O 

hitherto  declined  an  amicable  ac¬ 
commodation,  the  voice  of  reason 
and  moderation  might  yet  be  heard. 

The  determination  on  resistance, 
however,  unhappily  was  decided, 
and  unalterable.  On  the  day  after 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  there¬ 
fore,  they  advanced,  in  three  co¬ 
lumns,  with  very  trifling  opposi¬ 
tion,  to  invest  Copenhagen,  which 
was  effected  on  the  north  and 
south  by  the  military  force  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  by  its  naval  power  on 
the  east.  The  regular  works  were 
now  commenced  and  carried  on ; 
and  while  these  were  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing,  notwithstanding  some  an¬ 
noyance  from  the  enemy’s  gun¬ 
boats,  the  conveyances  by  which 
water  was  introduced  into  the  city 
were  sought,  and  many  of  them  cut 
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eft.  The  frigates  and  gun-boats 
took  advantage .  of  a  favourable 
breeze  to  .station  themselves  near 
the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  from 
which  they  might  throw  shells'  into 
the  town.  Brigadier-gen.  Dec  ken 
took,  by  surprise,  the  post  of 
Frederickswork,  by  which  a  depot 
of  cannon  and  powder  and  850 
Danish  soldiers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers.  The  country  be¬ 
ing  in  an  extreme  state  of  irritation 
against  the  English,  preparations 
of  force  were  accumulating,  with 
great  rapidity,  under  general  Cas- 
tenschield,  who,  in  addition  to  this 
irregular  force,  had  three  or  four 
battalions  of  disciplined  troops. — 
As  it  was  of  importance  to  attefnpt 
the  dispersion  of  this  force  before 
it  should  become  capable  of  giving 
any  formidable  annoyance,  sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley  was  dispatched,  on 
the  26th,  for  this  purpose,  and  soon 
effectually  accomplished  it,  with 
the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Danes, 
of  60  officers  and  1100  men,  toge¬ 
ther  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon  :  he 
afterwards  moved  towards  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  island,  to  disarm  and 
quiet  the  country  ;  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  operations  before 
the  town,  no  further  molestation 
was  experienced  from  this  quarter 
by  the  besieging  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  contest 
between  the  Danish  gun-boats  and 
praams,  supported  by  the  Crown 
battery,  a  block  house,  and  some 
other  works,  and  the  advanced 
squadron  of  British  gun-boats 
Stationed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  was  carried  on  with  vi¬ 
gour,  and  the  latter  were  obliged, 
at  length,  to  retire,  some  of  them 
having  been  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Between  the  British  batteries  on 
shore,  and  the  enemy’s  gun-boats, 
the  conflict,  on  the  part  of  the  for¬ 


mer,  was  more  successful,  and  the 
Danes  were,  in  their  turn,  obliged 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss,, 
one  of  the  gun-boats  being  blown 
up.  The  besieging  army  had  now 
advanced  its  positions,  and  driven 
back  all  the  picquets  of  the  enemy 
to  the  lake,  or  inundation,  in  front 
of  the  city  ;  all  the  suburbs  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  lake,  including 
some  posts  within  400  yards  of  the 
ramparts,  were  occupied  by  the 
British  ;  a  division  under  sir  David 
Baird  carried  a  redoubt,  which, 
the  enemy  had  been  some  days  con¬ 
structing,  and  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  turned  against  them.  The 
works  which  had  been  intended  and 
begun  by  lord  Cathcart  were  now 
"abandoned,  in  consequence  of  these 
successes,  and  a  line  was  taken 
within  800  yards  of  the  place. — ■ 
The  moment  now  approached  in 
which  the  more  serious  operations 
of  the  siege  were  to  commence. 
As  no  overtures  for  accommoda¬ 
tion  had  been  made  or  yielded  to 
by  the  Danes,  and  every  thing 
evinced  their  determination  to  en¬ 
dure  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment, 
by  the  26th,  the  heavy  ordnance 
was  landed,  and  the  batteries  were 
nearly  completed  for  mounting  it ; 
and  by  the  31st  the  platform  was 
laid,  and  the  mortar  batteries  were 
almost  ready  for  action.  A  sum¬ 
mons  was  now  dispatched  to  gene¬ 
ral  Peiman,  the  commandant,  con¬ 
taining  the  same  offers  which  had 
been  originally  made,  but  which 
were  now  again,  most  unfortunately 
refused. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
September,  therefore,  the  bom¬ 
bardment  ©f  the  city  commenced 
from  the  mortar  batteries,  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  army,  and 
from  the  bomb  vessels,  stationed 
in  the  most  convenient  places  for 
cooperation.  In  a  short  time  the 
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town  was  on  fire  in  several  places. 
In  hopes  that  the  determination  oJt 
the  garrison  might  yet  he  changed, 
the  vigour  of  the  discharge  was, 
after  the  first  attack,  considerably 
abated,  and  it  .was  not  until  the 
next  day,  (no  overtures  for  accom¬ 
modation  having  been  in  the  mean 
time  made,)  that  the  discharge  was 
renewed  with  all  its  original  effect. 
From  the  morning  of  the  2d  the 
city  was  kept  in  flames,  in  different 
points,  till  the  evening  of  the  5th, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
consumed,  and  the  conflagration 
had  attained  a  height  threatening 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  whole 
place. 

In  this  crisis  general  Peiman 
$ent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  desiring  an 
armistice  of  24  hours  to  prepare 
for  a  capitulation.  It  was  explain¬ 
ed,  in  reply,  that  the  basis  of  the 
capitulation  must  be  the  delivery 
of  the  fleet,  which,  in  a  subsequent 
letter  from  the  general,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  in  the  night  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  the  articles 
were  settled,  and  on  the  following 
morning  ratified.  The  British 
troops  were,  by  these  articles,  to 
be  put  in  immediate  possession  of 
the  citadel  and  dock  yards  ;  all  the 
ships  of  war  and  naval  stores  of  his 
Danish  majesty  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up ;  prisoners  were  to  be 
mutually  restored ;  private  property 
was  to  be  respected  ';  the  functions 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers 
were  to  receive  no  interruption  : 
and,  within  six  weeks,  the  citadel 
was  to  be  restored  to  his  Danish 
majesty  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
occupied,  and  the  British  troops 
were  to  have  evacuated  the  island 
of  Zealand.  The  navy  delivered 
up,  in  consequence  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of 
the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs, 
and  twenty-five  gun-boats,  besides 


vessels  on  the  stocks ;  in  the  arse¬ 
nals  were  found  stores  suflicient  to 
fit  for  sea  all  this  formidable  fleet ; 
all  the  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates 
were  laden  with  masts,  spars,  and 
timber  that  remained  ;  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  stores  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  was  put  on  board  the  Leyden 
and  Inflexible  ;  and  some  of  the 
more  valuable  articles  on  board 
others  of  bis  majesty’s  ships,  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  there  yet  re¬ 
mained  sufficient  to  load  92  trans¬ 
ports  and  other  vessels,  chartered 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  whose 
cargoes  amounted,  at  least,  to 
twenty  thousand  tons. 

The  grand  object  of  gaining  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fleet  being  attained, 
every  provision  that  might  tend  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  Danish 
nation  was  most  sedulously  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  and  indeed,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  proceedings 
against  Denmark,  so  reluctantly 
but  so  necessarily  undertaken,  to 
the  conclusion  of  them,  the  spirit 
of-  conciliation  was  ever  ready  to 
supersede  the  continuance  of  hos¬ 
tility.  The  bombardment  did  not 
commence  till  after  a  summons, 
with  the  most  advantageous  offers 
that  circumstances  would  admit ; 
an  abatement  of  the  violence  of  the 
bombardment  had  been  purposely 
nermitted,  to  qive  time  for  relaxa- 
tion  from  rigid  and  mistaken 
principles  of  duty.  No  shot  was 
fired  after  a  disposition  to  capitu¬ 
late  was  manifested ;  no  requisi¬ 
tions  were  made  ;  no  contributions 
were  levied ;  no  military  excesses 
tarnished  British  discipline  or  Bri¬ 
tish  humanity  :  lord  Cath cart  most 
willingly  yielded  to  the  request  that 
the  English  troops  should  not  be 
quartered  in  the  town  for  some 
days  ;  all  the  gates  but  that  con¬ 
nected  with  the  citadel  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Danish  troops ;  the 
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po  st  Wa  s  i  m  m  e  d  i  a  tel  y  reestablished  ; 
and  the  police  of  the  town  was  re¬ 
gulated  in  the  usual  form,  and  by 
the  usual  officers.  The  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  British,  before  Co¬ 
penhagen,  was  comparatively  tri¬ 
fling;  that  of  the  Danes  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  about  two 
thousand  persons,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  nearly  400  houses. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Danish  go¬ 
vernment,  and  even  its  humanity, 
cannot  easily  be  cleared  on  this 
subject  from  all  imputation. — 
Much  will  be  allowed  for  those  re¬ 
sentments  which  are  connected 
with  the  noblest  feelings  and  most 
important  duties.  But  there  is  a 
moment  at  which  the  agitations  of 
passion  are  no  longer  to  be  excused 
from  shutting  out  reason.  It  ill 
became  the  father  of  his  people  to 
enjoin  a  resistance  which  was  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  fruitless,  and  to  sacri¬ 
fice  multitudes  of  his  subjects  as 
an  evidence  of  that  detestation  of 
the  British  enterprise,  which  a 
solemn  declaration  and  appeal 
would  have  sufficiently  announced. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discern  much  of 
genuine  heroism  in  his  exposing  his 
capital  to  all  the  perils  and  calami¬ 
ties  of  bombardment,  in  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  which  he  could  presume 
(-m  no  success,  and  declined  person¬ 
ally  to  participate  ;  and  how  little 
can  be  said  for  the  policy  of  a 
government,  which  prefers  fatal 
hostility  to  unresisting  security  ? — 
When  spirit  totally  disconnects  it¬ 
self  from  discretion,  it  is  only  im¬ 
becility  or  phrensy.  The  boasted 
neutrality  of  Denmark  was  a  phan¬ 
tom  ;  she  had  acknowledged  her¬ 
self,  in  a  former  war,  incapable 
of  maintaining  it ;  she  was  openly 
threatened  with  its  rupture  by 
France,  now  aggrandized  so  as  to 
permit  no  hope  of .  advantage,  from 
»  resistance  which,  even  during  its 
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comparative  weakness,  Danmark 
had  not  thought  proper  to  oppose 
to  it.  Instead  of  waiting  in  tame  in-* 
action,  the  victim  of  puny  doubts 
and  morbid  morality,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  demanded  of  Denmark  merely 
a  security,  that  Bonaparte  should 
not  be  able  to  increase,  by  her  re¬ 
sources,  his  formidable  means  of 
hostility.  Denmark  might  have 
obtained  from  England  the  certain 
restoration  of  this  pledge,  intimate 
alliance,  naval,  military,  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  assistance,  the  guarantee 
of  all  her  territories  from  perma¬ 
nent  alienation,  and  th'S  extension 
of  her  colonial  possessions.  With¬ 
out  accepting  of  intimate  alliance, 
or  extended  colonization,  she 
might  have  consented  to  deliver  up, 
for  a  lime,  the  pledge  demanded, 
to  a  power  so  vast  and  formidable 
that  Bonaparte  himself  must  have 
acknowledged  her  to  have  acted 
under  the  influence  of  irresistible 
urgency  ;  while  her  declining  the 
splendid  overtures  made  her,  would 
have  evinced  that  her  inclination 
had  no  part  in  the  transaction. 
How  much  is  it  to  be  deplored,  for 
the  sake  of  any  people,  that,  where 
their  sovereign  has  a  path  before 
him  so  direct  and  plain,  he  should 
have  no  eye  to  discern  it ;  that  he 
>should  go  astray  where  it  seemed 
almost  impossible ;  that,  instead  of 
preserving,  at  once,  the  purity  of 
his  principles  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  people,  by  submitting  to  the 
resistless  destiny  of  circumstances, 
he  should  sacrifice  a  formidable 
navy,  involve  his  capital  in  flames, 
and  devote  thousands  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  destruction. 

The  conduct  of  ministers,  in  this 
instance,  seems,  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  entitled  to  more  than  vin¬ 
dication  : — and  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  to  whom  the  appeal  was 
often  made,  have  at  length  given 
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them  a  vote  of  thanks  for  this 
particular  act.  It  required  con¬ 
siderable  firmness  to  oppose  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions,  and  encounter  the 
harshest  imputation  of  injustice  and 
dishonour.  Many  public  charac¬ 
ters,  of  high  and  general  estima¬ 
tion,  would  rather  have  involved 
the  nation  in  calamity,  by  conform¬ 
ing  to  its  errors,  than  have  prevent¬ 
ed  it  by  recurring  to  those  grand 
and  comprehensive  principles  which 


are  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary 
minds,  and  supposed  by  them  to 
imply  a  dereliction  of  all  honour¬ 
able  and  moral  sentiment.  Many, 
who  are  by  no  means  the  partisans 
of  ministers,  must,  in  this  case, 
acknowledge  their  merit;  and  those 
who  regard  their  conduct  of  affairs 
as  very  far  from  faultless,  will  be¬ 
stow  on  this  event  of  their  admi¬ 
nistration  sincere  and  unqualified 
applause. 
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THE  peace  of  Tilsit  was  not 
immediately  followed  by  pa¬ 
cific  arrangements  between  France 

O 

and  Sweden.  The  expected  am- 

x 

val  of  a  British  force,  to  cooperate 
with  his  Swedish  subjects,  and  with 
the  Prussians  and  Russians  already 
in  Stralsund,  appears  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  king  the  most  animated 
hopes.  The  expulsion  of  Bona¬ 
parte  from  Poland,  where  the  grand 
contest  was  not  yet  decided,  was, 
probably,  every  moment  expected 
by  him  ;  and,  with  an  army  of 


forty  thousand  men,  his  disposition 
for  military  adventure  would,  in 
such  an  event,  have  been  highly 
gratified.  *In  such  circumstances, 
it  could  not  be  surprising  that  he 
should  wish  for  the  termination  of 
the  Armistice  already  mentioned  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
Swedish  and  French  commanders ; 
and  if,  in  producing  this  termina¬ 
tion,  he  committed  no  infraction 
(which,  however,  he  was  charged 
with  committing)  of  those  scrupu¬ 
lous  principles  of  honour  which  he 
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bad  somewhat  ostentatiously  alleg¬ 
ed  to  be  the  guides  of  his  conduct, 
there  could,  at  this  period,  have  been 
no  room  for  blame.  The  event, how¬ 
ever,  of  the  grand  contest  in  the  east 
was  very  different  from  wha^  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  sanguinely  anticipated  ; 
and  soon  after  his  inauspicious  re¬ 
newal  of  hostilities  with  France, 
the  army  of  that  power  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  Pomerania,  to  bring 
the  contest  in  that  quarter  to'an 
issue  by  the  most  vigorous  opera¬ 
tions.  The  different  detachments 
of  his  majesty's  force  retreated 
from  the  various  points  which  they 
had  occupied  in  this  province  as 
the  invading  army  advanced,  with¬ 
out  daring  to  sustain  any  regular 
action.  Stralsund  was  the  direction 
of  their  retreat,  and  this  fortress 
was  speedily  invested  on  the  land 
side,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  bombardment.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  the  senate  and  livery  of  Stral¬ 
sund  humbly  addressed  the  king, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  avert 
the  impending  evils.  The  fortress 
was,  in  consequence,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and 
senate,  for  their  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  expediency  might  sug¬ 
gest.  Arrangements  were  now 
made,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to 
withdraw  the  troops  to  Rugen ; 
and  with  such  expedition  and  dex¬ 
terity  was  this  effected,  that,  before 
the  enemy  were  aware  that  a  single 
battalion  had  quitted  the  fortress, 
the  whole  force  had  actually  em¬ 
barked.  This  measure  being  com¬ 
pleted,  a  deputation  from  the  se¬ 
nate  was  sent  to  the  French  gene¬ 
ral,  with  offers  of  submission,  and 
Stralsund  was  immediately  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French  army.  The 
Swedish  monarch,  being  harassed 
by  vigilance,  fatigue,  ami  disap¬ 
pointment,  soon  quitted  Rugen  for 
his  capital,  leaving  the  island  un* 


SIS 

der  the  command  of  general  TolL 
The  island  Daqholm,  between  Ru¬ 
gen  and  Stralsund,  was  speedily 
occupied  by  the  French,  partly  by 
stratagem  and  partly  by  force. — 
It  was  now  evident  that  Rugen 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  power 
of  the  enemy ;  and  general  Toll, 
having  been,  fortunately,  invested' 
with  discretionary  power,  soon  de¬ 
termined  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
valuable  blood,  in  circumstances 
in  which  it  could  effect  no  useful 
purpose.  A  conference,  therefore, 
took  place  between  the  French  and 
Swedish  commanders  on  the  7th 
of  September,  and  a  convention 
was  signed  by  them,  by  which  the 
Swedes  were  to  evacuate  Rugen, 
and  retire  to  Stockholm  ;  and  that 
island  and  all  those  on  the  German 
coast  were  ceded  to  France. 

Soon  after  the  peace  was  signed 
between  France  and  Russia^  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  muclj  more 
favourable  to  the  latter  than  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  rendered  proba¬ 
ble.  The  successes  of  Russia  had 
been  great,  and  the  continuance  of 
hostility  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  reduced  Turkey  to  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  distress,  far  greater 
than  that  which  she  has  long  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  tumults  of  her  capital, 
the  revolt  of  her  provinces,  and 
the  insubordination  of  her  military, 
were  combined  with  defeat  and  dis¬ 
comfiture  by  a  foreign  foe,  who 
was  making  rapid  progress  on  her 
territory,  had  blocked  up  her  har¬ 
bours,  and  nearly  destroyed  her 
navy.  In  such  circumstances  Rus¬ 
sia  might  be  presumed  entitled  to 
have  expected  terms  more  favour¬ 
able  than  she  actually  agreed  to. 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  to 
be  evacuated  by  her  troops,  and  the 
ships  of  war  and  merchantmen, 
which  had  been  captured  by  her  in 
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the  course  of  the  war,  were  to  be  sion  :  and  the  renunciation  of  the 


restored.  The  vessels,  indeed,  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Turks  were  also  to 
be  restored,  but  these  constituted 
a  value  so  inferior  that  the  stipu¬ 
lated  restitution  was  most  strikingly 
favourable  to  the  Porte.  The  faci¬ 
lity/with  which  Russia  appeared  to 
make  these  concessions,  seemed  to 
imply  her  abandonment  of  a  policy 
to  which  she  had  long  closely  ad¬ 
hered.  In  connection,  particularly, 
with  the  cession  of  Cattaro  and  the 
Seven  Islands  to  France,  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  Russian  ambition  had 
suddenly  relinquished  those  objects 
which  it  had  so  long  cherished  with 
extreme  fondness,  and  given  up  all 
idea  of  increasing  her  own  territory 
from  the  provinces  of  Turkey.  But 
the  secret  views  of  cabinets  can  be 
only  imperfectly  inferred  from 
those  forms  and  conventions  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  world,  and  by 
which  they  often  conceal  from  it 
their  intentions,  till  the  period  in 
which  they  may  be  developed  to 
greater  advantage.  It  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  Russia  did  not 
look  for  indemnity  for  her  conces¬ 
sions  to  France,,  and  in  consequence 
of  her  successes  on  Turkey,  and  it 
appeared  not  extremely  improba¬ 
ble  that  she  might  yet  retain  con¬ 
quests  which  she  had  agreed  to  re¬ 
nounce.  Few  would  give  Bona¬ 
parte  credit  for  his  actually  feeling 
the  affection  for  the  Turkish  go¬ 
vernment  which  he  has  so  repeat¬ 
edly  expressed  :  he  has  long  looked 
to  the  partition  of  that  empire  by 
violence ;  he  has  often  contem¬ 
plated  its  dissolution  from  internal 
weakness,  which,  indeed,  has  long 
appeared  perpetually  imminent, 
but  been  perpetually  delayed. — 
While  Turkey,  therefore,  might 
congratulate  herself  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  peace  with  Russia, 
there  was  still  room  for  apprehen- 


claims  of  Russia,  through  the  me* 
cliation  of  France,  could  not  be 
considered  as  an  absolute  security 
that  both  these  powers  had  not 
combined  in  a  plan  for  her  destruc¬ 
tion.  Of  this,  however,  nothing 
was  ascertained  before  the  end  of 
the  year :  but  the  arrangements  of* 
Turkey  were  stated  in  a  paper  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  to  be,  in  certain  respects, 
highly  offensive  to  it.  Sebastiani 
threatened  to  quit  Constantinople  ; 
an  intimation  was  given  that  the 
reigning  sultan  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  last  on  the  throne  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  ;  and  the  Russians,  instead, 
of  evacuating  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces,  were  adopting  all  possible 
means  of  strengthening  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  them.  * 

The  relations  of  amity  between 
England  and  Turkey  were  not  re-  41 
newed  during  the  course  of  this 
year.  Sir  Arthur  Paget  had  been 
dispatched  with  overtures  for  ac¬ 
commodation  to  Constantinople, 
and  lord  Collingwood  appeared  at 
the  same  time  with  a  squadron 
off  the  Dardanelles.  The  ascen¬ 
dency  of  France,  however,  in  the 
Divan,  prevented  the  success  of 
every  effort  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  to  reestablish  with  the 
Porte  the  relations  of  peace. 

The  conduct  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  in  acceding  to  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  had  tended  considerably 
to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government.'  The  avidity  with 
which  he  had  accepted  a  share  in 
the  spoils  of  Prussia,  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  protect,  and 
which,  in  reliance  on  this  protec¬ 
tion,  had  refused,  repeatedly,  from 
Bonaparte,  terms  far  superior  to 
what  wore  ultimately  granted  her, 
could  not  but  excite  suspicion  : — - 
tins  circumstance,  together  with 
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the  long  interviews  at  Tilsit,  the 
exchanges  of  imperial  insignia,  the 
connection  of  the  stipulated  medi¬ 
ation  for  England  with  the  insult¬ 
ing  limitation  as  to  time,  and  the 
strong  ascendency  of  Bonaparte’s 
understanding,  rendered  it  far  from 
unlikely  that  Russia  mightsoonjoin 
in  hostility  against  England,  with 
which  she  had  so  long  cooperated. 
The  natural  and  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries, rendered  this  contingency 
a  subject  of  alarm,  and  this  alarm, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  in¬ 
tervention  of  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  upon  the  whole  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  Several  decrees  of  restric¬ 
tion,  with  respect  to  foreigners  set¬ 
tled  in  R  ussia,  were  issued  by  the 
government  of  that  country,  which 
could  be  supposed  to  originate  on¬ 
ly  in  aversion  towards  England. 
Overtures  were  made  for  a  renewal 
of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
the  two  nations,  which  were  re¬ 
jected  ;  and,  though  the  right  of  re- 
lusal  was  incontrovertible,  its  exer¬ 
cise,  in  the  present  instance,  tended 
to  corroborate  the  idea  of  enmity. 
A  circumstance  somewhat  less  equi¬ 
vocal,  was  the  conveyance  of 
French  troops  in  a  Russian  squa¬ 
dron,  from  Italy,  to  occupy  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
which  would  have  been  an  ade¬ 
quate  ground,  indeed,  of  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  by  England,  and 
nearly  dissipated  all  doubts  of  the 
nature  of  her  relation  with  France. 
At  length,  however,  every  doubt 
was  actually  dissipated.  The  season 
of  the  year  having  arrived,  in  which 
annoyance  from  Great  Britain 
could  not  be  apprehended,  the 
British  amhassadpr  was  ordered  to 
leave  Petersburg!?,  and  a  declara- 
tion  ol  war  was  issued  against  Eng¬ 
land.  6 
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n  this  paper  the  emperor  regrets 
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the  existing  alienation  of  his  Bri- 
tannic  majesty,  in  proportion  to  the 
great  value  which  he  had  placed 
upon  his  friendship.  Twice  had 
the  emperor  taken  up  arms  in  a 
cause  in  which  England  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  concerned,  but,  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  own  projects,  he 
had  in  vain  solicited  her  coopera* 
tion.  She  had  employed  her  troops 
in  distant  territories,  and  beheld 
the  conflict  of  European  war  with 
complete  in  difference ;  and,  while 
the  armies  of  Russia  were  pouring 
out  their  blood  in  a  contest  with 
the  whole  military  power  of  France, 
England  had  occupied  herself 
even  in  annoying  the  trade  of  her 
own  ally,  in  violation  of  the  express 
stipulations  of  treaty.  When  peace 
was  reestablished  with  France,  by 
Russia,  the  latter  had  offered  her 
mediation  to  England.  This  had 
been  rejected,  unquestionably  on  a 
determination  to  break  off  all  the 
existing  ties  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  At  the  moment  when  it  was 
thus  in  the  power  of  England  to 
complete  that  general  peace  which 
was  so  much  desired,  her  fleets  and 
troops  were  summoned  to  execute 
an  act  of  outrage  unparalleled  in 
history,  and  attack  a  power  which, 
by  its  moderate  conduct  and.  wise 
neutrality,  maintained  a  sort  of 
moral  dignity  amidst  surrounding 
and  conflicting  monarchies.  A 
wound  had  thus  been  inflicted  on 
the  emperor  himself,  by  this  act  of 
violence,  committed  in  a  close  sea, 

'  and  the  tranquillity  of  which  had 
been  expressly  guarantied  both  by 
Russia  and  England.  In  addition 
to  all  which,  the  proposition  had 
been  made  that  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  should  undertake  the  ap'ology 
of  this  proceeding,  and  guaranty 
the  submission  of  Denmark,  and 
the  security  of  Great  Britain  from 
•any  mischievous  consequences 

which 
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which  might  flow  from  her  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  prince  royal  of  Den¬ 
mark  had  communicated  .all  tile 
insidious  propositions  of  Eng  and 
to  the  emperor,  and  reposed  in  him 
a  just  confidence  ;  and  his  majesty, 
after  reflecting  on  his  own  peculiar 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Great  Britain,  and  on  his  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  powers  of  the  north, 
had  resolved  to  recall  his  embassy 
from  England ;  to  terminate  all 
communication  with  her  ;  to  abro¬ 
gate  every  act  hitherto  concluded 
with  her;  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  never 
to  recede  from  them  ;  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  all  unjustly  de¬ 
tained  vessels  and  merchandise  ;  not 
to  reestablish  any  communication 
before  comolete  satisfaction  >vas 
given  to  Denmark  ;  and  to  require 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  scattering  fresh  seeds  of 
war,  to  gratify  merely  his  own  feel¬ 
ings,  he  should  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  thus  extend  it  to  the  civilized 
world. 

To  this  declaration,  an  answer 
was  speedily  published  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find,  in  the  immense  vo¬ 
lumes  of  diplomacy,  a  more  admi¬ 
rable  specimen  of  the  characteristics 
which  should  distinguish  papers  of 
this  transcendent  importance.  To 
all  the  accuracy  of  good  writing, 
and,  indeed,  all  those  excellencies 
of  literary  composition  which  were 
applicable  to  the  subject,  are  united 
firmness  and  temper,  dignity  and 
moderation,  sagacity  to  explore  the 
windings  of  insidious  policy,  for¬ 
bearance  from  any  unnecessary  ex¬ 
posure  of  error  and  degradation, 
arid  a  consciousness  of  possessing 
that  combination  of  innocence  and 
power  which  proves  this  forbear¬ 
ance  to  originate  rather  in  compas¬ 


sion  for  the  humiliation  of  a  recent 
ally,  than  in  fear  from  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  a  formidable  enemy.  Im¬ 
possible  as  it  is  to  give  the  whole, 
and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  present 
a  sketch  of  this  admirable  paper,  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  dismiss  It 
without  further  notice. 

It  states  that  his  majesty  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  those  en¬ 
gagements  imposed  on  the  empe¬ 
ror  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  had 
hoped  that,  in  a  season  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  would  have  extricated  him¬ 
self  from  the  new  counsels  and  con¬ 
nections  which  had  been  adopted 
in  a  moment  of  despondence  and 
alarm,  and  returned  to  that  policy 
which  he  had  so  long  professed, 
and  which  had  conduced  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions. 
The  king  had  abstained  from  the 
language  of  reproach,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint  and  suspicion.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  Russia,  unhappily,  proved 
that  the  object  of  this  forbearance 
had  not  been  attained,  and  that  the 
power  which  is  essentially  the  ene¬ 
my  of  England  and  of  Russia,  had 
excited  a  groundless  enmity  between 
those  two  nations  whose  mutual 
interests  prescribed  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  union.  It  was  alleged,  that, 
though  the  interests  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  the  recent  struggle  on  the  ' 
continent,  were  more  direct  than 
those  of  Russia,  she  had  neglected 
to  support  the  emperor’s  military 
operations.  Yet,  when  the  war 
broke  out  between  Prussia  and 
France,  the  former  power  was  in  a 
state  of  hostility  with  England,  but 
was  allied  with  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty,  who  was  also  protector  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  Germanic  constitution.  And 
with  respect  to  the  neglected  co¬ 
operation  which  was  attempted  to 
be  proved  by  the  attack  of  Great 
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Britain  on  the  Porte,  the  war  with 
the  latter  power  was  expressly  un¬ 
dertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  Russian  interests 
against  those  of  France.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  neglect  alleged  could  be 
admitted  to  have  existed,  it  was  to 
he  regretted  that  the  emperor 
should  have  so  precipitately  resolv¬ 
ed  on  its  punishment,  by  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Great  Britain  was  making  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  her  ally,  the  assurances 
of  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 
received,  with  expressions  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  satisfaction.  Though 
the  emperor  had  condescended  to 
complain  of  vexation  on  Russian 
commerce,  by  Great  Britain,  this 
complaint  could  not  he  seriously 
felt  even  by  those  on  whose  behalf 
it  was  urged,  as,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war  only  one  Russian 
vessel  (which  was  carrying  naval 
stores  to  the  common  enemy)  had 
been  condemned,  but  few  vessels 
of  that  nation  had  been  detained, 
arid  no  case  had  occurred  of  justice 
being  refused  to  parties  complain¬ 
ing  of  such  detention.  The  offer 
of  mediation  by  Russia  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  circumstances  of 
concealment,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  was  not  declined.  The  stipula¬ 
tion,  prescribing  a  limited  time  for 
his  majesty’s  answer  to  this  propo¬ 
sition,  was  not  communicated  to 
him,  and,  being  so  offensive  to  the 
dignity  Gf  an  independent  sove¬ 
reign,  would,  if  known,  have  met 
with  the  most  decided  objection. — 
The  mediation  had,  however,  been 
accepted,  on  conditions  in  them¬ 
selves  perfectly  natural,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  highly  improper 
to  omit.  A  more  than  ordinary 
anxiety  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
“mperor’s  relation  with  France,  be¬ 


fore  the  protection  of  British  ho¬ 
nour  and  interests  was  committed 
to  his  care,  was  abundantly  justi¬ 
fied  by  several  considerations. 
The  complete  abandonment  by  the 
emperor  of  the  interests  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  ;  the  character  of  those 
provisions  which  he  had  consented 
to  make  for  his  own  interest,  in  the 
negotiation  of  Tilsit ;  the  arbitrary 
exactions  enforced  by  France,  o.i 
the  remnant  of  the  Prussian  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  her  demands  of  its  uncon¬ 
quered  fortresses;  her  requiring  for 
instant  death,  subjects  of  his  Prus¬ 
sian  majesty,  and  resident  in  his 
dominions,  upon  charges  of  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  French  government,- 
in  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
Prussian  treaty  and  without  the 
slightest  interference  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Russia ;  presented  no  encou- 
r aging  prospect  of  a  favourable  re¬ 
sult  from  his  mediation,  for  Great 
Britain.  And,  even  if  this  media¬ 
tion  had  been  followed  by  a  peace* 
guarantied  by  the  emperor,  his 
violation  of  the  guarantee  so  re-* 
cently  given  of  the  independence 
of  the  Ionian  Republic,  now  openly 
transferred  to  France,  must  have 
precluded  all  reliance  on  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  such  an  arrangement.  With 
respect  to  the  expedition  to  Copen¬ 
hagen,  it  ill  became  those  who 
were  parties  to  the  secret  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Tilsit,  to  demand  satis¬ 
faction  for  a  measure  to  which  these 
arrangements  gave  rise,  and  by 
which  one  of  the  objects  of  them 
was  happily  defeated.  If  any  thing 
could  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
justification  of  that  measure,  it  was 
supplied  by  the  imperial  declara¬ 
tion.  And  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
sentment  now  stated  to  be  felt  at 
this  proceeding,  and  at  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Russia’s  mediating  and 
guarantying  a  peace  between 
G  reat  Britain  and  Denmark,  it  was 
X  2  important 
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important  to  observe,  that  the  first 
symptoms  of  reviving  confidence 
between  Russia  and  England,  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  occurred  after 
the  intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  had  been  received  at 
Petersburgh.  The  king  had  never 
acquiesced  in  the  principles  oil 
which  the  inviolability  of  the  Baltic 
had  been  maintained,  though  he 
had  forborne  to  act  in  contradiction 
to  them.  Such  forbearance  could 
be  obligatory  upon  him  only  in  a 
state  of  real  peace  and  neutrality 
in  the  north,  and  most  assuredly 
not  after  France  had  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  establish  herself  along  the 
Whole  line  of  coast,  from  Dantzic  to 
Lubec.  In  proposing  the  mediation 
of  Russia  between  England  and 
Denmark,  in  which  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms  were  offered  for 
the  latter  power,  no  insult  was  in¬ 
tended,  or  could  even  be  imagined, 
to  the  emperor,  who,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  he  placed  on  his  en¬ 
gagements  respecting  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  Baltic,  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  more  pleased  with 
any  opportunity  of  effecting  it.— 
As  to  the  terms  on  which  the  re¬ 
storation  of  peace  between  England 
and  Russia  was  stated  to  depend, 
it  was  to  be  observed,  that  the  king 
had  never  denied  justice  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  subjects  ;  that  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  with  Denmark  was 
most  anxiously  desired  by  the  king, 
while  the  emperor  declined  con¬ 
tributing  his  good  offices  to  effect 
it.  The  requisition  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  conclusion  of  peace  with 
France,  was  as  extraordinary  rn 
substance,  as  offensive  in  Its  man¬ 
ner.  His  majesty  would  never  ad¬ 
mit  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor, 
to  dictate  the  tin.e  or  the  mode  of 
hfs-  negotiations  with  other  powers, 
nor  Would  ever  endure  that  any 
government  should  indemnify  it* 


self  for  the  humiliation  of  subser-* 
viency  to  France,  by  adopting  an 
insolent  and  peremptory  tone  to¬ 
wards  Great  Britain.  The  princi¬ 
ples  against  which  the  armed  neu¬ 
trality  was  directed,  acted  upon  in 
the  best  periods  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  by  no  power  more 
strictly  than  by  Russia  herself,  it 
was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  king 
to  maintain.  He  now  proclaimed 
them  anew,  and  against  every  con- 
federac}r  under  the  divine  blessing 
he  would  maintain  them.  They 
were  essential  to  the  maritime  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and,  at  a  period 
when  that  power  constituted  the 
only  remaining  bulwark  agaigst  the 
usurpation  of  France,  were  incal¬ 
culably  more  valuable  and  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever.  His  majesty,  how¬ 
ever,  would  embrace  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  peace  with  Russia  with 
eagerness,  and  the  arrangements 
for  such  a  negotiation  would  be 
neither  difficult  nor  complicated, 
as  he  could  have  nothing  either  to 
concede  or  to  require,  satisfied  if 
Russia  should  return  to  her  antient 
feelings  of  friendship,  and  a  sense 
of  what  became  her  own  interests, 
dignity,  and  independence. 

Thus  was  the  last  formidable  na¬ 
tion,  on  the  continent,  which  had 
withstood  the  usurpations  of  France, 
subdued  to  her  purpose.  Every 
principality  and  power  was  now 
within  the  grasp  of  French  domi¬ 
nation,  or  in  some  mode  or  other 
convertible  to  the  gratification  of 
French  vengeance  or  rapacity. — 
Europe  had,  for  ages,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  independent  states, 
whose  mutual  jealousies  had  pre¬ 
vented  any  individual  power  from 
that  ascendency  which  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  rest.  These  very  jea¬ 
lousies,  however,  at  length,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  series  of  circumstances 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  hu¬ 
man 
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man  events  to  promote  the  very 
end  which  they  had  so  long  happily 
precluded.  In  consequence  of  that 
selfish  and  malignant  policy,  that 
incurable  rivality  and  envy,  which 
prevented  the  cooperation  of  these 
powers,  in  a  moment  demanding 
the  oblivion  of  animosities,  and 
the  most  intimate  union  against  a 
common  foe,  and  which  seem  to 
have  determined  them  to  prefer 
separate  ruin  rather  than  united 
safety,  France  had  been  enabled 
to  sweep  away  those  barriers  which 
had  so  long  opposed  her  ambition, 
and  acquire  a  predominance  which 
the  most  formidable  of  her  kings 
had  not  ventured  to  anticipate. — 
One  immense  power  now  occupied 
Europe,  arranging  and  controling 
every  thing  in  conformity  to  its 
views.  The  subjugation  of  Russia 
to  French  influence  was,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  sincerely  to  be  deplored; 
nor  could  it  be  concealed,  that  the 
substitution  of  her  hostility  for  her 
alliance,  with  respect  to  England, 
was  greatly  to  be  lamented  by  this 
country,  on  its  own  account,  as 
adding  to  the  pressure  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  already  full  of  embarrassment. 
The  idea,  however,  that  this  new 
evil  had  not  been  wantonly  incur¬ 
red,  and  would  be  an  unprovoked 
injury,  and  not,  agreeably  to  the 
allegation  cf  the  enemy,  a  de¬ 
served  punishment,  preserved  the 
public  mind  from  any  considerable 
depression.  Our  energies  were  still 
conceived  equal  to  our  circum¬ 
stances.  The  preservation  of  our 
maritime  superiority  was  now  more 
than  ever  perceived  indispensable. 
It  was  the  general  sentiment  that, 
whatever  restrictions  might  be  at¬ 
tempted,  and  whatever  combina¬ 
tions  might  be  excited,  to  wrest 
from  Englishmen  this  palladium  of 
their  independence  and  glory,  every 
effort  should  meet  with  ail  the  ac- 
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tivity  and  perseverance  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Amidst  the  difficulties  press¬ 
ing  upon  this  country,  the  vast 
territory  of  Europe  being  now  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  designs  of  an  irre- 
concileable  enemy,  meditating  its 
downfall,  as  the  consummation  of 
his  policy  and  revenge ;  there  was 
something  in  these  very  circum¬ 
stances  calculated  to  produce  in¬ 
spirations  of  the  noblest  heroism. — 
The  antipathy  of  the  enemy  arose 
only  from  that  effectual  opposition 
afforded  by  England,  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  dominion  of  his  arms  ;  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  confederation 
of  nations,  united  willingly  or  by 
compulsion,  against  her,  was  a  con¬ 
fession  that  her  prowess  and  re¬ 
sources  were  incapable  of  being 
subdued  but  by  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  means,  and  implied,  indeed, 
those  doubts  of  success  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  which  never  fail  to 
add  confidence  to  the  spirit  with 
which  aggression  is  opposed. — > 
This  impressive  because  reluctant 
compliment  from  an  adversary, 
was  felt  at  this  moment  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  nation  in  its  full  force.  The 
murmur^  of  faction  vcere  silenced, 
and  all  hearts  and  hands  were 
united  to  sustain  the  urgency  of 
the  crisis  with  fortitude,  and  pro¬ 
tect  to  the  last  efforts  of  existence, 
those  principles  and  rights  which 
constitute  the  only  partition  be¬ 
tween  formidable  respectability  and 
abject  insignificance. 

The  efforts  of  Bonaparte  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  English  commerce  from 
the  continent  were,  this  year,  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  fullest  perseverance 
and  pressure.  To  embarrass  the 
trade  and  finances  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Europe  was  obliged,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  abandon  those 
luxuries  which  long  habit  had  al¬ 
most  rendered  necessary  supplies. 
— The  restrictions  enforced  upon 
X  3  England, 
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England,  were  naturally  followed, 
pil  her  part,  by  a  system  of  retali¬ 
ation,  which  deprived  multitudes 
in  France  of  the  means  of  honest 
industry,  and  even  of  relief  under 
disease  and  pain.  The  cotton  ma¬ 
nufacturers  were  languishing  for 
want  of  the  raw  material.  Sugar 
and  various  other  articles  of  colo¬ 
nial  produce  had  reached  a  price 
which  exceeded  by  three  hundred 
per  cent,  what  they  had  formerly 
been  sold  for.  The  usual  palliatives 
if  disease  were  scarcely  procu¬ 
rable;  rhubarb,  bark,  and  nearly 
all  other  drugs,  existing  in  that  un- 
nappy  country  only  in  that  reduced 
quantity,  and  at  .that  '  exorbitant 
prlcg,  which  kept  them  barely 
within  the  reach  of  the  middling 
classes  of  society.  Similar  distresses 
extended,  flowing  from  the  same 
causes,  to  almost  all  the  countries 
'of  -the  continent,  which  presented 
one  impressive  picture,  or  rather 
reality  of  privation  and  misery. — - 
Yet,  while  this  accumulation  of 
calamity  was  at  all  connected  with 
the  distress  of  England,  it  was  ex- 
pected  to  be  sustained  with  pa¬ 
tience,  and  even  with  cheerfulness. 
And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this 


country  did  seriously  feel  the.  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  restrictions.  The 
regular  channels  of  communication, 
through  which'  British  'manufac¬ 
tures  .  and  colonial  produce  had 
poured  in  immense  supplies,  ex¬ 
tending  in  op'postte’directions  to  the 
•remotest  points  of  the  continent, 
were  now  closed.  Those  conni¬ 
vances  and  elusions  which  had  for¬ 


merly'  rendered  positive  restraints 
formidable  only  upon  paper,  were, 
in  a  great  degree,  precluded. — - 
Considerable  British  property,  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  had  been 
actually  sequestrated.  Vast  sums, 
acknowledged  to  be  due,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  be  paid,  were  inevitably 
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detained,  and  produced  corre¬ 
sponding,  and  in  many  instances 
fatal  embarrassments.  The  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  were  crowded  with  goods, 
fabricated  for  the  service  of  man, 
but  exposed  now  to  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  rust  and  insects.  Orders 
were  iiq  longc:  received ;  manu¬ 
factures  were  in  consequence  sus¬ 
pended  ;  thousands  were  deprived 
of  their  only  regular  subsistence  ; 
and  the  distress  was  such  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  no  ordinary  regret  in  the  phi¬ 
lanthropic  observer,  who  could 
derive  no  consolation  from  the  idea 
that  the  author  of  this  evil  had  ex¬ 
tended  it  also  through  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe.  The  distress  of 
the  West  Indian  planters,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  exclusion  of  their 
produce  from  the  usual  markets, 
excited  particular  attention  and 
compassion.  T wo  committees  were 
appointed  by  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  to  inquire  into  the  means  of 

their  relief  ;  but  the  full  considera- 

;  *  (  '  :  « 

tion  of  this  important  subject,  by 
the  house,  was  necessarily  deferred 
to  the  ensuing  session.  The  report 
of  the  last  committee  stated,  that 
the  situation  of  the  planter  had  be¬ 
come  gradually  worse  from  the 
year  1799;  that  sugar  had,  at 
length-  attained  such  a  state  of  de- 
predation,  that,  instead  of  paying 
the  planter  ten  per  cent,  for  his 
capital,  even  the  necessary  disburse¬ 
ments  were  not  repaid  by  it,  with¬ 
out  any  allowance  for  profit,  or  for 
the  interest  of  the  principal  em¬ 
ployed.  Every  addition  to  the  duty 
had  been  paid  by  the  sugar  planter; 
but,  by  a  singular  and  fatal  coin¬ 
cidence,  the  price  to  the  consumer 
had  diminished  in  proportion  as 
the  duty  demanded  by  government; 
had  increased.  'Bo  remedy  these 
evils,  the  committee  suggested  a 
decrease  of  duty,  an  advance  oi 
'  ’  •  bounty, 
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bounty,  and  the  interruption  of  the 
intercourse  between  American  ships 
and  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Martinique, 
and  Guadeloupe,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
conclusion  it  was  stated,  that  unless 
some  speedy  and  effectual  means 
of  relief  were  adopted,  the  ruin  of 
a  great  number  of  planters,  and  of 
other  persons  dependent  on  West 
Indian  property  for- their  incomes, 
must,  invariably,  very  soon  take 
place  ;  which  must  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  a  vast  capital,  advanced 
on  securities  in  the  islands,  and  by 
the  most  fatal  injury  to  the  com¬ 
mercial,  maritime,  and  financial 


interests  cf  Great  Britain. 

The  suggestion  of  the  commit- 

oo  .  . 

tee,  respecting  this  suspension  of 
French  and  American  intercourse, 
naturally  leads  to  a  view  of  the  re¬ 
lative  situation,  this  year,  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. — • 


A  spirit  of  disaffection  b.etyeen  the 
two  countries  had  now  existed  for 
a  considerable  period,  originating 
in  two  distinct  causes.  The  first  of 
these  related  to  the  practice  of 
searching  American  vessels  for  Bri¬ 
tish  seamen,  and  the  second  to  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  American  trade. 
With  respect  to  the  former  ot  these, 
incidents  were  perpetually  occur¬ 
ring,  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  ol  ex¬ 
asperation.  A  case  of  this  nature 
will  be  particularly  remembered  to 
have  happened  during  the  former 
year,  in'  which  a  shot  was  fired 
from  the  Leander,  which  killed  the 
American  seaman  John  Pierce. — 
In  the  course  of  the  present,  an¬ 
other  took  place,  which  threatened 
consequences  of  the  most  serious 
description. — A  British  squadron, 
under  admiral  Berkeley,  was-  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Chesapeake.  While  the 
American  frigate,  the  Chesapgake, 
was  equipping  for  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  under  commodore  Barron, 


am 
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several  deserters  from  the  British 
squadron  were  ascertained  to  be 
on  board  her.  These  had  been  even 
conducted  publicly  through  the 
streets  of  Norfolk,  in  sight  of  the 

7  o 

English  officers,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  persons  employed 
in  recruiting  for  the  American  go¬ 
vernment.  Representations  of  these 
circumstances  were  made  to  the 
agents  of  that  government,  with¬ 
out  effect.  An  order  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  issued  by  the  British  com¬ 
mander  to  the  captain  of  the  Leo¬ 
pard  frigate,  to  cruize  off  the  Cape 
and  intercept  the  Chesapeake,  after 
she  had  passed  the  limits,  and  ex¬ 
amine  her  for  the  deserters.  In 
compliance  with  these  orders,  cap.- 
tain  Humphries  sent  a  boat  on 
board  the  Chesapeake,  as  she  was 
advancing  on  her  voyage,  to  com¬ 
municate  the  intelligence,  that 
there  were  deserters  on  board,  and 
that  lie  was  ordered  to  search  for 
them.  The  demand  of  captain 
Humphries  not  being  acceded  to, 
he  fired  several  shots  .without  in¬ 
juring  the  American  vessel.  No  at> 
tendon  being  paid  by  her  to  these, 
she  received  a  broadside,  which 
she  returned  with  six  of  seven  scat¬ 
tering  shots,  and,  on  receiving  a 
second  broadside,  struck  her  co¬ 
lours.  On  examination,  the  de¬ 
serters,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six,  were  found.  The  Chesapeake 
had  6  men  killed  and  21  wounded, 
and  (the  object  of  the  conflict  being 
now  accomplished)  was  dismissed, 
much  shattered,  to  her  port.  As 
soon  as  intelligence  of  this  event 
reached  the  American  government, 
a  proclamation  was  published  by 
the  president,  in  which,  after  men¬ 
tioning  the  constant  recurrence  of 
British  officers  on  the  coast,  to  a 
state  of  insubordination  to  the  laws, 
violence  on  the  persons,  and  tres¬ 
passes  outlie  property,  of  the  united 
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citizens,  while  they  were  experi¬ 
encing  all  the  means  of  refitting  and 
refreshment,  he  notices  this  trans¬ 
action  as  a  deed  transcending  all 
which  the  Americans  had  suffered 
or  seen,  and  which  brought  their 
sensibility  to  a  crisis,  and  their  for¬ 
bearance  to  a  pause.  This  enor¬ 
mity  had  been  committed  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  taking  from  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  a 
part  of  her  crew  ;  and,  that  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  might  be  wanting  to 
?nark  its  character,  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained  that  the  men  so 
taken  were  native  citizens  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Hospitality,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  ceased  to  be  a  duty  ;  and 
all  armed  vessels  of  Great  Britain 
were  immediately  ordered  to  quit 
the  American  harbours,  and  were 
interdicted  entrance  into  the  same. 

That  a  high  tone  of  animation 
should  have  been  assumed  on  this 
occasion,  is  by  no  means  surpris¬ 
ing,  nor  that  interdiction  should 
be  thought  necessary  in  return  for 
an  aggression  of  such  violence,—-- 
The  right  of  searching  the  ships  of 
war  of  neutral  state though  for¬ 
merly  claimed  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  had  been  tacitly  aban¬ 
doned,  and  its  exercise  had,  latterly, 
made  no  part  of  the  instructions  to 
British  officers.  With  respect  to 
the  abstract  question  of  such  a 
right,  if  it  attached  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  it  must  be  presumed  equally 
to  belong  to  America ;  and  an 
American  frigate’  would  have  as 
justifiable  a  claim  to  search  a  Bri¬ 
tish  74*,  on  suspicion  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  formed  part 
of  her  crew,  as  could  be  possessed 
by  the  English  commander  for  a 
similar  search  of  the  American  ves¬ 
sel.  Unless  right  is  to  be  regulated 
by  po\Ver,  instead  of  justice,  this 
reciprocity  is  indispensable.  With 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  the 


mutual  admission  of  such  a  prac* 
tice,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  on  ore  advantage  would 
be  hazarded  than  could  possibly  be 
obtained  by  it.  The  examination 
thus  permitted  (in  which  one  party 
would  be  solicitous  to  withhold, 
and  the  ether  to  recover,  and  as¬ 
sertion  would  be  controverted  by 
denial,  and  every  claim  would  be 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter  of  insult,)  would  exhibit  a  tu¬ 
mult  of  passion  and  a  scene  of  con¬ 
flict,  which,  instead  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  dispute  with  the  equity  of 
a  judicial  verdict,  would  decide 
on!)’  which  was  the  strongest  in 
the  contest.  To  the  fair  adjust¬ 
ment  of  claims,  would  be  substitu¬ 
ted  hostility  and  bloodshed ;  and 
the  ,evil  of  national  war  might  na¬ 
turally  be  expected,  occasionally, 
to  arise  from  the  folly  of  govern¬ 
ments,  in  appealing,  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  to  the  decision  of  men  in 
arms,  inflamed  by  mutual  irrita¬ 
tion  and  possessed,  of  the  acutest 
sensibilities. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
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unfortunate  event  in  Great  Britain, 
considerable  surprise  and  regret 
were  expressed  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  ministers  declared,  in 
parliament,  on  certain  questions 
put  to  them  on  the  subject,  their 
readiness  to  make  every  reparation 
for  whatever  might  appear,  on  full 
and  accurate  information,  an  un¬ 
authorised  act  of  hostility.  Admi¬ 
ral  Berkeley  was,  not  long  after, 
recalled  from  his  station  ;  and,  in  a 
proclamation  issued  for  recalling 
British  seamen  from  foreign  ser¬ 
vice,  a  distinction  was  drawn  be¬ 
tween  merchant  vessels  and  ships  of 
war.  On  the  former  of  these,  force 
might,  it  necessary,  be  exercised 
for  the  recovery  of  deserters,  while, 
with  respect  to  the  latter  a  requi¬ 
sition  only,  for  their  delivering  up 
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deserters,  was  to  be  made  ;  and  on 
their  refusal,  information  was  to 
be  given  to  the  British  ministers  at 
the  neutral  courts,  or  to  the  British 
government  at  home.  In  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  therefore,  the  conduct 
of  admiral  Berkeley  was  tacitly  dis¬ 
avowed,  and  the  search  of  neutral 
ships  of  war  expressly  provided 
against.  Mr.  Rose  was,  soon  after 
this  proclamation,  dispatched  on  a 
special  mission  to  America,  with 
overtures  of  conciliation  and  re¬ 
dress  for  what  was  thus  admitted 
to  be  an  act  of  unjustifiable  vio¬ 
lence. 

Had  the  dispute,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  question  of  their  sea¬ 
men,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that 
an  accommodation  would  speedily 
take  place  ;  but  it  involved  also  the 
rights  of  American  commerce. — 
Before  the  present  war  with  France, 
her  colonies  sent  their  produce  to 
her  exclusively,  whether  in  war  or 
peace  ;  and  in  war  this  conveyance 
was  attended  with  considerable  ha¬ 
zard.  The  extreme  peril  at  length 
attending  it,  suggested  to  the 
French  government  that  America 
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might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  ex¬ 
change  between  the  mother  coun- 
try  and  the  colonies  ;  and  these  co¬ 
lonies  were,  in  consequence,  opened 
to  the  intercourse  with  America. — 
This  treaty  was  most  eminently  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both  parties,  as  pro¬ 
visions  and  lumber,  which  were 
principally  required  in  the  West 
Indies,  could  be  supplied  inex¬ 
haustibly  by  America,  and  the  ar¬ 
ticles  with  which  she  was  repaid 
were  such  as  did  not  interfere  with 
her  own  productions,  and  such  as , 
she  could  export  to  Europe,  or 
employ  for  her  own  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  with  equal  pi ofit.  In  a 
single  year  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  war,  45,000 
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hogsheads  of  sugar  were  intro¬ 
duced,  in  consequence  of  this  in¬ 
tercourse,  into  the  single  port  of 
Amsterdam.  To  terminate  this 
connection,  therefore,  appeared  an 
important  object  of  policy  to  Great 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  well 
known  to  have  given  the  subject 
particular  attention.  The  case  was 
such  as  demanded  deep  considera¬ 
tion.  A  war  with  America  was  to 
be  dreaded,  as  the  consequence  of 
cutting  off  this  source  of  her  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity,  and  this  evil 
was  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  in¬ 
curred.  The  export  of  British  ma¬ 
nufactures  to  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  amounted  annually  to  the 
value  of  nearly  ten  millions.  The 
growing  population,  and  conse¬ 
quently  increasing  consumption, 
would,  every  year,  enlarge  its  de¬ 
mands  upon  English  industry  and 
ingenuity.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Americans  was,  moreover,  per¬ 
petually  enlarging  their  connec¬ 
tions  with  distant  markets,  already 
opened  by  them,  or  discovering 
others  more  remote  still,  to  which 
they  conveyed  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  pouring,  in  return, 
into  her  lap,  both  the  prices  of  the 
commodities,  and  the  profits  of  the 
voyage.  All  these  advantages 
would  be  hazarded  by  the  measure 
proposed.  The  balance  of  pro¬ 
perty  also,  due  from  America  to 
England,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
several  millions.  The  suspension 
only  of  the  payment  of  this  sum, 
which,  in  consequence  of  hostility, 
would  be  the  least  evil  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  would  involve  incalculable 
distress.  The  commercial  interests 
of  England  herself,  would,  by  this 
hostility,  be  deprived  of  an  advan¬ 
tageous  neutral  medium.  The  ca¬ 
lamity  to  which  the  West  Indian 
islands  might  be  exposed,  from  the 
very  measure  intended  chiefly  for 
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their  relief,  was  also  an  important 
topic  of  consideration,  as  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  followed  from 
the  exclusion  of  French  colonial 
produce  from  Europe,  that  the 
growth  of  the  English  colonies 
would  be  substituted,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  hostility  would  certainly  inflict 
on  these  colonies  new  and  most  for¬ 
midable  evil,  by  precluding  those 
supplies  of  lumber  and  provisions 
which,  for  some  time  at  least, 
seemed  incapable  of  being  procu¬ 
red  frpm  any  other  quarter.  The 
possible  advantage  also,  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  a  source  of  supply  for  tim¬ 
ber  and  warlike  stores,  and  even  as 
a  granary  to  Great  Britain  herself, 
■yeas .  not  to  be  totally  overlooked. 
Nor  was  it  sufficient,  to  disperse  at 
once  all  these  objections  to  the 
measure  under  consideration,  to 
state,  that  America  herself  would 
be  injured  by  her  hostility  more 
than  Great  Britain,  as,  in  national 
as  well  as  individual  concerns,  cal¬ 
culation  is  often  superseded  by 
passion,  and  prosperity  sacrificed 
to  verme an cc. 
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Considerations  of  this  nature 
must,  undoubtedly,  have  weighed 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  prevent  his  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  doubtful  remedy,  for 
what,  it  must  he  admitted,  was  a 
ferious  evil.  His  successors  were 
influenced  by  similar  apprehensions 
and  reasonings.  In  the  treaty  -with 
America,  framed  by  them  and  sent 
over  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
exceptionable  intercourse  was  still 
permitted,  w  ith  the  check  only  that 
the  vessel  and  the  cargo  should  be 
both  American,  and  that  a  slight 
percentage  should  be  laid  on  the 
cargo,  on  being  landed  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  produce  which,  if  ship¬ 
ped  on  board  the  vessels  of  France, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  re¬ 
warded  the  vigilance  and  exertions 
of  British  sailors,  was  thus  still 


precluded  from  capture  and  even 
detention  ;  and  tire  known  facility 
of  fraud,  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
visionary  regulations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  was  insufficient  to  induce 
ministers  to  venture  upon  stronger 
measures,  notwithstanding  their  ar- 
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dent  wishes  to  adopt  them.  Even 
the  publication  of  theffiecree  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  for  blockading  the  British 
islands,  could  not  prevail  upon 
them  to  break  off  this  circuitous 
connection  between  France  and  her 
colonies,  and  thus  expose  England 
to  the  perils  of  a  rupture  with 
America.  Previously,  however, 
to  the  signature  of  the  treaty,"  a 
note  \yas  delivered  by  the  British 
to  the  American  commissioners, 
in  reference  to  this  decree,  which 
stated,  that  should  the  menaces  of 
France,  so  extravagant  in  them- 
selves,  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
rights  of  neutral,  powers,  be  ac¬ 
tually  executed,  and  should  neutral 
powers  acquiesce  in  such  usurpa¬ 
tions,  his  majesty  might  be  com¬ 
pelled,  in  just  retaliation,  to  order 
his  cruizers  to  adopt  towards  these 
powers  the  same  proceedings  which 
they  should  have  submitted  to 
from  the  enemy.  The  hostilities 
of  France  being  manifested  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  means,  his  majesty 
would  not  preclude  himself  from 
extraordinary  remedies. 

The  French  decree  was  carried 
into  effect  with  the  fullest  rigour  ; 
and  in  consequence,  in  consistency 
with  his  majesty’s  reserved  right  in 
the  above  note,  an  order  of  council 
was  issued  on  the  seventh  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  which  prevented  neutral 
vessels  from  trading  from  any  port 
in  the  possession  or  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  enemy.  The  neutral 
trade  direct  from  neutral  nations 
to  the  enemy’s  ports  was  still  per¬ 
mitted,  but  the  neutral  trade  from 
po;t  to  port  was  prohibited. 
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The  treaty  carried  over  to  Ame¬ 
rica  was  considered  by  its  govern¬ 
ment  as,  in  several  respects,  highly 
disadvantageous  to  it ;  and  the  re¬ 
servation  made  by  the  king’s  com- 
Inissioners,  with  reference  to  the 
decree  of  Bonaparte,  was  particu¬ 
larly  disagreeable  to  the  president, 
who  had  manifested,  by  this  time, 
that  partiality  in  politics  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  unbecoming  in  the  head  of 
a  powerful  and  independent  nation. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  treaty 
was  referred  back  for  new  modifi¬ 
cations-  and  arrangements  ;  and.  in 
the  mean  while  intelligence  was 
received,  in  the  United  States,  of 
the  order  of  council  of  the  7th  of 
January.  Although  this  order 
could  be  no  matter  of  astonishment, 
after  the  note  of  the  British  com¬ 
missioners,  it  was  received  with 
the  most  animated  indignation.  It 
was  alleged  that,  as  the  British 
government  was  at  war  with  near¬ 
ly  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  American  ves¬ 
sels  were  now  required  to  sacrifice 
their  cargoes  at  the  first  port  they 
touched  at,  or  to  return  home 
without  going  to  any  other  market; 
and  that,  under  this  new  law  of  the 
ocean,  the  American  trade  must 
be  swept  away  by  seizure  and  con¬ 
fiscation.  The  aggression  of  France 
which  led  to  this  evil,  passed  with¬ 
out  reprehension  or  notice.  War 
with  Great  Britain  became  the 
popular  cry  ;  and  in  the  pleasing 
contemplation  of  her  sufferings, 
vulgar  minds  neglected  to  calculate 
the  far  greater  injury  in  which  this 
war  would  involve  America  itself, 
whose  fleets  now  covering  the 
ocean  with  the  produce  of  every 
clime  and  country,  must  inevitably 
fall  victims  to  the  naval  ascendency 
of  Great  Britain.  The  season  was 
now  approaching  in  which  the  head 
of  the  American  government  him* 


self  was  to  manifest  similar,  im¬ 
becility.  The  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  were  assembled 
at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  and 
in  the  message  of  the  president  to 
them,  delivered  on  the  27th  of 
October,  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  to  America  was  exhibited 
in  every  point  of  view  calculated 
to  inflame  the  public  mind.  The 
depredations  on  American  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  committed 
by  that  nation,  for  a  series  of  years; 
its  successive  innovations  on  the 
..principles  of  public  law,  established 
by  the  reason  and  usage  of  nations, 
were  sufficiently  known  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  being  repeated. — 
The  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  was 
an  outrage,  of  which  the  character 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  in¬ 
dignant  voice  of  American  citizens, 
with  an  emphasis  and  unanimity 
never  exceeded.  The  aggression 
begun  had  been  continued  by  the 
English  commanders  continuing 
within  the  American  waters,  by 
the  habitual  violation  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  country,  and  at 
length,  by  putting  to  death  one  o  f 
the  persons  whom  they  had  forci¬ 
bly  taken  from  the  Chesapeake.— 
In  addition  to  former  violations  of 
maritime  rights,  the  English  go¬ 
vernment  had  issued  an  order  in¬ 
terdicting  all  trade  by  neutrals, 
between  ports  not  in  amity  with 
them,  by  which  the  trade  of  Ame¬ 
rica  had  experienced,  in  several  of 
its  departments,  most  serious  in¬ 
jury,  and  must  incur  universal 
ruin.  With  respect  to  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  it  cannot  appear 
surprising  that  it  should  constitute 
an  important  feature  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  address.  But,'  on  the  trial 
of  Jenkin  Ratford,  it  was  proved 
that  all  the  men  taken  from  that 
vessel  were  Brisish  subjects,  and 
consequently  amenable  to  British 
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laws,  and  yet  the  execution  of  this 
convict  is,  most  singularly,  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
original  aggression.  The  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  ministry,  morev 
over,  to  conciliation  and  redress, 
could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  the 
president,  at  the  time  of  this  com¬ 
munication,  though  not  officially 
announced  to  him,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  justified  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  some  qualifying  hope  of  dis¬ 
avowal  and  reparation ;  which, 
however,  is  in  vain  looked  for. — 
Even  with  respect  to  the  order  of 
council,  assumed  as  so  just  a  ground 
of  exception  by  the  American  go¬ 
vernment,  the  statement  of  the 
king’s  advocate  had  considerably 
softened  its  rigour.  Elis  opinion 
had  been  explicitly  given,  that 
American  vessels  might  still  pro¬ 
ceed  from  one  enemy’s  port  to 
another,  provided*  they  had  not 
come  to  entry  or  broken  bulk ;  and 
though  this  opinion  must  have 
been  known  to  the  president,  no 
circumstance  of  palliation  was  in 
the  slightest  decree  alluded  to,  and 
the  destruction  of  American  com¬ 
merce  was  described  as  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
order.  These  points,  ho\yerer, 
would  not  have  required  or  sustain¬ 
ed  these  animadversions,  had  they 
not  been  followed  bv  something 
more  important  and  decisive,  in 
evidence  of  his  partiality  and  indis¬ 
cretion.  After  displaying  a  long 
list  of  Brilish  offences,  with  no  in¬ 
cident  or  remark  of  palliation,  the 
conduct  of  Spain  is  slightly  noticed, 
as  far  from  blameless  ;  after  which, 
it  is  remarked  that,  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  the  harmony  of 
America  had  been  uninterrupted, 
and  friendly  intercourse  been  main¬ 
tained,  on  its  usual  footing.  The 
encroachment  of  France  on  neutral 
rights  calls  down  no  thunders  of  in¬ 


vective.  The  decree  of  the  2 1st  of 
November,  by  which,  not  only 
trade  between  ports  not  in  amity 
with  Bonaparte  was' interdicted  by 
him,  but  all  neutrals  which  had 
touched  at  an  English  port  through 
necessity  or  choice,  through  stress 
of  weather  or  scarcity,  or  hostile 
detention,  were  to  be  seized  and 
.  confiscated,  excited  no  resentment, 
and  destroyed  no  harmony.  The 
party  compelled  to  measures  re¬ 
pulsive  to  the  feelings  of  civilized 
nations,  and  vindicable  only  in  self- 
defence  and  retaliation,  deserved 
all  the  severity  of  rebuke,  and  all 
the  hostility  of  vengeance  ;  while 
those,  in  whose  wanton  and  malig¬ 
nant  usurpations  the  fatal  urgency 
originated,  were  hailed  as  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  tranquillity,  and  em¬ 
braced  with  the  raptures  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

The  disposition  thus  manifested 
by  the  head  of  the  American  go¬ 
vernment,  and  which  was  fully  im¬ 
bibed  by  many  members  of  con¬ 
gress,  was  unfavourable  to  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  accommodation  ; 
and  by  thq  measures  at  last  thought 
necessary  to  be  adopted  by  mini¬ 
sters,  in  the  crisis  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  this  hope  was  still 
considerably  diminished.  On  the 
9th  of  November  three  orders  of 
council  were  issued,  by  the  first  of 
which,  every  port  of  every  coun¬ 
try  from  which  Great  Britainjs  ex¬ 
cluded,  is  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  Ail  trade  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  or  manufactures  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  pronounced  illegal,  and  the 
vessels  employed  in  such  trade  are 
liable  to  seizure.  All  neutral  ves¬ 
sels,  however,  clearing  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Gibraltar,  or  Mal¬ 
ta,  or  clearing  from  enemies’  ports 
to  either  of  these  places,  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  seizure.  The  docu¬ 
ments  granted  by  French  agents  in 
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neutral  ports,  known  by  the  name 
of  certificates  of  origin,  (certifi¬ 
cates  that  the  cargoes  are  not  of 
British  produce  or  manufacture,) 
are  no  longer  to  be  allowed,  and 
all  neutral  vessels  in  possession  of 
them  are  to  be  seized,  wherever 
met  with.  By  the  second  order, 
the  <yoods  of  those  countries  from 
which  the  British  flag  is  excluded, 
may  be  imported  by  neutrals  into 
England.  And  by  the  third,  the 
sale  'of  ships  from  a  .belligerent 
power  to  a  neutral,  being  consider¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy  as  illegal,  is,  in 
consequence,  deemed  so  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  and  all  vessels  of 
this  description  are  declared  lawful 
prize.  Thus  was  the  coasting ' 
trade  along;  the  coast  of  France  and 
her  allies,  in  neutral  vessels,  which 
had  been  provided  against,  indeed, 
by  the  order  of  the  7th  of  January, 
(an  order,  however,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  mitigated  interpretation 
and  execution,)  effectually  prohi¬ 
bited.  And  though  the  Ameri- 
cans  might  still  freely  trade  with 
the  enemy’s  colonies,  for  their  own 
consumption,  the  double  restriction 
was  imposed  upon  that  intercourse 
by  them  between  France  and  her 
colonies  which  had  so  long  been 
unmolested,  of  calling  at  a  British 
port  and  paying  a  British  duty. — 
The  object  of  these  restrictions  was 
to  burden  the  enemy’s  produce 
with  charges  which  would  make  it 
cost  more  than  the  same  com  mo- 
dities  imported  into  the  continent 
from  Great  Britain.  The  relief  of 
the  West  Indian  merchants  and 
planters  was  an  important  object 
in  view  ;  and  if  it  can  be  presumed 
that  the  rigour  of  Bonaparte’s 
edicts  will  be  eluded,  in  proportion 
as  this  occurs,  will  the  relief  in  con¬ 
templation,  probably,  take  place. 

What  effect  these  orders  would 
produce  in  America,  became  imme¬ 


diately  an  interesting  object  of  con-* 
sideration ;  and  in  the  high-wrought 
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resentment  of  that  country  against 
England,  it  was  imagined,  by 
numbers,  that  they  would  imme¬ 
diately  decide  the  government  on 
hostility.  The  irritability,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  American  character 
is  connected  with  a  strong  principle 
of  calculation.  It  will  be  consider¬ 
ed  by  many,  that  the  British  re¬ 
straints  on  neutral  commerce  were 
the  natural  result  of  those  imposed 
by  the  French  government,  under 
which  America  acquiesced  without 
remonstrance ;  that,  if  the  com¬ 
merce  of  America  is  harassed  by 
restriction,  it  would  be  completely 
terminated  by  war,  and  that  its  re¬ 
sentments  could  be  gratified  only 
at  the  expense  of  its  interests.. — * 
The  result  of  the  conflict  between 
prudence  and  irritation  was  looked- 
forward  to,  on  this  side  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  with  no  common  anxiety,  but 
the  year  closed  before  any  intelli¬ 
gence  of  it  could  be  received. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of 
America,  we  may  observe,  that  an 
incident  occurred  during  this  year, 
calculated  somewhat  to  lower 
the  estimate  which  many  have 
formed  of  American  liberty.  Co¬ 
lonel  Burr,  a  man  of  considerable 
talents  and  enterprise,  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  designs  to  effect  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  union,  by  the  Allegany 
mountains,  and  to  seize  and  plun¬ 
der  New  Orleans,  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  president.  Fie  was 
first  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  received  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  acquittal.  The  government 
then  indicted  him  for  a  misdemea¬ 
nor,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
Yet,  as  if  determined  to  inflict  some 
punishment  on  the  accused,  either 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a 
jury  of  his  country,  his  discharge 
was  refused,  and  notice  'was  given 
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an  intention  to  try  him  on  a  new 
charge,  the  nature  of  which  was 
not,  at  the  time,  disclosed.  Upon 
the  principle  adopted  in  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  there  was  no  reason  to 
conclude  that,  even  if  this  experi¬ 
ment  should  fail,  it  would  be  the 
last ;  nor  does  any  impediment  ap¬ 
pear  to  exist  to  the  harassing  a 
prisoner  by  a  series  of  prosecutions, 
under  which,  confinement  and  an¬ 
xiety  may  at  length  produce,  very 
nearly,  that  desired  effect  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  the  malignity  of  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  gratified  by  his  death 
in  a  dungeon,  though  not  by  his 
execution  on  a  scaffold.  This  is  a 
blot  upon  the  imagined  land  of  li¬ 
berty  and  independence,  from  which 
Great  Britain,  amidst  all  the  in¬ 
vectives  of  her  mistaken  children, 
must  be  acknowledged  free.  The 
proceedings  in  the  memorable  state 
trials  of  179*,  form  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  administration  of  Ame¬ 
rican  justice.  No  unnecessary  vex¬ 
ations,  no  reserved  charges,  no  re¬ 
peated  trials  of  the  same  individual 


were  then  exhibited.  No  detention 
was  attempted  of  those  who  had 
been  pronounced  not  guilty  by  a 
verdict  of  their  countrymen,  till 
government  could  fabricate  new 
indictments  and  institute  new  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  nor  did  any  official  mes¬ 
sage  or  proclamation  dare  to  pre¬ 
sume  those  criminal  whom  the  law 
had  pronounced  innocent.  In  the 
instance  of  colonel  Burr,  however, 
this  presumption  is  expressly  made 
by  the  American  president,  in  his 
message  to  congress.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  this  case,  indeed,  have 
fixed  a  stain  on  the  government 
of  that  country,  which  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  expunge,  and  which, 
tvhile  it  must  inevitably  tend  to  dis¬ 
gust  the  admirers  of  American  laws 
and  freedom,  will,  probably,  con¬ 
ciliate  their  attachment  to  that 
country,  whose  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  though  admitting  and  de¬ 
manding  considerable  improve¬ 
ment,  displays  the  most  perfect 
model  of  judicial  administration 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
world, 
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affairs  of  France — Anticipated  Conscription — Return  of  Bonaparte — Grand 
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Great  Britain — His  declared  Aversion  to  Political  Parties — Slate  of  Hol¬ 
land — Aversion  of  the  King  to  follow  up  the  Edicts  of  Bonaparte — Ex- 
plosion  at  Leyden — ■Surrender  of  the  Fortresses  on  the  Meuse  to  France, 
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Arrest  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias — His  Pardon  —  Singularity  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  Invasion  of  Portugal  by  France  threatened— Preparations  of 
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India  Ascendency  of  General  Ckristophe  in  St.  Domingo — Commercial 
Connection  with  that  Island  and  Great  Britain — Apprehensions  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- trade—  Exceptionable  Proceedings 
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W'HILE  Bonaparte  was  pur¬ 
suing  his  conquests  at  an 
immense  distance  from  his  capital, 
the  tranquillity  of  France  experi¬ 
enced  not  the  slightest  interruption. 
No  disposition  appears  to  have  been 
manifested  to  cabal  and  party  in 
the  superior  classes,  or  to  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  the  lowest.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  communicated  of  new  tro¬ 
phies  and  triumphs  was  received 
with  satisfaction  or  rapture.  The 
military  glory  of  the  great  nation, 
covered  from  the  view  those  em¬ 
barrassments  and  distresses  which 
were  inevitably  occasioned  by  pro¬ 
tracted  hostilities.,  even  amidst  all 
the  splendour  of  conquest ;  and  the 
conscript  laws,  the  least  popular 
but  the  most  important  part  of 
Bonaparte’s  policy,  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  lost  that  terror  which  they 
originally  excited,  a  were  ac¬ 
quiesced  in,  asMiecessary  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  security  or  at  least  to  th^  un¬ 


exampled  renown  of  the  empire. — ■ 
In  the  month  of  March,  a  message 
was  communicated  to  the  senate, 
in  which  the  necessity  was  stated  of 
anticipating  the  conscription  for 
1808,  “  which  wras  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  amidst  all  the  conquests  of  the 
emperor,  in  consequence  of  the  un¬ 
relenting  and  mercenary  policy  of 
England,  whose  monopoly  was 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.”  This  order  for  the  anti¬ 
cipated  conscription*  however,  did 
not  require  that  the  recruits  should 
immediately  repair  to  the  armies, 
as  in  previous  cases.  They  were 
permitted  to  be  trained  and  disci¬ 
plined  for  six  months,  within  the 
frontiers  of  France,  after  which 
t'me  alone,  tfyey  would  be  liable  to 
be  called  to  the  theatre  of  war. — 
Thus  sedulously  attentive  was  Bo¬ 
naparte,  to  that  instrument  of  his 
triumphs  and  elevation,  a  numerous 
and  disciplined  army;  and*  while 
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be  possessed  a  standing  force,  such 
as  Europe  never  before  witnessed, 
to  secure  for  it  a  source  of  perma¬ 
nent  supply.  Those  who  enter  the 
lists  with  such  an  adversary,  would 
do  well  to  be  regulated  by  some  of 
his  maxims  ;  they  must  adopt  his 
mode  of  warfare  ;  they  must  insti¬ 
tute  a  law  of  conscription,  against 
which  they  have  so  bitterly  in¬ 
veighed.  It  is  thus  that  the 
wounds  of  armies  are  closed  as 
soon  as  they  are  made.  The  supply 
is  even  greater  than  the  waste  ;  and 
if  the  object  of  war  be  success, 
harsh  and  unpopular  as  this  mode 
may  appear,  it  is,  unquestionably 
in  the  end,  the  most  (Economical 
application  of  a  nation’s  strength, 
and  as  consistent  with  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  sensibilities  of  humanity,  as 
it  is,  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe,  urgently  demanded  by 
policy. 

After  the  object  of  the  imperial 
interviews  at  Tilsit  was  accom¬ 
plished,  Bonaparte  proceeded  with 
little  delay  to  Paris,  where  his  arrival 
was  expected  with  all  the  ardour 
of  curiosity  and  impatience.  His 
birth-day  was  celebrated,  after  his 
arrival,  with  peculiar  distinction. 
A  grand  fete  took  place,  in  which 
ingenuity  is  said  to  have  exhausted 
itself  in  endless  devices,  expressive 
of  gratitude  and  admiration.  On 
the  ensuing  day,  the  legislative 
body  and  the  tribunate  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  usual  forms.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  them,  the  emperor  observ¬ 
ed,  that  since  their  last  meeting 
new  wars,  triumphs,  and  trophies, 
had  changed  the  political  relations 
of  Europe  ;  that  the  house  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  which  was  the  tirst  to 
combine  against  French  indepen¬ 
dence,  was  permitted  to  reign  only 
through  the  friendship  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  north  ;  that  a  French 
prince  would  speedily  reign  on  the 


Elbe  ;  that  the  house  of  Saxony 
again  possessed  the  independence 
it  had  lost  for  fifty  years ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  War¬ 
saw  and  Dantzic  had  recovered 
their  country  ;  and  that  all  nations 
concurred  in  joy  at  the  extinction 
of  the  pernicious  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  continent.  By  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  France 
was  united  with  Germany;  by  her 
own  peculiar  system  of  federation 
she  was  united  with  Spain,  BIol- 
land,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.- — 
Her  new  relations  with  Russia  were 
founded  on  the  mutual  esteem  of 
two  great  Rations.  He  wished  for 
peace  by  sea,  and  would  never  suf¬ 
fer  any  irritation  to  influence  his 
decisions  on  this  subject ;  indeed 
there  could  be  no  room  for  irrita¬ 
tion  against  a  people,  the  sport  and 
victim  of  the  parties  which  devour¬ 
ed  it,  and  which  was  misled  as 
much  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  as  its  own.  The  tran¬ 
quillity  and  order  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  during  his  absence,  had  ex¬ 
cited  his  ardent  gratitude.  He 
had  contrived  the  means  of  sim¬ 
plifying  their  institutions  ;  he  had 
extended  the  principle  on  which 
had  been  founded  the  legion  of 
honour ;  the  finances  were  pro¬ 
sperous  ;  the  contributions  on  land 
were  diminished ;  various  public 
woiks  had  been  completed;  and  it 
was  his  resolution  that,  in  the  re¬ 
motest  parts  of  his  empire,  and 
even  in  the  smallest  hamlet,  the 
comfort  of  the  citizen  and  the 
value  of  the  land  should  be  increas¬ 
ed  by  the  development  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  system  of  improvement. 

In  the  addresses  of  thanks  for 
this  speech,  it  was,  observed,  that 
the  rapid  succession  of  triumphs, 
by  which  a  monarchy  had  been 
overthrown,  was  exceeded  by  that 
heroic  firmness  which  could  wait 
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for  and  prepare  the  day  of  victory 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  impedi¬ 
ments  by  fortresses,  troops,  and  in¬ 
clemency  of  seasons.  The  pacifi¬ 
cator  was  more  admired  even  than 
the  conqueror  of  Europe.  He  was 
followed,  with  delight,  to  the  Nie- 
men,  where,  divested  of  the  pomp 
ot  war,  the  two  greatest  sovereigns 
upon  earth  met  each  other  upon  a 
raft,  and  adjusted,  personally,  the 
affairs  of  their  respective  states,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  futurity  were  connected 
with  that  memorable  day  and  in¬ 
terview.  The  French  people  had 
been  occupied  in  emulating  the 
greatness  of  their  chief,  during 
every  period  of  his  government, 
by  the  extent  of  their  sacrifices  and 
devotion.  The  sentiments  he  had 
expressed  had  filled  with  joy  the 
humblest  cottage.  The  condition  of 
the  poor  was  relieved  and  elevated* 
by  the  same  hand  which  dispensed 
the  fate  of  so  many  sovereigns.* — 
The  grand  plans  of  improvement 
which  occupied  the  emperor’s  mind, 
would  bestow  a  sublimity  on  the 
civil  and  political  institutions  of 
the  French  nation,  corresponding 
with  al,l  the  creations  of  his  supe¬ 
rior  intellect;  and  genuine  freedom, 
which  could  exist  only  under  a  pure 
monarchy,  would  become  more 
and  morfe  secure  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  omnipotent  prince. 

The  report  on  the  state  of  the 
empire  was  delivered,  on  the  same 
day.  The  internal  improvements 
which  had  taken  place,  were  de¬ 
tailed  in  it,  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  minuteness*  The  charitable 
establishments  to  preclude  mendi¬ 
city  ;  the  facility  and  zeal  with 
which  taxes  were  levied,  and  the 
conscription  was  executed  ;  the  re¬ 
pair  of  a  vast  extent  of  roads ;  the 
erection  of  bridges  ;  the  completion 
of  canals ;  the  extended  navigation 
1807. 


of  rivers ;  the  construction  of  works 
in  various  ports  ;  the  attention  dis¬ 
played  to  agriculture,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  ; 
the  institution  of  veterinary  schools, 
and  of  35  new  Colleges ;  the  exer¬ 
tions  made  to  complete  the  meri¬ 
dian  circle*  are  specifically  present¬ 
ed  as  claims  to  public  notice  and 
admiration.  The  cotton-spinning 
establishments  were  in  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity.  A  commercial  code  had 
been  digested.  The  clergy  had 
manifested  pure  morals,  toleration, 
disinterestedness,  and  zeal ;  the 
Jews,  who  now  bore  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  were  become  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  was  the  emperor’s  „ 
wish  that  the  capital  of .  France, 
now  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
World,  should  correspond  with  this 
destination.  Bridges,  columns,  sta¬ 
tues,  and  public  buildings  were 
preparing,  in  conformity  to  this 
desire.  It  was  the  Wish  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  science  and  learning 
should  partake  of  the  general  im¬ 
provement  ;  that  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  now  the  language  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  should  support  this  privilege, 
by  the  beauty,  purity,  and  interest 
of  its  productions;  .that  the  pli!  lie 
opinion,  while  it  developed  talents, 
should  protect  them  against  ca¬ 
lumny  and  malignity  ;  that  criti¬ 
cism  should  maintain  respect  for 
decency,  and  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  sects  among  the 
learned,  and  no  political  parties  in 
the  state.  France  was  now  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  chain  of  friendly  na¬ 
tions.  Her  finances  were  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  She  alone, 
amongst  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
possessed  no  paper  money.  Her 
commerce,  amidst  inevitable  stag-- 
nation,  preserved  all  its  hopes,  and 
was  preparing  the  germs  of  future 
prosperity.  Her  colonies  were 
maintained  in  a  state,  by  which 
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the  mother-corni  try  must  one  day 
be  enriched.  Her  arms  had  been 
carried  to  the  extremity  of  Europe. 
Her  influence  reached  to  the  centi  e 
of  Asia.  The  most  complete  or¬ 
der  prevailed  in  her  interior.  Her 
enemies  had  been  universally  con¬ 
founded;  and  of  these  England 
alone  remained,  overwhelmed  by 
the  burdens  of  the  war  and  the  exe¬ 
crations  of  the  world. 

This  detail,  undoubtedly,  pre¬ 
sented  ( ircumstances  well  calculat¬ 
ed  -  to  excite  congratulation,  and 
a  mono  these  was  that  external  se- 

O 

curit}  which  France  enjoyed  after 
one  of  the  most  protracted  and 
bloody  conflicts  recorded  in  history. 
Many  of  the  internal  regulations 
specified  were  calculated  for  pub¬ 
lic  happiness,  and  displayed  a  cre¬ 
ditable  attention  to  domestic  po¬ 
licy  amidst  the  embarrassments  of 
foreign  war.  The  simplification 
of  political  institutions  alluded  to, 
consisted  particularly  in  an  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  tribunate  in  the  le¬ 
gislative  body,  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  speedily  after  this  in¬ 
timation.  The  importance  attri¬ 
buted  in  these  documents  to  the 
Russian  connection  appeared  clear¬ 
ly  to  imply,  that  the  published 
arrangements  of  the  imperial  con¬ 
ferences,  or  conventions,  were  by 
no  means  the  whole,  or  perhaps 
the  most  important  part,  of  those 
actually  concluded,  and  that  con¬ 
siderable  projects  of  partition  and 
combined  hostility  were  yet  to  be 
unfolded.  Amidst  all  the  efforts 
to  present  a  highly  finished  picture 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  a 
boast  is  made  of  the  extent  of  its 
sacrifices,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  implying  no  ordinary  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  difficulty.  Indeed  the 
commerce  of  the  country  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  sustained  only  on 
hope  and  preparation.  Yet  a  com¬ 


mercial  code  is  promised,  (and  was 
extended  also  to  the  towns  on  the 
Baltic,)  as  if  thd  substitution  of 
splendid  pages,  and  theories  of  law, 
could  atone  for  those  restrictions- 
on  human  intercourse  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  at  once  useless  and  in¬ 
sulting.  The  tone  of  corny  assion 
with  which  Bonaparte  mentions 
the  unhappy  nation  of  England 
must  so  far  interest,  that  it  is  at 
least  calculated  to  amuse.  The 
British  nation  had  certainly  not 
calculated  upon  having  excited  his 
commiseration,  and  they  must  still 
believe  that  this  pitying  spectator 
of  their  stupid  ignorance  and  party 
divisions  has  no  object  more  at 
heart,  amidst  all  his  schemes  of 
mischief  and  vengeance,  than  to 
aim  a  deadly  blow  at  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  people  so  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant,  so  worried  by 
civil  dissensions,  devoured  by  its 
government  and  derided  by  the 
world,  might  surely  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  To  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  the  gnemy  ;  yet  the 
British  nation,  notwithstanding  all 
the  grossness  of  its  intellect,  and 
though  thus  represented  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  awful  spectacle  of  self-de¬ 
struction,  was  the  only  nation  in 
Europe,  which  had  not  bent  under 
the  power  or  influence  of  France. 
By  this  imbecile  and  pitiable  na¬ 
tion  her  menaces  of  invasion  had 
been  baffled;  her  commerce  had 
been  annihilated ;  her  navy  had 
been  captured ;  and  though  her 
range  through  the  different  king¬ 
doms  of  the  continent  could  not 
be  prevented  by  this  power,  she 
found  in  this  conquest  only  a  more 
extended  prison.  At  every  point 
where  she  attempted  to  escape,  in 
the  rage  of  desperation  or  by  the 
stealth  of  stratagem,  she  found  in¬ 
superable  bars  or  inevitable  detec¬ 
tion.  The  alleged  absence  of 
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all  irritation  against  a  jailor  thus 
vigilant  and  energetic,  exhibits  a 
Spirit  of  no  ordinary  forbearance  ; 
and  the  substitution  of  pity  for  all 


vulgar  nunds,  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  would  be  apt  to  entertain, 
must  be  regarded  as  attesting  the 
most  philosophic  meekness,  or 
rather  the  most  evangelical  bene¬ 
volence, 

.  But  not  the  least  important  pas¬ 
sage  in  these  official  papers  is  the 
expression  of  the  imperial  desire 
that  there  should  be  no  parties  in 
politics.  Such  has  ever  been  the 
cant  of  despotism.  If,  however, 
even  with  respect  to  the  palpable 
objects  of  sense,  such  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  ©f  the  human  mind,  that 
on  different  persons  they  will  make 
different  and  even  opposite  im¬ 
pressions,  how  much  more  may 
this  variation  be  expected  in  the 
consideration'  of  principles  and  sy¬ 
stems  1  objects  inexpressibly  more 
complicated  and  less  definable,  on 
which  association  has  infinite  scope 
for  exercise  ;  and  the  advocates  of 
opposite  theories  will  arrange  on 
each  side  such  an  assemblage  of 
arguments  as  will  leave  profound 
Understandings  in  a  state  of  hesita¬ 
tion.  Y  et  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  at  the  suggestion  of  this 
dictator,  is  presumed  capable  of 
undergoing  a  complete  revolution. 
The  most  interesting  questions  are 
henceforth  to  present  but  one  view, 
and  to  admit  but  one  comment. 
Those  collisions  of  opinion  which 
have  marked  all  preceding  ages, 
are  now  to  he  superseded  by  an  in¬ 
flux  of  light  which  will  penetrate 
all  minds,  and  dissipate  all  pre¬ 
judices.  Unless  this  marvellous 
irradiation  be  really  accomplished, 
v.'ho  is  ignorant  that  parties  can 
be  prevented  only  by  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  discussion ;  that  the  inves¬ 


tigation  of  topics  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  human  feelings,  and  in¬ 
volved  in  an  infinity  of  difficult 
and  delicate  relations^  must  lead  to 
different  results,  which  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  each  with  animated  firm¬ 
ness?  It  is  against  discussion,  there- 
fore,  that  the  blow  is  levelled.  Dis¬ 
cussion » would  inevitably  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  party.  Party  might  be 
fatal  to  usurpation.  Hence  that 
dread  of  a  free  interchange  of  sen¬ 
timents.  Hence  that  denunciation 
of  political  communications  under 
the  invidious  designations  of  party 
and  faction.  The  animation  of  de¬ 
bate  would  interrupt  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  despotism,  and  the  recom¬ 
mended  exclusion  of  oarty  is  the 
torpid  acquiescence  of  slaves. 

There  appeared  no  immediate 
necessity  for  these  hints  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government, 
whose  measures  have  met  with 
perfect  submission  and  even  the 
most  servile  encomium.  The 
French  nation,  which,  in  its  im¬ 
petuous  attempt?  to  procure  a  well- 
regulated  system  of  liberty,  swept 
away  all  existing  institutions  and 
involved  itself  in  the  horrors  both 
of  civil  and  external  war,  has  ter¬ 
minated  its  career  by  acquiescing 
in  greater  restriction  than  it  ever 
before  experienced.  Its  energies 
have  been  wasted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  tyranny.  Learning  is 
valued  chiefly  as  affording  fresh 
means  of  adulation.  Science  is 
devoted  to  servility.  Even  genius 
itself  does  not  hesitate  to  celebrate 
as  the  mantle  of  peace,  that  funeral 
pall  which  has  been  thrown  over 
the  liberties  of  its  country.  The 
voice  of  flattery  has  far  transcended 
all  ordinary  limits,  and  appears 
often  to  be  the  ironical  suggestion 
of  truth :  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  themselves  have  de¬ 
clared  that  genuine  freedom  can 
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exist  only  under  a  pure  monarchy, 
and  will  become  more  and  more 
secure  under  the  government  of  an 
omnipotent  prince. 

In  this  situation  of  the  public 
mind,  there  appeared  no  particu¬ 
lar  call  for  the  insinuation  against 
party.  But  the  anticipation  of 
possible  events  has  ever  been  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  France.  What  it  seems 
to  dread,  amidst  all  the  symptoms 
of  universal  satisfaction,  it  will  not 
be  able  perhaps  eventually  to  pre¬ 
vent.  It  may  still  be  hoped,  that, 
at  no  remote  period,  one  of  the 
roost  enlightened  nations  on  the 
globe  veill  recoil  with  indignation 

O  O 

at  its  bondage,  and,  instead  of 
prostrating  themselves  before  the 
roan  who  has  completed,  indeed, 
their  external  security,  but  who 
tramples  upon  their  civil  liberties, 
will  consider  military  glory  as 
giving  no  title  to  usurpation,  and 
unite  to  break  tlvat  sceptre  under 
which  their  most  valuable  privi¬ 
leges  and  sensibilities  are  crushed. 

Holland  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  continuance  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  the  loss  of  her  colonies  and 
the  restraints  on  her  trade,  expe¬ 
rienced  extreme  distress.  The 
reigning  monarch,  however,  could 
not  witness  the  calamities  of  his 
country  without  sincere  regret  ; 
and  every  relaxation  of  the  echets 
of  his  imperial  brother,  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  British  commodities, 
which  could  possibly  be  adopted 
without  drawing  down  his  venge- 
ance,  was  willingly  permitted.  The 
columns  of  the  Moniteur  were  per¬ 
petually  charged  with  invectives 
against  the  frauds  of  the  Dutch 
merchants,  and  the  negligence  and 
perjury  of  the  government  agents. 
A  very  serious  decree,  however, 
was  at  length  published,  v.hich 
bound  the  consignee  of  every  ship 


to  give  bond  6n  her  arrival,  to  tip? 
amount  of  twice  her  value,  to 
-prove  that  she  had  not  touched  at 
a  British  port.  The  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  British  com¬ 
munication  were,  there! ( -re,  now 
more  effective  than  ever.  The 
press,  being  not  subdued  completely 
.  in  Holland,  became  the  vehicle 
of  the  groans  and  murmurs  of  a 
suffering  people.  The  continuance 
of  the  war  was  deprecated  as  ru¬ 
inous,  and  this  sentiment  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  address  of  the  legis- 
lative  body  to  the  throne,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  exciting  offqnce,  was  re¬ 
peated  by  the  monarch,  with  in¬ 
creased  energy.  The  perversion 
of  royal  functions  was  ill  suited  to 
his  feelings  of  honour  and  bene¬ 
volence.  Fie  acknowledged  and 
lamented  that,  instead  of  diffusing 
good  among  his  people,  he  could 
do  little  more  than  mitigate  their 
evdx,  that  the  situation  of  their 
affairs  was  extremely  calamitous, 
and  that  by  a  general  peace  alone 
they  could  hope  to  reach  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  their  miseries. 

At  Leyden  in  th*s  country, 
which  seemed  the  destined  theatre 
of  complicated  and  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity,  an  explosion  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  from  a 
vessel  laden  with  gun-powder  ad¬ 
joining  the  Rapenburg  canal.  Great 
part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins; 
considerable  property  was  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  most  deplorable  part 
of  the  catastrophe  was  the  death  or 
mutilation  of  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
were  dug  from  the  ruins  in  a  state 
of  fracture  and  contusion  preclud¬ 
ing  all  possibility  of  their  restora¬ 
tion;  and,  though  some  were  ex¬ 
tricated  with  little  injury,  hundreds 
were  hurried  by  this  visitation  to  a 
premature  grave. 

In  the  territory  of  Holland  a 
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change  took  place  soon  after  the 
arrangements  of  Tilsit.  The  strong 
fortresses  of  the  Maese  to  its  dis¬ 
charge  into  the  sea  were  taken  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  France,  and,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  this  diminutionof  its  securi¬ 
ty,  Holland  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  an  accession  of  territory  from  the 
conquered  dominions  of  Prussia. 

The  situation  of  Spain,  this  year, 
appeared  in  some  respects  consi¬ 
derably  improved  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  of  Miranda  in  her 
colonies,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
English.  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  colonies,  Old  Spain 
still  exhibited  the  former  picture 
of  degradation  and  dependence. 
She  was  governed  by  a  monarch 
distinguished  only  by  vulgar  tastes 
and  slender  intellect.  The  Prince 
of  Peace  still  maintained  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  direction  of  affairs, 
amidst  all  the  disaffection  of  the 
people  and  hatred  of  the  nobility 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 
His  subserviency  to  the  wishes  of 
Bonaparte,  however,  was  the  prop 
of  his  security.  Indeed,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pretensions  of  this 
monarchy  to  independence,  it  was 
completely  under  the  control  of 
France.  Her  decrees  were  tran¬ 
scribed  ;  her  hostilities  were  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  her  requests  for  troops  were 
answered  by  the  march  of  ten 
thousand  Spanish  soldiers  into 
Hanover  ;  and  her  applications  for 
money  were  followed  by  those  li¬ 
beral  supplies  which  left  her  gene¬ 
rous  friend  in  destitution.  Amidst 
this  scene  of  dependence  and  hu¬ 
miliation,  contemplated  with  bit¬ 
terness  by  many  who  retained  the 
dignity  of  the  Spanish  character, 
but  who  looked  around  in  vain  for 
that  virtue  and  energy  by  which 
alone  they  could  be  extricated,  a 
proclamation  was  published  at 
Madrid  which  excited  an  extraor* 


dinary  degree  of  attention.  It 
stated  that  the  kind  Providence 
of  God  had  brought  to  light  the 
most  flagitious  of  conspiracies,  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  royal  palace  and 
against  the  sovereign,  himself,  by 
his  own  son,  who  had  projected 
the  dethronement  of  hi  s  father,  and 
had  been  surprised  in  his  room  with 
the  cypher  of  his  correspondence 
and  the  instructions  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  The  governor  and 
council  of  Castile  had  in  conse¬ 
quence  been  summoned.  The  ap¬ 
prehension  and  detention  of  vari¬ 
ous  persons  were  the  result  of 
their  investigations,  and  the  prince 
himself  had  been  imprisoned  in  his 
own  residence.  Within  a  few 
days  afterwards  a  decree  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  his  majesty  to  the  coun- 
cil,  informing  them,  that  the  voice 
of  nature  had  unnerved  the  arm 
of  vengeance,  that  the  offender’s 
want  of  consideration  had  pleaded 
for  pity,  and  that  the  father  was 
unable  to  refuse  listening  to  her 
voice  ;  that  the  prince  had  de¬ 
clared  the  authors  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  plan,  had  laid  open  every 
thing  in  a  legal  form,  and  that  his 
confusion  and  repentance  had  dic¬ 
tated  his  confession.  This  con¬ 
fession  of  the  prince,  contained  in 
letters  to  his  royal  parents,  was 
also  communicated  to  the  council. 
The  prince  acknowledged  himself 
guilty  of  failing  in  duty  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  in  obedience  to  his  father 
and  his  king,  without  whose  con¬ 
sent  he  ought  to  have  done  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  he  had  been  surprised 
in  an  unwary  moment ;  he  had 
denounced  the  guilty,  and  begged 
that  a  repentant  son  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  kiss  his  father’s  feet.  To 
the  queen  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  great  fault  he  had  commit¬ 
ted,  requesting  her  pardon  for  his 
denial  of  the  truth,  and  her  media- 
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tion  for  his  father’s  forgiveness. 
There  were  evidently  circumstances 
relating  to  this  transaction,  involv¬ 
ing  it  in  an  air  of  mystery  which 
time  alone  could  fully  develop.  The 
prince  royal  of  Spain,  after  being 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  heading  a 
conspiracy  for  the  dethronement 
and  murder  of  his  father,  and  de¬ 
tected  with  the  proofs  of  guilt  upon 
his  person,  is,  within  a  few  days, 
liberated  from  arrest  and  receives 
the  royal  pardon,  on  a  confession, 
which,  instead  of  expressing  re¬ 
morse  for'  a  crime  at  which  nature 
shudders,  intimates  regret  for  dis¬ 
obedience,  admits  the  commission 
of  a  great  fault,  alleges  that  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  attempted 
nothing  without  the  king’s  consent, 
but  that  he  had  been  surprised  in 
an  unguarded  moment !  The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  penitence  adopted  cer¬ 
tainly  convey  no  idea  of  a  heinous 
crime.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
thanksgiving  ordered  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  deliverance  still  preserved 
the  idea  of  a  regicida!  conspiracy  j 
for  joining  in  which  the  prince’s  in¬ 
adequate  language  of  contrition 
and  confession  appears  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  singular  ground  for  his  for¬ 
giveness. 

The  situation  of  Portugal  du- 
ring  this  year  excited  particular  and 
uncommon  interest.  While  the 
pages  of  the  Moniteur  abounded 
in  philippics  against  the  English 
government  for  the  Danish  expe¬ 
dition,  as  an  attack  on  neutral 
rights,  which  no  circumstances 
cpuld  even  palliate,  and  which 
merited  the  detestation  of  man  and 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  France 
was  preparing  to  invade  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
merely  because  it  would  not  de¬ 
viate  from  that  neutrality  which 
herself  pronounced  thus  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Menaces  to  this  effect 


had  been  long  thrown  out,  and 
their  execution  had  been  repeated-- 
ly  bought  off  by  vast  premiums. 
During  the  preceding  year  it  had 
become  a  topic  of  serious  delibera¬ 
tion,  between  the  cabinets  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  whether,  in 
the  case  of  actual  invasion  by 
France,  the  Portuguese  court 
might  not  be  advantageously  trans- 
ferred  to  its  dependencies  in  South 
America  :  and  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  is  stated  to  have  been  then 
resolved  on,  in  the  event  supposed. 
This  event  however  did  not  then 
take  place,  but  appeared,  now,  by 
Bonaparte  to  be  finally  decided 
on.  An  army  of  40,000  men  was 
ordered  to  be  assembled  at  Buy? 
onne.  The  French  ambassador, 
having  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
shake  the  firmness  of  the  prince 
regent,  quirted  Lisbon,  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  soon  followed 
his  example.  These  events  were 
notified  by  the  prince  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  British  factory  ;  and  the 
preparations  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  commenced  by  them,  for 
arranging  their  affairs,  disposing  of 
their  property,  and  settling  their 
accounts,  were  now  continued 
with  redoubled  urgency.  The 
activity  and  confusion  were  ex¬ 
treme.  The  most  extravagant 
terms  were  demanded  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  British  settlers,  with 
their  families,  to  England,  in  ves¬ 
sels  but  ill  adapted  for  accommo¬ 
dation  and  even  for  security.  With¬ 
in  three  weeks,  however,  from  the 
proclamation  or  notice  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  arrangements  for  re¬ 
moving  British  property  and  re¬ 
sidents  were  nearly  completed,  and 
on  the  22d  of  Octoberthe  ports  of  the 
kingdom  were  ordered  to  be  ckrei 
against  all  the  ships  of  wer  and 
merchant  vessels  of  Great  Britain,' 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Portuguese 
navy  was  prepared  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  expedition.  The  royal  fur¬ 
niture  and  treasures  were  packed 
up.  The  conveniences  and  neces¬ 
saries  for  a  long!  voyage,  and  for 
various  establishments  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  fleet  at  its  destination, 
were  assiduously  collected,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  new 
government  abroad,  and  for  a  re¬ 
gency  at  home.  The  British  am¬ 
bassador  was  indefatigable  in  his 
attempts  to  con fi  m  the  resolution 
of  the  court,  and  perpetually  con¬ 
trasting  the  independence  and  glory 
of  the  new  empire  in  South  A- 
merica,  with  the  abject  vassalage 
and  contemptible  insignificance 
which  alone  could  be  expected, 
were  the  prince  to  continue  in  his 
European  dominions.  A  reluc¬ 
tance,  however,  to  quit  the  shores 
of  that  country  which  he  had  so 
long  governed,  and  which  had 
given  him  birth,  was  not  unfre¬ 
quent!  y  manifested  by  the  prince  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  time 
approached  for  his  embarkation  on 
an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude 
and  crisis,  he  appeared  less  disin¬ 
clined  to  make  sacrifices  from 
which  he  had  previously  shrunk 
with  disdain.  So  far  indeed  did 
his  wishes  to  conciliate  France  pre¬ 
vail,  that  on  the  8ih  of  November 
he  signed  an  order  for  detaining 
the  few  British  subjects,  and  the 
small  portion  of  British  property, 
which  remained  in  his  dominions. 
On  the  publication  of  this  order 
Idl'd  Strangford  demanded  his  pass¬ 
ports,  and,  presenting  a  final  Re¬ 
monstrance  to  the  court,  proceed¬ 
ed  to  join  the  squadron  under  sir 
Sydney  Smith,  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  assist 
in  saving  the  royal  family,  or,  in 
the  worst  event,  to  prevent,  by  all 
possible  means,  the  Portuguese 


fleet  from  falling  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy.  A  most  rigo¬ 
rous  blockade  of  the  Tagus  was 
immediately  resolved  on ;  but,  after 
a  few  days,  the  intercourse  of  the 
British  ambassador  and  the  court 
was  renewed,  at  the  request  of  the 
former,  who,  on  proceeding,  un¬ 
der  assurances  of  protection,  to 
Lisbon,  found  all  the  apprehensions 
of  the  prince  now  directed  to  a 
French  army,  and  all  his  hopes  to 
a  British  fleet.  To  explain  this 
singular  change  it  must  be  observ- 
ed  that,  between  the  departure  and 
return  of  lord  Strangford,  the 
prince  had  received  intelligence, 
that  Bonaparte  had  fulminated 
against  him  one  of  those  edicts 
which  have  almost  invariably  been 
followed  by  his  subversion  of 
thrones.  It  had  been  pronounced 
that  the  house  of  Braganza  had 
.ceased  to  reign.  To  this  alarm¬ 
ing  denunciation,  which  cut  off  all 
hope  of  compromise  even  by  the 
most  humiliating  submission,  may 
be  ascribed  the  complacency,  or 
rather  rapture,  with  which  the  pro¬ 
position  for  renewed  intercourse 
with  England  was  accepted;  a 
proposition,  indeed,  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  would,  within  a 
short  interval,  if  not  received  by 
the  court,  have  been  made  by  it. 
So  great  was  the  agitation  now  ex¬ 
hibited  by  this  court,  that  it  ma¬ 
nifested  as  much  avidity  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  enterprise,  as  it  had 
previously  shown  hesitation  and 
reluctance.  The  interview  took 
place  on  the  *27 th  of  November, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  out  of 
the  Tagus  with  the  whole  of  the 
royal  family  of 'Braganza,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  faithful 
counsellors,  and  respectable  and 
opulent  adherents.  The  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and 
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four  large  frigates,  gnd  several 
other  vessels  of  war,  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Brazil  ships,  and  amounted 
in-all  >6  sail,  containing  about 
18,000  Portuguese  subjects.  As 
they  passed  through  the  British 
squadron,  a  reciprocal  salute  was 
fired,  and  the  spectacle  was  in 
several  respects  grand  and  interest¬ 
ing,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
two  squadrons  meeting  in  the  most 
cordial  friendship,  which  but  two 
days  before  were  in  hostility,  <jnd 
from  the  singularity  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  enterprise,  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  they  were 
now  cooperating. 

The  connection  between  Brazil 
and  Portugal,  which  last  was  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  its  monopoly, 
being  now  suspended,  Brazil  must 
receive  directly  from  England 
(the  only  link  by  which  it  is  now 
connected  with  Europe),  not  only 
all  those  commodities  with  which 
it  used  to  be  circuitously  supplied 
by  her,  but  likewise  those  articles, 
or  substitutes  for  them,  which  it 
used  to  derive  from  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Portugal  itself;  so 
that,  in  fact,  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  war,  England  must  be  to 
Brazil  the  sole  mart  for  European 
supply.  In  return  for  her  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  such  as  are  de¬ 
manded  in  North  America,  and 
the  West  Indies  and  other  .parts  of 
the  world  where  agriculture  is  sole¬ 
ly  or  principally  attended  to,  she 
will  receive  those  articles  of  raw 
produce  which  will  constitute  the 
trade  most  highly  beneficial  to  her, 
affording  the  manufacturer  a  fresh 
supply  in  return  for  the  labour 
already  expended.  Some  pecu¬ 
niary  assistance  may  not  improba¬ 
bly  be  expected  under  the  embar¬ 
rassments  of  a  new  imperial  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  but,  in  a  country  su¬ 
perabundant  in  all  the  means  of 


subsistence  and  even  of  luxury, 
that  government  mast  be  extreme* 
ly  deficient  in  wisdom,  which 
cannot,  within  a  short  period,  fur¬ 
nish  all  requisite  expenses  for  dig¬ 
nity  and  security  from  its  own 
resources.  The  prospect  therefore 
exhibited  to  Great  Britain  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  expatriation  of  the 
Portuguese  government  is  in  a 
high  degree  pleasing.  A  rising 
empire  will  thus  be  established, 
rapidly  advancing  in  population, 
and  in  consequent  demands  upon 
the  arts  and  industry  of  England, 
and  furnishing  a  new  security  to 
that  maritime  dominion  which  is 
the  bulwark  of  her  independence, 
The  critical  situation  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  dependencies,  in  consequence 
of  this  new  settlement,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  also,  as  likely  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  useful  in  checking  the  ra- 
pacity  of  French  ambition,  or  in 
supplying  compensation  for  its 
success. 

In  the  dominions  of  the  new 
sovereign  of  Naples,  no  event  of 
any  particular  consequence  and  in¬ 
terest  took  place.  Whether  from 
despair  of  success,  or  from  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  nature  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Calabrian  insurrection 
scarcely  excited  any  further  alarm 
or  attention.  A  landing  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse  with  a  number  of 
Sicilian  troops,  occasioned,  at  first, 
some  agitation,  and  was  attended 
with  some  unimportant  success. 
The  prince,  however,  was  soon 
obliged  to  reipnbark  his  troops,  and 
his  military  chest  was  necessarily 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
impetuous  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
In  Naples  the  government  main¬ 
tained  a  tranquillity  but  rarely  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  pne  criminal  only' 
during  the  year  was  executed  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  The  con¬ 
quest  which  had  been  made  only 
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after  considerable  opposition  and 
bloodshed,  ar.d  with  the  loss,  it  is 
stated,  of  30,000  of  the  troops  of 
France,  appeared  likely  to  be 
maintained  with  facility.  Indeed 
the  neglectful  and  degrading  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  preceding  go¬ 
vernment,  devoted  only  to  shame¬ 
less  voluptuousness  and  oppres¬ 
sive  rapacity,  rendered  it  difficult 
for  a  new  dynasty  not  to  exhibit 
several  advantageous  points  of 
contrast.  The  attention  which 
was  manifested  by  the  existing  so¬ 
vereign  to  the  order,  employment, 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  was 
a  novelty  calculated  to  relax  the 
prejudices  which  will  always  e^ist, 
for  a  season,  against  a  usurped 
government,  and  appeared  gradu¬ 
ally  preparing  the  period  \<ffien 
gratitude  and  loyalty  might  uni¬ 
versally  prevail. 

On  Sicily  no  attempt  was  made 
by  France,  and  eight  thousand  of 
the  English  troops  stationed  there 
returned  home  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  under  sir  John  Moore, 
leaving  about  nine  thousand, 
which  were  deemed  adequate  to 
every  probable  emergency. 

The  island  of  Malta  was,  this 
year,  the  scene  of  an  alarming  dis¬ 
turbance  and  mutiny.  Count 
Froberg’s  regiment,  formed  of  al¬ 
most  all  nations,  was  stationed  in 
fort  Ricazoli,  from  which  intel¬ 
ligence  was  received  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  by  the  governor  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  that  a  most  serious  mutiny  had 
broke  out  in  this  regiment,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  quell  which,  the  ma¬ 
jor  was  wounded,  and  the  adju¬ 
tant  and  several  privates  were 
killed.  The  mutineers,  speedily 
afterwards,  demanded  the  dis: 
charge  of  the  regiment,  a  free 
pardon,  and  ships  and  money  to 
convey  them  home,  threatening, 
pn  refusal,  to  fire  the  city.  The 


governor  required  their  surrender 
at  discretion,  and  commenced  their 
blockade  by  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  preferring  to  reduce  them 
by  famine  rather  than  an  assault. 
A  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  felt, 
and,  unless  a  supply  were  granted, 
they  threatened  to  fire  on  Vallette 
and  commit  all  the  ravage  and 
mischief  in  their  power.  A  refu¬ 
sal,  however,  was  given,  and  it  was 
soon  observable  that  unanimity  no 
longer  existed  in  the  regiment, 
A  white  flag  was  hoisted,  but  in 
the  same  instant  lowered,  and  the 
turbulent  party  unfortunately  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  conflict.  The  regi¬ 
ment  was  now  summoned  again 
to  surrender,  and  rely  on  the  ge¬ 
neral’s  clemency,  but  answered 
only  by  former  demands  and  me¬ 
naces.  In  consequence  of  the  want 
of  provisions,  however,  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  officers  were 
permitted  to  quit  tire  fort ;  and, 
soon  after,  all  the  officers  of  artil¬ 
lery.  were  also  suffered  to  leave  it 
on  the  same  account.  The  gate 
being  thrown  open,  however,  for 
this  purpose,  almost  every  man  in 
the  regiment  suddenly  took  the 
individual  resolution  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  chance  of  escape,  and 
those  only  remained  who  consider¬ 
ed  that  they  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  pardon.  These  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  unprepared  for 
the  desertion  of  their  comrades, 
whom,  however,  they  had  no 
power  to  retain,  remained  in  the 
fort,  and  the  grand  object  of  The 
commander  was  now  to  prevent 
their  escape.  In  the  mean  time 
the  regiment  was  marched  into  the 
city,  under  a  strong  guard,  and 
courts  martial  were  immediately 
established,  by  which  25  of  the 
instigators  of  the  insurrection  were 
condemned  to  die.  During  their 
progress  to  the  place  of  execution, 
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they  experienced  all  possible  re¬ 
proach  and  annoyance  from  the 
inhabitants,  which  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  rage  could  possibly  inflict. 
Ten  were  executed  on  a  gallows, 
and  exhibited,  in  their  last  mo¬ 
ments,  a  spectacle  of  phrensy  and 
horror,  mingling  derision  and  exe¬ 
cration,  dancing  and  despair.  The 
Others  were  shot ;  but  so  ill  con¬ 
trived  were  the  arrangements  for 
this  purpose,  that  two  volleys  were 
fired  without  the  intended  effect, 
and  several  of  the  convicts,  unable 
to  endure  any  longer  so  dreadful  a 
crisis  of  suspense,  rose  on  their  feet 
and  ran  towards  the  fortifications. 
The  soldiers  pursued  and  fired  in 
confusion;  the  mob  intermingled 
with  the  soldiers,  and  two  of  them, 
in  the  extreme  disorder  which  took 
place,  were  wounded.  Two  of 
the  flying  criminals  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  length  over  the  ramparts, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  their 
fall*  Several  of  the  remainder, 
unable  to  move,  lay  bleeding  and 
neglected  in  the  agony  of  their 
wounds,  and  were  at  length  shot 
through  at  the  muzzle  of  the  musr 
quet.  These  wretched,  though 
unquestionably  criminal,  men  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  not  protected 
against  the  missile  weapons  of  the 
populace  ;  they  were  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  more  than  two  hours  upon 
the  ground  before  their  sentence 
was  attempted  to  be  executed;  and, 
notwithstanding  repeated  impor¬ 
tunities  only  for  a  little  water,  re¬ 
ceived  not  the  least  attention  to 
their  wishes.  The  proceedings  of 
the  day  were,  indeed,  by  no  means 
calculated  to  display  the  manli¬ 
ness  or  humanity  of  the  British 
character. 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the 
mutineers  who  were  now  shut  up 
in  the  fort,  were,  sometimes  seen 
loitering  about  in  sullen  resigna¬ 


tion,  and  sometimes  dancing  on  the 
ramparts  with  a  view  to  conceal 
from  the  spectators,  and, if  possible, 
from  themselves,  the  desperation 
of  their  circumstances.  They  at 
length  threw  two  shells  into  Val- 
lette,  and  discharged  a  piece  of  ar¬ 
tillery  at  St.  Elmo.  The  fort  was 
immediately,  in  consequence,  or¬ 
dered  to  be  scaled.  Two  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  rest, 
after  discharging;  four  mortars 
against  the  city,  retired  to  the  ma¬ 
gazine,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th,  their  provisions  having  utter¬ 
ly  failed,  blew  up  the  building  con¬ 
taining  nearly  600  barrels  of  pow¬ 
der.  Such  was  its  designed  con¬ 
struction,  however,  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  burst  towards  the  sea.  On¬ 
ly  the  windows  of  the  city  were 
considerably  damaged,  and,  in  the 
fort  itself,  only  three  soldiers  lost 
their  lives.  What  is  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  perpetrators  them¬ 
selves  of  this  desperate  act  surviv¬ 
ed,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  four 
of  them  were  apprehended  and 
hanged. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that, 
in  the  mode  of  raising  the  regiment 
of  Froherg,  several  unjust  mea¬ 
sures  had  been  adopted,  and  pro¬ 
mises  made  which  were  neglect¬ 
ed  to  be  uerformed.  The  articles 
of  war  are,  moreover,  stated  never 
to  have  been  explained  or  even 
read  to  them.  If  necessity  obliges 
the  employment  cf  foreigners  in 
the  British  service,  the  terms  of 
engagement  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  specified  to  them  with  the  most 
perfect  accuracy  and  fullness.  'I  he 
fewer  are  the  ties  of  natural  sym¬ 
pathy  existing  in  such  connections, 
the  more  defined  and  close  should 
be  those  of  convention  ;  and  the 
more  liable  to  turbulence  and  de¬ 
rangement  any  particular  species 
of  force  may  be,  the  stricter  xtten- 
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tion  should  be  paid  to  repress  as 
much  as  possible  the  tendencies 
to  disaffection,  not  only  by  firm 
discipline,  but  by  an  undeviating 
adherence  to  good  faith  and  ho¬ 
nour. 

In  the  East  Indies  nothing  oc¬ 
curred  this  year  to  require  very 
particular  attention.  From  the 
investigation  instituted  on  the 

O 

subject  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
it  appeared  that  some  alterations 
had  been  introduced  by  the  mi¬ 
litary  power  in  the  dress  of  the 
native  troops,  which  were  supposed 
by  them  to  interfere  with  the  de¬ 
signations  of  their  respective  casts, 
and  excited,  in  consequence,  a  high 
degree  of  alienation  and  disgust. 
These  regulations,  however,  were 
still  persisted  in.  Two  of  the  ob¬ 
jectors  were  punished,  and  the  rest 
were  pardoned.  Not  only  at  Vel¬ 
lore  but  at  Seringapatam,  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  dissatisfaction  strongly  *  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  it  was  a  frequent  ob¬ 
servation,  that  the  next  attempt 
of  ure  government  of  India  would 
be  to  make  the  Sepoys  Christians. 
Tne  consequence  at  length  was, 
that  the  native  troops  were  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  zeal  in  behalf  of 
their  ancient  institutions,  and  of 
vengeance  against  those  who  pre¬ 
sumed  thus  frivolously  to  annihi¬ 
late  what  were  deemed  the  most 
solemn  and  sacrea  of  all  human 
concerns,  which  led  to  the  mas¬ 
sacre  at  Vellore ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  surprising  if  the  con¬ 
tagion  spread,  and  almost  super¬ 
human  exertions  of  fanaticism  had 
given  a  fatal  shock  to  the  British 
government  in  India.  Commo¬ 
tions  were  observed  in  various 
corps  of  native  soldiers,  and  ap¬ 
prehensions  veere  entertained  by 
English  residents  that  plots  might 
be  arranging,  and  on  the  point  of 
execution,  wtifich  comprehended 


even  their  extermination.  The 
insurrection  took  place  in  July, 
and  the  exceptionable  badges 
which  had  led  to  the  tragedy,  had 
almost  immediately  been  ordered 
to  be  no  longer  enforced.  But, 
for  many  months  after  alarm  and 
apprehension  had  by  no  means 
subsided,  and,  even  in  December, 
it  was  thought'  expedient  at  Fort 
St.  George  to  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  assuring  the  native  troops, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
the  respect  which  had  been  hither¬ 
to  invariably  shown  to  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  customs  would  be  al¬ 
ways  continued,  and  that  no  inter¬ 
ruption  would  be  given  to  any  na¬ 
tive,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mussul¬ 
man,  in  the  practice  of  his  religious 
ceremonies.  The  firm  wisdom 
and  judicious  lenity  of  the  civil 
administration  of  this  empire  will, 
it  is  hoped,  ever  be  an  effectual 
check  on  the  impetuosity  too  often 
connected  with  habits  of  military 
command.  The  transaction  at 
Vellore  attests  the  critical  founda¬ 
tion  of  British  power  in  India,  and 
shows,  that  no  measure  should  be 
adopted  which  has  not  been  mi¬ 
nutely  investigated,  as  one  act  of 
frivolous  authority  or  pueiile  ca¬ 
price,  the  removal  of  a  turban  or 
the  institution  of  a  tonsure,  may 
introduce  the  horrors  of  the  mpst 

sanguinary  revolution. - In  these 

circumstances  the  restrictions  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  public 
meetings,  which  veere  this  year 
enforced  by  new’  orders,  are  mea¬ 
sures  of  essential  policy,  and  will 
be  objected  to  only  by  those  wffo 
make  no  allowance  for  seasons  and 
situations,  and  are  not  aware  that 
the  most  wise  and  benevolent  go¬ 
vernment  should  always  propor¬ 
tion  the  restraints  upon  liberty,  to 
the  danger  of  popular  licentious¬ 
ness, 

A  con- 
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A  connection  was  this  year  form¬ 
ed  by  Bonaparte  with  Persia,  ori¬ 
ginally  with  the  idea  of  annoying 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  but  with 
the  ultimate  view  probably  of  de¬ 
riving  assistance  from  her  in  his 
meditated  schemes  against  the  In¬ 
dian  empire  of  Great  Britain.  The 
cooperation  of  Russia  also,  in  this 
project,  might  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duce  an  experiment  well  calculated 
to  alarm.  The  immense  terri¬ 
tories  of  Russia  almost  border 
upon  India  ;  and  the  marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley  has  intimated,  that  from  this 
quarter,  or  by  the  invasion  of  a 
new  and  unknown  enemy  from  the 
north-east,  of  Asia,  the  English 
power  in  India  is  not  unlikely  to 
meet  with  the  most  serious  attack.  A 
system  ofvigilance  is,  on  every  side, 
requisite  to  prevent  the  access  of 
evil  5  and  it  must  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  mild  and  beneficent 
government  which  will  necessari¬ 
ly  excite  all  the  ardour  of  grati¬ 
tude,  and  devotion  of  patriotism, 
jn  the  natives  of  this  peninsula, 
will  prove  its  most  effectual  pro¬ 
tection  against  invasion. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  experienced  a  change 
of  government,  bv  which  general 
Chri  stophe,  who,  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Dessalines,  became  lord  of 
the  ascendant,  was  established  as 
president  for  life,  and  generalissi¬ 
mo  of  the  forces  of  the  island.  An 
opposition  however  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  character,  and  headed  by 
general  Petion,  soon  occurred.  Hos¬ 
tilities  were  carried  on  with  ex¬ 
treme  activity  and  vigour,  and 
though,  by  the  last  accounts,  civil 
conflict  was  by  no  means  actual¬ 
ly  terminated,  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  its  being  soon  decided 
in  favour  of  the  president,  whose 
valour,  humanity,  and  good  sense 
5»epdered  this  result  highly  de$ira* 


ble,  and  who  possessed  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  English  connec¬ 
tion.  It  was  announced  by  Chris¬ 
to  phe  to  his  army  in  August,  that 
Great  Britain  had  recognised  him 
as  chief  of  the  government  of 
Hayti,  and  had  determined  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  establishment  of  his 
supremacy.  That  some  conven¬ 
tion  had  been  formed,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  with  the  existing  dominant 
power  may  easily  be  ci  edited. 
This  was  indeed  become  highly 
desirable  and  expedient.  The 
English  trade  with  St.  Domingo 
has  recently  become  so  consider¬ 
able,  that  probably  at  the  present  ■ 
moment  there  are  in  it  2000  British 
subjects,  owners  or  consignees  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  half  a 
million  sterling.  A  treaty  of  com- 
rnerce  therefore  must  have  been : 
considered  as  highly  important}  and 
should  the  island  be  able  to  preserve 
its  independence,  the  connection 
may  be  hereafter  extended  to  al-  • 
most  indefinite  mutual  advantage. 

In  Jamaica  the  distresses  of  the 
planters  and  merchants  appear 
to  have  excited  a  state  of  the  most 
agitated  feeling.  In  the  house  of 
assembly,  the  prospective  conse-  • 
quencesof  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  were  represented  as  about 
to  give  the  fatal  blow  to  the  re-  ' 
mains  of  that  prosperity  by  which 
this  colony  had  been  formerly  di¬ 
stinguished.  It  was  resolved,  that 
by  this  measure  the  funds  by  means 
of  which  Jamaica  was  now  de- 
fended  would  necessarily  be  de¬ 
stroyed;  that  this  interference  with 
the  internal  regulations  of  the 1 
island,  combined  with  it  as  much 
usurpation  as  impolicy ;  that  it 
was  pregnant  with  impoverish¬ 
ment  and  insurrection,  and  all  the 
evils' of  revolution  and  massacre;, 
and  that  the  continuance  of  alle¬ 
giance  could  depend  only  on  the 
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continuance  of  protection.  The 
indecorous  latitude  of  represent;!- 

.  .  *  <  •  I 

tion,  and  liceiV.ious  intimations 
thus  employed  by  the  colonial  le¬ 
gislature,  unquestionably  merit  the 
reprehension  of  the  presiding  go¬ 
vernment. 

In  England,  the  very  measure 
which  has  led  to  this  impetuous 
and  menacing  language  in  Jamai¬ 
ca,  was  received,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  with  the  highest  gratitude 
and  joy.  The  idea  and  wish  were 
almost  immediately  expressed,  that 
a  connection  mieht  he  formed  with 

o 

Africa,  which  might  tend  some¬ 
what  to  compensate  for  the  ra¬ 
vages  which  that  quarter  of  the 
world  had  sustained  from  its  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  British  empire. 
A  very  numerous  and  highly  re¬ 
spectable  meeting  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  was  held  at  Free¬ 
mason’s  hall,  to  consider  of  means 
for  improving  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
slave  trade,  for  promoting  an  useful 
commerce  with  Africa,  and  extend-* 
ing  to  it  the  blessings  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting,  ad¬ 
vened  in  appropriate  and  ani¬ 
mated  terms  to  the  merits  of  those 
individuals  whose  persevering  ef¬ 
forts  had  most  tended  to  wipe 
away  the  national  disgrace  incur¬ 
red  by  the  slave-trade,  and  stated, 
that  the  attempt  to  repair  the 
wrongs  endured  by  Africa  from 
Europe,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  following  up  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  led  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  most  inhuman  traffic.  The 
introduction  of  the  arts  of  social 
life  was  an  object  in  every  point 
of  view  worthy  the  exertions  of  a 
great  and  glorious  people,  and, 
while  it  would  highly  gratify  the 
general  philanthropist,  would,  by 
its  promotion  of  the  trade  and 
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manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
be  deemed  no  less  desirable  and 
meritorious  by  the  genuine  patriot. 
A  series  of  resolutions,  explaining 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  was 
then  read  to  tire  company.  It  was 
determined,  that  they  should  im¬ 
mediately  form  themselves  into  a 
society,  to  be  called  The  African 
Institution,  with  a  view  to  carry¬ 
ing  the  above  purpose  into  effect ; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  laws  and  regulations 
for  its  government. 

After  tracing  the  progress  of 
destruction,  and  perusing  the  pages 
of  blood  which  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  presented  in  the  history 
of  nations,  the  feeling  mind  de¬ 
rives  no  small  relief  from  such 
notices  as  these,  which  preclude 
it,  indeed,  from  that  absolute  de¬ 
spair  of  the  cause  of  humanity 
into  which  the  wrongs  and  ra¬ 
vages,  the  follies  and  passions  ex¬ 
hibited  in  almost  every  point  of 
this  mismanaged  world,  are,  at 
certain  moments,  ready  to  plunge 
it.  In  connection  with  important 
establishments,  tending  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  war  of  man  on  man, 
an  innocent  and  beneficial  com¬ 
munication,  may  be  properly  men¬ 
tioned  the  history  of  any  disco¬ 
veries  which  counteract  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  disease.  During  the 
former  year,  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  referred  to  the  col¬ 
lege  of  physicians,  for  its  delibe¬ 
rate  and  decided  opinion,  the 
subject  of  vaccination,  which  had 
been  brought  into  very  extensive 
practice,  but  objections  to  which 
were  still  entertained  by  many  in 
the  British  empire,  while,  in  coun¬ 
tries  the  most  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious,  it  seemed  to  have  borne 
down  all  prejudice.  The  excep¬ 
tions  to  its  efficac  y,  and  the  nature 
of  its  consequences,  were  presumed* 
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by  numbers  to  preclude  any  gene¬ 
ral  advantage  from  the  discovery. 
It  was  an  object,  therefore,'  of  na¬ 
tional  consequence  to  set  this  in¬ 
teresting*  question,  if  possible,  at 
rest.  The  college  of  physicians, 
in  order  to  do  perfect  justice  to 
the  subject  thus  referred  to  them, 
applied  to  all  the  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical  societies,  as  well  as  colleges, 
in  the  united  kingdom,and  invited 
the  contributions,  likewise,  of  all 
experienced  persons  whether  pri¬ 
vate  or  professional.  Having  thus 
procured  an  immense  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  most  authentic  evi¬ 
dence,  they  were  prepared  to  make 
their  report  ;  the  most  interesting- 
points  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  following  statement.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  appears  in  almost  all  cases 
perfectly  safe,  exciting  only  a  slight 
disease,  which  does  not  prevent 
those  under  it  from  following  their 
usual  occupations.  It  has  been 
communicated  to  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  and  to  infants  in  the  .state  of 
dentition,  with  the  most  complete 
security,  and,  in  this  respect,  is 
extremely  superior  to  the  inocu¬ 
lated  small  pox,  which  sometimes 
occasions  alarming  symptoms,  and 
is  in  a  few  cases  fatal.  Hie  secu¬ 
rity  derived  from  vaccination 
against  the  small  pox  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  be,  perhaps,  expected 
from  any  human  discovery  ;  and  it 
appears  that,  in  a  given  number  of 
vaccinated  persons,  there  arc  not 
by  any  means  so  many  failures  as 
there  are  deaths  in  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  subjected  to  vario¬ 
lous  infection,— a  considerationmost 
decisive  of  the  superiority  of  vac¬ 
cination.  It  is  also  a  fact  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance,  confirmed  by 
the  investigations  of  the  college, 
that,  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
the  small  pox,  whether  by  casual 
infection  or  by  inoculation,  has 
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succeded  vaccination,  its  symptoms 
have  been  deprived  of  their  usual 
malignity.  In  opposition  to  the 
statement  by  which  many  have 
been  deluded  and  prejudiced,  that 
vaccination  introduces  alarming 
and  dangerous  diseases  into  the 
constitution,  the  testimonies  ad¬ 
duced  are  most  decided,  in  de¬ 
claring  that  vaccination  does  less 
mischief  to  the  constitution,  and 
less  frequently  occasions  other 
diseases,  than  the  small  pox,  natu¬ 
ral  or  inoculated.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  vaccination,  then,  to  the 
individual  arise  from  its  mildness, 
its  safety,  and  its  consequences. 
With  regard  to  society  its  benefits 
are,  that  it  spreads  no  infection, 
and  can  be  communicated  only 
by  inoculation.  The  importance 
of  vaccination  must  be  determined 
by  the  consideration  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  effects  of  the  small  pox.  A 
sixth  part  of  all  those  who  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  natural  small  pox 
are  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by 
it.  Even  by  inoculation,  where 
it  has  been  general  in  parishes  and 
towns,  the  deaths  have  usually 
been  in  (he  proportion  of  one  to 
three  hundred.  Nearly  one  tenth 
of  the  whole  mortality  in  London 
was  occasioned  by  the  small  pox; 
and,  beneficial  as  the  practice  of 
inoculation  has  been  to  individu¬ 
als,  it  has  preserved  a  constant 
source  of  contagion,  which  has,  ill 
reality,  increased  the  number  of 
deaths  by  the  natural  disease.  The 
great  and  uncontroverted  superi¬ 
ority  of  vaccination  consists  in  its 
not  communicating  any  casual  in¬ 
fection,  and  in  its  affording  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  individual  without 
being  at  the  same  time  prejudicial 
to  the  public.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  opposers  of  vaccination 
rested  their  opinion,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  adduced,  were  examin- 
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ed  by  the  college  with  peculiar 
attention.  Their  arguments  were 
found  to  consist  in  hypothetical  rea¬ 
soning,  or  in  hearsay  testimonies ; 
and  the  facts  which  they  advanced 
were  either  misapprehended  or  mis¬ 
represented,  or  fell  under  the  de¬ 
scription  of  cases  of  imperfect 
small  pox,  or  constituted  in  a  few 
instances  those  identical  exceptive 
cases  with  regard  to  the  validity  of 
vaccination,  which  the  college  rea¬ 
dily  admitted  to  have  actually 
occurred  ;  and  such  as  may,  also, 
be  produced  against  the  validity 
of  variolous  inoculation.  The 
testimony  of  the  successful  prac¬ 
tice  of  vaccination  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  through  the  vast  con¬ 
tinents  of  Asia  and  America,  must 
be  regarded  as  strongly  confirm¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  those  facts 
which  have  occurred  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  to  which,  however,  the  col¬ 
lege  have  particularly  confined 


themselves,  as  their  evidence  was 
more  easily  ascertainable.  From 
the  whole  of  the  testimony  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  consideration,  it 
was  regarded  by  them  as  their  duty 
strongly  to  recommend  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  vaccination.  The  number, 
the  respectability,  the  disinterested¬ 
ness,  and  the  extensive  experience 
of  its  advocates,  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  feeble  an4  im¬ 
perfect  testimony  of  d  few  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  many  who  were  at  first 
ardent  opposers  of  the  practice  may 
be  classed  now  among  its  most 
valuable  supporters.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  practice  therefore  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  as  firmly  established, 
as  the  nature  of  the  question  will 
admit ;  and  the  public  may  reason¬ 
ably  anticipate  the  period  when  all 
opposition  to  it  will  cease,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  natural  small  pox 
will  be  terminated  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind* 
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JANUARY. 

Admiralty -office,  Jan.  3. 

[A  letter  from  commodore  Owen 
to  lord  Keith  inclosed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :} 

His  majesty1  s  sloop  Spitfire , 
Downs ,  Dec.  29. 

Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  that  I  had  scarce  dis¬ 
patched  the  Friendship  (recaptured 
brig)  for  the  Downs,  of  which  I 
had  informed  you  by  letter,  but 
that  I  discovered  a  sail  in  the  E. 
N.  E.  being  then  on  our  lee  beam, 
to  which  I  immediately  gave  chase, 
and  am  happy  to  acquaint  you, 
that  by  half-past  five  A.  M.  I  got 
up  with  her  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  her  temerity  and  perseverance, 
she  would  not  bring-to  till  nearly 
under  the  muzzles  of  our  guns, 
by  which  her  captain  and  third  of¬ 
ficer  were  killed,  and  four  men  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  one  of  whom  had 
his  arm  amputated  by  our  sur¬ 
geon.  She  proves  to  be'  the  Deux 
Freres  lugger  privateer  of  14  guns, 
four  of  which  only  were  mounted, 
the  rest  in  the  hold,  and  with  55 
men.  She  was  at  the  taking  of 
the  Friendship  yesterday,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  L’Espoir,  another  lug¬ 
ger,  and  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
has  escaped,  as  she  had  the  mas¬ 


ter  and  crew  of  the  Friendship  on 
board.  Having  so  many  prisoners, 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  bear  up 
with  the  lugger  for  the  Downs,  of 
which  I  hope  you  will  approve. 

The  officers  and  crew  behaved 
with  every  alacrity  during  the 
chase.  I  have,  &c. 

R.  Parry 

# 

Commod.  E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen, 
Clyde. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  let¬ 
ter  on  an  American  expedition 
of  discovery  under  the  command 
of  captain  Lewis :  from  this, 
which  is  written  by  capt.  Clark, 
second  in  command,  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  expedition  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  through 
the  continent  between  the  rivers 
Missouri  and  Columbia,  and  in 
navigating  the  Columbia  down 
to  the  Pacific. 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  23,  1806. 

Dear  brother. 

We  arrived  at  this  place  at 
twelve  o’clock  to-day,  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  we  remained 
during  the  last  winter,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Columbia  river. 
This  station  we  left  on  the  27th 
of  March  last,  and  should  have 
reached  St.  Louis  early  in  August, 
had  we  not  been  detained  by  the 
snow,  which  barred  our  passage 
across  the  rocky  mountains  until 
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tains  almost  inaccessible,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  subsist  on  berries  during 
the  greater  part  of  my  route.  We 
now  purchased  seventeen  horses  of 
the  Indians,  and  hired  a  guide, 
who  assured  us,  that  he  could  in 
fifteen  days  take  us  to  a  large  river, 
in  an  open  country  west  of  these 
mountains,  by  a  route  some  di¬ 
stance  to  the  north  of  the  river  on 
which  they  lived,  and  that  by  which 
the  natives  west  of  the  mountains 
visit  the  plain  of  the  Missouri,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  buffalo. 
Every  preparation  being  made,  we 
set  forward  with  our  guide  on  the 
S  1st  of  August,  through  these  tre¬ 
mendous  men rtains,  in  which  we 
continued  until  the  22d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  before  we  reached  the  lower 
country  beyond  them.  On  the 
way  we  met  with  the  Olelachshook, 
a  band  of  the  Tuchapacks,  from 
whom  we  obtained  an  accession  of 
seven  horses,  and  exchanged  eight 
or  ten  others  ;  this  proved  an  infinite 
service  to  us,  as  we  were  compelled 
to  subsist  on  horse  beef  about  eight 
days  before  we  reached  the  Koos¬ 
kooske.  During  our  passage  over 
these  mountains,  we  suffered  every 
thing  which  hunger,  cold,  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  could  impose  ;  nor  did  our 
difficulties  terminate  on  our  arrival 
at  Kooskooske  ;  for  although  the 
Pollotepallors,  a  numerous  nation 
inhabiting  that  country,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  hospitable,  and  for  a  few 
trifling  articles  furnished  us  with 
an  abundance  of  roots  and  dried 
salmon,  the  food  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  we  found  that 
we  could  not  subsist  on  these  arti¬ 
cles,  and  almost  all  of  us  grew 
sick  on  eating  them  ;  we  were 
obliged  therefore  to  have  recourse 
to  the  flesh  of  horses  and  dogs,  as 
food  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
our  guns,  which  produced  but  lit¬ 


tle  meat,  as  game  was  scarce  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  camp  on  the 
Kooskooske,  where  we  were  ccm- 
pelled  to  remain,  in  order  to  con¬ 
struct  our  perogues  to  descend  the 
river.  At  this  season  the  salmon 
are  meagre,  and  form  hut  indiffe¬ 
rent  food.  While  we  remained  here 
I  was  myself  sick  for  several  days, 
and  my  friend  captain  Lewis  suf¬ 
fered  a  severe  indispositiou. 

Having  completed  four  pe¬ 
rogues  and  a  small  canoe,  we  gave 
our  horses  in  charge  to  the  Pol- 
lctepallors  until  we  returned,  and 
on  the  7th  of  October  re-embarked 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  descend¬ 
ed  by  the  route  I  have  already- 
mentioned.  The  water  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  being  low  at  this  season,  we 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  de¬ 
scending  :  we  found  it  obstructed 
by  a  great  number  of  difficult  and 
dangerous  rapids,  in  passing  which 
our  perogues  several  times  filled, 
and  the  men  escaped  narrowly  with 
their  lives.  However,  this  diffi¬ 
culty  does  not  exist  in  high  water, 
which  happens  within  the  period 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
We  found  the  natives  extremely 
numerous,  and  generally  friendly, 
though  we  have  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  owed  our  lives  and  the  fate  of 
the  expedition  to  our  number, 
which  consisted  of  thirty-one  men. 
On  the  17th  of  November  we 
reached  the  ocean,  where  various 
considerations  induced  us  to  spend 
the  winter ;  we  therefore  search¬ 
ed  for  an  eligible  situation  for  that 
purpose,  and  selected  a  spot  on 
the  south  side  of  a  little  river,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  natives  Net  at,  which  dis¬ 
charges  itself  at  a  small  bar  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Columbia,  and 
14  miles  within  Point  Adams. 
Here  we  constructed  some  log- 
houses,  and  defended  them  with  a 
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common  stockade  work;  this  place 
we  called  Fort  Catsop,  after  a  na¬ 
tion  of  that  name  who  were  our 
nearest  neighbours.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  we  found  an  abundance  of  elk, 
on  which  we  subsisted  principally 
during  the  last  winter.  We  left 
Fort  Catsop  on  the  27th  of  March. 
On  our  homeward-bound  voyage, 
being  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  we  were  enabled  to 
take  such  precautions  as  in  a  great 
measure  secured  us  from  the  want 
of  provisions  at  any  time,  and  great¬ 
ly  lessened  our  fatigues,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  to  which  we  were 
compelled  to  submit  in  our  out¬ 
ward-bound  journey.  We  have 
not  lost  a  man  since  we  left  the 
Mandians,  a  circumstance  which  I 
assure  you  is  a  pleasing  considera¬ 
tion  to  me.  As  I  shall  shortly  be 
with  you,  and  the  post  is  now 
waiting,  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
here  to  attempt  minutely  to  detail 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  eighteen 
months.  I  am,  See. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

William  Clark. 

*•  '  t  "  ^ 

LONGEVITY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  per¬ 
sons  who  died  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies,  at  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  ages,  during  the 
last  year : — 

At  the  age  of  1 00. — Ann  Dixon, 
of  Fenwick  Hall ;  Margaret  Bar- 
iow,  of  Holker  ;  Mr.  Hornidge,  of 
Gloucester;  J.  .Bell,  of  Moor- 
house  ;  Mrs.  Battle,  of  Throstle- 
nest  ;  Mary  Gregory,  of  Bristol ; 
Mrs.  Crisp,  of  Loddon,  Norfolk  ; 
Mary  Evans,  of  Oswestry ;  Sa¬ 
muel  Griffiths,  of  Kennarth ;  and 
Andrew  Fraser,  of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

Aged  101. — Margaret  Sherwin, 
of  Kirkby  ;  T.  Willy,  of  Buckiand 
St.  Mary;  Margaret  Tate,  of  South 
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Shields ;  J.  Moore,  of  Nexvcastle  ; 
Mrs.  Galey,  of  Norwich ;  and  Mrs, 
Hammond,  of  Horndean. 

At  the  age  of  102. — Mrs.  Chase, 
of  Polman ;  and  Ann  John,  of 
Llandolog. 

Aged  103. — Sarah  Fisher,  of 
Nutsford ;  Mary  Lazell,  of  Col¬ 
chester  ;  Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Limerick  ; 
G.  Thomas,  of  Capel  Crieg' ;  and 
J.  Turner,  Eventhorpe. 

Aged  104. — Maria  Twist,  of 
Birmingham  ;  J.  Potts,  of  Edling- 
ham  ;  and  S.  Anstey,  of  Coleshill. 

Aged  105.- — Eliz.  Spencer,  of 
Fareham  ;  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of 
Lincoln  ;  Janet  Camack,  of  White¬ 
hall,  Scotland  ;  Mary  Biggs,  of 
Thornbury ;  and  R.  Sheriffs,  of 
Udny. 

Aged  106. — Ann  Griffiths,  of 
Hereford ;  J.  Hunter,  of  Esh  ; 
and  J.  Shortall,  in  Ireland. 

Aged  107. — -J.  Benbow,  of 
Northwood  ;  Susan  Payman,  of 
Great  Glenham ;  J.  Freeman,  of 
Reading,  America  ;  J.  Stubbings, 
of  Beccles ;  W.  Marchant,  of  Li¬ 
verpool  ;  and  Sarah  Parris,  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Aged  111. — Ann  Strounge,  of 
Eltharn. 

Aged  112. — Mary  Farmer,  of 
Sunderland. 

Aged  113. — Mi's.  Roope,  of 
Thurston. 

Aged  114. — J.  Blakeney,  of 
Skibbereen.— 120.  Sarah  0‘Leary, 
of  Ireland. — 125.  Mr.  Creek,  of 
Thurlow. — 131.  J.  Tucker,  of  It- 
chen  Ferry;  and  134.  Catharine 
Lopez,  of  Jamaica. 

Of  the  above  48  persons,  19 
were  makes,  and  29  females.  Only 
16  are  recorded  as  persons  who 
had  been  married,  though  ii;  is  pro¬ 
bable  many  more  had  been  so  ; 
and  10  are  mentioned  as  having 
enjoyed  all  their  faculties  to  the 
last. 
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4.  Jamerson  Rogers,  a  pro¬ 
phetess,  was  indicted  on  the  vagrant 
act,  for  retailing  divination  to  the 
credulous* 

It  appeared  by  the  testimony  of 
miss  H.  Hall,  a  young  lady  under 
twenty*  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
house  of  the  sibyl,  in  William- 
street,  Westminster,  to  detect  the 
prisoner,  in  consequence  of  her  hav¬ 
ing  previously  contaminated  the 
mind  of  one  of  her  relatives.  She 
wa9  ushered  into  the  apartments 
of  the  seducer  by  a  chairwoman, 
and  a  pack  of  cards,  a  religious 
book,  See.  were  placed  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  by  which  the  prophetess  made 
her  researches.  Miss  Hall  was  in¬ 
formed  that  she  had  many  ene¬ 
mies  of  her  own  sex,  but  all  men 
were  friendly  towards  her,  and  she 
would  soon  be  married  to  the  best 
of  good  men  ;  for  which  informa¬ 
tion  she  paid  one  shilling. 

Frances  Hughes,  an  interesting 
girl  of  16  years  of  age,  had  also 
sought  information  at  the  hands  of 
the  prophetess.  She  was  more  ad¬ 
mired  than  miss  Hall;  for  the  only 
enemy  she  had  was  a  dark  woman, 
who  would  strive  to  injure  her, 
but  she  would  ere  she  was  20  years 
of  age  be  united  in  wedlock  to  a 
man  who  would  revenge  her 
wrongs. 

Mr.  Alley  undertook,  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  to  tell  her  for¬ 
tune.  He  could  inform  her  she  was 
born  under  a  better  planet  than  her 
philosophy  had  informed  her  of. 
The  learned  counsel  objected  to 
the  form  of  the  conviction  before 
the  magistrates,  the  word  and  be¬ 
ing  substituted  instead  of  or.  This 
objection  proved  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  and  the  prisoner  was 
discharged. 


POLICE. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SWIS£ 
VALET. 

6.  Marlborough-slreet. - John 

Lewis  Baptista  Barrillet  on  Tues* 
day  underwent  a  final  examination 
at  this  office. 

Lord  Caledon  appeared  for  the 
first  time  since  the  prisoner  had 
been  in  custody j  His  lordship 
stated  the  prisoner  acted  as  valet, 
and  not  as  butler  ;  and  to  him  he 
left  the  care  of  his  house  whilst  he 
went  to  Ireland.  Thirty-two  pack¬ 
ages  were  packed  in  a  parcel,  and 
sent  to  a  waggon-inn  for  convey¬ 
ance  to  Portsmouth,  previous  to 
his  lordship’s  leaving  town,  he 
having  at  that  time  been  given  to 
understand  that  he  should  embark 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a 
few  days.  In  consequence  of  the 
confused  manner  in  which  the  pack¬ 
ages  had  been  packed,  lord  C. 
could  not  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  to  what  extent  he  had 
been  robbed,  nor  could  he  particu¬ 
larize,  at  that  moment,  any  defi¬ 
ciency,  excepting,  as  he  supposed, 
about  twenty  dozen  of  madeira, 
champaigne,  claret,  and  other 
wines,  which  he  had  left  in  his 
wine-cellar,  and  which,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  contained  not  more  than 
two  or  three  bottles.  The  prisoner 
had  no  command  over  the  wine- 
cellar,  the  keys  of  which  were  de- 
posited  in  an  unlocked  drawer. — 
Nine  packages,  it  appeared,  had 
been  brought  away  from  the  wag¬ 
gon-inn. 

Colonel  Alexanderidentified  part 
of  his  property,  which  had  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  prisoner. 
And  it  was  proved  by  other  per¬ 
sons  who  were  left  in  the  house, 
that  the  prisoner  had  frequently 
taken  wine  from  the  cellar,  and 
carried  it  out  of  the  house.  He 
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had,  it  appeared,  distributed  the 
whole  stock  of  wines  amongst  about 
a  dozen  dashing  belles  at  different 
times,  two  of  whom  proved  having 
received  part  of  it;  and  in  par¬ 
ticularizing  the  marks  on  the 
corks,  &c.  it  appeared  to  be  part 
of  what  the  servants  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner  take  from  the  cellar.  The 
several  ladies  with  whom  the  pri¬ 
soner  had,  by  his  assumption  of 
title,  birth,  See.  become  acquainted, 
gave  a  sportive  description  of  the 
conduct  of  the  self-created  noble 
whilst  acting  the  man  of  fashion. 
He  insisted  on  miss  C.  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  her  intention  of  leaving  her 
house,  accepting  of  his  (meaning 
lord  Caledon’s)  whilst  he  was  at 
:he  Cape,  as  he  should  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  it.  This  offer  was  made 
when  the  lady  breakfasted  with  the 
prisoner,  who  excited  her  suspicions, 
is  he  had  no  servants  at  command, 
r.he  prisoner  was  fully  committed 
or  trial  on  three  indictments  ;  two 
:or  robbing  lord  Caledon  and  coio- 
lel  Alexander,  and  one  for  a  fraud 
)n  Messrs.  Run  die  and  Bridge, 
ewellers,  Ludgate-hill,  where  he 
lad  a  snuff-box  mounted  in  gold  in 
he  name  of  his  master. 

SHE  LATE  DREADFUL  OCCURRENCE 
IN  INDIA. 

further  particulars  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  at  Vellore,  from  an 
officer  in  the  Company’s  service. 

Madras,  July  28,  1806. 

Perhaps,  ere  you  receive  this 
~tter,  the  account  of  the  melan- 
holy  catastrophe  which  has  oc- 
urred  atVeliore  will  have  reached 
ou.  I  will,  however,  give  you  a 
lort  sketch  of  it.  The  troops 
hich,  at  this  time,  garrisoned 
rellore,  were  six  companies  of  the 
st  battalion  1st  regiment,  No.  1, 
ad  2d  battalion  of  the  28d  regi¬ 


ment,  and  four  complete  com¬ 
panies  of  his  majesty’s  69th  regi¬ 
ment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
instant,  about  two  o’clock,  when 
the  moon  had  just  risen,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  barracks  at  Vellore  were 
surrounded  ;  and,  at  every  win¬ 
dow  and  door,  a  heavy  fire  from 
musketry  and  a  six-pounder  was 
poured  in  on  the  poor  defenceless 
soldiers.  At  that  instant,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  sentries,  and  the  soldiers 
at  the  main  guard,  and  the  sick  in 
the  hospital,  were  put  to  death  ; 
and  the  sepoys  then  proceeded  to 
the  officers’  houses,  and  put  to 
death  all  whom  they  could  find. 
Colonel  MTverras,  who  command¬ 
ed  one  of  the  battalions,  was  shot 
while  haranguing  his  men  on  the 
parade-ground.  Colonel  Fancourt, 
the  commandant  of  the  fort,  was 
shot  upon  proceeding  towards  the 
main  guard  ;  and  all  were  butcher¬ 
ed  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
Lieutenant  Ely,  of  the  69th,  with 
his  little  son  in  his  arms,  were  both 
barbarously  bayoneted  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  wife  !  This  scene  of 
carnage  continued  till  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  two 
officers  and  a  surgeon,  whose  quar¬ 
ters  were  near  to  the  European  bar¬ 
racks,  contrived  to  get  in,  and  then 
took  the  command  of  the  remains  of 
the  four  companies. 

They  made  a  sally  from  the 
barracks,  and  got  possession  of  the 
six-pounder,  and  fought  their  wav 
to  the  gateway,  which  a  serjeant 
Brody,  with  his  European  guard, 
had  most  gallantly  defended  a- 
gainst  all  the  insurgents.  At  the 
instant,  about  half  after  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  they 
reached  the  gate,  colonel  Gillespie, 
witn  about  a  troop  of  the  19th  dra¬ 
goons,  had  reached  the  gate  from 
Arcot,  having  left  that  place  about 
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six  o’clock.  He  was  hauled  up  by 
a  rope  by  serjeant  Brody’s  party, 
and  had  taken  the  command,  when 
he  intended  to  have  charged  the 
insurgents  with  the  bayonet,  but  at 
this  moment  the  galloper  guns  of 
the  19th  arrived.  The  gate  was 
then  blown  open,  and  the  19th  ad¬ 
mitted. 

The  sepoys  were  encouraged 
by  their  native  officers  to  make  a 
stand,  but  all  were  very  soon  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  19th  ;  about  600 
were  cut  down,  and  about  200, 
subsequently  taken  from  hiding- 
places,  were  shot.  About  500 
made  their  escape,  it  is  supposed, 
through  the  sally-port,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  since  taken. 

The  cause  of  this  dreadful  af¬ 
fair  is  now  investigating  by  seven 
commissioners,  who  are  sitting  at 
Vellore.  The  2d  battalion  of  the 
23d  had  been  raised  in  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  was  Composed  chiefly  of 
Collories  ;  their  officers  were  in¬ 
duced,  by  offers  of  great  reward 
from  one  of  the  princes,  to  be 
bribed  from  their  duty,  and  had 
sufficient  influence  over  their  men 
to  make  them  join  in  the  plan, 
which  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  which  they  calculated  on 
keeping  for  a  few  days,  when  they 
were  to  be  joined  by  50,000  men 
from  Mysore.  The  standard  of 
Tippoo  was  hoisted  on  the  palace, 
soon  after  the  firing  commenced  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  lieutenant-colonel  Mar- 
riot,  who  declared  the  princes  were 
innocent,  colonel  Gillespie  would 
have  delivered  up  the  whole  of  the 
palace  to  the  enraged  soldiery. 
The  cause  is  also  to  be  attributed 
to  a  code  of  new  regulations,  which 
has  occasioned  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  through  the  army — These 
regulations  introduced  a  new  tur¬ 
ban  for  the  sepoys,  similar  to 


a  drummer’s  cap,  and  ordered  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  cast  in 
the  forehead  to  be  taken  off,  and  to 
shave  their  upper  lip,  &c.  The 
Mysore  princes  doubtless  availed 
themselves  of  this  dissatisfaction  ; 
young - *s  corps  had  been  re¬ 

moved  from  thence  to  Madras,  a 
few  weeks  before,  for  refusing  to 
wear  the  turban.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  wisely,  immediately  is¬ 
sued  a  general  order,  doing  away 
those  regulations.  I  inclose  a  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Major 
Armstrong  was  killed  in  his  palan¬ 
quin,  by  a  volley  from  the  ramparts 
when  passing  along,  about  break  of 
day,  being  on  his  way  to  Madras. 

Killed. —  Colonels  Fancourt, 
M‘Kerras,  23d  battalion  ;  lieute¬ 
nants  Winchope,  Jolly,  captain 
Milne,  1st  battalion,  1st  regiment ; 
lieutenants  O’Reilly,  Fitchbenner, 
Ely,  69th  regiment ;  Popham ; 
paymaster  Smith  ;  Mann,  commis¬ 
sary  of  stores ;  major  Armstrong. 

Wounded. — Captain  Barrow, 
69th  regiment ;  M‘Lachlan.  Insur¬ 
gents,  500  or  600  killed  ;  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  19th  dragoons,  one  rank  and 
file  killed,  three  wounded ;  rank  and 
file  83  wounded. 

Sunday  the  4th,  about  12  o’clock, 
one  of  the  arches  of  Haydon 
bridge,  Northumberland,  95  feet  in 
span,  fell  in  with  a  most  tremen¬ 
dous  crash,  at  the  time  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  were  going  over  it  to 
church.  A  man  sunk  with  the 
ruins  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  by 
which  his  thigh  was  fractured,  and 
he  was  otherwise  much  bruised. 
The  bridge  had  long  been  in  a 
state  of  decay. 

Otters  . — On  W ednesd ay  the  7 tb 
Mr.  Edward  Plumphreys,  jun.  oi 
Walcot,  near  Chirbury,  Shropshire, 
shot  a  dog  otter  on  the  river  Cem* 
blet,  which  weighed  221b.  and 
measured  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
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four  feet.  There  are  also  now  at 
Gunley,  near  Chirbury,  two  tame 
otters,  taken  when  young  from  the 
said  river ;  they  are  so  tame  that 
they  will  follow  the  servants  to  the 
spout  when  washing,  and  one  was 
so  voracious  as  to  seize  a  living  toad 
and  devour  it  immediately* 

On  the  10th  inst.  about  two 
o’clock,  a  gentleman  came  from 
Hungerford,  in  a  post-chaise,  to  the 
Glooe  inn,  Newbury,  where  he  or¬ 
dered  another  chaise  to  take  him 
to  Andover.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  Star  inn,  Andover,  he  took  a 
bottle  of  wine :  in  the  evening  he 
walked  to  the  Catharine  Wheel,  at 
that  place,  to  wait,  as  he  said,  for 
the  mail  coach,  and,  in  company 
with  some  other  gentlemen,  drank 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 
About  eleven  o’clock  at  night  they 
were  talking  about  children ; — the 
gentleman  said,  “  he  had  nine 
children,  and  no  one  knew  what 
trouble  they  were  but  those  who 
experienced  it,”  and  immediately 
left  the  room.  Within  a  minute  the 
company  were  alarmed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  pistol ;  they  immediately 
went  to  the  door,  and  discovered 
that  the  gentleman  had  shot  him¬ 
self  in  the  right  temple,  and  was 
quite  dead. 

Admit  ally -office,  Jan.  13. 

A  letter  from  vice-admiral  lord 
Ccllingwood,  commander  in  chief 
©f  his  majesty’s  ships  and  vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean,  to  William 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  on  board  the 
Ocean,  off  Cadiz,  the  20th  of 
December  1806,  incloses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  copy  of  a  letter  from  cap¬ 
tain  Pearce,  commander  of  his 
majesty’s  slooo  the  Halcyon. 

His  majesty’s  ship  Halcyon , 
Gibraltar  Bay,  Lee.  18,  1806. 

My  lord,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
jour  lordship,  that  on  the  13th  in¬ 


stant,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  Cape 
St.  Martin’s  S*S.W.  six  leagues,  I 
perceived  three  sail  standing  out 
from  the  land  towards  me.  Being 
on  contrary  tacks,  we  closed  fast  ; 
when  within  four  or  five,  miles,  I 
discovered  they  were  vessels  of  war* 
{a  ship,  a  brig,  and  a  xebec,)  and 
shortly  after  steered  directly  for 
me :  seeing  they  were  superior,  and 
five  settees,  seen  from  the  tops, 
coming  from  the  same  quarter,  I 
judged  it  prudent  (as  they  seemed 
determined  to  bring  me  to  action) 
to  close  with  them  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  decide  the  contest  before 
any  assistance  could  be  given  from 
the  other  five.  At  half  past  ten. 
(  being  nearly  within  musket-shot) 
they  hoisted  Spanish  colours,  and 
commenced  action  :  as  soon  as  I 
got  a-breast  of  the  second  vessel,  I 
got  on  the  other  tack,  and  brought 
them  to  closer  action,  which  lasted 
till  twelve  o’clock,  when  their 
fire  slackened.  At  half-past,  being 
nearly  a  calm,  the  brick  and  xebec 
hauled  away  to  the  southward,  as¬ 
sisted  by  their  boats  and  sweeps, 
the  ship  then  nearest  us  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  to  the  north¬ 
ward  :  we  swept  after  her,  and  in 
an  hour  got  close  alongside,  when 
she  struck  her  colours  :  she  proved 
to  be  a  Spanish  polacre  ship  ( pri¬ 
vateer),  the  Neptuno  Dios  de  las 
Mares,  of  fourteen  guns  and  se¬ 
venty-two  men,  from  Denia,  going 
on  a  cruize  between  Minorca  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  other 
two  in  company  ;  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  made  their  escape,  but  not 
before  their  fire  had  been  silenced. 
The  five  settees,  when  within  three 
miles,  seeing  the  ship  deserted,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  shore,  and  went  into 
the  port  of  Denia.  Though  ex¬ 
traordinary,  I  am  happy  to  say  we 
had  none  killed,  and  only  three 
wounded, — lieutenant  Briggs,  my 
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first,  by  a  splinter  in  the  arm, 
whom  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  your  lordship’s  notice;  lieutenant 
Pearce,  who  has  been  acting  three 
years  and  a  half  in  this  vessel ;  and 
one  seaman.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
must  be  great.  The  wounded 
from  the  ship  are  doing  well,  nine 
in  all.  I  give  your  lordship  the 
full  particulars  of  this  event,  and 
trust  my  attacking  so  very  superior 
a  force  (seeing  they  were  resolutely 
determined  to  bring  me  to  an  ac¬ 
tion)  will  meet  your  lordship’s  ap¬ 
probation,  knowing  I  could  depend 
upon  my  officers  and  ship’s  com¬ 
pany,  whose  cool,  brave,  and 
steady  conduct  on  this,  as  on 
former  occasions,  almost  ensured 
me  success  before  the  action  com¬ 
menced. — They  merit  my  warmest 
acknowledgments. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  my 
having  four  passengers,  captain 
Sullivan,  of  the  81st  regiment, 
who  commanded  the  small  arms  ; 
Messrs.  Purvis,  Crokat,  and  a  Nea¬ 
politan  messenger,  were  all  of  great 
service,  as  we  were  sixteen  short  of 
complement.  The  object  of  the 
enemy’s  fire  was  mostly  directed  at 
our  masts  and  rigging,  in  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  suffered 
very  materially. 

The  force  opposed  to  the  Hal¬ 
cyon  was,  Neptuno  Dios  de  los 
Mares,  fourteen  twelve-pounders, 
and  seventy-two  men ;  La  Vergin  di 
Solidad,  fourteen  twelve-  and  eight- 
pounders,  and  seventy-eight  men  ; 
El  Vives,  twelve  eight-  and  six- 
pounders,  and  sixty-five  men. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Pearce. 

The  right  hon.  C.  lordCollingwood. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

January  14.  This  morning,  at 
nine,  the  sessions  of  oyer  and 
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terrtiiner,  and  gaol  delivery,  com¬ 
menced  before  the  lord  mayor, 
baron  sir  Archibald  M‘Donald; 
sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  and  sir 
Alan  Chambre,  the  recorder,  &.c« 
when  eleven  prisoners  were  tried, 
seven  of  whom  were  capitally  con¬ 
victed. 

Frederick  Smith,  alms  Henry 
St.  John,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
a  capital  felony.  It  appeared  that 
the  solicitor  of  the  prosecutor  had 
introduced  the  prisoner  to  the  pro¬ 
secutor  as  a  captain  in  the  army, 
The  prosecutor  was  a  man  of  weak 
understanding;  and  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  bringing  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  him  and  his  wife, 
who  were  separate,  the  prisoner  gos 
him  to  go  to  Ramsgate,  from  thence 
to  London,  then  to  Fulham,  where 
the  son  was  said  to  be  at  school, 
in  order  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  mother.  The  lad  was  nol 
there  ;  the  prosecutor  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  drank  together  until  the  pro¬ 
secutor  was  overcome  with  drink, 
when  he  missed  notes  to  the  amount 
of  about  600/.  A  300/.  note  was 
afterwards  changed  by  the  prisoner 
at  Manchester  ;  he  came  to  Town, 
and,  on  going  to  demand  the  ba¬ 
lance  from  Messrs.  Boldero  and 
Co.  the  agents  of  Messrs.  H.  and 
Co.  at  Manchester,  he  was  stopped, 
though  he  then  passed  by  the  name 
of  Henry  St.  John.  It  was  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  deposited  the 
300/.  bank  note  in  the  Manchester 
bank,  and  that  he  demanded  the 
balance  in  London.  Whilst  he 
was  in  prison,  he  got  the  wife  of 
the  attorney  to  bring  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  to  him  in  Newgate.  He  then 
offered  him  280/.  all  that  was  left 
of  the  plunder,  if  he  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  against  him.  This  was  re¬ 
fused,  and  the  trial  came  on.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  in  his  defence  the 
prisoner  said,  that  all  the  witnesses 
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swore  falsely  against  him.  The 300/. 
note,  however,  was  brought  home 
to  him,  and  he  was  capitally  con¬ 
victed. 

Richard  Hartford,  William 
Bridges,  John  Fordham,  and  John 
Harvey,  were  indicted  for  burglary 
and  robbery  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  John  Spencer,  at  Ponders-end, 
on  the  18th  of  December  last.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoners  be¬ 
longed  to  a  gang,  six  in  number, 
of  desperate  ruffians,  who  have  of 
late  committed  a  great  number  of 
robberies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  the  other  two  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Bardin,  who  is  not  in  custody, 
and  Enoch  Roberts,  who  is  ad¬ 
mitted  a  witness  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  They  entered  the  house  of 
Mr.  Spencer  about  eight  o’clock  at 
night,  with  black  masks  on  their 
faces,  and  armed  with  pistols  and 
other  weapons.  Their  conduct  was 
marked  by  great  atrocity.  They 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  pro¬ 
perty,  but  were  alarmed  before  they 
completed  their  purpose,  and  there¬ 
fore  disappointedof  the  spoil  they  ex¬ 
pected.  They  were  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  some  time  after,  and  a  great 
number  of  indictments  preferred 
against  them.  Harvey  attempted 
to  prove  an  alibi,  but  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  the  jury  found  all  the  pri¬ 
soners  Guilty. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred  during  this  trial.  The  pri¬ 
soner  Hartford  actually  picked 
the  pocket  of  the  turnkey  who  had 
charge  of  him,  at  the  bar ;  but 
was  detected  by  Mr.  Newman,  the 
keeper. 

John  Fordham  and  John  Harvey 
were  on  Wednesday  tried,,  on  an¬ 
other  indictment,  for  burglary  and 
robbery  in  the  house  of  Thomas 
Whitbread,  of  Stamford-Hill.  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoners  and  an- 
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other  man  entered  the  house  of 
Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  15th  ult., 
disguised  with  masks  on  their 
faces,  where  they  behaved  with  the 
same  sort  of  barbarity  and  atrocity 
which  they  exhibited  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Spencer. — The  only  persons 
at  home,  in  the  present  instance, 
were  Mrs.  Whitbread,  and  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  named 
Trupman.  The  robbers  took  away 
some  valuable  property,  besides 
two  10/.  bank  notes,  and  above  20 
guineas  in  gold.  Harvey  endea¬ 
voured  a  second  time  to  prove  ail 
alibi,  but  failed.  The  jury  found 
them  both  Guilty. 

16.  Jean  Louis  Baptiste  Bar- 
rillet  was  indicted  for  privately 
stealing  in  the  house  of  Dupre 
Alexander,  earl  of  Caledon,  a 
quantity  of  wine  in  bottles,  table 
linen*  and  various  articles,  his  pro¬ 
perty,  on  the  12th  of  December 
last.  The  evidence  fully  confirm¬ 
ed  the  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  prisoner,  who  not  only 
dressed  himself,  like  the  hero  of  Le 
Sage,  in  his  master’s  clothes,  four 
cbercber  des  aventures  gal  antes,  but 
endeavoured  to  convert  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  to 
his  own  use.-— Several  ladies,  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  liberal  in 
his  presents,  attended  at  the  court; 
but  only  one,  a  miss  Rennet,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
Laura  of  this  new  Santilane,  was 
examined.  She  had  breakfasted 
with  him  in  his  master’s  house, 
where  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
aid-de-camp  to  lord  Caledon.  She 
produced  some  handkerchiefs  he 
had  given  her. 

Mr.  Gurney  started  objections  to 
the  indictment,  which  the  lord  chief 
baron,  who  tried  the  cause,  sustain¬ 
ed,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
capital  part  of  the  indictment  was 
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done  away  ;  and  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  stealing,  but  not 
in  the  dwelling-house. 

Patrick  Pendigrest,  James  Hayes, 
and  Catharine  Pendigrest,  -were  in¬ 
dicted  for  burglary  and  robbery  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  George  Bell,  at 
Brent  Bridge,  near  Hendons  The 
circumstances  of  this  robbery 
were  marked  by  much  atrocity. 
Patrick  Pendigrest  was  the  father 
of  the  female  prisoner.,  When  he 
broke  into  Mr.  Bell’s  house,  he  was 
accompanied  by  several  €rther  men, 
with  masks  on  their  faces  ;  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  Hayes  was  one  of  those 
men,  and  there  was  no  proof  of 
Catharine  Pendigrest  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  robbery.  "1  ne  jury 
found  Patrick  Pendigrest  Guilty, 
and  acquitted  the  other  two  pri¬ 
soners. 

17.  Alice  Gray,  a  decent  look¬ 
ing  woman,  and  in  the  last  stage 
©f  pregnancy,  was  tried  for  pri¬ 
vately  stealing  certain  articles  of 
hosiery,  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Lodge, 
No.  7 5,  Oxford-road.  The  pri¬ 
soner  had  pretended  that  she  want¬ 
ed  to  purchase  sundry  goods, 
which  were  to  be  sent  to  her  lodg¬ 
ings  :  the  prosecutor  suspected  her, 
and  observed  her  put  three  pair  of 
black  silk  stockings  into  her  muff. 
He  charged  her  with  the  theft, 
upon  which  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  acknowledged  her  crime, 
and  entreated  for  mercy.  He 
would  not  listen  to  her,  but  sent  for 
an  officer,  and  delivered  her  into 
his  custody.  The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty  of  simple  felony, 
and  acquitted  her  of  the  capital 
charge. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Mr.  Ludlam. — The  lord  chan¬ 


cellor,  to  whom,  by  special  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  king,  the  care  of 
idiots  and  lunatics  is  intrusted, 
(3  P.  Wms.  108,)  upon  petition  or 
information,  grants  a  commission 
in  nature  of  the  writ  de  idiotd  in - 
quircndo ,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  party ;  and  if  he  be 
found  non  compos ,  he  usually  com¬ 
mits  the  care  of  his  person,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  for  his  mainte¬ 
nance,  to  some  friend,  who  is  then 
called  his  committee.  This’was  an 
application  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  James  Ludlam,  brother 
of  the  lunatic,  for  an  order  under 
the  authority  of  his  lordship,  to  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Vandercombe,  the 
agent  of  the  lunatic,  that  this  un- 
happy  gentleman  should  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  safe  custody  of 
the  petitioner.  The  petition  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr. 
Cook.  The  solicitor-general,  who 
appeared  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Vander¬ 
combe,  stated  that  his  lordship’s 
original  order  was  issued  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Ludlam  had  absconded, 
after  the  transactions  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  tavern,  when  nobody  belong¬ 
ing  to  him  could  tell  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  him.  When  Mr.  Ludlam 
next  appeared,  he  was  perfectly  re¬ 
stored  to  his  senses,  and  had  ever 
since  continued  a  rational  man. 
He  had  since  been  attended  by 
Drs.  Willis,  Young,  Warburton, 
and  Munro.— -Four  men  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  care  of  him,  who 
were  provided  with  strait  waist¬ 
coats,  to  be  used  if  necessary ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Ludlam  had 
remained  perfectly  in  his  senses, 
until  Saturday  last,  when  the  Bow- 
street  officers  forced  their  way  into 
the  house.  Dreading  the  idea  of 
being  confined  in  a  mad-house,  Mr. 
Ludlam,  attended  by  one  of  the 
men,  in  whose  care  he  then  was, 
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nade  his  escape  through  the  roof, 
dong  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
eaped  down  a  considerable  depth, 
<.t  the  hazard  of  his  life,  where  the 
nan  was  not  able  to  follow  him. 
From  the  several  affidavits,  it  ap- 
)eared  that  Mr.  Ludlam  had  not 
>een  heard  of  since,  and  to  this  fact 
Vlr.  Vandercombe  had  positively 
worn.  The  lord-chancellor,  at  the 
ame  time  that  he  made  an  order 
or  Mr.  Ludlam  to  be  delivered 
>ver  to  the  legal  custody  of  his 
ommittee,  desired  it  should  be  un- 
lerstood,  that  he  was.  to  be  kept  in 
is  own  house,  and  by  no  means  to 
e  sent  to  a  receptacle  for  lunatics. 

^  Schiedam ,  Jan.  20.— -We  learn, 
>’ith  horror  and  astonishment,  that 
ie  most  magnificent  part  of  Ley- 
Sen  has  been  the  scene  of  a  most 
srrific  explosion.  It  seems  that  a 
essel  laden  with  gunpowder  from 
Amsterdam,  destined  for  Delft, 
nd  then  lying  in  the  Rapenburg 
anal  there,  by  some  means  took 
re,  and  instantaneously  blew  up  ; 
estroying  all  the  houses  in  the  vi- 
mity  of  the  canal,  and  occasioning 
ie  premature  death  of  some  hun- 
reds  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  lare  credibly  informed,  by 
^-witnesses,  that  scarcely  a  single 
ouse  or  building  has  escaped  with- 
at  damage ;  and  that  on  the  Ra- 
enburg,  where  the  deplorable 
rent  occurred,  the  houses  to  a 
age  extent  are  levelled  with  the 
round.  At  the  awful  moment, 
lany  families  were  sitting  at  din- 
-r  with  their  friends,  and  thus 
recipitated  into  eternity;  fathers, 
lothers,  children,  servants,  all 
ere  rapidly  hurried  to  one  pro- 
lscuous  grave.  Husbands  have 
st  their  consorts  and  their  off- 
'nng,  and  wives  their  husbands 
id  their  sires.  Of  the  number  of 
e  dead,  various  conjectures  have 
;en  formed  ;  many  persons  have 


been  dug  out,  and  others  are  known 
to  lie  still  in  the  ruins.  Among 
the  dead  are  several  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  families  in  the  city,  and 
many  strangers  then  on  visits.  Pro¬ 
perty  to  a  large  amount  has  been 
lost,  great  part  of  which  irreco¬ 
verably  ;  and  many  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  are  spoilt  by  the  show¬ 
ers  of  broken  glass  which  filled  the 
shops  and  apartments.  The  king 
instantly  repaired  thither  in  person, 
and  remained  the  whole  night  in 
the  streets,  assisting  and  encourag¬ 
ing  others,  by  rewards,  to  exert 
themselves.  Close  to  the  vessel 
which  blew  up,  lay  a  yacht,  on 
board  of  which  were  from  fifteen 
to-  twenty  persons,  not  a  vestige  of 
whom  was  to  be  found.  The  cause 
of  this  catastrophe  no  one  can  con¬ 
jecture.  The  powder  on  board  is 
estimated  at  about  40,0Q0lbs.  which 
was  fatally  confided  to  the  care  of 
two  young  men  (brothers),  and  a 
servant  man.  Two  professors  of 
the  university  are  stated  to  have 
been  killed,  and  several  other  per¬ 
sons  in  that  celebrated  seminary. 
His  majesty  has  empowered  the 
magistrates  of  this  unfortunate  city 
to  make  a  general  collection 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  ordered  100,000  guilders  out 
of  the  treasury,  to  be  left  to  the 
disposition  of  the  home  depart¬ 
ment,  for  relieving  the  most  press¬ 
ing  necessities  of  the  poor,  and 
those  who  have  lost  their  all.  Se¬ 
veral  have  been  taken  out  alive 
from  under  the  ruins ;  but  some 
expired  afterwards.  After  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  several  fires  broke  out  by 
the  scattering  of  the  lighted  turf 
and  coal  in  the  hearths.  A  Jewish 
school  suffered  considerably:  six¬ 
teen  children  in  it  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  lives.  A  charity  school 
near  it  met  the  sAme  fate.  Fifty 
children  at  a  boaruiiig -school  nar¬ 
rowly 
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rowly  escaped  ;  two  were  crushed 
to  death,  and  a  third  died  shortly 
afterwards.  Of  the  vessel,  not  an 
atom  is  visible. 

George  Allen,  of  Upper  May- 
field,  Staffordshire,  for  some  time 
past  had  been  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  but  on  Sunday  the  fourth  he 
was  considerably  better,  and  on 
Monday  appeared  quite  well.  At 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  retired  to  rest,  and  when 
his  wife  followed  him  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  she  found  him  sitting 
upright  in  bed,  smoking  a  pipe, 
which  was  his  usual  custom.  In 
another  bed,  in  the  same  room,  lay 
three  of  his  infant  children  asleep, 
the  eldest  a  boy  about  ten  years 
old,  the  second  a  girl  about  six, 
and  another  boy  about  three.  The 
wife  having  got  into  bed,  with  an 
infant  at  her  breast,  Allen  asked 
her  what  other  man  she  had  in  the 
house  with  her  i  to  which  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  that  no  man  had  been 
there  but  himself.”  He  insisted 
to  the  contrary,  and  his  wife  con¬ 
tinued  to  assert  her  innocence.  He 
then  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went 
down  stairs,  and  she,  from  an  im¬ 
pulse  of  fear,  followed  him  ;  she 
met  him  on  the  stairs,  and  asked 
him  what  he  had  been  doing  in 
such  a  hurry  ?  in  answer  to  which 
he  ordered  her  up  stairs  again.  He 
then  went  to  the  bed  where  his 
children  were,  and  turned  down 
the  clothes.  On  her  endeavouring 
to  hold  him,  he  told  her  “  to  let 
him  alone,  or  he  would  serve  her 
the  same  sauce,”  and  immediately 
attempted  to  cut  her  throat,  in 
■which  he  partly  succeeded,  and 
also  wounded  her  right  breast,  but 
a  handkerchief  she  wore  about  her 
head  and  neck  prevented  the  wound 
from  being  fatal.  She  then  extri¬ 
cated  herself  (having  the  babe  in 
fcer  arms  all  the  time,  which  she 


preserved  unhurt)  and  jumped,  or 
rather  fell  down  stairs.  Before  she 
could  well  get  up,  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  (the  girl)  fell  at  her  feet,  with 
its  head  nearly  cut  off,  and  which 
he  had  murdered  and  thrown  after 
her.  The  poor  woman  opened  the 
door  and  screamed  out,  “  that  her 
husband  was  cutting  off  the  chil¬ 
dren's  heads.”  A  neighbour  shortly 
came  to  her  assistance;  and  a  light 
having  been  procured,  the  monster 
was  found  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  house-place,  with  a  razor  in 
his  hand.  He  was  asked  what  he 
had  been  doing  ?  when  he  replied 
coolly,  “  Nothing  yet ;  I  have 
only  killed  three  of  them.”  On 
theirgoing  up  stairs,  a  most  dread¬ 
ful  spectacle  presented  itself ;  the 
head  of  one  of  the  boys  was  very 
nearly  severed  from  his  body,  and 
the  bellies  of  both  were  partly  cut 
and  partly  ripped  open,  and  the 
bowels  torn  completely  out,  and 
thrown  on  the  floor.  Allen  made 
no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was 
taken  without  resistance.  He  says, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  murder 
his  wife  and  all  her  children,  and 
then  to  have  put  an  end  to  him¬ 
self.  An  old  woman,  who  lay  bed¬ 
ridden  in  the  same  house,  he  pro¬ 
fessed  his  intention  also  to  have 
murdered.  On  the  Wednesday 
an  inquest  was  held  on  the  bodies 
of  the  three  children,  before  Mr. 
Hand,  coroner,  of  Uttoxeter,  when 
he  confessed  his  guilt,  but  without 
expressing  any  contrition. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
his  neighbours,  that  this  unhappy 
man  has  lived  in  the  utmost  har¬ 
mony  with  his  wife  for  17  years, 
and  that  he  had  the  character  of  an 
honest,  industrious  man.  When 
questioned  by  the  coroner,  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  confess  something  that 
had  lain  heavily  on  his  mind  ;  and 
Mr.  Hand,  supposing  it  might  re¬ 
late 
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late  to  a  crime  he  had  heretofore 
committed,  caused  him  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  in  the  presence  of  other 
gentlemen,  when  he  told  an  inco¬ 
herent  story  of  a  ghost,  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse,  having  about  four  years 
ago  enticed  him  into  a  stable, where 
it  drew  blood  from  him,  and  then 
flew  into  the  sky.  With  respect  to 
the  murder  of  his  children,  he  ob¬ 
served  to  the  coroner,  with  appa¬ 
rent  unconcern,  that  he  supposed 
u  it  was  as  bad  a  case  as  ever  the 
coroner  heard  of.” 

The  wife  of  William  Ward,  shop¬ 
keeper,  at  St.  Peter’s  inThanet,was 
murdered,  on  her  return  from  her 
daughter’s  at  Broadstairs.  Last 
Monday,  Andreas  Schostack,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  7th  battalion  of  the 
German  legion,  quartered  at  Rams¬ 
gate,  was  committed  to  Dover  gaol, 
charged  on  the  coroner’s  inquest 
with  the  murder.  It  appeared  that 
she  was  met  by  the  prisoner  about 
half  a  mile  from  Broadstairs.  He 
dragged  her  from  the  main  road  to 
a  corn-field,  where,  afrer  having 
robbed  her  by  cutting  off  her 
pockets,  he  strangled  her,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  part  of  her  clothes,  which 
were  found  upon  him.  Another 
man  of  the  name  of  Webb  is  also 
in  custody,  on  suspicion  of  being  an 
accomplice. 

MAD  DOGS. 

21. — Many  fatal  accidents  hav¬ 
ing,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
occurred  from  mad  dogs,  it  may 
be  rendering  the  public  some 
service  to  put  them  upon  their 
guard  against  some  common  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  subject,  which,  by 
their  being  almost  universally  re¬ 
ceived,  increase  the  danger  in  an 
alarming  degree.  The  statement 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  founded  upon  experience 
derived  from  accurate  obserta* 
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tion  on  the  appearances  and  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  this  disorder  in  aj  very 
numerous  pack  of  hounds.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  more 
than  one  doe  had  eone  mad  in 
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the  kennel  before  the  case  was 
suspected.  What  numbers  had 
been  bit,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  or  even  to  guess;  no  par¬ 
tial  precaution  could  therefore  be 
taken.  The  only  reasonable  hope 
of  preserving  those  which  had  not 
been  bit,  was  by  separating  them 
one  from  the  other.  This  plan 
was  adopted,  and  every  dog  was 
secured  in  a  hutch  by  himself,  by  a 
chain  of  a  length  that  prevented  his 
coming  in  contact  with  another; 
each  had  troughs  for  food  and  wa¬ 
ter,  so  that  there  was  no  possible 
communication  between  any  two. 
This  separation  was  continued 
from  October  to  the  following 
April. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period 
many  went  mad.  From  very  ob¬ 
vious  causes,  the  numbers  diminish¬ 
ed  from  month  to  month;  but  there 
were  instances  of  their  going  mad 
nearly  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  time  the  disorder  will  lie  dor¬ 
mant,  and  afterwards  break  out. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  when  the  disorder 
took  effect ; — It  was  invariably  in¬ 
termittent  in  its  commencement, 
and  the  first  access  so  trifling,  that 
it  would  have  passed  unnoticed  had 
not  the  attention  of  the  huntsman 
been  constantly  upon  the  watch, 
and  his  jealousy,  of  every  little 
symptom  always  alive.  During 
the  first  intermissions,  the  dop-s 

O 

were  always  apparently  in  perfect 
health:  they  ate  their  food,  and 
lapped  their  water  as  usual :  they 
were  cheerful,  and  continued  to  be 
perfectly  sensible,  knowing  every 
body  they  were  accustomed  to  see. 

(B)  — There 
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- — There  was  no  alteration  in  their 
appearance  or  manner.  The  first 
intermissions  were  generally  of 
twenty-four  hours  duration,  and  in 
many  cases  considerably  longer. 
The  accesses  successively  increased 
in  violence,  and  the  intermission 
diminished.  The  malady  became 
continued  at  last,  and  the  dog  usual¬ 
ly  died  at  the  end  of  about  seven  or 
eight  days.  It  has  been  a  vulgar 
notion,  very  generally  received, 
that  the  moon  has  influence  upon 
this  malady,  and  that  dogs  go  mad 
only  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  This 
was  attended  to,  and  the  opinion 
proved  quite  groundless:  they 
went  as  frequently  mad  at  one 
epoch  of  the  moon  as  at  another. 

21.  The  inhabitants  of  Henley 
and  its  environs  have  presented 
Thomas  Chapman,  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  son  of  Mr.  C.,  sta¬ 
tioner,  of  Henley,  with  a  pair  of 
silver  cups,  value  fifteen  guineas, 
and  a  watch  with  gold  seals,  &c. 
value  9/.  5s.  as  a  reward  for  his 
intrepidity  in  saving  William  Rus¬ 
sel,  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 

7  *  ^  J 
age,  from  being  drowned,  on  the 

10th  of  May,  1806.  He  had  all 

his  clothes  on,  and  leaped  from  a 

height  of  seven  feet  from  the  water, 

which  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen 

feet  deep,  and  close  to  the  side  ot 

the  stream  called  the  mill  tail. 

The  child,  who  had  also  his  clothes 

on,  had  sunk  twice ;  but  was  saved 

bv  the  intrepid  youth’s  taking; 

hold  of  him  as  he  was  sinking  a 

third  time,  and  swimming  out  with 

him. 

ADMIRALTY  SESSIONS, 

OLD  BAILEY. 

22.  The  admiralty  sessions  com¬ 
menced,  betore  sir  William  Scott, 
baron  Thomson,  and  Mr.  justice 
Chambre. 

John  Robinson  was  charged  with 


the  wilful  murder  of  one  James 
Williams,  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Garrow,  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  presented  an  affidavit, 
stating  the  absence  of  two  material 
witnesses  in  the  prisoner’s  behalf, 
and  adding,  that  upon  the  arrival 
of  captain  Robinson  at  Liverpool, 
he  constantly  appeared  in  public 
for  above  a  month,  before  any 
charges  were  made  against  him,  by 
which  time  the  sailors  who  would 
have  been  able  to  give  evidence  in 
his  favour  were  gone  to  sea,  &c. 
8c c.  From  this  consideration  the 
court  put  off  the  trial,  and  admitted 
the  prisoner  again  to  bail — himself 
in  500/.  and  two  sureties  in  250/. 
each,. 

Three  boatmen  belonging  to 
Ramsgate,  namely,  Richard  Curl¬ 
ing,  Thomas  Moss,  and  John  For- 
wood,  who  had  been  convicted  at 
the  last  admiralty  sessions  of 
stealing  a  cable  and  part  ct  an 
anchor,  from  the  brig  Traveller, 
while  on  her  way  from  the  Downs 
to  Ramsgate,  whose  case  had  been 
reserved  for  the  opinion  ot  the 
twelve  judges,  in  consequence  of  a 
doubt  entertained,  whether  the  of¬ 
fence  was  capital  or  not,  and  a 
majority  ot  whom  deciding  that  it 
was  so,  they  severally  received  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  ;  but  previous  to 
his  passing  sentence  upon  the 
prisoners,  sir  William  Scott  in¬ 
formed  them  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  was  his  duty  to  pass  the 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  them, 
he  would  recommend  them  to 
the  royal  mercy ;  still  they  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  decision  of 
their  sovereign,  wnichever  way  he 
should  incline. 

BARRACK  DEPARTMENT. 

The  third  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  military  inquiry, 
which  is  printed,  is  of  consi¬ 
derable 
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derable  length.  It  comprehends 
an  investigation  of  the  stores  and 
supplies  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
barracks  in  Great  Britain,  See. 
under  the  directions  of  the  late  and 
present  barrack  masters  general. 
It  appears  from  this  report,  that  an 
unaccountable  decree  of  nesdi- 

O  O 

gence,  to  say  no  worse,  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  department;  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  the 
undertaking,  by  virtue  of  which 
Mr.  Alexander  Davison  supplied 
the  great  articles  of  barrack  con¬ 
sumption*  with  the  exception  of 
coals,  during  a  period  of  between 
nine  and  ten  years,  was  not  derived 
from  agreement  settled  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  treasury,  or  secretary 
at  war,  but  on  a  simple  proposition 
made  to  Mr.  Davison,  in  a  letter 
from  general  De  Lancy,  and  the 
answer  of  the  former  to  accept  it. 
“  That,”  says  the  report,  £C  it  ap¬ 
pears  the  management  of  this  im¬ 
portant  concern  was,  at  one  time, 
left  very  much  to  Mr.  Davison’s 
discretion,  while  the  barrack  office 
neglected  to  employ  any  check  to 
ascertain  the  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  of  those  articles  which  were 
provided  by  him.” 

A  number  of  women  have  at¬ 
tended  within  these  few  days  at 
earl  Spencer’s  office  to  request  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  their  hus¬ 
bands  to  Botany  Bay,  who  are 
convicts.  The  noble  earl  has 
granted  permission  to  a  number  of 
them  to  go. 

24.  Mr.  Olivers,  of  Oapham 
Common,  was  most  barbarously 
murdered  by  his  own  servant.  In 
the  morning,  the  nieces  of  Mr. 
Olivers,  who  reside  with  him,  went 
m  his  carriage  to  take  an  airing; 
Mr.  Chivers,  who  was  between  70 
and  80,  went  into  the  garden,  to 
inspect  the  gardener  at  his  work. 
Bhe  latter,  who  is  a  Scotchman, 
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22  years  of  age,  and  full  six  feet 
high,  about  half  past  eleven  ran 
into  the  house  in  great  agitation, 
exclaiming  to  the  servants,  “Lord, 
what  have  I  done!  I  have  struck 
my  master,  and  he  has  fell;”  and 
immediately  left  the  house,  and 
made  for  the  village  of  Clapliam. 
The  footman  went  to  discover 
what  had  happened,  when  lie  found 
his  master  on  the  ground  apparent¬ 
ly  lifeless.  It  appeared  that  the 
gardener  had  struck  him  with  a 
spade,  the  end  of  which  entered 
the  lower  part  of  his  nose,  broke 
both  his  jaw  bones,  and  penetrated 
nearly  to  a  line  with  his  ears,  so 
that  his  head  was  nearly  separated. 
The  footman  immediately  gave  an 
alarm,  and  messengers  were  dis¬ 
patched  for  a  surgeon,  to  Bow- 
street  office,  and  in  pursuit  of  the 
gardener. 

When  the  surgeon  arrived,  he 
declared  that  though  life  still  re¬ 
mained,  it  could  not  last  long. 
This  proved  too  true,  as  Mr.  Chi¬ 
vers  died  in  about  an  hour  in  great 
agony.  A  neighbour’s  footman 
arrived  at  Bow-street  office  at  half 
past  one  o’clock,  and  gave  informa¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  dispatch¬ 
ed  Miller  and  Rivett  in  a  post- 
chaise  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  officers  at  Mr. 
Chivers’s  house,  their  interference 
was  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the 
gardener  having  been  apprehended 
previously  by  one  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants  in  the  village  of  Clapham, 
and  was  taken  to  Wandsworth,  be¬ 
fore  colonel  Fleming,  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Newcomb,  who 
were  sitting  at  the  Horns  public- 
house.  The  fellow  did  not  deny* 
the  charge,  and  the  magistrates 
committed  him  to  Horsemonger- 
lane  prison. 

A  storm,  or  rather  a  hurricane, 
was  experienced  in  Exster  and  its 
(B  2)  weigh- 
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neighbourhood  on  the  22d  inst. 
the  fury  of  which  was  beyond  any 
thing*  of  the  kind  ever  before  re¬ 
membered  :  the  piazza  and  corner 
of  the  theatre  were  swept  away; 
houses  unroofed ;  and  the  showers 
of  bricks  and  slates  that  were  fly¬ 
ing  in  all  directions:  made  it  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  approach  the  streets ;  a 
stack  of  chimneys  was  blown  down 
at  the  Royal  Oak  inn,  in  Guinea- 
street,  which  broke  through  the 
roof  into  the  upper  story,  where 
a  woman  was  at  work,  and  with 
the  accumulated  weight  of  the  roof 
and  bricks,  falling  with  such  velo¬ 
city,  the  flooring  gave  way,  and 
the  woman  was  precipitated  with 
the  rubbish  through  the  second 
floor,  but  was  dug  from  the  ruins 
without  any  material  injury.  A 
man  named  Humphreys,  a  mu¬ 
sician  in  the  band  belonging  to  the 
Montgomery  militia,  who  was 
seated  in  an  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  was  crushed  to  death. 

A  singular  instance  of  accumu¬ 
lated  misfortune  occurred  in  the 
family  of  a  respectable  farmer  near 
Devizes,  a  few  days  since.  A  fever 
swept  off  three  children  at  the  same 
time :  scarcely  had  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  disease  been  carried  “  to 
their  silent  home,”  when  the  re¬ 
maining  offspring,  two  fine  boys 
(at  the  drear  hour  of  midnight), 
had  not  returned  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  school:  in  vain  did  the  anxi¬ 
ous  parent  search  each  snow-clad 
path ;  returning  home  for  aid, 
some  hours  elapsed  before  the  little 
wande  rers  were  discovered  under  a 
hedge ;  one  of  them  in  a  torpid 
state,  the  other  just  sufficiently  able 
to  articulate.  The  joy  of  the  mo* 
ther  on  their  being  restored  to  her, 
acted  so  strongly  on  her  feelings, 
that  she  had  well  nigh  terminated 
her  existence. 


Admiralty  office,  Jan.  27. 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 
are  copies,  have  been  received  at 
this  office  from  commodore  sir 
Home  Popham,  addressed  to 
William  Marsden,  esq. 

His  Majesty’s  ship  Diadem , 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Aug.  25,  1806. 

Sir, — When  the  events  of  war 
cease  to  be  favourable  to  any  ar¬ 
mament,  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
commanding  officers  to  state  all 
the  circumstances  under  their 
knowledge  or  information  with 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  which, 
either  progressively  or  suddenly, 
led  to  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  I  feel 
confident  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty",  that  the  liberal  and  bene- 
facial  principles  upon  which  the 
government  of  general  Beresford 
was  conducted,  do  more  honour  tc 
his  majesty’s  arms,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Great  Britain,  than  if  he  had 
resorted  to  expedients  completely 
within  his  power,  which  would 
have  effectually  annihilated  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  and  wrested, 
probably  for  ever,  these  countries 
from  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Pueridon,  one  of  the  municipa¬ 
lity,  appears  to  have  been  the 
greatest  organ  of  the  revolution 
He  applied  himself  with  great  art 
and  address  in  preparing  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  general  insurrection. 

The  arms  in  th  e  town  were  se 
creted,  ready  for  the  moment  ol 
action,  the  discontented  assembled 
every  night,  and  attended  to  hu 
instructions,  and  he  raised  all  the 
rabble  of  the  country  by  the  ample 
supplies  of  money  with  which  he 
Was  furnished  on  the  north  side 
of  tire  river.  Colonel  Liniers>  a 
French  officer  in  the  Spanish  ser¬ 
vice,  and  on  his  parole,  successful- 
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ly  employed  himself  in  collecting 
people  at  Colonia. 

Terror  was  established,  and  every 
person  who  refused  to  contribute 
his  assistance  to  this  conspiracy,  was 
threatened  with  immediate  death. 

I  have  traced  this  from  very  un¬ 
questionable  authority ;  and  so  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
when  it  first  showed  itself,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  31st  of  July  that  I 
learnt  by  a  dispatch  from  the  ge¬ 
neral,  which  reached  me  at  Ense¬ 
nada,  on  my  return  from  Monte 
Video,  that  he  was  apprehensive, 
from  the  information  he  received, 
an  insurrection  would  shortly  be 
made. 

I  heard  at  the  same  time  from 
captain  Thontson,  that  seventeen  of 
the  enemy’s  vessels  had  just  arrived 
at  Colonia  ;  and  as  it  was  reported 
that  force  was  still  to  be  increased 
from  Monte  Video,  I  sent  orders 
for  the  Diomede  to  be  brought  to 
Ensenada,  and  for  captain  King  of 
the  Diadem  to  come  up  with  the 
remaining  few  marines,  the  two 
companies  of  blues,  and  as  many 
other  men  as  could  in  any  degree 
be  spared  from  the  ships,  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  some  vessels  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Colonia,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  his  cross¬ 
ing  from  the  north  shore  whenever 
the  wind  was  fair. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Leda  anchored  off 
Buenos  Ayres,  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  on  my  landing  on  the 
2d,  which  I  did  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  admit  of  a  boat 
getting  on  shore,  I  found  the  gene¬ 
ral  had  just  made  a  very  successful 
attack  on  about  1500  Spaniards 
under  Pueridon,  five  leagues  from 
the  town,  with  500  men,  in  which 
he  took  all  the  enemy’s  cannon  ( I 
think  nine  pieces)  and  several 
prisoner  s. 
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On  the  3d  I  attempted  to  return 
to  the  Leda,  in  the  Encounter, 
which  captain  Honeyman  brought 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  blew 'very  strong: 
but  the  wind  freshened  so  very  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  eastward  that 
we  could  not  get  to  windward. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  morning,  it 
was  very  thick  weather,  and  the 
gale  increased  so  much  that  it  was 
impossible  to  weigh. 

About  noon  captain  King  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  galiva,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  from  the  Diadem, 
for  the  purpose  of  arming  and 
commanding  the  few  small  vessels 
we  had  collected  in  the  harbour ; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  get  there  till 
the  following  day. 

On  the  5th,  in  the  morning,  it 
moderated,  and  I  reached  the  Le¬ 
da,  when  I  received  a  report  from 
captain  Thomson,  that  in  the  gale 
of  the  preceding  day  the  enemy 
had  crossed  from  Colonia  totally 
unobserved  by  any  of  our  ships  ex¬ 
cept  the  schooner  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  lieutenant  Herrick,  who 
was  lying  in  the  narrow  gut  lead¬ 
ing  to  Couchas  and  St.  Isidro,  but 
the  easterly  wind  had  thrown  so 
much  water  in  the  river  that  the 
enemy  were  enabled  to  cross  over 
any  part  of  the  Patmas  bank  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  making  a 
greater  detour  by  going  higher  up 
the  river. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  it  blew  a  hur¬ 
ricane  ;  the  Leda  was  lying  in  four 
fathoms,  with  two  anchors  down, 
and  her  yards  and  topmasts  struck. 

On  the  8th,  I  heard  from  cap¬ 
tain  King  that  five  of  our  gun-boats 
had  foundered  at  their  anchors ; 
that  the  Walker  had  lost  her  rud¬ 
der,  and  that  the  launches  and 
large  cutters  of  the  Diadem  and 
Leda  were  lost. 

The  torrents  of  rain  drat  fell 
(B3)  during 
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during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  had 
rendered  the  roads  totally  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  any  thing  but  cavalry, 
and  consequently  general  Beresford 
was  most  seriously  disappointed  in 
his  determination  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  from  the 
town  :  in  which,  had  it  taken  place, 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  army 
would  have  added  another  trait  of 
its  invincible  spirit  under  his  dis¬ 
positions. 

The  enemy,  however,  by  his  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply  of  horses,  suf¬ 
fered  little  inconvenience  from  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  he  was 
therefore  enabled  to  approach  the 
town  by  several  directions,  without 
giving  the  British  army  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attack  him. 

On  the  10th,  in  the  evening,  the 
•castle  was  summoned,  and  on  the 
following  day  I  landed,  while  our 
remaining  vesels  were  firing  on 
the  Spanish  posts;  and  I  learn  that, 
exclusive  of  the  Spanish  army, 
which  was  divided  into  many  co¬ 
lumns,  occupying  the  various  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
were  all  armed,  and  sheltered  on 
the  tops  of  the  houses  and  churches, 
with  a  design  of  carrying  on  a  war 
of  ambush. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  manifest  disposition  of  the  ene¬ 
my  to  prevent  an  engagement,  it 
>vas  determined  to  embark  the 
wounded  that  night,  and  cross  the 
Rio  Chello,  for  the  purpose  of 
movincr  towards  Ensenada;  but 
tills  measure  was  in  a  great  degree 
frustrated  by  the  weather,  which 
became  very  violent  during  the 
night,  and  consequently  retarded 
the  progress  of  embarkation,  though 
the  enemy  added  a  considerable 
number  of  men  to  the  houses  and 
churches  near  the  castle,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  by  all  the  streets  not  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  its  fire:  in  short, 


sir,  his  object  was  to  avoid  by  every 
means  a  general  action,  and  to 
place  his  men  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  could  fire  at  our  troops 
while  they  remained  in  perfect  se¬ 
curity  themselves. 

On  the  12th,  at  day-light,  1  un¬ 
derstand  a  smart  fire  began  from 
the  enemy’s  advanced  posts,  but 
was  soon  returned  with  great  effect 
from  our  artillery,  which  was  plant¬ 
ed  towards  the  principal  streets 
leading  to  the  great  square  ;  and 
for  a  short  time  the  enemy  by  his 
immense  numbers  showed  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness  than  on  any 
other  occasion,  and  pushed  forward 
with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
colonel  Pack  of  the  71st  soon 
charged  and  took  from  him.  Du^ 
ring  this  time,  however,  reinforce¬ 
ments  crowded  the  tops  of  all  the 
houses  commanding  the  great 
square  from  the  back  streets,  and 
our  troops  were  soon  considerably 
annoyed  by  people  they  could  not 
get  at.  The  enemy  commanded- 
the  castle  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  gun  or 
the  top  of  one  of  the  churches 
which  I  consider  as  an  indelible 
stigma  against  the  character  of  the 
bishop,  not  only  from  his  situation 
but  the  professions  he  made. 

I  can  easily  conceive  how  thc( 
feelings  of  general  Beresford  must| 
at  this  moment,  have  been  on  the: 
rack:  disappointed  in  his  last  ef 
forts  to  induce  the  enemy  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  engagement  in  the  grea 
square,  his  gallant  little  arm]; 
falling  fast  by  shots  from  invi 
sible  persons,  the  only  alternative 
which  could  present  itself  to  save 
the  useless  effusion  of  so  mucl 
valuable  blood  was  a  flag  of  truce 
which  was  hoisted  at  the  custl 
about  ope  o’clock. 

In  an  instant  there  were  near  tei 
thousand  men  in  the  great  square 

pressin;. 
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pressing  forward  in  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  manner  to  get  into  the  fort, 
End  even  firing  at  oar  men  on  the 
ramparts,  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  the  British 
troops  were  prevented  revenging 
tkis  insult  :  indeed  the  general  was 
obliged  to  tell  the  Spanish  officers, 
if  their  men  did  not  retire  in  the 
course  of  one  minute,  he  must,  as 
the  only  measure  of  safety,  haul 
down  the  flag  o±  truce,  and  recom¬ 
mence  hostilities  :  this  firmness  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  lie  then  sent 
his  conditions  to  the  Spanish  ge¬ 
neral,,  and  they  were  instantly  ac¬ 
ceded  to. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion,  and  I  trust  the  high  and  in¬ 
dependent  language  in  which  it  is 
couched,  and  the  terms  dictated 
by  general  Beresford  to  an  officer 
at  die  head  of  myriads  of  people, 
will  do  him  infinite  honour  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  obtain  for  him  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  most  gracious  approbation 
of  his  conduct. 

I  have  received,  and  annex,  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  by  whicn  it  appears  that 
there  are  two  officers,  two  serjeants, 
one  drummer,  forty-three  rank  and 
file  killed  ;  eight  officers,  seven 
serjeants,  ninety-two  rank  and  file 
wounded  ;  and  nine  missing  ;  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  165  ;  and  scarce  any 
of  those  misfortunes  were  occasion¬ 
ed,  except  from  the  inhabitants  on 
the  tops  of  the  houses  and  the 
churches. 

The  enemy  confesses  to  have  lost 
about  700  killed  and  wounded,  in 
the  short  conflict  in  the  streets;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Spanish  troops  would  have  been 
completely  defeated,  although  seven 
times  the  number  of  the  British 
forces. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
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give  their  lordships  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  men  in  arms  ;  but  from 
the  best  accounts  we  can  obtain,  it 
is  thought  Pueridon,  and  the  other 
principal  people  engaged  in  this 
plot,  had  collected  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  in  the  country  ; 
that  Laniers  mav  have  brousrht 
over  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  ;  and  the  town  furnished, 
though  armed  in  various  ways, 
about  ten  thousand,  under  the 
secret  arrangement  of  the  magi¬ 
strates. 

When  every  vessel  that  could 
escape  from  Buenos  Ayres  had 
joined,  I  proceeded  towards  Ense¬ 
nada,  to  retire  the  detachments  of 
marines ;  lieutenant  Groves,  of  the 
Diadem,  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
Belem  schooner,  as  she  would  not 
work  out ;  one  gun  boat  and  a  set¬ 
tee,  a  prize,  were  also  left  in  the 
harbour,  with  tire  Justina,  a  small 
English  merchant  ship  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  expedition  from  St.  He¬ 
lena.  Captain  Thomson,  of  the 
Neptune,  who  was  in  the  castle, 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and  lieute¬ 
nant  Burgh,  of  the  Raisonable,  with 
Mr.  Ramsay,  a  midshipman,  and 
seven  men,  who  were  in  the  settee, 
as  her  boats  could  not  hold  them. 
Lieutenant  Herrick,  in  the  Do¬ 
lores,  the  other  armed  schooner, 
worked  out  in  a  manner  which, 
coupled  with  his  conduct  on  the 
whole  of  this  business,  does  him 
great  credit. 

On  the  13th,  in  the  morning,  the 
detachment  of  marines  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  Swaile  was. 
embarked  from  Ensenada,  and  his 
two  Spanish  field  pieces  spiked  and 
thrown  into  the  river. 

On  the  14th,  I  sailed  for  this 
anchorage,  where  I  arrived  the 
following  day,  and  immediately 
addressed  the  governor  of  Monte 
\  ideo  oh  the  subject  of  our  troops. 
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On  the  16th,  in  consequence  of 
receiving  by  colonel  Liniers’s  aid-dc- 
camp  a  letter  from  general  Beres- 
ford,  I  dispatched  two  of  the  trans¬ 
ports  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  one 
arrived  on  the  1 7th;  but  from  the 
prevarication  of  the  governor  of 
Monte  Video  in  the  first  instance, 
and  his  subsequent  dishonourable 
conduct,  no  troops  have  yet  been 
embarked. 

Whilst  I  had  the  honour  of  being: 
on  board  the  Leda,  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zea¬ 
lous  attention  of  capt.  Honeyman, 
his  officers  and  ship’s  company ; 
and  I  cannot  but  express  my  ex¬ 
treme  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  all  the  officers  and  seamen,  who 
were  constantly  employed  in  the 
small  vessels  and  boats,  under  al¬ 
most  every  privation,  in  the  very 
severe  and  trying  weather  which 
we  experienced  the  last  ten  days. 

I  most  sincerely  regret,  however, 
that  my  situation  has  imposed  on 
me  the  painful  duty  of  making 
this  report  to  their  lordships,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  is  done  principally 
by  materials  collected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  which  they  probably 
in  many  instances  deduced  from 
vague  and  uncertain  conclusions  : 
if,  however,  it  should  hereafter  ap¬ 
pear  that  I  have  failed  in  any  in¬ 
stance  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
conduct,  energy,  and  prowess  of 
general  Beresford,  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  under  his  command,  it 
has  been  owing  to  the  limited  scale 
of  my  communications  since  the 
12th,  from  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
the  enemy,  and  not  from  any  in¬ 
disposition  to  appreciate  their  me¬ 
rits  in  the  most  liberal  manner;  a 
sentiment  which  I  have  held  on 
every  occasion,  and  publicly  mark¬ 
ed  it  in  all  my  former  dispatches. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  See. 

Home  Pop  ham. 


COPY  OF  THE  CAPITULATION. 

Fort  Buenos  Ayres, 
Aug.  12,  1806. 

The  British  general  having  no 
further  object  for  remaining  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  avoid  an  un¬ 
necessary  effusion  of  blood,  as  also 
the  destruction  of  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  con¬ 
sents  to  deliver  up  the  fort  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  to  the  commander  of  his 
Catholic  majesty’s  forces,  on  the 
following  conditions : — 

1  st.  The  British  troops  to  march 
out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  to  be  embarked  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  board  the  British  transports 
now  in  the  river,  to  be  conveyed  to 
England,  or  the  station  whence 
they  came  from. 

2d.  The  British  on  their  entrance 
into  this  place  made  many  Spanish 
prisoners  of  war,  which  remained 
on  their  parole  ;  and  as  the  number 
of  officers  is  much  greater  on  one 
side  and  of  men  on  the  other,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  whole  shall  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  whole,  the  English 
transports  returning  to  the  place 
of  their  destinations  as  cartels,  and 
to  be  guarantied  as  such  by  the 
Spanish  government  from  capture 
on  the  voyage. 

3d.  Provisions,  Sec.  wall  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  passage  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  troops,  according  to  the  usual 
course  in  like  cases. 

4th.  Such  wounded  of  the  British 
troops  as  cannot  he  removed  on 
board  of  ships  shall  remain  in  the 
hospitals  at  Buenos  Ayres,  either 
under  charge  of  Spanish  or  British 
surgeons,  at  the  option  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  general,  and  shall  be  furnished 
with  every  thing  necessary,  and  on 
their  recovery  sent  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 


5th.  The 
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5th.  The  property  of  all  British 
subjects  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  be  re¬ 
spected.  (Signed) 

W.  C.  B  ERESFORD. 

Santiago  Considido  Liniers. 

Return  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  of  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  major-general 
Beresford,  from  the  10th  to  the 
12th  of  August,  1806,  at  Buenos 
Ayres : — 

_  Royal  engineers — 1  captain 

killed. 

Royal  artillery — -1  captain,  1 
lieutenant  wounded ;  8  rank  and 
file  killed,  2  wounded. 

St.  Helena  artillery — 1  serjeant 
wounded,  9  rank  and  file  killed,  13 
wounded. 

Driver- — ]  rank  and  file  wound¬ 
ed. 

-Seventy-first  regiment — 1  lieu¬ 
tenant  killed;  1  colonel,  1  lieuten¬ 
ant,  2  ensigns  wounded;  1  serjeant 
killed,  5  wounded,  1  missing ;  1 
drummer  killed  ;  24  rank  and  file 
killed,  67  wounded. 

Royal  marines — 1  captain  and 
1  serjeant  wounded ;  6  rank  and 
file  killed,  5  wounded,  8  missing. 

St.  Helena  regiment— -1  lieuten¬ 
ant  wounded,  1  serjeant  killed,  1 
rank  and  file  killed,  4  vrounded,  1 
missing — General  total —  1 44. 

N.  B. — Five  men  of  7 1  st,  3  ar¬ 
tillerymen,  1  royal  marine,  1  St. 
Helena  regiment— ^-10  dead  since 
going  to  the  hospital. 

Officers  killed — Capt.  Kennett, 
toyal  engineers.  Lieutenant  W. 
Mitchell,  71st  regiment. 

Officers  wounded — Capt.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  R.  M.  Lieutenant  Samp¬ 
son,  St.  Helena  regiment.  Capt, 
Ogilvie,  royal  artillery.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  M‘Donald,  ditto.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pack, 7 1st  regiment.  Lieut. 
Murray,  ditto.  Ensign  Caurel, 
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ditto.  Ensign  Lucas,  ditto  (since 
dead ) . 

(Signed)  Alex. Forbes, b.  major. 

Statement  of  property  captured  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  not  remov- 
ed  ;  and  was  recaptured  on  the 
12th  August: — 


Dollars. 

Goods  of  the  Phillippine 
company  -  100,000 

Debts  due  to  ditto  1,01 1 ,5 47 

4000  Arob.  B.  tobacco 

(at  6  dol.  sold  at  14)  24,000 

200  ditto  Parly  ditto  -  12,000 

50,000  reams  of  paper 

(2  dollars)  -  -  100,000 

Playing  cards  -  *  50,000 

5000  quintals  of  quick¬ 
silver  (40  dollars)  200,000 

40,000lbs.  Spanish  snuff 

(2  dollars)  -  -  60,000 

20,000  lbs.  Havannah 

ditto  (2  dollars)  -  40,000 

37,500  lbs.  bark  ( 1  j-  dol.)  56,250 


Vessels  and  floating 
property 


} 


1,673,79? 

1,500,000 


3,173,797 

Note — No  valuation  is  made  in 
this  statement  of  the  timber,  treat 
sure  in  the  treasury,  powder  in  the 
magazine,  and  of  armoury  and 
ordnance  stores. 


30.  The  comet  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  end  of  January,  was 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ber¬ 
wick  at  3  this  day.  This  pheno¬ 
menon,  viewed  only  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  when  the  sun  was  shining 
bright,  appeared  to  be  about  the 
size  of  the  moon,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  with  brilliant  rays  that  daz~ 
zled  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  ;  had 
a  train  resembling  a  large  sheet  of 
fire,  but  of  a  colour  much  darker 
than  the  body  of  the  comet.  It 
made  its  appearance  in  the  west, 

and 
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and  proceeded  with  great  velocity, 
about  due  east,  towards  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  where  it  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared,  amidst  a  kind  of  fog 
with  which  the  sea  was  covered. 
This  phenomenon  was  visible  for 
about  a  minute,  during-  which  it 
travelled  along  the  firmament  ap¬ 
parently  about  the  space  of  a  mile. 
It  appeared  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  earth,  nearly  vertical  to 
the  spectator,  and  rather  N.  from 
the  zenith  of  Berwick. 

SO.  An  inquest  was  taken  before 
the  mayor  of  Windsor,  on  the  body 
of  Thomas  Cubbage,  a  labourer 
employed  at  the  castle,  who,  on 
the  Friday  preceding,  returning 
from  his  work,  between  live  and 
six  o’clock,  fell  down  some  stone 
steps  leading  from  the  cloisters  to 
the  hundred  steps,  and  thereby 
fractured  his  skull ;  of  which  he 
languished  for  a  week,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  then  died.  A 
young  man  was  descending  the 
steps  at  the  time  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  and  had  nearly  been  thrown 
down  by  the  deceased  striking 
against  him  as  he  fell.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  deceased  tripped  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  occasioned 
by  the  badness  ol  his  shoes,  the 
soles  being  unripped  all  round, 
and  fastened  in  so  loose  a  manner, 
that  they  came  off  as  he  fell  head- 
lone-  down. 

O  '  _ 

A  more  distressing  accident  from 
the  imprudent  use  of  fire-arms  has 
not  of  late  occurred  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — On  Thursday  se’nnight 
a  gun,  without  a  lock,  was  sent  to 
a  gunsmith’s  shop,  in  Chester,  to 
get  one  put  on  ;  the  gun,  in  that 
svtate,  was  put  into  a  vice,  and  an 
apprentice  was  affixing  a  lock  to  it, 
when  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  with  the  infant  child  of  her 
master  in  her  arms,  came  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  apprentice,  and  stood 


near  the  muzzle,  when  the  boy  un¬ 
fortunately  trying  the  lock,  it  went 
off,  and  lodged  the  whole  of  the 
contents  in  her  body,  carrying  with 
it  part  of  the  infant’s  clothes,  which 
it  set  fire  to  !  Immediate  surgical 
assistance  was  procured,  but  in  vain, 
as  the  girl  only  survived  the  acci¬ 
dent  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  infant  was  not  hurt. 

The  body  of  a  man  was  on 
Wednesday  last  seen  floating  near 
Rochester  bridge,  by  a  person  who 
was  passing  over  it,  and  who  gave 
immediate  intimation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  some  watermen. 
The  watermen  proceeded  directly 
to  the  place  where  the  body  was 
seen,  and  soon  returned  with  it.— 
The  unfortunate  person  was  dressed 
in  a  very  respectable  manner,  and 
had  every  appearance  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Upwards  of  20  guineas  and 
some  silver  were  found  in  his  poc¬ 
kets,  but  not  any  thing  that  could 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  name  or 
connections  ;  and  every  inquiry  to 
ascertain  to  whom  he  might  belong, 
proved  ineffectual. 

31.  The  value  of  British  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  exported 
from  the  port  of  London  alone  to 
all  countries,  except  the  East  In¬ 
dies  and  China,  in  the  three  quar¬ 
ters  ending  the  10th  of  October, 
1805,'  was  7,797,667/*  Ditto  in 
tire  three  quarters  ending  25th  Oc¬ 
tober,  1806,  8,691,811/.  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  present  year, 
891,144/. — Value  of  articles,  of  fo¬ 
reign  and  colonial  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture,  exported  from  the  port 
of  London  alone,  in  the  three 
quarters  ending  the  10th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  180.5,  4, 156,69.2/.  Do.  ending 
10th  October,  1806,  4,176,620/. 
Balance  in  favour  of  the  present 
year,  19,928/. — Owing  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  the  New¬ 
foundland  fisheries,  it  appears,  that 
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in  the  year  1805, 467  ships,  57,997 
tons,  and  3,514  men,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  export  of  its  produce. 
There  have  been,  in  1806,  577 
ships,  of  64,667  tons,  and  4,336 
men,  employed  ;  making  an  in¬ 
crease  to  the  shipping  interest  of 
this  country  of  110  ships,  11,670 
tons,  and  822  men,  in  this  trade 
alone. 

FEBRUARY. 
king’s  bench,  Feb.  1. 

In  the  case  of  Clave  ring  v.  Dean , 

Mr.  justice  Lawrence  made  the 
following  remark,  "which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  remembered  by  all 
watchmen  and  officers  of  the  night : 

Where  is  the  law  that  the  con¬ 
stable  is  bound  to  take  a  charge 
given  by  a  man  who  himself  is 
accused  of  a  violent  breach  of  the 
peace  ?  The  watch  can  only  inter¬ 
fere  when  a  breach  of  the  peace  is 
actually  committed.  They  have 
no  power  to  delay  a  man  to  make 
good  his  charge,  because  they  must 
interfere  while  the  affray  is  pass¬ 
ing  or  recent.  The  evidence  of  a 
man  accused  must  be  taken  under 
great  suspicion,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  is  to  bring  a  charge  against 
any  one,  if  he  is  to  do  it  at  the 
hazard  of  being  himself  imprison¬ 
ed.” 

The  London  Medical  Society 
proposes  to  confer  the  Fothergil- 
lian  golden  medal  upon  the  authors 
of  the  best  essays  on  the  following 
subjects 

Question  for  the  year  1807- — The 
best  account  of  the  epidemic  fevers 
which  have  prevailed  at  several 
times  in  North  America,  Spain, 
and  Gibraltar,  since  the  year  1793, 
and  whether  they  are  the  same  or 
different  diseases. 

For  the  year  1808. — What  are 
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the  best  methods  of  preventing  and 
of  curing  epidemic  dysentery  ? 

For  the  year  1809.  —  What  are 
the  criteria  by  which  epidemic  dis¬ 
orders  that  are  not  infectious  may 
be  distinguished  from  those  that 
are  ? 

For  the  year  1810. — What  are  the 
qualities  in  the  atmosphere  most  to 
be  desired  under  the  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption? 

It  has  lately  been  recommended, 
that,  excepting  the  lancet  employ¬ 
ed  in  vaccination,  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  surgery  ought  to  be  dip¬ 
ped  into  oil  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  going  to  be  used ;  by 
which  method  the  pain  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  operated  upon  will  always  be 
diminished.  It  is  recommended 
to  make  all  instruments  of  a  blood- 
heat  a  little  before  the  operation. 

3.  As  lord  Erskine  the  chan¬ 
cellor  was  passing  through  Hoi- 
born  on  foot,  he  observed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  and  boys  hunting  and 
beating  on  the  head  with  sticks  a 
little  dog,  under  the  idea  of  his 
being  mad.  Tire  lord  chancellor, 
with  great  humanity,  perceiving 
not  the  least  symptom  of  madness, 
rushed  into  the  crowd,  and  seizing 
the  poor  animal  from  the  hands 
of  its  destroyers,  carried  it  some 
distance  till  he  met  a  boy,  whom 
he  hired  to  take  it  home  with  him 
to  his  lordship’s  house  in  Lincoln’s- 
inn-felds  ;  when  he  gave  it  into 
the  care  of  a  servant  to  be  taken 
to  his  lordship’s  stables. 

4.  Accordingto  sentence, Thomp¬ 
son,  the  man  found  guilty  of  a  de¬ 
testable  offence,  stood  in  the  pillory 
at  Charing-cross,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  recollect  the  treatment 
he  received  as  long  as  he  lives.  The 
moment  after  he  was  f  xed  on  ti  e 
pillory,  several  women  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Compton-street, 

and 
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and  Angel-court,  placed  them¬ 
selves  within  the  ring,  and  began 
to  pelt  him  with  rotten  eggs,  mud, 
&c.  till  his  head  and  face  were  so 
enveloped  in  filth,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  discover  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  human  form.  The 
men  were  not  permitted  to  throw 
at  him,  and  remained  quiet  spec¬ 
tators  of  that  well-merited  annoy¬ 
ance  the  disgraced  culprit  received 
from  the  enraged  females  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  The  wretched  man 
was  at  times  nearly  suffocated,  and 
could  scarcely  support  himself  on 
the  platform.  When  taken  from 
the  pillory,  he  was  so  sick  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
lifted  into  the  coach,  which  drove 
off  amidst  the  hisses  and  hootings 
of  the  mob.  He  was  taken  back 
to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  remainder  of  his  sen¬ 
tence. 

The  following  most  shocking 
catastrophe  lately  happened. — Mrs. 
Simison,  the  wife  of  an  attor¬ 
ney,  in  Poland-street,  Oxford- 
street,  was  sitting  alone  in  the  kit¬ 
chen  of  her  house,  waiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  her  husband,  after  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed. 
About  twelve  oTlock,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  lodges  in  the  house  was 
alarmed  by  a  smell  of  burning, 
which  induced  him  to  go  down 
stairs:  on  opening  the  kitchen  door, 
he  discovered  Mrs.  S.  lying  by  the 
fire-place,  with  her  clothes  com¬ 
pletely  burned.  She  remained  alive 
until  eight  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  in  extreme  agony  ;  during 
which  time  she  was  sensible,  and 
took  leave  of  her  family.' — She 
was  above  forty  years  of  age, 
and  has  left  a  son  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Another  accident,  of  the  same 
kind,  occasioned  by  a  lady’s  clothes 
taking  fire,  occurred  in  Oxford- 


street. — Mrs.  Wigby,  a  lady  about 
50  years  of  age,  had  returned  from 
the  theatre,  and  on  going  into 
her  apartments  she  approached 
too  near  the  fire,  which  drew  her 
apparel  in  part  up  the  chimney. 
There  were  two  persons  in  the* 
room ;  notwithstanding  which  Mrs. 
W.  was  dreadfully  burnt,  from  the 
lightness  of  her  dress,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  were  reduced  to  cin¬ 
ders. 

An  inquisition  was  taken  on  the 
Watford  road,  on  the  body  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Augler,  who  was 
found  dead  near  Selby  farm. 
The  deceased  was  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  resided  in  the  Edge- 
ware  road,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  died  had 
gone  on  horseback  to  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s,  and  parts  adjacent,  on  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  found  lying  in  the 
road  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  by 
the  driver  of  a  hay-cart ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  then  dead,  he 
was  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
the  accident  that  had  befallen  him. 
His  head  was  very  much  bruised, 
and  to  all  appearances  he  had  been 
inebriated,  and  in  that  state  his 
horse  fell  down,  and  rolled  over 
him.  He  had  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  his  pockets,  and  a  va¬ 
luable  watch.  The  horse  was  found 
in  the  road. — Verdict,  Accidental 
Death . 

COURT  OF  king’s  BENCH. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD. 

The  King  v.  Henry  Luff"* 

The  defendant  was  the  reputed 
father  of  a  bastard  child,  of  the 
body  of  one  Mary  Taylor,  the  wife 
of  one  Henry  Taylor,  who  was 
absent  from  his  wife,  and  had  not 
access  to  her  at  the  supposed  period 
of  the  procreation,  but  who  return- 
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ed  just  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Two  justices  made  an  or¬ 
der  of  bastardy  against  him,  and 
upon  appeal  to  the  sessions  the 
same  was  confirmed.  It  was  now 
moved  to  quash  the  order  of  jus¬ 
tices,  and  the  order  of  sessions, 
upon  the  following  grounds — 1st, 
That  it  appeared  by  the  order,  that 
Mary  Taylor  had  been  examined 
to  prove  the  non-access  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  which  by  law  she  could  not 
be  admitted  to  do.  —  2dly,  That 
the  statutes  6  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  and 
18  Elizabeth,  which  give  the  jus¬ 
tices  power  to  make  an  order  of 
affiliation,  do  not  apply  except  as 
to  cases  where  the  bastard  is  born 
of  a  single  woman  ;  and  lastly, 
that  it  appeared  by  the  order  in 
terms  that  the  husband  had  access 
to  his  wife  during  a  part  of  the 
period  of  her  pregnancy,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  the  law  of  England  the 
child  was  not  a  bastard,  but  the 
legitimate  issue  of  the  husband. 

The  material  words  of  the  or¬ 
der,  upon  which  these  questions 
occurred,  were — “  Whereas  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  as  well  upon  the  oath 
of  Mary  Taylor  as  otherwise,  that 
the  said  H.  Taylor  had  not  access 
to  her  from  the  9th  of  April  1801 
till  the  9th  day  of  June  1806,” 
the  child  being  born  upon  the  13th 
day  of  July  1806,  being  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  return  of  H. 
Taylor  to  cohabit  with  his  wife. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  for  the  respondents,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Alderson,  and 
Mr.  King,  for  the  appellants,  and 
the  following  cases  were  cited — 
Rex  v.  Alberton,  1  lord  Raym. 
395  ; — 2  Salk.  483  ; — Rex  v.  St. 
Bride’s,  1  Str.  51  ; — Pendrel  v. 
Pendrel,  2  Str.  923  ;  2  Britt.  447  ; 
— Rex  v.  Bedall,  2  Str.  1073  ; — 
Thomson  v,  Saul,  4  Teiro  Reo. 

4. 


356  ; — Rex.  v.  Reading,  Ca.Temp. 
Hard.  79. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J. — - 
Three  objections  have  been  taken 
to  this  order — First,  that  the  wife 
is  supposed  to  have  been  examined 
generally  upon  oath  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  non-access  of  her  husband, 
and  that  the  conviction  is  founded 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  wife 
alone.  Whereas  it  is  laid  down, 
that  an  order  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  made  on  the  evidence  of  the 
wife  alone,  but  there  must  be  other 
evidence  of  the  non-access.- — The 
next  objection  is,  as  to  the  statute 
of  the  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  and  the 
18  of  Eliz.  The  order  is  founded 
upon  one  of  those  statutes,  and  it 
is  now  made  a  question,  whether 
this  case  comes  within  them: — And 
next,  that  this  is  a  legitimate  child 
born  within  lawful  wedlock,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  appears  that  the  father 
returned  within  a  fortnight  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  it  must, 
by  law,  be  taken  to  be  his  child. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  does  it 
appear  to  be  founded  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  wife  only  ?  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  other  persons  than  the 
wife  is  required  upon  principles  of 
general  policy.  For  it  would  be 
highly  inconvenient  that  a  wife 
should  be  examined  at  all  in  any 
matter  likely  to  produce  disputes 
between  man  and  wife.  However, 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  this  rule, 
that  she  may  be  examined  of  neces¬ 
sity  as  to  those  facts  which  she 
only  can  speak  to.  But  as  she 
can  only  be  examined  in  matters  of 
necessity,  now  it  is  necessary  to 
show  by  the  evidence  of  the  wife, 
whether  any  person  had  that  sort 
of  illicit  intercourse  which  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  birth  of  this 
child.  To  .that  extent  she  might 
be  admitted  as  a  competent  evi¬ 
dence 
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deuce  to  prove  the  illicit  intercourse 
with  the  adulterer.  Perhaps,  also, 
she  was  competent  to  prove  that 
no  other  person  than  the  adulterer, 
on  whom  the  charge  of  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  child  is  to  fall,  had 
any  intercourse  with  her.  For 
these  facts  are  peculiarly  and  solely 
within  her  knowledge.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  adulterous  intercourse 
it  is  clear  she  must  be  examined* 
Does  it,  then,  appear,  that  she 
was  examined  beyond  that  ?  The 
order  is,  it  appears,  “  as  well  upon 
the  oath  of  the  said  Mary  Taylor 
as  otherwise*”  The  words  are  not 
as  well  Upon  the  examination  of 
Mary  Taylor  upon  oath  as  other¬ 
wise  ;”  for  then  it  would  be  open 
to  the  objection  which  has  be?n 
made,  and  there  would  rise  an  in¬ 
ference  that  the  other  evidence 
was  not  upon  oath,  whereas  here 
the  inference  is,  that  both  kinds  of 
evidence  were  upon  oath.  The 
order  does  not  distinguish  to  what 
parts  of  the  case  Mary  Taylor 
spoke  :  but  it  appears  that  other 
evidence  was  given  ;  for  the  words 
“  or  otherwise”  must  mean  other 
proof,  as  in  the  case  of  the  King  v. 
Bedali.  And  if  we  find  the  wife 
to  have  been  examined  with  others, 
we  will  intend  that  she  was  not 
examined  as  to  the  proof  of  access, 
which  cannot  legally  be  proved  by 
her  ;  but  that  she  spoke  to  such 
facts  as  she  might  well  prove,  and 
that  the  want  of  access  was  proved 
by  other  competent  testimony. 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
words  “  or  otherwise”  do  not  oc¬ 
cur  accidentally,  and  in  one  place 
only  in  the  order,  but  are  repeated. 

- — There  is,  therefore,  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  first  objection. — As  to 
the  second  objection,  it  in  effect  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  the  third.  For 
when  it  is  made  a  question,  whe¬ 


ther  the  statutes  apply  to  any  case? 
but  where  the  children  are  not  born 
in  lawful  matrimony,  it  resolves 
itself  for  the  purpose  into  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  child  is  born  in 
lawful  matrimony  for  the  purpose 
of  these  acts,  and  whether  a  child 
born  in  adultery  is  a  child  which 
these  acts  had  in  contemplation  as 
much  as  bastards  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?  And  this  we  think 
is  the  true  construction  of  these 
acts* 

Then  the  question  is,  whether 
the  return  of  the  husband  within 
any  limited  time  before  the  period 
of  gestation  is  expired,  does  or  does 
not  cast  upon  him  the  character  of 
father  of  that  child  incontrover* 
tibly,  according  to  the  law  of  this 
country  ?  This  is  an  important 
question  ;  and  as  there  -  has  been 
something  said  about  the  novelty 
of  some  of  the  doctrines  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  one  would  be  extremely 
sorry  not  to  find  oneself  warranted 
by  antient  authorities.  Now  in 
Roll’s  Abridgement,  358,  where 
the  most  antient  authorities  from 
the  year  books  are  cited,  it  is  stated 
in  the  text  that,  “  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  man  born  after 
espousals  can  be  a  bastard,  unless 
for  special  matter.”  This  excep¬ 
tion  is  engrafted  upon  the  rule,  and 
the  first  special  matter  is  exactly 
what  in  fact  occurs  here,  where 
there  is  a  natural  impossibility  that 
the  husband  should  be  the  father 
of  the  issue.  As  where  there  is  a 
natural  impossibility  from  his  be¬ 
ing  under  the  age  which  renders 
procreation  possible,  as  where  he 
is  eight  or  nine  years  old.  And 
there  is  a  case  in  the  year  books, 
where  the  husband  was  only  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  But  that 
is  not  the  only  instance.  There  is 
the  case  of  Foxcroft,  10  Edw.  I. 

where 
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where  the  first  husband  was  111  a 
month  before  his  death,  and  had 
no  access  to  his  wife,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  child  being  born  within 
forty  weeks  and  eleven  davs,  it 
was  held  to  be  a  bastard.  When, 
therefore,  there  arises  a  natural  im¬ 
possibility,  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  bad-health,  a  bodily  impossi¬ 
bility,  during  the  period  of  matri¬ 
mony,  which  rendered  access  impos¬ 
sible,  it  has  been  held  that  the  is¬ 
sue  was  illegitimate.  Now  there 

O 

is  no  doubt  thrown  upon  this  case 
either  in  the  original  text  of  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  123,  or  in  the  notes 
where  that  subject  is  very  ably 
treated  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  last 
edition  of  that  work.  In  addition 
to  the  improbability  arising  from 
bodily  infirmity,  it  is  further  stated, 
“  and  because  it  is  found  that  the 
said  II.  was  born-  1 1  days  after  40 
weeks,  which  is  the  time  usual  for 
women,  and  from  this  that  the 
said  R.  had  not  access  to  the  said 
Beatrice  for  one  month  before  his 
death,  it  is  presumed  that  the  said 
H.  is  a  bastard.5’  —  The  record 
then  goes  on  to  find  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  It  therefore  appears  to  be 
considered  as  material  to  go  into 
evidence,  to  show  the  natural  im¬ 
possibility  of  his  being  the  son  of 
the  husband ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  there  is  a  not  a  bene ,  that  the 
husband  languished  of  a  fever  a 
long  time  before  his  death  ;  so  that 
not  only  the  length  of  time,  but  a 
further  bodily  impediment  was 
considered  to  be  material.  A  child 
being  born  in  marriage  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  render  him  legitimate, 
where  any  material  impossibility 
occurs  from  which  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  legitimacy  maybe  repelled. 
Britton  says,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  presumption  that  marriage 
proves  legitimacy  ;  “  and  this  pre- 
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sumption  shall  always  hold  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  wrhere  the  husband  is  prov¬ 
ed  not  to  have  consorted  ( count  - 
buisse)  for  a  given  time  with  his 
wife,  to  have  been  incapacitated  by 
infirmity  or  other  cause,  or  that 
he  was  in  such  ill  health  that  he 
could  not  he  the  father  (jut  gene- 
rare  non  pcssit ).” 

In  another  passage,  he  seems  to 
consider  certain  cases  of  improba¬ 
bility.  I  think,  therefore,  upon 
these  authorities,  that  if  a  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  that  there  is  a  natural 
impossibility  arising  from  age,  free 
from  infirmity  of  health,  or  arising 
likewise  from  non-access,  that  the 
husband  should  be  parent  of  thte 
child,  then  the  illegitimacy  of  a 
child  born  after  espousals  may  be 
proved.  If,  then,  any  circum¬ 
stances  can  he  resorted  to  for  proof" 
of  impossibility,  we  may  certainly 
refer  to  such,  a  natural  cause  as 
will  not  embark  into  it  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  nice  probability,  but  which 
involves  an  absolute  impossibility 
of  the  husband  being  the  father* 
It  is  so  in  die  present  case,  it 
may  be  said,  that  we  may  he 
driven  to  nice  proof  of  physical 
improbability.  But  that  never 
need  be  so  ;  because  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  husband  is  the  father 
will  be  infinitely  strong,  unless 
there  is  an  evident  and  clear  im¬ 
possibility  that  he  is  not.  I  there¬ 
fore  contend,  that  in  addition  to 
the  cases  put  of  im puberty  and  in¬ 
firmity,  which  last  is  rather  an 
improbability  than  otherwise,  we 
may  repel  the  presumption  of  legi¬ 
timacy  by  evidence  of  non -access 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  period  of  gestation. — As  to 
the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Murray, 
lord  Hardwicke  repudiates  the 
doctrine  that  the  non-access  must 
continue  during  the  whole  period, 

and 
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mid  ffives  no  countenance  to  it. 

O 

Without,  therefore,  disturbing  any 
of  the  rules  of  evidence  noon  this 

-X 

most  important  subject,  and  with¬ 
out  weakening  any  of  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  we  think  that  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  all  children  born  in 
marriage  are  legitimate,  may  be 
shown  to  be  contrary  to  fact.  I 
do  not  mean  in  cases  of  marriage 
arising  after  a  gestation  commen¬ 
ced,  but  as  to  children  born  after 
non-access.' — The  order  affirmed. 

MURDER  OF  MR-  STEELE. 

Feb.  9. 

On  Monday,  John  Holloway  and 
Owen  Haggerty  were  publicly  ex¬ 
amined  at  the  public  office,  Wor¬ 
ship-street,  for  the  first  time, 
though  this  was  the  third  exami¬ 
nation,  on  the  charge  of  murdering 
Mr.  Steele  on  the  Gth  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1 802. 

There  was  a  great  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  adduced,  none  of  which 
tended  materially  to  criminate  the 
prisoners,  except  that  of  Benjamin 
Hantield,  who  was  particep s  crimi- 
nis,  and  who,  under  the  promise 
of  pardon,  had  turned  king’s  evi¬ 
dence.  He  stated,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  Holloway,  about  the  nn  nth 
of  October  1802,  came  to  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  incli¬ 
nation  to  earn  a  little  money  in  a 
manner  that  would  cost  him  very 
little  trouble.  He  told  him,  he 
knew  of  a  man  who  constantly 
passed  Hounslow  Heath  every 
evening,  with  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity,  of  money  about  him;  and  if 
he  (Hanfield)  would  come  with 
him  and  his  companion  Haggerty, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  making  it  worth 
his  while.  Hanfield  having  no 
objection,  he  appointed  a  meeting 
at  the  Black  Horse  public-house,  a 
favourite  rendezvous  for  this  sort 


of  gentry,  in  Dyott- street,  St. 
Giles’s,  where  they  settled  matters 
together  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  object.  They  accordingly 
ageed  to  carry  their  plan  into  effect 
on  the  Saturday  evening  following, 
when  Mr.  Steele  should  be  return¬ 
ing  home  from  his  house  at  Felt- 
ham  to  London.  They  set  out  on 
Saturday  morning  early,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Hounslow,  where  they 
waited  in  ambush  until  the  time 
Mr.  S.  usually  departed  for  town. 
It  was  about  eight  o’clock,  the 
moon  shone  veiy  brightly,  when 
Holloway  cried  out,  “  Here  is  the 
man,”  and  desired  Hanfield  to  de¬ 
mand  Mr.  S.’s  money  :  witness  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  up  to  Mr.  Steele, 
and  demanded  his  money,  which 
he  gave,  and  begged  the  prisoners 
would  not  treat  him  ill,  but  suffer 
him  to  depart.  The  money  he 
gave  not  satisfying  the  prisoners, 
Haggerty  swore  with  a  tremendous 
oath,  that  if  he  did  not  immediate¬ 
ly  deliver  up  his  pocket-book,  he 
should  suffer  the  consequences  of 
refusal,  and  at  the  same  moment 
witness  saw  Mr.  Steele  knocked 
down  by  a  blow  from  behind, 
which  he  believes  came  from  Hol¬ 
loway.  The  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  at  that  time  so  much  alarm¬ 
ed  witness,  that  he  ran  away  to¬ 
wards  London,  and  left  the  pri¬ 
soners  to  complete  their  bloody  in¬ 
tentions.  He  heard  repeated  cries 
of  “  Murder  i”  and  several  dis¬ 
mal  groans,  as  he  fled  from  his 
companions.  About  an  hour  af¬ 
ter,  the  prisoners  overtook  him  on 
his  way  to  London,  and  upbraided 
him  with  being  “  a  white-livered 
coward,”  and  that  he  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  participate  in  the  spoils,  as 
he  did  not  share  in  the  danger. 
The  prisoner  Holloway  said  u  he 
had  done  bis  business .”  They  theft 
parted  for  the  night,  and  on  the 

morrow 
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morrow  they  met  again  in  Dyott- 
street,  when  witness  observed  that 
Holloway  had  a  strange  hat  and 
boots  on.  Upon  examining  the 
hat  he  perceived  the  name  of  Steele 
in  the  lining  ;  upon  which  he  ad¬ 
vised  Holloway  to  make  away  with 
it,  as  it  might  lead  to  a  discovery, 
and  they  would  be  all  taken  up.  Hol¬ 
loway  accordingly  filled  the  hat 
with  stones,  and  threw  it  into  the 
Thames  from  Westminster-bridge. 
These  were  the  material  points  of 
Hanfield’s  evidence. 

Christopher  Jones,  foreman  to 
the  late  Mr.  Steele,  said,  that  on 
the  6th  of  November,  Mr.  Steele 
left  his  house  at  Feltham,  a  little 
before  eight  o’olock,  dressed  in  a 
drab  great  coat  and  boots,  both 
which  were  now  produced,  and 
which  he  proved  to  be  those  worn 
by  Mr.  Steele  on  the  above  night. 

Hugdies,  the  officer,  identified 
the  coat,  which  he  took  from  Mr. 
Steele’s  body  ;  he  found  it  concealed 
under  a  mound  of  earth,  amongst 
a  clump  of  trees,  near  the  Pack- 
horse  public-house,  on  the  Heath. 
Part  of  the  coat  was  exposed  above 
ground,  and  near  the  body  was  an 
old  soldier’s  hat,  which  Hanfield 
said  had  been  worn  that  day  by 
Holloway. 

John  Smith,  who  on  the  night 
in  question  drove  the  Gosport 
coach  past  the  Heath,  stated,  that 
about  eight  o’clock  he  distinctly 
heard  two  deep  groans,  seemingly 
those  of  some  person  dying,  at  a 
short  distance  behind  him  ;  but  he 
drove  on,  as  he  had  frequently  heard 
similar  noises  upon  the  Heath  at 
flight. 

Alice  Foot,  who  resides  at  Felt- 
ham,  and  was  returning  home,  an 
inside  passenger  in  the  coach,  prov¬ 
ed  that  she  also  heard  the  groans. 

Timothy  Lane,  a  watchman  of 
St.  Giles’s  parish*  said  he  had  known 
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the  prisoner  Holloway  for  several 
years,  and  frequently  saw  him  and 
Haggerty  in  company  together  at 
different  public  houses  in  St.  Giles’s, 
wh ere  theylived  with  two  prostitutes* 

George  Holmes,  serjeant  of  the 
5th  battalion  of  marines,  said  he 
had  known  Haggerty  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  had  enlisted  him  as 
a  soldier,  about  a  year  Und  a  half 
since. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses, 
plasterers,  bricklayers,  cow-keepers, 
gardeners,  &c.  proved  their  having 
employed  Haggerty  at  different 
times  as  a  labouring  man,  but 
could  say  nothing  of  his  character. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  employed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hounslow  for 
some  days  previously  to  the  murder. 

Mr.  Britten,  a  shoe-maker,  of 
Brydges  street, Covent-Garden,  who 
used  to  make  Mr.  Steele’s  shoes  and 
boots,  being  shown  a  pair  of  worn® 
out  dirty  shoes  which  were  found 
upon  the  feet  of  Mr.  Steele  when 
his  body  was  discovered,  said  they 
were  not  of  his  make,  and  that  they 
seemed  much  too  large  for  Mr. 
Steele  ;  and  Hanfield  swore  they 
were  the  shoes  of  Holloway. 

A  number  ofother  witnesses  Were 
examined,  who  proved  no  circum¬ 
stances  di  ectly  bearing  on  the  fact* 

It  appeared  that  Hanfield,  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  subsequent  to  the 
murder,  was  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  of  grand  larceny,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  seven  years  transporta¬ 
tion.  He  was  conveyed  dn-board 
a  hulk  ?.t  Woolwich,  to  await  his 
conveyance  to  New  South,  Wales  ; 
and  having  been  suddenly  taken 
with  a  severe  illness,  and  tortured 
in  his  mind  by  the  recollection  of 
the  murder,  about  which  he  con¬ 
tinually  raved,  he  said  he  wished 
to  make  a  discovery  before  he  died. 
A  message  was  sent  to  the  police 
magistrates  to  communicate  me 
(C)  circumstance, 
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circumstaftce,  and  an  officer  was 
sent  to  bring  him  before  them. — ■ 
They  sent  him,  in  the  custody  of 
the  officer,  to  Hounslow  Heath, 
when  he  pointed  out  the  fatal  *  pot 
where  the  murder  was  perpetrated, 
and  related  all  the  circumstances 
which  he  alleged  to  have  attended 
it. 

The  prisoners,  in  their  defence, 
still  positively  persisted  in  denying 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction, 
and  fervently  wished  that  punish¬ 
ment  might  fall  on  the  guilty. 
They  adduced  no  evidence. 

Mr.  Moser,  whose  diligence  in 
the  investigation  merits  high  com¬ 
mendation,  after  deliberating  with 
his  brother  magistrates  upon  the 
whole  evidence,  fully  committed 
the  prisoners  to  Newgate,  to  take 
their  trial  at  the  next  Old  Bailey 
sessions. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY,  Feb.  II. 

The  lord  chancellor  this  day 
made  a  decree  respecting  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Mr.  Laid  lam,  the  lunatic, 
w  ho  some  time  since  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  proprietor  of  the  London 
Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  and 
finally  eluded  the  pursuit  ot  the  of¬ 
ficers  sent  to  apprehend  him  under 
the  lord  mayor’s  warrant. 

Lord  Erskine  observed — “  In  the 
case  of  Ludlam,  the  lunatic,  whose 
state  of  mind  led  him  to  commit 
several  excesses,  I  am  called  upon, 
as  the  guardian  of  lunatic  persons, 
to  order  proper  care  to  be  taken  of 
him.  Without  imputing  any  blame 
to  his  family,  or  those  who  had  the 
administration  of  justice,  I  consi¬ 
der  that  he  has  not  been  treated 
with  the  humanity  due  to  his  situ¬ 
ation  ;  I  therefore  order  that  Mr. 
I-aid lam  shall  remain  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Monro,  with  whom  he 
now  is’,  and  that  no  attempt  shall 
be  made  to  execute  the  warrant. of 


the  lord  mayor,  or  the  order  c 
any  magistrate  whatever.  I  trus 
when  the  magistrates  find  how  th 
court  is  disposed,  they  will  be  si 
tisfied  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  di 
turb  the  lunatic,  who  is  placed  wit 
the  most  proper  person  to  tak 
care  of  him/' 

12.  A  most  tremendous  peal  c 
thunder,  preceded  by  an  unusual! 
vivid  flash  of  lightning,  was  hear 
at  Liverpool  this  night.  The  thui 
der  and  lightning  were  nearly  s 
multaneous.  A  cow  was  killed 
and  a  horse  was  so  terrified,  thi 
in  leaping  a  fence  he  was  stakec 
and  killed. 

13.  On  Friday,  a  travelling  mat 
who  said  his  name  was  Bond,  cal 
ed  upon  several  inhabitants  of  th 
town  of  Eye,  endeavouring  to  ol 
tain  subscriptions  for  a  new  Hi. 
tory  of  Botany  Bay,  price  10s.  6< 
of  which  he  pretended  to  be  th 
author,  and  which,  he  said, 
then  issuing  from  the  press,  an 
would  be  delivered  at  the  pos 
office  there  within  three  weeks  ; 
longest  from  thattime. — He  migh 
however,  have  said  within  thre 
hours  ;  for  those  persons  with  wlioi 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  th 
half-guineas  received  each  a  lrtt : 
trumpery  pamphlet,  not  worth  i( 
shilling,  almost  immediately,  sei( 
by  the  first  hand  he  met  when  1 
had  left  the  town  scarcely  a  mil 
— The  above  impostor  has  but  or 
eye,  is  about  5  feet  8  inches  high 
of  dark  complexion,  and  travels  i 
a  basket  gig.  He  had  before  visitc. 
Framlingham,  Stradbrooke,  an 
Hoxne,  and  was  proceeding,  it 
imagined,  through  Brome  and  Oal 
ley,  for  Harleston.  The  same  it 
nerant  is  believed  to  have  recent! 
visited  Mildenhall,  Newmarket,  an 
other  adjacent  towns  ;  and  by  th 
bst  .of  names  he  had  procurec 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  h 
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has  practised  in  this  fraudulent  way 
a  long  time. 

On  Christmas  day,  owing  to  a 
heavy  swell  in  the  river  Conway, 
the  boat  conveying  the  Irish  mail, 
with  eight  passengers,  the  coach¬ 
man,  guard,  a  youth  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  in  all  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  including  the  boatman,  was 
upset,  and  only  two  persons  saved. 

A  most  melancholy  and  di¬ 
stressing  accident  occurred  at  Li- 
verpool.  Between  twelve  and 
one  o’clock  at  noon,  as  captain 
Alexander  Grierson  was  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  a  friend  in  Para¬ 
dise-street,  two  carts  going  at  a 
quicker  rate  than  usual,  in  opposite- 
directions,  came  in  contact  with 
each  other  at  the  corner  of  the 
street.  Mr.  Grierson,  who  was  close 
to  one  of  them,  attempting'  to 
spring  from  it,  failed  in  his  effort, 
and  fell,  when  the  cart  passed  over 
his  head,  and  He  expired  in  about 
ten  minutes.  The  owner  of  one  of 
the  carts,  riding  in  it  at  the  time.,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
concussions,  and  the  cart  passed 
over  his  bod  v.  He  survived  the  ac- 

j 

cident,  hut  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

The  following  accident  happened 
lately  to  John  Bullock,  coachman 
of  .the  Bristol  and  Birmingham 
mail,  within  a  few  miles  of  Thorn  - 
bury,  Gloucestershire  : — The  coach 
was  going  at  a  brisk  rate,  when  the 
guard  observed  the  driver  to  fall  off 
his  seat  between  the  horses  ;  he  im- 
medkrelv  got  down  and  endea- 
voured  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain, 
but  kickily  succeeded  in  regaining 
his  seat  behind  the  coach,  till  the 
animals  slackened  their  pace,  when 
he  drove  the  coach  in  safety  to 
Phornhury,  where  he  procured  a 
horse  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  place  where. the  unfortunate 
tnan  fell,  whom  he  took  up  and  con¬ 
veyed  back  ;  surgical  assistance  was 
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instantly  procured,  but  it  Was  fruit¬ 
less,  as  one  of  the  wheels  had  pass¬ 
ed  over  his  neck,  and  it  is  supposed 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 

For  some  time  a  number  of 
letters  that  had  passed  through 
the  Ilford  post-office  miscar¬ 
ried.  Various  endeavours  were 
used  to  discover  the  cause,  but  in 
vain,  till  at  length  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  a  10/.  bank  note,  sent  from 
Kilverton,  near  Colchester,  to  Til¬ 
bury,  was  not  received  as  directed  ; 
Mr.  Parkin,  the  solicitor  to  .  the 
post-office,  sent  Atkins,  the  officer, 
into  that  part  of  the  country  to 
make  inquiries,  when  he  found 
great  cause  to  suspect  the  boy  who 
drives  the  mail  cart  on  the  cross¬ 
road  from  Ilford  to  Grays ;  in 
consequence  lie  took  the  boy  into 
custody.  R3n  searching  him  he 
found  a  number  of  letters  opened, 
which  there  was  no  doubt  he  had 
stolen  ;  and  on  searching  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  the  letter  with  the  10/.  bank 
note,  directed  to  Tilbury,  was 
found.  He  was  brought  t6  town, 
and  committed. 

A  few  evenings  since,  about  ten 
o’clock,  a  murder  was  committed 
on  the  East  Pier  Wall,  Ramsgate, 
the  perpetrators  of  which  have 
not  been  discovered.  The  person 
killed  was  William  Rowland,  a 
sailor  belonging  to  the  Fortitude, 
of  London,  now  lying  in  Rams¬ 
gate  harbour.  This  man,  it  seems, 
came  on  shore  quite  sober,  a  little 
before  ten  o’clock,  and  had  but  just 
got  on  the  Pier,  when  he  was  stab- 
bed  byr  some  person  or  persons  in 
three  different  parts  of  his  body, 
and  fell  dead  almost  immediately. 
It  seems  that  a  young  lad  was 
near  him,  and  saw  a  man  run  away , 
and,  although  it  was  moon  light, 
it  was  feared  the  boy  could  not 
swear  do  the  man  if  he  saw  him 
again.  The  coroner  and  jury  sat  on 
(C  2)  the 
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the  body,  and  after  a  long  investi¬ 
gation,  broughtin  a  verdictof  Wilful 
murder  against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown. — Suspicion  bad  fallen  on 
lour  Portuguese  sailors,  and  they 
were  taken  up  and  examined  by 
the  coroner  ;  but  as  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  them,  they  were 
liberated. 

Robert  Johnson,  condemned  to 
be  executed  at  Edinburgh,  for 
shop -breaking,  but  who  received 
his  Majesty’s  pardon,  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  William  Begbie,  porter 
to  the  British  linen  company. — 
He  was  suspected  to  have  passed 
through  Newcastle  on  Thursday 
the  18th,  or  Friday  the  19th  ult. 
dressed  in  woman’s  clothes,  and  was 
travelling  to  the  south  in  a  gig, 
with  a  man  who  drives.  He  was 
dressed  as  follows  ;  a  woman’s  dark 
great  coat,  a  hat  tied  below  the 
chin,  petticoats,  mixed  coloured 
worsted  stockings,  and  had  on  a 
man’s  shirt,  is  tall,  and  makes  a  very 
awkward  appearance. 

15.  Last  Sunday  forenoon  a  spot 
appeared  near  the  eastern  limb  of 
the  sun’s  disc,  nearly  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  a  smoked  glass 
without  any  magnifying  power. 
It  is  spindle-formed  :  its  longer 
axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
sun’s  equator  ;  its  shortest  axis  not 
to  be  reduced  by  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  to  less  than  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  about 
l-30th  part  of  the  sun’s  diameter. 
—Still  more  eastward  of  it,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  its  centre,  at  the 
distance  of  about  18,000  miles 
measured  on  the  sun’s  disc,  was  a 
very  small  and  round  spot. 

king’s  bench,  Feb.  17. 

The  King  v.  Ed  me  'ard  Barnett. 
This  was  an  indictment  for  per- 
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jury,  assigned  out  of  certain  an¬ 
swers  made  by  the  defendant  to  in- 
terrogatories  exhibited  in  the  Crown 
office,  touching  certain  sums  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  from  the  margravine 
of  Anspach,  on  account  of  her 
sister  the  dowager  countess  of 
Granard,  for  whom  the  defendant 
was  concerned  as  attorney.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  lady  Granard,  becoming 
extremely  embarrassed  in  her  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  assisted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  margravine,  and  as 
the  several  sums  of  money  were 
advanced  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
urgent  creditors,  they  of  necessity 
passed  through  the  hands  q£  Mr. 
Barnett.  The  sum  in  drsoute  was 

i 

300/,  which  the  margravine  insisted 
she  had  advanced  in  the  spring  of 
1800,  in  bank-notes,  and  placed 
them  herself  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barnett :  this  Mr.  Barnett  falsified 
upon  oath,  and  the  inquiry  of  the 
day  was  whether  the  sum  had  or 
had  not  been  advanced.  The  case 
involving  a  very  long  series  of  ac¬ 
counts,  the  trial  lasted  till  between 
six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  defendant  was  found 
Guilty ,  the  payment  having  been 
sworn  to  by  the  margravine  her¬ 
self,  and  by  the  countess  of  Gran¬ 
ard  and  colonel  Stuart,  who  were 
present  when  Mr.  Barnett  pressed 
for  the  money  on  account  of  the 
countess,  and  saw  the  margravine 
fetch  the  notes  from  her  escrutoire,, 
and  give  them  to  the  defendant. 
The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the 
300/.  so  paid,  was  advanced  to  re¬ 
deem  certain  other  money  securi¬ 
ties  placed  by  the  margravine  in 
the  defendant’s  hands  on  account 
of  the  countess,  and  to  save  his  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Previous  to  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  Guilty  being  given,  the  de¬ 
fendant  removed  from  the  court, 
lest  the  judge  should  order  his  cora- 
mittffiL 
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,  The  margravine  and  the  count¬ 
ess  remained  upon  the  bench  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  the  trial  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  interest. 

Constantinople,  Feb.  18. — 
The  Porte  continues  its  measures  to 
prevent  the  forcing  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  The  fortifications  are 
strengthening,  and  floating  batteries 
erecting,  while  the  squadron  of  the 
capt.  pacha  there  increases  daily. 
Batteries  are  also  raising  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Seraglio  to  the 
Seven  Towers,  The  same  is  doing 
at  Leander’s  Tower  to  the  end  of 
Scutari,  Twenty  thousand  men 
are  already  assembled  at  Gallipoli, 
to  oppose  any  landing  that  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  English.-— On 
the  7th,  several  members  of  the 
diplomats  body  received  letters 
from  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  dated  on 
board  the  admiral’s  ship  Canopus, 
off  Tenedos.  He  declared  in  them 
the  reasons  lately  mentioned  for  his 
abrupt  departure,  and  asserted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  other 
intention  than  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  to  cotftinuehis  negotiation 
with  safety.  They  are,  in  fact, 
really  continued  by  means  of  the 
captain  pacha.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  circular  note,  just  published,  gives 
little  hopes  that  the  Turkish  mi¬ 
nistry  will  accept  his  proposals; 
and  to  day  we  hear  that  an  ultima¬ 
tum  has  been  sent  to  the  English 
minister,  the  contents  of  which  are 
in  substance  as  follows :  That  the 
Porte  did  not  find  it  proper  to  en¬ 
gage  in  official  negotiations  with  a 
minister  who  had  left  his  post,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  resolved  to 
send  the  explanations  required  by 
his  British  majesty  direct  to  Lon¬ 
don. — -We  hear  that  6000  Rus¬ 
sians  have  attacked  the  Turks  at 
Giurgewod,  but  have  been  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  500  men. — 
Six  Russian  men  of  war  anchor¬ 
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ed  at  Chila,  in  A.sia,  but  two  are 
aground  near  Warna,  and  were 
taken  by  the  Turks.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  when  the  vizier  takes 
the  command  of  the  grand  T  urkish 
army  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Danube,  the  Persians  will  invade 
Georgia.  An  alliance  is  concluded 
between  Persia  and  the  Porte,  to 
which  France  will  shortly  accede. 

4 

Paris. — On  the  9thinst.  ateleven 
in  the  morning,  assembled  at  the 
grand  synagogue,  in  the  street  of 
St.  Avoie,  the  Jewish  grand  sanhe¬ 
drim,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Nass  rabbi,  David  Sintzem,  of 
Strasburg.  Service  was  performed 
on  this  occasion  in  Hebrew,  French, 
and  Italian  ;  in  the  former  of  which 
languages  an  excellent  discourse 
was  delivered  by  the  president. 
Having  finished  this  discourse,  he 
took  from  the  tabernacle  the  book 
of  the  law,  and  blessed  the  as¬ 
sembly  ;  at  the  same  time  reciting 
a  prayer  for  our  immortal  emperor, 
the  glory  of  his  arms,  and  the  re¬ 
return  of  peace.  From  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  the  assembly  adjourned  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where,  after 
some  appropriate  speeches  from 
the  most  distinguished  members, 
the  committee  appointed  by  the 
late  consulate  laid  before  the  san¬ 
hedrim  a  general  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  Mosaic  worship,  con¬ 
sisting  of  27  articles.  According 
to  this  plan,  a  consistory  and  sy¬ 
nagogue  are  to  be  established  in 
each  of  the  departments,  containing 
2600  Jews  ;  those  of  that  persua¬ 
sion,  who  intend  to  reside  in  France, 
must  declare  such  intention  to  the 
consistory  within  three  months 
from  their  arrival  on  the  French 
territory  :  there  is  to  be  a  central 
consistory  at  Paris,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  of  w'hom  three  are  to 
be  rabbis  ;  none  can  be  appointed 
rabbis  but  such  as  are  naturalized 
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in  France  or  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ; 
the  functions  of  rabbis  are,  1.  To 
communicate  instruction  in  religious 
matters.  2.  To  inculcate  the  pre¬ 
cepts  contained  in  the  decisions  -of 
the  grand  sanhedrim.  3.  To  preach 
complete  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
particularly  those  which  respect  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Above 
all,  they  are  to  exert  themselves 
every  year  during  the  time  of  the 
conscription,  from  the  first  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  complete  execution  of 
the  law,  in  exhorting  their  follow- 
ers  to  conform  to  that  measure. 
4  To  impress  the  military  service 
upon  the  Jews,  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  to  explain  to  them,  that  as  long 
as  they  devote  themselves  to  this 
service,  the  law  will  give  them  a 
dispensation  from  such  usages  and 
customs  as  are  incompatible  with 
it.  '5.  To  preach  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  to  recite  the  prayers 
which  shall  be  there  put  up  for  the 
emperor  and  the  imperial  family. 
6.  To  solemnize  marriages,  and 
pronounce  divorces. 

The  sanhedrim  met  again  yes¬ 
terday,  and  commenced  their  de¬ 
liberations  in  form,  on  the  plan  of 
organization. 

,  February  IS. 

The  King-  <v.  Robert  Crammand . 

This  was  an  indictment,  charging 
cruelty  on  the  defendant,  in  his 
treatment  of  a  boy  at  the  school  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  at  Hackney,  (late  Mr. 
Pickbourne’s,)  where  thi  s  person  was 
in  the  situation  of  usher. 

This  usher  represented  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  some  disrespect  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  on  which  master  Lvnarn 
was  filled  sixpence,  and  ordered  to 
go  down  upon  his  knees,  and  ask 
pardon.  Probably  some  hesitation 
was  shown,  and  the  defendant  seized 
a  bamboo  stick,  and  applied  it  most 
unmercifully  on  thebaek  and  shoul¬ 


ders  of  the  youth.  All  masters 
concerned  in  education,  where  no 
restrictions  were  imposed  by  the- 
parents  or  guardians,  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  applying  moderate  chas¬ 
tisement  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  but  in  no  case  could 
they  exercise  excessive  severity, 
without  rendering  themselves  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  punishment  of  the  law. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  said,  that  no  such  restriction: 
with  respect  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  was  ever  imposed  ;  and  that 
if  such  a  suggestion  had  ever  been 
made  by  the  parent  to  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  youth  would  not  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  that  seminary.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  such  indulgence 
could  be  given  to  a  particular  indi. 
vidual,  without  rendering  the  es¬ 
tablishment  liable  to  general  insub¬ 
ordination. 

The  learned  judge,  in  summing 
up  the  case,  reduced  the  general 
subject  to  the  single  question,  whe¬ 
ther  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  boy  were  of  that  moderate  kind, 
so  necessary  to'  the  purposes  of  edu¬ 
cation,  or  whether  it  were  exces¬ 
sive,  and  inconsistent  with  the  hu¬ 
mane  maxims  of  British  law.  The 
jury  found  the  defendant  Guilty . 

M aye -iv  <v.  Hare. 

The  plaintiff  keeps  a  school  for 
young  ladies  at  Hendon,  the  de¬ 
fendant  is  a  hatter  in  the  Strand. 
This  was  an  action  of  trespass  and 
battery,  for  injury  done  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  to  the  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Garrow  said,  that  on  a  cold 
morning,  on  the  30th  of  October 
last,  the  defendant  set  out  in  a 
baygy,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  she¬ 
riff’s  officer,  and  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Maycw  between  nine 
and  ten  o’clock.  The  sheriff’s 
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officer  was  provided  with  a  writ,  at 

the  suit  of  madame  Bernier,  for  a 

claim  of  30/.  on  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 

Hare  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 

the  safe  but  humble  office  of 

assisting  the  bailiff  in  the  discharge 
0^0 

of  his  duty,  but,  before  the  autho¬ 
rity  was  shown,  or  the  officer  had 
appeared,  entered  the  house  and 
school  of  the  plaintiff,  and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  tire  young  ladies, 
conducted  himself  in  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  manner,  assaulting  Mr.  Mayew, 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  as  well  as 
tire  gardener,  and,  in  short,  every 
one  who  came  in  his  way.  For  the 
insult  he  received,  and  for  the  in¬ 
jury  he  sustained,  tire  plaintiff 
now  sought  redress  at  the  hands  of 
an  English  jury. 

Among:  the  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  lie  produced  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  the  sheriff’s  officer,  who  did 
not  materially  vary  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Lord  Ellenborouuh  stated  the 

O 

nature  of  tire  action,  and  said  that 
the  only  ground  on  which  any  ac¬ 
tion  of  damages  would  apply  to 
the  daughter  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
father  having;  lost  her  services  from 

O 

the  violence  committed.  No  such 
injury  had  been  sustained  with  re¬ 
spect  to  her,  and  therefore  that  part 
of  the  charge  must  be  laid  entirely 
out  of  the  case.  There,  however, 
was  one  clrarge,  to  which  no  an¬ 
swer  had  been  given,  and  that  was, 
the  injuries  sustained  by  the  wile, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  was 
unable  to  fulfil  her  ordinary  duties 
as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  thus  the 
plaintiff  was  deprived  of  lire  benefit 
of  her  services.  This  would  be  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  portion 
of  the  damages  sought  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  action.  In  this  case  the  pro¬ 
cess  against  the  plaintiff  was  legal, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  tire  bailiff  to 
aijest  him ;  but  here  was  no  at¬ 


tempt  at  a  rescue, and  consequently' 
no  justification  of  the  violence  of¬ 
fered.  To  the  extent  then  of  the 
loss  of  service  in  the  wife,  coupled 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  given  to  domestic  peace, 
damages  might  be  assigned  ;  and 
his  lordship  had  no  doubt  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  would,  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  peace  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  with  that  moderate  spirit 
to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled, 
exercise  their  judgment  on  the  case 
before  them. — Verdict  200/. 

Mr.  Gurney  applied  to  the  Court 
for  the  liberation  of  Hantield,  the 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Steel.  The  judge  observed,  that 
if  the  grand  jury  was  broken  up, 
the  accomplicemightbedischarged, 
but  that  event  should  first  take 
place,  in  order  to  find  if  any  other 
charge  was  preferred  against  him. 
Fie  was  discharged. 

18.  The  tremendous  hurricane 
of  this  evening  produced  the  most 
distressing  events  on  the  coast.  No 
less  than  thirteen  vessels  were  driven 
ashore  between  the  south  end  of 
Deal  and  Kingsdown,  a  distance  of 
only  two  miles  and  a  half.  Two 
large  outward-boundlndiamen  were 
wrecked  near  Deal  castle :  four 
other  vessels  came  on  shore  to  the 
southward  of  Walmer  castle,  A 
heavy  f  ill  of  snow  accompanied  the 
hurricane.  Upwards  of  40  ships 
are  missing  from  their  anchorages  ; 
and  a  vessel  of  war  must  have  foun¬ 
dered,  as  several  bodies  of  marines 
have  been  washed  a-shore.  Three 
vessels  were  on  shore  near  Margate  ; 
and  a  number  arrived  in  Ramsgate 
harbour  dismasted. — Two  vessels 
were  wrecked  on  the  Scratby  Sand, 
near  Yarmouth,  and  one  sunk  off 
Lowestoffe  ;  all  the  crews  of  which 
were  drowned.  The  Snipe  gun- 
brig  came  ashore  on  the  south  , 
Ham,  with 30  French  prisoners  on 
(C  4)  board 
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board,  most  of  whom,  with  part  of 
the  crew  and  some  women,  in  all 
upwards  of  60,  perished. — In  the 
vicinity  of  Norwich  the  snow  drift¬ 
ed  to  a  great  depth.  The  Ipswich 
mail  got  in  two  hours  later  than 
usual ;  and  the  Bury  coach  was 
overturned  once,  and  dug  out  three 
times.  The  next  day  the  road  was 
entirely  free.— Though  the  rail  of 
snow  near  Canterbury  was  not  very 
great,  yet  in  Romney  Marsh,  and 
below  the  range  of  Chalk-hills, 
many  roads  were  impassable  ;  and 
in  some  places  it  had  drifted  even 
ten  feet  deep. 

IRELAND. 

COURT  OE  KING’S  BENCH,  DUBLIN, 

February  19. 

Crim.  Con. — First  day. 

Right  Hon.  Valentine  Lord  Cion  curry 
v.  Sir  John  Rennet  Piers ,  Bart. 

The  solicitor-general  stated  the 
case,  in  a  clear,  energetic,  and  im¬ 
pressive  speech,  which  lasted  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  plaintiff,  Lord  Clon¬ 
curry,  as  a  young  nobleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  wealth,  great  sensibility  of 
nature,  and  a  cultivated  mind  ;  the 
defendant  as  an  ancient  baronet,  a 
widower,  not  very  young,  and  not 
very  old.  Very  early  in  life,  he  said 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  became 
acquainted — they  were  school-fel¬ 
lows.  At  a  more  advanced  pe¬ 
riod  they  met  on  the  continent, 
when  their  intimacy  and  friendship 
were  renewed.  Sir  John  Piers  was 
then  labouring  under  some  pecuni¬ 
ary  embarrassments  ;  from  this 
situation  he  was  rescued  by  the 
liberality  of  the  plaintiff,  who  took 
his  security,  it  is  true,  but  who  af¬ 
terwards,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
accompany  a  beloved  sister  to  the 
south  of  France,  on  account  of  her 
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declining  health,  deposited  that  se* 
curity  in  the  hands  of  his  law  agent, 
with  a  strict  prohibition  not  to  call 
for  payment  until  it  was  perfectly 
convenient  to  sir  John  Piers.  In 
autumn,  1803,  lord  Cloncurry, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  sisters, 
left  Ireland  ;  some  time  in  the  en¬ 
suing  December  they  arrived  at 
Nice,  where  general  Morgan,  lug 
wife  and  daughter,  were  already  set¬ 
tled,  having  arrivedonly  a  few  days 
before  them.  Gen.  Morgan  was  a 
manof  distinguished  connection, and 
had  served  with  honour  in  India  ;  his 
daughter  was  lovely  in  her  person, 
fascinating  in  her  manners,  and 
pure  in  her  principles  and  conduct. 
Lord  Cloncurry  became  attached 
to  her,  his  proposals  were  approved 
of  both  by  the  lady  and  her  father, 
but  their  union  was  deferred  until 
the  settlements  could  be  drawn, 
and  the  papers  necessary  for  that 
purpose  procured  from  England. 
Towards  the  end  of  January,  1803, 
his  lordship  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  the  general  and  his  family 
also  arrived  early  in  March.  The 
long  expected  settlements  not  hav- 
ingcome  to  hand,  the  young  couple 
became  impatient,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  having  consented  no  longer  to 
postpone  their  happiness,  very  rea¬ 
dily  accepted  his  lordship’s  assuran¬ 
ces  that  he  would  make  an  adequate 
settlement  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
England  ;  whilst  he  pledged  his 
own  honour  as  to  the  amount  of  his. 
daughter’s  fortune. — Lord  Clon¬ 
curry  and  miss  Morgan  wereshortly 
after  united  by  Mr.  Burns,  the 
chaplain  of  the  duchess  of  Cum* 
berland,  in  the  presence  of  their 
mutual  relations,  and  of  all  the 
English  ofdistinction  then  at  Rome. 
In  Rome  they  continued  to  reside 
until  autumn,  180.5,  and  duringthat 
period  lady  Cloncurry  became  the 
mother  of  two  children.  In  the, 

month 
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month  of  October  his  lordship  re¬ 
turned  to  Ireland,  and  immediately 
after  honourably  and  liberally  ful¬ 
filled  his  engagement  with  general 
Morgan,  by  settling  on  her  lady¬ 
ship  a  fortune  of  1 000/.  a-year,  in 
consideration  of  5000/.  which  the 
general  paid  him  as  her  fortune. 
Lord  Cloncurry  then  retired  to 
Lyons,  his  family  seat,  near  the  city 
of  Dublin,  where,  happy  in  the 
society  of  his  beloved  wife  and  in¬ 
fant  family,  his  leisure  moments 
were  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  his  magnificent  mansion  and  de¬ 
mesne.  Sir  John  Piers  was  then  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Scarcely  had 
he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  old 
friend,  when  the  seduction  of  his 
wife  seemed  to  become  his  favourite 
object,  and  many  circumstances 
were  remarked  by  his  lordship’s 
domestics  indicative  of  that  inten¬ 
tion.  On  the  15th  of  April  lord 
and  lady  Cloncurry  came  to  Dub¬ 
lin,  that  her  ladyship  might  be 
presented  at  the  Castle.  They  had 
left  one  of  their  children  in  an  ill 
state  of  health  in  the  country — to 
visit  this  child,  and  to  inspect  his 
improvements,  lord  Cloncurry  from 
time  to  time  visited  Lyons,  where 
he  sometimes  slept  for  a  night  or 
two  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  du¬ 
ring  his  occasional  absence  that  sir 
John  Piers  perpetrated  his  guilty 
purpose,  as  detailed  in  the  evidence. 
On  the  14th  of  May  lord  and 
lady  Cloncurry  returned  to  Lyons: 
sir  John  Piers  again  became  their 
guest,  as  did  colonel  Burton  and 
Mrs.  Burton,  his  lordship’s  sister. 
Still  lord  Cloncurry  was  confident 
in  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  and  un¬ 
suspicious  of  his  friend  ; — until  the 
evening  of  the  24th  nothing  occur¬ 
red  to  alarm  him. 

On  that  evening  he  proposed  a 
walk ;  lady  Cloncurry  pretended 
indisposition.  His  lordship,  with- 


colonel  and  Mrs.  Burton,  went  into 
the  front  lawn,  but  accidentally 
changing  the  direction  oftheir  walk, 
they  came  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
house  ;  and  here,  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  his  lordship  found  lady 
Cloncurry  and  sir  John  Piers  walk¬ 
ing  together,  she  familiarly  hang- 
ing  onhis  arm.  Lord  Cloncurry  had 
no  opportunity  for  remonstrance 
that  evening.  Lady  Cloncurry 
retired  before  him,  and  was  asleep 
when  he  went  to  bed  ;  but  upon  her 
waking  the  next  morning,  he 
reproached  her  with  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  what  he  had  been  a 
witness  too.  Lady  Cloncurry 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and 
sobbed  out,  in  words  hardly  ar¬ 
ticulate — -u  Sir  John  Piers  is  an 
infamous  wretch,  he  is  determined 
on  my  ruin  ;  for  God’s  sake  let  me 
never  see  him  again.”  Lord  Clon¬ 
curry,  not  conceiving  the  whole 
extent  of  his  misfortune — not  sup¬ 
posing  it  exceeded  some  improper 
familiarity  offered  to  his  wife,  rush¬ 
ed  out  of  her  apartment  in  search 
of  sir  John  ;  lie  found  him  shoot¬ 
ing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  demesne. 
His  first  care  was  to  get  possession 
of  his  gun,  under  pretence  of  shoot¬ 
ing  a  rabbit :  he  then  said  to  him, 
“  Piers,  do  n’t  be  angry  with  me  j 
for  God’s  sake  do  n’t  drive  lady 
Cloncurry  to  infamy ;  quit  this 
place  ;  go,  God  bless  you.”  Sir 
John,  alter  some  confused  attempt/ 
at  explanation,  departed.  Lord  C. 
returned  to  the  house,  and  to  his 
wife’s  apartment  ;  he  endeavoured 
to  sooth  her  ;  he  assured  her  that 
the  man  whom  she  detested  was 
gone,  and  that  she  should  never 
see  him  more  ;  he  assured  her  of  his 
own  undiminished  affection.  Struck 
with  his  generosity,  she  threw  her¬ 
self  at  his  feet,  and  made  a  full 
confession  of  her  guilt.  The  soli¬ 
citor-general  cone!  tided  by  inform- 

ing 
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ing  the  jury,  that  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  the  affections  of  his  wife, 
lord  Cloncurry  had  to  lament  an¬ 
other  circumstance,  of  amost  afflict¬ 
ing’ nature.— -This  adulterous  inter- 
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course  had  proved  fruitful,  and  a 
spurious  offspring  was  imposed  on 
lord  Cloncurry,  to  bear  his  name, 
and  to  participate  largely  in  that 
for!  une  which  had  been  settled  on 
his  younger  children.  Three  let- 
ters  were  read  from  sir  J.  Piers  to 
lord  C.  In  the  two  first  he  asserts 
Iris  own  innocence,  and  calls  on  his 
lordship  for  explanation.  Thethird 
is  written  with  the  manifest  inten¬ 
tion  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  is  already  the  subject  of 
a  criminal  prosecution.  A  letter 
was  also  read  from  sir  John  to 
lady  C.  written  after  the  disco¬ 
very,  and  which  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted  by  lord  Cloncurry.  It  is 
written  in  the  most  impassionate and 
romantic  style  ;  he  calls  her  his  own 
beloved  Eliza  ;  calls  his  lordship 
a  poor  tame  wretch,  alluding  to  his 
conduct  in  the  demesne,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2,5th,  and  proposes 
marriage  to  her  finally  ;  he  begs 
to  know  if  it  is  only  suspicion  with 
lord  Cloncurry,  or  if  he  has  dis- 
covered  all. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  to 
prove  the  statement  in  the  opening. 

The  trial  was  resumedthe  nextday. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  then  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant ;  he  spoke 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  but  did 
not  call  any  witness.  Serjeant 
Ball  spoke  to  evidence,  and  the 
jury,  on  hearing  the  charge,  reti¬ 
red,  and  in  about  2.5  minutes  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff : 
— damages  20,00(7. 

I  he  following  is  an  instance  of 
barbarity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  annals  of  cruelty  :  William 
Williams,  of  Fentwyn,  in jtf  parish 
of  Crickbowell,  a  small  firmer  and 
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shepherd,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend  daily  to  his  flock,  left  his 
cottage  on  the  morning  of  Satur¬ 
day  se’nnight,  accompanied  by  his 
dog.  In  the  afternoon  the  dog  re¬ 
turned  home  without  his  master, 
and  howled  so  much  as  to  have  cre¬ 
ated  great  alarm  in  the  family. 
Night  coming  on,  and  the  deceased 
not  appearing,  his  friends  became 
much  distressed;  and,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  some  neighbours,  went 
in  search  of  him  ;  the  faithful  and 
sagacious  dog  accompanied  them, 
repeating  his  howling,  and  express¬ 
ing/  signs  of  great  agitation  ;  he 
led  the  parties  to  a  small  coppice, 
where  his  master  was  found  mur¬ 
dered,  his  head  having  been  solit 
with  an  axe.  The  unfortunate  man 
has  left  a  wife  and  seven  children 
to  bewail  his  fate.  Two  brothers, 
named  Timothy  and  John  Powell, 
who  resided  in  the  same  parish 
with  the  deceased,  were  suspected, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
man  (who  was  a  constable)  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  the  retreat  of  their 
father,  who  had  effected  his  escape 
from  justice,  on  a  charge  of  sheep 
stealing.  They  were  both  lodged 
in  Brecon  jail,  under  the  charge  of 
wilful  murder. 

20.  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  prostitute,  was  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  on  Friday,  for  the  wil¬ 
ful  murder  of  Richard  Prince,  by 
giving  him  a  mortal  stab  in  the 
cheek,  under  the  left  eye,  with  a 
clasp  knife,  of  which  wound  he 
languished  from  the  2.5th  of  De¬ 
cember  last,  till  the  I8th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  he  died. 

'flie  jury  pronounced  the  prisoner 
Guilty ,  and  the  recorder  passed  the 
dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  name¬ 
ly,  that  she  should  be  hanged  on  the 
next  Monday,  and  her  body  dis¬ 
sected. 

The 
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Tbs  poor  wretch  was  led  from 
the  bar  in  a  state  almost  of  insensi¬ 
bility,  expressing  the  most  wild  and 
affecting  calls  upon  the  court  for 
mercy. 

MURDER  OF-  MR.  STEEL. 

20.  John  Holloway,  alias  Oliver, 
alias  Long  Will,  and  Owen  Hag¬ 
gerty  alias  Eggcrty,  were  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr.  Steel, 
in  the  month  of  November,  1302, 
upon  Hounslow  Heath. 

Thomas  Meyer,  brother-in-law 
of  the  deceased,  Henry  Manby, 
and  Wm,  Hughes,  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  found  buried  near  a 
clump  of  trees  upon  the  Heath  ; 
and  Henry  Frogley,  a  surgeon,  de¬ 
scribed  the  wounds  he  found  upon 
the  body  when  he  examined  it,  one 
of  which,  an  extensive  fracture  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  he  had  no 
doubt,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Benjamin  Hanfield,  the  accom¬ 
plice,  was  next  examined,  the  re¬ 
cord  of  his  pardon  having  been 
first  read,  without  which  h:s  de¬ 
position  could  not  have  been  taken. 
'Fhe  pardon,  however,  only  applied 
to  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
suffering  at  the  time  he  made  the 
confession  on  board  the  hulks  at 
Portsmouth.  Fie  deposed  nearly  as 
follows  : — “  I  have  known  Hag¬ 
gerty  eight  or  nine  years,  and  Hol¬ 
loway  six  or  seven.  W e  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  at  the  Black  Horse 
and  Turk’s  Head  public  houses  in 
Hyott-street.  I  was  in  their  com¬ 
pany  in  the  month  of  November 
1802.  Holloway,  just  before  the 
murder,  called  me  out  from  the 
Turk’s  Head,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  objection  to  be  in  a  good 
thing  :  I  replied  I  had  not.  He 
said  it  was  a  No  Toby ,  meaning 
a  footpad  robbery.  I  ayiced  when, 
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and  where.  Fie  said  ho  would 
let  me  know.  We  parted,  and 
two  days  after  we  met  again,  and 
Saturday  the  6th  of  November  was 
appointed.  1  asked  who  was  to  go 
with  us.  He  replied  that  Hag¬ 
gerty  had  agreed  to  make  one. 
They  all  three  met  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  Black  Florse,  when  Hoi- 
loway  said  our  business  is  to  szrve 
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a  gentleman  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
who  I  understand  travels  that  way 
with  property.  We  then  drank 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  set  off  for 
Hounslow,  We  stopped  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  house,  the  Bell,  and  took  some 
porter.  We  proceeded  from  thence 
upon  the  road  towards  Belfont,  and 
expressed  our  hope  that  we  should 
get  a  good  booty.  We  stopped 
near  the  eleventh  mile-stone,  and 
secreted  ourselves  in  a  clump  of 
trees.  While  there,  the  moon  got 
up,  and  Holloway  said  we  had 
come  too  soon. 

After  loitering  about  a  conside¬ 
rable  time,  Holloway  said  he  heard 
a  foot-step,  and  we  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  Belfont.  We  presently  saw 
a  man  coming  towards  up  and  on 
approaching  him  we  ordered  him 
to  stop,  which  he  immediately  did. 
Holloway  went  round  him,  and 
told  him  to  deliver.  He  said  we 
should  have  his  money,  and  hoped 
we  would  not  ill  use  him.  The 
deceased  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  gave  Haggerty  his  money.  1 
demanded  his  pocket-book.  He 
replied  that  he  had  none.  Hollo¬ 
way  insisted  that  he  had  a  book, 
and  if  he  did  not  deliver  it  he 
would  knock  him  down.  The  de¬ 
ceased  again  replied  that  he  had  no 
book,  and  Holloway  knocked  him 
down.  I  then  laid  hold  of  his 
legs.  Holloway  stood  at  his  head, 
and  swore  if  he  cried  out  he  would 
knock  out; his  brains.  The  deceased 

again 
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again  said,  he  hoped  he  would  not 
ill  use  him.  Haggerty  proceeded 
to  search  him,  when  the  deceased 
made  some  resistance,  and  strug¬ 
gled  so  much  that  he  got  across  the 
road.  He  cried  out  severely,  and, 
as  a  carriage  was  coming  up,  Hol¬ 
loway  said,  “  Take  care,  I  will  si¬ 
lence  the  b — r,”  and  immediately 
Struck  him  several  violent  blows  on 
the  head  and  body.  The  deceased 
heaved  a  heavy  groan,  and  stretch¬ 
ed  himself  out  lifeless.  I  felt  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  said,  “  John,  you  have  killed 
the  man.  ”  Holloway  replied 
that  it  was  a  lie,'  for  he  was  only 
stunned.  I  said  I  would  stay  no 
longer,  and  immediately  set  off  to¬ 
wards  London,  leaving  Holloway 
and  Haggerty  with  the  body.  I 
came  to  Hounslow,  and  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  town  for  near  an 
hour. 

Holloway  and  Haggerty  then 
came  up,  and  said,  they  had  done 
the  trick,  and,  as  a  token,  put  the 
deceased’s  hat  into  my  hand.  The 
hat  Holloway  went  down  in  was 
like  a  soldier’s  hat.  I  told  Hollo¬ 
way  it  was  a  cruel  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  I  was  sorry  I  had 
any  hand  in  it.  We  all  turned 
down  a  lane,  and  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don.  As  we  came  along,  I  asked 
Holloway  if  he  had  got  the  pocket- 
book.  He  replied,  it  was  no  mat¬ 
ter,  for  as  I  had  refused  to  share 
the  danger,  I  should  not  share  the 
booty.  We  came  to  the  Black 
Horse  in  Dyot  street,  had  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  and  parted.  Haggerty 
went  down  in  shoes,  but  I  do  n’t 
know  if  he  came  back  in  them. 
The  next,  day  I  observed  Hollo¬ 
way  had  a  hat  upon  his  head  which 
was  too  small  for  him.  I  ask¬ 
ed  him  if  it  was  the  same  he 
got  the  preceding  night.  He  said 
it  was.  We  met  again  on  the 
Monday,  when  I  told  Holloway 


that  he  acted  imprudently  in  wear¬ 
ing  the  hat,  as  it  might  lead  to  a 
discovery.  He  put  th<e  hat  into 
my  hand,  and  I  observed  the  name 
of  Steel  in  it.  I  repeated  my  fears. 
At  night  Hoiloway  brought  the  hat 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  we  went  to 
Westminster  bridge,  filled  the  hat 
with  stones,  and  tying  the  lining 
over  it,  threw  it  intotheThames. 

The  witness  was'  then  cross-ex¬ 
amined.  He  said  he  had  made  no 
other  minutes  of  the  transactions 
he  had  been  detailing,  than  what  his 
conscience  took  cognizance  of.  It 
Vvas  accident  that  led  to  his  disclo¬ 
sure.  Lie  was  talking  with  other 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  of  particular 
robberies  that  had  taken  place  ;  and 
the  Hounslow  robbery  and  murder 
being  stated  among  others,  he  in¬ 
advertently  said  that '  there  were 
only  three  persons  who  knew  of 
that  transaction.  The  remark  was 
circulated  and  observed  upon,  and 
a  rumour  ran  through  the  prison 
that  he  was  about  to  turn  nose, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  hold  his 
tongue,  lest  he  should  he  ill  used. 
When  at  Portsmouth,  on  board  the 
hulks,  the  compunctions  of  con¬ 
science  came  upon  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  dissipate  his  thoughts  by 
di inking,  to  prevent  him  from  di¬ 
vulging  all  he  knew.  At  last  he 
was  questioned  by  sir  John  Car¬ 
ter,  and  at  length  an  officer  arrived 
from  London,  and  he  made  a  full 
confession.  Lie  admitted  that  he 
had  led  a  vicious  life,  that  he  had 
been  concerned  in  several  robberies, 
and  had  entered  and  deserted  from 
several  regiments.  He  had  served 
in  the  East  and  West  London  mi¬ 
litia,  had  enlisted  into  the  9th  and 
14th  light  d ray oc  ns,  and  had  been 
in  the  army  of  reserve.  He  add¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  ashamed  and  sorry 
at  what  he  had  been,  and  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  mend  his  life  in  future. 

After 
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After  some  witnesses  had  been 
examined,  in  order  to  bring  the 
two  prisoners  and  the  accomplice 
together  about  the  time  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder,  and  several  po¬ 
lice  officers  had  been  called  to 
shew  that  they  were  all  three  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  reputed  bad  cha¬ 
racter  and  connected. 

Justice  Nares  was  examined,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  several  exa¬ 
minations  the  prisoners  underwent 
before  him.  In  those  examinations 
Haggerty  denied  any  knowledge 
of  Holloway,  and  said  he  had  never 
seen  Hanfield,  the  accomplice,  in 
all  his  life.  They  both  denied  ever 
being  at  Hounslow  in  their  lives,  or 
that  they  had  ever  enfered  the 
Black  Horse,  or  the  Turk’s  Head 
public  houses  inDyott-street. 

Another  head  of  evidence  was  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  seen  at 
both  the  public  houses  mentioned, 
and  that  they  had  also  been  seen  in 
Hounslow  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  next  and  principal  head  of 
evidence  was  that  collected  from 
the  prisoners’  own  mouths.  It  ap¬ 
peared  they  were  confined  in  sepa¬ 
rate  apartments  after  their  separate 
-examinations ;  but  as  there  was 
only  a  slight  partition  betwixt  them, 
they  were  enabled  to  converse  to¬ 
gether.  An  officer  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  placing  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  could  over-hear 
th  eir  conversation,  and  by  that 
means  became  possessed  of  every 
thing  they  said  to  each  other.  They 
deprecated  the  villany  of  Hanfield, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  the 
crime  could  not  be  brought  home 
to  them,  and  that  it  was  possible 
that  Hanfield  might  suffer  for  his 
perfidy.  They  confided  to  each 
other  that  they  had  denied  having 
any  acquaintance  with  the  accom¬ 
plice,  and,  in  fact,  recapitulated  to 
each  other  the  whole  of  their  exa¬ 


minations.  In  one  of  these  con¬ 
versations  the  following  colloquy 
passed:  Haggerty — “  Where  die! he 
say  we  parted  after  the  murder?’5 
Holloway — u  At  Hounslow.”  Hag¬ 
gerty — “  Where  did  he  say  we  had 
the  gin?”  Holloway — “At  the  Black 
Horse  in  Dyott-street.  Haggerty — • 
“  We  must  have  had  it  there. 

A  deal  more  of  this  conversation 
was  given  in  evidence,  which  only 
went  to  confirm  the  knowledge 
the  prisoners  had  of  the  trans¬ 
action  :  and  the  hat,  shoes,  and 
bludgeon  found  upon  the  Heath, 
were  produced  m  court 

Holloway,  when  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  said  that  Hanfield  v/as 
a  stranger  to  him,  and  he  was  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  crime  alleged  against 
him.  He  said  Hanfield  had  accus¬ 
ed  him  to  get  his  own  liberty.  He 
then  pointed  out  what  he  called  the 
contradictions  in  his  evidence,  and 
called  Mr.  Nares  to  witness  for  those 
contradictions.  Mr.  Nares  could 
see  nothinglike  contradiction  in  the- 
story  told  by  the  accomplice. 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  summed 
up  the  evidence  in  a  very  clear  and' 
perspicuous  manner,  making  some' 
very  humane  observations  upon  the 
in  ure  of  the  testimony  given  by 
accomplices.  He  was  nearly  two 
hours  in  his  address,  and  left  no 
point  either  for  or  against  the  pri¬ 
soners  unobserved  upon,  leaning  at 
all  times  to  the  side  of  mercy.' 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mb 
nutes,  and  they  returned  a  verdict 
of  Guilty  against  both  the  prisoners. 

The  recorder  passed  sentence  in 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
way,  and  the  unhappy  men  were 
ordered  for  execution  on  Monday 
morning. 

They  went  from  the  bar  protest¬ 
ing  theH  innocence,  and  apparently 
careless  of  the  miserable  and  igno¬ 
minious  fate  that  awaited  them. 

They 
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They  were  both  ill-looking  men, 
particularly  Holloway,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  was  the  most  brutal  and 
ferocious  that  can  be  imagined. 

EXECUTION  OF  THE  MURDERERS 
OF  MR.  SEEEL. 

'  23.  At  ten  minutes  after  eight  on 
Monday  morning, Owen  Haggerty, 
one  of  the  nyurderers  of  Mr.  Steel, 
was  brought  on  the  scaffold  for  ex¬ 
ecution  :  he  appeared  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  penitent  ;  with  a  pale  and 
steadfast  countenance  he  joined 
most  fervently  in  prayer,  along 
with  /the  rev.  Dr.  Deverenx,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church,  who  attended  him  ;  he  was 
so  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  so  in¬ 
tent  upon  the  last  endeavour  that  he 
was  capable  of  making  towards 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the 
offended  Deity,  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  conscious  that 
several  thousands  had  crowded 
round  on  every  side,  to  gaze  at  him 
in  his  last  moments  ;  but,  though 
he  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  was 
remarkably  fervent  in  his  last  act 
of  devotion,  we  are  informed  that 
he  did  not  confess  his  being:  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered. 
John  Holloway,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  such  Indifference  as  to  the 
terror  of  death  which  then  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  the  ignomini¬ 
ous  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
suffer,  as,  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  we  must  hope  could  not 
possibly  have  any  real  existence  in 
any  human  hi  east,  however  de¬ 
praved  he  possibly  might  be  :  with 
even  an  affected  cheerfulness  of 
countenance,  lie  jumped  upon  the 
scaffold  when  he  had  ascended  the 
ladder ;  his  arms  being  pinioned 
with  a  rope  behind,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  he  got  his  hat  between 
his  two  hands,  and  as  well  as  he 
was  able  bowed  to  the  crowd  re¬ 
peatedly,  turning  round  on  every 
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side  of  it,  even  with  a  sort  of  agility 
that  must  unquestionably  have  beer 
forced,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
be  (bed  gc.ine,  as  it  is  expressed 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  hack 
neither  a  religious  sense  nor  a  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  as  to  the  awful  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
did  not  speak  a  word  to  the  clergy¬ 
man,  and  paying  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  crowd,  repeated  three: 
times  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  innocent.’ ’  This  was* 
heard  by  many.  He  then  spoke  to 
Haggerty",  and  said  to  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  given  by. 
those  who  were  nearest  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  “Take  no  notice  of  the  clergy- 
man.” — Haggerty7-  seemed  to  pay- 
no  attention  to  him.  Whilst  the 
rope  was  fixing  round  their  necks, 
Holloway  preserved  his  usual 
effrontery  ;  Haggerty  trembled. 
Twice  or  thrice  Holloway  was  in¬ 
vited  to  pray,  he  invariably  refused, 
and  with  a  look  of  impatience. 

About  ten  minutes  after  they  had  ! 
been  on  the  scaffold,  the  clergy¬ 
men  descended — the  signal  was- 
given,  and  they  were  launched! 
into  eternity.  Haggerty  struggled  i 
much  for  some  minutes — Holloway 
scarcely  moved. 

Haggerty  wore  a  sort  of  an 
olive-coloured  great  coat,  which 
covered  him  completely  from  the 
neck  downwards.  Holloway  wore 
a  jacket  and  smock  frock,  as  it 
had  been  stated  byr  the  approver 
that  he  did  at  the  time  of  the 
murder. 

When  Holloway  and  Haggerty 
came  into  the  press-yard  for  ex¬ 
ecution,  there  were  many"  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  distinction.  —  Hollo- 
wav  went  on  his  knees  on  the 
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pavement  to  protest  his  innocence, 
expressing  confidence  that  he  would 
be  forgiven  his  sins  in  heaven. 
Haggerty  also  protested  his  in¬ 
nocence, 
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nocence,  but  did  not  go  on  his 
knees. 

Elizabeth  Godfrey  was  brought 
up  last  on  the  scaffold;  her  feelings 
appeared  to  be  so  much  overpower¬ 
ed,  that,  notwithstanding  she  bore 
the  appearance  of  resignation  in 
her  countenance,  her  whole  frame 
was  so  shaken  by  the  terror  of  her 
situation,  that  she  was  incapable  of 
any  actual  devotion. — The  protest- 
ant  clergyman  prayed  by  her  side  ; 
she  was  dressed  entirely  in  white. 
They  were  all  launched  off  toge¬ 
ther,  at  about  a  -quarter  after 
eight.  It  was  a  Iona  time  before 
the  body  of  the  poor  female  seemed 
to  have  none  through  its  last  suffer- 
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DREADFUL  CATASTROPHE. 

It  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot,  (we 
hope  it  never  will  again,)  to  com¬ 
municate  the  particulars  of  so 
dreadful  a  catastrophe  as  that  which 
happened  at  the  execution  of  the 
murderers  Haggerty  and  Hollo¬ 
way.  Different  accountswere  given 
as  the  cause  of  it :  one  account 
says  : — 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  multitude  was  so  im¬ 
mensely  great,  that,  in  their  move¬ 
ments,  they  were  not  inaptly  com¬ 
pared  to  the  flow  and  reflow  -of  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  when  in  troubled 
motion.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast 
concourse  of  people  was  placed  a 
cart,  in  which  persons  were  ac¬ 
commodated  with  standing  places 
to  see  the  culprits,  but  it  is  suppos¬ 
ed,  from  the  '  circumstance  of  too 
many  being  admitted  into  it,  that  the 
axle-tree  gave  way  ;  by  the  confu¬ 
sion  many  persons  were  killed. 
Unhappily  the  mischief  did  not 
stop  here.  A  temporary  chasm  in 
the  crowd  being  thus  made  by 
the  fall  of  the  cart,  many  persons 
rushed  foiward  to  get  upon  the 
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body  of  it,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
platform,  from  which  they  thought 
they  could  pel:  a  commanding  view 
over  the  heads  of  the  persons  in 
front.  All  those  who  from  choice 
or  necessity  were  nearest  to  the  cart, 
strove  to  get  upon  it,  and  in  their 
eagerness  they  drove  those  in  front 
head-foremost  among  the  crowd  be¬ 
neath,  by  whom  they  were  trampled 
under  foot,  without  having  the 
power  of  relieving  them.  The 
latter  in  turn  were  in  like  manner 
assailed,  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
This  dreadful  scene  continued  for 
some  time.  The  shrieks  of  the 
dying  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  terrific  beyond  description, 
and  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
horror  of  tire  event. 

Another  and  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  says:  Just  before  the  culprits 
mounted  the  scaffold,  the  feelings 
of  the  spectators  were  agitated  to  a 
most  alarming  degree,  by  the  de¬ 
plorable  and  pitiable  situation  of  a 
very  great  number  of  persons  in 
the  crowd  (which  had  now  amount¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  best  calcula¬ 
tions,  to  nearly  40,000),  who, 
from  the  extraordinary  pressure 
and  other  causes,  were  every  mo¬ 
ment  in  danger  of  being  suffocated 
or  trampled  to  death.  In  all  parts 
there  were  continued  cries  of  Mur¬ 
der!  Murder!  particularly  from  the 
female  part  of  the  spectators,  and 
young  boys,  some  of  whom  were 
seen  expiring,  without  the  possibility 
of  the  least  assistance  being  afford- 
ed  them,  every  one  being  employed 
in  endeavours  to  preserve  his  own 
life.  The  most  effecting'  scene  of 
distress  was  seen  at  Green  Arbour 
lane,  nearly  opposite  the  debtors’ 
door.  The  terrible  occurrence 
which  took  place  near  this  spot  is 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
two  piemen  attending  there  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  pies,  and  one  of  them 

having 
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having  his  basket  overthrown, 
which  stood  upon  a  sort  of  stool 
with  four  legs,  some  of  the  mob 
not  being  aware  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  at  the  same  time  severe¬ 
ly  pressed,  fell  over  the  basket  and 
the  man,  at  th,e  moment  he  was 
picking  it  up  together  with  its 
contents.  Those  who  once  fell 
were  never  more  suffered  to  rise, 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
At  this  fatal  place,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Herrington  was  thrown 
down,  who  had  in  his  hand  his 
youngest  son,  a  fine  boy  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  youth 
was  soon  trampled  to  death;  the 
father  recovered,  though  much 
bruised,  and  was  taken  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital.  A  wo¬ 
man  who  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  brine:  with  her  a  child  at  her 
breast,  was  one  of  the  number 
killed  :  whilst  in  the  act  of  falling, 
she  forced  the  child  into  the  arms 
of  the  man  nearest  to  her,  request¬ 
ing  him  for  God’s  sake  to  save  its 
life  :  the  man,  finding  it  required 
all  his  exertion  to  preserve  himself, 
threw  the  infant  from  him ;  but  it 
was  fortunately  caught  at  a  distance 
by  another  man,  who  finding  it 
difficult  to  ensure  its  safety -or  his 
own,  got  rid  of  it  in  a  similar  way. 
The  child  was  again  caught  by  a 
person  who  contrived  to  struggle 
with  it  to  a  cart,  under  which  he 
deposited  it  until  the  danger  was 
ever,  and  the  mob  had  dispersed. 
In  other  parts  the  pressure  was  so 
great,  that  a  horrible  scene  of  con¬ 
fusion  ensued,  and  many  persons 
lost  their  lives  by  suffocation  alone. 
It  was  shocking  to  behold  a  large 
body  of  the  crowd,  as  one  convul¬ 
sive  struggle  for  life,  fight  with  the 
most  savage  fury  with  each  other  : 
the  consequence  was,  that  the 
weakest,  particularly  the  women, 
fell  a  sacrifice.  As  fast  as  the  mob 
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cleared  away  after  the  execution, 
and  those  on  the  ground  could  be 
picked  up,  they  were  conveyed  in 
carts  and  on  boards  to  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  hospital,  where  every  atten¬ 
tion  was  shown,  and  every  assist¬ 
ance  afforded,  to  those  who  exhibit¬ 
ed  signs  of  life. 

As  soon  as  the  b-odies  of  the 
deceased  were  washed,  and  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  exposed,  they  were  laid 
out  in  the  Elizabeth  ward,  in  order 
to  be  claimed  by  their  friends.  No 
language  can  describe  the  anguish 
of  the  scene  when  the  people  first 
recognisedthese  mutilated  remains; 
some  found  a  brother,  some  a  son, 
and  others  a  father.  A  young 
woman,  who  found  amongst  the 
dead  an  only  brother,  was  so  strong¬ 
ly  affected  that  she  went  into  vio¬ 
lent  fits,  and  continued  in  that 
state  throughout  the  whole  day,  and 
doubts  were  some  time  entertain¬ 
ed  of  her  recovery.  It  was  truly  af¬ 
fecting  to  see  the  persons  who  had 
missed  their  relatives  so  strongly 
agitated  between  hope  and  fear,  as 
they  entered  the  room  to  view  the 
dead.  Some  had  not  resolution 
sufficient  to  convince  themselves  of 
that  which  they  wanted  to  know* 
Many  who  had  missed  their  friends 
or  relatives  came  too  late  to  view 
the  dead,  and  were  almost  raving 
when  they  were  told  they  could  not 
see  the  bodies  till  the  next  day. — - 
Every  person  about  the  hospital 
were  employed  in  this  melancholy 
duty  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  nearly  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  at  which  time  the  ward  which 
contained  the  dead  bodies  was 
locked  up.  As  fqst  as  the  bodies 
were  owmed,  they  were  put  into 
shells,  with'  the  names  of  the  parties 
upon  them. 

coroner’s  inquest. 

On  T uesday  a  coroner’s-  inquest 
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sat  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  lay.  After  the  usual  forms, 
including  the  view  of  the  dead 
bodies,  &c.  the  jury  proceeded  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  taking 
for  their  guidance,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  very  able  coroner,  Mr. 
Shelton,  the  following  correct  list  of 
the  dead. 

1.  Bradford,  Thomas,  Great  Pul- 

teney-street,  Golden-square. 

2.  Boother,  Wm.  at  Mr.  Wiber’s, 

36,  Colonnade,  Russell-square. 

3.  Carter,  John,  T  ype-street,  Moor- 

fields. 

4.  Carpenter,  Benjamin,  Ham¬ 
mersmith. 

5.  Carpenter,  Benjamin,  junior, 

Hammersmith. 

6.  Cuttle,  James,  Gwinning’s- 

court,  Grub-street. 

7.  Cooper,  Thomas,  3,  Rose-alley, 

Golden-lane. 

8.  Cross, - ,  Norwich-court, 

Fetter-lane* 

9.  Dilling,  John,  King-street, Old- 

street. 

10.  Fieldhurst,  Joseph,  2,  Plough- 

street,  Whitechapel. 

11.  Fry,  Sarah,  3,  Market- street, 

St.  James’s. 

12.  Guest,  William,  Gutter-lane, 

Cheapside. 

13.  Grover,  Daniel,  51,  Cow-cross¬ 

street,  Smithfield. 

14.  Herrington, Wm.  31,  Skinner- 

street,  Somer’s  Town. 

15.  Howard,  Samuel,  Charles-street 

Middlesex  Plospital. 

16.  Platt,  Wm.  19,  Russel-court, 

Drury-lane. 

17*  Panton,  Charlotte,  19,  King- 
street,  Drury-lane. 

18.  Pringle,  Robert,  3,  French-yard, 

Bowling-green-lane,  Clerken- 
well. 

19.  Russell,  Richard,  4,  Alcock- 
lane,  Shoreditch. 

20.  Saul,  R.  Whitechapel. 
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21. Tozer,  Elizabeth,  Fox-court, 

Rav-street,  Clerkenwell. 

22.  Taylor,  Joseph,  8,  Peter-street, 

Cow-cross, 

23.  Thorne,  Joseph,  Flower-de- 

luce-court,  Spitalfields. 

24.  Tyler,  William,  39,  Church- 

street,  Soho. 

25.  Wilson,  George,  6,Beauchamp- 

street,  Brook’s  Market. 

26.  Williams,  Wm.  9,  Dyot-street, 

St.  Giles’s. 

27.  Wimble,  John,  18,  Great  Bar¬ 

low-street,  Manchester-square. 

28.  White,  Henry,  Portsmouth. 
The  several  bodies  were  sworn 

to  by  their  respective  relations  ;  and 
the  jury  then  inquired  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  accident. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  CATASTROPHE. 

Thomas  Salmon,  upon  being 
sworn,  stated  that  he  lives  with  his 
brother,  who  keeos  the  Kinu  of 
Denmark  public-house  in  the  Old 
Bailey :  that  about  seven  o’clock 
on  Monday  morning,  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  Old  Bailey  was 
very  great:  that  it  kept  incieasin^ 
until  eight ;  and  by  that  hour  every 
avenue  leading  to  the  Old  Bailey 
was  full  of  people  ;  that  there  was 
a  great  noise  and  clamour  until  a 
few  minutes  past  eight,  when  Hag¬ 
gerty  ascended  the  scaffold,  and 
then  the  witness  heard  a  loud  cry 
of  “  Hats  off.  ’  The  faces  of  the 
crowd  seemed,  at  the  time,  turned 
to  the  scaffold  ;  and  the  crowd  fell 
back,  putting  down  their  hats  as 
well  as  they  could.  That  the  wit¬ 
ness  was  stationed  in  the  first  floor 
window  ;  and  he  heard  a  general 
scream,  and  looking  upwards  from 
the  window  towards  St.  Sepulchre’s 
church,  he  saw  one  or  two  people 
fall,  opposite  Green  Arbour- court, 
and  about  one  yard  from  the  pave¬ 
ment,  He  then  said  to  a  person 
( D )  who 
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who  stood  next  him,  that  he  was 
afraid  there  was  some  mischief,  and 
he  saw  several  people  climbing 
over  those  who  were  down.  The 
crowd  kept  falling  back  over  the 
persons  who  fell.  Tie  then  observ¬ 
ed  that  it  was  sad  work  ;  raid, 
coming  clown  into  the  tap-room, 
he  communicated  his  fears  to  those 
around  him.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
at  the  door,  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  go  out,  and  he  saw  no¬ 
thing  more  of  the  accident  than  the 
above.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  uncommon  pressure  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  occasioned  by  the' 
people  squeezing  down  their  hats, 
which  naturally  operated  so  as  to 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Richard  Hazel,  tallow-chandler, 
at  No.  16,  Old  Bailey,  was  next 
called.  About  a  quarter  past  eight 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
while  he  was  looking  out  of  his 
one  pair  of  stairs  window,  he  saw 
two  distinct  heaps  of  persons  who 
had  fallen.  These  heaps  were  about 
eight  or  ten  yards  from  his  door, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  per¬ 
sons  that  composed  them  seemed  to 
be  dead.  The  mob  was  continually 
treading  backward^  and  forwards 
over  them  ;  and  there  was  a  very 
great  and  incessant  motion.  There 
appeared  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve 
in  each  heap  ;  and  the  pressure  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  crowd  to  avoid  treading  on 
those  that  were  down,  although 
they  made  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  avoid  doing  so.  Those 
lying  on  the  ground  were  often 
completely  covered  by  persons  on 
their  legs,  who  were  forced  to  tread 
over  them.  There  was  about  a 
yard  of  breadth  between  the  two 
heaps  ;  and  through  this  interstice 
a  great  crowd  was  continually 
pressing.  He  described  the  heaps 
as  being  composed  of  persons  lying 
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on  each  other,  or  entangled  to¬ 
gether.  The  witness  saw  several; 
fall  down  on  these  heaps,  who  never 
rose  again.  It  was  nearly  half  ar 
hour  before  any  assistance  could  br 
given  to  those  who  were  thu; 
thrown  down.  The  witness  sav 
several  men  and  boys  taken  iq 
senseless,  and  recovered  by  tanning 
their  faces  with  hats,  and  by  wash, 
ing  them  with  cold  water.  Thi 
dead  bodies  were  then  taken  awar 
to  the  hospital  on  men’s 'shoulders 
and  in  carts,  but  he  could  not  sa\ 
what  was  the  exact  number.  Afte 
the  dead  were  removed, he  saw  lying, 
on  the  ground  a  pie-basket,  a  larg 
tin  pan,  like  a  dripping-pan,  a  quail 
tin  can,  and  several  pies,  all  squeez 
ed  entirely  flat,  and  the  dead  bod. 
of  the  unfortunate  person  who  la. 
upon  them,  taken  up, appeared  to  k 
that  of  a  very  stout  man.  Upo- 
being  questioned  as  to  the  origin; 
cause  of  the  tumult,  he  could  nc 
say  any  thing  from  his  own  knov 
ledge.  There  w^as  a  broken  ra 
opposite  to  the  Star  Wine  Vaults 
and  there  were  a  number  of  cart 
waggons,  and  other  carriage 
drawn  up  outside  of  this  railing 
but  he  saw  no  cart  broken  dow 
nor  does  he  believe  any  such  acc  : 
dent  happened ;  and  he  rath! 
thinks,  that  the  carts  broke  tit 
pressure  of  the  crowd  in  some  d 
gree,  instead  of  adding  to  it.  D 
ring  the  whole  time  there  was  . 
general  clamour,  but  he  could  n 
distinguish  any  particular  voic< 
or  any  wrord  that  was  uttered  ;  : 
though  he  believes  that  Mutde 
Murder  l  and  Mercy  !  Mercy  !  wc 
the  prevailing  cries. 

On  Thursday,  the  adjourned  i 
quest  on  the  bodies  of  the  si 
ferers  in  the  Old  Bailey  assembl 
again. 

During  the  day  the  whole  oft 
bodies  were  recognised  by  tb 
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friends ;  and  the  most  interesting 
depositions  were  the  following  - 
John  Wimble,  deceased,  a  car¬ 
penter,  residing  at  No.  18,  Great 
Barlow-street,  Manch ester-square. 
A  young  man,  who  went  with  the 
deceased,  stated,  that  he  fell  down 
with  the,  deceased,  but  kept  his 
head  uncovered,  and  forced  his 
way  over  .the  dead  bodies,  which 
lay  in  a  pile  as  high  as  the  people, 
until  he  was  enabled  to  creep  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  a  lamp- 
iron,  from  whence  he  got  into  the 
first  floor  window  of  Mr.  Hazel, 
tallow-chandler,  in  the  Old  Bailey  ; 
he  was  much  bruised,  and  must 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  if  he  had  not  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  strength. 

Elizabeth  Howard,  wife  of 
Henry  Howard,  coach- maker,  liv¬ 
ed  in  the  same  house  with  one  of 
the  deceased,  of  the  name  of  Sarah 
Fry,  whom  she  accompanied,  about 
ten  minutes,  after  seven  o’clock,  to 
see  the  execution ;  about  live  mi¬ 
nutes  before  eight  o’clock  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  bottom  of  Newgate- 
street,  when  a  great  mass  of  people 
carried  them  down  to  the  front  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  remain¬ 
ed  about  ten  minutes,  and  were 
very  much  squeezed  and  hurt  5 
about  a  quarter  after  eight,  witness 
fell  over  another  person  that  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  near  the  foot- 
pavement  ;  deceased  called  out  and 
said,  “  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me !  Are  you  gone  ?  Are  you 
gone  ?”  Witness  was  senseless,  and 
did  not  recover  herself  unr.il  she 
found  herself  upon  the  steps  of  St. 
Sepulchre’s  church  ;  she  believed  it 
Was  half  past  ten  before  she  re¬ 
covered  herself.  Questioned  by 
the  coroner  concerning  what  she 
heard  before  she  fell ;  she  felt  her¬ 
self  squeezed  to  a  great  excess  ;  she 
heard  also  the  cry  of  Murder  l 


screams,  and  groans  ;  she  lost 
her  bonnet,  cap,  shoes,  and 
pattens  ;  before  she  fell,  she  recol¬ 
lected  a  cry  of  “Hats  off,”  and  a 
cry  of  “They  come.”  When  she 
came  to  herself,  she  was  told  a  man 
had  brought  her  on  his  back,  and 
laid  her  on  the  steps  of  the  church  ; 
before  she  fell,  she  recollects  stum¬ 
bling  over  several  things  in  the 
crowd,  but  what  they  were  she 
could  not  tell  ;  at  last  she  fell  on  a 
woman  who  lay  on  her  back  ;  could 
not  tell  whether  the  woman  was 
dead  or  alive.  The  witness  was 
very  much  bruised.  The  coroner* 
with  great  humanity,  offered  her 
a  note  to  go  to  the  hospital  as  an 
out  door  patient,  which  witness  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Thomas  Ramsden,  esq.  surgeon, 
belonging  to  the  college,  Warwick- 
lane,  stated,  that  he  attended  the 
hospital  when  the  bodies  were 
brought  in,  and  gave  directions  for 
assisting  the  sufferers  :  sixteen  were 
recovered,  and  twenty -seven  so 
much  injured  by  compression  that 
assistance  was  unavailing.  Witness 
took  upon  him  to  say,  that  the 
preservation  of  those  who  recover¬ 
ed  was  attributable  to  the  prompti¬ 
tude  with  which  the  professional 
gentlemen  and  their  pupils  afford¬ 
ed  relief.  The  deaths  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers  were  occasioned,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  by  pressure  and  suffocation. 

The  coroner  then  adjourned  the 
inquest. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined 
on  Friday,  who  threw  no  new 
light  upon  the  unfortunate  busi¬ 
ness;  and  Mr.  Shelton  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  address  the  jury.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  at  the  entrance  of 
Skinner-street  was  so  great  as  to 
bear  down  all  before  it.  He*  stated 
it  as  his  belief,  that  when  the  cry 
of  “  Hats  off”  prevailed,  there  was 
(D  2)  such 
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such  a  falling  back  of  the  people 
from  the  scaffold  towards  the  op¬ 
posite  houses,  as  to  determine  the 
particular  time  when  so  many  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  lost  their 
lives.  He  also  thought,  from  tne 
evidence  he  had  heard,  that  the 
number  of  carts  and  carriages  of 
different  sorts  must  have  narrowed 
the  passage,  and  contributed  to  the 
danger.  He  then  read  over  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  the  sur¬ 
geon,  and  concluded  his  charge. 
The  court  was  now  cleared,  it  be¬ 
ing  near  eleven  o’clock  ;  and  at  a 
little  before  twelve  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  verdict  was  read 
as  follows,  viz.  That  the  several 
persons  came  by  f heir  deaths  from  com- 
pre  s-on  and  suffocation. 

After  this  a  formal  verdict  was 
drawn  up,  which  was  very  long, 
but  in  substance  the  same  as  the 
above.  The  whole  examination 
was  laid  before  the  court  of  alder¬ 
men.  At  twelve  o’clock  precisely 
the  inquest  was  dissolved. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  February 
24th,  Mr.  Marsham  was  found  in 
his  bed-room,  at  his  lodgings  with 
Mrs.  Oliver,  in  Charlotte* street, 
Pimblico,  with  his  throat  cut  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  Fie  had 
spent  the  evening  on  Monday,  at 
the  Magdalen  public-house,  in  Pim¬ 
lico,  as  was  frequently  his  custom, 
where  he  appeared  in  perfect  good 
h'ealth  and  spirits,  and  went  home 
to  bed  about  ten  o’clock.  He  was 
accustomed  to  rise  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  itnd  not 
making  his  appearance  at  his  usual 
time  on  Tuesday  morning  ;  at  ten 
o’clock  Mrs.  Oliver  ancl  her  ser¬ 
vant,  went  to  see  the  cause  :  they 
knocked  at  his  bed-room  door,  but 
received  no  answer  ;  they,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  opened  it,  when  they 
discovered  him  lying  on  the  floor, 
with  his  throat  cut,  and  a  most 
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horrid  spectacle,  occasioned  by  an 
uncommon  discharge  of  blood.  A 
surgeon  was  called  in,  but  to  no 
purpose,  he  was  dead  and  cold. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this 
act,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  been  slightly  deranged 
for  some  time  past.  Fie  has  been 
frequently  heard  to  say,  the  devil  ! 
was  in  him,  and  that  he  could  feel  ! 
him  in  his  throat.  Two  wills  were 
found,  one  in  his  pocket,  and 
one  upon  a  table,  in  them  he  directs 
that  his  body  is  to  be  opened,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  devil.  Fie 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
by  profession  a  merchant.  He  was 
from  Scotland. 

Admiralty-office ,  Feb.  28. 

[Two  letters  from  lord  Keith  i*- 
closed  the  following.] 

Ariadne,  at  sea,  Feb.  19. 

My  lord,— -I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  I  have, 
this  day  captured  a  French  cutter, 
letter  of  marque,  Le  Chasseur,  of 
32  tons,  two  carriage  guns,  and  36 
men,  commanded  by  Pr.  Collier  ; 
24  men  only  were  found  on  board, 
12  having  been  sent  in  prizes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

A.  Farquhar.1 

Admiral  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  &c. 

His  majesty's  cutter  Carrier,  at  sea- 
February  20,  1807. 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  having 
yesterday  chased  Le  Chasseui 
French  cutter  privateer  into  the 
hands  of  captain  Farquhar,  of  hi; 
majesty’s  ship  Ariadne,  I  was  thi: 
morning  returning  to  my  station 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Au 
gusta  cutter,  when  at  nine  A.  M 
Goree  bearing  S.  by  E.  distant  tei 
leagues,  we  discovered  a-suspiciou 
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sail  on  the  N.  E.  quarter,  steering 
in  for  the  Dutch  coast,  to  wbiDn  I 
immediately  gave  chase,  and  at 
two  P.  M.  came  up  with  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  French  schooner  privateer 
Le  Ragotin,  commanded  by  Jaques 
Jappie,  mounting  eight  guns,  which 
were  thrown  overboard  in  the 
chase,  with  a  complement  of  29 
men,  eight  days  from  Dunkirk, 
without  having  made  any  capture, 
and  this  being  her  first  cruize. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  Ramsey, 

Lieutenant  and  commander. 

Admiral  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  See. 
MARCH. 

5.  HERTFORD  ASSIZES. 

Writ  of  Right. 

This  writ  is  the  last  that  can  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  an 
estate,  and  is  in  rare  use  in  modern 
days,  being  one  of  the  feudal  ac¬ 
tions,  then  pending  in  this  county, 
in  a  cause  of  Desson  v,  Sheppard. 
The  mode  of  trial  is  what  is  called 
by  the  grand  assize  a  mode  of  trial 
devised  by  Glanville,  justiciar  to 
Henry  the  Third,  in  lieu  of  the 
Norman  mode  of  deciding  it  by 
single  combat ;  but  the  tenant  still 
has  the  right  of  waging  battle  by 
champion  with  his  antagonist,  if 
he  choose  it.  The  last  of  which 
judicial  combats  was  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  By  the  trial  by  the 
grand  assize,  four  knights,  girded 
with  their  swords,  appear  in  court, 
and  return  the  grand  assize,  that 
is,  the  jury  who  try  the  cause.  In 
the  present  case  the  king’s  writ,  to 
the  sheriff  was  read,  by  which  the 
sheriff  was  directed  to  summon, 
by  good  summoners,  four  knights, 
who  were  to  ap>pear  before  the 
king’s  justice  girded  wTith  their 
swords,  to  make  election  for  the 


grand  assize,  to  determine  whether 
the  demandant  iiad  the  greater 
right  to  demand,  or  the  tenant  the 
greater  right  to  hold,  a  messuage 
and  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  at 
Offiey,  in  this  county.  To  which 
writ  the  sheriff  returned,  that  he 
had  summoned  William  Bak'-r, 
Robert  Dimsdale,  John  Baron 
Dickinson,  and  Michael  Rankin, 
esqrs.  These  gentlemen  accord¬ 
ingly  appeared  in  court,  each 
with  a  sword,  and  returned  the 
names  of  the  grand  assize.  The 
cause  of  course  stands  for  trial  the 
next  assizes. 

CROWN  SIDE. 

Friday,  6. 

Murder. — John  Harris  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Benjamin  Stapps,  on  the  2  kh  Sep¬ 
tember,  by  giving  him  several  vio¬ 
lent  blows  on  the  head,  of  which 
he  died.  The  body  was  found  in 
a  well.  It  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  an  interest  in  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  and  that 
some  of  his  clothes  were  found  in 
the  possession  of  Harris. 

The  learned  judge,  in  summing 
up,  told  the  jury,  that  in  almost 
every  case  of  murder  they  must 
be  contented  with  circumstantial 
evidence,  as  murder  was  perpetrat¬ 
ed  in  secrecy.  But  their  first  in¬ 
quiry  would  be,  whether  any  mur¬ 
der  had  been  committed,  orwhether 
the  decea:ed  had  thrown  himself 
into  this  well.  From  the  evidence, 
there  certainly  was  great  probab  lity 
that  the  deceased  had  been  mur¬ 
dered. 

It  was  proved  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  any  one  falling 
down  the  well.  The  surgeons 
proved  that  he  had  received  blows, 
both  before  and  behind,  on  the 
head,  but  none  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  where  it  was  likely  he  would 
(1)3)  have 
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have  received  one,  if  he  had  fallen 
down  head  foremost.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  in  proof,  that  the  well  had 
a  chalky  bottom,  and  such  bottoms 
usually  had  irregular  flint  stones. 
There  was  no  evidence  how  this 
was,  though  it  seemed  a  desirable 
piece  of  evidence  to  have  obtained, 
hie  then  recapitulated  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  remarking  on  it  as  he  went 
along,  and  left  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  they  thought  the  circum¬ 
stances  weighty  enough  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  prisoner. 

In  his  defence  he  only  said  he 
was  innocent. — The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty ,  and  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  denying  the  charge  with 
his  last  breath. 

TRIAL  OF  SIR  HOME  POPHAM. 

First  day' s  proceeding. 

Friday,  6. 

A  signal  being  made  for  the 
admirals  and  captains  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  fleet  then  at  Spithead  and 
Portsmouth,  to  come  on  board  his 
majesty’s  ship  the  Gladiator,  lying 
in  Portsmouth  harbour,  they  ac- 
cordmgly  assembled  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  commenced  their  proceedings 
immediately.  The  names  of  the 
admirals  and  captains  on  board, 

-  according  to  their  rank  and  seni¬ 
ority,  were  called  over  by  Moses 
Greetham,  esq.  the  judge  advo¬ 
cate,  till  a  sufficient  number  an¬ 
swered  to  their  names  to  compose 
the  court. 

Mr.  Greetham  having  read  the 
order  for  the  arrest  of  sir  Home 
Popham,  issued  by  the  admiralty, 
called  over  the  names  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses. — Among  whom  were 

Lord  Melville,  who  was  present. 
Lord  W  hitwofth,  who  was  not 
present. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.  L.  Mac-  . 
lean,  esq<>  ** 
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The  judge  advocate  then  read 
the  -charges,  which  were  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  same  with  the  order  to 
admiral  Young,  hereafter  stated, 
and  produced  several  documents, 
by  which  the  charges  were  meant 
to  be  substantiated,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  par¬ 


ticular  : — 

Copy  of  an  order  to  sir  Home 
Popham,  dated  29  th  of  July, 


1805. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  Joseph  Bar- 
row,  esq.  dated  2d  of  August, 
1805,  directing  him  to  send  a 
frigate  to  cruize  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  America. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  Joseph  Bar- 
row,  esq.  directing  him  to  return 
all  transports  at  the  Cape  of.  Good 
Plope,  excepting  such  as  were 
necessary  to  carry  the  troops  to 
India. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  to 
sir  Plome  Popham,  directing  him 
to  cooperate  with  major-general 
sir  David  Baird. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  to 
sir  Home  Popham,  dated  25th 
December,  1805,  directing  him 
to  send  home  all  transports  not 
wanted. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home: 
Popham  to  W,  Marsden,  esq.  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
Cape,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  that  the  Piedmon¬ 
tese  French  frigate  was  cruizing  in 
the  Eastern  Seas. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  \Y.  Marsden,  esq.  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Voluntaire  frigate,  the 
avant -courier  ol  a  French  fleet,  had 
put  into  Table  Bay,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  his  majesty’s 
ships. 

Copy 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  dated 
14  th  April,  1806,  stating  that  the 
intelligence  by  the  Volontaire  had 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  French 
fleet  was  bound  to  the  West  Indies, 
but  that  other  accounts  stated! 
them  as  destined  for  the  Mauri¬ 
tius. 

.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  WT.  Marsden,  esq.  re¬ 
specting  the  weak  *  state  of  Monte 
Video. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  dated 
30th  April?  stating  the  applications 
he  had  made  to  the  governor  of  St. 
Helena,  for  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  that  island. 

Another  letter,  dated  19th  July. 

Copy  of  a  letter  of  sir  George 
Slice,  bart,  inclosing  attested  copies 
of  letters  from  major-general  sir 
Idavid  Baird. 

The  admiralty  order,  directing 
admiral  Young  to  proceed  forth¬ 
with  to  assemble  the  court  martial, 
jof  which  he  was  appointed  presi¬ 
dent,  was  next  read. 

The  order  of  admiralty  to  Mr. 
Bignel  being  read,  the  following 
members  were  then  sworn,  agree¬ 
ably  to  an  act  of  parliament  : 

Admiral  Young,  president. 
Vice-adm.  sir  E.  Gower, 
- J.  Holloway, 

•  - R.  Rowley, 

— — - —  E.  Stanhope, 

Rear-Adm.  J.  Vashon, 

■  - Sir  I.  Coffin, 

■  - —  Sir  R.  Strachan, 

Captain  Graves, 

•  - S.  H.  Linzee, 

•  - -  M.  Scott, 

•  - -  J.  Irwin, 

- - C.  Boyle. 

Then  the  judge  advocate  was 
sworn  not  to  disclose  or  discover 
the  opinion  of  any  particular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  court  martial,  unless 
thereunto  required  by  law. 


(f) 

The  several  documents  before 
enumerated,  abstracts  of  which  had 
been  annexed  to  the  charges  last 
preferred,  were  tendered  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  proved  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  documentary  testimony. 
They  were  afterwards  severally 
read,  when  the  prosecution  was 
stated  to  be  closed,  Mr.  Jervis 
appeared  as  prosecutor  for  the  ad¬ 
miralty. 

Sir  Home  Popham  was  called 
on  by  the  court  to  state  when  he 
would  be  ready  to  proceed  on  his 
defence. 

Sir  Home,  in  an  animated  ad¬ 
dress,  observed  to  the  court,  that 
the  first  charges  sent  him  by  the 
admiralty,  about  half  an  hour  after 
his  arrival  in  town,  referred  only 
to  three  documents,  and  by  which 
alone  he  had  supposed  that  they 
were  meant  to  be  substantiated — ■ 
whereas  the  new  charges,  which  had 
been  exhibited  against  him,  and 
which  had  been  presented  to  him, 
half  an  hour  after  his  arrival  at 
Portsmouth,  had  reference  to 
C'ghteen  documents,  of  which  he 
had  not  been  furnished  with  copies, 
nor  had  any  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  but  from  having  heard 
them  hastily  read  in  court.  Al¬ 
though  it  might  not  be  necessary 
in  respect  to  the  court,  yet  lie 
thought,  with  respect  to  the  public, 
it  might  be  expedient  for  him  to 
take  a  little  time  in  preparing  his 
defence  against  die  charges  in  their 
present  novel  form,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  any  impression  which  they 
might  have  made  on  the  public 
mind. — He,  therefore,  however 
reluctantly,  must  request  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  court  till  Monday, 
when  he  should  be  perfectly  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  on  his  defence. 

The  court  adjourned  at  half  past 
one  o’clock,  to  meet  on  die  next 
day,  when  sir  Home  Popham  was 
to  have  attested  copies  of  the  docu- 
(D  4)  meats 
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ments,  and  of  such  other  papers 
as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  his 
defence. 

PARTICULARS  OF  A  DREADFUL 
FIRE. 

On  Friday,  March  6.  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  fire 
broke  out  at  the  Globe  public- 
house  and  chop-house,  in  St.  Sa¬ 
viour’s  Church-yard,  adjoining 
Green-Dragen-court,  Southwark, 
which  was  attended  with  melan¬ 
choly  circumstances.  Mr.  Sims, 
the  landlord,  let  out  several  of  his 
apartments  to  lodgers,  and  nearly 
thirty  persons  slept  on  the  premises 
every  night.  His  own  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  wife,  a  daughter,  two 
sons,  and  his  wife’s  sister  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  acted  in  the  capacity  of  nurse 
to  Mrs.  Sims,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
was  in  the  last  stane  of  a  consurnn- 

O  1 

tion.  The  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  cellar,  or 
vaults,  where  some  people  had 
been  at  work  the  preceding  day, 
and  was  first  discovered  by  the  sis¬ 
ter,  who,  hearing  the  crackling  of 
wood,  and  smelling  the  lire,  alarm¬ 
ed  the  landlord,  who  ran  down 
stairs  in  his  shirt  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  he  perceived  the 
flames  hurst  from  the  bar,  which 
he  supposed  had  forced  their  way 
through  the  floor.  Greatly  agi¬ 
tated,  he  hastened  up  stairs,  pro¬ 
cured  a  wet  blanket,  and  imme- 
dia'ely  repaired  to  the  bar,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  but  he  found  it  had  made  too 
great  progress  to  be  overcome 
hy  his  efforts.  Feeling  for  the 
situation  of  his  family,  and  the 
poor  lodgers  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  he  called  as  loud  as  lie  was 
able,  “  Fire !  Fire!”  and  wrapping 
a  blanket  round  his  helpless  wife, 
with  great  difficulty  rescued  her 
from  the  Harries.  Ip  the  height  p£ 


his  agitation  he  could  find  no  better 
place  to  deposit  her  on  than  a  but- 
cher’s  block.  Having  left  her, 
and  returned  to  his  house,  he  found 
it  entirely  enveloped  in  the  flames, 
and  supposing  the  greatest  part  of 
his  family  had  perished,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  despair.  He  was 
soon  relieved  with  respect  to  his 
daughter  and  sister-in-law,  who 
had  both  escaped  by  leaping  out  of 
a  window  in  the  first  story  into  the 
court,  and  though  somewhat 
bruised,  were  in  no  danger  of  their 
lives.  As  for  his  two  boys,  he 
gave  them  up  for  lost.  It  for« 
innately  happened,  however,  that 
they  both  had  escaped  through  a 
trap  door  at  the  top  of  the  house  to 
some  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
which  way  they  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  having  often  resorts 
ed  to  it  for  their  amusement.  The 
relation  which  the  boys  gave  of  the 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion 
which  took  place  among  the 
lodgers  is  truly  distressing.  Before 
they  quitted  the  house  they  sawr  the 
stairs  fall,  and  all  means  of  retreat 
cut  off  from  the  street-door.  They 
several  times  called  upon  the  in¬ 
mates  to  follow  them,  and  they 
would  conduct  them  to  a  place  of 
safety,  but  none  of  them  would 
take  their  advice.  Two  persons 
leaped  out  of  the  higher  windows 
after  being  severely  burnt,  and 
were*  nearly  killed  on  the  spot. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  a 
plumber,  was  taken  to  8t.  Thomas’s 
hospital,  dangerously  wounded  :  he 
stated,  that  when  the  flames  first 
caught  him,  he  had  with  him  his 
son,  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  his 
wife  ;  they  both  struggled  to  get  to 
the  window  to  follow  him,  but  in 
vain,  and  became  the  prey  of  the 
furious  element.  A  Mrs.  Burrow, 
and  a  child  were  amongst  the  stiff 
ferers,  as  was  also  a  waggoner. 
Two  more  persons,  making  in  all 

seven, 
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seven,  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
the  next  day,  but  in  such  a  state 
as  not  to  be  recognised. 

Lady  le  de  Spencer  narrowly 
escaped  being  burnt  to  death  on 
the  same  day,  at  her  house  in 
Kanover-square.  Her  ladyship’s 
muslin  dress  caught  fire  whilst 
she  was  standing  near  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  was  instantly  in 
flames,  when  she  ran  screaming  to 
the  staircase,  and  wTas  fortunately 
heard  by  a  carpenter,  who  was  at 
work  in  an  adjoining  room  :  he  im¬ 
mediately  flew  to  her  assistance, 
tore  part  of  the  flaming  garments 
away,  forced  her  into  the  room, 
and  rolled  her  in  a  carpet,  which 
promptitude  and  presence  of  mind 
saved  her  ladyship’s  life. 

coroner’s  inquest. 

7.  Yesterday  George  Hodgson, 
esq.  coroner  for  Middlesex,  took 
an  inquisition  in  Howland-street, 
on  the  body  of  Dr.  Ken'zie,  lately 
of  Hatton-garden,  who  met  his 
death  suddenly  on  Thursday.  It 
appeared  on  evidence,  that  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  taken  an  airing  in  a  single¬ 
horse  chaise,  and  having  returned 
to  a  livery-stable  in  Tottenham- 
court-road,  he  was  met  by  his  son, 
who  was  desired  to  find  the  hostler. 
On  the  return  of  the  son,  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  spitting  blood,  and  he 
observed  that  he  was  very  ill,  and 
prayed  to  God  that  he  might  reach 
his  house  before  he  died.  The  de¬ 
ceased,  on  reaching  his  home  in 
Devonshire-street,  Queen-square, 
was  only  just  able  to  direct  that  a 
surgeon  might  be  sent  for,  but  be- 
lore  his  son  returned  from  doing 
so,  the  deceased  had- expired.  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  attributed  to 
the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel 
whilst  coughing,  and  a  verdict  was 
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delivered  accordingly.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  man  universally  re¬ 
spected. 

SIR  HOME  POPHAM. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
charge  which  was  served  upon. 
Sir  LI.  Popham  in  London  : 

“  By  the  commissioners  for  exe 
cuting  the  office  of  lord  high  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 
&c.” 

u  Whereas  by  our  order,  dated 
29th  July,  1805,  sir  Home  Pop¬ 
ham,  then  captain  of  his  majesty’s 
shiD  Diadem,  was  directed  to  take 
under  his  command  his  majesty’s 
ships  Belliqueux,  Raisonnable  .Dio¬ 
mede,  Narcissus,  and  Leda ;  the 
Espoir  sloop,  and  Encounter  gun- 
brig,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
the  enemy’s  settlement  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  conjunction  with 
the  troops  under  the  command  of 
major-general  sir  David  Baird, 
which  settlements  were  surrender- 

i 

ed  to  the  ships  and  troops  afore¬ 
mentioned  in  the  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  180(3.  And  whereas  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  letters  from  the  said  sir 
Home  Popham  to  our  secretary, 
dated  the  J3di  and  30th  of  April 
following,  that,  with  the  view  to 
attack  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  which  at¬ 
tack  he  had  no  direction  or  autho¬ 
rity  whatever,  he  did  withdraw 
from  the  Cape  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force,  which  had  been  placed 
under  his  command  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  it,  thereby 
leaving  the  Cape,  (which  it  was  his 
duty  to  guard,)  not  only  exposed  to 
attack  and  insult,  but  even  without 
the  means  of  affording  protection 
to  the  trade  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects, 
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jects,  or  of  taking  possession  of  any 
ships  of  the  enemy  which  might 
have  put  inio  any  of  the  bays  or 
harbours  of  the  Cape  or  parts  adja¬ 
cent,  all  which  he,  the  said  sir 
Home  Popham,  did,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  he  had  received  previous 
information  of  detachments  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  being  at  sea,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  ; 
and  notwithstanding  he  had  been 
apprised  that  a  French  squadron 
was  expected  at  the  Mauritius,  of 
which  he  informed  us  by  his  letter 
to  our  secretary,  dated  the  9th  of 
April,  1806,  only  four  days  prior 
to  his  departure  from  the  Cape  for 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 

u  And  whereas  it  appears  to  us, 
that  a  due  regard  to  the  good  of  his 
majesty’s  service  imperiously  de¬ 
mands  that  so  flagrant  a  breach  of 
public  duty  should  not  pass  unpu¬ 
nished  ;  and  whereas,  by  our  order 
dated  the  28th  July,  1808,  rear-ad¬ 
miral  Stirling  was  directed  to  send 
the  said  sir  Home  Popham  to  Eng¬ 
land,  which  he  has  done  according¬ 
ly  :  and  whereas  sir  Home  Pop- 
Iiam  was,  on  his  arrival,  put  under 
arrest  by  our  order,  and  is  now  at 

- ,  awaiting  his  trial. — We  send 

herewith  the  necessary  papers  for 
the  support  of  the  charge  ;  and  do 
hereby  require  and  direct  you 
forthwith  to  assemble  a  court  mar¬ 
tial  (you  being  the  president  there¬ 
of),  which  is  hereby  required  and 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of,  and  to  try,  the  said  captain  sir 
Home  Popham,  for  the  offences 
with  which  he  is  charged  accord- 
ingly. 

“  Given  under  our  hands,  &c.” 

Dswning-  Street,  March  11,1 807. 

Lord  viscount  Ilowick,  hrs  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  has  this  day  no¬ 


tified  to  the  ministers  of  friendly 
and  neutral  powers  resident  at  this 
court,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  proceedings,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  position  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  continent,  whichenables  him  to 
command  the  navigation  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  his 
majesty  has  judged  it  expedient 
to  re-establish  the  most  rigorous 
blockade  at  the  entrance  of  those 
rivers,  and  to  maintain  and  enforce 
the  same,  according  to  the  usages 
of  war  acknowledged  and  allowed 
in  similar  cases. 

On  Friday,  March  13,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  commerce  of  the 
port  of  London.  The  grand  Sur¬ 
ry  Canal  Eason  at  Rotherhitfie, 
which  has  so  long  been  an  object 
of  attention  in  the  mercantile 
world,  was  opened  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  shipping  and  craft.  The  : 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
spectators,  composed  principally  of 
the  proprietors  and  their  friends, 
together  with  a  large  company  of 
ladies,  who  all  appeared  much  gra¬ 
tified  on  this  interesting  occasion.  . 
The  day  proved  highly  auspicious,  . 
and  though  the  weather  was  rather 
cold,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was 
much  heightened  by  the  brilliant 
rays  of  the  sun.  Early  in  the 
morning  every  thing  about  the 
works  denoted  the  approaching 
festivity  :  two  colours  were  seen 
flying  at  the  entrance  lock,  and  the 
royal  standard  was  displayed  oil  a 
stafF  in  the  midst  of  the  island. 

At  two  o'clock  the  ship  intend¬ 
ed  to  take  the  lead  in  entering  be¬ 
gan  to  dress  in  the  colours  of  va¬ 
rious  nations,  and  the  remaining 
ships  also  followed  the  example, 
though  in  a  plainer  style.  About 
the  same  time  the  company  assem¬ 
bled 
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bled  on  the  insular  wharfage, 
where  marquees  and  a  cold  colla¬ 
tion  were  prepared  for  their  ac- 
commod  ition.  At  length  the  tide 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  water  in  the 
bason,  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  guns  were  fired  as  a  signal  for 
vessels  to  enter. 


About  half  past  three  o’clock, 
the  Argo,  a  fine  brig  of  242  tons 
burthen,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Hall,  made  her  entry  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  spectators. 
.She  was  saluted  by  a  discharge  of 
cannon  on  shore,  which  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  vessel,  whilst  a  band 
of  martial  music  on  the  deck 
played  “  God  save  the  King,”  and 
i{  Rule  Britannia.”  Four  other 


vessels,  named  the  Equity,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Tar,  the  Nautilus,  and  the 
Cumberland  yacht,  all  handsomely 
ornamented  with  colours,  imme¬ 
diately  followed.  The  whole  made 
a  very  interesting  appearance,  ri¬ 
ding  in  the  capacious  channels  of 
the  commercial  bason,  which  is  a 
great  improvement 'to  the  port  of 
London,  and  promises  the  most 
ample  accommodation  to  the  trade 
oi  the  river  Thames. 


PAPER- CIRCULATION. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  de¬ 
livered  in  the  house  of  commons 
pursuant  to  their  order,  that  the 
amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
of  five  pounds  each,  and  upwards, 
including  the  bank  post  bills  paya¬ 
ble  seven  days  after  sight,  was 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1806  £.12,722,060 

On  the  1st  of  August  -  -  12,995,550 

On  the  1st  of  November  -  12,814,900 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1807  12,833,430 

besides  nearly  four  millions  and  a 
half,  at  each  of  those  periods,  of 
notes  of  2/.  and  17.  each. 

13.  In  common  with  every  ad¬ 
mirer  of  literature  and  the  polite 


arts,  we  have  most  sincerely  to  la¬ 
ment  the  total  loss  by  fire  of  the 
elegant  and  magnificent  mansion 
.of  Hafod  in  Cardiganshire,  the 
hospitable  residence  of  Thomas 
Johnes,  esq.  the  worthy  represen¬ 
tative  in  pailiament  for  the  county, 
and  the  theme  of  rapturous  delight 
to  every  traveller  in  that  part  of  the 
principality.  The  dreadful  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  early  in  the  morning, 
and  originated,  it  is  supposed,  in 
the  apartments  of  the  female  ser¬ 
vants.  At  a  quarter  after  three,  Mrs* 
Johnes  was  awakened  by  the  fire  ; 
and  immediately,  but  with  difficul¬ 
ty,  alarmed  the  family.  So  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  the  flames,  that 
some  of  the  domestics  were  with 
great  difficulty  rescued.  The 
housekeeper  was  in  the  most  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  perishing  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered  ;  and 
two  or  three  other  servants,  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  were  much  scorched  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  relieved  by  means 
of  ropes,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Scarcely  covered,  Mrs. 
Johnes  and  her  daughter,  after 
saving  some  few  articles  from  the 
wreck,  took  shelter  at  the  Devil’s 
Bridge,  four  miles  distant,  where 
the  family  have  since  continued. 
Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  of  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  Shropshire,  brother- 
in-law  to  Mr.  Johnes,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  Hafod,  naked,  and  a  few 
of  the  men-servants,  by  wonderful 
exertions,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  succeeded  in  saving  most  of 
the  valuable  plate,  china,  and  a 
quantity  of  inferior  furniture  ;  the 
wine,  the  linen,  Mrs.  Johnes’s  ap¬ 
parel,  trinkets,  &c.  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  furniture,  magnificent  glasses, 
&c.  were  all  lost.  Mr.  Williams 
also  sustained  a  considerable  loss, 
not  being  able  to  save  his  travel- 
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ing  equipage,  bills,  cash,  and 
other  valuables.  Many  of  the 
splendid  books  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  library  were  saved  ;  but  all  the 
precious  lore  that  was  deposited  in 
the,  gallery  and  the  anti-library  fell 
in  the  unrelenting  flames,  among 
which  were  the  greatest  curiosi¬ 
ties— -the  Welch  MSS.  and  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Mr.  Johnes  for  the  last 
forty  years :  an  irreparable  loss  to 
society,  and  to  the  munificent  own¬ 
er.  It  was  feared  that  the  valu¬ 
able  Froissarts  were  to  be  included 
in  the  loss  ;  but  the  copies  of  that 
work  which,  with  so  much  credit 
to  Mr.  J.  and  his  assistants  in  typo¬ 
graphy,  have  issued  from  the  Ha- 
fod  press,  and  will  immortalize  the 
translator  and  the  printer.  The 
fire  commenced  at  the  hour  before 
stated ;  and  at  6,  three  hours 
after  (excepting  the  three  turrets  at 
the  corners  of  the  mansion  and  the 
conservatory),  only  the  bare  walls 
remained,  a  melancholy  memento 
of  the  former  splendour  of  the 
place.  The  house,  library,  &c. 
were  valued  at  140,000/.  ;  and 
were  insured  (we  believe,  at  about 
half  that  sum)  in  the  British  and 
Imperial  Fire-Offices  ;  and  those 
honourable  bodies,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  accident,  dispatched 
their  surveyor  to  settle  the  claims 
under  the  policies.  Fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost  nor  persons  injured. 
Mr.  Johnes  was  in  town,  attending 
his  parliamentary  duties  ;  and  did 
not  arrive  to  the  solace  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  till  Wednesday  evening,  the 
18th  instant. 

TRIAL  OF  SIR  HOME  POFHAM. 

"We  have  already  laid  before  our 
readers  tire  proceedings  on  the  first 
day  of  the  trial  of  this  officer,  in 
which  were  included  the  substance 


of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.  The  second  day  (Saturday) 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  some  unin¬ 
teresting  formalities,  and  in  the 
reading  of  the  several  papers  and 
documents  which  were  to  support 
the  charge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jer¬ 
vis,  who  appeared  as  prosecutor 
for  the  admiralty.  At  the  request 
of  sij  Home  Popham,  the  court  en¬ 
larged  the  time  of  his  defence  till 
Monday.  Upon  that  day  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  resumed,  and  sir 
Home  entered  upon  his  justifica¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

DEFENCE. 

Mr.  President, — After  having 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  life 
to  the  service  of  my  king  and 
country,  I  am  brought  before  you 
and  other  members  of  this  honour¬ 
able  court,  to  vindicate  my  con¬ 
duct  from  a  charge  of  a  nature  as 
extraordinary  and  as  unprecedent¬ 
ed,  perhaps,  as  ever  was  submitted 
to  the  investigation  of  a  court  mar¬ 
tial.  In  applying  the  epithets  of 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
to  the  accusation  exhibited  against 
me,  I  speak  of  it  generally,  and 
not  with  a  particular  reference  to 
the  irregular,  and,  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  add,  the  illegal  manner 
in  which  it  is  worded.  On  this 
point  I  shall  animadvert  hereafter. 
But  1  cannot,  sir,  enter  into  the 
substance  of  my  defence,  without 
observing  to  you,  how  extraordi¬ 
nary  it  is  that  I  should  be  brought 
to  trial  by  that  superior  authority, 
to  which  every  officer  in  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  naval  service  looks  up  for  re¬ 
ward  and  protection,  for  having 
employed  the  means  placed  in  my 
disposal  in  making  a  successful  at¬ 
tack  on  a  possession  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  instead  of  suffering 
them  to  remain  inactive  and  dor¬ 
mant. 
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mant.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  it 
is  less  unprecedented  to  criminate 
an  officer  entrusted  with  a  com¬ 
mand  of  some  importance,  for  hav¬ 
ing  exercised  that  discretionary- 
power,  without  which  no  service 
can  be  carried  on  with  energy  or 
effect,  when  the  result  of  such  an  act, 
so  far  from  having  been  attended 
with  any  ill  consequence,  lias,  on 
the  contrary,  been  glorious  to  his 
majesty’s  arms,  and  honourable  to 
the  country.  Yes,  sir,  the  success 
which  crowned  the  united  exertions 
of  general  Beresford  and  myself, 
seconded  by  the  bravery  and  per¬ 
severance  of  the  land  and  sea  forces 
under  our  orders,  was  proclaimed 
by  his  majesty’s  ministers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  metropo¬ 
lis  by  the  usual  signal  of  triumph, 
and  the  news  of  the  conquest  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  reechoed,  with 
exultation  and  gratitude,  through¬ 
out  every  quarter  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

But  now  to  proceed  to  the 
charge  before  you.  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  show,  that  the  discretion 
1  exercised  was  not  only  such  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  fair¬ 
ly  admissible,  but  such  as  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  under  whose  orders  I  sailed 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fully 
warranted  by  their  concurrent  opi¬ 
nions,  at  least  by  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  those  who  were  under¬ 
stood  by  all  to  hold  the  leading  in¬ 
fluence  in  that  administration.  I 
shall,  however,  not  only  show  that 
an  expedition  to  South  America 
was  a  favourite  object  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  he  had  it  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  actually  took  some  steps 
to  carry  it  into  execution  in  the 
course  of  his  former  administration; 
but  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  it, 
being  only  restrained  from  at¬ 
tempting  the  execution  of  it  by  po- 
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litical  reasons,  which  no  longer  ex¬ 
isted,  when  I  felt  it  my  duty,  for 
the  interest  of  my  country,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
upon  this  long  projected  expedi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1804*, 
a  change  occurred  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  soon  after 
which  I  was  appointed  to  the  An¬ 
telope,  in  the  Downs,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  blockading  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne,  in  the  absence  of  admi¬ 
ral  Louis.  While  1  commanded 
that  ship,  lord  Melville,  then  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  corresponded 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  Miran¬ 
da’s  plan  ;  and  on  my  coming  to 
Town  in  the  month  of  October  in 
that  year  (at  which  period  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  Spanish  war  had  in¬ 
creased)  his  lordship  directed  me 
to  consult  again  with  general  Mi¬ 
randa,  and  to  digest  my  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
America,  in  the  form  of  a  memoir. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  X 
delivered  this  document  to  lord 
Melville  on  the  18th  October, 
1804.  Shortly  after  I  was  directed 
to  attend  Mr.  Pitt  at  Wimbledon, 
in  order  that  he  might  converse 
with  me  on  the  various  points 
comprehended  in  my  memoir. 

In  the  month  of  December, 
1804,  1  was  sent  for  by  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers  to  Deal,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Diadem,  to  which 
ship  I  was  appointed,  was  put  in 
commission  for  the  express  purpose 
of  my  proceeding  in  her  on  the  in¬ 
tended  expedition  to  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Various  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  occurred  to  retard  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  project ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  intervals  of 
peace,  it  had  never  been  relin¬ 
quished,  from  the  moment  the  idea 
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was  first  suggested.  These  facts, 
as  far  as  lord  Melville  was  con¬ 
cerned,  his  lordship  will  substan¬ 
tiate. 

In  July,  1805,  I  received  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weak  state  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  also  learned  that  a  strong 
squadron  was  expected  there  from 
France.  Conceiving  that  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  this  settlement,  while  it 
would  materially  contribute  to 

■V  W 

promote  the  interest  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  might  likewise  afford  facilities 
to  the  projected  conquest  of  the 
Spanish  dependencies  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  which 
was  the  main  object  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  immediately  proposed 
to  him  that  an  armament  should 
sail  without  delay  for  the  attack  of 
the  Cape.  This  proposal  was  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  I  received  my  instruc¬ 
tions  to  proceed  in  the  Diadem,  as 
commanding  officer  of  all  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  and  vessels  destined 
lor  that  service.  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne,  then  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  treasury,  was  present  at  the 
conversation  to  which  I  here  al¬ 
lude,  and  will  corroborate  my  ac¬ 
count  of  what  passed  on  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1805,  I 
took  final  leave  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
whom  I  had  a  long  conversation 
on  the  original  project  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  South  America.  Mr. 
Pitt  informed  me,  -  that,  from  the 
negotiation  then  pending  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  it  appeared  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  was  extremely  anxious 
to  attach  Spain  to  the  coalition, 
and  that  until  that  matter  should 
be  determined,  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  felt 
a  delicacy  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostile  operations  in 
South  America  $  but  that  as  soon 


as  possible  after  such  an  overture 
should  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Spanish  court,  it  was  his  fixed  in¬ 
tention  to  enter  on  the  original 
project,  and  attack  Spain  in  that 
distant,  but  most  vulnerable  quar¬ 
ter.  I  lament  extremely  that  any 
proceeding  should  have  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  stale  these  par-^ 
ticulars  relative  to  the  calculations 
upon  a  Spanish  alliance,  but  the 
fault  is  not  mine.  Any  thing  that 
serves  to  show  the  value  attached 
by  those  from  whom  I  derived  my 
appointment  to, that  object,  for  the 
execution  of  which  I  am  now 
brought  before  you  as  a  delin* 
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quent,  is  manifestly  proper  and  re* 
qiAsite  for  my  justification.  From 
what  1  have  stated,  it  will,  I  am 
confident,  appear  evident  to  every 
member  of  this  honourable  court, 
that  if  the  attack  on  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  preceded  that  on  the 
Spanish  settlements,  the  priority 
was  the  result  of  my  own  imme¬ 
diate  suggestion  to  the  late  prime 
minister.  It  will  likewise,  I  am 
persuaded,  appear  not  less  obvious 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
on  my  interview  with  that  illus¬ 
trious  statesman,  he  fully  and  une¬ 
quivocally  strengthened  the  con¬ 
viction  which  I  entertained  of  his  1 
intention  to  follow  up  the  capture 
of  the  Cape  by  an  attack  on  the 
Spanish  settlements  ;  for  at  this  fi¬ 
nal  interview,  Mr.  Pitt  desired  me 
to  furnish  Mr.  Huskisson  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  from  whom  he  was 
likely  to  obtain  any  further  infor¬ 
mation  he  might  want  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Pitt  xvas  then  leaving 
the  secretary’s  room  at  the  treasu¬ 
ry,  to  go  into  the  board-room  ;  and 
Mr.  Huskisson  coming  in  at  the 
other  door  just  at  the  moment,  I 
instantly  communicated  to  him  the 
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substance  of  what  had  passed. 
The  veracity  of  this  allegation  will 
be  confirmed  to  tins  honourable 
court  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Huskisson. 

When  this  chain  of  facts  shall 
have  been  completely  established 
by  the  concurrent  depositions  of 
lord  Melville.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  again  to  urge  to 
this  honourable  court,  that,  on  my 
leaving  England,  I  sailed  under 
the  strongest  conviction,  that  after 
having  succeeded  in  taking  the 
Cape,  nothing  would  contribute  so 
effectually  to  accomplish  the  views 
of  those  ministers,  by  whom  I  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  command, 
as  to  strike  a  blow  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  before  the  Spaniards  should  be 
prepared  against  it.  In  fact*  as 
there  was  a  necessity  for  the  squa¬ 
dron  under  my  command  to  touch 
at  St.  Salvadore  for  water,  on  its 
passage  from  England  to  the 
Cape,  it  was  naturally  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  from  the  constant  com¬ 
munication  between  St.  Salvadore 
and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  every 
information  respecting  the  naval 
and  military  force  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  would  be  transmitted  to  the 
governors  of  Monte  Video  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  Therefore,  under 
every  view  of  the  subject,  it  was 
most  advisable  not  to  defer  the 
attack  on  the  Spanish  possessions. 
Urgent,  however,  as  these  conside¬ 
rations  may  appear,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  fix  my  at¬ 
tention  altogether  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  execution  of  the  project  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Various  circumstances 
remained  to  be  weighed  and  exa¬ 
mined,  but  none  more  particularly 
than  the  original  cause  of  delay 
stated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  namely,  the 
anxiety  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
to  attach  Spain  to  the  coalition 


forming  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope  at  the  time  I  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land.  * 

Early  in  February,  1 806,  I  re¬ 
ceived  accounts  of  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  India. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  month 
I  also  received  the  news  of  lord 
Nelson’s  glorious  victory  off  Tra¬ 
falgar,  and  the  account  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  coalition  against  France,  from 
an  alliance  with  which  power  it 
was  evident  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  had  not  been  able  to  detach 
Spain. 

Towards  the  end  of  February, 
a  Danish  vesse],  which  arrived  at 
the  Cape,  brought  English  news¬ 
papers,  giving  an  account  of  the 
late  of  the  Austrian  army. 

By  the  capture  of  the  Volori- 
tnire  French  frigate,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  I  learnt  the  defeat  of  the 
Russian  army  at  Austerlitz  ;  that 
Bonaparte  was  in  possession  of 
Vienna  ;  and  that  when  Willau- 
mez’s  squadron  sailed  from  Brest, 
he  left  in  that  port  no  more  than 
six  ships  of  war,  of  which  three 
only  were  fit  for  service.  From  a 
German  officer,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Volontaire,  I  also 
collected  such  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  the  ulterior  de¬ 
stination  of  Willaumez’s  squadron, 
as  induced  me 'to  adopt  the  idea 
that,  after  cruizing  a  certain  time 
on  the  banks  ^of  Languilles,  he 
would  put  in,LP  the  Bfazils  for  wa¬ 
ter  and  refreshments,  qnd  thence 
proceed  to  the  West  Indies,  more 
especially  after  he  should  have  been 
informed  that  the  Cape  was  actu¬ 
ally  taken,  by  the  British  forces. 
Indeed,  so -strongly  did  this  pre¬ 
sumption  operate  on  my  mind, 
that  I  dispatched  a  small  copper- 
bottomed  transport-brig  to  admiral 
Cochrane,  at  Barbadoes,  to  ap¬ 
prise  him  of  what  I  conceived  was 
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the  most  likely  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  Willaumez,  as  will  appear 
by  my  letter  to  Mr.  Marsden,  da¬ 
ted  — — . 

I  also  dispatched  the  Protector 
gun-brig  to  sir  Edward  Pellew,  in 
India,  and  the  Rolla  brig,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  fall  in  with  whatever 
British  squadron  might  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  blockade  of  the  Mauri¬ 
tius. 

These  measures  of  precaution 
evince  to  the  honourable  court  my 
extreme  anxiety  to  communicate  to 
the  commander  in  chief  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  naval  forces  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  on  every  station 
liable  to  attack  from  the  enemy’s 
flying  squadrons,  such  intelligence 
as  might  enable  them  to  intercept 
those  squadrons,  or  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  and  to  afford  every  pro¬ 
tection  in  their  power  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  majesty’s  subjects. 

I  am  charged  too  with  having 
left  the  Cape  exposed  to  attack  and 
insult.  On  the  contrary,  I  main¬ 
tain,  that  through  the  well-known 
zeal,  ability,  and  judgment  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  sir  David  Baird,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  placed  in 
a  state  of  the  most  perfect  security. 

Besides,  at  the  time  when  I  left 
the  Cape,  the  winter  season  was 
about  to  commence,  during  which 
no  ships  can  lie  in  Table  Bay  with 
safety. 

Independently  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,!  would  ask,  How  often  has 
the  Cape  been  without  a  single  ship 
of  war  to  assist  in  its  defence  du¬ 
ring  the  time  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  British  forces  in  the  late  wur, 
and  the  flag  of  the  naval  com¬ 
manding  officer  on  the  station  left 
flying  on  board  of  a  small  vessel, 
scarcely  capable  of  making  any  re¬ 
sistance  ?  Indeed,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  expectation  of  the  arrival  at 
tlie  Cape  of  some  men  of  war  from 


England,  I  left  an  order,  dated  the 
13th  of  April,  1806,  addressed  to 
any  naval  officer  who  might  arrive 
there,  and  be  junior  to  myself,  by 
which  order  he  or  they  were  at 
perfect  liberty  either  to  remain  at 
the  Cape,  or  to  follow  me  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  should  appear 
most  for  the  benefit  of  his  majesty’s 
service,  after  a  consultation  with 
sir  David  Baird  on  the  subject.  If 
I  am  asked  why  I  was  so  anxious 
to  leave  the  Cape  in  such  apparent 
haste,  as  not  to  wait  for  the  arrival  ; 
of  the  men  of  war  from  England,  , 
my  answer  is  simply  this  :  I  was 
fearful  that  the  delay  in  my  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Cape,  added  to  the 
probable  length  of  the  passage 
from  that  promontory  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  might  de-  ■ 
feat  the  object  of  the  expedition,  by 
retarding  my  arrival  at  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  until  that  season,  which,  , 
from  the  information  I  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  respecting  the  navigation  . 
of  this  river,  might  render  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sail  up  high  enough  to 
attack  either  of  the  settlements  of 
Monte  Video  or  Buenos  Ayres. 

Another  point  to  which  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
honourable  court  is  this,  that  from  : 
the  manner  in  which  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralty  replies  to  my  let¬ 
ter  of  the  9th  of  April,  wherein  I 
apprised  that  board  of  my  intend¬ 
ed  departure  for  the  Rio  de  la  Pla¬ 
ta,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  - 
Spanish  possessions,  I  had  a  just 
right  to  suppose  that  the  admiralty 
board  did  not  disapprove  of  my 
having  sailed  with  the  squadron  on 
that  service  ;  for  certainly  it  is  ra¬ 
tional  to  infer,  that  some  expression 
of  their  displeasure  would  have 
been  inserted  in  Mr.  Marsden’s  let¬ 
ter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
mine  of  the  date  before  mentioned. 
Am  I  not  therefore  justified,  sir,  in 
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constrain  o'  the  silence  observed  on 

o 

this  head,  as  at  least  a  tacit  ac¬ 
knowledgement  on  the  part  of  that 
board,  which  has  now  brought  me 
to  trial  for  having  undertaken  the 
expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres 
without  orders,  that  it  did  not  then 
excite  their  dissatisfaction  ? 

But,  in  truth,  the  importance 
which  the  admiralty  now  profess  to 
attach  to  the  Cape,  seerns  extremely 
singular,  when  contrasted  with  the 
opinions,  which,  from  Mr.  Mars- 
den’s  letter  to  me,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  my  account  of  its 
capture,  they  appeared  to  entertain 
of  it  ;  indeed,  the  tame,  the  cold 
terms  of  that  letter  would  natu¬ 
rally  induce  an  idea,  either  that  the 
admiralty  thought  the  Cape  of 
little  value  in  itself,  or  that  it  was 
of  no  consequence  comparatively 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Really  estimating  the 
Cape  as  it  deserves,  it  would  have 
been  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
letter,  that  the  admiralty  were 
aware  of,  and  highly  prized,  that 
ultimate  object  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  their  conduct. 
When  the  acquisition  was  made, 
not'  one  solitary  expression  of 
thanks  was  pronounced  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  owing,  and  yet  I 
am  to  be  condemned  for  having 

t  j 

exposed  that  acquisition  even  to 
imaginary  hazard.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  capture  was  passed 
over  in  silence  when  I  might  have 
been  gratified  ;  but  it  is  loudly  en¬ 
hanced  when  the  object  is  to  de¬ 
press  me.  Whence  this  difference, 
I  leave  it  to  your  reflections,  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  I  leave  it  to  the  reflections 
of  my  country. 

My  letter  of  the  9th  of  April 
was  received  by  the  admiralty 
board  in  June  last,' and  it  vras  not 
till  the  end  of  August  that  admiral 
Sterling  sailed  to  supersede  me, 


wdth  an  order  of  recall.  If  my 
conduct  in  having  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  had  been  really  disap¬ 
proved  by  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters,  wrhy,  on  their  perusal  of  my 
dispatches,  was  not  the  admiralty 
board  directed  to  send  out  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  to  signify  to  me  their 
disapprobation  of  my  conduct  in 
having  sailed  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  specific  orders  to  that  effect, 
by  which  means  also,  the  visionary 
exposure  of  the  Cape  would  have 
been  of  near  three  months’  dura¬ 
tion  ?  No  reason  whatever  can  be 
assigned  for  their  having  kept  me 
so  long-  in  such  a  state  of  anxious 
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suspense,  except,  indeed,  the  un¬ 
certainty  which  the  British  cabinet 
seems  to  have  been  in  at  the  time  re¬ 
specting  the  conduct  to  be  pursued 
in  the  event  of  my  enterprise  being 
crowned  with  success,  on  account 
of  the  negotiation  then  pending  at 
Paris.— In  truth,  sir,  it  is  manifest, 
from  every  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  admiralty  board,  that  at  that 
time  they  had  no  intention  what¬ 
ever  to  arraign  me  for  this  success¬ 
ful  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  with  which  I  maintain 
every  commanding  officer,  on  a 
distant  station,  is  vested,  and  which 
he  has  a  right  to  exert  for  the 
good  of  liis  country.  The  super- 
session,  I  conceive,  was  meant  as 
the  extreme  measure  of  punish- 
-ment. 

Indeed,  sir,  were  not  our  naval 
and  military  commanders,  em¬ 
ployed  in  foreign  service,  and  in  di¬ 
stant  quarters,  allowed  a  latitude 
for  die  exercise  of  their  disc  re  Von, 
what  ill  consequences  would  often 
arise  to  his  majesty’s  service  ! 

Numerous  precedents  exist  which 
fully  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  po¬ 
sition,  some  of  which  may  pro¬ 
bably  occur  to  the  recollection  of 
the  members  of  the  court.  Amongst 
( E )  others 
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others  which  present  themselves  to 
niv  memory  at  this  moment,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  mention  the  cbup-dc - 
main  which  put  the  British  crown 
in  possession  ofGibraltar.  Sir  Geo. 
Rooke  had  no  orders  for  undertak¬ 
ing  that  bold  enterprise,  nor  was 
he  arraigned  by  his  superiors  at 
home,  for  having  exercised  his  dis¬ 
cretion  on  that  occasion  :  on  the 
contrary,  his  majesty  did  every 
honour  to  his  enterprising*  mind. 

In  the  American  war,  sir  Peter 
Parker,  I  believe,  and  general 
Lalling,  the  then  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  commanders  at  Jamaica, 
concerted  an  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  settlement  at  Omoah, 
which  was  to  a  certain  degree 
successful.  No  blame,  I  under¬ 
stand,  was  attached  to  either  of 
those  officers,  for  having  directed 
this  attack  without  orders. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,  1793,  lord  Hood  entered 
Toulon,  and  afterwards  attacked 
Corsica,  without  orders,  and,  I 
believe,  against  the  opinion  of  the 
general,  who  would  not  cooperate 
with  him.  Yet  that  admiral  was 
not  brought  before  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  for  having  so  acted  ;  or  was  it 
ever  known  that  his  conduct  was 
censured. 

In  1796,  lord  St.  Vincent  (then 
sir  John  Jervis)  sent  the  heroic 
Nelson  to  attack  Ten<  nfe,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  information  which  he 
received,  that  two  ships  had  loaded 
their  treasure  there.  Every  person 
is  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  that 
expedition,  which  lost  to  the  coun¬ 
try  so  many  brave  men,  on  ac¬ 
count  of which,  notwithstanding  the 
disastrous  result  of  this  intended 
couf-de-maiu,  which  was  incontes¬ 
tably  undertaken  without  orders 
from  any  superior  authority,  it  is 
certain  that  no  public  inquiry 
was  ever  instituted  against  lord 


St.  Vincent,  although,  if  an  opinion 
were  to  be  framed  from  the  event 
only,  without  considering  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  enterprise,  there  would 
perhaps  appear  sufficient  ground  on 
which  an  accusation  might  have 
been  expected  and  supported 
against  that  commander.  But  let 
the  court  particularly  look  at  the 
letter  recently  published  from  that 
illustrious  officer  lord  Nelson  to 
sir  Simon  Taylor,  of  Jamaica,  re¬ 
lative  to  his  discretion  in  going 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
West  Indies. 

These  precedents,  sir,  will  clearly 
prove  the  existence  and  toleration 
of  that  discretionary  power  on 
which  I  have  acted. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  when  the 
admiralty  learnt  by  my  letter  of 
the  9th  of  April,  that  I  had  sailed 
with  the  squadron  under  my  orders 
for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  board 
did  not  at  first  apparently  disap¬ 
prove  of  my  conduct  ;  and  I  think- 
I  am  borne  out  in  this  conclusion 
by  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Marsden’s  let¬ 
ter,  acknowledging  miiae  of  the 
dare  last  mentioned.  The  letter  in 
question  is  dated  August  6,  and  is 
in  the  following  terms  : 

“  vSir, — I  have  received  and  com* 
municated  to  my  lords  commis-1 
sinners  of  the  admiralty  yonr  let-' 
ter  of  the  8th  of  April  last,  inform¬ 
ing  them  of  your  intended  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  the  squadron  undei 
your  orders.  I  am,  &c. 

“Wm.  Marsden.’ 

'  Now,  sir,  on  comparing  the  pre¬ 
ceding  letter,  with  a  letter  from  Mr 
Marsden,  dated  the  1st  of  March 
1806,  in  answer  to  one  from  me 
conveying  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  I  cannot  but  suppose  mus 
have  been  gratifying,  the  two  let 
ters  willprove  to  be  written  exact!; 
in  the  same  style.  The  letter  of  th 
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1st  of  March  is  as  follows  : 

“  Sir,- 
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<J  Sir, — I  have  received  and  laid 
before  my  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty  your  letter  of  the 
13th  of  January  last,  with  the  se¬ 
veral  papers  therein  referred  to,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  capitulation  of  the 
town  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

“  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

“  Wm.  Marsden.” 

The  conclusion  which  I  think 
every  unprejudiced  man  would 
draw  from  the  perusal  of  these  two 
letters  is,  that  if  the  admiralty 
board  di#d  not  judge  proper  to  ex¬ 
press  to  me  any  approbation,  not 
merely  of  my  own  conduct,  as 
commander  of  the  naval  force  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Cape, 
but  that  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
who  contributed  to  this  conquest, 
still  the  board  could  not  well  be 
displeased  with  it ;  and  that  by  their 
secretary  having  left  me  also  in  the 
dark,  or  rather  to  my  own  conjec¬ 
tures,  in  his  reply  to  my  letter  ac¬ 
quainting  him  of  my  having  sailed 
with  the  squadron  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  it  was  equally  presumable 
that  the  board  did  not  then  disap¬ 
prove  of  my  having  proceeded  on 
that  expedition,— that  is,  by  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  two  let¬ 
ters,  they  looked  upon  the  capture 
of  the  Cape,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  squadron's  sailing  to  Pdo  de 
la  Plata,  precisely  in  the  same  point 
of  view,  or  that  one  was  as  likely 
to  meet  their  approbation,  or  to 
prove  advantageous  to  the  country, 
as  the  other. 

Sir  Home  Popham  having  con¬ 
cluded  his  defence,  which  lasted 
about  four  hours,  the  deputy  judge 
advocate  proceeded  to  call  over 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  summoned  to  appear  at  the 
court-martial,  to  give  their  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  and  orders,  &c.  given 
to  sir  Home  Popham? 
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The  witnesses  having  answered 
to  their  names,  were  directed  to 
withdraw,  and  wait  until  their  re¬ 
spective  evidence  were  called  for. 
Lord  Melville  sworn,  and  examined 
by  sir  Home  Popham. 

O.  Will  your  lordship  have  the 
goodness  to  relate  to  the  court  all 
the  circumstances  in  your  recol¬ 
lection,  respecting  the  communica¬ 
tions  I  held  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
your  lordship,  collectively  and 
individually,  respecting  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  South  America  ? 

A.  Some  time  after  I  came  to 
the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty, 

I  had  occasion  to  learn,  that  the 
administration  preceding  that  of 
which  I  formed  a  part  held  com¬ 
munications  with  general  Miranda, 
respecting  some  project  he  enter¬ 
tained  relative  to  South  America. 

I  did  not  immediately  give  much 
attention  to  that  subject,  because, 
not  being  then  at  war  with  Spain,  I 
did  not  think  that,  consistently 
with  that  consideration,  this  coun¬ 
try  could  take  any  active  part  in 
the  business.  In  the  progress  of 
the  summer  of  the  year  1804,  and 
particularly  towards  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  I  had  little  doubt,  from 
the  official  situation  I  held  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  and  from 
communications  with  the  heads  of 
other  public  departments,  that  such 
a  war  would  soon  take  place.  I 
therefore  thought  it  my  duty, 
through  sir  Evan  Nepean  and 
others,  who  I  had  reason  to  think 
were  acquainted  with  what  passed 
under  the  former  administration, 
to  inform  myself  more  minutely 
relatively  to  the  views  of  general 
Miranda.  I  likewise  had  more  than 
one  confidential  communication,with 
general  Miranda  himself;  and  the 
result  of  my  opinion  was,  that,  al¬ 
though  it  might  not  be  wise  or  ex- 
pedient,  or  perhaps  within  the 
(E2)  means 
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means  of  this  country,  at  that  time 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  full 
extent,  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  to  this  country  so  far  to 
watch  the  progress  of  his  operations 
as  to  make  use  of  them,  if  they 
could  be  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  opening  the  ports  of 
South  America  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  this  country  ;  and 
upon  that  principle,  as  well  as  upon 
every  other  public  subject,  I  had 
almost  daily  communications,  both 
in  town  and  at  Wimbledon,  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  then  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  subject  was  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  my  consideration,  because, 
for  many  years  past,  particularly 
in  1796,  f  had  occasion  to  consider 
it  very  maturely  in  concert  with  the 
then  board  of  admiralty.  I  was  at 
that  time  secretary  of  state  for  the 
war  department.  In  consequence 
of  the  conversations  I  had  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  as  already  mentioned, 
about  the  month  of  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  from  the  capture  of 
four  French  frigates,  I  desired  sir 
Home  Popham  to  attend  me,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
attend  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself  at  any 
time  we  had  occasion  to  consult 
him  j  and  I  think  about  the  same 
time  the  ship  Diadem  being  vacant, 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  sir  Home,  dated 
Wimbledon,  1st  Nov.  1801,  staling 
that  gen.  Miranda  not  being  more 
urgent  with  them  than  With  me, 
as  he  thought  we  were  at  war  with 
Spain,  to  commence  an  attack  on 
Spanish  America,  and  not  knowing 
anything  more  convenient  than  to 
place  sir  Home  on  hoard  the  Dia¬ 
dem,  the  letter  directed  him,  if  the 
weather  was  fair,  to  come  up.  Th:s 
letter  was  not  signed  bv  the  official 
secretary,  but  sent  by  myself.  Sir 
Home  Popham  came  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  I  had  many  communica¬ 


tions  with  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  conversations  held  with  Mr* 
Pitt,  from  day  to  day,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  those  communications  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  peiiod  I  remain¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty- 
I  ceased  to  be  in  that  situation  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  8th  of  April, 
1805.  I  had  many  interviews  with 
Mr.  Pitt  after  that  period,  indeed 
during  the  whole  remaining  period 
of  his  life,  till  our  final  separation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 806  ; 
from  that  time  I  ceased  to  be  his 
colleague  in  office,  and  I  made  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  avoid  all  con¬ 
versation  with  him  upon  subjects  of 
a  political  nature,  so  that,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  I  can  speak  to 
nothing  after  the  8th  of  April, 
]  805,  but  the  last  time  I  saw  Mr* 
Pitt  was  in  1 806. 

O.  Does  your  lordship  recollect 
directing  me  to  attend  Mr.  Pitt,  at 
WTimbledon,  when  we  discussed  all 
Miranda’s  views  ?  and  when  there 
was  no  person  present  but  yourself 
and  him  ? 

A.  I  recollect  such  a  circum¬ 
stance,  and  interview,  but  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  the  pre¬ 
cise  month. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  night  of  the 
day  that  Mr.  Pitt  went  to  Wey¬ 
mouth  to  the  king  ? 

A.  It  was  very  likely  to  he  on 
that  night,  as  he  went  from  my 
house. 

Q,  Does  your  lordship  recollect, 
after  conversing  with  Mr.  Pitt  on 
that  subject,  as  to  the  readiest  way 
for  forwarding  all  the  views  of  gen. 
Miranda,  Mr.  PitPs  directing  me  to 
draw  up,  in  concert  with  him,  a 
memoir,  explaining  all  the  views  of 
general  Miranda,  from  time  to  time 
communicated  to  me,  and  deliver¬ 
ing  it,  through  myself,  or  by  him, 
to  Mr.  Pitt  ? 

A.  I  recollect  perfectly  well  re¬ 
ceiving 
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ceivine  such  a  memorial,  and  being- 
very  glad  to  know  the  full  extent 
-of  general  Miranda’s  views ;  but 
certainly  avoided  to  commit  my¬ 
self,  or  the  British  government, 
beyond  the  object  I  have  already 
stated  relative  to  South  America  ; 


upon  which  subject  I  had  certainly 
entertained  a  most  anxious  wish  at 
that  time,  and  almost  from  that 
time  until  I  was  called  to  take  the 
public  concerns  under  my  more  im¬ 
mediate  consideration,  and  that 
anxiety  certainly  never  diminished, 
but  much  increased  in  consequence 
of  all  the  events  which  for  some 
years  past  had  taken  place  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and 
above  all,  Gn  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

O.  In  consequence  of  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  great  pressure  of  business,  it 
is  possible  you  may  not  recollect 
all  the  circumstances  relative  to 
this  object  as  well  as  myself,  who 
had  nothing  else  to  think  of ;  but 
you  may  recollect  employing  me 
to  draw  up  such  a  memoir  ? 

A.  I  certainly  did  employ  you 
to  draw  up  such  a  memoir,  and  I 
thought  I  expressed  myself  so  be¬ 
fore. 


Q.  Does  your  lordship,  when 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  appoint 
me  to  the  Diadem,  recollect  that 
it  was  for  prosecuting  some  of  the 
plans  mentioned  in  the  said  me¬ 
moir  ? 


A.  When  sir  Home  Popbam 
was  appointed  to  the  Diadem,  the 
object  then  immediately  in  view 
was  to  co-operate,  either  with  or 
without  Miranda,  in  such  objects 
as,  mentioned  in  the  memoir,  might 
be  thought  conducive  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Britain. 

Q.  Does  your  lordship  recollect 
so  far  as  to  bring  under  your  con¬ 
templation,  whether  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced,  tfyit  the  part  in 


which  I  was  particularly  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  was  to  restrict  me  to  the 
particular  object  of  the  Cape,  or  to 
allow  me  a  discretion  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  other  objects,  with  a  view  to 
open  tbe.markets  of  South  America? 

A.  Undoubtedly  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  market  was  the  great  object ; 
but  I  cannot  speak  to  any  further 
details  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
business.  The  business  was  not  so 
far  advanced  as  to  be  the  subject 
of detailed  instructions, which  might 
have  fixed  the  particulars  more 
firmly  in  my  memory.  It  occurs 
to  me,  at  this  moment,  as  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  coast  of  South 
America,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trinidad,  was  at  one  time  looked 
upon  as  a  probable  scene  for  ope¬ 
rations. 

O.  On  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  did  your  lordship 
consider  it  as  an  object  materially 
advancing  the  great  object  Mr. 
Pitt  and  you  had  in  view  with  re¬ 
spect  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Jarvis  objected  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  court  considered  it  a 
mere  question  of  opinion,  and  over¬ 
ruled  the  objection. 

Sir  Plome  Popham  said,  that  by 
the  question  he  only  meant  to  prove 
the  opinion  of  the  ,  cabinet  as  to 
tHeir  original  plan  of  attacking 
South  America,  and  their  design 
to  follow  up  that  intention. 

Mr.  Jarvis  answered,  that  it  was 
quite  sufficient  for  him  that  the 
court  objected  to  his  opinion,  to 
ind  ice  him  to  relinquish  it. 

A.  No  doubt  tlie  capture  of 
Buenos  Ayres  was  h  ighly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  object  we  had  in  view; 
but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  if  I  may 
not  have  taken  thatirripression  from 
the  circumstance  of  Buenos  Ayres 
having  been  one  of  the  specific  ob¬ 
jects  m  view  when  the  armament 
was  in  coivte inflation  in  the  year 
(ES)  1798  : 
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17 93  ;  I  remember  there  was  an 
armament  then  in  contemplation 
which  was  to  go  round  Cape  Horn, 
and  take  Buenos  Ayres  in  Its  way. 

Q.  Does  your  lordship  recollect 
my  having  been  confidentially  em¬ 
ployed,  both  in  the  late  and  pre¬ 
sent  war,  by  different  members  of 
the  cabinet  ? 

A.  I  certainly  know  sir  Home 
Popham  was  employed  confiden¬ 
tially  by  the  different  members  of 
the  cabinet  which  he  alludes  to. 

Q.  Is  it  in  your  lordship’s  con¬ 
templation,  that,  in  the  execution 
of  those  instructions,  circumstances 
arose  which  were  not  provided  for 
in  my  instructions,  nor  indeed 
could  they  be  ;  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  I  exercised  any  very 
large  discretion  to  obtain  the  great 
object  for  which  I  was  so  employed; 
I  particularly  allude  to  one  of  my 
missions  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  h  ? 

Mr.  Jarvis  objected  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  upon  the  grounds,  that  the 
prisoner  sought  to  infer  that,  be¬ 
cause  he  had,  upon  other  occasions, 
exercised  an  enlarged  discretion,  he 
was  therefore  warranted  to  do  so  on 
this  occasion. 

Sir  Home  Popham. — I  used  it  to 
show  that  I  was  meeting  the  object 
of  the  government  by  whom  I  was 
so  employed,  and  as  a  justification 
for  my  deviating  from  my  oiiginal 
instructions. 

The  Court. — You  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  trouble  yourself  as  to  hav¬ 
ing  before  exercised  an  enlarged 
discretion  ;  you  had  no  reasonable 
right  to  presume,  that  the  exercise 
of  a  large  discretion,  in  this  case, 
was  admissible  ;  and  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  sir  Home  Popham  to  show, 
that  officers  had  generally  exercised 
a  discretionary  power. 

Lord  Melville. — I  really  would 
state  the  affair  fully,  but  I  am  ex¬ 
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tremely  embarrassed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  lest  I  may  be  led  to  disclose 
confidential  matter  which  should 
not  be  made  public.  But  I  may 
give  a  general  answer ;  that  I  know, 
sir  Home  Popham  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  confidentially,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  approbation  of  go¬ 
vernment. 

Admiral  Stanhope. — He  may, 
I  think,  answer  this  question,  in 
order  to  show,  that  sir  Home  Pop? 
ham  was,  upon  other  occasions, 
permitted  to  exercise  discretionary 
powers. 

Cross  exam  hied  by  Mr .  'Jarvis. 

Q.  Was  sir  Home  Popham  ap¬ 
pointed  by  your  lordship  to  the 
Diadem  with  a  view  to  carry  offen¬ 
sive  operations  against  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  what  part  of  it  in  parti¬ 
cular  ? 

A.  I  believe  sir  H.  Popham  was 
appointed  to  that  ship  with  a  view 
of  cooperating  with  general  Mi¬ 
randa,  to  the  extent  of  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  of  his  proceedings, 
which  would  lead  to  the  acquiring, 
on.  the  continent  of  South  America, 
a  trade  favourable  to  this  country  ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  any  precise 
place  having  been  appointed. 

Q.  Was  sir  Home  Popham  ap¬ 
pointed  by  your  lordship  to  any 
command  authorising  him  to  attack 
any  part  of  South  America  ? 

A.  Certainly  not,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  Is  there  any  note,  or  official 
document,  on  the  records  of  the 
admiralty,  in  your  lordship’s  recol¬ 
lection,  stating  the  object  for  which 
sir  Home  Popham  was  appointed  to 
the  Diadem  ? 

A.  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute 
certainty,  but  I  should  think  there 
is  not. 

Q.  Your  lordship  has  said,  that 
Buenos  Ayres  was  the  principal 
object  in  view,  when  the  armanent 
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was  in  contemplation,  in  1796  ; 
had  your  lordship  that  place  in 
contemplation  at  any  time  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  Spanish 
war,  up  to  the  time  your  lordship 
retired  from  office  ? 

A.  At  all  times,  and  in  every 
conversation  X  have  had  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  X  make  no  doubt:  Buenos 
Ayres  was  often  the  subject  ©f  dis¬ 
cussion.  My  reason  for  being  so 
confident  of  this  is,  that  in  all  the 
consideration  I  gave  to  the  subject 
of  South  America,  whether  the  at¬ 
tack  was  to  be  made  upon  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale,  I  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  the 
most  important  position  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Great  Britain  on  that  side 
of  South  America. 

Q.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  your  lordship  whether,  with 
those  opinions,  it  was  determined 
by  his  majesty’s  then  ministers  to 
make  any  attack  upon  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  whether  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  was  appointed  to  any  com¬ 
mand  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  had  ever  collec¬ 
tively  come  to  any  resolution  to 
make  any  attack  upon  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  it  will  be  recollected,  af¬ 
ter  what  1  have  already  stated,  that 
it  was  only  for  a  few  months  after 
the  beginning  of  1805  I  remained 
in  office. 

Q.  By  the  Court. — Whether  were 
the  objects,  upon  which  sir  Home 
was  employed  by  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  which  he  used  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  his  conduct,  approved 
of  ?  Was  he  employed  as  a  captain 
in  his  majesty’s  navy,  or  on  service 
of  a  nature  distinct  and  different 
from  the  naval  service  ? 

A.  Upon  those  of  the  latter  de¬ 
scription,  except  one  circumstance 
in  the  Red  Sea,  which  admits  of 
some  exception. 


By  sir  Home  Popham ♦ 

Q.  Was  it  customary  to  enter  a 
minute  at  the  admiralty,  when  an 
officer  was  selected  by  the  cabinet, 
or  the  leading  members  of  it,  to 

O  7 

make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
secret  service  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  submitted  to  their  considera¬ 
tion  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Sturgess  Bourne  was  next 
examined  ;  but  his  evidence  was  of 
little  importance. 

Mr.  Hush  isson  sworsi,  and  examined 
hy  sir  Home  Popham , 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  year  1805,  on 
the  subject  of  South  America,  and 
particularly  Buenos  Ayres;  and  did 
you  by  his  directions  take  any  steps 
respecting  myself? 

A.  I  had  many  frequent  conver¬ 
sations  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject 
of  South  America,  and  I  might  say 
particularly  with  respect  to  Buenos 
Ayres, 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state 
the  nature  of  those  conversations 
with  Mr.  Pitt  in  general ;  but  X 
do  not  wish  to  exact  from  you  any 
thing  that  can  affect  the  interests  of 
the  state,  or  of  individuals,  however 
materially  such  disclosures  might 
serve  my  purpose. 

A.  I  believe,  almost  on  every  oc¬ 
casion  Mr.  Pitt  conversed  with  me 
on  the  subject  of  South  America, 
his  attention  was  called  to  that  part 
of  the  globe  particularly  by  some 
incident  or  occurrence.  A  person 
brought  to  me  a  plan  or  chart  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  had 
been  recently,  as  he  informed  me, 
published  at  Paris,  tire  original 
being  taken  from  the  depot  of  the 
king  of  Spain  at  Madrid;  and  he 
added,  that  he  had  intelligence 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  plan 
( E  4 )  would 
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would  shortly  be  of  use  to  some 
part  of  the  French  navy,  who 
would  probably  find  their  way  with 
troops  to  that  settlement.  Know¬ 
ing  this  person  was  one  on  whom 
Mr.  Pitt  could  place  reliance,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Pitt  what  that  person  told  me. 
Mr.  Pitt  stated  to  me,  generally, 
the  views  he  entertained  with  re¬ 
spect  to  South  America  ;  and  he 
generally  conceived  that  it  would 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
this  country  to  maintain  our  naval 
superiority,  and  the  facilities  to 
which  that  superiority  would  ena¬ 
ble  us  in  distant  operations  against 
South  America,  if  obliged  to  carry 
on  the  war,  as  the  success  of  the 
confederacy  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  did  not  correspond  with  his 
wishes,  and  it  was  also  desirable  to 
prevent  the  French  doing  that 
which  they  certainly  would  do,  if 
not  anticipated  ;  namely,  by  our 
taking  possession  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  South  America  :  he 
was  therefore  disposed  to  give  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  person  who  gave  that  in¬ 
formation,  and  hoped  we  should  be 
beforehand  with  the  superiority  of 
naval  resources.  This  was  the  ge¬ 
neral  subject  of  the  conversation. 
I  can  only  state  very  generally  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  desire,  but  I 
cannot  say  more,  without  being  so 
g  uarded  as  scarcely  ta  render  my¬ 
self  Intelligible.  I  did  take  further 
steps  to  obtain  information  respect¬ 
ing  Buenos  Ayres,  and  put  a  series 
of  questions  to  learn  whether  any 
French  force  were  likely  to  arrive 
there,  and  also  took  preliminary 
steps  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
capture  by  a  British  force.  Those 
steps  were  taken  very  shortly  after 
the  explanations  •were  given  to 
sir  Home,  and  the  person  spoken 
of  in  these  conversations  as  a  per¬ 
son  with  whom  he  had  communi¬ 


cated,  and  who  had  given  him 
much  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  Mr.  Pitt  de¬ 
sired  you  to  take  some  preliminary 
steps,  as,  in  case  of  the  continuance 
of  the  w~ar,  it  would  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  commence  operations 
in  South  America,  and  still  greater 
to  anticipate  the  su n nosed  views  of 
France  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
Do  you  know  of  any  circumstances 
which  happened  to  occasion  him  to 
change  his  opinion  as  to  the  value 
he  set  on  the  objects  of  his  views  in 
South  America  ? 

A.  I  believe  his  views  in  South 
America  were  not  confined  to  the 
mere  object  of  introducing  British 
manufactures:  but  I  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  belief  that  any  of  his  views, 
with  respect  to  that  country,  were  at 
all  changed. 

O.  Do  you  think  his  views  ma- 

''w  -- 

terially  increased  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  rapid  successes  of 
the  French  on  the  continent,  and 
from  shutting  up  the  ports  of  the 
continent  against  our  trade  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Jarvis . 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Pitt  at  any  time  state 
to  you,  that  sir  Home  Popham  had 
any  positive  or  provisional  instruc¬ 
tions  to  proceed  to  South  America 
after  the  reduction  of  the  Cape,  in 
the  event  of  success  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  ? 

A.  I  never  understood  that  he 
had  such  instructions. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  from  con¬ 
versations  with  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he 
had  not  in  his  contemplation  the  at¬ 
tack  of  Buenos  Ayres  afier  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Cape  ? 

A.  From  the  conversations  I  have 
had  with  Mr.  Pitt,  I  rather  under¬ 
stood  that  any  attack  upon  Buenos 

Ayres 
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Ayres  was  not  in  bis  contempla¬ 
tion  when  sir  Home  Popham  sail¬ 
ed  tor  the  Cape. 

Fourth  Day. 

Mr.  Marsden,  chief  secretary  of 
the  admiralty,  was  now  examined, 
but  his  evidence  went  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  point.-— Captain  King,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  were  then 
examined,  who  deposed  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  character  and  officer-like 
conduct  of  sir  Home. 

Fifth  Fay . 

The  court  having  met,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  having  taken  his  place,  the 
president  addressed  him  nearly  as 
•follows : — 

“  Sir  Home  Popham,  the  court 
.did  not  consider  your  defence  closed 
yesterday  at  its  rising  ;  you  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  proceed  in 
calling  further  evidence  in  support 
of  your  defence.’’ 

Sir  Plome  Popham. — I  feel  I  am 
highly  obliged  to  the  court  for  their 
indulgence,  and  by  no  means  wish 
to  trespass  further  on  the  time  of 
the  court.  I  had  three  or  four  wit¬ 
nesses  more  to  examine,  but  they 
chiefly  go  to  corroborate  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  captain  King  ;  I  do  not, 
therefore,  now  mean  to  call  them ; 
but  that  it  may  not  go  abroad  to 
the  wmrld  that  I  had  but  one  soli¬ 
tary  witness  to  support  my  defence, 

1  request,  as  an  indulgence  from 
the  court,  that  an  entry  may  be 
made  of  their  names  upon  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  its  proceedings,  as  having 
been  adduced  by  me. 

The  president. — As  far  as  the 
evidence  goes  to  answer  the  charge, 
it  would  be  perfectly  right  that  you 
should  examine  witnesses.  The 
court  arc  of  opinion,  that  you  be  at 
liberty  to  have  the  names  of  those 


witnesses  entered  as  proposed  to  be 
called  by  you,  and  that  the  court 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  but  did  not 
think  it  necessary. 

Sir  Home  Popham  — I  am  truly 
grateful  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
court,  and  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  they  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  propose.  I  had  intended  to  call 
captain  Parker,  who  had  formerly 
sailed  from  his  station  off  the  Cape 
to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  conceiving  it  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  I  also  intended  to  have 
called  Mr.  Maclean,  who  wuis  the 
secretary  and  confidential  agent  of 
admiral  Christian,  to  show-  that  he 
had  secret  orders  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Spanish  settlements ;  and 

I  also  meant  to  have  called  captain 
Dundas  as  a  precedent  analogous 
to  my  case.  I  shall  further  request 
the  court  to  permit  me  to  deliver  in 
a  number  of  papers,  all  of  which, 
except  a  very  few,  have  already 
been  read  in  the  course  of  my  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  this  I  do  to  the  end 
that  it  may  not  appear  in  the 
minutes  of  this  trial,  that  I  have 
no  documentary  evidence  to  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement  made  in 
my  defence.  I  trust  that  all  tire 
communications  between  the  board 
of  admiralty  and  myself  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  proper  evidence. 

The  list  of  papers  was  then  read, 
and  admitted  as  evidence. 

Sir  Ho  toe  then  concluded  his  de¬ 
fence,  by  addressing  the  court  to  the 
following;  effect : — “  I  have  now 
closed  my  defence,  and  throw  my¬ 
self  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
this  honourable  court.  My  feel¬ 
ings  and  my  character  have  suffer¬ 
ed,  but  I  trust  your  judgment  will 
relieve  the  one,  and  your  wisdom 
and  discernment  rescue  the  other. 

II  in  my  zeal  I  have  exceeded  the 
strict  limits  cl  discretion,  1  hope  it 

will 
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will  be  allowed  that  I  have  been 
actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  honour,  the  glory,  and 
the  interests  of  my  country.  In 
the  prosecution  of  those  great  ob¬ 
jects,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  add  to  his  majesty’s  possessions 
two  great  capitals,  of  two  opposite 
quarters. of  the  globe  ;  and  upon  a 
close  examination  of  my  defence,  I 
trust  it  will  appear, 

*  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offeftd- 
ingd 

I  rely  that  my  conduct,  though 
perhaps  erroneous,  through  the  ex¬ 
cess  ef  my  zeal,  wras  excusable  for 
its  motives,  before  this  court  and 
my  country.  And  that  the  result 
wall  justify  the  hope  I  now  entertain 
of  an  honourable  acquittal.” 

The  court  being  now  cleared,  the 
members  continued  in  deliberation 
for  nearly  four  hours. 

At  a  quarter  before  three  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  the  auditory 
admitted. 

Sir  Home  Popham  having  taken 
his  place,  the  deputy  judge  advo¬ 
cate  proceeded  to  deliver  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court.  Pie  first  read 
the  charge  against  sir  Home,  and 
continued  to  the  following  effect  : 

“  The  court  is  of  opinion  that 
the  charges  have  been  proved 
against  the  said  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  : — that  the  withdrawing,  with¬ 
out  orders  so  to  do,  the  whole  of 
any  naval  force  from  the  place 
wherein  it  is  directed  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  employing  it  in 
distant  operations  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  more  especially  if  the  success 
of  such  operations  should  be  likely 
to  prevent  its  speedy  return,  may 
be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  ;  as  the  success  of  any  plan 
formed  by  his  majesty’s  ministers 
for  operations  against  the  enemy, 


in  which  such  naval  force  might  be 
included,  may,  by  such  removal, 
be  entirely  prevented.  And  the 
court  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  said  captain  sir 
Home  Popham,  in  the  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  wThole  of  the  naval  force 
under  his  command  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Plope,  and  the  proceeding 
therewith  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
w^as  highly  censurable  ;  but,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  circumstances,  doth 
adjudge  him  to  be  only  severely  re¬ 
primanded,  and  he  is  accordingly 
severely  reprimanded.” 

Upon  sir  Home  Popham  getting 
out  of  the  ship  into  the  boat,  he  was 
cheered  by  acclamations  from  a 
vast  number  of  boats  which  waited 
the  issue  of  the  trial,  and  also  from 
an  immense  multitude  assembled 
on  the  beach.  As  soon  as  sir 
Home  had  landed,  the  acclama¬ 
tions  W'ere  repeated,  and  the  horses 
w-ere  taken  from  the  carriage  that 
waited  to  convey  him  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings  ;  which  sir  Home  perceiving, 
he  declined  entering  the  carriage, 
and,  after  thanking  the  people  for 
their  attention,  exhorted  them  to 
disperse,  in  order  that  no  im¬ 
proper  imputation  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  their  conduct.  But  the 
people  continued  to  follow’-  him  un¬ 
til  he  reached  the  house  of  captain 
Madden,  and  expressing,  as  they 
went  along,  the  strongest  interest 
in  his  fate. 

SUSSEX -ASSIZES,  CROWN  SIDE. 

1 7*  JamesVaughan  Everell,  a  gen¬ 
teel  young  man,  aged  tw'enty-four, 
was  indicted  for  maliciously  point¬ 
ing  a  pistol,  loaded  with  ball,  at 
Victor  Amadee  Raymond,  and  pull¬ 
ing  the  trigger,  w  ith  intent  to  mur¬ 
der  him. 

Mr.  Courthope  stated,  that  this 
was  a  case  of  melancholy  atrocity 
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on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  who 
was  the  son-in-law  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tor,  against  whom  lie  snapped  the 
pistol,  with  intent  to  murder  him. 
The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Raymond,  had 
many  years  kept  a  school  of  great 
respectability,  at  Lewes,  in  that 
county,  and  the  defendant  came 
into  his  family  i,n  January  1805,  as 
an  usher.  While  he  was  there,  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  daughter,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  prosecutor.  They 
at  length  eloped  together,  and  were 
married.  The  young  woman,  how¬ 
ever,  lived  with  him  but  a  short 
time,  being,  from  the  ill  treatment 
of  the  prisoner,  obliged  again  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  her  father’s 
house.  She  was'  actually  living 
with  him 'at  the  time  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  transaction,  which  occurred  on 
the  31st  of  November  last.  On 
that  day  the  prisoner  came  to 
Lewes,  and  wished  to  have  an  in¬ 
terview  with  his  wife  ;  but  access 
to  the  house  was  denied  him.  He 
immediately  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Cripps,  the  magistrate  at  Lewes, 
complaining  that  he  could  not  see 
his  wife  and  child,  and  begging  that 
gentleman’s  interference  to  procure 
an  interview.  The  gentleman  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  to  Mr.  Raymond, 
who  agreed  to  see  the  prisoner,  but 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cripps,  as  he 
would  not  venture  alone  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  violence  of  his  temper.  Mr. 
Cripps  accordingly  accompanied  the 
prisoner  to  Mr.  Raymond’s,  and  he 
was  there  shown  his  wife  and  child. 
He  asked  his  wife  if  she  would  live 
With  him,  provided  he  could  get 
the  means  to  support  her  ?  She  re¬ 
plied,  that  she  would,  if  he  would 
not  misconduct  himself  in  die  man¬ 
ner  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  then 
requested  to  be  left  alone  with  his 
wife  $  which  being  refused,  his  de- 
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meanour  became  so  outrageous, 
that  Mr.  Cripps  thought  it  necesf 
sary  to  order  him  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  house.  He  immediately 
went  away,  but  returned  again 
about  four  o’clock,  and  knowing 
the  ways  of  the  house,  he  gained 
access  to  the  parlour-door  without 
being  observed,  where  he  found 
Mr.  Raymond  and  one  of  his  scho¬ 
lars.  He  immediately  drew  a  pis¬ 
tol,  and  snapped  it  at  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  ;  but  fortunately  it  flashed  in 
the  pan,  otherwise  the  shot  would 
probably  have  proved  fatal. 

Victor  Amadee  Raymond,  the 
prosecutor,  stated  the  interview  and 
conversation,  as  detailed  by  the 
counsel ;  he  added,  that  as  he  was 
siting  at  tea  in  the  parlour,  he 
heard  the  door  open,  and  supposing 
it  was  his  assistant,  he  said  Walk 
in,”  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  a 
letter  which  he  was  reading. — But 
hearing  a  voice  exclaim,  “  Now, 
God  d — n  you,”  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  prisoner,  who  pulled  a  pis¬ 
tol  from  under  his  coat  and  snap¬ 
ped  it  at  him.  The  pistol  Hashed 
in  the  pan  ;  he  attempted  to  wrest 
it  from  the  prisoner,  but  the  latter 
being  the  strongest  prevented  him, 
and  closing  the  pan,  he  snapped  it 
at  him  a  second  time.  The  house 
being  alarmed,  the  prisoner  re¬ 
treated. 

Thomas  Whiteman,  the  consta¬ 
ble,  stated,  that  he  apprehended  the 
prisoner  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond’s  garden  wall.  When  he 
first  saw  the  prisoner,  and  offered 
to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  presented 
the  pistol  at  the  witness,  and  af¬ 
terwards  snapped  it  at  hi$  own 
head. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence, 
urged,  that  he  was  driven  to  de¬ 
speration  by  the  prosecutor  having 
allured  the  affections  of  his  wife 
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from  him,  and  said  that  he  meant 
to  have  shot  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife.  Verdict—  Gui  ty . 

When  he  was  sentenced  he  pray¬ 
ed  for  mercy,  and  desired  to  be  sent 
from  England  for  ever. 

MURDER  OF  MRS.  POOLEY. 

20.  On  Friday,  John  Maycock 
and  John  Pope  were  indicted  for 
the  wilful  murder  of  Anna  Maria 
Pooley,  at  Horselybown,  on  the  9th 
of  August. 

The  common  serjeant  opened 
the  prosecution  with  great  ability, 
and  narrated  the  facts  to  the  jury, 
which  were  proved  in  evidence. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Pooley,  siste-r  of  the 
deceased,  stated  that  her  sister  lived 
by  herself  at  Horselydown,  and  in 
so  retired  a  manner,  that  her  win¬ 
dows,  which  looked  into  the  street, 
were  constantly  kept  shut.  The 
last  time  she  saw  her  was  on  the 
26th  of  July  last,  when  she  called 
to  pay  her  some  money,  and  in 
consequence  of  information  she  re¬ 
ceived  of  her  sister  not  having  been 
seen  for  some  time,  steps  were  taken 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
murder.  Witness  stated,  that  her 
sister  always  kept  money. 

John  Mackwell  Garrat  forced  his 
way  into  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
by  desire  of  her  sister,  on  the  20th 
of  August.  Having  done  so,  he 
found  the  deceased  dead  in  the 
wash-house,  lying  on  her  back,  and 
the  body  in  a  putrefied  state,  in¬ 
somuch  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  marks 
of  violence  about  her.  Her  pockets 
were  turned  inside  out,  and  some 
trifling  articles  were  lying  by  her  ; 
and  on  witness  going  over  the 
house  he  found  that  the  drawers, 
&c.  had  been  ransacked.  Witness 
opened  the  door,  and  let  in  a  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Humphries,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  some  bricks  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  wash-house, 
by  which  a  person  might  unbolt  the 
window-shutters,  which  he  found 
fastened. 

Thomas  Burgess,  a  corn-porter, 
who  was  at  work  with  Maycock, 
was  taken  ill  on  Thursday,  and  on 
the  Friday  he  heard  of  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Pooley.  He  also  knew  the 
prisoner  Pope,  the  Barleymow  pub¬ 
lic-house,  and  that  of  the  deceased. 
About  two  months  before  he  heard 
of  the  murder,  Maycock  informed 
him,  as  they  were  going  to  work, 
that  he  wmidd  put  him  into  a  good 
thing  if  he  would  go  with  him  to 
rob  the  house  of  an  elderly  lady, 
who  had  always  money  by  her, 
and  who  lived  alone,  and  kept  her 
house  shut  up,  and  who  could 
easily  be  done  out  of  her  pro¬ 
perty.  The  prisoner  did  not  say 
where  the  house  was,  nor  did  the 
witness  inquire. — The  prisoner  de¬ 
scribed  the  man  who  was  to  go 
with  them  as  aWare  bargeman,but 
the  witness  did  not  consent  to  be 
of  the  party.  On  hearing  of  the 
murder,  and  the  house  where  it 
was  committed  answering  the  de¬ 
scription  of  that  described  by  May¬ 
cock,  the  witness  gave  information 
before  Mr.  Graham  the  magistrate, 
which  led  to  the  detection  of  the 
prisoners. 

A  body  of  evidence  was  here  pro¬ 
duced  to  prove  that  Maycock  had 
plenty  of  money  after  the ‘murder 
of  Mrs.  Pooley,  without  having 
any  visible  means  of  getting  it; 
and  tradesmen  proved  having  sold 
him  various  articles  to  some  a- 
mount. 

John  G  ray,  at  whose  house  May¬ 
cock  lodged,  proved  his  having 
been  absent  from  Saturday  evening 
to  Sunday  night,  the  morning  of  the 
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day  when  the  murder  was  supposed 
tohave  been  committed,  in  company 
with  Pope.  On  the  return  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  evening,  he  was  pur¬ 
lieu]  ai  ly  anxious  to  know  if  any  one 
had  inquired  for  him,  and  the  wives 
of  the  two  prisoners  were  waiting 
for  him  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Graham,  the  magistrate, 
here  produced  a  written  confession 
made  by  the  prisoner  Pope,  in  his 
presence  ;  but  he  had  never  advised 
Pope  so  to  do,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  cautioned  him  against  the 
measure.  It  appeared  that  a  pro¬ 
clamation  had  been  issued  by  his 
majesty,  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  party  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murder,  and  for  the 
pardon  of  an  accomplice,  who  was 
not  actually  the  person  who  in¬ 
flicted  death.  This  proclamation 
had  been  shown  to  Pope  by  Mr. 
Graham,  and  he  afterwards  con¬ 
fessed  being  one  of  the  party,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Graham,  which  also 
expressed  a  hope  of  his  majesty’s 
pardon. 

Mr.  Gurney  submitted  to  the 
bench,  on  behalf  of  tire  prisoner 
Pope,  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  ac¬ 
quittal  by  virtue  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  he  having  made  a  full  con- 
fession.  After  a  good  deal  of  ar¬ 
gument  the  learned  counsel  carried 
his  point,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
was  taken  for  Pope,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  put  in  the  witness  box  to 
give  evidence  against  tire  prisoner 
Maycock.  flere  another  point  was 
argued,  on  an  objection  taken  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  counsel  for  Maycock, 
who  contended  that  Pope  was  not 
a  legal  witness  after  having  been 
indicted.  His  objection  was  over¬ 
ruled. 

Pope  stated  that  Maycock  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  assist  him  in  robbing 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Pooley,  and  on 


the  9th  of  August  the  plan  was  put 
into  execution.  The  following  is 
the  substance  of  Pope’s  testimony  : 
They  were  drinking  together  at 
the  Barley-mow,  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  the  8th,  the  back  pre¬ 
mises  of  which  house  are  contigu¬ 
ous  to  those  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Pooley.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night 
Pope  began  to  pull  out  the  bricks, 
and  Having  succeeded,  he  unbolted 
the  shutter,  entered  the  house,  and 
opened  the  door  for  his  companion. 
They  were  prevented  from  getting 
further  by  the  door  of  the  wash¬ 
house  being  fastened ;  and  they 
were  until  day-light  attempting  in 
vain  to  open  it.  They  returned  to 
a  cellar  and  waited  till  Mrs.  Poclev 
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came  down.  On  her  opening  the 
door  which  was  fastened,  Maycock 
met  her,  and  the  old  lady  cried 
Oh  !  This  was  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  Maycock  held 
her  throat  until  she  was  strangled. 
They  then  rifled  the  drawers,  &c. 
of  the  house,  and  got  90/.  "which 
they  divided,  and  remained  in  the 
house  until  ten  o’clock  at  night  to 
prevent  detection,  at  which  hour 
they  went  out  at  the  street  door. 
Maycock  rilled  the  pockets  of  the 
deceased  and  took  the  keys  there¬ 
from.  The  jury  without  hesitation 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the 
judge  in  passing  sentence  observed, 
it  was  a  murder  the  most  barbarous 
and  cold-blooded  he  had  ever  heard 
or  read  of. 

The  prisoner  was  ordered  for 
execution  on  Monday,  and  his  body 
to  be  dissected.  The  prisoner  often 
laughed  during  the  trial  ;  and  sen¬ 
tence  being  passed  on  him,  he  ob¬ 
served  on  going  from  the  dock 
“  Thank  ye  for  that ;  I  am  done 
snug  enough.” 

o  o 

John  Augustus,  who  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  murder  of  Peter  Wil¬ 
liams, 
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Hams,  oft  board  an  American  ship 
in  the  river,  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter. 

f 

MURDER  OR  MR.  CHIVERS. 

William  "Duncan  was  indicted  on 
a  charge  of  the  murder  of  William 
Chivers,  esq.  in  the  parish  of  Bat¬ 
tersea. 

The  witnesses  brought  home  the 
charge  very  strongly  to  the  pri¬ 
soner,  who,  when  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  thus  expressed  him¬ 
self  : 

“  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your* 
lordship  that  I  never  bore  Mr. 
Chivers  any  malice  whatever.  On 
Saturday  morning  I  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  digging  some  ground, 
and  with  my  spade  in  my  hand  I 
went  to  the  green-house  to  give -it 
some  air,  and  there  I  left  my 
spade.  I  then  went  for  some  re¬ 
freshment,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  as  was  usual,  and  on  go¬ 
ing  into  the  kitchen  I  saw  the  foot¬ 
man,  of  whom  I  asked  how  long  it 
was  since  Mr.  Chivers  went  out.  I 
then  went  into  the  garden,  and  to 
the  green-house,  into  which  1  let  a 
little  more  air.  I  then  went  with 
my  spade  in  my  hand  and  looked 
at  a  ffine.  I  saw  Mr.  Chivers,  told 
him  that  I  had  finished  my  dig¬ 
ging,  and  said,  I  was  sorry  to  have 
left  so  good  a  place,  and  now  to 
be  turned  off.  A  few  words  passed 
between  Mr.  Chivers  and  me,  and 
the  last  expression  he  used  when  I 
had  the  spade  in  my  hand  was, 
‘  You  scoundrel,  1  will  break  your 
skull.’  He  shook  his  cane  over 
me  ;  he  made  an  attempt  to  strike 
at  me,  when  I,  turning  aside,  es¬ 
caped  j  he  again  endeavoured  to 
strike,  and  1  avoided  the  blow. 
After  this  he  followed  me  up  with 
his  cane,  and  I  then  had,  as  I  before 
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said,  a  spade  in  my  hand.  I  raised 
the  spade,  and  to  my  surprise  it 
struck  him. 

“  Immediately  afterwards,  t 
went  into  the  green-house,  with  the 
full  intention  of  taking  away  my 
own  life,  but  I  had  not  sufficient 
courage  to  do  it.  I  then  went  into 
the  kitchen,  and  called  Henry,  who 
said,  ‘  What  is  the  matter  ?’  and 
I  replied,  ‘  Good  Lord,  I  have 
struck  my  master,  and  he  fell.’  I 
then  went  out  towards  Clapham, 
and  the  first  persons  I  saw  were  a  . 
butler  and  a  gardener.  I  went  to 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Robert  Thorn*  • 
ton,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Dixon,  who 
is  one  of  the  gardeners.  They  said 
he  was  cutting  a  vine,  but  they 
went  to  him,  and  Mr.  Dixon  sent 
me  word  that  I  might  come  to 
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him.  I  asked  if  any  body  was  with 
him,  and  they  said  1  Yes.’  I  then 
desired  to  speak  to  him  alone,  and 
Mr.  Dixon  inquired  if  I  had  any 
thing  particular  to  mention,  and  I 
told  him  ‘  Yes.’  The  first  words 
I  said  were,  ‘  I  have  ruined  my¬ 
self.’  He  inquired  ‘  What  is  the 
matter  ?’  I  said  ‘  I  am  afraid  I 
have  killed  my  master.’  He  then 
said  it  vras  a  dreadful  thing,  and 
that  I  had  better  go  back  and  re¬ 
sign  mvself  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice.  Upon  this  1  observed  to  him, 
that  if  I  should  be  executed,  T 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  write 
to  Scotland,  and  inform  my  friends 
there  that  I  had  died  suddenly, 
lie  said  that  he  would,  and  I  then 
came  back  towards  Mr.  Chivers’s 
house,  and  my  heart  failed  me.  I 
turned  again,  but  I  had  not  gone 
far  before  I  met  a  man,  who  said 
to  me,  ‘  Are  von  Mr.  Chivers’s  gar¬ 
dener  ?’  file  then  told  me  I  must 
go  with  him  ;  and  I  replied,  ‘With 
all  my  heart.’  He  said  that  this  was 
a  very  dreadful  thing,  and  added, 
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that  he  was  very  sorry  for  me  ;  to 
which  I  answered,  ‘  I  am  sorry  also, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  too  late.* 
After  this  I  was  taken  to  Wands¬ 
worth,  where  I  underwent  an  exa¬ 
mination.  I  was  then  committed  to 
Horsemonger-lane,  and  from  thence 
I  have  been  brought  here  to  take 
my  trial.’ 9 

The  witnesses  for  the  prisoner 
were  then  called  to  his  character. 

The  chief  baron,  after  stating 
the  nature  of  the  indictment,  said 
that  the  prisoner  was  accused  of 
having1  murdered  his  master.  He 
had  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
transactions  referred  to  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  jury  would  recol¬ 
lect,  that  in  considering  his  narra¬ 
tive  it  was  fair  to  allow  what  he 
said  in  his  own  favour,  as  well  as 
what  he  said  against  himself.  The 
question  was  this  :  If  there  was  a 
previous  design  in  the  breast  of  the 
prisoner  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of 
murder  ;  or  if,  being  threatened, 
provoked,  or  assaulted,  he  did  this 
act  from  the  passion  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  ?  In  the  latter  case  the  crime 
in  law  was  extremely  different  from 
that  of  wilful  murder.  It  was  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  there  should  be 
such  a  diabolical  design  formed  in 
a  short  space  , of  time. 

His  lordship  here  entered  into  a 
general  review  of  the  facts  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  then  concluded  : — “  By 
the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  he 
seems  to  be,  in  their  judgment,  a 
very  moral  young  man.  You  are 
to  judge,  if  you  think  it  was  a  de¬ 
liberate  intention  ;  or  if  it  were  the 
ebullition  of  anger  at  the  instant, 
under  the  circumstances  of  provo¬ 
cation  stated.  If  the  design  sprang 
up  on  Wednesday  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  Saturday,  the  offence  will 
be  murder  ;  but  if  it  were  not  pre¬ 
viously  formed,  then  there  was  no 
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execution  of  such  a  deliberate  in¬ 
tention  ;  and  he  will  be  acquitted 
of  the  capital  part  of  the  charge. ” 

The  jury,  after  having  conferred 
for  a  considerable  t:me,  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty  of  murder. 

The  prisoner,  during  the  whole 
of  the  time,  conducted  himself 
with  great  composure.  He  was  a 
tall  athletic  man,  of  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance. 

At  the  W orcester  assizes  a  tra¬ 
verse  was  tried  upon  ap  indict¬ 
ment  against  John  Lester,  late  of 
Coventry,  for  enticing  and  in¬ 
veigling  from  the  guardianship  of 
her  father,  Susannah  Hyett,  she 
being  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
procuring  the  solemnization  of  ma¬ 
trimony  between  himself  and  the 
said  Susannah  Hyett,  in  a  secret 
and  clarfdestine  manner,  against 
the  will  of  her  father.  The  jury 
pronounced  him  Guilty  ;  and  the 
learned  judge,  aftgr  declaring  the 
marriage  null  and  void,  sentenced 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Wor¬ 
cester  gaol  for  the  space  of  twelve 
calendar  months,  and  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  for  one  hour  on  a  market 
day  during  the  said  term. 

20.  John  Muckett,  convicted  of 
the  wilful  /murder  of  his  wife,  at 
Colchester,  in  September  last,  was 
at  length  executed  for  the  offence. 
He  was  a  private,  soldier  in  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  4th  foot. 

The  miserable  culprit  was 
brought  upon  the  platform  at  half 
past  eight,  when  he  addressed  the 
spectators  in  a  firm  and  audible 
m  anner,  acknowledging  the  justice 
of  his  sentence  ;  though  he  so¬ 
lemnly  declared  he'  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  causing  the 
death  of  his  wife,  when,  in  the  in¬ 
temperance  of  passion,  he  inflicted 
the  blows  which  had  been  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  terminating  her  existence; 
and  earnestly  exhorted  the  specta¬ 
tors 
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tors  to  bear  iii  mind  the  dreadful 
example  they  had  then  before 
them,  of  the  consequence  of  suf¬ 
fering  a  sudden  impulse  of  anger 
to  net  the  better  of  the  understand- 
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21.  Thos.  Greenaway,  alias  "Wil¬ 
liam  White,  alias  Weeping  Billy, 
was  tried  on  an  indictment,  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
Elizabeth  W interflood,  or  Ann 
Webb,  in  Higler’s  lane,  on  the  22d 
August  last. 

Mr.  Morris  opened  the  prose¬ 
cution,  and  was  followed  on  the 
same  side  by  Mr.  Gurney,  who, 
in  a  humane  speech,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  defence  he  had  to 
offer  in  support  of  the  case.  The 
jury  would  have  no  positive  evi¬ 
dence  come  before  them  regarding 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  for  such  is 
seldom  the  case  in  a  charge  of  mur¬ 
der,  where  the  assassin  seeks  dark¬ 
ness  for  the  concealment  of  his  dia¬ 
bolical  purpose,  and  consequently 
offenders  of  this  description  were 
generally  brought  to  justice  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  it  was  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  juries  to  weigh. 

The  learned  counsel  warned  the 
jury  against  entertaining  any  pre- 
judicethat  mighthave  arisen  in  their 
minds  at  the  horrid  deed  with  which 
the  prisoner  stood  charged.  It  were 
laudable  in  a  jury  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
entertaining  a  virtuous  emotion 
against  the  crime  of  murder;  but 
if  they  suffered  their  minds  to  be 
influenced,  that  warmth  became 
vicious  and  misplaced.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  learned  counsel  had 
to  offer  were  the  following :  The 
prisoner  had  said  he  slept  on  the 
morning  of  the  murder,  where  lie 
should  prove  he  had  not  slept,  and 
that  he  was  seen  about  the  time  the 


murder  had  been  committed,  near 
the  spot,  and  he  then  appeared  con/ 
fused.  This  latter  circumstance 
would  be  proved  by  two  witnesses. 
He  had  also  denied  his  real  name, 
and  that  he  knew  the  deceased. 
The  learned  counsel  concluded  by 
recommending  the  jury  to  weigh 
well  the  facts  he  should  adduce  in 
evidence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
carry  in  their  minds  that  the  life 
of  the  prisoner  depended  on  their 
verdict. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Tod- 
man,  the  watchman,  who  found  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  with  her 
head  reclining  against  the  step  of 
the  door  of  Mr.  Gibbs’s  house,  in 
Higler’s  lane,  between  two  and 
three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d  of  August.  A  waggon  was 
being  loaded  on  Mr.  Gibbs's  pre¬ 
mises,  at  twenty  minutes  before  two 
o’clock,  and  witness  then  saw  a 
man  standing  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  on  his  asking  his  business  he 
went  away.  Witness  described  the 
deceased  as  lying  with  her  garments 
stripped  up  to  her  arm-pits,  and  he 
found  articles  of  her  apparel  lying 
in  a  cart  which  was  tilted  up.  A 
handkerchief  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  deceased  sufficient  to  have 
produced  suffocation,  had  been  cut# 
and  the  knot  left  untied. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  who  heard  his  dogs 
bark  at  about  a  quarter  before 
three  o’clock,  was  then  alarmed, 
and  arose ;  and  on  the  watch¬ 
man  calling  three  o’clock,  he  gave 
witness  the  alarm  of  the  mur¬ 
der. 

Mr.  Piince,  a  surgeon,  who  ex¬ 
amined  the  be  dy,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  deceased  had  been  stran¬ 
gled  by  the  handkerchief.  He  saw 
a  piece  of  fleshy  substance  the  size 
of  a  small  nut,  which  had  been 
taken  off  the  body  of  the  deceased 
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by  an  instrument,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance;  and  there  mltst  have  been  a 
ood  deal  of  violence  used  towards 
er,  from  the  appearance  of  her 
neck,  and  other  lacerations.  On 
comparing  the  fleshy  substance 
with  that  part  of  the  body  from 
which  it  had  been  taken,  it  corre¬ 
sponded  with  it. 

Mary  Horner,  the  principal  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  prosecution,  who  resid¬ 
ed  in  Higler’s  lane,  stated  that  she 
went  to  the  house  of  a  Neighbour 
between  one  and  two  o’clock  on  the 
morning  that  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  ©n  her  return  (in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  she 
saw  a  woman  sitting  at  Mr.  Tuck¬ 
er’s  door  in  Higgler’s  lane,  with 
her  head  reclining  on  her  bosom, 
her  left  hand  in  her  lap,  and  her 
right  hanging  by  her  side.  On 
witness  going  to  her  own  house, 
which  was  only  a  few  yards  di¬ 
stant  from  where  she  had  seen  the 
woman,  she  saw  the  prisoner  behind 
some  railing  which  separates  the 
foot-path  from  the  horse  road ; 
and  on  being  rather  alarmed,  wit¬ 
ness  asked  him  if  he  was  a  watch¬ 
man  :  he  replied  no ;  and  with  an 
oath,  and  apparently  much  agi¬ 
tated,  lie  exclaimed  he  wanted  a 
watchman. 

On  witness  going  into  her  house, 
the  reflection  of  a  candle  in  her 
passage  gave  her  a  full  view  of  the 
face  of  the  prisoner,  and  she  could 
not  mistake  his  person.  He  wore 
a  shabby  hat,  a  good  deal  turned 
up.  She  had  seen  the  prisoner  in 
Cold  Bath  Fields  prison,  and  she 
knew  his  voice  before  she  saw  him, 
gnd  afterwards  recognised  his  fea¬ 
tures. — On  being  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Pooley,  witness  said  she 
had  heard  of  a  reward  of  100/.  for 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  but 
she  had  never  paid  any  attention 
to  it. 
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Mr.  Clark,  who  was  spending  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Walcot- 
place,  Borough,  saw  a  man  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  corner  of  Great  SufFolk- 
street,  as  he  (the  Witness)  Was  going 
home.  This  was  about  half  past 
one  o’clock.  The  man,  which  wit¬ 
ness  believed  was  the  prisoner,  but 
he  would  not  swear  to  it,  appeared 
greatly  distressed,  insomuch  that 
his  knees  knocked  together,  and  his 
gestures  were  terrific.  He  had  a 
bundle  under  his  arm.  Witness 
had  picked  out  the  prisoner  as  the 
man  he  saw  from  a  number  of 
others  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison. 

Ann  Prior,  who  resides  in  Mans- 
field-street,  Su  George’S  Fields, 
proved  that  the  deceased,  Who 
lodged  at  her  house,  was  visited  on 
a  Sunday  by  the  prisoner,  and 
other  witnesses  proved  thUt  he  had 
known  her. 

Emily  Huntingdon  proved  that 
she  saw  the  deceased  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  murder,  at  one  o’clock, 
standing  near  the  Obelisk,  Which 
was  about  ten  minutes  wTaik  from 
where  the  body  was  found. 

Barnet  Isaacs,  a  Jew  salesman, 
with  whom  the  prisoner  had  had 
dealings,  proved,  that  after  the  mUr- 
der,  the  prisoner  had  exchanged  a 
shabby  old  hat  for  one  of  the  wit¬ 
ness’s  old  ones,  which  was  little 
better  than  his  own,  Us  he  said  he 
was  going  to  a  gentleman’s  house. 

Hop  wood,  a  patrole  belonging  to 
Bow-street,  apprehended  the  pri¬ 
soner  on  the  28th  of  September, 
and  found  on  Him  a  razor  ;  the  pri¬ 
soner  gave  his  name  Green,  and 
said  he  never  had  known  the  de¬ 
ceased.  Other  witnesses  proved  that 
the  deceased  knew  the  prisoner  by 
the  name  of  White. 

Mr.  Stafford,  chief  clerk  of  Bow- 
street,  produced  depositions  of  the 
prisoner,  as  taken  before  the  magis- 
(F )  trate 
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trate  (Mr.  Graham).  These  de¬ 
positions  were  read,  and  the  prison¬ 
er  had  denied  ever  having  gone  by 
the  name  of  White.  He  also  said 
he  lodged  at  the  White  Horse,  and 
slept  there  the  night  of  the  mur¬ 
der,  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Hawkins.  He  said  he  barely  knew 
Ann  Webb. 

Mrs.  Brakewell,  in  whose  house 
at  Brixton  Causeway  the  prisoner 
had  formerly  lodged,  and  where  he 
stated  in  his  depositions  that  he 
had  slept  on  the  night  of  the  mur¬ 
der  with  Hawkins,  proved  that  she 
had  shut  her  door  against  him  on 
the  Wednesday  preceding  the  mur¬ 
der,  in  consequence  of  some  words 
which  had  passed  between  them, 
and  that  he  did  not  sleep  there  on 
the  Thursday  night  preceding  the 
Friday  morning  when  the  murder 
was  committed.  It  was  also  proved 
by  Hawkins,  and  the  servant  of 
Mrs.  Brakewell,  that  the  statement 
in  the  depositions  of  the  prisoner 
was  false,  they  not  having  seen 
him  on  the  Thursday  night. 

The  prisoner  had  also  informed 
the  magistrate,  that  he  got  to  bed 
on  the  night  of  the  murder,  by  the 
assistance  of  Hawkins,  unknown  to 
the  landlady  ;  but  this  was  also  de¬ 
nied.  The  prisoner  had  said  he 
slept  several  nights  with  Wright,  a 
soldier,  which  Wright  denied. 

Several  women  of  the  town  were 
called  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
knew  the  deceased  intimately. 

After  the  case  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  had  closed,  Testic,  one  of  the 
officers  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
stated  that  he  had  overheard 
the  patrole  Hopwood  instructing 
Wri  ght  the  soldier,  and  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  what  to  say, 
and  the  patrole  observed,  that  un¬ 
less  he  took  care  what  he  was  about, 
they  should  be  done.  This  was 
denied  by  the  parties. 
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-  Hineson,  another  officer* 

stated,  that  he  saw7  Hopwmod, 
before  he  had  been  called,  wffiis- 
pering  to  Mary  Horner,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  witness,  and  he  heard  Hor¬ 
ner  say  she  had  been  rarely  han¬ 
dled  by  a  bothering  counsel,  but 
they  could  get  nothing  out  o t 
her.  Hopwmod  told  her  not  to 
mind,  and  to  take  care  how  she 
came  on  if  she  went  in  again. 
The  officers  felt  it  their  duty 
to  come  forward,  as  belonging  to 
the  court. 

The  prisoner  protested  his  inno¬ 
cence,  and  some  witnesses  gave  him 
a  humane  character. 

Baron M‘Donald  summed  up  the 
evidencewath  perspicuity,  and  com¬ 
bined  the  facts  for  and  against  the 
prisoner,  in  one  point  of  view.  He 
■warned  the  jury  to  look  with  dis¬ 
cernment  at  the  testimony  of  Hor¬ 
ner,  who  from  her  sanguine  man- 
ner  of  conducting  herself,  whilst 
giving  evidence,  seemed  to  have 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  prisoner,  which  had  been 
heightened  by  her  subsequent  con¬ 
duct. 

The  learned  judge  also  pointed 
out  the  circumstances  wffiich  at¬ 
tached  suspicion  on  the  prisoner. 
His  depositions  at  Bow-street  had 
gone  to  deny  several  important 
facts  proved  in  evidence  ;  and  the  ' 
jury  would  also  look  at  his  con¬ 
duct  in  stating  he  had  slept  with 
Hawkins.  The  judge  reprobated 
the  conduct  of  the  patrole  in  in¬ 
structing  witnesses,  whatever  mo- 
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tives  of  justice  he  might  have  had 
in  so  doing. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  some 
time,  and  delivered  a  verdict  o i 
Not  Guilty . 

The  prisoner,  on  being  taken  from 
the  dock,  thanked  the  judge  and 
jury,  and  observed,  that  he  was  an 
injured  man. 
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COURT  OF  CHANCERY,  LINCOLn's- 
INN. 

Ex-parts  Johnson ,  a  bankrupt. 

The  bankrupt  in  this  case  was 
for  many  years  a  person  of  great 
smuggling  notoriety;  but  in  cori> 
sequence  of  some  important  infor¬ 
mation  he  had  given,  and  some  es¬ 
sential  services  he  had  rendered  to 
government,  he  twice  received  his 
majesty’s  most  gracious  pardon, 
and,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
released  from  prison,  in  order  to 
pilot  the  ships  composing  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Holland,  when  hts  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  com¬ 
manded  in  chief.  Johnson  latterly 
had  the  command  of  the  Nelson 
revenue  cutter.  Some  time  since 
he  was  arrested  for  2000/.  and  com 
fined  in  the  Fleet  prison,  from 
whence,  by  a  singular  stratagem, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  went  to 
sea.  He  was  afterwards  made  a 
bankrupt,  and  a  few  days  ago  at¬ 
tended,  under  the  act,  at  Guildhall, 
in  order  to  surrender  before  the 
commissioners  of  bankrupts,  and  go 
through  his  examination. 

Mr.  Nixon,  warden  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  and  his  assistants,  attended 
at  Guildhall  upon  that  occasion,  and 
took  Johnson  into  custody,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  remonstrance  of  the 
commissioners,  who  informed  him 
of  the  consequences,  but  in  vain  ; 
Mr.  Nixon  persisted  in  detaining 
his  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  the 
Fleet. 

In  consequence  of  this  transac¬ 
tion,  an  application  was  made  to 
the  lord  chancellor  to  discharge 
the  bankrupt  out  of  custody  ;  and 
that  the  warden  of  the  Fleet,  and 
his  assistants,  should  stand  commit¬ 
ted  for  a  contempt  of  the  court, 
in  arresting  the  bankrupt,  and  de¬ 
taining  him  in  custody  ;  it  being 
argued^  that,  in  proceeding  to  be 


examined  before  the  commission¬ 
ers,  the  bankrupt  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  court,  from  the 
time  of  leaving  his  own  house  un¬ 
til  his  return  thereto  again  :  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  present  arrest  was 
illegal,  and  the  party  entitled  to  his 
discharge. 

The  lord  chancellor  delivered 
his  judgment  oil  Tuesday  to  be, 
that  he  could  not,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  order  the  bankrupt  to 
be  discharged  out  of  custody  ;  but 
observed  that  an  application  might 
be  made  for  an  habeas  corpus  from 
the  court  from  whence  the  Origi¬ 
nal  process  issued. 

About  five  o’clock  on  Friday 
morning,  a  fire  was  discovered  on 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Clementi 
and  Co.  musical  instrument  ma¬ 
kers,  Tottenham- court-road.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour,  the  confla¬ 
gration  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  neigh*, 
bourhood.  Happily  the  prompt 
arrival  of  the  engines,  and  the 
timely  exertions  of  the  firemen* 
prevented  the  spreading  calamity  ; 
but  exclusive  of  the  front  of  the 
building,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains 
standing  of  this  once  extensive  ma* 
nufactory.  A  similar  accident  took 
place  on  these  premises  about  ten 
years  ago. 

YORK  ASSIZKS. 

Thomas  Jewett,  of  Old  Malton, 
in  the  North-Riding  of  this  county, 
aged  24-  years,  was  charged  with 
violating  the  chastity  of  Elizabeth 
Stabler,  his  master’s  daughter,  a 
child  under  the  age  of  ten. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
stated  that  the  prisoner  was  servant 
to  William  Stabler,  blacksmith,  at 
Old  Malton,  and  lived  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  as  an  inmate. — On  Sunday  the 
27th  of  July  last,  Mr.  Stabler  and 
his  wife  went,  to  Castle-Howard, 
(F  2)  leaving 
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leaving-  the  care  of  his  family  to  the 
prisoner.  The  family  consisted  of 
five  children,  the  eldest  of  which 
was  the  child  on  whom  the  injury 
was  committed,  and  who  was  at 
that  time  under  the  age  of  nine 
years.  The  two  eldest  boys  went 
to  the  Sunday  school,  leaving  only 
this  girl,  the  prisoner,  an  appren¬ 
tice-boy,  and  two  young  children 
under  four  years  of  age,  in  the 
house.  The  apprentice  boywas  sent 
out  of  the  way  to  fetch  some  water, 
and  in  his  absence  the  prisoner 
committed  the  unmanly  crime  for 
which  he  now  stood  at  the  bar. 

We  shall  briefly  state  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  evidence  in  this  case, 
without  entering  into  any  details  of 
the  testimony  of  the  respective  wit¬ 
nesses.  As  soon  as  the  prisoner 
had  got  the  apprentice  out  of  the 
way,  he  proposed  to  Elizabeth  Sta¬ 
bler  to  go  with  him  into  his  lodg* 
ing-rsom,  and  he  would  give  her 
a  glass  of  gin.  The  girl  acceded 
to  this  proposal  ;  and  the  prisoner 
ave  her  a  glass  of  the  liquor  he 
ad  promised  her,  which  she  drank  j 
he  offered  her  more,  which  she  re* 
fused.  The  prisoner  then  placed 
the  child  uprm  his  bed,  and  fully 
completed  his  criminal  purpose. 
The  child  did  not  complain  of  his 
outrage  until  the  following  Wed¬ 
nesday,  when,  on  being  interro¬ 
gated  by  her  mother,  she  related 
the  whole  transaction,  and  whose 
evidence,  as  to  the  situation  of  her 
daughter,  materially  corroborated 
the  child’s  testimony.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  a  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who  examined  the  child,  and  whose 
evidence  we  cannot  notice  further 
than  by  stating  that  it  placed  be-, 
yrmd  a  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  testimony  of  the  girl,  and 
proved  the  actual  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  The  prisoner,  when 
charged  by  Mr.  Stabler  with  the 


injury  done  to  his  child,  at  first  de¬ 
nied  it ;  but  afterwards  confessed 
it,  so  far  as  to  beg  forgiveness ;  but 
in  a  few  days  thought  proper  again 
to  deny  the  charge  ;  which  so  irri¬ 
tated  his  master,  that  he  had  him 
apprehended. 

Many  witnesses  were  examined 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  who 
gave  him  an  exceeding  good  cha¬ 
racter,  but  whose  evidence  no  furth* 
er  affected  the  charge  against 
him  than  by  proving  that  the  girl 
had  not  been  so  much  injured  as  to 
prevent  her  attending  school  the 
following  week. 

His  lordship,  in  stating  the  law 
to  the  jury,  said,  “  that  the  statute 
which  took  the  benefit  of  clergy 
from  persons  convicted  of  rapes, 
had  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
any  man  to  have  what  the  law  calls 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  child 
under  the  age  of  ten  years  j  and 
that  without  any  reference  to  con¬ 
sent  or  non-consent  of  the  child. n 
His  lordship  then  recapitulated 
the  whole  of  the  evidence'. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  for  r 
few  moments,  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty,  but  recommended  him  to 
mercy  on  account  of  his  genera' 
good  character. 

His  lordship  with  the  most  imJ 
pressive  solemnity  said,  i4  Gentle  1 
men,  I  always  listen  with  pleasure 
to  your  recommendation,  whenevei 
I  can  do  it  consistently  with  m) 
public  duty  :  but  I  am  afraid  I  shal 
hand  over  the  young  and  innocen 
part  of  the  female  sex  to  the  lust: 
of  the  depraved  part  of  the  otbe: 
sex,  if  I  should  in  this  instance 
yield  to  your  suggestion  ;  and  i 
will  he  my  painful  duty  to  leav< 
the  prisoner  to  the  unmitigated  set 
verity  of  the  law.” 

24.  On  'Tuesday  lord  Gren 
ville  received  a  letter  from  hi. 
majesty,  stating,  that  he  woulc 
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be  ready  to  receive  his  and  his  col¬ 
leagues5  resignation j  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  at  twelve  o’clock. 
They  accordingly  attended  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  at  the  Queen’s  palace,  at 
the  above  hour,  when  all  of  them 
had  private  audiences  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  according  to  their  rank  in  of¬ 
fice,  and  resigned  their  seals,  ex¬ 
cept  the  lord  chancellor,  who  re¬ 
tained  his  office  till  the  Wednesday 
following.  Ac  three  o’clock  his 

o 

majesty  held  a  private  levee,  when 
the  following  had  the  honour  of 
being  presented,  and  kissed  hands 
on  their  several  appointments : — 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
upon  his  being  appointed  the  lord 
paivy  seal  ; 

The  duke  of  Portland,  upon  his 
being  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury ; 

Lord  Hawkesbury,upofihis being 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department  ;  7 

Mr.  Canning,  upon  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department ; 

Viscount  Castlereagh,  upon  his 
being  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  the  war  and  colonial  department ; 

Karl  of  Elgin,  upon  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Fifeshire  ; 

Earl  of  Selkir  k,  upon  his  being 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  stewarty. 

The  ministers  had  audiences  of 
his  majesty,  when  he  delivered  to 
them  the  seals  of  office. — Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  presented  a  petition  to  his 
majesty.  After  the  levee  his  ma¬ 
jesty  held  a  privy  council. 

On  Thursday  his  majesty  held  a 
levee  at  the  QueeiTs  palace,  at 
which  the- following  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented,  upon  their  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  kissed  hands  : — - 

Mr.  Perceval,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ; 


Earl  Camden,  as  president  of  the 
council  j 

Lord  Mulgrave,  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  ; 

Lord  C.  Somerset,  as  joint  pay¬ 
master  of  the  forces  ; 

The  earl  of  Chichester,  as  one  of 
the  post-masters  general  ; 

Earl  Bathurst,  as  master  of  the 
mint,  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  ; 

Mr.  Robert  Dun-das  Sanders,  as 
president  of  the  board  of  control ; 

Mr.  Robert  LongA  as  joint  pay¬ 
master  of  the  forces  ; 

Lord  Louvaine,  as  a  member  of 
the  India  board. 

After  the  levee  his  majesty  held 
a  privy  council,  at.  which  Mr. 
Perceval  and  Mr.  Robert  Dundas 
Sanders  (son  of  lord  Melville) 
were  introduced,  sworn  in  mem¬ 
bers,  and  took  their  seats  at  the 
board  accordingly. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

25.  In  consequence  of  a  notice 
previously  given  to  the  register  to 
attend  in  his  place  to  hear  judgment 
given  in  the  cause  of  Purcell  ik 
M.icnamara,  the  court  was  unusu¬ 
ally  crowded.  The  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  soon  after  ten  o’clock  entered 
the  court,  accompanied  by  his  ho¬ 
nour  the  master  of  the  rolls.  His- 
lordsbip,  instead  of  delivering  his 
judgment,  addressed  the  bar  in 
these  word,:  “  I  had  fixed  on  tins 
morning  as  the  earliest  and  most 
convenient  time  for  finishing,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  honour  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  rolls,  at  least  the  j  udicial 
part  of  tins  long  and  important 
case;  but,  late  last  night,  much 
too  late  to  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  apprise  you  of  it,  I  had  no¬ 
tice  to  attend  his  majesty  with 
his  other  ministers,  before  twelve- 
o’clock  this  day.  I  shall,  therefore, 
ask  his  honour  tadeliver  his  opi  nion, 
(F  3)  in 
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in  which  I  heartily  cohcilr,  his  ho¬ 
nour  and  my^lf  having  had  long  de¬ 
liberations  upon  the  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  other  matters  which 
stand  over  for  my  own  judgments, 

J  shall  not  have  time  to  deliver 
them  in  open  court :  adopting  the 
same  course  as  my  lord  Eldon 
when  he  retired  from  the  office  of 
lord  chancellor,  I  shall  send  them 
in  to  the  register.  If  I  should  be 
called  out  of  this  world  as  suddenly 
as  I  have  been  out  of  this  place,  it 
will  be  a  happy  thing  for  me  if  I 
can  render  as  clear  an  account  of 
my  conduct  through  life  as  of  my 
administration  of  justice  during  the 
period  I  have  presided  here.  I 
believe  it  would  not  have  taken 
an  hour  by  the  clock  to  have  de¬ 
livered  all  the  judgments  that  re¬ 
main  for  me  to  pronounce.  I  have 
altered  nothing  here — I  have  re¬ 
moved  no  man.  But  I  cannot, 
with  satisfaction  to  myself,  or  with 
propriety  as  it  regards  you,  retire 
from  this  court  without  returning 
you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kind,  honourable,  and  liberal  mam 
ner  in  which  you  have  uniformly 
conducted  yourselves  towards  me. 
I  approach  the  threshold  of  my  high 
office  with  conscious  pride  and  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  particularly  when  I  con¬ 
sider  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
duties  I  had  to  fulfil,  and  their  newr 
ness  to  me.  I  am  happy  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  is  to  the  learning 
of  the  bar,  and  the  assistance  I  have 
derived  from  you,  that  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  having  been  enabled  to 
administer  those  duties  with  justice 
and  equity.  In  retiring  to  private 
life,  it  will  be  my  satisfaction  to  cul¬ 
tivate  that  acquaintance  I  have  had 
with  you  in  my  public  situation.” 

Mr.  attorney  general  (sir  A, 
Pigot)— r“  1  am  sure,  mv  lord,  I 
should  not  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  bar,  if  l  wa^  to  suffer  your  lord¬ 


ship  to  leave  this  court  without  ex¬ 
pressing  their  grateful  sense  of  the 
kindness  shown  to  them  while  your 
lordship  has  presided.” 

The  whole  bar  then  rose  and  bow¬ 
ed  to  his  lordship,  who  instantly 
after  retired. 

On  Thursday  se’nnight,  in  the 
morning,  the  servant  of  colonel 
M‘Donnel,  ofNott’sHill,  near  Bays- 
water,  hearing  a  violent  screaming 
in  the  house  of  Mrs,  Gell,  widow 
of  admiral  Gell,  he  rushed  in,  and 
found  Mrs.  G.*s  garments  com¬ 
pletely  in  a  flame:  immediate  as-, 
sistance  was  afforded,  but  in  vain, 
as  the  unfortunate  lady  soon  expi¬ 
red.  She  had  entertained  a  large 
party  the  preceding  evening,  and  it 
is  supposed  on  their  departure  she 
had  reclined  her  head  on  the  table, 
and  the  flame  of  the  candle  had 
communicated  to  her  head-dress. 
She  has  left  ten  children. 

MAIDSTONE. 

25.  BcnjaminPlummer,  John  Spit¬ 
tle,  Charles  Sifleet,  and  John  Sa¬ 
vage,  were  indicted  for  a  burglary 
in  the  house  of  Margaret  Baldwin, 
at  Wroth  am,  in  this  county,  on  the 
12th  of  November. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  an  old  lady,  aged 
90,  said  that  on  the  night  stated, 
five  men  rushed  into  her  house,! 
after  some  one  had  previously 
knocked  at  the  door.  They  imme¬ 
diately  secured  the  servants,  and 
put  a  guard  over  them.  They  then 
dragged  her  about  the  house,  and 
made  her  discover  her  money  and 
plate  :  while  they  were  doing  this 
her  gown  sleeve  caught  fire  from 
the  candle,  and  her  female  servant 
exclaiming  “  she  would  be  burnt,51 
one  of  the  men  cried  out  “  D — r 
the  old  bitch,  let  her  burn.”  Three 
of  them  were  like  soldiers,  and  they 
were  all  disguised,  so  that  she  couk 
not  speak  to  the  persons  of  any  o: 

r  '  them 
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them.  They  took  away,  besides  1 00/. 
in  money,  a  great  quantity  of  plate. 

George  Hill,  who  was  an  accom¬ 
plice,  stated,  that  the  above  parties 
having  agreed  upon  the  robbery, 
they  disguised  themselves,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Mrs.  Baldwin’s  house, 
which  they  entered  in  the  manner 
she  described,  and  bound  four  per¬ 
sons  they  found  in  the  house  in  a 
chair ;  they  then  compelled  Mrs. 
B.  to  disclose  where  her  money  was, 
which  they  carried  off  and  all  the 
plate.  It  was  also  proved  that 
Plummer  had  offered  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  plate  to  sell  at 
Gravesend.  The  jury  found  them 
•all  Guilty .  V-‘ 

26.  A.  Schostock,  a  German, 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Thomasin  Ward,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  on  the  16th  of  January. 

Mr.  Garrow  stated,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  a  private  in  the  German 
legion,  and  the  woman  who  was 
murdered  was  at  the  time  a  shop¬ 
keeper  at  St.  Peter’s  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  She  had  taken  a  walk  to 
Broad-Stairs,  about  a  mile  from  her 
residence  ;  and  not  returning  at  the 
time  appointed,  her  husband  be¬ 
came  alarmed  ;  and  on  search  being 
made,  the  body  was  found  in  a 
field,  about  sixty  yards  from  the 
road.  The  prisoner  was  seen  walk¬ 
ing  a  few  yards  from  the  deceased, 
a  short  time  before  the  murder  was 
committed,  and  he  was  absent  from 
his  guard,  without  leave,  from  se¬ 
ven  till  ten  o’clock  ;  his  shoes  were 
soiled  with  field  dirt ;  and  he  was 
found  in  possession  of  three  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  the  property  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  which  had  been  taken  from 
ker.  On  being  questioned  where 
he  was  at  nine  o’clock,  he  said  he 
was  at  the  Neptune’s  Hall  public- 
house,  which  would  be  contra¬ 
dicted  ;  and  he  said  that  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs'  found  in  his  possession 
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had  been  given  him  by  a  stranger. 
In  another  conversation  the  prisoner 
had  said  he  saw  a  man  knock  a 
woman  down,  and  it  was  that  man 
that  gave  him  the  handkerchiefs. 
A  ribbon  was  found  tied  very  tight 
round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and 
it  would  beprovedby  her  husband, 
that  she  never  wore  an  appendage 
of  the  kind.  It  would  be  stated  by 
the  surgeon,  that  by  this  ribbon 
the  deceased  was  strangled.  Under 
these  strong  circumstances,  the 
jury  would  have  no  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

H.  Blackburn,  a  carpenter,  at 
Broad-stairs,  stated,  that  he  met  a 
soldier  in  the  regimentals  of  the 
German  legion,  as  he  was  return¬ 
ing  home  from  St.  Peter’s  about 
nine  o’clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  January  ;  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  after  met  the  deceased,  whom 
he  knew,  and  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed.  Witness  could  not  swear 
to  the  prisoner  as  being  the  man 
whom  he  met. 

S.  May  found  the  body  at  twelve 
at  night,  in  a  field  about  60  yards 
from  the  road.  She  was  lying  on 
her  back,  and  her  apparel  was 
mostly  torn  from  her.  Her  mouth 
was  open,  and  witness  found  ahand- 
kerchief  lying  by  her  side,  which 
was  wet,  and  from  appearances  had 
been  stuffed  into  her  mouth.  A 
ribbon  was  also  fastened  tight  round 
her  neck.  Her  person  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  good  deal  of  injury.  There 
were  tracks  of  two  persons,  having 
had  a  scuffle  from  the  road  to  the 
field. 

Mr.  Fromc,  surgeon,  examined 
the  body,  but  there  were  no  exter¬ 
nal  marks  sufficient  to  cause  death  : 
there  might  be  a  concussion  of  the 
brain  by  a  fall,  or  by  other  violence, 
so  as  not  to  leave  appearances. 
Witness  had  seen  the  ribbon  which 
was  tied  twice  round  the  neck,  and 
( F  J )  which 
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which  he  belieyed  was  the  cause  of 
death  by  suffocation. 

S.erjeant  F.  Riford,  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  legion,  proved,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  murder  the  prisoner 
absented  himself  from  the  guard, 
without  leave,  from  seven  till  ten 
o’clock.  In  consequence  of  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  murder,  a  privy  was 
searched,  and  two  handkerchiefs 
found,  therein,  which  belonged  to 
the  deceased.  Another  handker¬ 
chief,  which  had  also  been  taken 
from  the  deceased,  was  found  in 
the  crown  of  the  prisoner’s  fora¬ 
ging  cap.  The  prisoner  had  in¬ 
formed  the  witness,  that  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  were  given  him  by  a  stran¬ 
ger,  whom  he  had  seen  knock  down 
a  woman  after  dragging  her  into  a 
field. 


Mr.  Barfield,  sub-deputy  of  St. 
Peter’s,  gave  information  of  the 
murder  in  the  presence  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  who  appeared  a  good  deal 
agitated.  This  gentleman  corro¬ 
borated  what  was  stated  by  the 
preceding  witness,  and  further 
stated,  that  the  prisoner’s  shoes 
were  covered  with  field  dirt. 

W,  Ward,  the  husband  of  the 
deceased,  said  that  his  wife  had 
gone  to  Broad-Stairs  on  the  evening 
of  the  murder,  to  see  her  daughter  , 
and  that  she  never  wore  a  ribbon 
round  her  neck. 

Judge  Heath  summed  up  the 
evidence;  and  the  jury,  without  any 
hesitation,  found  the  pi  isoner  Guilty. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed 
on  Saturday,  and  his  body  to  be 
dissected. 

The  prisoner,  after  sentence, 
said,  “  There  is  one  God  and  one 
fieaveii,  and  he  had  one  prayer 
to  make.”  The  judge  informed 
him  he  need  not  expect  mercy  in 
this  world. 

26.  The  following  melancholy 
accident  occurred  a  few  days  since : 

i*  i  ^  *,•  .'  i  <  r  •>  c 


A  farmer,  at  Enderfield,  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  having  removed  a  rick, 
a  quantity  of  rats  were  discovered 
in  the  staddle,  many  of  which  were 
shot ;  and  one  of  the  men  having 
laid  down  his  loaded  gun,  a  young 
man  took  it  up,  and  levelling  it  at 
his  brother,  said,  “  I  ’ll  shoot  you.” 
The  gun  missed  fire  twice,  but  at 
length  went  off,  and  killed  the  un¬ 
fortunate  youth  on  the  spot. 

The  following  circumstance,  no 
less  curious  than  interesting  to 
the  safety  of  every  family,  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth,  draper,  in  Northampton  ; 
Mr. Whitworth,  perceiving  a  strong 
smell  of  fire,  was  induced  to  search 
into  the  cause  of  it  ;  when  going 
into  a  bedroom,  he  found  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  crape  handkerchief 
on  fire,  hanging  against  the  wall, 
with  one  end  on  the  dressing-table. 
No  fire  or  candle  having  been  in 
the  room,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  from  the  reflection  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  drawn  to  a  focus 
through  a  large  globular  bottle 
filled  with  water,  which  stood  upon 
the  toilet  a  few  inches  from  the 
crape  handkerchief.  The  toilet 
was  scorched  and  also  the  hanging 
paper. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  saga¬ 
city  and  love  for  th&human  species, 
in  a  dog,  occurred  on  the  22d  ult. 
in  Romney  Marsh  :  A  female  child, 
about  four  years  old,  the  daughter 
of  a  looker,  having  been  left  by 
its  mother  alone  in  a  room  where 
there  was  a  fire,  the  clothes  of  the 
child  caught  the  flames,  and  she 
ran  terrified,  with  her  garments 
burning,  into  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment,  where  a  dog  was  tied  up. 
The  animal,  it  is  supposed,  as  soon 
as  the  child  came  within  its  reach, 
threw  her  on  the  ground  and  tore 
every  article  of  her  clothes  off,  in 
which  situation  she  crawled  to  a 

bed. 
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'bed,  and  wrapped  herself  in  a  co¬ 
verlet.  On  the  return  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  she  discovered  some  ashes 
and  remnants  of  the  child's  clothes 
beside  the  dog,  and  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  bed,  found  the  poor  infant 
with  one  of  her  arms  burnt  and  her 
side  so  miserably  scorched,  that  her 
leart  was  nearly  perceptible.  She 
nad,  however,  power  to  tell  her 
parent  that  Shepherd  (the  dog’s 
name)  had  taken  her  burning 
clothes  off.  She  survived  about  an 
hour  after  being  discovered. 

ASSIZES.. 

27.  Maidstone. — James  Wgtts, 
a  soldier  in  the  artillery  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  was  tried  for  a  violent  as¬ 
sault,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape, 
on  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  gentleman  at  Charlton. 
This  was  a  most  atrocious  case. 
As  the  young  lady  was  passing  on 
the  4th  of  January  from  Woolwich 
through  Hanging  Wood,  she  was 
attacked  by  the  prisoner,  who  drew 
a  knife,  and  threatened  to  murder 
he*  if  she  made  any  noise,  She 
however  struggled,  took  the  knife 
from  the  ruffian,  and  contrived  to 
make  her  escape.  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  two  years 
imprisonment. 

York. — Grace  Robinson,  of 
Sculcoates,  Hull,  was  charged  with 
the  wilful  murder  of  Esther  Bus¬ 
tard,  her  sister,  by  administering 
the  poison  of  white  arsenic  to  her  on 
the  20th  of  October  last. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
stated,  that  the  deceased  Esther 
Bustard,  resided  at  Sculcoates,  in 
the  same  house  with  Grace  Robin¬ 
son  and  her  husband.  The  pri¬ 
soner  and  her  sister  lived  upon  very 
had  terms  with  each  other,  the 
prisoner  using  the  most  violent  ex¬ 
pressions  towards  her;  and  this 
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was  more  particularly  the  case 
since  the  deceased  had  expressed 
an  intention  of  marrying,  upon 
which  occasion  the  prisoner  used 
language  expressive  of  a  very  ma¬ 
lignant  disposition  towards  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim  of  her  hatred. 
This  unnatural  behaviour,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  variety  of  suspicious 
circumstances  attending  her  death, 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  who  was  charged  by  the 
grand  jury  with  having  occasion¬ 
ed  the  death  of  the  deceased 
wilfully  administering  white  ar¬ 
senic,  either  by  her  own  hand,  or  by 
putting  it  in  the  way  of  the  deceased 
with  an  intention  that  she  should 
take  it. 

Evidence  was  adduced  to  prove 
this  statement.  It  fully  appeared 
that  the  death  of  the.  deceased  was 
occasioned  by  poison  ;  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  purchased  arsenic  a  short 
time  before  the  death  of  her  sister; 
that  she  had  used  very  harsh  ex¬ 
pressions  to  the  deceased,  who  was 
in  her  usual  state  of  health  the  day 
before  her  death ;  that  the  prisoner 
had  offered  indignities  to  the  corpse* 
and  had  informed  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  that  she  had  been  ill  and 
confined  to  her  bed  for  several  days, 
though  it  was  proved  that  she  had 
been  doing  the  work  of  the  house 
during  that  time  ;  and  that  no  me¬ 
dical  aid  had  been  procured  for  the 
unfortunate  woman,  who  expired 
unassisted  in  great  agony. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  it 
was  stated  that  the  deceased  was 
believed  to  be  subject  to  fits ;  that 
she  had  been  heard  to  say  she 
would  hang  or  drown  herself ;  and 
that  the  prisoner  had  frequently 
mixed  arsenic  with  soft  soap  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  bugs. 

The  jury,  after  some  considera¬ 
tion,  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

Stafford. — These  assizes  did 

not 
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not  conclude  until  eleven  o’clock 
on  Saturday  se’nnight.  Six  pri¬ 
soners  received  sentence  of  death, 
only  one  of  whom  was  left  for  exe¬ 
cution,  viz.  George  Allen,  of  Up¬ 
per  Mayfield,  who,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  with  unparalleled  barbarity 
attempted  in  cool  blood  to  murder 
his  wife,  and  unhappily  succeeded 
in  murdering  three  of  his  children. 
He  was  executed  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  was  afterwards  dis¬ 
sected  at  the  infirmary  at  Stafford. 

The  evening  before  William 
Webster,  (who  was  executed  at 
Derby,  for  poisoning  Mrs.  Dakin 
and  miss  Roe,  of  Parwich,  near 
Ashbome,  in  that  county)  suffered 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,  he 
persisted  in  his  innocence  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  and  said  he 
should  address  the  people  in  his 
last  moments,  and  declare  himself 
not  guilty.  The  next  morning, 
however,  previous  to  his  receiving 
the  holy  sacrament,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  (to  the  chaplain  and  three 
other  gentlemen)  having  put  poi¬ 
son  into  the  ale,  with  intent  to 
poison  Mr. Dakin,  and  that  he,  and 
he  only,  caused  the  death  of  the 
two  women.  On  being  asked,  at 
the  place  of  execution,  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  the  people,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  No,  I  cannot  speak,  I  am 
guilty.” 


Admiralty -office,  March  28. 

Copies  of  two  letters  to  admiral 
Cochrane. 

H.  M.  S.  Venus ,  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbadoes,  Jan.  18. 

Sir, — With  great  pleasure  I  re¬ 
port  to  you  the  capture,  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  under  my  command,  of 
the  French  privateer  brig  Deter- 
minee,  from  Guadaloupe,  mount¬ 
ing  fourteen  guns,  with  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
6 


t 

men.  We  saw  her  from  our  mast* 
head,  on  the  forenoon  of  die  16th 
inst.  about  a  hundred  leagues  east 
of  Barbadoes,  and  she  gave  us  a 
chase  of  sixteen  hours.  The  De- 
terminee  is  nearly  new,  (being  on 
her  fourth  cruize  only,)  and  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  vessel,  coppered  and 
copper-fastened,  out  sixteen  days, 
and  had  not  taken  any  thing* 

I  am,  &c. 

Henry  Matson. 

II.  M.  S.  Cerberus ,  off  Martinique , 
Jan.  3# 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
you,  that  in  pursuance  of  your  or¬ 
ders  to  me  by  captain  Pigot,  I  re¬ 
connoitred  the  ports  of  Guadaloupe 
and  the  Saints  :  after  having  s& 
done,  and  perceiving  no  force  of 
any  consequence,  except  a  brig,  of 
sixteen  guns,  lying  in  the  Saints, 
I  left  captain  Pigot,  of  the  Circe, 
off  that  port,  and  was  proceeding 
to  my  former  station,  in  further 
pursuance  of  your  directions, when, 
on  the  2d  inst.  as  I  was  beating  to 
windward  between  Martinique  and 
Dominique,  I  observed  a  privateer 
schooner,  with  a  schooner  and  a 
sloop  in  company,  standing  lor 
St.  Pierre’s,  with  French  colours 
flying.  I  gave  chase,  and  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  reaching  that 
port ;  upon  which  they  all  three 
anchored  under  a  battery  to  the 
northward,  near  to  the  Pearl  Rock, 
and  very  close  to  the  shore.  It, 
however,  appeared  to  me  practica¬ 
ble  to  cut  them  out  in  the  night. 

I  consulted  lieutenant  Coote  on  tho 
occasion,  who,  with  lieutenant 
Bligh,  volunteered  the  attack  j 
when,  about  eight  o’clock,  they 
very  gallantly  boarded  two  of  the 
vessels,  under  a  most  tremendous 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  from 
the  shore,  and  brought  them  out* 
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notwithstanding  the  enemy  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  unbend 
their  sails.  Our  loss,  howrever,  up¬ 
on  this  occasion,  has,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  to  say,  been  considerable. 
Lieutenant  Coote  has  received  a 
most  desperate  wound  in  the  head, 
which  has  deprived  him  of  hrs  eye¬ 
sight,  and  I  very  much  apprehend 
will  eventually  bis  life.  One  mid¬ 
shipman  wras  wounded  by  a  mus- 
ket-hall  in  the  leg,  two  men  were 
killed,  and  eight  more  were  wound¬ 
ed  ;  a  list  of  which  I  herewith  in¬ 
close.  I  cannot  close  this  account 
without  expressing,  in  the  highest 
terms,  mv  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  lieutenants  Coote 
and  Bligh,  together  with  Messrs. 
Hall,  master’s-mate,  Mr.  Sayer, 
Mr.  Carlewis,  and  Mr.  Selby,  mid¬ 
shipmen,  whose  bravery  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  could  not  be  exceeded  ;  and 
which  I  feel  assured  will  be  the 
means  of  procuring  them  your  ap¬ 
probation.  Messrs.  Horopka  and 
Ratkove,  Russian  young  gentle¬ 
men,  serving  as  midshipmen,  and 
Mr.  Collins,  boatswain,  are  also  en¬ 
titled  to  my  warm  praise.  The 
privateer  made  her  escape  with  her 
sweeps,  under  cover  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  I  herewith  in¬ 
close  you  a  list  of  the  vessels  cap¬ 
tured  (one  schooner,  one  sloop, 
French),  and  have  the  honour  to  be 
&c.  W.  Selby. 

Killed.  W.  Torbuct,  ordinary 
seaman.  W.  Townshend,  marine. 

Wounded.  W,  Coote,  2d  lieu¬ 
tenant,  dangerous.  George  Sayer, 
midshipman,  not  badly.  Peter 
Pipon,  ordinary,  since  dead.  W. 
Smith,  landman,  not  dangerous. 
John  Burke,  quarter  gunner,  ditto. 
John  Tucker,  landman,  dangerous. 
John  Tesdale,  corporal  of  marines, 
ditto.  Anth,  Marley,  ordinary, 
slightly.  Steph.  Old,  able,  dit;o. 
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[Another  letter  to  admiral  Coch¬ 
rane,  from  captain  Sayer,  of  the 
Galatea,  dated  off  Guadaloupe, 
Nov.  12,  mentions  the  capture,  by 
the  boats  of  the  frigate,  of  the  La, 
Reunion  schooner  privateer,  of  ten 
guns,  without  any  loss  on  our 
side. — A  letter  from  capt.  Hodge# 
of  the  sloop  St.  Christopher’s,  states 
the  capture  of  a  French  privateer, 
of  one  gun  and  seventeen  men,  off 
Basseterre  ;  and  another  from  lieu¬ 
tenant  Dean,  of  the  brig  Dominica, 
mentions  the  capture  of  the  Basi¬ 
lisk  row-boat  privateer,  of  one  gun 
and  sixteen  men,  near  Point  a 
Petre.J 

List  of  captures  of  privateers,  See. 
made  by  the  ships  of  his  majesty’s 
squadron  in  the  East  Indies,  un¬ 
der  command  of  sir  E.  Pellew, 
since  last  return,  per  Tremen¬ 
dous,  Feb.  12,  1806. 

French  schooner  La  Cacotte, 
having  4  guns,  but  pierced  for  8, 
and  70  tons,  laden  with  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  taken  off  Diego  Garcia, 
Nov.  27,  1805,  by  the  same  ship 
and  commander. — French  ship  pri¬ 
vateer  La  Henrietta,  of  20  guns 
and  135  men  j  taken  off  Friar’s 
Hood,  JuneT3,  1806,  by  the  Pow¬ 
erful,  R.  Plampin  commander.— 
French  brig  privateer  L’Isle  de 
France,  of  8  guns  and  71  men; 
taken  at  sea,  April  8,  by  the  Dun¬ 
can,  lord  G.  Stuart  commander, 
destroyed. — French  ship  privateer 
La  Bellone,  of  30  guns  and  194 
men  ;  taken  off  Basses,  July  12,  by 
the  Powerful,  R.  Plampin  com¬ 
mander,  and  the  Rattlesnake,  J. 
Bastard  commander. — French  brig 
privateer  Vigilante,  of  two  1 8  pound¬ 
ers  ;  taken  at  Muscat,  July  21,  by 
the  Concorde,  J.  Cramer  com¬ 
mander. — French  ketch  LaChailes, 
of  2  guns,  16  ixjen,  and  55  tons  ; 

taken 
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taken  at  Rodrigue,  July  15,  by  the 
Seaflower,  lieutenant  Owen  com¬ 
mander. — French  ship  privateer 
L’E milieu,  of  18  guns  and  150 
men  ;  taken  at  sen,  September  23, 
by  the  Culloden,  Christopher  Cole 
commander.  This  list  includes  17 
merchant  yessels  of  different  sizes. 

APRIL. 

BISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NA¬ 
VAL  FORCE. 

The  report  up  to  April  1 
Ships  of  the  line  at  sea,  88  ;  ditto 
from  50  to  44,  13  ;  frigates,  116; 
sloops,  &c.  146 ;  gun-brigs  and 
small  vessels,  172 — Total,  535. — 
The  whole  in  commission — of  the 
line,  143 ;  fifties,  &c.  20;  frigates, 
166 ;  sloops,  &c.  207;  gun  brigs, 
&c.  233.— Grand  total,  771  ships 
of  war. 

CR*M.  CON. 

An  action  came  on  to  be  tried 
at  the  last  assizes  of  Dundalk,  be¬ 
fore  the  hon.  justice  Fox  and  a 
special  jury. — The  damages  were 
laid  at  10,000/.  * 

The  plaintiff,  John  Henry,  of 

Richardstown,  esq,  the  rev.  - 

Murphy,  vicar  of  Stabannon,  de¬ 
fendant. 

Mr.  Dunn  opened  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  in  an  ela¬ 
borate  and  feeling  address  to  the 
jury,  and  stated  the  enormity  of 
the  defendant's  conduct,  to  his 
friend  and  benefactor,  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms ;  who,  until  the  ill- 
fated  period  of  the  defendant's  re¬ 
sidence  in  his  neighbourhood,  en¬ 
joyed  every  domestic  comfort  and 
happiness  ;  and  to  add  to  his  infa¬ 
my,  he  w as  himself  a  married  man, 
with  a  family  of  children.  The 
learned  counsel  went  at  great 
length  into  a  review  of  the  baseness 
and  turpitude  of  the  defendant’s 
miiifl,  in  depriving  a  respectable 


and  worthy  man  of  the  affections  of 
the  partner  of  his  cares  and  the 
mother  of  his  children. 

Several  respectable  witnesses 
proved,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry, 
prior  to  the  defendant’s  intercourse 
in  his  house,  lived  on  terms  of  mu¬ 
tual  love  and  affection. 

Other  witnesses  deposed,  that 
they  frequently  saw  the  deforciant 
take  unwarrantable  liberties  with 
Mrs.  Henry,  degrading  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  virtuous  woman ;  and 
that  the  defendant,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Henry,  frequently  visited 
her  at  unseasonable  hours. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  above 
witnesses  was  nearly  conclusive  of 
a  criminal  connection  between  the 
parties  ;  but  their  guilt  was  proved 
in  the  clearest  manner  by  a  young 
gentleman,  who  was  a  tutor  in  the 
family,  whose  testimony,  on  his  di¬ 
rect  and  cross-examination,  we 
deem  wholly  unfit  to  meet  the  pub-, 
lie  eye. 

The  jury  ret’red  for  a  short  time, 
and  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  4000/.  damages,  and  6 A 
costs. 

POLICE. - QUEEN- SQUARE.. 

Seals  in  Parliaments 

On  Tuesday  Richard  Andrews 
underwent  an  examination  on  a 
charge  of  swindling. 

Colonel  Davison  (not  of  St. 
James’s-square)  stated,  that  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  prisoner 
in  the  King’s  Bench.  It  was  very 
material  for  the.  colonel  to  get  a 
seat  in  parliament ;  and  as.  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  often  represented  himself 
as  intimately  connected  with  some 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  colonel  disclosed  his  affairs 
to  him,  who  undertook  to  forward 
his  intention.  He  described  him¬ 
self  as  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  earl  of  Besborough,  lords 

Fit^~ 
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Fitzwilliam,  R,  Spencer.  &c.  from 
whom  he  received  .contributions 
while  in  prison.  After  the  colonel 
had  left  the  bench,  he  frequently 
relieved  him  with  pecuniary  trifles, 
till  he  was  liberated  by  the  insol¬ 
vent  act ;  and  he  then  carried  his 
pretensions  to  the  extreme,  by  ob¬ 
serving  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
seat  in  parliament  by  earl  Fitzwil- 
liam,  but  it  would  ill  become  him 
to  accept  it,  having  been  so  re. 
cently  liberated  ;  and  he  could,  by 
the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Bes¬ 
borough,  have  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  colonel,  as  it  was  by 
the  interest  of  that  earl  that  lord 
Fitzwilliam’s  promise  was  to  be 
realized.  The  colonel  went  to  dine 
with  B.  Goldsmid,  esq.  at  Roe- 
hampton,  and  the  prisoner  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  carriage  to  the 
earl  of  Besborough’s  house,  at 
the  same  place,  but  the  earl  was 
from  home.  He  saw  the  prisoner 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  when  he  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  had  conversed 
with  the  earl  of  Besborough  on 
the  subject  of  a  seat  in  parliament, 
and  the  earl  jocosely  remarked,  “  I 
should  conceive  you  to  be  a  Don 
Quixote  to  want  a  seat,  after  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act.” 
The  conversation  then  became 
more  serious,  and  the  colonel,  as 
his  friend,  was  to  have  the  seat  pro¬ 
mised  by  earl  Fitzwilliam.  The 
prisoner  went  on  to  state,  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  noble  earl, 
who  had  four  boroughs  in  Ireland, 
and  who  would  dispose  of  them  at 
4()00/.  each ;  and  if  the  colonel 
should  have  other  friends  to  ac¬ 
commodate,  he  might  have  the 
preference,  as  the  noble  earl  had 
authorized  him  to  find  candidates. 
The  colonel  found  candidates  for 
all  the  boroughs  the  prisoner  had 
talked  of,  and  by  his  desire  the 


money  was  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  a  banker.  The  candidates,  when 
they  became  members,  were  to  re¬ 
tain  their  seats  for  five  years,  in 
case  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 
The  colonel  here  observed,  that  he 
had  such  full  confidence  in  the  pri¬ 
soner,  as  by  his  artifices  to  have 
been  led  awav  in  a  manner  that 

j 

made  him  look  more  like  an  ac¬ 
complice  than  a  dupe.  He  had 
been  so  deceived  by  the  plausible 
pretences,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
prisoner’s  conduct,  that  his  mind 
was  tranquillized  ;  thus  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  of  him  (the  colonel)  and  his 
friends,  by  his  recommend ation* 
4000/.  he  having  got  2000/.  in  two 
payments,  as  he  said,  for  the  earl 
of  Besborough,  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  boroughs  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  other  money  consisted 
in  relieving  the  temporary  em¬ 
barrassments  of  the  prisoner,  and 
accepting  his  bills.  The  colonel 
had  accepted  bills  for  a  carriage, 
which  the  prisoner  had  had  made 
in  Poland-street,  also  for  his  stud, 
&c .  besides  those  of  different  trades¬ 
people.  The  colonel  having  at 
length  entertained  some  suspicion 
of  the  prisoner,  waited  on  the  earl 
of  Besborough ;  when  he  found  his 
suspicions  realized. 

The  earl  of  Besborough  stated, 
that  he  knew  no  more  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  than  having  received  letters 
from  him  while  in  prison,  asking 
relief,  which  he  granted  to  him  in 
trifles.  He  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  related  respecting  the 
boroughs,  and  the  other  nobleman 
who  had  been  talked  of  knew  no 
more  of  the  prisoner  than  having 
afforded  relief  to  his  distresses. 

A  gentleman  who  had  agreed  to 
purchase  one  of  the  boroughs, 
proved,  that  he  had  paid  the  pri¬ 
soner  400/.  as  part  of  the  considera- 
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tion,  and  had  been  completely  mis¬ 
led. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  for 
re-examination. 

He  formerly  kept  his  carriage 
and  a  dashing  equipage  in  Half* 
moon-street,  Piccadilly ;  but  he  was 
apprehended  in  an  obscure  lodging 
in  Westminster. 

On  Friday,  Richard  Andrews 
was  brought  up  to  answer  some 
other  charges  preferred  against 
him. 

Mr.  Harris,  an  old  gentleman, 
alleged,  that  he  was  a  surgeon 
and  man-midwife,  in  the  Strand  ; 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
prisoner  in  1800,  and  then  resided 
in  Theobald’s-road.  Mr.  Harris 
accidentally  met  a  lady  in  the 
street  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  it 
being  at  a  late  hour  he  saw  her  to 
her  residence  in  Edward-street,  Ca¬ 
vendish-square.  This  lady  turned 
out  to  be  the  prisoner’s  wife,  and 
the  prisoner  expressed  his  thanks 
for  the  obligation  to  Mr.  Harris. 
The  prisoner  begged  of  the  com¬ 
plainant  to  come  and  dine  with 
him  ;  the  offer  was  accepted,  and, 
from  an  intimacy  which  afterwards 
subsisted,  he  became  the  prisoner’s 
family  surgeon,  and  delivered  Mrs. 
Andrews  of  an  infant  in  February 
1801.  The  prisoner  soon  after 
took  apartments  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Harris,  and  remained  there 
until  June  1802.  He  kept  his 
carriage  at  this  time.  He  used  to 
represent  himself  as  the  brother  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  powder-mills 
at  Dartford.  Mr.  Harris  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  prisoner,  with  whom 
he  used  to  ride  in  his  carriage,  to 
give  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
Jesuits’  bark,  opium,  and  other 
drugs,  which  he,  the  prisoner, 
used  to  purchase  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  complainant  sup¬ 


ped  with  the  prisoner,  and  some 
others,  in  April  1801,  and  after 
the  company  had  all  drunk  freely, 
the  complainant  became  stupid, 
and  the  company  left  the  room  for 
two  or  three  minutes :  on  their  re¬ 
turn  a  quantity  of  papers  was  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  table,  and  presented 
by  one  of  them  to  the  complainant 
for  him  to  sign  each  of  them,  as  a 
witness.-— Mr.  Harris  did  not  know 
what  papers  they  were,  he  being 
much  inebriated.  The  complain¬ 
ant  had  reason  to  believe  that 
opium  had  been  mixed  in  his  drink, 
from  the  situation  he  felt  himself 
in  the  next  morning.  The  com¬ 
plainant  had  not  signed  these  pa¬ 
pers  many  days  before  he  was  ar¬ 
rested,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
druggist,  in  the  Strand,  though  un¬ 
conscious  of  having  contracted  a 
debt  with  that  gentleman.  This 
business  was,  however,  settled ; 
after  one  of  the  above  party  had 
aid  him  a  visit  while  in  a  lock-up- 
ouse.  The  complainant  was  in 
an  ill  state  of  health,  and  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  the  prisoner  advised  him 
to  take  an  airing  with  him  in  his 
carriage.  On  their  arrival  near 
Westminster-bridge  the  prisoner 
alighted,  and  observed,  that  he 
was  going  to  fetch  another  gentle¬ 
man,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
arrived  with  the  gentleman,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  bailiff.  Mr. 
Harris  was  arrested  again  without 
having  contracted  a  debt,  and  was 
driven  in  his  carriage  to  the  King’s 
Bench,  where  he  remained  until 
October  1804,  when  he  was  libe¬ 
rated  under  the  insolvent  debtors' 
act.  He  always  thought  Mr. 
Andrews  a  cruel  man,  and  he  re¬ 
flected  on~his  conduct  with  horror. 
The  prisoner  called  at  his  house 
again  after  his  release  from,  prison, 
and  observing  a  closet-door  open, 
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he  reached  down  a  box  containing 
plate  of  the  value  of  100/.,  and 
rattled  it,  Mr.  Harris  was  called 
into  his  front-shop,  while  the  pri¬ 
soner  had  the  box  in  his  hand,  and 
on  his  return  the  prisoner  had  gone 
up  stairs.  Mr.  Harris  was  much 
agitated,  and  on  going  after  the 
prisoner,  found  he  was  off  with  the 
box.  Mr.  Harris  saw  the  prisoner 
again  in  the  evening,  and  he  observ¬ 
ed,  that  he  made  a  temporary  use  of 
the  plate  to  save  himself  from  being 
arrested,  and  he  promised  from 
day  to  day  to  return  it  ;  but  he  at 
length  absconded,  and  by  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoner’s  wife  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  traced  to  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Parker,  pawnbroker,  Fleet- 
street,  where  221 had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  on  it.  The  plate,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  was  the  property  of  a  West 
India  merchant,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Harris  ;  -and 
it  was  left  in  the  house  of  the  father 
for  protection  while  the  merchant 
was  abroad. 

Another  charge  was  made  a- 
galnst  the  prisoner  by  a  young 
man,  whose  mother  had  been 
duped  by  him  of  221.  This  traced 
the  swindling  career  of  the  prisoner 
to  as  early  a  period  as  1797.  A 
great  part  of  this  sum  was  for  ap¬ 
parel  for  a  woman  with  whom  he 
cohabited.  The  accuser  had  seen 
the  prisoner  with  sirWatkin  Lewes, 
who  had  promised  to  pay  the  debt 
if  the  prisoner  did  not ;  but  the 
young  man  said,  he  had  recently 
seen  sir  Watkin,  who  had  also  a 
charge  to  prefer  against:  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

W.  Brown,  late  coachman  to  the 
prisoner,  appeared  to  answer  in¬ 
terrogatories  relative  to  the  obtain- 
ing  goods  of  Mr.  Asser,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  china  warehouse,  who 
was  not,  however,  present.  The 
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coachman  wore  the  same  hand¬ 
some  livery  (blue  and  silver),  as 
was  provided  for  him  by  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

The  magistrate  informed  the 
prisoner,  that  his  situation  wore  a 
serious  aspect;  for  he  stood  charg¬ 
ed  with  felony.  The  prisoner  ob¬ 
served,  he  had  been  advised  to  say 
nothing  until  he  appeared  before  a 
jury  ;  but  he  had  feelings  which, 
irritated  by  an  abominable  con¬ 
spiracy,  compelled  him  to  speak. 
He  entered  pnto  a  vindication  of 
his  conduct  n  a  firm  manner,  and 
protested  his  innocence.  He  also 
begged  of  the  persons  present,  to 
suspend  their  judgment  till  the 
hour  of  trial.  The  magistrate  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  was  astonishing  that 
the  prisoner  should  make  solemn 
asseverations  of  his  innocence,  when 
it  was  palpable,  that  without  for¬ 
tune,  or  any  visible  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  support,  he  had  been  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  a  carriage  and 
sumptuous  equipage. — There  had 
been  a  multiplicity  of  persons  at 
the  office  to  substantiate  charges 
against  him;  and  he,  the  ma¬ 
gistrate,  considered  it  the  duty  of 
his  official  situation  to  remand  the 
prisoner,  for  the  further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  remanded. 

On  Friday,  Mark  Young,  who 
surrendered  himself  to  Chapman 
and  Trott,  as  they  were  coming 
to  town  from  Hertford  assizes,  was 
examined  a  second  time.  On  his 
first  confession  before  a  magistrate, 
that,  about  twelve  years  ago,  in 
company  with  William  Woodward, 
he  murdered  Dr.  Bailey,  nearLong 
Sutton,  Lincolnshire  ;  being  then 
questioned,  if  he  remained  in  the 
same  mind,  he  recanted,  and  said, 
that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about,  and  that  it  was  all  false 
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which  he  had  formerly  stated,  and 
that  Woodward  was  perfectly  in¬ 
nocent. — Testimonials  from  per¬ 
sons  of  respectability  in  the  coun¬ 
try  being  offered  in  behalf  of 
Woodward,  for  strict  honesty  and 
industry,  he  was  discharged.— 
Young  was  detained,  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Lincoln  gaol,  as  a  proper 
case  to  come  before  a  jury.  This 
proved  afterwards  to  be  a  wicked 
calumny  invented  by  Young* 

On  Saturday  se'nnight,  as  Mrs* 
Williams,  with  a  gentleman  and 
two  of  her  children,  were  going  in 
her  chariot  from  Mill-hill  to  Hen¬ 
don,  the  coachman  drove  against  a 
cart,  by  which  he  was  thrown  from 
the  box.  The  horses  then  set  off 
at  full  speed*  and  passed  another 
cart  so  closely  as  to  strike  the 
handle  off  the  chariot-door.  Mr. 
W.  was  at  a  friend’s  house  on  the 
road  when  his  chariot  passed,  and 
heard  the  shrieks  of  his  wife  and 
children  without  being  able  to  af¬ 
ford  them  assistance.  The  gentle? 
man  at  length  jumped  out,  and 
escaped  unhurt.  The  carriage- 
door,  the  flapping  of  which  aug¬ 
mented  the  fright  of  the  animals, 
then  caught  in  a  hedge,  and  for  a 
moment  checked  the  animals’  ca¬ 
reer,  but  they  soon  set  off  again 
with  equal  rapidity  ;  till  at  length 
they  broke  the  traces,  leaving  the 
carriage  behind,  and  providentially 
neither  Mrs.  W.  nor  the  children 
suffered  any  other  injury  than  what 
resulted  from  the  fright.  The 
coachman  had  three  ribs  broken, 
and  such  a  severe  contusion  on  his 
head,  that  his  life  is  despaired  of. 

A  few  days  since,  as  miss  Brown, 
daughter  of  a  picture-dealer  in 
Crown-street,  Seven  Dials,  was  at¬ 
tending  an  infirm  relation,  her 
clothes  caught  fire,  and,  before  as¬ 
sistance  could  be  afforded,  she  was 
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burnt  in  such  a  dreadful  manner, 
that,  notwithstanding  immediate 
surgical  aid,  she  continued  in  the 
most  excruciating  torture  for  a  few 
hours,  when  she  expired. 

Monday  morning,  Richard  Net~ 
tlefield  was,  after  a  short  time 
spent  in  prayer  with  the  chaplain, 
launched  iritb  eternity  from  the 
platform  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
lodge  of  the  Surrey  county  gaol, 
in  Horsemonger-lane.  He  died 
very  penitent,  and  has  left  a  wife 
and  five  children,  who  must  of 
course  become  dependent  on  the 
parish  of  Putney  for  support ;  the 
youngest  is  only  six  weeks  old.  He 
was  in  the  chapel  oil  Sunday  to 
hear  the  condemned  sermon,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Duncan  (the 
gardener),  and  their  behaviour  was 
pious,  devout,  and  resigned  to  their 
fate.  The  execution  of  the  latter 
was  respited,  and  he  was  pardoned  on 
Condition  of  transportation  for  life. 

Admiralty-office ,  April  4. 

A  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Trou- 
bridge,  hart,  introduces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Greyhound ,  Java  Sea ,  July  27* 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  his  majesty’s  ships 
Greyhopnd  and  Harrier,  after  de¬ 
stroying,  on  the  4th  of  July,  under 
the  fort  of  Mnnada,  the  Dutch 
company’s  brig  Christian  Eliza¬ 
beth,  armed  with  eight  guns,  and 
having  a  complement  of  eighty 
men,  stood  across  the  Molucco  sea 
to  the  island  of  Tidon,  when  they 
captured,  on  the  6th,  another  of  the 
enemy’s  cruizers,  called  the  Bel- 
gica,  armed  with  twelve  guns,  and 
manned  with  thirty-two  men;  from 
thence  proceeding  to  the  westward, 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  July 
four  sail  of  Ships  were  descried 
passing  through  the  streights  of 
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Salayer ;  immediate  chase  was 
given  to  them  ;  and,  by  nine,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
lying-to  between  the  small  Dutch 
posts  of  Bonthean  and  Balacomba, 
at  about  seven  miles  distance  from 
the  shore.  I  easily  made  out  one 
of  them  to  be  a  frigate,  and  an¬ 
other  a  corvette ;  but  a  third  had 
so  much  the  appearance  of  a  line 
of  battle  ship,  that  both  captain 
Troubridge  and  myself  deemed  it 
prudent  to  wait  till  day-light  be¬ 
fore  we  examined  them.  We  ac¬ 
cordingly  lay-to  during  the  night, 
at  two  miles  distance  to  windward. 
As  the  day  broke,  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  finding  the  ship  which  had 
forced  on  us  cautionary  measures, 
was  a  large  two-decked  ship,  re¬ 
sembling  an  English  Indiaman. 
The  enemy  (for  they  proved  to  be 
a  Dutch  squadron)  immediately 
drew  out  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
larboard  tack,  under  their  topsails  ; 
the  frigate  taking  her  station  iri 
the  van,  an  armed  ship  astern  of 
her,  the  large  ship  in  the  centre, 
and  the  corvette  in  the  rear.  For¬ 
tunately  for  us,  the  frigate,  by 
fore-reaching  upon  her  second  a- 
stern,  caused  a  small  opening  in 
their  line.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Martin,  master  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Greyhound,  that,  if  we 
could  close  with  the  enemy  whilst 
in  that  position,  our  attack  might 
be  made  to  advantage  ;  accord- 
ingly,  under  French  colours,  we 
bore  up,  as  with  an  intention  to 
speak  the  frigate  ;  and  when  with¬ 
in  hail,  all  further  disguise  being 
unnecessary,  we  shifted  our  co¬ 
lours,  and  commenced  firing, which 
was  instantly  returned  with  a 
smartness  and  spirit  that  evinced 
they  were  fully  prepared  for  the 
contest.  The  Harrier,  who  had 
kept  close  astern  of  the  Grey¬ 
hound,  on  seeing  her  engaged, 
1807. 


bore  round  up,  and  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  frigate  and  her  second 
astern,  raked  them  both,  the  latter 
with  such  effect,  that  they  bore  up 
in  succession  to  return  her  fire, 
thus  leaving  the  frigate  separated 
from  them.  Being  resolved  to 
avail  myself  of  this  advantage,  and 
being  anxious  to  be  in  a  position 
for  supporting  the  Harrier,  now 
engaged  in  the  centre  of  the 
enemy’s  line,  I  wore  close  round 
the  frigate’s  bows,  raking  her  se¬ 
verely  while  passing ;  and  when 
on  the  starboard  bow,  by  throw¬ 
ing  our  sails  aback,  we  fell  into 
the  desired  position.  The  canno¬ 
nade  from  the  Greyhound  was  now 
admirable,  while  that  of  the  frigate 
visibly  slackened ;  and  at  last,  after 
an  action  of  forty  minutes,  wholly 
ceased.  On  hailing,  to  know  if 
they  had  struck,  they  answered 
they  had  ;  and  lieutenant  Home 
took  immediate  possession  of  her. 
On  directing  her  fire  on  the  ships 
astern,  they  all  followed  her  ex¬ 
ample,  except  the  corvette,  who, 
from  being  in  the  rear,  had  suf¬ 
fered  little  from  the  action,  and 
now  made  off  towards  the  shore. 
Captain  Troubridge  immediately 
wore  in  pursuit  of  her,  sending  at 
the  same  time  a  boat  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  large  ship  (whose  fire 
he  had  nearly  silenced  early  in  the 
action).  Perceiving  the  corvette 
sailed  remarkably  well,  and  that 
she  could  spread  more  canvass  than 
the  Harrier,  her  mast  and  rigging 
being  entire,  I  recalled  the  latter 
from  a  chase  which  was  likely  to 
be  fruitless.  The  prizes  proved  to 
be  the  Dutch  Republican  frigate 
Pallas,  of  36  guns,  commanded  by 
N.  S.  Aalbers,  a  captain  in  the 
Dutch  navy  ;  the  Victoria,  a  two¬ 
decked  ship,  of  about  800  tons, 
commanded  by  Klaas  Kenkin,  se¬ 
nior  captain  in  the  Dutch  com. 
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pany’s  service  ;  and  the  Batavia,  a 
ship  of  about  500  tons,  command¬ 
ed  by  W.  De  Val,  a  captain  in  the 
same  service  :  both  the  company’s 
ships  are  armed  for  the  purpose 
of  war,  and  richly  laden  with  the 
produce  of  the  Moluccas.  The 
ship  which  escaped,  I  learn  from 
our  prisoners,  was  the  Republican 
corvette  William,  mounting  20 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  manned 
with  1  10  men.  The  support  and 
assistance  I  have  received  from 
captain  Troubridge,  on  every  other 
occasion,  (through  a  difficult  and 
perilous  navigation,)  I  attribute  to 
the  same  talents,  ability,  and  zeal, 
which  lie  so  nobly  displayed  on 
this  one.  I  feel  happy  in  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  recommending  Mr. 
Purvis  Home,  first  lieutenant  of 


the  Greyhound,  a  deserving  good 
officer,  who  proved  that  innate  cou¬ 
rage  was  to  beassisted  by  experience, 
and  I  reaped  the  benefit  of  that 
which  he  had  acquired  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  by  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  which  he  gave  me.  The  fire 
from  the  main  decks,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  it,  is  the  best  enco¬ 
mium  on  lieutenants  Andoe  and 
Whitehead  ;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  their  conduct  has  been 
as  good  and  exemplary  on  every 


other  occasion-  I  have  had  cause 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Martin  in  the  body 
of  this  letter  ;  1  can  only  add,  that 
he  is  a  credit  to  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  behaviour 
of  the  warrant  officers  and  mid¬ 
shipmen  was  higffil;  becoming ; 
from  among  the  latter  I  beg  leave 


to  recommend  Messrs.  Harris,  Bray, 
Grace,  add  Maioribagks,  as  young 
officers  deserving  of  promotion. 
Tne  coolness,  bravery,  and  need 
conduct  of  the  petty  officers  and 
chip’s  company,  were  such  as  would 
make  it  tedious,  difficult,  and  per¬ 
haps  invidious,  to  attempt  to  par¬ 


ticularize  their  individual  merits  ; 
they  have  long,  by  their  excellent 
behaviour,  had  a  claim  on  my 
gratitude,  and  they  now  have  one 
on  my  admiration  ;  suffice  it  then 
to  say,  that  an  enthusiastic  courage 
reigned  throughout  the  ship  ;  such 
as  1  fancy  belongs  to  Britons 
alone-  Captain  Troubridge  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Har¬ 
rier  ;  he  has  requested  me  to  make 
known  the  great  assistance  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  the  very  exemplary 
conduct  of  acting  lieutenant  C. 
Hole,  and  Mr.  R.  Qualst,  the  mas¬ 
ter.  In  expressing  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  warrant 
and  petty  officers,  he  mentions 
Messrs.  Coffin  and  Mitford,  mid¬ 
shipmen,  especially  ;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  that  both  of 
them  have  served  their  time.  For 
all  other  particulars  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  reports, 
from  the  perusal  of  which  you  will 
perceive  how  much  his  majesty’s 
ships  have  suffered  in  their  masts 
and  rigging  ;  but  you  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  joy  which  I  feel, 
that  our  loss  has  been  trifling 
when  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  I  have,  & c. 

E.  Elphinstone. 

Greyhound,  ]  killed  and  8 
wounded. — Harrier,  3  wounded. 
— Total,  1  killed,  and  11  wounded. 

Officers  slightly  wounded. — 
Greyhound,  James  Wood,  boat¬ 
swain  ;  George  Majoribanks,  mas¬ 
ter’s  mate ;  and  John  Bradford, 
clerk. 

On  board  the  ships  : — Pallas, 
8  killed,  and  32  wounded.  (The 
captain,  pilot,  and  4-  seamen,  since 
dead). — Victoria,  2  killed. — Bata¬ 
via,  2  killed  and  7  wounded.  The 
lieutenant  and  one  seaman  since 
dead. —Total,  12  killed,  35  wound¬ 
ed. 
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Officer  killed. — Batavia,  P.  Hul- 
senbos,  first  lieutenant. 

Officers  wounded  : — Pallas,  N. 

S.  Aalbers,  captain,  since  dead ; 
W.  Stander,  second  lieutenant ;  E. 
C.  Herson,  fifth  lieutenant ;  A. 
Edetz,  midshipman  ;  T.  Ammban, 
clerk. — Batavia,  F.  H.  Mammsel, 
lieutenant ;  Genit  Fredericks,  ditto, 
since  dead. 

E.  Elphinstone. 

6.  Holywell,  Flintshire.  This 
day,  twenty-seven  men  were  killed 
in  a  coal-mine,  owing  to  the  fire¬ 
damp  arising.  They  were  drawn 
np  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  so 
mangled  as  scarcely  to  be  known 
by  their  relations.  The  scene  of 
distress  that  took  place,  masters 
all  description  ;  wives  screaming 
out  for  their  dead  husbands,  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  fathers.  One  poor 
woman,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  hus¬ 
band,  fell  into  a  fit,  and  expired 
immediately  ;  another,  from  the 
fright,  immediately  fell  into  labour, 
and  was  delivered  on  the  spot. 
The  accident  was  occasioned  by 
the  steward  of  the  mine  neglecting 
to  have  the  damp  drawn  out ; 
which  was  perceived  by  the  miners 
not  long  before  it  arose.  One  hu¬ 
mane  man  went  down  to  save  as 
many  as  he  could.  He  brought 
up  four  alive.  He  then  returned 
to  save  a  little  boy,  only  nine  years 
©Id.  The  child  leaped  on  his  back, 
and  in  that  manner  was  brought 
near  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  but  the 
current  of  air  was  too  much  for 
him — he  gave  one  gasp,  and  ex¬ 
pired. 

7.  Lately,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the 
Rev.  Richard  Codrington’s,  at  Sta- 
plegrove,  near  Taunton,  Which  en¬ 
tirely  consumed  the  Parsonage- 
house,  and  the  whole  of  his  furni¬ 
ture,  clothes,  &c.  Fortunately,  as 
it  happened  by  day,  no  lives  were 


lost.  What  rendered  the  scene 
truly  distressing  was,  Mrs.  Codring¬ 
ton’s  being  about  to  be  confined 
for  her  tenth  child. 

10.  Matthew  Daley  was  indict¬ 
ed  for  violently  assaulting  and 
cruelly  beating  and  ill-treating  his 
wife,  Maria  Daley. 

The  case  excited  considerable 
interest,  from  the  elegant  manners 
and  prepossessing  appearance  of 
the  prosecutrix.  She  said  that  she 
had  been  prevailed  upon,  some 
years  since,  to  elope  from  the  abode 
of  her  parents,  by  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  family  and  fortune  who 
had  seduced  her.  She  quitted 
England,  and  went  to  reside  with 
him  in  Ireland,  where  she -was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  wealth  and  splendour. 
After  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed,  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  defendant,  who  disclosed 
to  her  his  passion,  assuring  her, 
that  if  she  would  leave  her  pro¬ 
tector,  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
She  was  sensible  of  her  own  de¬ 
graded  situation,  that  of  living  as 
the  mistress  of  the  man  who  had 
seduced  her;  and  having  learned 
that  the  defendant  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  attorney  in  Dublin,  she 
resolved  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man,  rather  than  remain  the 
mistress  of  a  rich  one.  She  left  her 
seducer,  and  was  married  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  about  a  year  since.  They 
had  not,  however,  been  married 
more  than  three  weeks,  when  she 
discovered  the  violence  and  depra¬ 
vity  of  her  husband’s  disposition. 
Fie  beat  her,  sold  off  her  furniture, 
and  turned  her  into  the  street. 
She  quitted  Ireland,  and  sought 
an  asylum  once  more  under  the 
roof  of  her  parents,  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk.  The  defendant  followed, 
and  found  her  out.  He  compelled 
her  to  come  to  London,  and  forced 
her  upon  means  to  obtain  their  mu. 
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tual  support,  ’which  she  blushed  to 
think  of.  In  that  way  he  had  for 
months  kept  up  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman,  daily  compelling  her 
to  expose  her  person  and  her  con¬ 
stitution  to  the  hire  of  every  loose 
obtruder,  with  this  especial  remark, 
that  she  was  to  be  careful  in  se¬ 
lecting  old  admirers,  or  he  should 
be  jealous. 

[Here  the  defendant  interrupted 
her  narrative,  by  saying,  that  when 
he  so  stated  he  was  drinking  cham¬ 
paign,  and  might  be  elevated  beyond 
the  bounds  of  discretion.] 

Mrs.  Daley  continued.  The  de¬ 
fendant^  brutality,  even  though 
she  was  sacrificing  her  feelings  and 
her  health  for  his  support,  was  be¬ 
yond  example  ;  he  beat  her,  and 
turned  her  into  the  street  naked  at 
midnight.  She  was  again  obliged  to 
leave  him,  and  took  obscure  lodg¬ 
ings  in  the  Edgware  road.  The 
defendant  again  found  her  out,  and 
beat  her  till  her  screams  brought 
the  mistress  of  the  house  to  her  re¬ 
lief,  and  probably  saved  her  life. 
She  was  at  that  time  without  food, 
or  money  to  purchase  it;  and  while 
the  female  alluded  to  was  giving 
her  nourishment  below  stairs,  and 
advising  her  to  get  the  protection 
of  the  law,  the  defendant,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  her  lodging-room,  stript 
her  drawers  of  her  shawls,  &c., 
and,  having  pawned  them*  sold  the 
duplicates  to  a  woman  for  one 
guinea  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  pawnbroker  and  prevented  the 
party  from  obtaining  the  things 
out  of  pledge,  which  had  been  so 
purchased. — A  variety  of  other 
transactions  were,  detailed,  equally 
wicked  and  depraved*  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  found  guilty  of  the 
assault  and  ill-treatment,  and  or¬ 
dered  into  custody  till  the  court 
should  deliberate  upon  his  sen¬ 
tence. 
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The  defendant  denied  that  he 
was  legally  married  to  the  prose^ 
cutrix  ;  and  said  that  he  had  given 
a  travelling  clergyman  in  Ireland 
half-a-guinea  to  perform  the  ser¬ 
vice,  but  that  the  marriage  was  not 
lawful ;  thus  adding  an  additional 
circumstance  to  the  catalogue  of 
his  depravities. 

QUEEN-SQUARE, 

Mr.  Andrews  underwent  a 
fourth  examination.  The  first  wit¬ 
ness  called  was  Mrs.  Harris,  the 
wife  of  the  merchant  who  had 
lost  his  plate,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Harris  from  whose  house  it 
was  said  to  have  been  stolen.  This 
lady  corroborated  what  had  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Young,  who  re¬ 
deemed  the  plate. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  resides  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bedford-square, 
stated,  that  he  lived  on  an  inde¬ 
pendent  property,  and  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  in  the 
King’s  Bench,  a  few  months  since. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  was  discharged  by 
the  insolvent  act  as  well  as  the 
prisoner,  and  about  the  same  time ; 
they  had  become  the  most  intimate 
friends :  and  Mr.  Andrews  after 
his  release  lived  in  Great  Russel- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  kept 
his  chariot  and  a  livery-servant, 
which  was  afterwards  replaced  by 
a  family  coach  and  two  livery-ser¬ 
vants.  Mr.  Andrews  had  given 
this  witness  to  understand  that  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  an 
unlimited  fortune,  as  the  heir  of 
bishop  Andrews ;  and  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  lady  used  frequently  to  dine 
w  ith  the  prisoner,  gs  did  he  and  his 
lady  wuth  them.  At  Mr.  An¬ 
drews’s  dinner  party,  colonel  Da¬ 
vison,  Maltby,  M^Cullum,  and 
others,  used  to  be  present ;  but 
these  persons  were  never  invited 
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to  Mr.  Brown’s  table.  In  a  con¬ 
versation  between  a  Mrs.  Roberts, 
who  used  to  dine  at  the  prisoners 
table,  that  lady,  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Brown,  felt  herself  surprised 
at  seeing  Mrs.  Andrews  pay  some 
tradesmen’s  bills,  and  publicly  de¬ 
precated  so  mistaken  an  idea!  This 
witness  had  subscribed  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  Mr.  Andrews’s 
system  of  finance,  besides  having 
done  him  some  little  favours  while 
he  was  in  the  King’s  Bench.  He 
had  also  some  bills  of  colonel  Da¬ 
vison’s  acceptance,  which  were  not 
yet  due.  Mr.  Brown  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  prisoner, 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Besbo- 


rough,  which  was  to  procure  him 
(Mr.  B.)  a  place  of  four  or  five 
hundred  a  year  under  government, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  earl.  Mr. 
Brown  had  received  this  mark  of 
kindness  from  the  prisoner,  after 
he  had  lent  him  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  needed  no  promise 
for  that  advance ;  for  Mr.  An¬ 
drews,  by  his  open  conduct,  had 
completely  got  the  better  of  his 
purse,  which  he  felt  no  hesitation  in 
opening  to  him. 

A  poor  man  of  the  name  of  New- 
combe,  at  whose  house  the  prisoner 
lodged,  lost  2 51.  by  him,  by  paying 
chandler’s  shop  and  other  little 
scores,  and  gave  a  very  singular 
description  of  the  prisoner’s  con¬ 
duct.  He  acted  the  part  of  an  em¬ 
barrassed  gentleman,  and  one  day 
read  a  printed  speech,  which  he  said 
he  made  from  the  hustings  at  Ips¬ 
wich,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  that  borough 
in  parliament. 

Mr.  Andrews  complained  of  the 
unfair  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
during  the  inquiry,  and  again  de¬ 
nied  ever  having  had  an  intention 
of  injuring  any  one.  A  commit¬ 
tee,  he  said,  sat  daily  at  Fishmon- 
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gers’  hall,  to  carry  on  this  foul  con¬ 
spiracy  against  him  ;  and  however 
his  feelings  might  be  tortured  by 
being  made  a  ridicule  in  that  office, 
a  jury  would  convince  the  world  of 
his  innocence.  The  prisoner  was 
remanded  for  another  examination. 

A  shocking  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred  last  Wednesday  morning, 
at  Shacklewell.  A  tradesman  who 
rents  a  house  and  garden,  in  which 
there  is  a  number  of  choice  flowers, 
having  been  frequently  robbed,  re¬ 
solved,  if  possible,  to  deter  the  thief 
from  committing  similar  depreda¬ 
tions  ;  he  therefore  notified  that 
man  traps  were  set.  About  one 
o’clock  he  was  alarmed  by  groans 
issuing  from  the  garden  ;  and,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  man-seryan'c,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  spot,  where  to  his 
surprise  he  found  his  own  brother 
caught  by  the  leg.  Surgical  as¬ 
sistance  was  procured,  but  the  suf¬ 
ferer  was  obliged  to  have  his  leg 
amputated. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  £XTKACR)I“ 
NARY. 

D owning-street,  April  12. 

The  following  dispatch  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  brig.  gen.  Auch- 
muty. 

Monte  Video ,  Feb .  6. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  his  majesty’s  troops 
under  my  command  have  taken 
by  assault,  and  after  a  most  de¬ 
termined  resistance,  the  import¬ 
ant  fortress  and  city  of  Monte 
Video.  The  Ardent,  with  her 
convoy,  arrived  at  Maldonado  on 
the  5th  of  January  ;  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  took  under  my  orders  the 
troops  from  the  Cape,  commanded 
by  lieutenant-cplonel  Backhouse. 
On  the  1 3th  I  evacuated  that  place, 
without  opposition,  leaving  a  small 
garrison  on  the  island  of  Gorriti. 
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On  consulting  with  rear-admiral 
Stirling,  it  was  determined  to  at¬ 
tack  Monte  Video  ;  and  I  landed 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Caretas  rocks,  in 
a  small  bay,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  town.  The  enemy  were  in 

j 

great  force,  with  guns  on  the 
heights,  when  we  disembarked  ; 
but  they  did  not  advance  to  oppose 
us,  and  suffered  me  to  take  a  strong 
position,  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  A  trifling  cannonade,  and 
some  firing  at  the  outposts,  com¬ 
menced  in  the  afternoon,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  during  our  stay  on  the 
ground.  On  the  19th  we  moved 
towards  Monte  Video.  The  right 
column,  under  the  hon.  brig.  gen. 
Lumley,was  early  opposed.  About 
4000  of  the  enemy’s  horse  occu¬ 
pied  two  heights  to  his  front  and 
right.  As  we  advanced,  a  heavy 
fire  of  round  and  grape  opened 
upon  us  ;  but  a  spirited  charge  in 
front,  from  the  light  battalion  un¬ 
der  lieutenant-colonel  Brownrigg, 
dispersed  the- corps  opposed  to  him, 
with  the  loss  of  a  gun.  The  enemy 
on  the  flank  did  not  wait  a  similar 
movement,  but  retreated.  They 
continued  retiring  before  us,  and 
permitted  us,  without  any  further 
opposition,  except  a  distant  canno¬ 
nade,  to  take  up  a  position  about 
two  miles  from  the  citadel.  Our 
advanced  posts  occupied  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  some  small  parties  were 
posted  close  to  the  works ;  but  in 
the  evening  the  principal  part  of 
the  suburbs  was  evacuated.  The 
next  morning  the  enemy  came  out 
of  the  town,  and  attacked  m  with 
their  whole  force,  about  6000  men, 
and  a  number  of  guns.  .  They  ad- 
vanced  in  two  columns  ;  the  right, 
consisting  of  cavalry,  to  turn  our 
left  flank,  while  the  other,  of  in¬ 
fantry,  attacked  the  left  of  our 
line  ;  this  column  pushed  in  our 


advanced  posts,  and  pressed  so 
hard  on  our  out-picquet  of  400 
men,  that  colonel  Browne,  who 
commanded  on  the  left,  ordered  i 
three  companies  of  the  40th,  under 
major  Campbell,  to  their  support: 
these  companies  fell  in  with  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  very 
bravely  charged  it;  the  charge  was 
as  gallantly  received,  and  great* 
numbers  fell  on  both  sides  ;  at! 
length  the  column  began  to  give, 
way,  when  it  was  suddenly  and  im¬ 
petuously  attacked  in  flank  by  the. 
rifle  corps,  and  light  battalion,., 
which  I  had  ordered  up,  and  di¬ 
rected  to  the  particular  point.  The 
column  now  gave  way  on  all  sides,-, 
and  was  pursued,  with  great 
slaughter  and  the  loss  of  a  gun,  tc 
the  town.  The  right  column,  ob¬ 
serving  the  fate  of  their  com-' 
panions,  rapidly  retired,  without 
coming  into  action.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  considerable,  atid 
has  been  estimated  at  1500  men 
their  killed  might  amount  to  be 
tween  2  and  300;  we  have  taker 
the  same  number  of  prisoners,  bui 
the  principal  part  of  the  woundec 
got  back  into  the  town  ;  I  arr 
happy  to  add,  that  ours  was  com 
paratively  trifling.  The  conse 
quences  of  this  affair  were  greate:i 
than  the  action  itself.  Instead  o.t 
finding  ourselves  surrounded  witl 
horse,  and  a  petty  warfare  at  ou 
posts.,  many  of  the  inhabitants  o 
die  country  separated,  and  retiree 
to  their  several  villages,  and  w< 
were  allowed  quietly  to  sit  dow] 
before  the  town.  From  the  bes 
information  I  could  obtain,  I  wa¬ 
led  to  believe  that  the  defences  o 
Monte  Video  were  -weak,  and  tlr 
garrison  by  no  means  disposed  t 
make  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  bu 
I  found  the  works  truly  respect:, 
ble,  with  160  pieces  of  cannon;  an- 
they  were  ably  defended.  Th 
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enemy,  being  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Ratones,  commanded  the 
harbour ;  and  I  was  aware  that 
their  gun-boats  would  annoy  us,  as 
we  approached.  A  two-gun  bat¬ 
tery  was  constructed  on  the  23d, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  our 
posts  were  extended  to  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  completely  shut  in  the 
garrison  on  the  land  side.  Their 
communication  was  still,  however, 
open  by  water,  and  their  boats 
conveyed  to  them  troops  and  pro¬ 
visions  i  even  water  for  the  garri¬ 
son  was  obtained  by  these  means; 
for  the  wells  that  supply  the  town 
were  in  our  possession.  On  the 
25th  we  opened  batteries  of  four 
twenty-four  pounders  and  two  mor¬ 
tars,  and  all  the  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels  came  in,  as  close 
as  they  could  with  safety,  and  can¬ 
nonaded  the  town.  But  finding 
that  the  garrison  was  not  intimi¬ 
dated  into  a  surrender,  I  con¬ 
structed,  on  the  28th,  a  battery 
of  six  twenty-four  pounders,  within 
a  thousand  yards  of  the  south-east 
bastion  of  the  citadel,  which  I  was 
informed  was  in  so  weak  a  state 
that  it  might  be  easily  breached. 
The  parapet  was  soon  in  ruins, 
but  the  rampart  received  little  in¬ 
jury,  and  I  was  soon  convinced 
that  my  means  were  unequal  to  a 
regular  siege;  the  only  prospect  of 
success  that  presented  itself  was,  to 
erect  a  battery  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  wall  by  the  south  gate,  that 
joins  the  works  to  the  sea,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  breach  it.  This  was 
effected  by  a  six-gun  battery  within 
six  hundred  yards ;  and  though  it 
was  exposed  to  a  very  superior  fire 
from  the  enemy,  which  had  been 
incessant  during  the  whole  of  the 
siege,  a  breach  was  reported  prac¬ 
ticable  on  the  2d  instant.  Many 
reasons  induced  me  not  to  delay 
the  assault,  though*^!,  was  aware 
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the  troops  would  be  exposed  to  a 
very  heavy  fire  in  approaching  and 
mounting  the  breach.  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  attack  an  hour 
before  day-break  the  ensuing  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  summons  was  sent  to 
the  governor  in  the  evening  to  sur¬ 
render  the  town.  To  this  message 
no  answer  was  returned.  The 
troops  destined  for  the  assault  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  rifle  corps  under  major 
Gardner,  the  light  infantry  under 
Men  tenant-colonel  Brownrigg  and 
major  Trotter,  the  grenadiers  un¬ 
der  majors  Campbell  and  Tucker, 
and  the  38th  regiment  under  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Vassal  and  major 
Nugent.  They  were  supported  by 
the  40th  regiment  under  major 
Dalrymple,  and  the  87th  under 
lieutenant- colonel  Butler  and  ma¬ 
jor  Miller.  The  vth ole  were  com¬ 
manded  by  colonel  Browne,  The 
remainder  of  my  force,  consisting 
of  the  I ?th  light  dragoons,  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  20th  and  2 1st  light 
dragoons,  the  47th  regiment,  a 
company  of  the  71st,  and  a  corps 
of  700  marines  and  seamen,  were 
encamped  under  brigadier-general. 
Lumley,  to  protect  our  rear.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  troops 
marched  to  the  assault.  They  ap¬ 
proached  near  the  breach  before 
they  were  discovered,  when  a  de¬ 
structive  fire  from  every  gun  that 
could  bear  upon  it,  and  from  the 
musketry  of  the  garrison,  opened 
upon  them.  Heavy  as  it  was,  our 
loss  would  have  been  comparatively 
trifling,  if  the  breach  had  been 
open  ;  but,  during  the  night,  and 
under  our  fire,  the  enemy  had  bar¬ 
ricaded  it  with  hides,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  nearly  impracticable.  The 
night  was  extremely  dark.  The 
head  of  the  column  missed  the 
breach ;  and,  when  it  was  ap¬ 
proached,  it  was  so  shut  up,  that 
it  was  mistaken  for  the  untouched 
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wall.  In  this  situation  the  troops 
remained  undef  a  heavy  fire  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
breach  was  discerned  by  captain 
Rennie  of  the  40th  light  infantry, 
who  pointed  it  out,  and  gloriously 
dell  as  he  mounted  it.  Our  gallant 
soldiers  rushed  to  it,  and,  difficult 
as  it  was  of  access,  forced  their 
way  into  the  town.  Cannon  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  their  fire  for  a  short 
time  was  destructive :  but  the 
troops  advanced  in  all  directions, 
clearing  the  streets  and  batteries 
with  their  bayonets,  and  overturn¬ 
ing  their  cannon.  The  40th  regi¬ 
ment,  with  colonel  Browne,  fol¬ 
lowed.  They  also  missed  the 
breach,  and  twice  passed  through 
the  fire  of  the  batteries  before  they 
found  it.  The  87th  regiment  was 
posted  near  the  north  gate,  which 
the  troops  who  entered  at  the 
breach  were  to  open  for  them  ;  but 
their  ardour  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  wait.  They  scaled  the 
walls,  and  entered  the  town  as  the 
troops  within  approached  it.  At 
day-light  every  thing  was  in  our 
possession  except  the  citadel,  wffiich 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  but 
soon  surrendered,  and  early  in  the 
morning  the  town  was  quiet,  and 
the  women  were  peaceably  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets.  The  gallantry  dis¬ 
played  by  the  troops  during  the 
assault,  and  their  forbearance  and 
orderly  behaviour  in  the  town, 
speak  so  fully  in  their  praise,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
how  highly  I  am  pleased  with  their 
conduct.  The  service  they  have 
been  engaged  in  since  w7e  landed, 
has  been  uncommonly  severe  and 
laborious,  but  not  a  murmur  has 
escaped  them  ;  every  thing  I  wash¬ 
ed  has  been  effected  with  order  and 
cheerfulness.  Our  loss  during  the 
siege  was  trifling,  particularly  as 
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we  were  not  sheltered  by  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  the  enemy’s  fire  of:: 
shot  and  shells  was  incessant.  But 
it  is  painful  for  me  to  add,  that  it: 
was  great  at  the  assault.  Many 
most  valuable  officers  are  among  the 
killed  and  wrounded.  Major  Dai¬ 
ry  m  pie  of  the  40th  wTas  the  only 
field-officer  killed.  Lieutenant-co¬ 
lonels  Vassal  and  Brownrigg,  an  v 
major  Tucker,  are  among  t  . 
wounded.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
to  say,  that  the  two  former  are  se¬ 
verely  so.  The  enemy’s  loss  was 
very  great,  about  800  killed,  500" 
wounded,  and  the  governor  don 
Pasquil  Ruis  Huidobro,  with  up¬ 
wards  of  2000  officers  and  men, 
are  prisoners.  About  1500  escaped 
in  boats,  or  secreted  themselves  in 
the  town.  From  brigadier-general 
the  honourable  W.  Lumley  and 
from  colonel  Browne  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  able  and  most  zea¬ 
lous  assistance  and  support.  The 
former  protected  the  line  from  the 
enemy  during  our  march,  and  co¬ 
vered  our  rear  during  the  siege. 
The  latter  conducted  it  with  great 
judgement  and  determined  bravery. 
The  established  reputation  of  the 
royal  artillery  has  been  firmly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  company  under  my 
orders,  and  I  consider  myself  ( 
much  indebted  to  captains  Watson,  i 
Dickson,  Carmichael,  and  Will- 
gress,  for  their  zealous  and  able 
exertions.  Captain  Fanshaw,  of  the 
engineers,  was  equally  zealous,  and 
though  young  in  the  service,  con¬ 
ducted  himself  with  such  propriety 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  prov¬ 
ing  a  valuable  officer.  Owing  to 
great  fatigue,  he  was  taken  ill  in 
the  midst  of  our  operations,  and 
captain  Dickson  readily  undertook 
his  office,  and  executed  it  writh  the 
greatest  judgment.  From  the  heads 
of  the  corps  and  departments,  from 
the  general  staff  of  the  army,  from 
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the  medical,  and  from  my  own 
personal  staff,  I  have  received  the 
most  prompt  and  cheerful  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  utmost  cordiality  has  subsisted 
between  rear-admiral  Stirling  and 
ntyself ;  I  have  received  from  him 
the  most  friendly  attention,  and 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  grant. 
The  captains  and  officers  of  the 
navy  have  been  equally  zealous  to 
assist  us ;  but  I  feel  particularly  in¬ 
debted  to  captains  Donelly  and 
Palmer  for  their  great  exertions. 
They  commanded  a  corps  of  ma¬ 
rines  and  seamen  that  were  landed, 
and  were  essentially  useful  to  us 
with  the  guns,  and  in  the  batteries, 
as  well  as  in  bringing  up  the 
ordnance  and  stores.  This  dis¬ 
patch  will  be  delivered  to  you  by 
major  Tucker,  who  was  wounded 
at  the  assault ;  and  as  he  has  long 
been  in  my  confidence*  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  him  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars.  I  am,  &c. 

S.  Auchmuty. 

P.  S.  I  am  extremely  con¬ 
cerned  to  add,  that  lieutenants-co- 
loneis  Vassal  and  Brownrigg  both 
died  yesterday  of  their  wounds.  I 
had  flattered  myself  with  hopes  of 
their  recovery ;  but  a  rapid  mor¬ 
tification  has  deprived  his  ma¬ 
jesty  of  two  most  able  and  gallant 
officers. 

Killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
between  the  16th  and  20th  ult. 

2  lieutenant,  1  drummer,  18  rank 
and  file,  killed ;  2  majors,  3  cap¬ 
tains,  1  lieutenant,  2  serjeants,  1 
drummer,  119  rank  and  file, 
wounded  ;  1  rank  and  file  miss- 
ing. — During  the  siege,  1  captain, 

3  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  1  lieute¬ 
nant,  1  ensign,  12  rank  and  file, 
wounded  ;  7  rank  and  file,  miss¬ 
ing. — At  the  assault,  1  major,  3  cap¬ 
tains,  2  lieutenants,  2  serjeants,  5 
drummers,  105  rank  and  file,  kill- 
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ed  ;  2  lieutenant- colonels,  3  cap¬ 
tains,  8  lieutenants,  4  ensigns,  4 
staff,  IS  serjeants,  5  drummers, 
235  rank  and  file,  wounded. — To¬ 
tal,  1  major,  4  captains,  3  lieute¬ 
nants.  2  serjeants,  6  drummers, 
.126  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  2  lieute¬ 
nant-colonels,  2  majors,  6  captains, 
10  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  4  staff, 
20  serjeants,  6  drummers,  366  rank 
and  file,  wounded ;  8  rank  and  file, 
missing  :  captains  Wilgress  and 
Crookshanks,  and  31  rank  and  file, 
included  in  the  above,  have  since 
returned  to  their  duty. 

Officer  killed  on  landing  :  lieu¬ 
tenant  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  40th. — • 
Slightly  wounded  upon  landing, 
major  Trotter,  of  the  83d  ;  major 
Campbell,  of  the  40th ;  captains 
Willgress,  of  the'  royal  artillery ; 
Crookshanks,  of  the  38th  ;  Rogers, 
of  the  40th  ;  lieutenant  Chawner, 
of  the  95th — Killed  during  the 
siege,  captain  Beaumont,  of  the 
87th. — Wounded  during  the  siege, 
lieutenant  O’Brien,  of  the  87th  % 
honourable  C.  Irby,  midshipman, 
— Killed  in  the  assault,  major  Dai¬ 
ry  m  pie,  of  the  40th,  captain  Ren¬ 
nie,  of  ditto  ;  lieutenant  Alston,  of 
ditto;  captain  Mason,  of  the  38th; 
lieutenant  Browne,  of  the  87th  ; 
captain  Dickenson,  of  the  95th. — - 
Wounded  in  the  assault,  11th  regi¬ 
ment,  lieutenant-colonel  Brown- 
rigg,  since  dead. — 40th,  lieutenant 
Smith,  and  ensign  Cameron. — 87th, 
lieutenants  Evans  and  McRea.~— • 
$3th,  lieutenant-colonel  Vassal,  cap- 
tain  Shipton,  lieutenant  Brownson ; 
ensigns  White,  Willshire,  and  Fra¬ 
zer  (the  last  since  dead)  ;  pay¬ 
master  Willshire,  adjutant  Hewill, 
and  assistant  surgeon  Garrat. — 
40th, captain  Whetham,  lieutenants 
Wallace,  Johnson,  and  Ramus. — 
72 d,  major  Tucker. — 87th,  assist¬ 
ant  surgeon  Wildair. — 95th,  lieute¬ 
nants  Scanlon  and  M‘Namara. 

A  dis- 
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A  dispatch  from  admiral  Stir¬ 
ling,  dated  Feb.  8,  relates  his  co¬ 
operation  with  the  military  forces  ; 
and  mentions  the  landing  of  800 
marines  to  assist  them.  Finding 
he  could  not  get  near  enough  with 
the  ships  to  produce  any  effect,  he 
disposed  of  them  so  as  to  prevent 
any  escape  from  the  harbour. 
(l  The  distance,”  says  he,  “  which 
the  ships  lay  from  the  shore,  with 
the  almost  constant  high  winds 
and  swell  we  had,  and  the  great 
way  every  thing  was  to  be  dragged 
by  the  seamen,  up  a  heavy  sandy 
road,  made  the  duty  excessively 
laborious.  The  squadron  had  al¬ 
most  daily  1400  men  on  shore,  and 
this  ship  was  often  left  with  only 
80  men  on  board. — The  defence 
made  by  the  enemy  protracted  the 
siege  longer  than  was  expected, 
and  reduced  our  stock  of  powder 
so  low,  that  the  king’s  ships,  with 
all  the  transports,  and  what  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen  had  for  sale,  could 
not  have  furnished  a  further  con¬ 
sumption  for  more  than  two  days, 
.when  a  practicable  breach  was  for¬ 
tunately  made,  and  on  the  3d  inst. 
early  in  the  morning,  the  town 
and  citadel  were  gallantly  carried 
by  storm.” — [After  many  enco¬ 
miums  on  the  bravery  of  his  of¬ 
ficers  and  men,  the  admiral  states 
his  loss  at  six  killed,  28  wounded, 
and  four  missing:,  and  gives  a  list 
of  the  prizes  taken  at  Monte  Vi¬ 
deo,  comprising  57  vessels,  from 
100  to  650  tons,  besides  15  sloop- 
rigged  gun-boats,  and  6  row-boats 
with  guns.  ] 

14'.  A  letter  from  capt.  Sayerof 
the  Galatea  frigate,  dated  coast  of 
Caraccas,  January  22,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  bv  admiral  Cochrane,  paves 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
French  national  corvette  Lynx  (one 
of  those  which  escaped  from  sir 
Samuel  Hood's  squadron),  by  the 
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boats  of  the  Galatea.  The  ene¬ 
my  was  discovered  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  21st,  steering  for  La 
Guira,  and  afterwards  for  Barce¬ 
lona.  Her  top-gallant  sails  were 
only  visible  ;  and  she  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  light  breeze,  while  the 
Galatea  was  nearly  becalmed.  The 
boats  of  the  Galatea  then  pushed 
off,  under  the  direction  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  William  Coombe,  man¬ 
ned  with  five  officers,  .50  seamen, 
and  20  marines ;  and,  after  row¬ 
ing  about  12  leagues  in  eight  hours 
(part  of  the  time  under  a  burning 
sun)  they  came  up  with  her,  going 
with  a  light  land  breeze,  about  two 
knots  ;  our  brave  fellows  instantly 
attempted  to  board  on  both  quar¬ 
ters,  but  by  the  fire  of  her  guns, 
which  had  been  all  trained  aft  in 
readiness,  and  having  to  combat 
with  more  than  double  their  num¬ 
bers,  were  twice  repulsed  by  them. 
The  boats  now  dropped,  and  pour¬ 
ed  through  the  stern  and  quarter 
ports,  a  destructive  fire  of  musque- 
toons  and  small  arms,  that  cleared 
the  deck  of  many  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  all  crowded  aft ;  when,  after 
an  arduous  struggle  (a third  time), 
for  a  footing,  our  men  rushed  a  - 
hoard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  drove 
all  before  them  ;  the  bowsprit  and 
jib  boom  were  covered  ;  some  flew 
aloft,  and  others  below  ;  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  most  of  his  officers  were 
lying  wounded  on  the  decks,  leav- 
ing  the  remainder  of  this  handful 
of  men  in  proud  possession  of  the 
French  24<  pounders  carronades,* 
and  two  long  nine-pounders,  cha¬ 
sers,  pierced  for  18  guns,  and 
manned  with  161  men,  command¬ 
ed  by  M.  Jean  M.  Yarquest,  with 
dispatches  from  Guadaloupe  for  the 
Caraccas :  she  is  two  years  old# 
and  a  well-equipped  fine  vessel,  in 
all  respects,  for  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice.  Mr.  Walker,  second  lieu¬ 
tenant 
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tenant  of  the  Galatea,  was  killed, 
together  with  8  seamen  and  ma¬ 
rines.  Twenty-two  were  wounded, 
among  whom  Mr.  Coombe,  first 
lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Sarsfield  mas-  , 
ter’s  mate,  were  severely,  and  Mr. 
Green  master’s  mate,  slightly 
wounded.  On  board  the  Lynx  14* 
were  killed,  and  $20  wounded,  most 
of  them  badly.  Among  the  killed 
was  the  third  lieutenant. 

A  letter  from  sir  A.  Cochrane, 
on  board  the  Jason,  January  28, 
mentions  the  capture  near  Sora- 
mine  river,  of  the  ship  La  Favorite, 
(formerly  in  his  majesty’s  service,) 
mounting  sixteen  long  sixes  and 
thirteen  twelve-pounder  carron- 
ades,  having  on-board  150  men. 

[This  gazette  also  contains  an 
accout  of  the  capture  of  two  small 
Spanish  frigates,  on  the  Jamaica 
station,  by  his  majesty’s  ships  Or¬ 
pheus  and  Hunter.] 

Discovery  of  a  valuable  gold  mine 
in  India. 

The  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Poni- 
acer,  Palaur,  and  Cargoory  in  In¬ 
dia,  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  gold  found  in  it ;  so 
abundant  in  fact,  that,  after  heavy 
floods,  grains  of  gold  were  con¬ 
stantly  found  in  the  ears  of  paddy 
on  the  banks  of  the  livers.  Re¬ 
presentations  on  the  subject  having 
recently  been  made  to  the  Madras 
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government,  they  sent  lieutenant  J. 
Warren  to  Ooscotta,  to  survey  that 
district  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
the  discovery  of  a  tract,  about  45 
miles  in  length,  along  the  Yena 
Batterine  Conda  Hills,  abounding 
with  gold. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  bill  for  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  into  America, 
after  the  3 1st  December  1807,  has 
received  the  signature  of  the  pre¬ 
sident. 


All  the  legal  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Burr  have  failed.  Having 
surrendered  himself,  he  was  bound 
to  appear  at  the'  supreme  court  of 
the  territory  of  Mississippi.  He  did 
appear  there  j  and  the  attorney 
general  found  he  was  not  autho¬ 
rised  to  proceed  against  him,  the 
offence  of  which  he  was  accused 
not  having  been  committed  within 
his  jurisdiction:  no  bill  was  con¬ 
sequently  prepared  or  found  against 
him  ;  and  the  grand  jury  having 
been  discharged,  Mr.  B.  conceived 
he  was  entitled  to  be  discharged 
also.  In  consequence,  he  did  not 
appear  again  at  the  court.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  governor  of  the  Mississipi  ;  and 
he  has  proclaimed  Mr.  Burr  as 
breaking  his  recognizance,  and 
offered  a  reward  of  2000  dollars 
for  his  apprehension. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  DARDANELLES. 

14.  The  Porte  was  attacked  in  its 
territories  by  the  Russians  without 
any  declaration  of  war;  the  acts  of 
her  internal  administration  were 
criticised  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
enemy’s  general ;  not  a  single  di¬ 
plomatic  note  preceded  the  hostile 
operations,  and  no  way  was  left 
open  for  a  reconciliation.  The 
English  ambassador  also  acted  in 
the  same  spirit ;  he  saw  the  Rus¬ 
sian  minister  depart,  and  he  re*' 
mained  tranquil.  A  fewr  weeks 
after  he  appeared  at  a  conference 
which  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
January  with  the  Sublime  Porte. 
He  handed  a  declaration,  and  then 
went  on  board  of  a  frigate,  ordered 
the  cables  to  be  cut,  and  disap¬ 
peared  ;  and  on  the  "29th  he  sent 
frouf  on  board  the  frigate  Endy- 
mion  another  note  to  the  Porte.  It 
was  plain  at  this  crisis,  that  it  w'as 
intended  to  impose  upon  the  Porte 
by  a  sudden  blow' j  for  scarcely  had 
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the  ambassador  arrived  at  Tene- 
dos,  when  the  squadron  of  admiral 
Duckworth  appeared  there  also. 
After  the  English  admiral  had 
waited  some  time  at  Tenedos,  he 
appeared  with  two  3-deckers,  three 
80-gun  ships,  two  74s,  and  a  few 
bomb-vessels,  before  die  Darda¬ 
nelles.  Favoured  by  a  south  wind, 
the  enemy’s  squadron  arrived  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
19th  February  before  the  batteries 
of  the  two  first  towers;  the  latter 
began  a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire, 
which  the  English  did  not  answer. 
When  they  arrived  off  the  heights 
of  the  two  other  forts,  the  batteries 
began  to  play  upon  the  ships. 
The  wind  drove  the  ships  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  batteries  of  the 
fort  were  badly  manned.  Off  the 
heights  of  Gallipoli,  the  English 
squadron  encountered  a  Turk¬ 
ish  ship  of  the  line  and  five  fri¬ 
gates.  The  crews  of  these  vessels 
were  in  the  mosques.  Besides, 
what  could  this  division  do  against 
so  superior  a  force  ?  The  English 
attacked  them,  and  were  accused 
of  a  transgression  which  was  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  nation,  and  with 
which  they  had  already  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  burning  of  four 
Spanish  frigates.  The  English 
admiral,  in  short,  burned  the  six 
Turkish  ship's  of  war  ;  and  yet  war 
was  not  declared,  negotiations  were 
still  going  on,  and  the  minister  of 
the  Porte  was  still  in  London.  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  in  an  uproar;  in 
place  of  despondency  being  pro¬ 
duced,  all  the  inhabitants  were  in¬ 
flamed. 

On  the  20th,  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  the  English  squadron 
appeared  before  the  Seraglio. 
Nothing  was  prepared  to  receive 
them;  not  a  single  point  was  in  a 
state  of  defence;  but  every  one  ran 
to  arms.  The  Grand  Sultan  was 
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the  first  to  proceed  to  the  positions 
which  were  thought  most  advisable 
for  the  batteries  to  be  constructed. 
Turkish  men,  women,  children, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Ulemas, 
sheiks,  dervises, — all  seized  upon 
spades  and  shovels.  Ten  French 
engineers,  artillery,  and  artillery 
officers,  arrived  from  Dalmatia  in 
the  night  time.  In  five  days,  500 
cannon  and  100  mortars  were 
planted  on  the  batteries,  and  the 
Turkish  empire^  was  not  only  se¬ 
cured  against  the  destruction  of  a 
few  houses  and  buildings,  but  also 
against  the  loss  of  its  honour  and 
dignity,-— the  only  kind  of  property 
which  nations  can  never  regain 
when  they  have  once  lost  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  English  minister 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  demand  a 
truce.  The  rage  which  filled  all  the 
inhabitants  was  concealed,  and  the 
Kiaya  Bey  went  on  board  of  the 
admiral’s  ship  to  hear  the  proposals 
that  might  be  made  to  him.  They 
were  as  follow : — -The  Dardanelles 
to  be  given  to  the  English ;  15 
ships  of  war,  fully  equipped,  to  be 
taken  to  Malta;  the  Porte  to  de¬ 
clare  war  against  France,  and  send 
away  the  ambassador;  Russia  te 
keep  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  Is¬ 
mael,  and  the  other  fortresses  on 
the  Danube,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Russians.  Such  proposals  de¬ 
served  no  answer.  The  next  day 
the  minister  of  the  Porte  was 
dispatched,  but  in  vain.  Either  the 
acceptance  of  the  conditions,  or 
bombardment,  was  the  language 
of  the  English  admiral.  He  did 
not  think  that  mortars  were  in 
readiness,  and  that  bombs  would 
answer  bombs. — Such  is  the  ene¬ 
my’s  account  of  this  affair. 

On  25th  Feb.  the  English  am¬ 
bassador  required  that  a  place 
should  he  appointed  where  he  could 
land,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 

minister 
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minister  of  the  Porte.  The  Divan 
answered,  that  in  future  there  was 
Xio  place,  no  foot  of  ground  in  the 
whole  Ottoman  empire,  where  an 
Englishman  could  land  without 
being  exposed  to  the  just  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people ;  that  even  in  th$ 
Seraglio  of  the  Sultan  himself, 
there  was  not  sufficient  power  to 
protect  an  Englishman  against  the 
exasperation  of  Mussulmen.  The 
English  squadron  now  saw  that 
they  could  obtain  nothing  5  that  the 
Porte  was  not  to  be  terrified,  and 
that  their  plan  had  failed.  They 
desisted  from  the  first  proposed 
conditions ;  but  the  Sultan  replied, 
that  he  would  not  negotiate  as  long 
as  the  English  fleet  was  on  this  side 
of  the  Dardanelles ;  a  sublime  an? 
swer,  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Roman  senate  to  Pyrrhus.  The 
English  now  proceeded  to  use  in-* 
trigue,  corruption,  and  meanness  ; 
the  usual  arts  resorted  to  by  injus¬ 
tice  and  presumption. 

On  26th  Feb.  admiral  Duck¬ 
worth  sent  a  note  along  with  the 
instructions  of  admiral  Louis  to 
the  Reis  Effendi,  whom  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  resume  the  negotiations. 
The  Grand  Sultan  was  inflexible  ; 
his  conduct  was  energetic  and  de¬ 
cided.  Although  educated  in  the 
Seraglio,  he  behaved  himself  as  a 
prince  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
camps.  He  was  night  and  day 
with  his  troops,  or  upon  the  bat¬ 
teries.  On  2d  March,  general  Se- 
bastiani  was  permitted  to  approach 
him.  The  former  found  him  on 
horseback,  in  the  midst  of  his  sol¬ 
diers. — The  Grand  Seignior  said  to 
him,  “  The  English  wish  that  I 
should  remove  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  commence  war  against 
my  best  friend.  Write  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday,  that  I  shall  stand  by 
my  engagements,  that  he  may  de- 
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pend  upon  me  as  truly  as  I  depend 
on  him.”  The  Seraglio  and  the 
European  and  Asiatic  shores  were 
covered  with  batteries;  every  de¬ 
scription  of  fortifications  was  erect¬ 
ed  towards  the  Dardanelles,  which 
were  planted  every  where  with 
cannon,  and  provided  with  camps. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  English 
fleet  thought  it  advisable  to  with¬ 
draw.  It  has  repassed  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  and  came  to  an  anchor  on 
the  3d,  two  leagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Streights,  on  the  side  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Asia. 

16,  A  court  martial  assembled 
on-board  the  Gladiator,  on  this  and 
the  following  day,  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  captain  Whitby,  late 
of  the  Leander,  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  neutrality  of  a  state 
in  amity  with  his  majesty,  and 
having,  within  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  United  States  or  America,  un¬ 
lawfully,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  caused  a  shot  to  be 
fired,  whereby  John  Pearce,  a 
citizen  of  America,  was  feloniously 
killed  and  murdered.  The  court 
were  of  opinion  that  the  charge 
had  not  been  proved,  and  did  ad¬ 
judge  captain  Whitby  to  be  ac¬ 
quitted. 

SINGULAR  SUICIDE. 

1 7-  An  inquisition  was  taken  yes¬ 
terday  at  Harpledown,  near  Ux¬ 
bridge,  on  the  body  of  Andrew 
George  Mautimer,  Esq.  who  put 
a  period  to  his  existence  on  Friday 
last,  whilst  taking  an  airing  in  his 
carriage.  The  deceased,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  merchant  in  the 
metropolis,  was  far  advanced  in 
age,  and  had  been  confined  by 
sickness  for  the  last  two  years, 
which  reduced  him  at  intervals  to 
a  state  of  insanity.  He  had  ap¬ 
parently  in  a  great  measure  reco¬ 
vered  previous  to  the  day  of  his 
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death,  and  on  that  morning  he  or¬ 
dered  his  carriage  to  take  an  airing. 
The  coachman  had  observed  the 
deceased  in  a  reclining  posture  in 
the  coach,  and  he  supposed  him  to 
be  sleeping ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
his  master's  residence,  he  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a 
wound  in  his  neck  with  a  penknife, 
which  was  found  near  him,  and  had 
caused  his  death;  he  has  left  no 
family.  V  er  di  ct — Iwsanky . 

18.  About  three  this  afternoon, 
as  a  vessel  was  coming  from  the 
fort  of  Harwich,  with  two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  79th  regiment  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  in  number  !>S 
men,  women,  and  children,  she  up¬ 
set  in  a  squall  of  wind,  owing  chief¬ 
ly  to  so  many  men  being  upon 
deck.  Though  assistance  was  im¬ 
mediately  given,  only  three  small 
children  were  picked  up,  floating 
on  the  water,  all  in  petticoats ; 
one  which,  a  boy,  the  father  had 
held  by  his  clothes  in  his  teeth  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  till  some  person 
caught  hold  of  its  clothes  to  save 
himself,  and  pulled  it  from  him, 
the  father  all  the  time  clinging  to 
the  rigging,  and  is  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  saved;  in  the  whole,  13  sol¬ 
diers,  2  officers,  the  master,  and 
one  woman:  every  means  was  used 
to  restore  the  children,  but  in  vain. 
One  of  his  majesty's  gun-brigs 
coming  in  just  at  the  time,  turned 
its  boat  off,  and  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  chief  of  them  that  were- 
saved,  eight  of  them  having  hung 
fast  to  the  rigging. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  the  loss  of 
the  Blanche  frigate  ;  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  are  contained  in  .a 
letter  from  captain  sir  Thomas 
Lavie,  dated  Brest,  March  9.  The 
ship  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the 
3d,  to  join  admiral  sir  James  Sau- 
marez,  and  encountered  most  tem¬ 
pestuous  weather.  On  the  night 


of  the  4th  she  struck.  The  captain 
thus  proceeds:  “The  night  v/as 
dreadfully  dark  and  cold,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  discriminating 
whether  the  rocks  were  distant 
from  the  land,  or  connected  with 
the  shore;  however,  happily,  it 
proved  the  latter.  I  immediately* 
ordered  the  masts  to  be  cut  away, 
and  recommended  the  officers  and 
men  to  stay  by  me  and  the  ship  to 
the  last.  A  few  hands  got  intd  the 
quarter-boats;  and  they  were  no 
sooner  on  the  water  than  they  were 
dashed  to  pieces.  It  was  about 
high  water;  and  while  the  tide 
flowed  the  ship  lay  tolerably  easy, 
until  it.  began  to  fall,  when  most 
tremendous  breakers  covered  us. 
I  remained  by  the  wheel  until  she 
divided  amidships,  and  fell  over 
seaward.  The  crew  were  all  on 
the  side,  and  hauled  me  up  to 
them.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe 
the  attention  they  paid  me  to  tlie 
last;  and  now  they  caress  me  as 
their  father.  We  lay  in  this  state 
about  three  hours,  when  the  water 
left  the  wreck  sufficient  for  us  to 
attempt  a  landing,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  got  safe  on 
shore,  and  assembled  under  a  rock, 
when  three  cheers  'were  given  to 
the  remains  of  the  poor  dear 
Blanche.  At  day-light,  not  two 
pieces  of  wood  were  left  together, 
and  the  masts  were  shattered  into 
shivers.  Nothing  was  saved;  and 
we  make  a  most  shabby  appear¬ 
ance.  A  cask  of  rum  was  the  on¬ 
ly  thing  found  on  the  shore  ;  and, 
after  1  was  carried  to  a  cottage, 
some  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
broach  it,  by  which  about  15  died. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  our 
exact  loss,  but  should  thint!  4o,  20 
of  whom  were  marines.  All  tire 
officers  are  saved.  Mr.  Goodhew, 
passenger,  died  th:  ough  fear.  We 
landed  on  a  shocking-  coast ;  but 
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every  attention  possible  was  paid  to 
us.  We  have  already  been  march¬ 
ed  about  30  miles,  and  are  now  at 
Brest,  which  is  a  heaven  to  all 
hands,  as  they  are  most  comfort¬ 
ably  lodged  and  fed  in  the  navy 
.hospital.5' 

i 

20.  A  most  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  at  Sheffield  : 
a  clergyman,  who  resides  near  our 
parish  church,  was  hastily  sum¬ 
moned  thither,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  rnfirry  a  couple,  the  woman, 
as  he  was  informed,  being  taken 
very  ill.  He  accordingly  attended 
as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eight, 
and  immediately  proceeded  with 
the  ceremony,  which  however  was 
scarcely  concluded,  and  the  regis¬ 
ter  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  ere 
the  young  bride  appeared  in  such 
extremity  of  pain,  as  to  render  her 
•removal,  without  the  approbation 
of  a  surgeon,  highly  unwarrant¬ 
able,  if  not  absolutely  impracti¬ 
cable.  A  neighbouring  one,  who 
was  instantly  procured,  arrived 
just  in  time  to  deliver  the  poor 
.woman  in  the  vestry  (in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  clerk’s  wife,  who  very 
humanely  slipped  in  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  of  the  sexton,  an  elderly 
matron)  of  a  very  fine  girl,  which 
was  baptized  before  it  left  the 
church  by  the  name  of  Sarah;  and 
before  nine  o’clock  a  sedan  con¬ 
veyed  the  happy  mother,  to  the 
house  of  her  grandfather,  at  the 
Bridge-houses,  where  she  and  the 
infant  were  pronounced  “  as  well  as 
.can  be  expected.”  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  injustice  to  both  parties, 
that  insuperable  obstacles  hitherto 
impeded  their  more  early  and 
much  wished  for  union  ;  that  the 
woman  was  very  well  when  she  left 
home,  and  that  a  fall  which  she  got 
on  the  snowy  pavement,  in  coming 
to  church,  probably  hastened  the 
above  singular  catastrophe;, 
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John  Robinson,  of  Mickleby, 
firmer,  was  committed  to  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  York  on  the  second  ins?, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Su¬ 
sannah  Wilson,  who  formerly  liv¬ 
ed  with  him  a  servant,  but  who 
about  two  months  since  went  to 
reside  with  a  relation  at  Guis- 
trough.  This  poor  girl  left  her 
friends  at  Guisbrough  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 7 th  February  ( on 
the  evening  of  which  day  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  she  was 
murdered,  though  her  body  was 
not  found  till  the  27th  of  March), 
alleging  she  was  going  to  see  her 
master,  who  had  promised  to  meet 
her  with  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  but 
previous  to  her  setting  out,  she  told 
them  (to  use  her  own  language), 
a  fear  had  come  that  morning,  that 
if  any  thing  but  good  came  to  her, 
they  were  to  look  to  nobody  but 
Robinson.  Some  weeks  having 
elapsed  without  any  tidings  being 
received  of  her,  it  was  conjectured 
she  had  been  murdered  ;  and  as 
she  left  Guisbrough  to  proceed  to¬ 
wards  Mickleby  (a  distance  of  12 
miles)  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
meeting  Robinson,  suspicion  na*1 
turally  fell  upon  him.  This  my¬ 
sterious  affair  having  become  a 
common  topic  of  conversation,  on 
Good  Friday  several  country  peo¬ 
ple  made  a  strict  search  lor  the 
body,  which  they  at  last  found 
buried  in  a  part  of  Robinson’s 
ground.  At  the  coroner’s  inquest 
Robinson’s  servant  deposed,  that 
his  master  left  home  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  girl  left  Guisbrough,  and 
he  told  his  family  he  was  going  to 
Straiths,  about  four  miles  distant ; 
it  appeared  that  he  arrived  at 
Straiths  about  half- past  nine,  and 
slept  there  that  night,  from  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
proceeded  to  that  place  immediate- 
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ly  after  he  had  perpetrated  the 
murder.  The  horror  excited  by 
this  atrocious  deed,  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  consideration 
that  the  unhappy  victim  was,  at 
the  time,  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy. 

20.  This  day,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  with  a  deputation  of 
twelve  aldermen  and  twelve  com¬ 
moners,  attended  by  the  recorder 
and  remembrancer,  proce  eded  with 
an  address  of  the  corporation 
to  the  Queen’s  Palace,  through 
the  Horse  Guards  and  along  the 
Park.  The  lord  mayor’s  state  car¬ 
riage,  his  servants  in  state  liveries, 
on  foot,  and  a  number  of  carriages, 
between  the  trees  had  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  effect.  The  procession  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  palace  exactly  at  two 
o’clock,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
his  majesty  entered  the  levee  room, 
when  the  recorder  presented  the 
address  as  follows ; 

“To  the  king’s  most  excellent 
majesty. 

“  The  humble  and  dutiful  address 
of  the'lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  common  council  assembled. 

“  Most  gracious  sovereign  ! 

<e  We,  your  majesty’s  most  du¬ 
tiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons, 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  common 
council  assembled,  approach  the 
throne  with  our  warmest  and  most 
unfeigned  gratitude,  for  the  digni¬ 
fied  and  decided  support  and  pro¬ 
tection  recently  given  by  your 
majesty  to  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion,  as  by  law  established,  and 
for  the  firm  and  constitutional  ex¬ 
ercise  of  your  royal  prerogative,  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the 
crown. 

“  Deeply  sensible  as  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  faithful  citizens  of  London 
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at  all  times  are,  of  the  great  and 
substantial  blessings  we  enjoy  un¬ 
der  your  majesty’s  paternal  govern¬ 
ment,  we  should  justly  incur  the 
imputation  of  criminal  indifference, 
as  the  first  municipal  body  in  your 
majesty’s  dominions,  were  we  light¬ 
ly  to  consider  the  scrupulous  re¬ 
gard  and  fervent  zeal,  which  have 
invariably  guided  your  majesty, 
for  the  preservation  of  our  religion, , 
laws,  and  liberties,  more  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  interesting  conjunc¬ 
ture,  or  silently  to  withhold  our 
loyal  acknowledgments,  due  to  the 
best  of  kings,  for  his  wise  and  5 
steady  resolution  to  secure  inviolate 
our  glorious  constitution  in  church  i 
and  state. 

“  We  contemplate,  sire,  with 
the  warmest  affection,  and  most 
profound  veneration,  the  exercise 
of  those  unextinguishable  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  royal  breast,  which  pro¬ 
tect,  in  every  situation,  the  religi-  ■ 
ous  interests  of  your  people,  and  : 
provide  for  the  happiness  and  free¬ 
dom  of  posterity,  by  guarding  the 
protestant  succession  in  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  royal  house,  on  the  throne, 
of  the  united  kingdom. 

“  Your  majesty’s  faithful  citizens 
of  London  feel  it  no  less  their  pride 
and  exultation,  than  their  boundem 
and  indispensable  duty,  to  express; 
the  sentiments  of  satisfaction  which 
animate  their  hearts,  at  the  wise 
and  dignified  measures  pursued  by 
your  majesty,  for  securing  the  glo- 
rious  independence  of  the  crown,  as 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  our  well* 
tempered  and  invaluable  constitu¬ 
tion. 

*•  That  your  majesty  may  be 
long  spared  to  us  by  an  over-ruling, 
providence,  and  that  the  people  of 
this  land  may  be  long  sensible  of 
the  blessings  of  your  majesty’s  au-t 
spicious  government,  in  the  pro-* 
tection  of  every  thing  dear  to  them. 
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is  the  ardent  prayer  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  loyal  citizens  of  London. 

<£  Signed,  by  order  of  the  court. 

64  Henry  Woodthorpe.” 

They  were  received  very  cour¬ 
teously  by  his  majesty,  who  return¬ 
ed  them  the  following;  most  graci- 
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ous  answer : 

“  I  receive,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  the  assurances  you  give 
me  of  your  concurrence  in  those 
principles  which  have  governed  my 
conduct  on  the  late  important  oc¬ 
casion.  It  has  ever  been  my  ob¬ 
ject  to  secure,  to  all  descriptions  of 
my  subjects,  the  benefits  of  religi¬ 
ous  toleration;  and  it  affords  me 
particular  gratification  to  reflect, 
that  during  my  reign  these  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  more  generally 
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and  extensively  enjoyed  than  at 
any  former  period;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  never  can  forget  what 
is  due  to  the  security  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  of  my  do¬ 
minions,  connected  as  it  is  with  our 
civil  constitution, and  with  all  those 
blessings  Which,  by  the  favour  of 
Providence,  have  hitherto  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  us  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world.”  , 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  con¬ 
fer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
Jonathan  Miles  and  James  Brans* 
comb,  the  sheriffs. 

24.  The  catholics  of  Ireland,  at 
a  general  meeting  held  on  the 
18th  instant,  at  the  Exhibition- 
house,  in  William-street,  Dublin, 
have  come  to  a  resolution  not  to 
agitate  the  country  by  pressing 
their  claims  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  They  Lave  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  address 
to  their  protestant  fellow-subjects, 
expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  common  cause,  and 
their  desire  to  cultivate  and  pre^ 
serve  the  unanimity  so  necessary 
at  the  present  moment  in  prefe- 
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rence  to  every  other  consideration. 
That  unanimity,  and  the  confiden¬ 
tial  and  happy  social  intercourse 
that  results  from  and  accompanies 
it,  are  in  themselves  preferable  to 
all  the  political  rights  from  which 
the  catholics  arfe  excluded,  even 
were  they  to  be  admitted  to  those 
mbits  in  a  much  larger  degree 
than  they  could  ask  or  expect. 
When  they  live  in  an  unrestrained 
interchange  of  brotherly  affection 
with  their  protestant  brethren,  they 
will  feel  without  concern, 

Of  all  the  ills  unhappy  men  endure, 
How  small  the  part  that  kings '  can 
cause  or  cure. 

25.  Letters,  received  from  a 
petty  officer  of  the  Nautilus,  18 
guns,  capfain  Palmer,  wrecked  on 
a  desert  island  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  state,  that  about  70  of  the 
survivors,  among  whom  was  the 
captain  and  first-lieutenant,  had 
escaped  the  horrors  of  a  watery 
grave  to  encounter  a  more  dreadful 
death  by  starvation.  These  poor 
fellows  were  without  food  nearly 
ten  days.  The  captain  and  first- 
lieutenant,  with  the  greater  part  of 
those  on  the  island,  perished  from 
hunger.  The  few  survivors  were 
found  on  the  shore,  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  captain  Palmer’s  cox¬ 
swain  and  cabin-’ oy  ;  which,  hor¬ 
rible  to  relate,  they  were  obliged  to 
eat  to  preserve  their  lives,  until 
they  were  taken  off  by  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  under  admiral  Louis. 

A  court  martial  was  held  on 
board  his  majesty’s  sloop  Roebuck, 
in  Yarmouth  Roads,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  lieutenant  Henry 
Weir,  commander  of  bis  majesty’s 
un-brig  Ferreter,  together 
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is  officers  and  crew,  for  the 
capture  of  the  said  brig  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  gun-vessels  in  the  river 
Emms,  on  the  morning  of  the  81st 
of  March.  It  appeared,  by  the 
(H)  evidence 
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.  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial,  that 
the  Ferreter  was  attacked  at  day¬ 
break,  on  the  31st  of  March,  by 
seven  Dutch  gun-vessels,  each 
carrying  three  24-pounders  and  50 
men.  On  discovering  the  enemy, 
lieutenant  Weir  ordered  his  cable 
to  be  cut,  and  made  sail  on  the 
brig  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vast 
superiority  of  force  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  he,  with  his  little  crew  of 
only.  34  men,  del  ended  the  vessel 
in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and 
by  a  spirited  fire  from  the  Ferreter 
kept  his  assailants  at  bay  for  near 
forty  minutes.  The  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter,  however,  were 
such  as  neither  skill  nor  courage 
could  surmount  ;  the  wind  was 
against  his. getting  out  of  the  river, 
his  sails  and  rigging  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  at  this  moment  the 
Ferreter  grounded,  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  being  perfectly  unmanage¬ 
able,  and  not  being  able  to  bring 
a  gun  to  bear,  the  enemy  hoarded 
him  on  the  bows  and  stern  in  great 
numbers.  Further  resistance  would 
have  been  rash  and  unavailing,  and, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  oc¬ 
casioned  a  sacrifice  of  the  few  men 
he  had :  motives  of  humanity, 
therefore,  suggested  to  lieutenant 
Weir  the  propriety  of  ordering  his 
people  below.  Great  praise  is  due 
to  him  for  the  coolness  and  pre-» 
sence  of  mind  displayed  by  him  on 
this  trying  occasion,  and  to  which, 
indeed,  may  be  attributed  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  lives  of  his  people. 

Lieutenant  Weir  made  a  very 
animated  defence,  in  which  lie 
expatiated  with  considerable  ability 
on  the  zeal,  promptitude,  and  ala¬ 
crity  displayed  by  his  handful  of 
men  on  this  occasion,  and  conclud¬ 
ed  with  a  very  able  and  energetic 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  court 
and  his  auditors. 

The  court  having  heard  the  evi¬ 


dence,  and  having  maturely  weigh¬ 
ed  and  considered  the  same,  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  Ferreter,  which 
yvas  captured  by  the  enemy’s  gun- 
vessels  in  the  river  Emms,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  was  gallantly  de¬ 
fended  by  lieutenant  Weir, and  that 
further  resistance  would  have  been 
fruitless.  The  court,  therefore, 
unanimously  adjudged  lieutenant 
Weir,  his  officers  and  crew,  to  he 
moss  honourably  acquitted  ;  and 
they  were  thereby,  most  honour¬ 
ably  acquitted,  accordingly.  The 
president  returned  lieutenant  Weir 
his  sword,  with  a  handsome  and 
appropriate  compliment. 

An  inquisition  was  taken,  on 
Monday,  at  Islington,  before  G. 
Hodgson.,  esq.  coroner  for  Middle¬ 
sex,  on  the  body  of  an  unfortunate 
female,  who  met  her  death  on  the 
preceding  day. — It  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  the  deceased,  who 
was  the  wife  of  a  respectable  far¬ 
mer  in  the  West  of  England,  had, 
in  consequence  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment,  been  placed  in  an  asylum 
for  those  so  afflicted  at  Islington. 
Her  apartment  was  in  the  attic 
stofv,  and  shefvas  attended  bv  two 
females,  one  of  whom  left  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes  early  on  Sunday- 
morning,  leaving  tire  other  in  bed. 
The  deceased  seized  an  opportunity 
of  making  her  escape  to  the  top  of 
the  house  in  her  chemise,  and  she 
was  discovered  in  this  situation  by 
a  person  who  resides  opposite  the 
madhouse, but  who  could  afford  her 
no  relief.  The  neighbour  saw  the 
wretched  woman  step  deliberately 
over  a  parapet  and  suspend  herself 
by  her  hands  a  few  seconds,  when 
she  fell  from  an  immense  height. 
Her  breastbone  was  dreadfully  frac¬ 
tured,  and  she  was  much  bruised  ; 
but  she  lingered  severafhours before 
death  relieved  her  from  her  misery. 
The  verdict  was,  of  course,  Insanity. 

An 
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An  inquest  was  taken  before  G. 
Hodgson,  esq.  coroner  for  the 
county'  of  Middlesex,  on  Tuesday, 
on  the  view  of  the  body  of  Geo. 
Carnevale,  esq.  who  shot  himself 
on  Sunday  last.  It  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  the  deceased,  who 
was  a  young  gentleman  about  22 
years  of  age,  had  been  lately  mar¬ 
ried,  and  on  the  day  on  which  he 
met  his  death  had  been  walking 
with  his  wife  and  a  friend  in  the 
Park.  On  their  return,  the  de¬ 
ceased  and  his  friend  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  firing’  at  marks  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  where  lie  re¬ 
sided.  After  they  had  finished 
their  amusement,  the  deceased 
retired  into  his  bed-chamber,  and 
shot  himself  with  the  pistol  which 
lie  had  just  before  been  firing  at  the 
mark  with.  He  had  been  subject 
to  depression  of  spirits;  and  the 
jury  accordingly  returned  a  verdict 
of — Insanity. 

This  day  the  parliament  was 
very  unexpectedly  prorogued,  by  a 


speech  from 


trie 


lords  commis¬ 
sioners,  previous  to  an  intended 
dissolution,  “  his  majesty  being 
anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his 
people,  while  the  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh 


in  their  recollection. ” 


FUNERAL  OF  MR.  O  P I E . 

I 

2d.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Opie 
were  removed  on  Monday  last,  for 
interment  in  St.  Paulks  cathedral, 
in  a  hearse 'and  six,  followed  by  29 
mourning,  and  as  many  other 
coaches,  the  duke  of  Gloucester’s 
closing:  the  procession.  Lord  De 
Dunstanvilie,  sir.  John  St.  Aubin, 
sir  John  Leicester,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  the  honourable  Mr.  Elpliui- 
stone  and  Mr.  W.  Smith,  were 
pall-bearers  ;  and  his  relatives  and 
friends,  as  chief  mourners,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  president,  council,  of- 
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ficers,  and  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Mr.  Opie  was  justly  de¬ 
nominated  the  English  (Jarravag- 
gio.  Like  him,  his  hand  was  not 
always  directed  by  the  graces,  but 
constantly  by  the  animated  genius 
of  painting.  Plis  draperies,  though 
occasionally  heavily  executed,  were 
always  disposed  with  judgement 
and  taste.  His  historical  composi¬ 
tions,  though  devoid  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  antique,  always  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  dignity. 

With  more  obvious  faults  than 
many  eminent  modern  painters,  he 
interested  more  than  any  of  them* 
For  if  he  was  unclasslcal,  he  was 
always  sensible  and  natural ;  and  if 
inelegant  he  was  always  vigorous. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  profession¬ 
al  career,  Mr.  Opie  was  with  justice 
censured  for  want  of  grace  in  his 
figures,  but  latterly  many  of  his 
female  figures,  both  in  portrait  and 
fancy  painting,  have  exhibited  a 
degree  of  elegance  and  grace 
which  the  candid  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  few  were  not  cr.ly  able  to  dis¬ 
cern,  but  willing  to  acknowledge 
as  such.  He  was  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  professor  of  painting,  and  had 
delivered  one  year’s  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  in  a  style  so  stron  My  marked 
by  the  same  original  and  charac¬ 
teristic  mind  which  his  paintings 
exhibit,  that  no  one  possessed  of 
discernment  could  fail  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  recognise  in  Mr.  Opieks 
lectures  the  same  genius  and  the 
same  mode  of  expressing  which 
directed  his  celebrated  pencil. 

M  A  Y. 

2.  The  following  disgraceful 
scene,  which  must  be  regretted  by 
the  friends  of  decorum  and  good 
order  of  all  parties,  took  place  at 
Liverpool. — On  Mr.  Roscoe  pre¬ 
senting  himself  at  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  Bank,  to  address  the 
(H  2)  electors 
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electors,  the  clamours  of the  opposite 
party  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
single  word  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  next  presented  himself,  and 
entreated  a  hearing,  but  to  as  little 
purpose  !  A  stone  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  thrown  through  one  of  the 
Rank  windows,  which  passed  close 
to  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  struck  a  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  cheek  standing  near 
him,  which  severely  wounded  him  : 
a  second  stone  was  then  thrown, 
which  fortunately  missed  the  win- 
dove.  These,  however,  were  only 
the  signals  to  a  scene  of  more  brutal 
outrage.  The  gentlemen  on  hoi  ?e- 
back,  who  had  halted' at  the  top  of 
Dale-street,  were  immediately  as¬ 
sailed  in  the  most  furious  manner 
with  whips  and  sticks,  provided,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose.  Col.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  actually  dragged  off  his 
horse,  and  most  scandalously  treat¬ 
ed,  whilst  the  poor  animal  was  stab¬ 
bed  in  the  flank  with  a  knife.  Stones 
and  staves  were  thrown  in  every 
direction,  and  many  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Roscoe  were  severely  wound¬ 
ed.  Counsellor  Raincock  received 
a  violent  blow  on  the  face,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  second.  A  mis¬ 
creant  carrying  a  standard  in  his 
hand,  rushed  with  it  through  the 
crowd,  and,  forced  it  violently 
through  a  window  of  the  Bank, 
aiming  it  directly  at  the  breast  of 
Mr.  Rathbone,  who  retired  to  avoid 
the  brutal  assault.  In  this  state  of 
confusion  and  tumult,  which  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Roscoe  seemed 
only  to  increase,  and  after  repeated 
but  unavailing  calls  for  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  magistracy,  that  gentleman 
was  prevailed  upon,  as  the  only 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  scene 
of  outrage  and  bloodshed,  to  retire. 

On  Monday  the  right  hon. 
Charles  Bathurst  made  his  public 
entry  as  a  candidate  for  Bristol ; 
but  the  No  Popery  mob  received 
8 


him,  on  the  Exchange,  with  reite¬ 
rated  hisses  and  groans,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  heard.  They 
continued  their  conduct  to  the 
White  Lion  Inn,  where  they  be¬ 
came  outrageous,  declaring  thev 
would  not  be  represented  by  a  friend 
of  popery,  and  proceeded  to  de¬ 
molish  the  windows,  the  whole  of 
which  were  destroyed  ;  and  on 
some  loose  boys  being  taken  into 
custody  for  riotous  conduct,  the 
mob  proceeded  to  the  Council 
House,  the  windows  of  which  they 
also  broke  ;  and  not  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon  was  to  be  seen  the  whole  even¬ 
ing.  On  Tuesday  the  election  came 
on,  when  Messrs.  Bathurst  and 
Baillie  were  declared  duly  elected, 

j 

The  hisses  and  groans  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  were  incessant,  until  Mr,  Ba¬ 
thurst  got  into  his  chair,  when  the 
people  manifested  every  disposition, 
to  do  him  personal  injury,  by  throw¬ 
ing  mud,  oyster- shells,  &c.  at  him. 
When  lie  had  passed  only  a  few 
yards  into  High-street,  lie  was  as¬ 
saulted  with  stones  ;  and  on  being 
struck  with  a  piece  of  wood,  he 
seized  and  held  it  in  his  hand  with 
a  seeming  menace,  which  so  exas* 
perated  the  deluded  people,  that 
stones,  oyster-shells,  & c.  fell  in 
showers  ;  and  Mr.  Bathurst,  having 
received  several  severe  blows,  was 
obliged  to  descend  from  his  chair 
and  seek  refuge  in  a  house  in  High- 
street,  and  the  blue  cavalcade  conn 
pel  led  to  return. 

3.  On  Thursday  se’mUght,  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon*- 
Alex.  Williamson,  hopsman  to 
John  Corson,  of  Dalwhat,  on  his 
way  from  Dumfries  to  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  stopped  at  Drumjohn,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkgunzion,  to  look 
upon  some  cattle ;  and  having  gone 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the 
high  road  for  that  purpose,  he  was 
most  barbarously  murdered  by  a 

pistol 
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pistol  shot,  and  thereafter  robbed 
of  a  letter,  containing  a  bill  upon 
London  for  800/.,  his  watch,  a 
purse  containing  some  silver,  and 
several  papers.  The  ball  entered 
about  an  inch  from  the  spine,  frac¬ 
tured  one  of  the  ribs,  passed  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  heart  and  breast, 
and  was  only  covered  by  the  tegu* 
ment  of  the  breast,  when  found  by 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Shortbridge, 
surgeons,  Dumfries,  who  opened 
the  body.  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Drum- 
john,  who  was  going  to  join  Wil¬ 
liamson,  heard  the  shot,  and  saw 
the  murderer  run  away:  he  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  home,  and  dispatch¬ 
ed  his  son  and  servant  upon  Horse¬ 
back  in  search  of  him  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  alarmed  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  all  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and 
about  an  hour  after  the  murder,  a 
man  was  discovered  concealing  him¬ 
self  in  a  ditch,  within  a  plantation 
in  the  lands  of  Lochend. — He  was 
apprehended,  and  the  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  bill,  the  watch,  the  purse, 
and  silver,  and  the  papers,  of  which 
William  son  was  robbed, found  upon 
him,  together  with  a  pair  of  pistols, 
the  one  loaded  and  the  other  not. 
The  man  calls  himself  Maitland 
Smith,  stocking-maker,  Dumfries  5 
and  he  travelled  from  near  Cargen 
toll-bar  to  Kirkgunzion  in  company 
with  Williamson.  Smith  has  been 
committed  to  Kirkcudbright  gaol. 

6. — Election  Duel. — -In  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  circumstances 
which  happened  at  a  public  dinner 
among  Mr.  Pauli’s  friends,  on  Fri- 
day  May  4,  and,  possibly,  of  some 
further  circumstances  relating  to 
the  election  not  explained,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  was  given  by  Mr.  Pauli  to 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  yesterday  morning 
at  Putney.  The  rpsult  was,  that 
both  parties  were  wounded  :  Mr. 
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Pauli  in  the  leg,  and  sir  Francis 
Burdett  in  the  thigh,  near  the 
pope’s  eye.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
lies  at  his  own  house  in  Piccadilly  : 
he  is  pronounced  out  of  danger:  he 
is  attended  by  Mr.  Cline.  Mr.  Pauli 
lies  at  his  house  in  Charles-street,  St. 
James’s  square.  The  bone  of  his  leg 
is  shattered  a  little  below  the  knee. 

A  fire,  the  most  destructive  in 
its  consequences,  broke  out  at  three 
o’clock  on  Friday  the  4th,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  in  Nor- 
ton-street,  Marybone,  who  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  home  :  the  fire  was 
first  discovered  in  the  second  door. 
The  rapidity  of  the  flames  spread 
universal  alarm,  and  it  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  A 
young  woman,  servant  maid  in 
Mrs.  St.  Leger’ s  family,  who 
slept  in  the  garret,  presented  her¬ 
self  at  the  window  of  her  chamber 
whilst  the  flames  were  raging  be 
neath  on  every  side.  She  had  no 
opportunity  of  descending  by  the 
stairs,  nor  had  she  any  alternative 
of  escaping  immediate  death  but 
by  risking  the  awful  mode  she 
adopted,  that  of  throwing  herself 
into  the  street-  She  did  so  ;  when, 
shocking  to  relate,  her  head  was 
dashed  in  pieces,  and  she  died  in¬ 
stantaneously.  About  this  time 
some  shrieks  were  heard  to  come 
from  the  first  floor,  which  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  nursery  maid,  who  was 
unable  by  the  smoke  and  fire  to  * 
find  the  place  of  repose  of  an  in¬ 
fant.  She  ran  frantic  into  the  street, 
when  a  person  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life  ran  to  relieve  the  child,  which 
philanthropic  act  succeeded,  al¬ 
though  he  was  obliged  to  throw  it 
out  of  the  first  floor  window,  but 
fortunately  it  was  caught  by  the  po¬ 
pulace  unhurt.  The  house  was  de¬ 
molished,  but  the  flames  were  pre¬ 
vented  spreading  by  the  party  walls 
and  the  exertions  of  the  firemen. 

(H  3)  The 
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The  body  of  a  female,  apparently 
about  24  years  of  age,  was  picked 
up  in  the  Thames,  above  Milbank, 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  by  a 
boatman,  of  Lambeth,  which  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  long  in 
the  water.  A  scarlet  mantle, 
shoes,  and  a  hair-comb,  were  found 
by  the  river  side  on  Sunday  night, 
by  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  female  in  question,  who  resided 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cavendish-square. 
The  body  was  owned  by  a  person 
in  whose  house  the  deceased  lodged; 
and  it  appeared  that  she  had  left 
her  apartments  on  Sunday  evening 
( as  she  said  ) To  ho  and  see  an  ac- 
quaintance  in  Park-street,  It  is 
supposed  that  circumstances  of  em¬ 
barrassment  led  the  wretched  wo¬ 
man  to  commit  the  rash  act. 

An  inquisition  was  taken  yester¬ 
day  on  the  body  of  Ann  Nichol¬ 
son,  who  met  her  death  by  falling 
out  of  a  window  at  the  late  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
St.  Leger.  -  It  appeared  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Anderson,  a  car¬ 
penter,  that  on  hearing  the  alarm 
of  fire,  he  saw  the  second  floor  in 
flames,  and  in  the  third  floor  and 
attic  he  saw  tw©  females  at  the 
window,  vociferating  shrieks  of  di¬ 
stress.  He  went  to  the  window  of 
the  third  floor  of  an  adjoining  un¬ 
finished  house,  which  was  parallel 
with  that  of  the  house  on  fire,  and 
the  space  between  them  was  about 
4  or  5  feet.  The  deceased  was  the 
nearest  to  Mr.  A.  who  stretched 
out  his  hand,  as  she  was  hanging 
out  at  the  window,  which  she  laid 
hold  of,  and  slung  herself  under  the 
window  of  the  new  house.  The 
deceased  was  in  a  swoon,  and  wit¬ 
ness  held  her  with  both  his  hands 
for  five  minutes,  without  being  en¬ 
abled  to  move  her,  and  she  at  length 
fell  in  an  erect  state ;  her  feet 
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touched  the  moulding  of  the  first 
floor,  which  precipitated  her  upon 
her  head,  and  dashed  out  her  brains. 

The  other  young  woman  craved 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  she 
slung  herself  under  the  window  as 
her  companion  had  done.  She  was 
considerably  lighter  than  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  being  very  active, 
whilst  Mr.  A.  held  one  hand,  she 
caught  the?  window-frame  of  the 
second-floor  with  the  other,  and 
remained  suspended  until  her  de¬ 
liverer  went  into  another  room,  and 
saved  her  life  by  dragging  her  in 
•  at  the  window. — Verdict,  Acciden¬ 
tal  Death. 

rf'he  following  narrative  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  brave  iieut.- 
col.  Vassal,  who  fell  at  the  capture 
of  Monte- Video  in  February,  is 
given  by  serjeant  Matthews,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  of  the  colonel’s: 
— “  On  our  approach  to  the  walls, 
we  missed  the  breach ;  the  grape 
and  musketry  flew  so  hot,  drove 
the  men  in  confusion,  and  numbers 
of  them  were  about  to  retreat,  but 
for  his  exertions.  When  he  ob¬ 
served  any  of  them  stop  or  flinch, 
he  cried  out  as  loud  as  possible, 
‘My  brave  men,  do  n’t  flinch ;  every 
bullet  has  its  billet  ;  brush  on,  fol¬ 
low  me,  38th.’  He  called  on  them 
repeatedly  in  this  manner  till  he  got 
them  inside  of  the  breach.  Fie  im¬ 
mediately  directed  a  party  to  take 
possession  of  the  cannon-battery 
next  the  sea,  which  was  done  in  a 
few  minutes  ;  and  another  party, 
under  the  command  of  major  Ross, 
to  advance  to  the  great  church, 
and  was  also  advancing  himself, 
when  a  grape-shot  broke  his  leg  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  fell  he  cried  out, 
‘  Push  on ,  my  good  soldiers !  charge 
them,  never  mind  me,  somebody 
will  take  me  up  ;  it ’s  only  the  loss 
of  a  leg  in  the  service.’  He  sat 
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up  and  helped  to  lay  on  a  handker¬ 
chief  to  stop  the  blood.  He  cried 
out  all  the  time  of  the  action,  4  I 
do  n’t  care  for  my  leg,  if  my  regi¬ 
ment  does  its  duty  ;  and  I  hope  it 
will/  As  soon  as  the  town  sur¬ 
rendered,  he  heard  the  men  cheer  ; 
he  joined  them  in  as  great  spirits  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  and 
called  to  me  to  have  him  carried  to 
the  head  of  his  regiment. — At  halt- 
past  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
3d  he  received  his  wound ;  on  the 
7th,  at  one,  he  departed;  and  at 
eight  on  the  same  evening  was  in¬ 
terred  at.  the  entrance  of  the  great 
church  with  all  military  honours/’ 

Admiralty -office >  May  5. 

This  gazette  contains  dispatch¬ 
es  from  sir  J.  Duckworth  to  lord 
ColKngwood,  relative  to  the  affairs 
at  the  Dardanelles  on  the  1 9th  and 
2?th  of  February,  and  3d  of  March. 
The  following  are  the  particulars. 

Royal  George ,  without  the- 
Dardanelles ,  March  G. 

My  lord, 

Together  with  this  letter,  I  trans¬ 
mit  to  your  lordship  two  letters  of 
the  21st  and  28th  ult.  the  former  of 
which  will  have  informed  you  of 
my  arrival  with  the  squadron  near 
Constantinople,  and  the  latter  of  an 
unlucky  attempt,  in  which  the  ma¬ 
rines  and  boats’  crews  of  the  Ca¬ 
nopus,  Ro\*al  George,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  Standard,  had  been  en- 
gaged. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  acquaint 
your  lordship  with  the  result  of  the 
resolution  which,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  already  detailed,  I  had 
adopted  of  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles.  My  letter  of  the 
21st  is  dated  at  anchor  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople,  the  wind  not 
admitting  of  a  nearer  approach  ; 
hut  die  Endymion,  which  had  been 
sent  a-head  with  a  flag  of  truce,  at 
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the  request  of  the  ambassador, 
was  enabled  to  anchor  within  four 
miles.  Had  it  been  then  in  em¬ 
power,  we  should  have  taken 
our  station  oft  the  town  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  but  as  that  could  not  be 
done  from  the  rapidity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  I  was  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  with  the  position  we  had 
been  forced  to  take  ;  for  in  the  con¬ 
ferences  between  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
and  the  captain  pasha,  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  your  lordship  is 
in  possession,  it  was  promised  by 
Mr.  A.  that  even  when  the  squa¬ 
dron  had  arrived  before  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  door  to  pacification 
should  remain  open,  and  that  he 
would  be  willing-  do  negotiate  on 
terms  of  equality  and  justice.  In 
consideration  of  this  promise,  and 
as  it  would  convince  the  Porte  of 
his  majesty’s  earnest  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace,  as  well  as  possess  her 
ministers  with  a  confidence  in  tha< 
sincerity  of  our  professions,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.,  in  which  I 
concurred,  that  it  was  fortunate  we 
had  anchored  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  capital,  as  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  might  have  given  cause  of 
suspicion  and  alarm,  and  have  cut 
off  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  differences  which 
had  arisen. — At  noon  of  the  21st, 
Ysak  Bey,  a  minister  of  the  Porte, 
came  off ;  from  whose  expressions 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  thought  it  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  believe,  that  in  the 
head  of  die  government  (for,  in  the 
present  instance, every  circumstance 
proved  that  between  him  and  the 
armed  populace  a  great  distinc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made)  there  really  ex¬ 
isted  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  ;  and 
the  negotiation  was  carried  on,  as 
will  appear  by  the  documents  trans¬ 
mitted  to  your  lordship,  till  the 
27th  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  our 
anchorage  till  we  weighed,  on  the 
(H  I)  morning 
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morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  such 
was  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
weather,  that  it  was  not  at  any  time 
in  our  power  to  have  occupied  a 
situation  which  would  have  enabled 
the  squadron  to  commence  offensive 
operations  against  Constantinople. 
On  Sunday  the  22d,  alone,  for  a  few 
hours  the  breeze  was  sufficient  to 
have  stemmed  the  current  where  we 
were  placed  ;  but  such  was  the  ra¬ 
pidity  on  shore,  where  the  Endy- 
mion  was  at  anchor,  that  capt, 
Capel  thought  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  squadron  could  have 
obtained  an  anchorage,  though  it 
had  been  held  in  preparative  readi¬ 
ness,  by  signal,  from  day-break : 
but  the  peculiarly  unsettled  state 
of  the  weather,  and  the  minister’s 
desire 'that  I  should  give  a  few 
hours  for  an  answer  to  his  letter, 
through  Ysak  Bey,  prevented  me 
from  trying.  Before  five  o’clock 
p.  m.  it  was  nearly  calm  ;  and  in 
the  evening-  the  wind  was  entirely 
from  the  eastward,  and  continued 
light  airs,  or  calm  till  the  evening 
of  the  28th, when  it  blew  fresh  from 
the  N.  E.  and  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  change  our  position. — Two 
days  after  our  arrival  near  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  ambassador  found 
himself  indisposed,  and  has  been 
ever  since  confined  wi.th  a  fit  of 
illness,  so  severe  as  to  prevent  him 
from  attending  to  business.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  had  delivered 
in,  on  the  22d,  to  the  Turkish  mi¬ 
nisters,  a  project,  as  the  basis  on 
which  peace  might  be  preserved  ; 
and  at  his  desire  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  negotiation  was  carried 
on  in  my  name,  with  his  advice  and 
assistance  ;  and  while  I  lamentmost 
deeply  that  it  has  not  ended  in  the 
re-establishment  of  peace,  I  derive 
consolation  from  the  reflection  that 
no  effort  has  been  wanting' on  the 
part  cf  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  myself 


to  obtain  such  a  result,  which  was 
soon  seen,  from  the  state  of 
the  preparations  at  Constantinople, 
could  be  effected  by  negotiation 
only,  as  the  strength  of  the  current 
from  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  eddies  of  the  port,  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  place  ships  for 
an  attack  without  a  commanding 
breeze  ;  which,  during  the  ten 
days  I  was7 off  the  town,  it  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  I 
now  come  to  the  point  of  explain¬ 
ing  to  your  lordship  the  motives 
which  fixed  me  to  decide  in  repass¬ 
ing  the  channel  of  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  and  relinquishing  every  idea 
of  attacking  the  capital ;  and  I  feel 
confident  it  will  require  no  argu¬ 
ment  to  convince  your  lordship  of 
the  utter  impracticability  of  our 
force  having  made  any  impression, 
as  at  this  time  the  whole  line  of  the 
coast  presented  a  chain  of  batte¬ 
ries  ;  that  twelve  Turkish  line-of- 
battle  ships,  two  of  them  3-deckers, 
with  nine  frigates,  were  with  their 
sails  bent,  and  apparently  in  readi¬ 
ness,  filled  with  troops  :  add  to  this, 
near  two  hundred  thousand  were 
said  to  be  in  Constantinople,  to 
march  against  the  Russians :  be- 
sides,  there  were  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  small  craft,  with  boats; 
and  fire-vessels  had  been  prepared 
to  act  against  us.  With  the  bat- 
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tenes  alone  -we  might  have  coped, 
or  with  the  ships,  could  we  have 
got  them  out  of  their  strong  hold  ; 
but  your  lordship  will  be  aware, 
that  after  combating  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  the  resources  of  an  em¬ 
pire  had  been  employed  many 
weeks  in  preparing,  we  shouldhave 
been  in  no  state  to  have  defended 
ourselves  against  them  as  described, 
and  then  repass  the  Dardanelles.  I 
know  it  was  my  duty,  in  obedience 
to  your  lordship’s  orders,  to  at¬ 
tempt  every  thing  (governed  by 
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the  opinion  of  the  ambassador)  that 
appeared  'within  the  compass  of 
possibility  ;  but  when  the  unavoid¬ 
able  sacrifice  of  the  squadron  com¬ 
mitted  to  my  charge  (which  must 
have  arisen,  had  T  waited  for  a  wind 
to  have  enabled  me  to  cannonade 
the  town,  unattended  by  the  re¬ 
motest  chance  of  obtaining  any 
advantage  for  his  majesty's  service) 
must  have  been  the  consequence  of 
pursuing  that  object,  it  at  once  be¬ 
came  my  positive  duty,  however 
wounded  in  pride  and  ambition,  to 
relinquish  it  ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
already  satisfied  on  the  subject,  the 
increased  opposition  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  would  have  convinced  me  I 
had  done  right,' when  I  resolved  on 
the  measure  as  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary.  I  therefore  weighed  with 
the  squadron  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st;  and  as  it  had  been  reported 
that  the  Turkish  fleet  designed  to 
make  an  effort  against  us,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity,  if  such  was 
really  their  intention,  I  continued 
to  stand  on  and  off  during  the  day  : 
but  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
move.  I  therefore,  as  every  hour 
was  of  importance,  bore  up  at  dusk 
with  the  squadron  :  we  arrived  off 
Point  Pesquies  towards  the  evening 
of  the  2d  instant ;  but  the  day-light 
would  not  admit  of  our  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  castles,  and  the 
squadron  came  to  anchor  for  the 
night ;  we  weighed  in  the  morning, 
and,  when  I  add  that  every  ship 
was  in  safety  outside  of  the  passage 
about  noon,  it  was  not  without  the 
most  lively  sense  of  the  good  for¬ 
tune  that  has  attended  us.  The 
Turks  had  been  occupied  unceas¬ 
ingly,  in  adding  to  the  number  of 
their  forts;  some  had  been  already 
completed,  and  others  were  in  a 
forward  state.  The  fire  of  the  two 
inner  castles  had,  on  our  going  up, 
been  severe  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to 


say,  the  effects  they  have  had  on 
our  ships  returning,  has  proved 
them  to  be  doubly  formidable  :  in 
short,  had  they  been  allowed  .an¬ 
other  week  to  complete  their  de¬ 
fences  throughout  the  channel,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  doubtful 
point  whether  a  return  lay  open  to 
us  at  all.  The  manner  in  which 
they  employed  the  interval  of  our 
absence  has  proved  their  assiduity. 
I  transmit  your  lordship  an  account 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
respective  ships  ;  as  also  their  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  which  your 
lordship  will  perceive  is  far  from 
trifling.  The  main-mast  of  the 
Windsor  Castle  being  more  than 
three  quarters  cut  through  by 
a  granite-shot  of  eight  hundred 
weight,  we  have  found  great  cUf- 
faculty  in  saving  it. 

J.  T.  Duckworth. 

P.  S.  I  am  sorry  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  letter  to 
your  lordship,  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  that,  having  placed  the 
hon,  capt.  Capel  in  the  Endymion, 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the 
stream  of  the  Bosphorus,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  when  the 
squadron  could  stem  the  current, 
and  for  a  watchful  observation  of 
the  movements  of  the  Turks,  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  communication 
with  the  Porte,  I  feel  myself  in¬ 
debted  to  that  officer  for  his  zea¬ 
lous  attention  and  assiduity  during 
the  time  he  was  placed  in  that  ar¬ 
duous  situation.  *  J.  T.  D. 

Royal  George,  off  Const  an- 

My  lord,  tinoPU ’  Fel-  21 ' 

I  had  the  honour  of  transmitting 
to  your  lordship,  by  the  late  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  Ajax,  the  various 
details  relating  to  the  transactions 
of  the  squadron  till  the  17th  ult. 
Your  lordship  will  from  thence 
have  been  informed  of  my  resolu¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  passing  the  Dardanelles  the 
first  fair  wind.  A  fine  wind  from 
the  southward  permitted  me  to 
carry  it  into  effect  on  the  morning 
©f  the  19th.  Information  had  been 
given  me  by  his  majesty’s  minister 
Mr.  Arb  n.hnot,  and  sir  Thomas 
Louis,  i  \  the  Turkish  squadron, 
consisting  cr  a  64-gun  ship,  four- 
frigates,  and  several  corvettes,  had 
been  for  some  time  at  anchor  with 
in  the  inner  castle  ;  and  conceiv¬ 
ing  it  possible  they  might  have  re¬ 
mained  there,  I  had  given  orders 
to  rear-admiral  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  bring  up  with  the  Thunder¬ 
er,  Standard,  and  Active,  and 
destroy  them  should  our  passage 
be  opposed.  At  a  quarter  before 
nine  o’clock,  the  whole  of  the 
squadron  had  passed  the  outer 
castles,  without  having  returned  a 
shot  to  their  fire  (which  occasioned 
but  little  injury).  This  forbearance 
was  produced  by  the  desire  of  his 
majesty’s  minister,  expressed  to  pre¬ 
serve  every  appearance  of  amity, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  pacific  dispo¬ 
sition  of  onr  sovereign  towards  the 
Porte  ;  a  second  battery  opened  on 
the  European  side,  fired  also  with 
as  little  effect.  At  half  past  nine 
o’clock  the  Canopus,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sir  Thomas  Eouis's  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  channel,  joined  to  the 
steady  gallantry  which  I  had  be¬ 
fore  experienced,  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  lead,  entered  the  narrow 
passage  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  and 
sustained  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
both  castles,  within  point-blank 
shot  of  each.  They  opened  their 
fire  on  our  ships  as  they  continued 
to  pass  in  succession,  although  I 
was  happy  in  observing  that  the 
very  spirited  return  it  met  with  had 
so  considerably  diminished  ics  force, 
that  the  effect  on  the  sternmost 
ships  could  not  have  been  so  se¬ 


vere.  Ini  mediately  to  the  N.  E. 
of  tiie  castles,  and  between  them 
and  Point  Pesquies,  on  which  a 
formidable  battery  had  been  newly 
erected,  the  small  squadron  which 
I  have  already  alluded  to  were  at 
anchor.  The  van  division  of  our 
squadron  gave  them  their  broad¬ 
sides  as  they  passed,  and  sir  Sidney 
Smith, with  his  division,  closed  into 
the  midst,  and  the  effect  of  the  fire 
was  such  that  in  half  an  hour  the 
Turks  had  all  cut  their  cables  to 
run  on  shore.  The  object  of  the 
rear-admiral  was  then  to  destroy 
them,  which  was  most  rapidly  ef¬ 
fected  ;  as  in  less  than  four  hours 
the  whole  of  them  had  exploded, 
except  a  small  corvette,  and  a  gun¬ 
boat,  which  it  was  thought  proper 
to  preserve.  I  inclose  to  your  lord- 
ship  a  statement  of  their  number  ; 
and  when  I  add  also  an  account  of 
the  loss  his  majesty’s  ships  have 
sustained,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
rny  satisfaction  that  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  so  slightly ;  as,  had  any  of 
their  stone  shot, 'some  of  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  800  weight,  made  such  a 
breach  between  wind  and  water,  as 
they  have  done  in  our  sides,  the 
ships  must  have  sunk  ;  or  had  they 
struck  a  lower  mast  in  the  centre, 
it  must  evidently  have  been  cut  in 
two  ;  in  the  rigging,  too,  no  acci- 
dentoccurfed  that  was  not  perfectly 
arranged  in  the  course  of  next  day. 
The  spritsail  yard  of  the  Royal 
George,  the  gaft  of  the  Canopus, 
and  the  main-topsail  yard  of  the 
Standard,  are  the  only  spars  that 
were  injured.  It  is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that  I  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  has  been  at  this  time 
afforded,  of  bearing  testimony  to 
the  zeal  and  distinguished  ability 
of  sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  the  manner 
in  which  he  executed  the  service 
intrusted  to  him  was  worthy  of  the 
reputation  which  he  has  long  since 

so 
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so  justly  and  generally  established. 
The  terms  of  approbation  in  which 
the  rear-admiral  relates  the  conduct 
of  captains  Dacres,  Talbot,  Har¬ 
vey,  and  Moubray,  which,  from 
my  being  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  Point  of  Pesquies  before 
the  van  could  anchor,  he  had  a 
greater  opportunity  of  observing 
than  I  could,  cannot  blit  be  highly 
flattering ;  but  I  was  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  witness  to  the  able  and 
officer-like  conduct  which  captain 
Moubray  displayed  in  obedience 
to  my  signal,  by  destroying  a  frigate 
with  which  he  had  been  more  par¬ 
ticularly  engaged,  having  driven 
her  on  shore  on  the  European  side, 
after  she  had,  been  forced  to  cut  her 
cables,  from  under  the  fire  of  the 
Pom  pee  and  Thunderer.  The  sixty- 
four  having  run  on  shore  on  Pes- 
quies  Point,  I  ordered  the  Repulse 
to  work  up  and  destroy  her,  which 
captain  Legge,  in  conjunction  with 
the  boats  of  the  Pompee,  executed 
with  great  promptitude  and  judge¬ 
ment.  The  battery  on  the  Point, 
of  more  than  thirty  guns,  which, 
had  it  been  completely  finished, 
■was  in  a  position  to  have  annoyed 
the  squadron  most  severely  in  pass¬ 
ing,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
royal  marines  and  boats’  crews  of 
the  rear  division  ;  the  Turks  having 
retired  at  their  approach,  and  the 
guns  were  immediately  spiked. 
This  service  was  performed  under 
the  direction  of  captain  Nicholls,  of 
the  Standard’s  marines,  whose  spi¬ 
rit  and  enterprise  can  never  be 
doubted  :  but  as  circumstances  ren¬ 
dered  it  impracticable  to  effect  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  redoubt, 
orders  were  given  by  sir  Sidney 
.  Smith  to  capt.  Moubray,  which  I 
fully  approved,  to  remain  at  anchor 
near  the  Pesquies,  and  to  empl®y 
heuts.  Carrol  and  Arabia  of  the 
Pompee,  and  lieut.  Lawrie  of  the 
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marines,  to  complete  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  the  redoubt  and  guns;  which - 
when  performed,  the  Active  was 
to  continue  in  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  till  further  orders.  At 
a  quarter  past  five  p.  m.  the  squa¬ 
dron  was  enabled  to  make  sail ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the 
20th,  came  to  an  anchor  at  ten 
o’clock,  near  the  Prince’s  Island, 
about  3  miles  from  Constantino¬ 
ple,  when  I  dispatched  capt.  Capel, 
in  the  Endymion,  to  anchor  near 
the  town,  if  the  wind,  which  was 
light,  would  permit  the  ship  to 
stem  the  current,  to  convey  the  am- 
bassador’s  dispatches  to  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  in  the  morning  by  a  flag 
of  truce  ;  but  he  found  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  get  within  four  miles, 
and  consequently  anchored  at  half 
past  11^.  m.  I  have  now  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  add,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  ships’ 
companies  of  the  squadron  under 
my  command  has  fully  supported 
the  character  of  the  British  navy, 
and  is  deserving  of  my  warmest 
eulogium.  Having  endeavoured  to 
pay  just  tribute  to  those  whose 
duty  necessarily  called  them  into 
this  service,  I  should  feel  myself 
very  deficient  if  I  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  his  majesty’s  minister, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  and  lord  Burghersh 
(who  had  requested  to  take  a 
cruize  with  me),  were  amongst  the 
most  animated  in  the  combat.  To 
capt.  Blackwood,  who,  after  the 
unfortunate  loss  of  the  Ajax,  volun¬ 
teered  to  serve  in  the  Royal  George, 
great  praise  is  due  for  his  able  as¬ 
sistance  in  regulating  the  fire  of  the 
middle  and  lower  decks ;  and  when 
the  Royal  George  anchored,  he 
most  readily  offered  his  services  to 
convey  a  message  to  the  Endy¬ 
mion,  of  great  moment,  her  pilot 
having  refused  to  take  charge  of 
the  ship.  From  thence  he  gave  his 
'  assistance 
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assistance  to  arrange  the  landing 
of  the  troops  from  the  sixty-four, 
and  setting  her  on  fire :  indeed, 
where  active  service  was  to  per¬ 
form,  there  was  his  anxious  desire 
to  be  placed.  His  officers  too  re¬ 
quested  to  serve  in  the  squadron, 
and  their  services  in  passing  the 
Dardanelles  met  with  approbation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  T.  Duckworth. 

■A  A  list  of  Turkish  ships  and  vessels  t as¬ 
hen  ana  destroyed  at  anchor  ef 
Point  PesqiTes ,  Feb.  19,  1807, 
•within  the  F  orts  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Burnt,  1  line-of-hattle  ship,  of  64 
guns  ;  4?  frigates,  3  corvettes,  1 
brig, 2  gun-boats.  Taken  possession 
of,  1  corvette,  1  gun-boat. 

[.The  letter,  dated  Feb.  28,  men¬ 
tions  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  cap¬ 
ture  a  body  of  Turks,  who  had 
landed  on  the  island  of  Prota,  and 
were  erecting  a  battery.  About 
300  of  the  enemy  retired  to  an  old 
convent,  and  fired  through  the 
loopholes  on  our  seamen  and  ma¬ 
rines  who  had  landed.  Lieut. 
Belli,  a  promising  young  officer, 
fell  at  the  attack  of  the  Prota. 
Lieuts.  Willoughby  and  Forbes 
were  wounded;  as  were  Messrs. 
Holbrook,  Furneaux,  Dalrymple, 
Alexander,  Rouse,  and  Cotesworth, 
midshipmen  :  and  33  seamen  and 
8  marines  were  killed.  The  total 
loss  on  the  different  days  was,  4-2 
killed,  235  wounded,  and  4  miss- 
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Do  Tuning -st reef,  May  9. 

The  following  dispatch  has  been 
received  at  the  office  of  vise.  Cas- 
tlereagh  from  major-gen.  Fraser. 

Sir,  Alexandria ,  March  25. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you, that 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  cur¬ 
rent,  the  town  and  fortress  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  with  two  Turkish  frigates 


and  a  corvette,  surrendered  to  bis 
majesty’s  arms  by  capitulation  ;  and 
that  they  were  taken  possession  of 
on  the  memorable  morning  of  the 
21st,  by  the  troops  under  my  com¬ 
mand.  You  are  already  apprised 
of  my  having  been  detached  on  this 
service,  with  a  body  of  troops  from 
Messina,  by  Iris  excellencygen.  Fox, 
under  convoy  of  his  majesty’s  ships 
Tigre  and  Apollo  ;  and  the  Wizard 
sloop  was  sent  for  ward  by  capt. 
Hallowell,  to  get  intelligence  from 
major  hi  is  sett,  whom  I  had  been 
by  my  instructions  directed  to  con¬ 
sult,  as  to  the  best  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  effecting  the  purposes  of 
the  expedition.  X  have  now  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  in  the  night  of  the 
7th  instant  (the  day  after  we  sailed) 
the  A  pollo  frigate,  with  19  trans¬ 
ports  out  of  33  which  conveyed 
the  troops,  parted  company,  and 
that  the  other  14,  with  the  Tigre, 
came  to  an  anchor  to  the  westward 
of  Alexandria  on  the  16th.  On  our 
netting-  near  the  land  we  saw  the 
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Wizard  ;  and  capt.  Palmer  imme¬ 
diately  brought  me  the  intelligence 
he  had  received  from  major  Missett, 
together  with  a  letter  from  him, 
stating  that  he  had  not  come  off 
himself,  thinking  his  presence  in 
Alexandria  absolutely  necessary  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  consul,  who  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  prevail  upon  the  governor 
to  admit  a  body  of  Albanians  from 
Rosetta,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
the  place.  He  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  land  the  troops  im¬ 
mediately,  as  the  inhabitants  were 
well  affected  towards  us,  and  that 
he  had  sanguine  hopes  we  should 
be  able  to  get  possession  of  it  with¬ 
out  firmer  a  shot.  Before  I  deter- 
mined,  however,  upon  this  mea¬ 
sure,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  ac- 
uaint  major  Missett  with  the  very 
tmini shed  state  of  myforce,  and  I 

therefore 
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therefore  sent  in  my  aid-de-camp, 
capt.  A’Court,  of  the  31st  regi¬ 
ment,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  him, 
with  a  detailed  account  of  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  manifesto  to  the 
governor  and  inhabitants  (a  copy 
of  which  I  inclose),  which  had  not 
the  desired  effect,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  treated  by  the  governor 
with  contempt.  The  major,  how¬ 
ever,  in  reply,  strongly  urged  my 
immediate  landing  ;  still  repeating 
that  we  should  not  meet  with  any 
resistance,  and  that  my  doing  so 
would  be  the  only  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  garrison  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  Albanians,  who  had 
actually  been  sent  for,  and  might 
be  expected  in  the  course  of  2d 
hours.  These  considerations  led 
me  to  follow  his  advice,  and  accor¬ 
dingly  I  landed  that  evening  (the 
17th)  as  many  troops  as  our  small 
number  of  boats  could  convey,  a 
few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Mara¬ 
bout,  without  opposition,  though  I 
could  only  take  up  a  position  for 
the  night,  as,  before  the  next  land¬ 
ing  could  be  effected,  such  a  surf 
had  arisen  on  the  beach,  as  totally 
to  prevent  the  second  division  from 
approaching  the  shore.  The  next 
morning,  however,  with  infinite  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  risk  they  were  landed  ; 
but  finding  my  situation  now, 
from  the  increased  height  of  the 
surf  and  appearance  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  to  be  very  precarious,  both 
with  respect  to  getting  provisions 
or  stores  on  shore,  or  having  any 
communications  with  the  trans¬ 
ports,  I  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  force  my  way  to  the  western 
side,  where  I  could  receive  sup¬ 
plies  from  Aboukir  bay  ;  at  the 
same  time  resolving  to  attempt  (in 
passing)  to  get  into  the  town  even 
with  the  small  force  I  had,  and 
push  my  way,  if  possible,  into  the 


forts  that  commanded  it  :  a  matter 
which  I  had  reason  to  believe,  from 
-major  Missett  and  others,  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 

I  therefore  moved  forward  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
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1 8th,  and  in  our  way  forced  a  pali¬ 
saded  intrenchment,  with  a  deep 
ditch  in  front  of  it  (that  had  been 
thrown  up  by  the  Turks  as  a  de¬ 
fence  against  the  Mamelukes  and 
Arabs  on  the  western  side)  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Fort  des  Bains  to  Take 
Mareotis,  strengthened  by  three 
batteries,  mounting  8  guns,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  Fort  des  Bains  on  its  right 
flank,  mounting  13  guns.  This 
we  effected  with  very  little  loss* 
though  under  a  heavy  fire  of  can- 
non  and  musketry ;  and  proceeded 
within  a  few  yards,  of  Pompey’s 
Gate,  where  we  found  the  garrison 
prepared  to  receive  us,  the  gate' 
barricaded,  and  the  walls  lined  with 
troops  and  armed  inhabitants  :  this, 
added  to  the  smallness  of  my  force 
(not  exceeding  1000  men  of  all 
descriptions)  led  me  to  think  the 
risk  too  great ;  and  1  determined 
to  proceed  to  the  westward,  as  1 
had  originally  intended  ;  where  I 
arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
and  took  up  my  position  on  the 
ground  the  British  troops  occupied 
in  the  action  of  the  21  st,  immedi¬ 
ately  sending  detachments  to  take 
possession  of  Aboukir  -castle,  and 
the  cut  between  the  lakes  Maadse 
and  Mareotis,  by  which  communi¬ 
cation  the  reinforcement  of  Alba¬ 
nians  was  expected  in  Alexandria  : 
in  both  these  attempts  we  succeed-' 
ed.  The  next  day,  the  20th,'  f 
sent  (by  a  friendly  Arab  who  had 
stolen  out  of  town,  and  joined  us) 
a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  warning  them  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  implicating  friends  and  foes, 
in  the  event  of  taking  the  place  by 

assault. 
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assault,  anl  urstinu  them  to  force 
the  governor  to  capitulate.  This 
had  the  desired  effect ;  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  out,  and  a  capitula¬ 
tion  (of  which  I  herewith  inclose  a 
copy)  \vas  agreed  to  and  signed. 
Although  this  service  has  fortu¬ 
nately  not  been  of  long  duration, 
vet  from  the  scantiness  of  our  mini- 
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bers,  and  the  scarcity  of  all  sorts 
cf  supplies,  as  well  military  stores 
as  provisions  (which  the  boisterous 
state  of  the  weather  completely 
prevented  our  receiving,)  our  situ¬ 
ation  was  for  some  time  rather  cri¬ 
tical  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  bear,  testimony  to 
the  cadence  and  cheerful ne-s  with 
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>  which  the  troops  bore  every  pri¬ 
vation,  and  the  ardour  and  spirit 
thev  showed  in  the  attack  of  the 
enemy’s  works,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
clination-  and  wish  they  displayed 
to-  have  stormed  the  place,  had  I 
deemed  that  step  advisable.  To 
maj.-gen.  Wauchope,  brig. -general 
Stuart,  and  col.  Oswald,  who  land¬ 
ed  with  and  accompanied  me,  I 
feel  myself  under  great  obligations 
for  their  exertions  and  assistance  in 
carrying  on  the  service  ;  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  lieut.-col.  Airey, 
acting  as  deputy  adjutant-general, 
and  capt.  Green,  acting  as  deputy 
quarter-master  general,  for  the  great 
attention  and  zeal  shown  by  them 
in  forwarding  and  executing  the 
duties  of  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  I  think  it  blit  justice 
to  capt.  Pyrn,and  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  detachment  of  the  rpyal 
artillery  that  was  with  me,  to  men¬ 
tion  the  very  great  zeal  and  alacrity 
which  they  displayed  on  every  oc¬ 
casion,  which  I  am  confident  would 
have  been  equally  conspicuous  on 
the  part  of  capt.  Burgoyue  and  the 
officers  of  the  engineers,  had  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted  them  to  have 
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acted.  To  capt.  Hallowed,  and 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Tigre,  I  cannot  suffici¬ 
ently  express  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  assistance  they  afforded  me, 
and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  stood  forward  on  all  occasions. 
Capt.  Hallowed  landed  and  mm  di¬ 
ed  with  me  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy’s  entrenchments,  and  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city,  and  remain¬ 
ed  on  shore  until  the  place  surren¬ 
dered  :  from  his  advice  <,nd  local 
knowledge  I  derived  much  useful 
information.  Capt.  Withers  of  the 
royal  navy,  agent  of  transports,  is 
also  entitled  to  orai.se,  for  his  acti- 
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vity  in  landing  the  troops,  and  for 
the  exertions  he  afterwards  made 
for  supplying  them  with  provi¬ 
sions.  1  send  you  herewith  a  return 

v 

of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
together  with  returns  of  prisoners 
made,  and  of  the  public  stores  of 
different  descriptions  found  in  the 
several  batteries  aud  magazines. 

I  am,  See. 

A.  M.  Fraser,  maj.-gen. 

P.  S’.  The  Apollo,  with  19  miss¬ 
ing:  transports,  came  to  anchor  in 
Aboukir  bav  on  the  mo  mine  of 
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the  20th  ;  and  sir  J.  Duckworth’s 
squadron  arrived  here  on  the  22d. 

It  is  but  due  to  lieut.  Hunter, 
and  a  small  detachment  of  the  20th 
light  dragoons,  who  were  landed 
without  their  horses  or  arms,  to 
mention  the  zeal  and  spirit  with 
which  they  volunteered  their  ser¬ 
vices,  and  carried  the  scaling  lad¬ 
ders  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  ca¬ 
pitulation,  which  engage,  that  the 
Turks  shall  be  sent  to  Turkey,  but 
thev  are  to  consider  themselves  as 
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prisoners  of  war,  till  exchanged  ; 
that  the  vessels  and  all  public  pro¬ 
perty  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Bri- 
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tish  forces ;  but  private  property 
to  be  respected. 

Killed  and  wounded. — Total  i  1 
officer,  6  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  1 
officer,  1  serjeant,  8  rank  and  file, 
wounded. 

Assistant  surgeon  Catanazo,  kill¬ 
ed  ;  lieut.  Cameron,  wounded. 

Return  of  the  garrison  cf  Alexandria 
previous  to  i.s  surrender. 

Soldiers  of  the  line,  215;  gun¬ 
ners,  44  ;  sailors  and  marines,  208. 
Total,  467.  Escaped  of  the  above 
number  while  the  capitulation  was 
pending,  240.  Total  prisoners  re¬ 
maining,  227. 

^Switzerland.  - — About  200 
Roman  copper  coins  were  found  on 
diugdnp-  a  foundation  at  Coire  near 
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Zurich.  Oil  one  side  is  a  Venus 
holding  a  garland,  with  these 
words:  “ Gen: a  Popu'.i  Romani and 
on  the  reverse  the  heads  of  IDiocle- 
sian,  Maximian,  Constantins,  Chlo- 
rus,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

6.  The  election  for  the  city  of 
London  closed,  when  the  numbers 
polled  were  declared  as  follows  : 

Sir  C.  Price  -  61 17 

'  Sir  W.  Curtis  -  3059 

Mr.  Shaw  -  2863 

Mr.  Combe  -  2583 

Mr.  Plan  key  -  226 

The  British  and  foreign  Bible 
society  held,  this  day,  their  third 
annual  meeting.  The  president 
(lord  Teignmouth)  read  from  the 
chair  a  very  interesting  report  of 
proceedings  during  the  last  year.* 
It  appears  that  the  society  have 
distributed,  either  gratuitously  or 
at  reduced  prices,  many  copies  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  various 
languages  *.  and  that  by  their  en¬ 
couragement.  and  pecuniary  aid, 
presses  have  been  set  up  at  Basle, 
Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Scriptures 
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in  the  German,  Bohemian,  Icelan¬ 
dic,  and  other  languages,  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  in  great  need  of 
them.  The  society  have  further 
granted  2000/.  to  their  correspond¬ 
ing  committee  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  native  lan¬ 
guages  of  India. — Various  other 
particulars  were  stated  in  the  report, 
which  evince  the  vast  extent  of  the 
society’s  operations,  and  the  high 
degree  of  success  which  they  have 
had  in  promoting  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

7.  About  six  o’clock,  a  clergyman 
in  embarrassed  circumstances  was 
closely  beset  in  Fenchurch-street, 
by  two  sheriff’s  officers,  named 
Herring  and  Leadbeater.  The 
clergyman  drew  out  a  pistol,  and 
threatened  violent  resistance.  The 
officers  retreated,  and  prevailed  on 
a  ticket  porter  to  endeavour  to  de¬ 
liver  a  message  to  the  gentleman, 
informing  him  that  so  me  one  wanted 
to  speak  with  him.  The  ticket 
porter  on  going  up  to  the  clergy¬ 
man  was  shot  in  the  .side.  The 
officers  then  rushed  forward,  and  a 
second  shot  was  fired  by  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  which  fortunately  missed 
tee  officer.  The  former  was  then 
overpowered  and  secured.  The 
Hounded  man  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hyslop,  a  surgeon  of 
eminence,  by  whom  the  wound 
was  dressed.  The  poor  fellow 
was  conveyed  to  ail  hospital,  in 
great  pain,  but  supposed  to  be  in 
a  lair  way  of  recovery.  The  cler¬ 
gyman  was  lodged  in  the  Poultry 
Compter. 

A  young  man  got  over  the  rails 
in  the  Bird-cage  Walk,  St,  James’s 
park,  and  walked  to  the  side  of  the 
Canal,  when  he  plunged  into  the 
water.  This,  act  attracted*  several 
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persons,  but  too  late  to  prevent  him 
from  sinking  ;  and  no  person  ap¬ 
peared  inclined  to  go  into  the  water 
till  a  serjeant  in  the  Guards  ob¬ 
served,  that  two  guineas  was  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Humane  Society  for 
getting  a  drowned  person  out  of 
the  water,  which  induced  a  young 
man  to  go  in  ;  he  found  the  body, 
but  had  not  strength  to  move  it ; 
another  young  man  then  went  to 
his  assistance,  and  they  pulled  the 
body  to  the  shore.  It  was  carried 
to  a  public-house  in  Queen-square, 
where  two  medical  gentlemen  tried 
to  effect  the  recovery  for  several 
hours  in  vain.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the, band  of  the  24th  regi¬ 
ment.  He  was  recognised  by  the 
son  of  the  landlord  of  the  Rose  and 
Crown  public-house  in  Chelsea,  to 
have  dined  at  his  father’s  house 
about  an  hour  previous  to  his  com¬ 
mitting  the  horrid  deed  :  he  then 
appeared  much  distressed  in  his 
mind,  savin p\  he  had  absented  him- 
Self  three  days  from  his  regiment, 
and  had  committed  a  crime  on 
Tuesday  night,  for  which  he  should 
?oe  hanged  if  he  was  discovered. 

The  following  is  the  account  p-iv- 
en  by  Captain  Gawler  of  the 
duel  which  took  place  between 
sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr. 
Pauli. 

“  On  Saturday  morning,  May 
2,  about  half  past  four  o’clock,  sir 
Francis  Burdett’ s  servant  came  t6 
me  with  a  note  from  sir  Francis,  de¬ 
siring  me  to  come'to  him  instantly 
to  Wimbledon,  with  a  pair  of  pis¬ 
tols, as  he  had  been  called  upon,  but 
did  not  say  by  whom.  I  could 
procure  none,  after  trying  in  vain  at 
two  officers’  of  the  guards,  and  at 
Manton’s, — none  that  were  thought 
fit  for  any  purpose.  It  occurring 
to  me  that  going  thus  from  place 
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to  place  for  pistols  might  at  last  be 
the  occasion  of  bringing  on  moret 
notice  than  I  wished,  I  determined 
to  proceed  to  Kingston  without; 
them,  thinking  that  those  who  had 
called  upon  him  must  have  a  pair: 
at  least,  and  that  if  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  they  might  serve  both  parties, 
I  arrived  at  sir  Francis  Burdett’f 
house  at  Wimbledon  about  eight' 
o’clock,  having  been  obliged  tc 
wait  more  than  two  hours  for  s, 
chaise.  He  was  gone  on  to  the-. 
King’s  Arms,  Kingston,  havinglefi: 
a  note  for  me  to  follow  him  there: 
ill  his  carriage.  On  entering  King-, 
sto n,  I  saw  Mr.  Pauli  in  a  cbach : 
accompanied  by  another  person; 
and  a  servant  on  the  coach  seat: 
He  called  out  to  me  on  passing, 
his  carriage,  and  said  something;, 
that  I  did  not  very  distinctly  hear 
but  I  think  he  advised  me  not  tc 
proceed  into  the  town,  or  the  affair 
would  be  blown.  I  asked  him 
where  the  inn  was,  and  went  om 
As  soon  as  I  had  entered  the  room 
where  Burdett  was  sitting,  a  person 
appeared  who  had  followed  me: 
On  his  entrance,  I  asked  Burdett 
who  he  was  ?  He  said  it  was  Mr 
Pauli’s  second.  I  then  said,  “  Whoir 
have  I  the  honour  to  address  V 
u  My  name  is  Cooper.”  “Doyoi1 
know  him,  Burdett  ?”  u  No.”  “  1' 
have  no  doubt  Mr.  Pauli  has  ap 
pointed  a  proper  person  to  nice 
me.”  “  Sir,  sir,  sir,”  was  Mr- 
Cooper’s  answer.  I  then  said  (a 
Burdett  desired)  that  we  slioulc 
immediately  follow  them,  if  the] 
would  proceed  to  Coombe  Wood 
which  seemed  to  be  a  proper  place; 
for  the  meeting.  After  Burdet 
had  given  me  some  letters  and  me. 
morandums  for  different  friends 
and  explained  to  me  the  subject  o 
Mr.  Pauli’s  demand,  we  proceedec 
to  the  place  appointed,  where  or 
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dering  the  carriages  to  stop  for  us, 
we  went  into  the  wood  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance.  I  fixed  on  a  pro¬ 
per  spot.  During  our  walk,  Mr. 
Pauli  frequently  addressed  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  quarrel.  He  said 
he  was  sure  I  had  not  heard  it 
rightly  stated,  and  wished  me  much 
to  hear  him.  I  always  replied  that 
I.  had  heard  the  whole  from  my 
principal,  and  that  I  had  placed  im- 
plicitconfidence  in  what  he  had  said  ; 
for  if  I  could  not  have  done  that,  I 
shouldnever  have  accompanied  him 
there;  and  that  from  all  I  had 
heard  and  read  concerning  the  mat¬ 
ter,  it  was  my  decided  opinion  that 
Burdett  was  the  person  most  en¬ 
titled  to  consider  himself  ill  used  ; 
but  that  at  all  events  an  apology 
from  him  was  out  of  all  question, 
and  that  I  had  rather  see  him  shot 
than  advise  him  to  so  disgraceful 
an  act.  As  Mr.  Pauli  did  not  seem 
to  have  at  all  placed  his  opinions  or 
cause  in  the  hands  of  his  second,  I 
found  it  in  vain  to  talk  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  accommodation.  After 
we  had  stopped,  I  asked  for  the 
pistols,  which  were  produced  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  declared  that  he 
had  not  expected  things  would 
have  taken  this  turn.  I  asked  him 
if  he  expected  that  I  should  advise 
or  that  Burdett  would  consent  to 
disgrace  himself.  I  then  told  him 
that  we  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
pistols,  and  expected  he  would  con¬ 
sent  as  well  as  Mr.  Pauli,  that  we 
should  use  one  of  theirs.  To  this 
they  both  agreed.  He  told  me  he 
did  not  know  how  to  load  them.  I 
shewed  him  how,  and  directed  him 
to  load  Burdett’s,  while  I  loaded 
Pauli’s.  I  then  asked  him  what 
distance  he  proposed  for  them  to 
stand  at.  He  said  he  knew  no¬ 
thing  about  the  matter,  and  left  it 
to  me.  I  measured  out  twelve 
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paces,  and  placed  the  principals 
at  the  extremities  of  the  space. 

I  then  directed  him  to  give  sir 
Francis  a  pistol,  and  I  presented 
another  to  Mr.  Pauli ;  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him,  as  I  had  Mr. 
Cooper,  that  sir  Francis  came  there 
without  the  slightest  animosity 
against  Mr.  Pauli,  but  that  he 
would  fire  at  him  as  a  mode  of 
self-defence.  I  said  besides  to  Mr. 
Pauli,  that  I  hoped  he  was  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  that  the  injury 
he  had  received  was  of  a  natufe 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  attempting  the  life  of  my 
friend  and  risking  his  own.  He 
replied  he  must  do  so,  unless  he 
had  an  apology.  I  then  asked  them 
if  they  would  agree  to  fire  by  a  sig¬ 
nal  I  would  make  by  dropping  my 
handkerchief  ?  They  each  did  agree 
to  it.  I  placed  myself  about  four 
yards  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of 
the  space  between  them,  while  Mr. 
Cpoper,  on  giving  the  pistol  to  sir 
Francis,  retreated  very  precipitately 
behind  a  tree  at  some  distance  !  On 
the  signal  being  made  they  fired 
together,  but  without  effect.  I  then 
took  Mr.  Pauli’s  pistol  from  him, 
and  said,  “  I  hope,  sir,  you  are 
now  satisfied.”  He  said  no,  he 
must  have  an  apology  or  proceed. 
I  said,  to  talk  of  an  apology  was 
absurd  and  quite  out  of  all  ques¬ 
tion.  We  then  reloaded  the  pis¬ 
tols  and  gave  them  as  before.  I 
again  addressed  Mr.  Pauli  as  I 
had  at  first.  He  answered  with 
warmth,  he  must  have  an  apology 
or  proceed,  and  called  God  to 
witness  that  he  was  the  most  injur¬ 
ed  man  on  earth  !  Mr.  Cooper  was 
then  to  make  the  signal,  but  he  scood 
so  far  out  of  the  way  that  sir  F  rancis 
could  not  see  him !  although  he  had 
already  called  to  him  during  his 
retreat,  and  begged  him  not  to  go  so 
(I)  far 
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far  off,  and  to  come  forwards,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  At  last  I  saw 
sir  Francis  could  not  see  Mr.  Coo¬ 
per,  nor  his  signal,  and  upon  his 
making  it,  I  called  out  “Fire!” 
to  sir  Francis  as  soon  as  I  saw  Mr. 
Pauli  raise  his  pistol.  They  did  so 
together,  I  believe,  upon  my  utter¬ 
ing  the  word.  I  should  observe, 
that  while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
signal,  I  observed  that  sir  Francis 
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held  his  arm  raised  and  his  pistol 
pointed  towards  Mr.  Pauli.  Know¬ 
ing  this  was  not  with  the  view  of 
taking  any  unfair  advantage,  but 
the  effect  of  accident,  I  said,  “  Bur- 
dett,  don't  take  aim:  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  doing  so  :  drop  your 
arm,  as  you  see  Mr.  Pauli  has  his 
pistol  pointed  downwards.”  Mr. 
Pauli  then  asked  me  why  I  advised 
sir  Francis  not  to  take  aim  ?  I  said, 
any  body  might  see  that  I  could 
only  mean  for  him  not  to  take  aim 
or  prepare  to  do  so  before  the 
signal,  and  from  a  desire  to  see 
that  they  were  upon  equal  terms. 
The  consequences  of  the  second 
shots  have  been  already  described. 
After  speaking  to  each  of  them,  I 
set  off  for  the  carriages.  Both 
were  put  into  Mr.  PaulPs.  1  went 
on  to  sir  Francis  Burdett’s  house  at 
Wimbledon,  to  lady  Burdett  and 
his  brother,  and  also  to  procure  a 
surgeon  at  Wimbledon.  During 
the  transaction,  not  one  word  pass¬ 
ed  between  me  and  sir  Francis,  ex¬ 
cept  what  I  had  said  about  taking 
aim. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  constantly  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  any  official  account 
to  say  where  he  lives,  or  what  is  Ins 
situation,  which  also  was  repeatedly 
requested  of  him  by  me  ;  nor  do  I 
at  this  moment  know  any  thing 
concerning  him. 

John  Bellenden  Ker. 
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John  Dignum,  a  young  lad, 
about  sixteen,  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  ofhis  master,  Mr.  Copland, 
on  the  15th  of  April  last,  at  his 
house  in  Goodman’s-fields.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  from  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Copland,  tjiat  the  deceased  was  a 
gunsmith,  and  the  prisoner  his  ap¬ 
prentice,  and  they  had  been  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  habit  of  quarrelling 
about  their  work.  On  the  day 
mentioned  in  the  indictment,  the 
master  and  servant  were  together  in 
the  workshop,  and  she  heard  yery 
high  words  between  them  ;  soon 
after  the  deceased  came  out,  with 
his  head  severely  cut,  and  bleeding 
profusely,  when  he  exclaimed  that 
Dignum  had  murdered  him.  The 
quarrel  originated,  he  said,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  work  he  had  ordered 
the  prisoner  to  do,  which  he  had 
neglected ;  and  when  he  asked  him 
why  it  was  not  done,  he  gave  some 
impertinent  answer,  which  so  pro¬ 
voked  the  master  that  he  struck  him 
on  the  back  with  the  stock  of  a  gun. 
This  so  incensed  the  prisoner,  that 
he  instantly  turned  round,  and 
struck  his  master  on  the  head  with 
a  saw  which  he  had  in  his  hand. 
The  deceased  languished  for  seve¬ 
ral  days  in  the  utmost  torture,  and 
expired.  The  prisoner  in  the  mean 
time  ran  home  to  his  father,  and 
complained  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
his  master.  The  father  immedi¬ 
ately  accompanied  him  to  a  po¬ 
lice  office,  and  applied  for  a  war¬ 
rant  to  take  the  master  up  for  the 
assault,  but  found  that  the  wife  ol 
the  deceased  had  been  there  before 
him,  and  lodged  a  charge  of  mur¬ 
der  against  his  son ; — he  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  into  custody. 

This  confession  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  Mrs.  Bacton,  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  deceased. 

The  friends  of  the  prisoner  prov¬ 
ed, 
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ed,  that  when  he  came  home  he 
had  a  severe  bruise  on  his  back, 
and  was  ill  for  some  days  after¬ 
wards. 

The  j  ury  fo  und  the 
of  manslaughter. 

22. — A  considerable  disturbance 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moorfields,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  following  circumstance : — A 
young  country  girl  passing  through 
the  fields,  between  twelve  and  one 
in  the  forenoon,  was  accosted  by 
two  men,  who  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  her.  She  innocently 
told  them  that  she  had  come  to 
town  in  order  to  get  into  service, 
and  that  she  wished  very  much  to 
be  engaged.  They  answered  her 
that  they  knew  a  lady  who  wanted 
a  servant  from  the  country,  that 
they  had  no  doubt  but  that  she 
would  suit  her,  and  that  she  would 
find  it  an  excellent  place.  By  repre¬ 
sentations  of  this  kind  the  girl  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  them  to 
Ropemaker-street,  near  Fmsbury- 
square,  where  they  took  her  into  a 
house  of  bad  fame.  She  had 
scarcely  entered  when  she  began  to 
suspect  their  intentions,  but  they 
forced  her  up  stairs.  Her  cries, 
however,  alarmed  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  a  crowd  soon  collected,  and 
those  within  barricaded  the  door  ; 
but  it  was  quickly  forced  open,  and 
the  girl  was  set  at  liberty.  The 
inhabitants  and  visitors  retreated 
by  a  back  door,  and  escaped  from 
the  indignation  of  the  populace, 
but  the  house  was  almost  entirely 
demolished.  The  furniture  was 
torn  to  pieces,  and  not  a  door  or 
window  was  left  standing.  A 
number  of  constables  and  city  of¬ 
ficers  were  collected  to  preserve  the 
peace,  but  the  mob  was  not  dispers¬ 
ed  until  a  late  hour. 

A  few  evenings  since  a  coroner’s 
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inquest  was  held  on  Ann  David¬ 
son,  wife  of  a  journeyman  tailor, 
and  mother  of  seven  children,  at 
the  Ship  and  Dolphin,  New  Gravel- 
lane,  Wapping,  who  hung  herself 
from  a  staple  in  a  garret.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  that  previous  to  this  rash 
action  she  caressed  her  infant,  and 
put  it  into  a  cradle  under  the  care 
of  one  of  her  boys  ;  the  child  be¬ 
ing  unruly,  the  boy  ran  to  the  gar¬ 
ret  to  call  his  mother,  who  by  this 
time  was  dead.  It  appeared  that 
she  had  been  confined  in  a  mad¬ 
house  at  Newcastle,  and  that  she 
was  always  remaiked  for  her 
sobriety  and  industry.  The  hus¬ 
band  was  from  home  when  she 
committed  the  suicide. — Lunacy. 

Execution.— —On  Wedne s d a y, 
pursuant  to  sentence,  the  following 
criminals  suffered  death  in  front  of 
Newgate: — John  Fordham,  John 
Harvey,  John  Harford,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bridge,  for  burglariously 
robbing  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  at  Ponder’s  End,  on  the 
17th of  December  last;  also  Wil¬ 
liam  Fisher,  and  William  Freeman, 
the  former  for  forging  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  for  40/.  to  defraud  Messrs. 
Hammersley  and  Co.*  bankers, 
Pall-Mall ;  and  the  latter  for  ut¬ 
tering  a  bill  for  120/.  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged.  The  particulars 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
delinquents  have  been  already  de¬ 
tailed.  The  most  hardened  among; 
them  was  Harford,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  attempted  to  pick 
the  pocket  of  the  turnkey  while 
at  the  bar  on  his  trial.  The 
spectacle  was  peculiarly  awful ; 
the  wretched  culprits  suffered  with 
becoming  resignation,  and  their 
last  moments  were  occupied  in 
fervent  devotion.  The  curiosity, 
so  strongly  manifested  on  former 
occasions  to  witness  these  awful 
( I  2)  scenes, 
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scenes,  appeared  to  have  subsided, 
lor  very  few  persons  attended  this 
execution. 

CHUDLEIGH  DESTROYED  BY 
FIRE. 

22. — About  twelve  o’clock  afire 
broke  out  in  a  bakehouse  in  the 
town  of  Chudleigh,  in  Devonshire, 
which  raged  with  increasing  fury, 
and  at  length  communicated  to  a 
house  containing  two  barrels  of 
gun-powder,  (which  belonged  to  a 
person  employed  in  blowing  up  the 
rocks,)  which  soon  took  fire,  and 
blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion. 
The  wind  being  very  high,  and 
many  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street  covered  with  thatch,  the 
whole  town  became  a  general  con¬ 
flagration.  Only  one  fire-engine 
was  kept  in  the  town,  and  that  was 
soon  burnt.  Exeter  being  the 
nearest  place  from  which  any  assis¬ 
tance  could  be  procured,  and  that 
being  nine  miles  distant,  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  The  market-house,  and 
all  the  houses,  excepting  about 
seven,  at  the  ends  of  the  town, 
were  consumed.  Fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost : — the  church,  being 
a  little  to  windward  of  the  flames, 
was  saved,  and  proved  an  asylum 
for  the  distressed  inhabitants,  whose 
situation  was  truly  deplorable. 
At  three  o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  when  the  mail  coach 
with  difficulty  passed  through  the 
town,  several  houses  continued 
burning,  and  many  pigs  and  horses 
lay  dead  in  the  street.  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ton,  a  respectable  innkeeper,  has 
lost  all  his  property,  which,  in  cash 
and  notes  to  a  large  amount,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  books,  he  entrusted 
to  a  female  servant  to  take  care  of, 
but  in  her  fright  she  could  not  re- 
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collect  where  she  carried  them, 
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and  they  are  most  probably  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Ex  etery  Friday  evening. — This 
city  has  been  in  the  utmost  conster¬ 
nation  all  this  day,  as  one  ( f  the 
most  destructive  fires  has  happened 
that  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  West 
of  England,  viz.  the  town  of 
Chudleigh,  nine  miles  from  hence, 
in  the  great  Plymouth  road,  has 
been  on  fire  ever  since  ten  o’clock 
this  morning,  and  the  whole  place 
is  nearly  consumed  ;  the  Clifford 
Arms  and  the  King’s  Arms,  with 
the  three  other  inns,  are  all  in 
ashes ;  the  last  coach  (which  ar¬ 
rived  here  just  now)  was  obliged  to 
go  through  a  field,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  escaped,  though  the  coach¬ 
man  was  much  burnt.  Of  the  few 
houses  that  remained,  most  of  them 
were  on  Ere  when  the  coach  left  the 
place,  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  lives  being  lost :  during  the 
conflagration,  several  explosions  of 
gun-powder  took  place,  as  a  quan¬ 
tity  was  kept  in  the  town  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  up  rocks.  It  is 
said  to  have  broke  out  in  a  baker’s 
shop. 

Saturday  night. — The  devasta¬ 
tion  that  the  devouring  element  has 
effected  is  beyond  all  power  of  de¬ 
scription  ;  there  is  no  resemblance 
of  what  the  town  was  before  ;  the 
spectacle  is  affecting  and  distressing 
to  the  utmost  degree.  Nothing  is 
left  but  a  few  detached  houses  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town.  The 
whole  body  of  the  place  presents  to 
the  eye  nothing  but  chimneys  and 
walls,  that  appear  like  antient 
ruins.  The  number  of  houses  de¬ 
stroyed  is  computed  at  175.  Tents 
and  various  necessaries  have  been 
going  all  day  from  this  city,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  suffer¬ 
ers.  Several  troops  of  the  military 
have  also  marched  to  render  their 

assistance. 
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assistance.  The  right  worshipful 
the  mayor  of  Exeter  has  called  on 
the  inhabitants  to  meet  this  even¬ 
ing  to  consider  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  affording  relief. 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Plymouth  has  been  called  by  the 
mayor,  at  the  request  of  the  grand 
jury,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  affording  relief  to 
the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Chud- 
leigh. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  party  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  43d  regi¬ 
ment,  whilst  drinking  at  a  public 
house  near  Brockman’s  Barn,  in 
Romsey  Marsh,  challenged  a  young 
man,  employed  at  a  neighbouring 
Martello  tower,  who  came  into 
the  house  for  refreshment,  with  be¬ 
ing  a  deserter ;  the  man  accused 
denied  the  charge,  but  said,  if  they 
produced  proper  authority,  he 
would  go  with  them  to  prove  his 
innocence ;  as  he,  however,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  bell  which  summoned  the 
labourers  to  their  work  after  dinner, 
was  going  towards  the  place  of  his 
employ,  one  of  the  soldiers  fired  a 
pistol,  and  shot  him  dead.  The 
fellow  immediately  ran  off  towards 
Hythe,  but  he  was  afterwards  taken 
into  custody,  together  with  two 
other  soldiers,  his  comrades,  to  an¬ 
swer  for  his  offence. 

Fifteenth  clay — Saturday ,  May  23. 

FINAL  STATE  OF  THE  POLL 
AT  WESTMINSTER. 


Burdett. . . 5134 

Cochrane .  3708 

Sheridan . 2645 

Elliot. . 2137 


On  the  poll  closing  at  3  o’clock, 
the  mob  began  to  demolish  the 
hustings,  without  waiting  the  cast¬ 
ing  up  of  the  poll,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  given  out  in  the  church* 
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yard,  and  sir  F.  Burdett,  baronet, 
and  lord  Cochrane  were  declared 
duly  elected. 

24. — On  Sunday  evening,  about 
half  past  eight,  as  some  gentlemen 
were  walking  in  the  fields  near  the 
city  conduit,  Bayswater,  they 
heard  at  a  distance  a  very  confused 
noise,  and  could  distinguish  the 
words,  “  Help  !  drowned  !”  They 
immediately  ran  to  the  wooden 
bridge,  on  the  Paddington  canal, 
near  the  head,  when  they  found 
that  the  Uxbridge  packet-boat  had 
upset  a  pleasure  boat,  in  which 
were  four  young  men,  three  of 
whom  were  got  out,  and  the  fourth 
■was  still  in  the  water.  Two  boats 
immediately  put  off  with  boat- 
hocks,  a  landing  net,  and  a  drag, 
but  it  was  near  twenty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  was  found.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken  to  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  all  means 
taken  to  recover  him  proved  in¬ 
effectual.  He  proves  to  be  Wil¬ 
liam  Thompson,  of  Chapel-court, 
North-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
clqrk  to  a  notary  public  in  the 
city. 

M  ARLBOROU  GH-STREET. 

25. — About  half  past  eleven 
o’clock,  some  villains  attempted  to 
rob  a  waggon  as  it  was  passing 
through  Broad-street,  St.  Giles’s ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend 
them,  a  watchman  and  two  young 
men  were  wounded,  so  that  two  of 
their  lives  are  despaired  of.  One  of 
the  church-wardens  on  the  next  day 
nave  information  t'o  Mr.  Read  of 
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the  circumstance,  who  sent  a  clerk 
to  take  the  wound  1  men’s  testi¬ 
mony.  The  following  are  the  par¬ 
ticulars  : — J.  Watkinson,  of  No. 
184,  High  Holborn,  said,  that 
about  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  as 
(IS)  he 
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he  was  returning  home,  he  saw  a 
waggon  standing  in  Holborn,  and 
found  the  waggoner  near  it,  with 
a  great  effusion  of  blood  from  his 
mouth,  who  said  a  man  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  rob  h?s  waggon  ;  when 
two  men  were  standing  by,  and  the 
waggoner  said  he  could  swear  that 
one  of  them  was  the  man  that 
knocked  him  down.  Mr.  Kettle, 
who  was  also  standing  by,  advised 
the  waggoner  to  charge  the  watch 
with  him,  when  the  watchman 
came  up,  and  was  about  to  take 
him,  but  his  companion  pushed 
him  away,  and  he  made  off.  Mr. 
Watkinson  overtook  him  at  a  short 
distance,  and  got  him  against  some 
shutters,  when  his  companion  came 
up,  and  stabbed  Mr.  W.  just  above 
his  kidnies.  Edward  Watkins,  of 
No.  183,  High  Holborn,  said  he 
was  standing  a  few  doors  from  the 
house  where  he  lodges,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  friend ;  and,  learning 
that  Mr.  Watkinson  was  securing 
a  man,  who  had  attempted  to  rob 
a  waggon,  he  went  to  assist,  when 
a  man  came  behind  him  and  cut 
him  in  the  lower  part  of  his  belly, 
near  four  inches  in  length  ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  was  taken  to 
the  Middlesex  hospital.  Michael 
Coleman,  a  watchman,  was  on 
duty  when  he  heard  the  cry  of 
“  Stop  thief !”  and  observed  a  man 
running  towards  him  :  he  stopped 
him,  but  the  man  liberated  him- 
seif  by  cutting  him  with  a  sharp 
instrument  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  belly.  The  watchman,  how¬ 
ever,  knocked  him  down  as  he  was 
running  off ;  .but  the  villain  got 
up  and  stabbed  him  in  his  left  ear, 
in  his  arm,  and  cut  him  severely  on 
his  breast,  and  then  ran  off.  The 
watchman,  notwithstanding  his 
wounds,  pursued  him  to  the  corner 
of  Bow-street,  Bloomsbury,  when 
his  bowels  protruding,  he  was 
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obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  and 
he  fell.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital,  where  he  and 
Mr.  Watkins  lay,  without  any  hopes 
of  recovery. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

Longman  and  Co.  v.  Murray ,  & c. 

26. — Sir  Samuel  Romilly  moved 
this  day  for  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  defendant,  Mr.  Murray, 
bookseller,  in  London,  from  selling 
the  periodical  publication  called 
The  Edinburgh  Review.  He  only 
applied  for  an  injunction  against 
this  single  defendant,  as  the  others 
lived  in  Scotland,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  The  facts,  as  stated  by  the 
learned  counsel,  were  shortly  these : 
Mr.  Archibald  Constable  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1802,  upon 
his  own  account,  but  has  since  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  with  Mr, 
Alexander  Gibson  Hunter.  The 
plaintiffs  are  well-known  and  re¬ 
spectable  booksellers  in  London. 
On  the  first  of  October,  1S02,  Mr. 
Constable  commenced  printing  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  a  work  which 
was  to  be  published  quarterly-  1  he 
first  number  was  published  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1802,  by  Mr.  Constable  in 
Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  Mawman, 
a  bookseller,  in  London.  About 
that  time  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Constable,  stating,  that  he  had 
been  desired  by  the  editors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  offer  them 
that  work,  provided  they  agreed 
to  pay  half  the  paper,  printing,  &c. 
and  to  supply  all  new  publications 
which  the  editors  might  have  oc¬ 
casion  for  in  carrying  on  the  said 
wwk.  It  stated  also,  that  the  first 
number  bad  been  completely  pub¬ 
lished,  and  1250  copies  of  the 

second 
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second  number,  of  the  expense  of 
which  they  (Longman  and  Co.) 
must  needs  bear  a  part.  The 
learned  counsel  observed,  that  the 
defendants  meant  to  allege  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  not  proprietors  ;  but 
what  he  was  to  shew  was,  that  they 
were  joint- proprietors  along  with 
Mr.  Constable  ;  the  reviewers  and 
editors  being  to  be  paid  certain 
stated  sums,  while  all  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  it  were,  by  the  agreement 
which  had  taken  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Constable,  to  belong  to  Mr.  Con¬ 
stable,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  In  answer  to  the 
above  letter,  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  wrote  to  Mr.  Constable, 
and  expressed  themselves  flattered 
with  the  communication  he  had 
made,  stating  that  they  had  con¬ 
ferred  with  Mr.  Mawman  upon  the 
subject,  but  had  not  yet  finally  de¬ 
termined  upon  it.  Mr.  Constable 
again  wrote  in  reply,  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  still  at  liberty  to  take 
a  share  in  the  work  if  they  pleased  j 
referred  them  again  to  Mr.  Maw¬ 
man,  who  agreed  to  give  up  all  his 
interest  in  the  work  upon  their  pay¬ 
ing  all  the  expenses  he  had  incurred. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  informed  Mr. 
Constable  that  theyhad  no  objection 
to  take  a  share  in  the  work  as  a 
stock  book,  that  is,  to  share  equally 
with  the  proprietors,  whether  the 
sale  was  greater  in  London  than 
in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Constable 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  like¬ 
wise  wished  them  tp  advertise  it  ; 
and  when  they  published  a  new 
work,  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  him 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  and 
editors.  Under  such  agreement 
the  work  has  since  been  published 
regularly ;  and  the  plaintiffs  have 
since  regularly  borne  the  expenses 
uf  the  work,  and  furnished  books 
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to  the  reviewers  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  The  19th  number 
ought  to  have  appeared  on  the  15th 
of  April  last.  It  did  not,  however, 
arrive ;  and  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.  wrote  to  Mr.  Constable,  in¬ 
quiring  why  it  was  not  sent,  and 
were  informed  that  he  would  not 
continue  to  send  it  in  future.  It 
has  since  been  published  by  Mr. 
Constable,  in  Edinburgh,  and  by 
Mr.  Murray,  in  London.  By  the 
agreement  they  had  entered  into, 
it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Jeffreys 
was  to  receive  200/.  as  editor,  and 
the  reviewers  were  to  be  paid  so 
much  a  sheet  for  what  they  suppli¬ 
ed  ;  so  that  the  work  belonged  to 
the  publishers,  and  to  no  other 
persons.  This  work  has  turned 
out  extremely  profitable,  although 
at  the  time  the  plaintiffs  engaged 
in  it,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  successful  or  not.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  hazardous  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  whatever  loss  might 
have  arisen,  would  have  been  the 
loss  of  the  plaintiffs  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Constable.  The  plaintiffs  had 
to  pay  Mr.  Mawman  the  loss  he 
stated  having  incurred  while  it  was 
in  his  hands.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  learned  counsel  argu¬ 
ed,  that  there  was  a  partnership 
between  Mr.  Constable  and  the 
plaintiffs  in  regard  to  the  work  in 
question,  which  he  was  not  entitled 
to  do  away  by  transferring  it  to  any 
other  person. 

Lord  chancellor. — “  Was  there 
an  agreement  to  do  this  for  any 
given  time  Vy 

Counsel. — ■“  Yes,  my  lord,  it 
was  to  be  done  quarterly,  so 
that  the  publication  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  periodically  as  any  news¬ 
paper.” 

Lord  chancellor. — “  Does  the 
new  concern  take  the  title  of  the 
old  one 
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Counsel. — “  Yes  my  Lord,  it  is 
exactly  the  same  publication,  and 
the  title-page  of  the  19th  num¬ 
ber  only  differs  from  former  num¬ 
bers  by  having  the  number  19,  and 
the  name  of  Murray  instead  of 
Longman  and  Co.” 

Lord  Chancellor. — “  I  think  this 
case  falls  within  the  principles 
of  the  case  of  Kirby  v,  Hogg, 
where  a  work  was  sold  as  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  an  original  concern.  If 
I  were  right  in  granting  an  injunc¬ 
tion  in  that  case,  I  shall  be  equally 
right  in  doing  so  in  this  case.” — 
Injunction  granted. 

Longtozvn ,  27*  —  On  Monday 
last,  after  a  day  unusually  hot, 
came  on  at  this  place,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening,  the 
most  continued  and  alarming  thun- 
der-storm  ever  remembered  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  The  flashes  of 
the  electric  fluid  were  incessant, 
illuminating  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  their  extreme  effulgence,  and 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain. 
From  the  commencement  of  the 
storm  until  near  midnight  the 
thunder  seemed  but  one  continued 
and  tremendous  peal,  without  the 
least  intermission,  which  kept  not 
orlv  the  windows,  but  even  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  in  constant  vi¬ 
bration  :  awful  indeed  ;  but  to  him 
th  it  could  contemplate  it  with  a 
philosophic  mind,  grand  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  Considerably  louder  than 
the  rest  was  one  peal,  which  seemed 
to  burst  upon  the  very  roofs  of  the 
houses,  when  a  ball  of  fire  entered 
the  chimney  of  a  labouring  man, 
named  Scott,  which  it  threw  down 
in  every  direction — broke  a  very 
strong  lintel  which  was  over  the 
fire-place,  (the  extremities  ofwhich, 
where  i).  was  fractured,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  were  forced  into  a  direction  so 
as  to  point  strait  into  the  room, 
like  a  crane  turned  upon  its  pivot) — 


drove  several  bricks  from  the  chim¬ 
ney  upon  a  bed  where  the  poor 
man’s  wife  lay  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  The  child  for  so  metime 
appeared  motionless,  and  the  face 
of  the  mother  was  somewhat  scorch¬ 
ed  ;  but,  happily,  they  are  both  re¬ 
covered.  The  electric  fluid  then 
appears  to  have  directed  its  course 
between  the  wall  and  the  deling, 
forcing  it  outwards  from  its  per¬ 
pendicular,  until  it  reached  the 
door,  where  it  most  probably  di¬ 
rected  its  course  downwards,  the 
door  being  split  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom, as  if  cut  with  a  saw.  Every 
pane  of  glass  was  shivered  to  atoms, 
and  the  frame  of  the  windows 
thrown  into  the  street,  and  broken 
to  pieces :  scarcely  one  article  of 
furniture  was  left  iu  its  place.  A 
tin  lamp,  a  candlestick,  and  a  pew¬ 
ter  pot,  were  all  melted.  An  adja¬ 
cent  house  also  suffered,  but  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  the  other. 
Partof  the  roof  was  torn  off,  and  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  with  some  furni¬ 
ture,  considerably  injured.  A  per¬ 
son  who  lives  immediately  under, 
(the  injury  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  upper  story)  was  struck  to 
the  ground,  and  for  some  time  re¬ 
mained  speechless  ;  but  he  is  since 
recovered.  So  great  was  the  com 
sternation  of  the  three  families, 
that  they  can  give  ho  distinct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter.  All  they  can 
say  is, that  their  houses  appeared  en¬ 
veloped  in  smoke,  and  that  the  smell 
of  sulphur  was  so  powerful,  that 
they  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  respiration  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  had  recovered  their  re¬ 
collection.  We  hear  of  two  or  three 
persons  having  been  struck  down 
by  the  lightning,  but,  thank  God! 
no  lives  have  been  lost  in  thisplace. 
On  the  same  day,  the  inhabitants  of 
Shap,  Westmoreland,  experienced 
the  most  dreadful  thunder-storm 

that 
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that  has  happened  for  many  years, 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
ha:l-stones,  many  of  which  mea¬ 
sured  in  circumference  3^  inches. 
In  one  house  thirty-six  panes  of  glass 
were  broken  by  them.  A  like  scene 
came  on  at  Dumfries,  about  eight, 
p.  m.  which  continued  until  one 
next  morning,— -the  most  tremen¬ 
dous  storm  of  lightning  and  rain 
ever  seen  there,  but  without  thunder. 

27. — About  two  o’clock,  as  the 
dukes  of  York  and  Catnbridge  were 
coming  out  of  the  Queen’s  Palace, 
a  woman,  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  decently  dressed,  presented  a 
letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  at  the 
door  of  the  lodge  :  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  was  about  to  take  the  letter, 
but  Sayers,  who  was  in  attendance, 
knowing  her,  and  suspecting  she 
was  deranged,  put  her  aside,  and 
desired  her  to  go  home.  She  went 
a  few  yards  from  the  house,  but  in 
a  few  minutes  returned  close  to  the 
railway  of  the  Palace  and  remained 
there  during  the  whole  afternoon. 
About.  Hve  o’clock,  when  the  king’s 
travelling-carriage  entered  by  the 
iron  ga  te  before  .he  Palace,  to  wait 
for  his  majesty,  she  rushed  in  after 
it,  unperceived  by  the  sentinels. 
She  was,  however,  observed  by 
S;!  ers  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  gentle- 
ma ■..--porter,  who  followed  her  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  stooped  her 
before  she  got  to  the  door  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace.  S  ers  secured  her,  and  took 
the  letter  fir  m  her.  It  appeared  to 
be  directed  u  To  the  king  and 
queen,”  with  u  God  save  the  king” 
on  it.  There  were  five  other  letters 
inclosed  in  it.  From  their  contents 
there  was  no  doubt  of  her  being  de- 
ranged.  Her  name  appears  to  be 
Margery  Flett,  and  she  resides  in 
Star-court*  East  SmithHeld.  Those 
who  recollect  the  appearance  of 
Margaret  Nicholson,  when  she  at¬ 


tempted  to  stab  the  king,  say  she  is 
a  similar  woman,  and  dressed  ex¬ 
actly  like  her. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople, May  31. — A  sudh 
den  revolution  in  the  government 
has  occurred  here.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  janizaries  have 
long  been  discontented  with  the 
Nizam  Gedidd,  or  new  military 
tactics.  The  first  symptoms  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  25th  inst.  at  Cavac,  a 
castle  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  in  a  quarrel  between  a  ja¬ 
nizary  and  a  soldier  of  the  Nizam 
Gedidd,  about  the  new  uniform 
worn  by  the  latter.  The  janizary 
went  so  far  as  to  reproach  the  grand 
seignior.  The  commandant  of  the 
castle,  hearing  of  this,  gave  the  ja¬ 
nizary  a  severe  reprimand :  a  bloody 
conflict  immediately  commenced,  in 
which  the  commandant  fell.  The 
insurgents  then  turned  their  rage 
against  Mahmud  Effendi,  who  was 
Reis  Effendi  in  1805,  and  was  late¬ 
ly  inspector  of  the  fortifications ; 
they  pursued  him  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  massacred  him  at  Bu- 
jukdere,  together  with  his  secretary 
and  two  domestics.  On  the  26th 
of  May  they  made  their  appearance 
at  Constantinople.  The  grand 
seignior  not  only  granted  them  an 
amnesty,  but  also  confirmed  their 
choice  of  an  Albanian  as  their 
chief.  Cannon  were  immediately 
discharged,  probably  intended  as  a 
signal  to  their  party.  On  the  28th, 
between  two  and  three  thousand 
men  had  assembled  from  various 
quarters,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  barracks  and  artil¬ 
lery  of  Tophana.  Other  soldiers 
also  joined  them.  The  insurgents 
now  applied  to  the  mufti,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  sulran,  against  whom 
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they  objected,  That  in  consequence 
of  the  new  measures  adopted  by 
him,  the  laws  of  Islaimism  had  been 
violated.  They  also  urged  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  deposing  him,  as  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  because 
in  the  course  of  seven  years  he  was 
without  any  direct  issue.  The 
mufti  found  himself  obliged  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  demands  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
footwa  the  insurrection  became  ge¬ 
neral  all  through  Constantinople. 
The  grand  vizier  sought  to  allay 
the  storm  by  the  adoption  of  mode¬ 
rate  measures,  and  sent  a  very 
condescending  letter  to  the  jani¬ 
zaries  ;  but  it  had  no  effect.  He 
sent  them  the  heads  of  the  Bo- 
stange  Balchi,  and  two  of  his  mini¬ 
sters,  against  whom  they  were  bit¬ 
terly  enraged  ;  but  even  this  was  of 
no  avail.  The  ci-devant  Kiaja  Bey 
Ibraham,  against  whom  the  public 
mind  was  most  prejudiced,  had  dis¬ 
guised,  himself;  but,  being  discover¬ 
ed,  he  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the 
parts  of  his  body  carried  about  as  a 
spectacle.  The  treasurer  of  the 
Nizam  Gedidd,  and  one  of  his  se¬ 
cretaries,  shared  the  same  fate. 
On  the  29th  of  May  Selim  abdi¬ 
cated  the  thfrone,  and  his  cousin 
Mustapha,  a  son  of  Abdul  Hamed, 
wasbrought  outand  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror.  When  he  came  to  the  mosque 
cf  Achmet,  he  was  saluted  by  loud 
acclamations  from  the  janizaries, 
Mustapha  IV.  The  new  emperor 
has  given  the  ex-sultan  Selim  assu¬ 
rances  of  his  care  and  protection. 
The  kaimakan  and  the  first  drago¬ 
man  are  both  reinstated  in  their  of-, 
fices :  Aled  effendi,  the  late  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris,  is  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  present  reis  effendi,  who  is 
with  the  army.  The  captain  pasha 
sailed  some  days  since,  against  the 
Russian  fleet,  at  Tenedos. 


MILITARY  INQUIRY. 

Annexed  to  the  fourth  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  military  in¬ 
quiry  are  supplements  :o  the  first 
and  third  reports.  The  former  re¬ 
lates  to  general  de  Lancey’s  ba¬ 
lance,  which  was  stated  in  the  first 
report  at  97>41  5i .,  but  which  the 
commissioners  now  state  at  1 04,985/. 
9s.  7 d. ;  they  having  since  disco¬ 
vered  that  he  had  received  from 
the  army  pay-office  a  sum  of  7570/. 
9s.  7 d.  on  account  of  staff  pay,  as 
barrack-master-general,  for  which 
he  was  not  debited  in  the  barrack 
office  books,  in  which  he  took  credit 
for  the  whole  of  his  pay  as  barrack- 
master-general,  and  also  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  officer  on  the  staff.  This  sum  of 
104,985/.  9j«  'Id.  is  exclusive  of  de¬ 
ductions  for  poundage,  See.  yet  to 
be  made,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
2000/.  making  the  whole  of  general 
de  Lancey’s  balance  aboutI07j000/. 
The  supplement  to  the  third  report 
contains  some  information  since 
obtained  from  major-general  Este, 
relative  to  the  supply  of  coals  in  the 
island  of  Alderney,  and  from  Mr. 
Hargraves,  stated  in  that  report  to 
have  supplied  the  barracks  at  Brigh¬ 
ton.  It  states,  that  major-general 
Este,  who  had  the  military  com¬ 
mand  in  that  island,  bought,  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September, 
1801,  coals  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Davison,  at  the  rate  of  57s.  per 
chaldron,  while  Mr.  Davison,  for 
coals  delivered  to  the  barracks  du* 
ring  the  said  two  months,  charged 
government  at  the  rate  of  7 2s.  per 
chaldron  for  one  lot,  and  from  7 5s, 
to  81  s.  per  chaldron  for  another  lot. 
Major-general  Este  further  states, 
that  on  the  21st  of  October  1799, 
he  paid  Mr.  Roubillard  72 s.  a  chal¬ 
dron  for  coals  furnished  to  him  at 
different  times  since  the  1st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  while  Mr.  Davison’s  prices 
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in  that  year  are  at  no  time  less  than 
96s.  per  chaldron,  and  in  the  spring 
are  as  high  as  IdCF.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Hargraves,  who  was  exa¬ 
mined  at  his  own  special  request, 
the  commissioners  see  no  reason  to 
suspect  him  of  collusion  with  Mr. 
Davison.  They  think,  “  That  Mr. 
Hargraves’s  information  justifies 
them  in  the  remarks,  that,  owing 
to  the  false  representation^  of  the 
terms  under  which  Mr.  Davison 
was  providing  the  barrack  coals, 
the  public  has  paid  much  higher 
for  them  than  'would  have  been  the 
case  had  the  real  terms  been 
known  ;  and  that  in  another  view 
of  the  subject,  the  barrack  coals 
re  been  provided  bj  Mr. 
on  commission,  -without 
such  large  contingent  expenses  as 
in  his  letter  to  the  late  barrack- 
m aster-general,  of  the  31st  of  March 
1 7Q<5,  he  stated  would  be  necessary; 
and  that  thereby  the  public  would 
have  saved  considerably  in  the  price 
paid  for  the  coals  supplied  to  the 
barracks.  ” 

The  supplement  concludes  with 
recommending,  with  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Hargraves,  that  contracts  for 
supply  of  coals  should  be  for  each 
respective  barrack,  and  not,  as  in 
the  present  practice,  for  large  di¬ 
stricts,  including  generally  many 
barracks. 

CEREMONIAL  AT  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  DOWNING  COLLEGE. 

Sir  George  Downing,  bart.  of 
Gamlingay  Park,  Cambridge,  in 
1717  devised  all  his  valuable  es- 
tates  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Bedford,  and  Suffolk,  to  his  near¬ 
est  relations,  being  first  cousins, 
&c.  to  each  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  their  issue  in  succession  ;  and  in 
case  they  all  died  without  issue,  he 
devised  those  estates  to  trustees, 


might  h; 
Davison 


who,  with  the  consent  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  York,  and  the  masters 
of  St.  John’s  and  Clare  Hall, 
should  found  a  college  within  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  which 
should  be  called  Downing  College . 
Sir  George  died  in  1749;  and 
upon  the  death  of  sir  Jacob 
Garrat  Downing,  in  1764,  without 
issue,  the  rest  of  sir  George’s  rela¬ 
tions  named  in  his  will  being  also 
then  dead  without  issue,  the  estates 
devised  were  claimed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  intended  college. 
The  validity  of  the  will,  after 
many  years’ litigation,  was  at  length 
established :  and  the  charter  for 
the  incorporation  of  Downing  Col¬ 
lege  having  been  fully  examined 
and  considered  by  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  their  recommen¬ 
dation  of  it  being  confirmed  by  his 
majesty’s  express  approbation,  the 
great  seal  was  affixed  to  it  by  lord 
chancellor  Loughborough  on  the 
22 d  of  September  1800. 
Ceremonial  observed  on  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  Downing 
College,  on  Monday,  May  18, 
1807. 

An  excellent  sermon  upon  the 
occasion  was  preached  at  St.  Mary’s 
church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gutram, 
public  orator  of  the  University,  at 
11  in  the  forenoon,;  after  which 
the  members  of  the  University  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Senate-house,  where 
Mr.  William  Frere,  fellow'  of  Dow¬ 
ning  College,  delivered  a  suitable 
speech  in  Latin. 

At  a  quarter  before  one  the  pro¬ 
cession  left  the  Senate-house  for  the 
site  of  the  college  (a  commodious 
piece  of  ground  near  the  Botanic 
Garden)  in  the  following  order  : 

Esquire  bedells ; 

The  vice-chancellor  in  his  robes  ; 

High  steward  of  the  university  ; 

Commissary 
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Commissary  of  the  university; 
Noblemen,  in  their  robes, 
two  and  two ; 

Doctors  in  divinity,  in  robes, 
two  and  two ; 

Doctors  oflaw  and  physic,  in  robes, 
two  and  two  ; 

Public  orator  ; 

Professors  of  the  university  ; 
Proctors,  in  their  congregation 
habits,  followed  by  their  men, 
with  the  university  statutes; 
Public  registrar,  &  public  librarians ; 
Textors,  scrutators,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  university  ; 

The  master  of  Downing  College ; 
Chaplain ; 

Professors  of  Downing  College  ; 
Architect ; 

Bachelors  of  divinity,  and  masters 
of  arts,  two  and  two  ; 
Fellow'-commoners,  two  and  two  ; 
Bachelors  of  arts; 

Under  graduates. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at 
the  site  of  Downing  College,  Dr. 
Annesley,  the  master  of  Downing, 
deposited  the  foundation-stone,  and 
made  an  oration  in  Latin.  Dr.  Ou¬ 
tran!  then  pronounced  a  benedic¬ 
tion.  After  this  ceremony,  the 
procession  returned  in  the  same 
order  to  the  Senate-house,  and 
then  dispersed  to  their  several  col¬ 
leges. 

The  stone  contained  the  best 
collection  of  coins  of  the  present 
reign  that  could  be  procured  ;  with 
the  first,  stereotype  plate  cast  in  the 
foundry  of  the  university,  on  the 
improved  principle  of  earl  Stan¬ 
hope. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  inscription,  which  is  very 
handsomely  engraved  on  copper, 
and  sunk  in  the  foundation  stone  : 

COLLEGIVM  .  DOWNINGENSE 
IN  .  ACADEMIA  .  C  A  NT  AERI  GliE 
GEORGIVS  .  DOWNING  .  DE 
GAMLINGAY  .  IN 
EODEM  .  CO  MIT  AT  V 


BARONETTVS 

TESTAMINTO  .  DESIGNAVIT 

OP1BVSQVE.  MVNIFICE  .  INSTRVIT 
ANNO  .  SALVTIS  .  M.DCC.XVII. 

REGIA  .  TANDEM  .  CKARTA  .  STABII  IVIT 
GEORGIVS  .  TERTIVS  .  OPTIMVS.  PRINCEPS 
ANNO  .  M  .D  CCC 

HJEC  .  VERO  .  iEDIF  I  CII  .  FR1MORDIA 
XV  .  CALKND  .  IVN  .  ANNO  .  M  .D CCC. VII 

MAGISTER  .  PROFESSORES  .  ET  .  SCCII 
REGIO  .  IVSSV  .  CON STITVTI 
POSVERVNT 

QUOD  .  AD  .  RELIGION1S  .  CVLTVM 
'TVRIS  .  ANGLICAN  .  ET 
MEDICINJE  .  SCIENTIAM 

ET  .AD  .  RECTAM.  IVVENTVTIS 
INGENV/E 

DISCIPLINAM  .  PROMOVENDAM 
F ELICITER  .  EVENIAT  . 

After  the  ceremony,  the  new 
master  entertained  the  principal', 
members  of  the  university  with  a 
good  dinner  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn. 

The  present  collegiate  body, 
appointed  by  the  charter  of  Dow¬ 
ning  College,  are  as  follow  : 

Master ; — Francis  Annesley, 
LL.D.  member  of  St.  John’s,  and 
late  M.  P.  for  Reading  in  Berk¬ 
shire.  Appointed  1800. 

Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England ; 
— Edward  Christian,  M»  A.  mem¬ 
ber  of  St.  John’s. 

Professr  of  Medicine  ; — Busick 
Harwood,  M.  D.  professor  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  member  of  Emanuel. 

Fellows  ; — John  Lens,  M,  A. 
member  of  St  John’s;  Wm.  Meek, 
M.  A.  of  Emanuel;  Wm.  Freere, 
M.  A.  of  Trinity. 

Besides  the  above,  a  professor  of 
medicine,  13  fellows,  6  scholars, 
at  501.  per  annum  for  4  years, 
2  chaplains,  a  librarian,  and  other 
officers,  will  be  appointed,  with 
adequa  e  salaries. 

A  member  of  a  Scotch  univ  r- 
sity,  w  th  certain  qualifications  is 
eligible  to  be  a  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  at  this  college. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  master 
is  600/.  of  a  professor  200/.  of  a 
fellow  10C/.  or  in  that  proportion. 

JUNE. 
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RIOT  AT  HALIFAX. 

1.  A  great  number  of  de¬ 
luded  people  assembled  opposite 
the  White  Swan  Inn,  in  Halifax, 
where  the  two  committees  for 
Messrs.  Wilberforce  and  Lascelles 
sat,  but  no  apprehensions  of  a  se¬ 
rious  nature  were  entertained.  On 
the  following  evening  they  assem¬ 
bled  again,  and  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  prodigiously,  so  that  before 
ten  o’clock  they  formed  a  very 
large  mob,  and  paraded  the  streets 
with  an  effigy.  Before  eleven, 
they  began  to  commit  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  broke  the  windows  of  several 
respectable  gentlemen,  and  then 
dispersed.  On  W ednesday  the 
officers  of  the  police  applied  for 
further  assistance :  accordingly 
from  60  to  70  special  constables 
were  sworn -in,  and  an  express  sent 
to  Leeds  for  military  aid.  This 
was  immediately  granted,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Inniskiliings  ar¬ 
rived  about  1  o’clock  on  Thursday 
morning.  A  large  assemblage 
of  the  populace  took  place  also  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  even¬ 
ings,  principally  young  people,  but 
without  committing  any  riotous 
acts,  except  abuse  ;  however,  with 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the 
public  notice  given  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  not  to  be  out  of  their  houses 
after  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
together  with  the  security  afforded 
by  the  military,  the  peace  of  the 
town  was  restored. 

A  yourg  woman,  lady’s  maid 
in  a  familv  of  distinction,  and 
daughter  of  a  reputable  trades¬ 
man  in,Mar  ylebone, stands  charged 
with  robbery  to  a  considerable. ex¬ 
tent,  in  the  house  of  her  mistress. 
The  circumstances  attending  the 
case  are  singular,  and  furnish  an- 
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other  proof  how  persons  are  led 
away  by  their  own  credulity.  The 
young  woman  in  question  had  con¬ 
sulted  a  pretended  fortune-teller 
on  a  question  which  engaged  her 
attention,  who  by  her  artifices  so 
highly  gratified  the  credulous  girl, 
that  she  repeated  her  visits,  and  at 
length  suffered  herself  to  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  commit  the  offence 
with  which  she  stands  charged,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
vile  impostor.  Part  of  the  stolen 
property,  consisting  of  the  lady’s 
wardrobe,  has  been  traced  to  the 
pretended  prophetess,  vAio  is  also 
in  custody. 

PRINTING. 

The  number  of  printing-offices 
in  London  is  upwards  of  200, 
and  they  employ  500  presses.  In 
Edinburgh,  there  were  in  1763  six 
printing-offices  ;  in  1790,  twenty- 
one  ;  in  1800,  thirty;  in  1805, 
forty.  In  forty  printing  offices 
now  in  Edinburgh,  are  employed 
upwards  of  120  printing  presses. 
In  Dublin  there  are  about  40  print¬ 
ing-offices,  which  employ  90  pres¬ 
ses,  and  upwards  of  140  compo¬ 
sitors  and  pressmen. 

COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH. 

Friday,  5. 

The  King  v.  Ah  el  Herne  and  Mary 
Cran . 

The  defendants  were  convict¬ 
ed,  at  the  last  assizes  at  Chelms¬ 
ford,  of  having  been  parties  in. 
an  assault  of  a  cruel  description 
on  a  young  woman,  a  passenger 
in  the  common  stage  waggon 
from  London  to  Stowmarket. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  this 
day  Mr.  Justice  le  Blanc  read 
over  his  notes  of  the  trial,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  young 
w  oman,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
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complained  to  the  waggoner  of  the 
rude  behaviour  of  the  defendants, 
who  were  passengers  with  her,  and 
that  she  fell  out  of  the  waggon 
upon  the  road,  where  she  was 
found,  apparently  dead,  by  the 
mail-coach,  into  which  she  was 
put  and  conveyed  to  Colchester. 
On  inspecting  her  person,  severe 
bruises  and  contusions  were  visible 
on  various  parts  of  her  body.  Be¬ 
sides  these  injuries,  the  poor  girl 
was  delirious  for  three  weeks,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
defendants  having  been  privy  to 
and  assisting  in  the  assault. 

Mr.  Justice  Grose,  in  passing 
sentence,  told  the  defendants,  that 
a  more  cruel  and  barbarous  case 
had  never  come  before  the  court. 
With  regard  to  the  defendant 
Cran,  her  sex  ought  to  have  roused 
and  stimulated  her  to  resist  so 
gross  an  outrage  on  a  defenceless 
and  helpless  traveller  ;  and  Herne, 
who  was  the  waggoner,  ought  to 
have  taken  particular  care  of  the 
girl,  who  was  infirm,  and  who  was 
committed  to  his  protection.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  that  such  conduct 
should  not  pass  with  impunity* 
The  court,  therefore,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  and  the  impri¬ 
sonment  the  defendants  had  al¬ 
ready  undergone  into  considera¬ 
tion,  ordered  and  adjudged  them 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of 
Chelmsford  ;  the  woman  for  three 
calendar  months,  and  Herne  for 
twelve  calendar  months  ;  and  that 
during  the  three  first  months,  they 
stand  in  and  upon  the  pillory,  on 
some  market-day,  in  the  town  of 
Chelmsford,  for  one  hour,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
o’clock. 

POLICE. 

M a  nston-  Ho  u  se. 

On  Friday,  a  youth  about  17 


years  old,  most  respectably  con¬ 
nected,  and  articled  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  a  foreign  mercantile  house 
of  the  first  repute  in  the  city 
( Messrs.  Cain  and  Co.),  underwent 
\i  private  examination  before  the 
lord  -  mayor,  upon  a  charge  of  em¬ 
bezzling  a  sum  of  400/.  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  employers.  About 
three  weeks  since,  he  had  received 
from  the  managing  clerk  of:  the 
house  1 00/.  in  notes,  and  a  bank¬ 
er’s  check  for  300/.  which  he  was 
instructed  to  pay  to  another  mer¬ 
chant,  who  did  business  with  the 
house;  instead  of  which,  he  re¬ 
ceived  payment  for  the  check  at 
the  banker’s,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  Plymouth,  accompanied 
by  a  girl  of  the  town,  by  whom, 
it  is  conjectured,  he  was  inveigled 
to  so  ruinous  an  act.  As  soon  as 
the  transaction  was  discovered, 
and  the  unfortunate  youth  missed, 
information  was  given  to  the  lord 
mayor  ;  and  some  track  of  his 
route  having  been  discovered,  he 
was  pursued  by  Adkins,  the  offi¬ 
cer,  who  apprehended  him  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  last  Saturday,  where  he 
found  that  the  woman,  after  having 
fleeced  him  of  the  last  guinea  of 
the  400/.  deserted  him  and  fled ; 
and  when  he  was  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  he  had  only  a  seven-shilling 
piece  left.  It  appeared  that  the 
unfortunate  youth  was  articled  for 
five  years  to  his  employers,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  to  have 
been  received  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  Two  years  of  the  period 
had  elapsed,  during  which  his  con¬ 
duct  had  been  irreproachable,  until 
seduced  to  commit  this  unfortunate 
transaction,  which,  to  say  no  worse 
of  it,  has  ruined  his  character  and' 
prospects  in  life,  and  plunged  his : 
family  in  the  most  poignant  afflic¬ 
tion.  He  was  remanded  for  furth¬ 
er  examination. 
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Queen- Square. 

Female  Swindler. — Qn  Wednes¬ 
day,  Mary  Gammon  was  charged 
with  the  commission  of  divers 
frauds  and  felonies.  Her  system 
was  developed  as  follows :  She, 
being  a  woman  of  a  matronly  ap¬ 
pearance  and  persuasive  manners, 
dived  into  the  poor  recesses  of  the 
wives  of  absent  soldiers,  journey¬ 
men  tailors,  &c.  about  the  lower 
part  of  Westminster,  and  having 
contrived  to  learn  their  names  and 
some  little  of  their  circumstanced, 
introduced  herself  with  an  offer  to 
get  them  children  to  nurse  :  the 
general  terms  she  held  out  to  them 
were,  two  guineas  to  be  paid  to 
them  on  the  advance,  and  half  a 
guinea  per  week,  to  be  paid  regu¬ 
larly  every  week,  at  a  linen- 
draper’s  shop  in  Parliament-street. 
To  this  was  to  be  added,  half  a 
bottle  of  wine  per  day,  and  as 
much  broken  victuals  from  the 
house  as  would  maintain  the  rest 
of  her  family.  This  bait  to  the 
necessitous  was  easily  nibbled  at ; 
the  poor  creatures  would  treat 
their  generous  friend  with  a  drop 
of  cordial  for  her  friendship,  and 
while  they  were  gone  to  fetch  the 
grateful  draught,  some  of  their 
habiliments  or  portable  articles 
were  sure  to  be  purloined.  Some 
lost  gowns,  shifts,  under  petticoats, 
child’s  linen,  and  some  other  arti¬ 
cles  ;  and  a  few  who  had  money 
in  their  pockets  were  induced  to 
part  with  it  as  far  as  their  ability 
went.  This  was  carried  on,  it  is 
understood,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tant.  Seven  charges  were  made 
good  against  her  for  deception  and 
robbery,  and  she  was  committed 
for  trial. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Dr.  Olbers  has  written  to  Dr. 
Young,  foreign  secretary*  to  the 
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Royal  Society,  announcing  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  another  new  planet,  on 
the  29th  and  30th  of  March  last. 
This  planet,  which  he  calls  Vesta, 
is  apparently  about  the  size  of  a 
star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude, 
and  was  first  seen  in  Virgo.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  at  8  hours  21 
min,  mean  time,  184  deg.  8  min. 
N.  declination,  11  deg.  17  min. ;  on 
the  30th,  at  12  hours  33  min.  mean 
time,  189  deg.  52  min.  N.  de¬ 
clination,  1 1  deg.  54  min.  It  has 
since  been  seen  by  Mr.  Groom- 
bridge,  at  his  observatory  on 
Blackheath,  who  says,  it  appears 
like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
of  a  dusky  colour,  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  Herschel. 

ITALY. 

Naples,  5. — -The  following  was 
the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  which 
has  been  discovered  here,  and 
for  which  a  number  of  persons 
have  been  tried  by  a  military  com¬ 
mission,  and  four  of  them  already- 
executed.  The  prince  of  Hesse 
Philipsthal,  whose  obstinate  defence 
of  Gaeta  was  considered  as  a  proof 
of  his  military  abilities,  was  to  land 
with  a  corps  of  troops  at  Reggio; 
his  name  was  more  relied  on  than 
the  force  he  could  bring  with  him, 
and  the  conquest  of  Calabria  and 
Basilicanto  was  considered  as  cer¬ 
tain.  General  Broccard  was  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Po« 
licastro,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  gene¬ 
ral  Regnier,  and  cut  off  his  retreat 
\o  Naples.  Lastly,  prince  Canosa, 
who,  for  some  time,  like  a  worthy 
successor  of  Fra  Diavolo  (Brother 
Devil)  has  organized  new  hordes 
of  banditti  in  Calabria,  was  to  incite 
insurrection  in  the  province  of  Ter¬ 
ra  di  Lavoro.  At  the  same  time 
an  English  squadron  from  Sicily 
was  to  land  troops  near  the  city  of 
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Naples,  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  conspirators,  were  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  castle, 
fire  the  city  in  several  places,  and 
murder  those  persons  whom  they 
had  previously  proscribed.  The  go¬ 
vernment  soon  discovered  the  secret 
thread  of  the  conspiracy,  and  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  its  whole 
progress.  The  civilized  world  will 
be  astonished,  says  the  Monk  ore 
Neapolitaiio,  when  the  correspond¬ 
ence  carried  on  between  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  the  other  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  shall  be  published. 

6.  The  fall  of  rain  in  the  neinh- 

O 

bourhood  of  Stamford,  which  con¬ 
tinued  almost  without  intermission 
from  yesterday  morning  till  this 
evening,  occasioned  the  highest 
food  in  the  fens  that  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  these  eight  years.  On 
the  levels  of  Cropland  and  Spalding 
the  waters  had  for  many  square 
miles  the  appearance  of  a  sea,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  isolated  houses 
were  obliged  to  betake  themselves 
to  their  garrets  for  preservation. 
Even  in  the  town  of  Croyland  egress 
from  their  houses  was  for  many 
hours  denied  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  fen 
farmers  is  very  great ;  not  so  much 
in  stock  (of  which  we  do  not  hear 
of  many  being  lost,  owing  to  timely 
removal,)  as  in  the  coming  crop¬ 
ping,  and  in  the  fields  laid  for  hay. 
Many  persons  have  lost  their  second 
seed  and  labour  to  ensure  a  harvest, 
the  flood  a  short  time  ago  having 
made  it  necessary  to  re-sow  the  land 
which  had  been  inundated.  The 
roads  in  several  different  districts 
were  completely  impassable.  Even 
on  the  great  North  road  the  waters 
were  so  much  out  that  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  mail  coach  was  on  Sunday 
morning  detained  six  hours  at  Cax- 
ton.  The  water  on  the  road  near 


Kimbolton  turnpike  was  so  strong, 
that  a  person  endeavouring  to  ride 
along  it  this  afternoon  was,  with  his 
horse,  overpowered  by  the  stream, 
and  with  difficulty  saved,  after 
hanging  a  long  while  by  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  which  he  providentially 
caught  hold  of.  At  Great  Slaugh- 
ton,  a  village  about  four  miles  from 
Kimbolton,  towards  London,  a 
man,  belonging  to  a  grocer  at  God¬ 
in  anchester,  who  had  been  to  Kim¬ 
bolton  with  articles  in  that  line,  on 
his  return  in  the  evening,  before 
dark,  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
bridge,  had  his  horse  overpowered 
by  the  stream,  and  both  were 
drowned.  The  town  of  Kimbolton 
was  on  Sunday  morning  nearly  un¬ 
der  water.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  tanner 
of  that  place,  has  sustained  damage 
to  the  amount  of  300/.  At  Elton 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Ca~ 
rysfort,  the  water  was  two  feet  eight 
inches  deep  in  the  servants*  hall. 

Buonaparte  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
France,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Dantzic  ;  in  which  he 
says,  “  We  cannot  but  ascribe  this 
success,  so  rapid  and  so  signal,  to 
that  especial  protection  of  which 
divine  Providence  has  given  us  so 
many  proofs.  It  is  our  pleasure 
that  you  assemble  our  people  ;  and 
offer  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the 
God  of  armies,  praying  that  he  will 
continue  to  favour  our  arms,  and  to 
watch  over  the  happiness  of  our 
country  ;  that  they  may  also  pray, 
that  that  cabinet,  which  persecutes 
our  holy  religion,  as  much  as  it  is 
the  eternal  enemy  of  our  nation, 
may  no  longer  influence  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  continent,  to  the  end. 
that  a  solid  and  glorious  peace,  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  great  nation,  sh  ill  con¬ 
sole-humanity,  and  enable  us  to 
realise  our  intentions  for  the  stood 
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of  religion,  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  people.’* 

TV  Deum  was  accordingly  per¬ 
formed  in  all  the  churches  of  Paris 
on  the  14th. 

Paris,  June  11. — This  day  the 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  re¬ 
paired  to  the  senate,  and  delivered 
a  message  from  his  majesty,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 
“  He  who  has  given  us  the  greatest 
assistance  in  this  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  reign,  and  who,  after 
having  rendered  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vices  in  all  the  events  or  his  military 
career,  has  affixed  his  name  to  a 
memorable  siege,  in  which  he  has 
displayed  talents  and  striking  bra¬ 
very,  appears  to  us  to  merit  the 
highest  distinction.  We  have  also 
wished  to  consecrate  an  epoch  so 
honourable  to  our  arms  ;  and  by 
the  letters  patent  which  we  have 
instructed  our  cousin  the  arch¬ 
chancellor  to  communicate  to  you, 
we  have  created  our  cousin,  mar¬ 
shal  and  senator  Lefebvre,  duke  of 
Dantzic.”  Here  follow  the  letters 
patent  creating  Lefebvre  duke  of 
Dantzic,  with  territorial  possessions 
in  the  interior  of  France. 

12. — The  bishop  of'Londpn  has 
erected  and  endowed  a  chapel  at 
Ide  hill,  in  the  parish  of  Sundridge 
in  Kent,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  parish  church,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  hamlet  to  attend  divine  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  has  also  built  a  house  for 
the  chaplain.  The  chapel  and 
house  are  of  stone,  in  a  very  neat 
and  proper  style,  and  commanding 
a  very  beautiful"  and  extensive  view 
of  the  country.  The  bishop  has 
tor  some  years  past- resided,  in  the 
autumn,  at  a  little  villa  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  in  that  parish  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  gratified  and  instructed  the 
parishioners,  by  his  eloquent  and 
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admirable  discourses  from  the  pul¬ 
pit.  The  consecration  of  the  chapel, 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
took  place  this  day,  and  was  a  most 
solemn  and  interesting  ceremony. 
It  was  witnessed  by  a  great  con¬ 
course  of  people  assembled  on  the 
occasion,  many  more  than  the  cha¬ 
pel  would  contain;  notwithstanding 
which,  every  thing  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  decorum.  At  the 
usual  time  of  morning  service,  the 
bishop  of  London’s  coach  arrived 
at  the  chapel  with  the  archbishpp, 
his  lordship,  the  rev.  Dr.  Vyse, 
rector,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Dicks,  cu¬ 
rate  of  the  parish.  In  the  next  car¬ 
riage  followed  the  proper  officers  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  London,  with  their  re¬ 
spective  attendants  on  horseback ; 
in  the  next  were  lord  Frederick 
Campbell  and  his  lady,  from  their 
seat  at  Coombank,  in  the  parish  of 
Sundridge ;  and  in  several  other 
carriages  the  principal  families  of 
the  neighbourhood.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  chapel,  after  his  grace 
was  robed,  the  bishop,  clergy,  &c. 
standing  uncovered,  a  petition  was 
addressed  to  the. archbishop,  stating 
the  want  of  a  place  of  worship  in 
that  part  of  the  parish,  and  praying 
him  to  consecrate  the  new-erected 
chapel ;  whereupon  his  grace  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  chapel,  repeating  the 
24th  psalm  :  “  The  earth  is  the 
Lord’s,  and  all  that  therein  is  ;  the 
compass  of  the  world,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  the  officiating 
ministers  and  people  taking  the  al¬ 
ternate  verses.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  effect  of  this  psalm  when  used 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  repetition  of  those  sublime 
verses :  “  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ever¬ 
lasting  doors,  and  the  king  of  glo¬ 
ry  shall  come  in.”  “  Who  is°the 
(E )  >  king 
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king  of  glory  ?  It  is  the  Lord 
strong  and  mighty,  even  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battle.’’ 

The  archbishop  being  seated  on 
one  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  rector 
on  the  other,  the  deed  of  endow¬ 
ment,  and  other  legal  forms,  were 
read ;  after  which  the  prayers  of 
consecration,  and  one  for  God’s 
blessing  on  the  founder,  his  family, 
and  substance,  were  offered  up  by 
the  archbishop,  in  the  most  devout 
and  impressive  manner.  The  morn¬ 
ing  service  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Dicks,  the  officiating  chaplain,  the 
first  lesson  being  taken  from  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of 
Kings,  and  the  communion  service 
by  the  archbishop.  The  84-th  and 
100th  psalms  were  also  sung  in  the 
service :  after  which  a  very  excel¬ 
lent,  appropriate,  and  instructive 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Vyse; 
wherein  the  grateful  mention  made 
of  the  venerable  founder  was  in 
such  terms  as  it  becomes  the  mini¬ 
ster  of  God  to  speak  the  just  praise 
of  a  fellow- creature  in  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  presence  of  his  maker.  .As 
soon  as  the  sermon  ended,  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation 
quitted  the  chapel,  and  the  holy  sa¬ 
crament  was  administered  to  those 
who  were  prepared  to  receive  it. 
The  two  great  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  with  the  rector  and  chap¬ 
lain,  returned  in  the  same  order  to 
the  bishop’s  house,  and  afterwards 
dined  with  a  select  party  at  lord 
Frederick  Campbell’s.  A  MS.  poem 
on  the  subject  of  the  day, -with  the 
title  of Consecration,  in  two  Parts, 
inscribed  to  the  Founder  of  the 
Chapel,”  was  presented  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  thence  by  Dr.  Vyse,  at 
the  request  of  the  author;  which 
his  lordship  has  since  done  him  the 
honour  to  notice  with  great  conde¬ 
scension  and  kindness. 
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Admiralty- Office,  June  13. 

L,arhf  at  Sea ,  March  10, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report 
to  you  the  proceedings  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  sloop  I  command,  during  her 
late  cruize.  On  the  19th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  we  fell  in  with  and  chased  an 
enemy’s  schooner,  which  carrying 
a  very  heavy  press  of  sail  to  escape 
from  us,  was  overset  in  a  squall, 
when  the  whole  of  her  crew  pe¬ 
rished  before  the  Lark  reached  the 
spot.  On  the  26th,  late  in  the 
evening,  we  discovered  two  guarda 
costa  schooners  under  the  land  ;  and 
by  steering  a  suitable  course  to  cut 
them  off  from  Porto  Bello,  we, 
after  14*  hours  chasing,  on  the  27th 
captured  them  both  ;  they  were  El 
Postilion,  of  one  12-pounder,  two 
6-pounders,  and  76  men,  and  El 
Carmen,  of  one  12-pounder,  four 
6- pounders,  and  72  men,  both  com¬ 
manded  by  lieutenants  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  navy,  and  were  from  Cartha- 
gena  bound  to  Porto  Bello.  With 
these  vessels  in  company,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  a  convoy  of  mar¬ 
ket-boats,  protected  by  two  gun¬ 
boats  and  an  armed  schooner,  were 
fallen  in  "with  ;  the  former  were 
driven  on  shore,  but  the  latter  took 
refuge  in  a  creek  of  Zispata  bay, 
protected  by  a  four-gun  battery.  I 
followed  them  into  the  bay,  and  in 
a  short  time  silenced  the  fort ;  but 
not  being  able  to  get  at  the  gun¬ 
boats  with  the  ship,  the  Lark  was 
anchored  at  a  convenient  distance, 
and  with  the  whole  of  our  crew  (20 
men  excepted,  on  board  the  prizes) 
I  proceeded  to  attack  them.  The 
Spaniards  rowed  out  to  meet  us, 
and  keeping  up  a  resolute  fire,  ap¬ 
proached  until  we.  closed,  when 
they  fled  ;  this  moment  was  seized 
to  board  the  sternmost  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  carrying  a  long  24  pounder, 
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and  two  6-pounders ;  she  ran  on 
shore,  but  was  carried  after  a  de¬ 
sperate  resistance,  in  which,  of  six¬ 
teen  men,  three  were  disabled,  and 
myself  wounded.  But  here  our 
success  ended  ;  for  in  following  the 
others  up  the  creek,  the  pilot  missed 
the  channel,  and  ran  the  schooners 
on  shore,  without  any  prospect  of 
getting  them  off ;  the  action  was 
therefore  continued  in  this  situation 
until  five  o’clock,  when  Mr.  Pound 
(the  purser)  and  two  more  men  be¬ 
ing  added  to  the  list  of  wounded, 
I  gave  up  the  attempt,  directing 
Jieutenant  Bull  to  set  the  schooners 
on  fire,  and  to  cover  the  retreat. 
The  Carmen  blew  up,  and  the  Pos¬ 
tilion  was  in  flames,  and  otherwise 
so  much  disabled  that  she  must  be 
lost  to  the  enemy.  The  good  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Lark’s  officers  and  crew 
entitle  them  to  my  thanks,  and  I 
trust  their  exertions  may  be  reward¬ 
ed  by  better  fortune  on  a  future 
occasion. 

R.  Nicholas. 

To  vice-admiral  Dacres,  &c. 

A  supplement  to  this  gazette  con¬ 
tains  a  letter  from  major-general 
Fraser  to  gen.  Fox,,  dated  Alexan¬ 
dria,  April  6.  It  states,  that  major 
Misset  having  represented  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  starved,  unless 
Rosetta  and  Rahminie  were  taken 
possession  of,  he  detached  the  31st 
regiment,  with  the  chasseurs  Bri- 
tanniques,  for  that  purpose  ;  but, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  did  not  succeed.  He  says, 
“  Our  troops  took  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Abourmandoul  (which 
command  the  town)  without  any 
loss ;  but,  from  circumstances  as 
yet  unexplained,  the  general,  in¬ 


stead  of  keeping  his  post  there,  un¬ 
fortunately  was  tempted  to  go  into 
the  town  with  his  whole  force,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  examination  of  it, 
when  the  troops  were  so  severely 
handled  from  the  windows  and  tops 
of  the  houses,  without  ever  seeing 
their  enemy,  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  retire ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  major-general  Wauchope 
was  unfortunately  killed,  and  the 
second  in  command,  brigadier-ge¬ 
neral  Meade,  severely  wounded. 
The  troops,  I  understand,  although 
certainly  placed  in  a  most  trying 
and  perilous  situation,  behaved  ex¬ 
tremely  well ;  and  after  having'  suf¬ 
fered,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  ma¬ 
terially  in  killed  and  wounded,  re¬ 
tired  to  Aboukir  in  good  order, 
without  molestation,  from  whence 
I  directed  them  to  return  to  Alexan¬ 
dria.  This  has  certainly  been  a  very 
heavy  and  unexpected  stroke  upon 
us,  more  especially  as  every,  in¬ 
formation  led  me  to  conclude,  that 
the  opposition,  if  any,  would  be 
trifling  ;  and  every  precaution  was 
recommended  that  prudence  could 
suggest.  Finding,  however,  by  the 
renewed  representation  of  major 
Misset,  corroborated  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  the  Sorbagi,  or 
chief  magistrate,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  at  large,  that  a  famine 
would  be  the  certain  and  imme¬ 
diate  consequence  of  our  remaining 
at  Alexandria,  without  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Rosetta,  I  have,  with  the 
concurrence,  advice,  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  rear-admiral  sir  T.  Louis, 
detached  another  corps,  under  the 
command  of  the  hon.  brigadier- 
general  Stewart  and  colonel  Oswald 
(as  per  margin*),  to  effect  this  pur¬ 
pose,  without  which  it  appears  im- 


*  Detachment  of  royal  artillery,  detachment  of  20th  light  dragoons,  detachment  of 
seamen,  light  infantry  battalion,  1st  battalion  of.  35th  regiment,  2d  battalion  of  78th 
regiment,  regiment  de  Roll ;  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  about  2500  men.  " 
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possible  that  the  keeping  possession 
of  Alexandria  can  he  accom¬ 
plished.”  ' 

Another  dispatch  from  major- 
gen.  Fraser,  to  gen.  Fox,  dated 
Canopus,  Aboukir  bap,  April  24, 
announces  the  failure  of  the  second 
attempt  against  Rosetta,  owing  to 
a  great  reinforcement  of  the  enemy 
being  sent  down  the  Nile  from  Cai¬ 
ro,  which  overpowered  our  troops, 
and  obliged  them  to  fall  back,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  1000  men,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The 
details  of  this  unfortunate  affair 
were  about  to  be  dispatched  by  the 
Thunderer. 

Killed  and  wounded,  March  31,  at 
Rosetta. 

Killed. — Staff,  1  major-general. 
Royal  artillery,  2  rank  and  hie. 
31st  r eg.  1  captain,  3  serjeants,  3 
drummers,  69  rank  and  file.  Chas¬ 
seurs  Britanniques,  1  captain,  1  lieu¬ 
tenant,  3  serjeants,  2  drummers,  99 
rank  and  hie. — Total,  1  major-ge¬ 
neral,  2  captains,  1  lieutenant,  6 
serjeants,  5  drummers,  170  rank 
and  hie. 

Wounded. —  Staff,  1  brigadier- 
general,  1  brigade -major.  Royal 
artillery,  10  rank  and  hie.  31st 
reg.  I  captain,  6  subalterns,  7  ser¬ 
jeants,  l  drummer,  120  rank  and 
hie.  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  4 
captains,  5  subalterns,  1  adjutant,  4 
serjeants,  11 1  rank  and  hie.  Staff 
corps,  1  rank  and  hie. — Total,  1 
brigadier-general,  l  brigade-major, 
5  captains,  10  lieutenants  2  en¬ 
signs,  1 1  serjeants,  1  drummer,  251 
rank  and  hie. 

Officers  killed.  — 'Major-general 
Wauchope.  31st  reg.  captain  .John 
Robertson'.  Chasseurs  Britan- 
niques,  captain  J3.  de  Serccourt ; 
lieutenant  u’Amiel. 

Officers  wounded. — Brig.  gen. 
bon.  Robert  Meade.  31st  reg. 
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captains  Horsburgh  (brigade-ma¬ 
jor)  and  Dowd  all ;  lieutenants  E. 
Knox,  Fearon,  Thornton,  Sleddon, 
and  Ryan  ;  ensign  Kirby.  Chas¬ 
seurs  Britanniques,  captains  Du- 
hautoy,  de  Comhremont,  de  Ca- 
lonne,  and  de  Lasitte  ^  lieutenants 
le  Maine,  J.  Spitz,  de  Sault,  and 
Klinger  ;  ensign  Bonfingault,  ad¬ 
jutant. 

Geo.  Airey, 

Acting  deputy-adjutant-general. 

N.  B.  Most  of  the  wounded  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  are  recovering. 

COURT  OF  king’s  BENCH. 

Thursday,  June  14. 

The  King  v.  Ambrose  Charles. 

Last  Michaelmas  term,  Mr.  Gar- 
row  had  applied  to  the  court  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal- 
information  should  not  be  filed 
against  the  defendant,  he  having 
written  a  letter  to  lord  Grenville, 
the  then  prime  minister,  describing 
lord  Moira,  one  of  that  noble  lord’s 
colleagues  in  office,  as  having  im¬ 
properly  disclosed  state-secrets  for 
stock  jobbing  purposes.  The  court 
granted  the  rule,  which  had  been 
served  on  the  defendant,  who  had 
not  shown  cause  against  it.  Judge¬ 
ment  had  therefore  passed  by  de¬ 
fault,  and  he  was  this  day  brought 
up  to  receive  the  judgement  of  the 
court. 

The  attorney-general  stated,  that 
he  was  authorised  by  lord  Mo;ra  to 
inform  their  lordships,  that  he  felt 
it  impossible,  in  the  first  instance*, 
to  abstain  from  moving  the  court 
against  the  defendant.  He  had 
not  done  so  from  any  personal 
hostility  towards  him,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  then 
administration  of  his  majesty,  of 
which  he  was  member,  from  a 
charge  of  so  gross  and  abominable 

a  de  scrip- 
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a  description.  Lord  Moira  had 
also  desired  him  further  to  state, 
that  he  had  since  been  convinced 
the  defendant  had  not  been  the 
original  author  of  that  calumnv, 
and  therefore  his  lordship  had  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Charles  being1 
discharged,  on  his  entering  into  a 
recognizance  to  come  up  again  for 
judgement,  should  he  be,  at  any¬ 
time,  called  upon  so- to  do.  The 
court  ordered  the  recognizance  to 
be  taken,  and  he  was  immediately- 
discharged. 

The  King  v.  EVl%.  PozuelL 

This  defendant  was  brought  up 
to  plead  to  an  indictment  preferred 
against  her  by  The  society  for  the 
suppression  of  vice,  for  vending 
obscene  books  and  prints.  The  de¬ 
fendant  pleaded  guilty. 

Mr.  Knapp  stated,  that  from  the 
contrition  the  defendant  had  all 
along  exhibited  since  she  had  been 
charged  with  the  fact  stated  in  the 
indictment,  and  from  the  plea  of 
guilty  which  she  had  now  made, 
he  was  not  inclined,  according  to 
his  instructions,  to  go  any  further. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  objection  to 
the  defendant  going  at  large  on 
her  recognizance. 

Lord  Eilenborough  said,  that 
before  she  could  be  discharged, 
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there  must  not  only  be  sureties  for 
her  coming  up  again  to  receive 
judgement,  but  also  sureties  for  her 
good,  behaviour  in  the  time  to 
come.  From  a  glance  at  the  in¬ 
dictment,  it  appeared  she  ovas 
charged  with  offences  of  the  most 
atrocious  description,  and  such  as, 
should  they  go  on  unchecked, 
would  prove  entirely  subversive  of 
every  thing  moral  and  decent. 

Sureties  accordingly  gave  bail, 
and  the  defendant  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  discharged. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  as  two  or 
three  Irish  labourers  were  passing 


by  St.  James’s  market,  to  their 
lodgings  in  Market-lane,  they  were 
ridiculed  by  some  butchers,  who 
were  sitting  on  their  stalls  in  the 
market-place,  with  the  following 
expressions  :  “  Hurroo,  Pat,  when 
did  you  hear  from  Sheelah  V — - 
“  Which  way  did  the  bull  run  ?” — 
“  Go  home  to  your  potatoes  !” — 
accompanied  by  some  other  foolish 
and  aggravating  expressions.  The 
Irishmen,  not  willing  to  put  up 
with  such  an  unmerited  insult,  re¬ 
torted  the  abuse,  which  in  a  little 
time  came  to  blows.  The  but¬ 
chers,  being  the  most  numerous, 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
affray,  the  best  of  it.  The  alarm 
hew  to  each  end  of  Market-lane, 
which  is  nearly  occupied  by  Irish¬ 
men.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
armed  with  bludgeons  of  every 
description,  broom-handles,  broken 
chairs,  pokers,  tongs,  shovels,  &c. 
ran  to  the  assistance  of  their  coun- 
trvmen.  The  butchers  likewise 
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increased  in  number,  when  the  con¬ 
test  was  renewed  with  redoubled 
fury  by  both  parties,  and  lasted 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at 
which  time  a  great  deal  of  blood 
was  shed.  The  parish  beadles  and 
constables  were  unable  to  stop  the 
riot,  until  the  parties  had  beaten 
each  other  to  that  excess,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  hostili¬ 
ties,  at  which  time  there  were  about 
nine  or  ten  stretched  in  the  street 
for  dead.  There  were  about  twen¬ 
ty  taken  home  very  dangerously 
wounded  ;  and  eight  with  frac¬ 
tured  skulls,  and  with  broken  legs 
and  arms,  carried  to  the  Middlesex 
hospital. 

A  pretended  foreign  count  and 
his  lady  have  lately  distinguished, 
themselves  by  acts  of  deception 
which  render  them  -superior  to  any 
adventurers  in  the  swindling  line 
since  the  time  of  the  Perreaus. 

( K  3)  Their 
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Tb  eir  house  was  splendidly  fur¬ 
nished  ;  they  kept  a  dashing  cha¬ 
riot,  and  four  servants  in  gorgeous 
liveries  ;  and  exhibited  a  profusion 
of  plate  and  jewels.  From  what 
has  already  transpired,  it  appears, 
that  they  have  taken  in  differ  exit 
tradesmen  to  the  amount  of 
10,000/. 

On  Monday  morning,  a  woman, 
residing  in  Kent-street,  in  the  bo¬ 
rough,  going  from  home  to  buy 
something,  locked  her  son,  a  boy 
about  seven  years  of  age,  in  a 
room  on  the'  second  dooi'.  On 
her  return  towards  the  house,  the 
child,  seeing;  his  mother  coming 
home,  immediately  opened  the 
window,  and  jumped  into  the 
street.  She  ran  with  all  the 
anxiety  of  a  mother,  expecting  to 
find  him  killed  on  the  spot  ;  but. 
the  poor  child  got  up,  and  ran  to 
her,  without  shaving  sustained  the 
slightest  apparent  injury. 

FROM  THE  AMERICAN  PAPERS. 

The  following-  dreadful  detail  is 
from  an  American  paper,  dated 
Nashville  (Ten)  April  6 “  On 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  a 
negro  fellow,  the  property  of  Capt. 
Wilborn,  went  to  the  house  of 
Philip  Burrow,  on  Dtipk  river  ; 
Mrs.  Burrow  seeing:  him  loitering 
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about,  requested  him  to  go  away, 
which  he  did,  but  returned,  saying 
he  could  not  find  the  road.  Mrs. 
Burrow  having  retired  to  bed  with 
her  children,  and  being  much 
alarmed  at  his  behaviour,  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  up  and  go  to  the 
house  of  Freeman  Burrow,  about 
300  yards  off,  and  get  some  of  the 
family  to  stay  with  her,  or  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  the  negro  awav  ; 
she  did  not  get  more  than  fifty 
yax'ds  before  lie  came  out  of  the 
house  and  inquired  where  she  was 
going  ;  she  replied,  to  get  some 


dry  cane  to  light  him  to-  the  road  : 
he  then  ran  alter  her,  knocked  her 
down,  and  immediately  loosed  his 
belt,  wrapped  it  around  her  neck, 
and  nearly  choked  her  until  he  had 
accomplished  his  brutal  design  ; 
after  which  he  again  began  to  beat 
her  ;  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms  implored 
her  life,  premising  him  every  thing 
she  had  if  he  would  only  suffer  her 
to  see  her  children  once  more ; 
this  he  granted ;  but  it  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  all 
in  the  house  together  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  end.  He  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  the  house,  and  with 
savage  ferocity  took  up  an  iron 
pan  handle,  smote  her  to  the  floor, 
and  beat  her  till  no  signs  of  life 
could  be  observed.  The  noise  oc-t 
casioned  by  the  shrieks  and  cries  of 
Mrs.  Burrow,  by  this  time  had 
awakened  her  children,  who  soon 
met  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate 
mother.  The  eldest  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  arose  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms  ;  the  child  was  erving-  for  its 
mother,  when,  callous  to  every  hu¬ 
man  feeling,  this  villain,  with  one 
blow,  dispatched  the  little  inno¬ 
cent,  about  eleven  months  old  : 

.  not  content  with  this,  he  then, 
with  the  same  weapon,  heat  the 
girl  who  had  before  held  the  child 
in  her  arms  until  he  supposed  her 
dead:  a  little  boy  who  was  in  the 
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same  room  could  not  escape,  and 
was  also  beaten  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  There  were  two  other  children, 
smaller  than  those  last  , named, 
who  had  covered  themselves  up  in 
the  bed  and  escaped  his  notice. 
Amidst  this  dreadful  scene,  the 
wretch  betook  himself  to  rob  the 
house,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Burrow 
began  to  recover  ;  but  conscious  of 
the  danger  around  her,  she  bore 
widi  the  agony,  and  feigned  death 
to  prevent  a  second  attack.  The 

negro 
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negro  then  forced  a  chest ;  took 
from  thence  whatever  suited  him, 
as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the 
house  such  articles  as  he  could 
carry,  and  setting  fire  to  the  house, 
with  a  view  to  hide  his  guilt,  sup¬ 
posing  it  would  be  conjectured 
that  it  took  fire  by  accident  and 
consumed  the  whole  famfly,  he 
made  his  escape.  Mrs.  Burrow, 
alter  laying  for  some  time  covered 
with  blood,  recovered  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  crawl  to  the  woods, 
which  she  did :  the  two  little 
children  who  had  escaped  follow¬ 
ing  their  dying  mother.  The  lit¬ 
tle  boy  and  girl  who  she  sup¬ 
posed  were  dead  from  their 
wounds,  also  revived  sufficiently  > 
to  get  out  of  the  house;  but  the 
girl  was  unfortunately  unable  to 
get  away  before  she  had  been 
burned  considerably  :  the  infant 
ivas  burnt  with  the  house.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  misery 
of  th  is  wretched  family,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  wounds  inflicted, 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  all  the 
night,  which  was  very  cold,  with¬ 
out  covering  or  clothing.  The 
wretch  was  taken  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
he  had  stolen.  He  confessed  the 
whole,  and  said  it  was  his  intention 
to  put  them  all  to  death  on  the 
20th  mst.  The  neighbours  col¬ 
lected  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  jury,  when  the  negro  was  found, 
guilty :  they  intended  to  burn 
him ;  blit  it  was  so  excessively 
wet,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
hang  him.  The  citizens  of  Duck- 
river  with  regret  assert,  that  they 
have  no  law -jurisdiction  among 
them,  and  hope  this  act  of  justice 
will  be  commended  by  the  citizens 
of  Tenesse.  The  lives  of  the  wo¬ 
man  and  children  are  at  this  time 
despaired  of»5i 


ST.  HELENA. 

Letters  received  from  St.  He¬ 
lena,  by  his  majesty’s  ship  Theseus, 
which  left  that  island  the  15th  of 
April,  bring  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  dreadful  species  of 
measles  among  the  inhabitants ; 
a  disorder  which  was  never  knowr^ 
before  on  that  island,  and  which 
has  now  proved  fatal  to  almost 
one-third  of  its  population. 

It  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope, 
where  it  had  occasioned  similar 
ravages,  by  some  persons  of  the 
fleet  that  touched  at  St.  Helena  in 
February  last.  It  was  known  on 
the  island  that  the  disorder  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  fleet,  and  every  possi¬ 
ble  precaution  was  observed,  by 
keeping  the  vessels  as  much  in  a 
state  of  quarantine  as  the  nature  of 
circumstances  would  permit ;  but, 
from  the  misconduct  and  love  of 
gain  of  some  of  the  lower  classes, 
an  intercourse  took  place  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore,  linen  was 
received  to  be  washed,  and  the 
disorder  soon  communicated  itself 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James’s 
valley,  whence  it  spread  over  the 
whole  island. 

,  This  contagion  first  appeared 

-  about  the  5th  or  6th  of  February, 
in  the  families  of  major  Seale  and 
of  Mrs.  Chamberlain.  It  was  at¬ 
tended  in  almost  all  cases  .with 
acute  febrile  symptoms  and  consi¬ 
derable  malignity  ;  the  diarrhoeas 
were  very  frequent  at  the  close  of 
the  disease,  some  of  them  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  many  fatal.  Although 
tire  destructive  effects  of  this  con¬ 
tagion  were  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  considered  as  affecting  the 
whole  community  at  once,  nor  re¬ 
markable,  when  contrasted  With 
its  still  greater  mortality  at  the 
Cape  ;  it  occasioned  a  general  de- 
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pression  of  spirits,  and  a  general 
mourning  at  St.  Helena;  for  scarce¬ 
ly  any  house  on  the  island  escaped 
the  virulence  of  the  disorder. 

The  calls  for  attendance  on  the 
sick  were  so  incessant  that  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen  on  the  island  to 
ftnswer  them  all.  _  I)  r.  'Kay,  the 
head  surgeon,  was  therefore  obliged 
to  apply  for  professional  assistance 
from  the  surgeons  of  one  of  the 
company’s  ships,  which  was  de- 
tained  on  that  account.  At  the 
end  of  March,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  disorder  had  in  a  great  degree 
exhausted  itself ;  but  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  unfortunately  prove,  that 
the  hope  was  fallacious,  and  that 
even  when  the  Theseus  came  away, 
further  mischief  was  apprehended. 
It  appears,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
where  parties  have  survived  the 
first  attack  of  the  disease,  their 
lungs  have  suffered  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  its  operation  ;  and  they 
are  now  so  debilitated  and  con¬ 
sumptive  that  their  recovery  is 
doubtful. 

The  mortality  has  been  greatest 
among  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  island  ;  and  more  fatal  in 
St.  James’s  valley,  than  in  the 
more  thinly  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country. 

GERMANY. 

Vienna,  June  21. — Our  court  has 
received  a  courier  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  vrith  dispatches,  announcing 
a  revolution  to  have  taken  place  in 
that  capital ;  but  nothing  has  yet 
,  been  published  in  the  gazette. 
The  following  are  the  contents  of 
two  private  letters: — The  emperor 
Selim  is  no  more  ;  the  discontents 
occasioned  among  the  people  by 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and. 
among  the  janissaries  by  the  Eu¬ 


ropean  exercise  and  discipline,  fur¬ 
nished  the  enemies  of  government 
with  an  occasion  to  excite  an  insur¬ 
rection,  which  cost  the  unhappy 
sultan  his  throne  and  life.  On  the 
24th  of  May,  the  mufti,  at  the  head 
of  thfi  malcontents,  repaired  with 
800  janissaries  to  the  seraglio,  and 
read  to  him  a  list  of  his  pretended 
offences,  recited  passages  from  the 
koran,  which  declared  him,  on  ac~. 
count  of  those  offences,  unworthy 
of  the  throne,  and  ordered  him  to 
sign  a  renunciation  of  it.  Selim, 
seeing  no  means  of  resistance, 
signed  the  deed  of  renunciation, 
and  begged  his  life.  The  mufti 
promised  to  intercede  for  him. 
His  person  was  then  secured,  and 
14  of  his  principal  ministers  were 
put  to  death.  Couriers  were  sent 
to  the  camp  and  the  Dardanelles, 
to  arrest  and  strangle  the  grand 
vizier  and  the  captain  pacha.  On 
the  25th  of  May,  a  proclamation 
was  published  in  Constantinople, 
to  announce  to  the  people  that  the 
sultan  had  been  dethroned,  and  to 
make  known  his  offences,  and  the 
passages  of  the  koran  which  con¬ 
demned  those  offences.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  invited  to  remain  tranquil 
and  mind  their  affairs.  On  the 
26th,  Mustapha,  the  son  of  Ach- 
met,  was  proclaimed  grand  seig¬ 
nior.  On  the  27th,  he  sent  an  or¬ 
der  to  Selim  to  take  poison.  Se¬ 
lim  obeyed,  and  died  in  a  short 
time.  During  the  whole  of  this 
revolution,  but  few  disorders  were 
committed.  The  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  took  no  part  at  all ;  so  that  we 
attribute  this  catastrophe  to  some 
chiefs  of  parties  yet  unknown,  and 
to  the  janissaries.  All  foreigners 
have  been  ordered  to  be  respected. 
We  are  assured  that  the  grand 
vizier  made  no  resistance  to  the 
order  sent  to  him,  and  was  stran¬ 
gled. 
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gled.  Of  the  captain  pacha  we 
know  nothing.  The  grand  vizier 
had  gained  some  successes  before 
he  died  :  he  passed  the  Danube  at 
Ismail,  and  forced  general  Michel- 
son  to  retire  from  Wallachia  to 
Foksany  and  Rimnick.  The  new 
administration  is  entirely  composed 
of  persons  devoted  to  the  janissa¬ 
ries  :  we  know  not  what  disposition 
it  will  show  towardsforeign  powers ; 
yet  some  think  the  revolution  will 
have  no  influence  upon  our  foreign 
politics,  because  the  insurgents 
strongly  censure  the  adherents  ot 
the  Russian  system. 

WORSHIP  STREET. 

21.  On  Monday  evening  last,  the 
well  known  major  Semple  Lisle 
was  charged  with  defrauding  two 
females,  who  reside  near  Fitzroy 
square,  of  broaches  and  ear-rings, 
under  pretence  of  taking  them  to 
his  jeweller,  to  be  made  in  a  more 
elegant  style.  On  Sunday  last,  he 
ordered  a  dinner  for  himself  and 
the  ladies  at  a  public-house  in  Is¬ 
lington,  which  amounted  to  near 
2/.  When  it  was  over  he  went  to 
the  bar,  saying,  that  he  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  changing  his  clothes  at 
home,  had  left  his  money  behind  ; 
but  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  bill,  he  would  leave  a  dia¬ 
mond  broach,  value  22/.  but  in  re¬ 
ality  not  worth  10i\  As  he  was 
going  to  depart,  a  gentleman,  who 
accidentally  saw  him,  acquainted 
the  landlady  with  the  real  charac¬ 
ter  of  her  guest,  when  he  was  stop¬ 
ped  and  given  in  charge  of  a  con¬ 
stable,  and  taken  to  this  office.  A 
solicitor  appeared  for  him,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  what  was  urged  against 
him  could  only  amount  to  a  civil 
action.  One  of  the  ladies  accused 
him  of  robbing  her  of  a  handker¬ 
chief  ;  but  this  also  failed  of  suc¬ 
cess:  he  was  therefore  discharged, 
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not  without  strong  marks  of  disap¬ 
probation  from  the  magistrate  who 
heard  the  case. 

Whitechapel. — Bryan  andCarr 
rick,  the  two  men  who  were  appre¬ 
hended,  on  a  charge  of  having 
robbed  the  Bristol  waggon  in  High 
Holborn,  and  desperately  wounds 
ing  a  watchman  and  several  other 
persons  who  attempted  to  take 
them  into  custody,  were  again 
brought  up  for  further  examination 
on  Monday,  as  were  also  two  other 
prisoners  named  Finch  and  Jones, 
who  were  apprehended  at  their 
lodgings  in  RoberFs-place,  Cora- 
mercial-road,  Whitechapel,  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  last,  as  accomplices 
in  the  same  felony,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  discoveries  made 
upon  the  examination  of  the  former 
prisoners.  The  waggoner  perfectly 
recognized  each  of  the  parties  charg¬ 
ed.  The  two  last  mentioned  pri¬ 
soners,  Finch,  and  Jones,  were  not 
secured  without  a  desperate  resist¬ 
ance.  In  consequence  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  information  received  respect¬ 
ing  their  haunt,  Griffiths,  and  a 
party  of  other  police-officers,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Roberts  place,  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  to  reconnoitre,  and  re¬ 
mained  uporf  the  watch  there  thq 
whole  night.  At  half  past  ten,  on 
Sunday  morning,  they  made  seve¬ 
ral  attempts,  first  by  stratagem  and 
next  by  force,  to  enter  the  house ; 
but  were  fired  upon  from  the  win¬ 
dows  by  one  of  the  prisoners.  The 
officers  returned  the  fire,  which  was 
for  some  time  mutually  kept  up, 
and  Griffiths,  the  leader  of  the  po¬ 
lice  party,  had  his  cheek  grazed  by 
a  ball.  After  several  attempts  to 
force  the  door,  the  police  officers  at 
length  obtained  admittance  ;  and, 
after  a  very  daring  resistance,  se¬ 
cured  the  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  in  custody  to  the  strong  room 
behind  the  police-office.  They  are 
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old  and  notorious  desperadoes,  aud 
Finch  has  lately  returned  from 
transportation,  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  sentence. 

Mansion-House. — Wednesday, 
the  rev.  B.  Garrens,  formerly  cu¬ 
rate  of  St.  Catherine  Coleman’s  in 
Fenchurch -street,  was  charged  be¬ 
fore  the  lord  mayor,  with  having, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  wilfully  fired  a 
pistol  at,  and  wounded  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Jones,  a  porter,  whose 
life  was  despaired  of.  The  prison¬ 
er  has  been  in  confinement  ever 
since,  without  being  examined,  till 
Jones  was  declared  out  of  danger 
by  the  surgeons  of  Bartholomew’s 
hospital.  This  affair  was  formerly 
mentioned,  but  very  incorrectly. 
It  was  stated,  that  Mr.  Garrens  had 
wounded  a  sheriff’s  officer  who  was 
going  to  serve  a  writ  against  him. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  fact. 
There  was  no  writ  against  the  pri¬ 
soner  ;  but  James  Barber,  a  sheriff’s 
officer,  had  a  writ  against  a  Mr. 
Giraud,  and  had  sent  a  porter  with 
•a  letter  to  gain  admission  into  the 
house.  It  likewise  appeared,  that 
the  prisoner  was  disordered  in  his 
senses,  and  not  indebted  to  any 
person  a  guinea.  From  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  material  witness,  after  a 
long  private  examination,  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  remanded. 

Guildhall. — A  remarkable  oc¬ 
currence  happened  on  Thursday, 
about  ten  o’clock,  in  Fleet-street. 
A  man  of  respectable  appearance, 
who  had  been  observed  for  some 
time  walking  up  and  down  Fleet- 
street,  fired  off  a  pistol  as  two 
ladies  were  passing  by  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Davison,  perfumer ;  one  of  the 
ladies  immediately  fell :  she  lay 
for  some  time  without  any  signs  of 
life,  and  her  face  covered  with  blood. 
On  her  being  taken  into  a  chemist’s 
shop,  surgical  assistance  was  af¬ 
forded,  .and  it  appeared  that  the 


ball  had  entered  just  below  the 
under  jaw,  and  had  passed  out  at 
the  cheek.  Notwithstanding  the 
wound,  the  lady’slife  is  not  appre¬ 
hended  to  be  in  danger.  After 
wounding  the  lady,  the  ball  was 
found  to  have  penetrated  Mr.  Da¬ 
vison’s  shop  window  and  then  fell 
on  the  floor,  where  it  was  picked  up 
by  the  shopman.  From  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ball,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pistol  when  fired,  must  have 
been  held  in  a  slanting  position,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  man  to  have  shot  himself, 
and  not  the  lady  ;  but,  from  his 
agitation,  it  is  probable  he  had  miss¬ 
ed  his  aim.  After  committing  the 
act,  the  culprit  proceeded  at  his 
leisure  up  Fleet-street,  and  forsome 
time  it  was  unknown  that  he  was 
the  guilty  person,  as  the  only  eye¬ 
witness  to  his  firing  was  engaged  in 
attentions  of  humanity  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  lady  and  her  distressed  com¬ 
panion.  As  soon  as  it  transpired 
that  no  person  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
offender,  Mr.  March  of  Fleet-street, 
pursued  and  apprehended  him  near 
Chancery  lane,  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  Poultry  compter.  Mr.  M. 
found  upon  him  a  pistol,  with  pow¬ 
der  and  balls. 

At  half-past  twelve  o’clock  the 
culprit  was  brought  before  sir  John 
Earner,  in  order  to  be  examined. 
To  all  questions  put  to  him,  he 
answered  distinctly  and  with  pre¬ 
cision.  He  said  his  name  was  Alex¬ 
ander  Munroe,  that  he  w  is  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  a  native  of  Glasgow  ; 
that  he  had  resided  in  London 
about  three  months  with  his  sister, 
who  lives  in  Mead’s  row,  near  the 
Stag’s  Head,  Lambeth;  that  with 
respect  to  the  rash  deed  he  was 
charged  with,  he  begged  to  say  no¬ 
thing  at  present.  His  sister,  he 
said,  who  would  attend  his  second 
examination,  would  best  explain  his 
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mysterious  conduct.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  witnessed  the  fifing  off  the 
pistol  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  attended  to  give  evidence, 
but  did  not  go  into  particulars,  as 
it  was  unnecessary,  until  the  next 
examination,  when  the  friends  of  the 
lady  would  attend.  <  It  transpired, 
that  there  existed  no  acquaintance 
with  the  parties.  The  wounded 
lady  proved  to  be  the  niece  of  Mr. 
Wyatt,  a  bookseller. 

On  Friday,  Alexander  Monroe 
was  examined  a  second  time,  when 
his  sister  attended  and  disclosed  the 
following  particulars  respecting  her 
unfortunate  relative  :  “  My  bro¬ 

ther  is  a  single  man,  and  formerly 
kept  a  tobacconist’s  shop  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  On  the  29th  of  January,  last 
he  accompanied  me  to  London, 
but  before  that  period  he  was  con¬ 
fined,  not  being  considered  by  the 
magistrate  as  a  proper  person  to 
be  at  large,  as  he  had  evinced  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  derangement,  by  purcha¬ 
sing  pistols  and  demanding  satis¬ 
faction  from  gentlemen  he  scarcely 
knew  and  who  never  offended  him. 
He  was  liberated  at  my  request, 
and  I  promised  that  proper  care 
should  be  taken  of  him.  I  have  in 
my  possession  his  discharge,  but 
forgot  to  bring  it  with  me.  I  never 
considered  him  perfectly  right  in 
his  senses,  but  as  he  was  not  prone 
to  mischief,  I  thought  I  had  suf¬ 
ficient  infinence  to  prevent  his  com- 

X 

mitting  any.  Since  his  arrival  in 
London  his  general  behaviour  has 
been  placid,  except  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  I  refused  to  furnish  him 
with  more  money .  than  I  deemed 
proper,  having  a  few  days  before 
given  him  a  one  pound  note.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  purchased  the 
pistol  with  the  note,  as  from  that 
time  he  kept  his  trunk  locked  to 
prevent  my  having  access  to  it ;  but 
on  my  insisting  that  the  trunk  should 


be  opened,  on  the-  following  morn¬ 
ing  he  complied  with  my  request, 
and  I  examined  its  contents,  but 
did  not  find  any  deadly  weapon 
concealed  therein,  nor  did  I  know 
that  he  had  at  any  time  a  pistol 
concealed  about  his  person.” 

Magistrate. — “  The  prisoner  told 
me  yesterday  that  you  knew  his 
intentions,  and  that  you  were  the 
most  proper  person  to  relate  them.” 

Prisoner’s  sister. — “  I  could  not 
know  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
the  pistol,  because  I  did  not  know 
he  had  one.  Finding  him  harmless, 
I  suffered  him  to  walk  about  the 
streets  to  amuse  himself,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  away  a  melan¬ 
choly  gloom  which  hung  about 
him,  but  he  always  returned  with¬ 
out  the  walk  having  the  wished- 
for  effect.” 

Gn  the  magistrate  asking  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  prisoner  were 
such  as  to  enable  his  friends  to  en¬ 
gage,  if  the  law  surrendered  him 
to  them,  that  he  should  not  be  suf- 
fered  to  appear  at  large  again,  he 
was  informed  that  the  prisoner’s 
property  was  very  small,  and  that 
his  sister  /was  the  only  relation  he 
had  that  could  in  the  least  render 
him  any  assistance.  The  prisoner 
was  asked  where  he  bought  the 
pistol,  powder,  and  ball,  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  He  said,  at  a  shop 
near  Westminster-bridge,  to  settle 
a  dispute  with  a  gentleman  at  Glas¬ 
gow;  but  being  urged  to  account 
for  firing  the  pistol  in  the  street 
and  wounding  a  lady  he  did  not 
even  know,  he  seemed  confused, 
and  his  countenance  indicated  a  va¬ 
cancy  not  before  observed,  evi¬ 
dently  occasioned  by  the  question, 
and  which  visibly  agitated  his  mind 
during  the  time  he  was  at  the  bar. 

The  magistrate  said,  though  he 

was  convinced  of  the  insanity  of 
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the  prisoner,  and  that  he  was  not 
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instigated  to  the  firing  of  the  pistol 
by  malice,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  commit  him  for  trial,  because 
the  law  in  that  case  would  take 
care  that  a  proper  place  should  be 
allotted  for  him,  and  thereby  a  re¬ 
petition  of  a  similar  act  would  be 
prevented  j  but  as  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  wounded  ladv  cannot 

j 

be  accurately  ascertained,  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  ordered  to  be  brought  up 
again  in  ten  days. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  miss 
Wilson  and  a  miss  Simpson  were 
overturned  in  a  curricle,  on  the 
Highgate  road.  There  was  a  ser¬ 
vant  in  a  box  behind,  and  miss 
Wilson  was  driving  a  spirited  horse 
at  a  great  rate.  On  the  other  side 
of  Islington*  the  off  rein  unfortu¬ 
nately  became  unbuckled,  and  the 
situation  of  the  ladies  was  then 
very  perilous.  The  horse,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  shrieks,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  started  off  at  a  full  speed  to¬ 
wards  Highgate,  and  the  servant, 
with  great  difficulty  alighted  from 
behind,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  horses.  Miss  Wil¬ 
son  was  severely  bruised,  and  had 
her  arm  broken,  and  her  head  frac¬ 
tured.  This  yoump  lady  was  from 
the  north,  and  had  come  to  Lon¬ 
don  on  a  visit  to  some  relations 
who  lived  near  Moornelds.  The 
other  lady  escaped  without  any  se¬ 
rious  injury-. 

A  Mr.  Pohl,  a  foreign  gentleman, 
about  60  years  of  age  (who  for  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  years  held  a  place 
of  great  trust,  as  a  principal  clerk 
hi  the  Stamp-office,  at  Somerset- 
house,)  put  a  period  to  his  exist¬ 
ence  on  Sunday  morning  by  hang¬ 
ing  himself  at  his  lodgings  in  Duke- 
street,  St.  James’s.  An  inquest 
was  on  Monday  taken  at  the  Uni¬ 
corn,  in  Duke-street,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  returned  home  on 
Saturday  evening  in  hisusual  health 


and  spirits,  and  at  his  usual  hour 
retired  to  rest.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he 
was  guardian,  finding  he  did  not 
come  down  to  breakfast,  went  to 
call  him,  but  receiving  no  answer 
she  alarmed  the  family.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  they  found  him 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  bed,  with 
the  cord  with  which  he  had  sus¬ 
pended  himself,  broke  a  few  inches 
from  the  noose,  and  from  his  not 
recovering,  it  was  supposed  it  broke 
in  his  struggling.  The  jury,  after 
a  short  deliberation,  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict — Lunacy. 

On  Monday,  an  inquest  was  held 
on  Mrs.  Ann  Black,  of  Hawkea- 
bury-place,  Walworth  ;  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  between  one  and  two- 
o’clock  on  Friday,  a  groom,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  tall  slim  lad,  in  a  fus¬ 
tian  stable  jacket  and  trowsers,  or 
overalls,  on  a  dark  chestnut  or  bay 
horse,  and  Peter  Moore,  servant  to 
Mr..  Hughes,  butcher,  of  Wal¬ 
worth,  were  riding  full  gallop  to¬ 
wards  Camberwell,  nearly  opposite 
West-lane,  the  horse  on  which  the 
groom  rode  struck  the  deceased  : 
she  never  spoke,  and  died  in  about 
an  hour.  The  groom  rode  through 
the  turnpike  towards  Denmark- 
hill.  The  jury  brought  in  their 
verdict — Accidental  Death.  Peter 
Moore,  who  had  been  apprehend¬ 
ed  and  committed,  was  discharged. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  groom 
wilt  be  apprehended. 

POLAND. 

Tilsit,  June  25. — The  conference 
of  the  tvro  emperors  of  Russia  and 
France  took  place  yesterday.,  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a 
raft  in  the  Niemen,  on  which  ge¬ 
neral  Lareboissiere,  commander 
of  the  artillery  of  the  guards,  had 
caused  one  pavilion  to  be  erected 
for  their  imperial  majesties,  and 
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another  for  their  attendants.  His 
majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
prince  of  Nenfchatel,  marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace,  and  Coulaincourt,  master 
of  the  horse,  proceeded  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  went  on 
board  the  vessel  which  was  to  take 
him  to  the  raft.  At  the  same  time, 
the  emperor  Alexander,  with  the 
grand  duke  Constantine,  generals 
Bennigsen  and  On  uroif,  prince 
Labanoff,  and  his  first  adjutant- 
general  count  Lichen,  put  off  from 
the  opposite  banks.  The  two  ves¬ 
sels  reached  the  raft  at  the  same 
time  ;  the  two  emperors  embraced 
each  other  on  leaving  the  vessels, 
and  entered  the  pavilion  prepared 
for  them.  This  conference  lasted 
about  two  hours  ;  and  when  it  was 
closed,  the  attendants  of  the  two 
emperors  were  admitted.  The  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  paid  many  hand¬ 
some  compliments  to  the  French 
officers  who  attended  Napoleon, 
and  the  latter  conversed  for  a  lone: 
time  with  the  grand  duke  Con¬ 
stantine  and  with  general  Ber.nig- 
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sen.  Both  emperors  returned  af¬ 
terwards  to  their  vessels. 

Knight  v,  Wolcott . 

27  ——This  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages 
of  the  defendant,  for  criminal  con¬ 
versation  with  his  wife. 

The  defendant,  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age,  known  in  his  works 
by  the  title  of  Peter  Pindar,  re¬ 
sided  .  in  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Dyke  at  Camden 
town,  and  Mrs.  Knight,  a  sprightly 
playful  woman  of  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  resided  in  the  first  floor  with 
her  husband.  According  to  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  trial  by 
Mrs.  Dyke,  and  other  witnesses, 
Mrs.  Knight  seemed  to  have  fondl¬ 


ed  an  attachment  to  the  gallant 
gay  Lothario ,  which  increased  so 
much,  that  her  habiliments  were 
often  noticed  to  have  been  dis¬ 
ordered  after  she  had  left  his  room. 
This  was  positively  sworn  to  by 
the  witnesses,  and  to  give  weight 
to  their  testimony,  they  one  and  all 
declared  that  they  had  watched 
Mrs.  Knight  into  the  defendant’s 
room,  and  she  often  came  out  with 
her  habit-shirt  rumpled  ;  in  one  in¬ 
stance  her  bosom  was  entirely  ex¬ 
posed.  One  of  the  witnesses  swore 
that  he  heard  Mrs.  Knight  in  the 
defendant’s  bed-room  one  evening, 
and  it  was  his  full  belief  they  were 
in  bed  together.  They  all  knew 
Mrs.  Knight  was  used  to  receive 
theatrical  lessons  from  the  de¬ 
fendant.  There  were  several  other 
farcical  facts  sworn  to  by  these  wit¬ 
nesses,  which  thtffew  the  court  into 
bursts  of  laughter.  '  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  inconsistency  in  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Park,  in  addressing  the  jury 
for  the  defendant,  said  that  he  did 
so  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal 
against  so  foul  a  conspiracy.  The 
jury  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
seeing  through  it,  and  finding  their 
verdict  accordingly.  Dr. Wolcott, 
the  learned  counsel  contended,  was 
an  infirm  old  man,  and  very  poor; 
for  his  writings  had  never  been 
productive  to  him.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  infirmity,  and  required  a 
nurse  to  undress  and  put  him  to 
bed.  Mrs.  Knight  had  often  as¬ 
sisted  in  undressing  him,  and  in 
holding  warm  bottles  to  his  feet 
after  be  was  in  bed,  the  servant  of 
the  house  having  at  that  time  left. 
The  doctor  had  his  share  of  spirits, 
and  lie  used  to  talk  about  half-in¬ 
structed  actors.  Mrs.  Knight  had 
some  notion  of  Thespian  fame,, 
and  the  doctor  was  invited  to 
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make  use  of  her  floor  And  instruct  her 
in  recitations.  At  the  time  cf  Mrs. 
Knight’s  bosom  being  exposed,  the 
learned  counsel  said,  she  had  just 
been  acting  Euphrasia  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Daughter.  Mr.  Park  con¬ 
cluded  by  cautioning  the  jury  not 
to  give  credit  to  the  witnesses. 

Lord  Ellenborough  shortly  sum¬ 
med  up  the  case,  in  which  be  ob¬ 
served  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
improbability  ;  and  the  jury  with¬ 
out  hesitation  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant. 

CHAIRING  OF  SIR  F.  BURDETT. 

The  orders  given  for  this  ceremony 
will  be  found  below.  Preparations 
have  been  making  for  some  weeks, 
upon  the  most  extensive  and  impos¬ 
ing  scale.  The  electors  will  assemble 
under  their  respective  flags  by  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  un- 
der-mentiOned  houses  : 

1.  St.  Anne,  King’s-head,  Comp- 
ton-street,  Soho; 

2.  St.  Paul  Covent-Garden,  and 
St.  Martin  Le  Grand,  Salutation, 
Tavistock- street  ; 

3.  St.  Clement  Danes  and  St. 
Mary  Le  Strand,  Amphitheatre 
Coffee  -  house,  Newcastle  -  street, 
Strand ; 

4.  St.  Martin  jn  the  Fields,  Hun- 
gerford  Coffee-house,  in  the  Strand; 

5.  St.  James,  Coach  and  Horses, 
Air- street,  Piccadilly  ; 

6.  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
Barley  Mow,  Park-street,  Grosve- 
nor-square ; 

7.  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Red  lion,  Parliament-street ; 

When  they  will  be  met  by  one 
gentleman  of  the  committee,  who 
will  conduct  them  to ,  their  ap¬ 
pointed  stations  in  Covent-Garden 
and  its  vicinity,  as  follows,  and  are 
expected  to  arrive  by  half  past  ele¬ 
ven  o’clock. 

St.  Anne,  in  James- street^  oppo¬ 


site  Hart-street,  leaving  the  upper 
end  of  the  street  for  another  part  of 
the  procession ; 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Martin  Le 
Grand,  the  lower  end  of  James- 
street,  next  the  market ; 

St.  Clement,  St.  Martin  Le 
Grand,  and  St.  Martin,  in  Co  vent* 
Garden,  on  the  north  side,  the  tv/o 
former  near  the  end  of  James-street, 
and  the  latter  near  the-  old  Shak- 
spear  Tavern  ; 

St.  James,  <5n  the  east  side,  from 
the  Bedford  Tavern  to  the  corner 
of  Russell-court ; 

St.  George,  on  the  east  side,  op¬ 
posite  the  New  Hum  mums ; 

St-.  Margaret  arid  St.  John,  on  the 
south  side,  between Tavistock-court 
and  Southampton-street. 

ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

Marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  four 
and  four. — Four  trumpets  on 
horseback. —  Two  large  flags,  used 
during  the  election. — Three  small 
dags. — Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. — High 
constable  on  horseback. — Nine  as¬ 
sistants,  three  and  three. — One 
large  dark  blue  flag,  motto — “  Bur- 
dett  and  our  country.” — Band  of 
music,  three  and  three — Three  bu¬ 
gle  boys  on  horseback,  with  small 
blue  flags, — the  majority  painted 
thereon. — Large  white  flag  carried 
on  horseback,  motto, — “  Purity  of 
election.” — I.  Flag  of  St.  Anne’s 
parish.-WFour  beadles  of  St; 
Anne’s. — Electors,  four  and  four. 
— -il.  Flag  of  St.  Paul  Covent- 
Garden,  and  St.  Martin  Le  Grand. 
— Four  beadles. — Electors  four  and 
four. — III.  Fiag  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  and  St.  Mary  Le  Strand. — • 
.  Four  beadles. — Electors,  four  and 
four. — IV.  Flag  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields. — Four  beadles. — Elec¬ 
tors,  four  and  four. — V.  Flag  of 
St.  James. — Four  beadles. — Elec¬ 
tors,  four  and  four.-— VI.  Flag  of 
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St.  George,  Hanover-square. — 
Four  beadles. — Electors,  four  and 
four.— VII.  Flag  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  John. — Four  beadles. — 
Electors,  four  and  four. — Large 
dark  blue  flag,  motto, — “  Burdett 
the  choice  of  the  people.”— TBand 
of  music,  three  and  three.— Large 
dark  blue  flag,  motto, — “  Commit¬ 
tee,”  on  one  side  ; — {<  Purity  of 
election”  on  the  other.— Commit¬ 
tee,  three  and  three. — Chairman 
to  bring  up  the  rear. — Large,  sky 
blue  banner,  motto, — The  con¬ 
stitution.” — Mr.  Jennings,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Glossop  and 
Adams. — Large  dark  blue  banner, 
motto, — “  The  triumph  of  West¬ 
minster.” — Sir  Francis  Burdett,— 
in  a  grand  car,  drawn  by  four 
horses  abreast. —  Small  dark  blue 
banner,  motto, — The  sense  of  the 
people.” —  Horsemen,  four  and 
four. — Carriages  to  close. 

The  gentlemen  on  horseback 
will  arrange  themselves  in  Plen- 
rietta-street,  and  the  carriages  in 
Bedford- street,  ready  to  follow  the 
horsemen.  The  space  between  the 
end  of  Southampton-street  and  the 
east  end  of  Henrietta  street  is  tq  be 
occupied  by  another  part  of  the 
procession. 

The  whole  procession  to  be  in 
motion  when  Covent-Gar  den  church 
clock  strikes  twelve,  which  signal 
will  be  repeated  by  a  trumpet  from 
the  upper  window  of  the  Britannia 
Coffee-house. 

Gentlemen  to  come  provided 
with  their  own  dark  blue  fa¬ 
vours. 

The  procession  will  proceed 
from  Covent-Garden  up  James- 
street,  Long-Acre,  Little  St,  Mar- 
tin’s-lane,  Litchfleld-street,  Greek- 
street,  Soho-square,  CHarles-street, 
Oxford-street,  Park-street,  Chapel- 
street,  South  Audley-street,  Cur- 
zon-strcet,  Half  Moon-street,  Pic¬ 


cadilly,  to  the  baronet’s  house ; 
from  the  baronet’s  house,  down 
Piccadilly,  Haymarket,  C’ockspur- 
street,  round  the  statue  at  Charing- 
cross,  up  St..Martin’s-1-ane,  through 
New-street,  Bedford-street,  Henri¬ 
etta  -street,  turn  to  the  left  in  front 
of  the  church,  go  round  Covent- 
Garden  to  Southampton-street, 
down  Southampton-street  to  the 
Crown  and  Anchor. 

N.  B.  It  is  particularly  request¬ 
ed,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  con¬ 
fusion,  that  no  person  will  attempt 
to  join  the  procession  after  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Covent-Garden.  The 
committee  particularly  desires,  that 
no  person  will  attempt  to  take  the 
horses  from  the  car,  as  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  man  to  draw  his  fel¬ 
low-creature. 

JULY. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

1.  Richard  Andrews,  who  haf 
made  so  considerable  a  figure  at  the 
Police-offices,  under  innumerable 
charges  of  swindling,  was  put  to 
the  bar,  charged  with  feloniously: 
stealing  a  box,  containing  divers 
articles  of  plate,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Harris.  The  prosecutor  was 
examined,  and  detailed  the  whole 
of  his  connection  with  the  prisoner; 
concluding  with  his  most  solemn 
asseveration,  that  die  never  gave  the 
prisoner  authority  to  take  the  box 
of  plate,  nor  employed  him  to  pawn 
the  contents. 

Mr.  Harris,  jun.  proved  the  plate 
to  be  his  property ;  but,  on  being 
desired  to  produce  it,  he  said  he 
had  not  brought  it  with  him,  not 
.conceiving  it  necessary,  having  al¬ 
ready  sworn  to  it  at  the  Police-of¬ 
fice.  It  was  at  his  house,  four 
miles  in  the  country  ;  and  his  wife 
was  at  present  lying-in,  and  conse¬ 
quently  unable  to  attend. 

The 
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The  learned  judge  here  inter¬ 
posed,  and  said,  as  the  property 
was  not  produced  and  identified, 
the  jury  must  acquit  the  prisoner, 
which  they  did  accordingly.  He 
was  however  detained  to  be  tried 
at  the  Middlesex  sessions  for  the 
misdemeanor,  and  Mr.  H.  bound 
over  to  prosecute.  The  prisoner 
was  genteelly  dressed  in  mourning, 
and  his  fetters  were  covered  with 
black/ ribbon. 

Charles  Barnard,  a  young  man 
from  appearance  of  the  first  fashion, 
was  indicted  for  embezzling  six 
guineas,  the  moneys  of  Edward 
Fawkes,  jun.  esq.  with  whom  the 
prisoner  lived  as  groom.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  charge  Mr.  Fawkes 
was  called,  who  deposed,  that  hav¬ 
ing  mor  horses  than  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  keep,  he  directed  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  find  a  purchaser  for  one 
of  them,  saying  he  would  sell  the 
horse  in  question  for  eighty  guineas. 
The  prisoner,  some  time  after,  ac¬ 
quainted  Mr.  Fawkes  he  had  found 
a  purchaser  in  loid  Craven,  but 
that  his  lordship  would  not  give 
more  than  seventy-four  guineas  for 
it.  The  prisoner  brought  Mr.  F. 
the  money  in  bank-notes,  and  Mr. 
F.  thinking  it  extraordinary  that 
the  money  should  not  have  been 
paid  in  a  check,  he  suspected  some 
deceit.  Upon  inquiry  he  found 
that  lord  Craven  had  given  eighty 
guineas  for  the  horse,  and  that  the 
prisoner  had  embezzled  six.  When 
Mr.  F.  taxed  the  prisoner  with  the 
fact,  he  said  he  hoped  he  might  be 
permitted  to  make  something  in 
his  service.  The  prosecutor  re¬ 
plied,  “  Why,  do  not  you  get  your 
wages  ?”  The  prisoner  replied, 
“  Yes,  sir,  but  servants  cannot  live 
Upon  their  wages ;  contingencies 
will  arise,  and  they  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  !”  In  the  progress  of 
the  cause  it  appeared,  that  the 
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prisoner  gave  lord  Craven’s  groom 
three  guineas  and  a  half  out  of 
six  kept  back.  Lord  Craven  de¬ 
posed  to  his  having  given  eighty 
guineas  for  the  horse,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  prisoner’s  receipt  for  the 
money. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  evidence,  said,  he 
hoped  the  prisoner’s  justification, 
that  all  servants  cheated  their  ma¬ 
sters,  and  that  they  could  not  live 
upon  their  wages,  was  not  true  ; 
for  if  so,  society  was  in  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  state. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner — 
Guilty . 

3.  Samuel  Sandfield  Still  and 
William  Kitchen  were  capitally  in¬ 
dicted  for  forging  and  issuing, 
knowing  them  to  be  forged,  pro¬ 
missory  notes  to  a  great  amount, 
dated  Ipswich  and  Suffolk  bank, 
and  signed  Ralph  Holden,  for 
Holden,  Sanders,  and  co.  the  notes 
being  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de¬ 
mand  at  Ipswich,  or  at  Messrs. 
Winkley,  Brothers,  and  co’s.,  6, 
St.  Michael’s  alley,  Cornhill.  The 
indictment  charged  them  with 
forging  and  uttering  the  said  notes 
with  intent  to  defraud  James. 
Page. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence, 
that  the  prisoners  had  opened  a 
bank  at  Ipswich,  and  circulated  a 
great  quantity  of  bank-notes.  An 
engraver  proved  12,000  to  have 
been  printed,  5000  of  which  were 
for  ~jI.  each.  Some  time  after  the 
notes  were  in  circulation,  the  par¬ 
ties  failed,  and  great  loss  was 
sustained  by  various  persons  into 
whose  hands  this  paper  had  found 
its  way.  The  charge  of  forgery 
arose  from  the  names  on  the  notes 
being  fictitious,  no  such  persons 
existing  at  the  places  referred  to. 

Messrs.  Alley  and  Curwood  con¬ 
tended,  that  issuing  a  note  or  bill 

with 
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with  a  fictitious  name  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
forgery*  Unless  a  fraudulent  repre¬ 
sentation  had  been  given.  If  put¬ 
ting  names  in  a  firm  where  the 
party  did  not  exist,  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  forgery,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  foresee  to  what  extent  such 
a  doctrine  would  lead  in  this  mer¬ 
cantile  country  ;  for  nothing-  was 
more  common  in  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  the 
house  of  Child  and  co.  there  had 
not  been  a  partner  of  the  name  of 
Child  for  a  number  of  years, 
though  the  old  firm  was  still  con¬ 
tinued.  The  judge  directed  the 
jury  to  consider  whether  the  notes 
were  issued  with  a  fraudulent  in¬ 
tention.  If  they  decided  that 
question  in  the  affirmative,  they 
must  find  the  prisoners  guilty;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to 
them  that  they  issued  the  notes  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
pay  them,  they  must  be  acquitted. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoners — Not 
Guilty. 

On  Wednesday,  just  as  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  carriage  arrived  at  the 
Queen’s  palace,  a  woman  decently 
dressed,  attempted  to  force  her  way 
into  the  palace  after  his  majesty. 
Mackmanus,  Townsend,  and  Say¬ 
ers  were  in  attendance ;  they  seized 
her,  and  she  proved  to  be  the  same 
woman  whom  Sayers  apprehended 
a  few  weeks  before  under  similar 
circumstances.  She  was  extremely 
violent,  and  said  she  was  sent  by 
the  Almighty  to  see  the  king,  who 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man 
if  they  would  let  him  alone.  She 
had  a  petition  and  a  pamphlet, 
which  she  wanted  to  give  to  the 
king.  The  officers  took  her  to  the 
secretary  of  state’s  office.  Her 
name  is  Margery  Flett,  and  she 
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resides  in  Star-court,  Nightingale- 
lane,  Wapping. 

On  Friday,  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  the  cause  “  Gil - 
let  v.  Mawman was  decided.  The 
question  was,  whether  a  printer 
was  answerable  to  a  bookseller  for 
paper,  Sec.  deposited  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  former,  in  case  such 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
otherwise.  A  number  of  witnesses 
stated  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and 
the  jury,  in  delivering  their  verdict, 
observed,  that  they  did  not  think 
printers  were  liable,  unless  they 
made  themselves  so  by  agreement; 
but  in  this  case  they  conceived  the 
plaintiff  had  so  done,  by  giving 
the  defendant  to  understand  he  had 
actually  insured  it,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  doing  it  him¬ 
self.  The  plaintiff’s  claim  was 
1818/.  9s.  4 d.  The  loss  Mr.  Maw- 
man  sustained  was  1613/.  Or.  6d. 
leaving  a  balance  due  to  Mr.  Gil- 
let  of  145/.  8s,  10 d.  for  which  sum 
the  jury  gave  him  a  verdict. 

A  few  days  since,  the  wife  of  a 
labourer,  after  being  brought  to 
bed  and  safely  delivered,  was  seized 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
food.  Her  husband  being  incapa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  her  unnatural 
craving,  obtained  admission  for  her 
into  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital, 
where  she  remains  at  present  in  a 
most  dreadful  situation.  She  eats 
incessantly,  and  is  supplied  daily 
with  three  pounds  of  beef,  a  quar¬ 
tern  loaf,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  drink.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  the  surgeons  ordered  her  to 
be  kept  without  ‘eating  one  hour, 
and  the  consequence  was,  she  raised 
the  most  shocking  cries  until  her 
craving  was  satisfied.  She  retains 
her  senses,  and  constantly  requests 
those  about  her  to  bear  with  her 
unnatural  behaviour,  until  she  is 
(L)  cured 
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cured  by  medical  assistance,  or 
death  puts  an  end  to  her  sufferings. 
Previous  to  this  singular  propensity, 
the  unfortunate  woman  was  known 
to  be  a  moderate  eater. 

sheriff’s  court. 

Campbell  v.  J\  Sheridan. 

7.  This  was  a  writ  of  inquiry  to 
assess  damages,  the  defendant  hav¬ 
ing  confessed  himself  to  have  been 
criminally  connected' with  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  wife,  by  suffering  judgement 
to  go  by  default. 

Mr.  Warren  stated  the  case  to 
the  jury.  He  described  the  plain¬ 
tiff  as  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
large  possessions  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  defendant  to  be  a 
person  of  a  captivating  address  and 
agreeable  disposition,  and  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  generally  admired 
for  his  eloquence  and  his  talents. 
The  lady  was  also  described  in 
high  terms  as  possessing  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  it  was 
said,  their  happiness  for  twelve 
years  previous  to  their  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  defendant  was 
uninterrupted.  It  appeared,  that 
in  1802  the  plaintiff  was  called 
to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  on  his 
return  the  same  year,  he  found  his 
wife  had  mixed  in  the  dissipations 
of  fashionable  life,  and  every  way 
different  from  what  she  was  when 
he  left  her.  In  1 803  they  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  defendant;,  who 
was  then  aid-de-camp  to  earl  Moira, 
and  in  February  1804  the  adultery 
took  place,  while  the  plaintiff  was 
absent  in  London.  The  aggra¬ 
vating  circumstances  were,  that  the 
defendant  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mrs.  Campbell, 
up  to  the  moment  of  her  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  defendant,  was 
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a  virtuous  wife  and  an  affectionate 
mother.  The  plaintiff  was  not 
made  acquainted  with  his  wife’s 
dishonour  till  the  month  of  April 
in  the  present  year,  when  he  learnt 
the  fact  from  a  discarded  servant 
of  his  wife’s.  There  are  two  chil¬ 
dren  (girls)  who  by  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  their  parent  are  left  with¬ 
out  protection,  at  least  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  mother. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  some 
time,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff — Damages  1500/. 

Sir  G.  B.  Brograve ,  hart.  v.  Mar- 
slam  Elwm,  esq. 

9.  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
compensation  in  damages,  the  de¬ 
fendant  having  seduced  and  de¬ 
bauched  the  plaintiff’s  wife.  It 
appeared  from  the  statement  of 
counsel,  as  also  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced,  that  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a. 
young  baronet  of  extensive  fortune 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  of  the  East  Norfolk 
militia,  was  married  to  his  present 
wife  in  the  year  1800.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Whitwell, 
of  Bath,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a 
fortune  of  1 0,000/.  with  her.  Aft¬ 
er  the  marriage,  the  plaintiff  and 
his  wife  repaired  to  Worsted  Hall, 
the.  seat  of  the  baronet,  where  they 
lived  in  happiness  and  conjugal  fe¬ 
licity  till  the  early  part  of  1804. 
The  plaintiff  was  then  called  from 
home,  by  reason  of  his  regiment 
being  ordered  to  another  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Lady  Brograve  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband,  and  soon 
mixed  in  the  gaieties  of  fashionable 
life.  She  was  extremely  young, 
being  only  eighteen  when  married, 
and  was  fond  of  dancing,  hunting, 
and  all  the  fashionable  pursuits  of 
the  day.  The  defendant,  who  is 
not  more  than  twenty- two,  was  a 

subal- 
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subaltern  officer  in  the  same  regi¬ 
ment  with  the  plaintiff,  and  was  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  him.  That  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  passed  away  without 
any  alteration  in  the  plaintiff's 
happiness ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1 806  lady  Brograve  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Torree,  at 
Cherry  Burton  in  Yorkshire;  and 
after  staying  six  weeks,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  husband  sir  George 
at  Colchester.  There  the  plaintiff 
first  began  to  suspect  his  wife’s 
conduct,  from  the  fact  of  finding 
her  in  the  bed-room  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  ;  but  was  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nothing  improper  had 
passed  on  that  occasion.  Still  he 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  it,  and  recommended 
a  second  journey  to  her  sister,  hop¬ 
ing  to  “  right  her  mind,”  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself.  On  her  return  the 
second  time,  he  gained  information 
which  made  him  extremely  un¬ 
happy,  and  which  led  him  to  make 
further  inquiry.  He  did  so,  and 
he  found  that  long  before  the  af¬ 
fair  at  Colchester,  his  wife  had 
been  criminally  connected  with  the 
defendant.  In  short,  in  her  first 
journey  to  Yorkshire,  he  had  slept 
with  her  at  every  place  she  stopped 
at  in  the  road  to  and  from  Cherry 
Burton.  At  Cambridge  and  Stam¬ 
ford,  in  the  route  there,  and  at 
Newark  Stamford,  and  Newmar¬ 
ket,  in  their  way  back  ;  also  at  an 
hotel  in  Cork-street,  London.  At 
Newark  in  particular  the  evidence 
was  peculiarly  strong;'  and'in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fact  of  two  persons 
having  slept  in  her  ladyship’s  bed, 
the  waiter  saw  her  upon  the  sofa, 
and  the  defendant  standing  by  her, 
in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  There  were  also  intercepted 
letters  which  proved  the  adultery. 

The  defence  attempted  to  be  set 
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up  was,  that  sir  George  had  been 
negligent  of  his  wife,  and  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  defendant  to  take  inde¬ 
cent  liberties  with  his  wife  in  his 
presence  ;  and  in  short,  by  his  im¬ 
providence  in  permitting  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  at  all  times  in  his 
wife’s  company,  reading,  riding, 
walking  with  her,  dancing  at  as¬ 
semblies,  and  reclining  on  verdant 
banks  while  he  was  courting  the 
river  deities  from  his  boat  on  the 
sea-shore,  he  had  produced  his 
own  dishonour  and  his  wife’s  dis¬ 
grace. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  he 
could  find  no  mitigation  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  conduct  in  any  supposed 
remissness  of  the  husband,  but 
there  might  be  in  the  lady’s  own 
unworthiness.  She  had  disgraced 
herself  by  her  more  than  shameful 
conduct  at  Newark.  It  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  her  sex,  and  she  might 
be  the  seducer  of  the  young  man  ; 
but  still  it  was  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  defendant  had  abused  the 
hospitality  and  confidence  of  a  bro¬ 
ther  officer,  and  had  achieved  his 
wife’s  ruin.  To  the  sober  judgement 
of  the  jury  he  should  therefore  con¬ 
fide  the  damages  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff 
-—-Damages  20007 

DOCTORS  COMMONS. 

Daniel  Wakefield  v.  Isabella  Machay , 

calling  herself  Isabella  Wakefield ; 

10.  The  libeller  in  this  cause  is 
a  student  in  Lincoln’s  Inn;  the  de¬ 
fendant  has  undergone  a  tissue,  of 
vicissitudes  as  extraordinary  as  the 
ingenuity  of  fancy  has  invented  of 
the  heroines  of  romance.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  she  was  born  in  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  in  January  1786,  of 
Catholic  parents.  She  was  bap¬ 
tized- when  she  was  supposed  to  be 
at  the  point  of  death,  according 
(L  2)  to 
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to  the  manner  of  the  Papists,  by 
the  name  of  Isabella  Jackson,  being 
the  maternal  name,  the  father  not 
being  known.  In  1793,  she  was 
put  to  boarding-school  under  the 
name  of  Isabella  Mackay ;  John 
and  Ann  Mackay,,  formerly  Jack- 
son,  who  cohabited  together,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  her  parents.  In 
1798,  when  she  was  with  her  mo¬ 
ther,  her  person  was  violated  by 
an  Irish  pauper  of  the  name  of  Pa¬ 
trick  Murphy,  who  was  prosecuted, 
tried,  and  hanged  for  the  offence. 
She  subsequently  went  to  a  school 
at  Hammersmith,  as  a  parlour- 
boarder,  where  she  passed  under 
the  name  of  Lascelles,  John  and 
Ann  Mackay  frequently  coming  to 
visit  her  to  receive  alms  of  her,  as 
dependents  upon  her  bounty.  In 
the  year  1803,  she  engaged  in  a 
theatrical  expedition,  and  per-1 
formed  at  Salisbury,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Gloucester,  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  and  Bath.  Returning  to 
London.,  she  engaged  apartments 
in  the  neighbourhoood  of  Leices- 
ter-fields,  in  Pentonville,  in  St. 
JamesVstreet,  and  various  other 
situations,  passing  under  the  names 
of  Base  elks,  Thorpe,  and  various 
other  appellations,  as  the  caprice 
or  purpose  of  the  hour  required. 
In  these  places  she  sometimes  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  retinue  of  servants, 
when  her  own  mother,  and  her  two 
half  brothers,  acted  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  domestics  of  her  establish¬ 
ment.  She  was  now  obstructed  in 
the  career  of  her  adventures,  and 
some  circumstances  led  to  her  con¬ 
finement  in  the  king's  bench.  On 
the  6th  of  September  1894,  she 
was  married,  according  to  the 
Catholic  forms  to  the  libeller, 
and  on  ^the  29th  of  May  1803, 
according  to  the  Protestant  cere¬ 
monies,  the  union  was  solemnized. 
The  object  ofthis  proceeding  in  the 


ecclesiastical  court,  was  to  set  aside 
the  marriage  with  the  libeller. 

Dr.  Lawrence  said,  that  this  was 
the  unhappy  case  of  a  young  man 
pursuing  his  studies  in  a  learned 
profession,  connecting  himself  with 
this  fascinating  woman,  whose 
tongue  was  supplied  with  false¬ 
hood  to  gratify  the  purposes  of  her* 
ambition.  By  a  fellow -student  he 
was  introduced  to  her,  and  was 
first  led,  by  his  compassion  for  her 
misfortunes,  to  inquire  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  her  distresses  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  he  was 
told,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  lady  of  family  : 
that  she  was  also  related  to  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Store,  and  to  the 
marquis  of  Thomond.  Thus  se¬ 
duced  he  married  the  syren,  and 
on  detecting  her  misrepresentations, 
he  found  himself  ruined  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  sought  redress  in  this 
court.  By  the  26th  George  II.  it 
was  enacted,  that  to  solemnize  mar¬ 
riage  in  any  church  or  chapel  with¬ 
out  due  publication  of  banns,  cr 
licence  from  a  propers  authority, 
renders  such  marriage  void.  For 
this  due  publication,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  parties  to  be  united  in 
this  holy  contract  should  be  de¬ 
signated  by  their  proper  names.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  defendant 
had  been  called  Isabella  Jackson, 
which  was  not  either  her  name  by 
descent,  or  by  repute.  By  descent 
she  had  no  name ;  for  she  was  a 
bastard ;  by  repute,  she  was  any 
thing  and  every  thing  but  Jackson. 
On  the  authority  of  lord  Coke,  of 
lord  P^aymond,  and  of  Mr.  justice 
Blackstone,  the  learned  doctor  sup¬ 
ported  the  propositions  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced.  On  such  a  subject,  the 
ingenuity  of  sophistry  could  alone 
be  employed  on  the  other  side  for 
the  purposes  of  immorality.  On 
the  whole,  the  court  would  be 

anxious. 
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anxious,  by  its  interposition,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disgrace  and  ruin  conse- 
quentupon  such  an  inauspicious  con¬ 
nection,  and  feel  the  greatest  moral 
satisfaction  in  discovering  that  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity  was 
coincident  with  the  principles  of 
legal  institution. 

Doctors  Arnold  and  Barnaby  ad¬ 
dressed  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  They  lamented,  with 
their  learned  opponents,  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  young  gentleman;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  rights  of  the 
female  ought  to  be  attentively  re¬ 
garded.  But  the  court  was  not  to 
be  influenced  by  feelings  of  com¬ 
miseration  :  it  was  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  agreeably  to  the 
acknowledged  maxims  of  law  and 
justice.  The  only  question  now 
was,  if  the  defendant  were  married 
by  her  true  name,  according  to  the 
requisites  of  the  statute.  It  was 
proved,  that  this  young  woman 
was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Ann  Jackson.  The  name  of  Isa¬ 
bella  she  obtained  by  baptism.  ~If 
she  could  obtain  any  name  by  de¬ 
scent,  it  must  be  her  maternal 
name,  which  was  Jackson,  and  by 
the  appellation  of  Isabella  Jackson 
the  banns  were  published.  The 
argument  qn  the  other  side  would 
go  to  the  extent,  that  she  could 
have  no  real  name  to  place  her 
within  the  statute  against  clandes¬ 
tine  marriages,  and  therefore,  that 
she  could  form  no  legal  nuptial 
engagement.  It  was  alleged,  that 
as  a  bastard,  she  could  not  obtain 
a  name  by  descent ;  and  that, 
therefore,  she  ought  to  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  her  appellative  by  repute. 
The  fact  was,  that  in  this  case,  all 
names  were  indifferent  to  her;  she 
passed  by  several  designations  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  possibly 
by  fifty  others  ;  none  of  which 
Would  have  applied  so  correctly 
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to  her  as  Isabella  Jackson,  in  which 
the  banns  had  been  published. 
Where  the  party  had  no  name  by 
reputation,  the  only  safe  expedient 
was,  to  resort  to  her- real  maternal 
name  ;  and  by  this  designation  the 
requisites  of  the  statute  were  most 
effectually  satisfied. 

Sir  William  Scott  said,  that  he 
should  take  time  to  consider  of  the 
subject,  and  that  he  should  give 
notice  when  the  decree  of  the  court 
would  be  pronounced. 

Stephens  v.  Ann  May. 

We  notice  this  case  principally 
to  disclose  the  opinion  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  judge  in  the  material  question 
in  the  preceding  cause.  In  this 
case,  the*  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
contended,  that  the  marriage  was 
void  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
because  the  defendant  being  of  the 
name  of  Ann  May,  the  banns  had 
been  published  under  the  name  of 
Ann  Maria  Wright.  The  hus¬ 
band  had  continued  to  cohabit  with 
her  for  a  long  time,  and  several 
children  were  born,  the  fruit  of 
their  connection.  No  motive  of 
fraud  Was  shown,  for  her  bavins: 

7  O 

assumed  the  name  of  Wright ;  and 
when  she  was  reproached  with 
having  abandoned  her  real  distinc¬ 
tion,  she  laughed,  and  intimated, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  conse¬ 
quence. 

Sir  William  Scott,  after  stating 
the  general  nature  and  object  of 
the  proceedings,  said,  that  the  fact 
being  proved,  that  the  name  of  the 
defendant  "Was  Ann  May,  and  that 
the  publication  of  the  banns  was 
in  the  name  of  Ann  Maria  Wright, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 

O  1 

that  the  marriage  was  void,  ah 
initio,  and  that  the  long  interval 
which  had  elapsed  had  made  no 
alteration  in  the  applicability  of 
the  law  to  the  situation  of  these 
(L  3)  parties. 
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parties.  He  must  therefore  pro¬ 
nounce  that  they  were  not  man  and 
wife. 

Ireland. — On  Wednesday  se’n- 
night,  Laurence  English  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  three  men  armed  with  fire¬ 
arms,  who  came  to  his  house  at  Bal- 
lynavin,  near  Clonmel.  Hishnother 
lives  in  a  cabin  within  100  yards  of 
the  son’s  house,  and  hearing  peo¬ 
ple  passing,  got  up  to  speak  to 
them,  supposing  them  to  be  her 
own  sons.  On  coming  to  the  door 
of  her  son’s  house,  they  made  her 
kneel  and  cover  her  face,  whilst  they 
were  perpetrating  the  horrid  deed. 
They  rapped  at  the  door,  and  de¬ 
manded  a  bridle  and  saddle.  The 
deceased  half  opened  the  door,  and 
threw  out  the  bridle  ;  when  the  as¬ 
sassin  fired  through  the  door,  the 
ball  entered  between  the  ribs,  and 
passed  out  through  the  right  shoul¬ 
der.  The  poor  man  fell  into  his 
brother’s  arms,  and  never  spoke 
after:  a  second  shot  was  fired  at  the 
brother,  which  grazed  his  arm. — - 
The  assassins  then  compelled  the 
surviving  brother  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  would  go  to  Dr.  Green,  and 
desire  him  to  compel  J.  Barret  to 
surrender  to  Miss  Lonergan  a  few 
acres  of  ground  which  he  holds 
from  her.  One  Shea  held  about 
six  acres,  for  two  years,  after  which 
it  was  given  to  Barret,  who  has  held 
it  for  four  years,  and  who  was  twice 
attempted  to  be  assassinated.  Bar¬ 
ret  let  the  deteased  the  grass  of  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  for  so  tri¬ 
vial  a  cause  was  so  horrid  a  deed 
perpetrated,  as  it  is  supposed,  in 
terrorem  to  Barret,  that  the  ground 
should  be  surrendered,  and  given 
to  the  former  occupier. 

A  riot,  attended  with  some  un¬ 
pleasant  circumstances,  occurred  at 
Manchester.  .  The  particulars  are 
detailed  in  the  following  article, 
dated  Manchester,  July  13 : — “Last 
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Monday  being  the  anniversary  of 
several  friendly  societies  in  this 
town,  the  members  of  one,  called 
the  Orange  Club,  consisting  of 
Irish  protestants,  attended  divine 
service  at  the  collegiate  church  ; 
but  in  proceeding  from  thence, 
they  imprudently,  or  with  a  ma¬ 
lignant  design  struck  up  the  tune 
“  Croppies,  lie  down!”  upon  which 
they  were  violently  attacked  by  a. 
number  of  their  countrymen, 
(Roman  catholics,)  armed  with 
bludgeons,  &c.  near  High-street  ; 
when  a  dreadful  rencontre  took 
place,  wherein  several  were  danger¬ 
ously  wounded,  some  of  whom 
were  sent  to  the  infirmary.  Seven 
or  eight  of  the  ringleaders  were 
apprehended,  and  lodged  in  the 
New  Bailey  prison.  A  detachment 
of  the  military  remained  on  duty 
all  that  night.” 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  on 
board  his  majesty’s  ship  Cano¬ 
pus,  dated  off  Alexandria — 
“Admiral  sir  T.  Louis  died  of  an 
inflammation  in  his  bowels,  after  a 
short  illness,  but  of  very  severe 
pain.  On  the  16th  of  May  he  was 
on  shore  walking,  and  complained 
to  some  of  those  around  him  of  a 
little  pain.  On  his  return  on  board, 
he  ate  his  dinner  with  his  usual  ap* 
petite,  and  went  to  bed  in  very  good 
spirits,  having  felt  much  relieved 
during  the  evening,  and  expected  a 
good  night’s  sleep.  Unfortunately 
he  was  again  attacked  about  four  in 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  im¬ 
mediately  medical  advice,  both 
from  the  army  and  navy,  was  sent 
for,  his  attendants  being  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  danger.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons  quitted  the  Canopus,  and 
went  on  shore  about  noon,  leaving 
the  admiral,  in  their  opinion,,  free 
from  all  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
without  any  apprehension  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  taking  place.  About 

three 
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three  o’clock,  however,  a  great  al¬ 
teration  for  the  worse  was  perceived, 
and  the  faculty  were  again  imme¬ 
diately  sent  for  to  repair  on  board 
the  Canopus.  On  their  arrival  at 
fo;ir  o’clock,  they  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  the  admiral’s  recovery,  as  the 
mortification  in  his  bowels  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  place.  He  remained 
sensible,  except  a  little  wandering 
at  times,  to  the  last  half-hour,  and 
breathed  his  last  at  ten  o’clock  that 
night.  His  family  and  friends 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  every 
possible  attention  was  paid  to  the 
admiral  during  his  short  illness,  and 
every  means  which  human  wisdom 
could  suggest  made  use  of  for  his 
recovery.  Elis  remains  were  sent 
by  theBittern  sloop  of  war  to  Malta, 
to  be  interred  near  those  of  general 
Abercrombie.” 

A  most  extraordinary  conspiracy 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
28th  regt.  foot,  quartered  at  Mal- 
don,  in  Essex.  It  appears,  that 
for  some  time  back  a  great  number 
of  the  privates  have  been  afflicted 
with  a  disorder  in  the  eyes,  resem¬ 
bling  the  ophthalmia ,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  many  had  been  discharged 
from  the  service,  and  received  pen¬ 
sions  :  however,  upon  a  close  inves¬ 
tigation  by  some  medical  men,  one 
of  the  villains  confessed  that  a  per¬ 
nicious  ointment  had  been  applied 
to  the  eyes,  purposely  to  injure  the 
sight.  Several  of  them  have  been 
taken  up;  23  are  committed  to 
Chelmsford  gaol  to  take  their  trials ; 
and  several  others  are  to  be  tried  by 
acourt  martial.  Itappears,  from  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  Irishmen, 
who  became  an  evidence  against 
the  rest,  that  the  blindness  did  not 
continue  longer  than  three  weeks, 
unless  to  continue  the  deception  a 
repetition  of  the  ointment  was 
adopted.  Every  man  using  the 


ointment  was  bound  by  a  particular 
oath,  devised  for  the  occasion,  not 
to  discover  the  secret.  This  man 
stated,  that  this  strange  and  abo¬ 
minable  scheme  was  engaged  in  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  discharges 
or  being  sent  to  Chelsea,  &c.  The 
ointment  was  used  by  nearly  300 
men,  (chiefly  Irishmen),  some  of 
them  caused  both  eyes  to  be  affect¬ 
ed,  and  others  thought  it  sufficient 
to  become  blind  in  the  firelock  eye 
only.  The  wdtness  also  stated  that 
on  a  certain  morning  after  .one  of 
his  comradeshad  used  the  pernicious 
ointment,  he  met  him,  and  said, 
u  How  do  you  do,  Pat  ?”  “  By 

J — s,  charmingly,”  said  he,  “  for  I 
am  quite  blind  of  one  eye,  and  de¬ 
vil  a  much  can  I  see  with  the  other.” 

The  expected  trials  of  twenty-six 
soldiers  of  the  23th  regiment  of 
foot  for  a  conspiracy,  occasioned  a 
greater  number  of  visitors  to 
Chelmsford  than  is  usual  at  the  as¬ 
sizes.  The  public  curiosity,  how¬ 
ever,  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  extraordinary  offence  of  these 
unhappy  men,  has  been  altogether 
disappointed  ;  for  an  order  was  re¬ 
ceived  there  from  London,  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  to  discharge  such  of 
them  from  the  custody  of  the  civil 
power  as  would  engage  to  be  en¬ 
tered  into  regiments,  on  foreign 
ser^ce,  for  life.  Not  one  refused; 
they  wore  marched  from  the  gaol 
under  a  military  escort  to  the  new 
garrison,  where  they  remained 
prisoners,  till  they  could  be  sent 
abroad. 

D owning-street,  July  17. 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  copies  and  extracts,  have 
been  received  by  viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  from  major-general  Fraser, 
commanding  in  Egypt. 

(L4)  Extract 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  gen.  Stewart 

to  gen.  Fraser ,  dated  Rosetta  Lines , 

Llpril  18. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  town 
(Rosetta),  it  -was  found  impossible 
that  our  small  army  could  invest 
more  than  one  half.  A  line  was 
accordingly  taken  up  from  the  Nile 
to  the  front  of  the  Alexandrian 
gate,  thence  retiring  towards  the 
plain,  where  our  dragoons  wrere 
posted.  A  mortar  and  some  guns 
were  brought  into  play  early  in  the 
afternoon ;  these  were  answered  by 
the  shouts  of  the  Albanians  from 
their  walls,  and  by  incessant  dis¬ 
charges  of  musketry  through  the 
loop-holes  and  crevices,  which  were 
innumerable.  In  conformity  with 
your  instructions,  capt.  Hallowed 
and  I  sent,  on  the  -8th  instant,  a 
summons,  and  favourable  terms, 
to  the  civil  and  to  the  military  go¬ 
vernor,  accompanied  by  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants.  We  -were  re¬ 
quested  by  the  former,  in  their  an¬ 
swer,  to  await  their  receiving  in¬ 
structions  from  Cairo  ;  for  which 
purpose  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities  wras  proposed.  It  not 
being  expedient  to  accede  to  this, 
*we  continued  to  batter  the  town  ; 
and  by  the  10th  had  two  mortars, 
two  12-pounders,  a  howitzer,  and 
and  a  6-pounder,  in  play;  on  the 
12th,  a  work  for  five  6-pounders 
and  32-pound  carronades  was  com¬ 
pleted,  immediately  opposite  the 
Alexandrian  gate.  Skirmishes  on 
our  left  were  in  the  mean  time  fre¬ 
quent.  The  summonses  were  re¬ 
peated  to  the  Albanian  chiefs  on  the 
12th.  Our  flag  of  truce  was  thrice 
fired  at ;  and  it  was  only  by  means 
of  a  great  reward  that  a  common 
Arab  could  be  induced  to  be  the 
bearer  of  any  communication  with 
such  enemies.  Having  been  in¬ 
formed  by  you  of  the  cooperation 


which  was  likely  to  exist  between 
us  and  the  Mameluke  Beys,  I  avail-, 
ed  n*yself  of  this  in  our  meffage  to. 
the  enemy  :  he  seemed,  however, 
to  be  indifferent  to  it.  Of  either 
message  or  letter  1  have  heard  no. 
more,  and  have  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  unfortunate  Arab  has 
been  beheaded.  From  the  12th  to 
the  13th  nothing  extraordinary  oc¬ 
curred.  Relying  on  the  approach 
of  the  Mamelukes,  every  exertion 
was  continued  in  getting  up  stores, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  from 
the  Lake.  On  the  15th,  the  ene¬ 
my  gave  our  right  flank  considera¬ 
ble  annoyance,  by  two  guns  in  se¬ 
parate  batteries  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  ;  of  these  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  dispossess  them.  Major 
McDonald,  7 8th, regiment,  was  de¬ 
tached  across  the  river,  in  front  of 
Aboumandour  Mosque,  before  day¬ 
light  on  the  16th,  with  250  mem 
Lieut.  Robinson,  of  the  Tigre,  ac¬ 
companied  the  major  with  40  sea¬ 
men,  whose  services  were  particu¬ 
larly  valuable.  He  made  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  march,  and  arrived  in  rear 
of  the  batteries  by  dawn  of  day;  he 
captured  and  completely  destroyed; 
them,  and  fired  several  rounds  into, 
the  town  from  their  own  guns  ;  he 
then  sent  the  guns,  with  12  camels 
and  a  considerable  number  of  tents, 
across  the  river.  The  enemy  re¬ 
ceived  reinforcements,  the  major 
retired,  and  effected  this  service  in 
equally  good  style :  although  un¬ 
der  fire  from  the  enemy,  he  reem¬ 
barked  the  whole  of  his  detachment 
in  the  best  order,  and  had  only  four 
men  wounded.  I  have  particularly 
to  state,  that  much  of  the  good  for¬ 
tune  which  attended  this  enterprise 
may  he  attributed  to  capt.  Halle- 
well  ;  by  his  exertions  a  sufficiency 
of  small  craft  were  discovered  un¬ 
der  water,  were  raised,  and  during 

the 
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the  dark  of  the  night  of  the  15th 
were  so  well  prepared,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  detachment  was 
conveyed  from  shore  to  shore  at 
one  turn.  Twenty-five  armed  fel¬ 
lahs,  who  formed  part  of  a  large 
body  detached  against  us  from 
Cairo,  were  yesterday  captured  near 
El  Hamet.  They  had  killed  their 
own  chief,  and  were  wandering  near 
our  post  more  with  a  view  to  plun¬ 
der  than  of  hostility.  We  have  done 
great  damage  to  the  town,  and 
have  not  thrown  less  than  300  shells 
from  mortars  alone.  The  indif¬ 
ference,  however,  of  the  enemy  to 
the  miseries  which  are  unavoidably 
caused  to  the  inhabitants  is  mani¬ 
fest.  Although  his  force  be  said 
not  to.  exceed  300  cavalry,  800  Al¬ 
banians,  and  1000  armed  inhabi¬ 
tants,  yet,  from  the  extent  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  lines  of  de¬ 
fence,  to  attempt  an  assault  is  de¬ 
cidedly  not  an  adviseable  measure. 
Cur  success  will  depend  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Mamelukes,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  whom  a  force  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  thrown  on  the  opposite 
side  ox  the  Nile :  the  doing  this  at 
present  is  impossible.  Our  enemy 
is  strong  in  cavalry- — we  have  none ; 
and  the  Delta  is  peculiarly  calcula¬ 
ted  for  that  arm.  In  the  mean 
time  the  post  of  Hamet  becomes  of 
greater  value,  as  our  friends  are 
expected  to  approach ;  every  art 
shall  be  made  to  retain  it. 

W.  Stewart, 

Total  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  from  the  6th  to  the  18th 
of  April  inclusive.— 1  serjeant,  5 
Tank  and  file  killed  5  1  brigadier- 
general,  1  brigade-major,  1  cap¬ 
tain,  1  lieutenant,  6  serjeants,  60 
rank  and  file,  5  horses,  wounded. 

Officers  wounded. — -Brigadier- 
gen.  Stewart,  commanding;  lieut. 
Richard  Oust,  of  the  35th  regt. 
hi igade-inaj.;  capt. JodcRrel, of 35th 


reg.  since  dead;  lieut. Hemswortb* 
of  the  31st  light  infantry  battalion. 
Extract  of  another  letter ,  from  the  same 
to  the  same ,  dated  Camp ,  Eastern 
Heights ,  Alexandria ,  April  25. 

The  events  which  have  attended 
the  service  on  which  this  army  has 
been,  engaged,  have  been  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  nature,  and  the  result  has 
been  as  peculiarly  unfortunate. — 
The  expectation  of  the  junction  of 
the  Mamelukes  had  chiefly  induced 
me  to  persevere  in  the  attack  of  Ro¬ 
setta.  Eveiy  exertion  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made,  by  such  artillery 
as  we  could  command,  in  reducing 
the  enemy  to  surrender,  but  with¬ 
out  effect:  the  mistaken  ground 
upon  which  we  were  acting,  re¬ 
specting  the  Mamelukes,  and  the 
general  deception  of  our  informers* 
were,  now  about  to  become  mani¬ 
fest.  On  the  19th  the  enemy  left 
his  position  opposite  Hamet,  and* 
crossing  the  river  near  Elfine,  es¬ 
tablished  himself  there.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  from  Dibet  against  Hamet 
on  the  same  day,  and,  attacking 
major  Vogelsang’s  position  on  the 
left,  was  repulsed  with  loss.  A 
diversion  was  made  at  the  same 
time  at  Rosetta,  in  a  sortie  against 
the  left  of  our  lines,  by  about  80 
cavalry  and  200  infantry.  The 
35th  regiment  and  the  dragoons 
were  engaged ;  they  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  much  spirit,  and  drove 
him  as  usual  to  his  walls.  The 
35th  had  in  this  affair  two  killed, 
and  14  wounded,  I  this  evening 
detached  the  light  companies  of  the 
35th,  and  of  De  Roll’s,  to  the  post 
of  El  Hamet,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Tarleton  of  the  former. 
His  orders  were  to  drive  the  enemy 
across  the  Nile,  either  during  that 
night,  or  early  next  morning.  On 
attempting  to  effect  this  service  on 
the  20th,  the  enemy  was  found  to 
be  powerful  in  cavalry,  and  capt. 

Tarleton 
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Tarleton  retired.  As  he  retreated, 
he  divided  his  detachment ;  he  di¬ 
rected  the  march  of  his  own  com¬ 
pany  to  the  left  position,  and  sent 
De  Roll's  reinforced  to  100  rank 
and  file,  to  Hamet  village.  While 
crossing  the  plain,  the  latter  de¬ 
tachment,  under  captain  Reinack's 
orders,  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
200  cavalry,  and,  as  it  should  ap¬ 
pear,  was  with  little  opposition 
routed ;  two-thirds  were  cut  in 
pieces.  Report  of  this  reaching  me 
by  11  a .  m.  I  detached  lieuf:.-col. 
MeLeod,  with  two  companies  of 
the  78th  reg.  one  of  the  35th,  a 
picquet  of  dragoons  under  captain 
Delaney,  and  a  six-pounder,  to 
reinforce  the  post,  and  take  the 
command.  Two  more  companies 
followed  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
day's  provision  for  his  whole  force, 
ammunition,  See. ;  all  which  arrived 
safely.  On  the  arrival  of  the  rein¬ 
forcement,  the  enemy  retired  to¬ 
wards  Dileg  ;  and  I  received  assu¬ 
rance  from  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
before  sun-set,  of  the  perfect  secu¬ 
rity  of  his  post.  He  had  detached 
three  companies,  the  dragoons,  and 
a  three-pounder,  under  capt.Tarle- 
ton's  orders,  to  the  plains  on  the 
right,  and  had  reinforced  the  cen¬ 
tre  post  by  a  company  of  the  35th 
regiment :  the  average  strength  of 
these  companies  was  60  rank  and 
file.  During  this  day,  the  enemy 
made  no  movement  against  our 
lines  at  Rosetta,  but  sent  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Hamet  from  the  town  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  I  visit¬ 
ed  the  post  of  Hamet  during  the 
night  of  the  20th,  and  confirmed 
my  former  instruction  to  lieut.-col. 
MeLeod,  that  he  should  defend  the 
post  to  the  utmost.  I  at  the  same 
time  concerted  measures  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  retreat  on  the  succeeding 
night,  unless  certain  intelligence  of 
the  Mamelukes  should  arrive  on  the 
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21st,  About  seven  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  1  received  the  follow 
ing  express  from  major  McLeod 
“  The  cavalry  were  not  to  be  seer 
this  morning  ;  but,  to  my  utter  as 
tonishment,  from  60  to  70  large 
germs,  and  a  large  brig,  are  nov 
coming  down  the  Nile  upon  us.— 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  this 
it  appears,  undoubtedly,  a  rein 
forcement  to  the  enemy,  and  one 
of  considerable  magnitude.  I  tab 
it  for  granted  they  have  gun-boat: 
among  them.  I  must  make  prepa 
ration,  and  be  ready  to  retire  upor 
you.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  pos 
sible."  My  answer,  immediatel) 
dispatched,  was  not  received,  the 
dragoon  being  unable  to  penetrate 
to  the  post.  The  reinforcemeni 
also,  which  had  marched  under  the 
orders  of  your  aid-de-camp  captair 
A'Court,  was  obliged  to  return.— 
Not  a  moment  wras  to  be  lost  ir 
breaking  up  from  the  position  be¬ 
fore  Rosetta,  and  in  supporting  the 
Hamet  detachment.  The  advance 
upon  us  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
in  that  direction,  prevented  my  de¬ 
taching  single  corps  to  their  relief 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole 
army  should  move  together.  The 
field  guns  were  first  withdrawn 
from  the  batteries ;  all  camels  were 
laden  with  ammunition  and  indis¬ 
pensable  stores;  the  carronades  and 
mortars  kept  up  their  fire  on  the 
town  to  the  last  moment  that  could 
be  spared,  and  were  then  destroyed, 
and  buried  ;  all  spare  ammunition 
and  stores  were  set  fire  to,  and 
blown  up.  The  picquets  remained 
in  their  flcches  until  the  field  train, 
the  wounded,  and  the  stores,  were 
assembled  in  the  plains,  under  the 
charge  of  the  78th  and  De  RolPs 
regiment,  which  formed  a  square 
round  them.  The  brave  35th  then 
retreated,  followed  by  the  picquets. 
The  enemy,  sallying  from  the  to\vn 
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in  all  directions,  surrounded  our 
square ;  but  the  bold  front  which 
the  35th  kept,  under  the  command 
of  capt.  Riddle,  and  the  flanking 
position  of  the  light  infantry  bat¬ 
talion,  under  major  O’Keefe,  on 
the  heights  of  Aboumandour,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  making  any  im¬ 
pression.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  steadiness  of  the  troops  you  had 
intrusted  to  my  command.  The 
35th  regiment  fired  by  its  wings 
and  platoons  retiring ;  and  the  78th 
with  its  front  rank  kneeling,  as  du¬ 
ring  the  movements  of  a  field-day. 
Under  the  direction  of  col.  Oswald, 
who  regulated  proceedings  in  the 
rear,  I  felt  confident  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  whole.  About  ten 
our  little  army  advanced  across  the 
sandy  plain,  in  a  direction  for  the 
lake  Edgo,  and  the  right  of  the 
Hamet  position.  We  arrived  there 
about  one,  under  continual  fire, 
and  after  a  sultry  march  ;  our  loss 
was  not,  however,  considerable,  the 
greater  body  of  the  enemy  being 
kept  at  a  distance  by  the  fire  of  our 
artillery  from  the  flanks  of  the 
square.  To  my  surprise,  not  an 
individual  of  the  Hamet  detach¬ 
ment  joined  us  in  this  march,  nor 
could  firing  be  heard  in  that  di¬ 
rection  :  our  last  accounts  of  their 
proceedings  left  them  warmly  en¬ 
gaged  near  to  the  village  of  Hamet, 
on  the  Rosetta  side.  Failing  to 
meet  them  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
it  was  necessary,  in  some  manner, 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  look  for 
them  nearer  to  El  Hamet.  This 
could  be  effected  by  gaining  some 
sand-hills,  which  were  about  a  mile 
on  our  left.  Our  march  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  directed  towards  them ; 
the  light  infantry  now  leading  the 
front  of  the  square  advanced  with 
activity,  and  the  enemy  who  occu¬ 
pied  them  dispersed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  From  those  hills,  which 
completely  commanded  a  view  of 


the  plain  and  Hamet  position,  the 
enemy  were  seen  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  latter,  and  not  any  appear- 
ance  of  our  detachment  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  It  was  apparent  they  had 
either  effected  a  separate  retreat  to 
Edko,  or  been  completely  defeated : 
in  either  case  it  was  adviseable,  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  that  the  ar¬ 
my  should  continue  its  original  re¬ 
treat.  This  was  resumed  in  the 
same  good  order  as  before.  The 
left  being  flanked  by  the  lake,  the 
enemy  ceased  to  pursue  us.  Our 
casualties  during  this  retreat  did 
not  exceed  50  killed  and  wounded, 
and  none  were  captured.  The  loss 
of  our  enemy  was  considerable,  but 
we  made  no  prisoners.  By  sun-set; 
we  arrived  at  the  depot .  Lieut. 
Tilly,  with  his  usual  activity,  had, 
in  consequence  of  my  express  in  the 
morning,  safely  embarked  all  pro¬ 
visions  and  stores.  Having  left  our 
wounded  and  our  12-pounder  on 
board  germs  here,  and  refreshed 
the  army,  we  advanced  to  Edko, 
and  took  up  our  former  position 
about  two  in  the  morning.  On  the 
22d,  the  whole  of  the  stores,  which 
were  at  Edko,  were  safely  embark¬ 
ed  for  the  Caravansera,  when  the 
army  marched  for  that  post,  and 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  without 
opposition.  On  the  succeeding  day 
the  troops  embarked  for  Aboukir’s 
W ells.  The  Caravansera  was  blown 
up  under  the  direction  of  captain 
Hallowed.  No  certain  intelligence 
has  reached  me  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  detachment  under  lieut.-col. 
McLeod.  The  general  report  con¬ 
firms  their  defeat  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  21st,  and  states  many  of  them 
to  be  prisoners.  On  this  I  will 
make  no  comment.  Every  step 
which  a  sense  of  duty  could  dictate 
was  taken  in  order  to  secure  the 
post  of  Hamet ;  and  it  will,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust,  appear  to  you  that 
none,  which  prudence  could  sug¬ 
gest, 
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gesty  were  omitted,  in  order  that  a 
junction  should  be  formed  with  the 
detachment-  That  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  comrades  did  their  duty,  must 
not  be  doubted  ;  that  all  was  lost, 
save  honour,  when  they  surrender¬ 
ed,  must  also  not  be  doubted. 

W.  Stewart. 

Killed,  wrounded,  and  missing, 
from  the  19th  to  the  21st  of  April 
inclusive. — Total — 5  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  1  captain,  S  lieutenants,  10 
serjeants,  85  rank  and  file,  7  horses, 
wounded ;  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
majors,  10  captains,  15  lieutenants, 
4  ensigns,  2  staff,  30  serjeants,  15 
drummers,  733  rank  and  file,  26 
horses,  missing. 

Officers  wounded.— Light  infan¬ 
try  batt.  lieut.  Arthur,  of  the  35th. 
—35th  reg.  lieuts.  Dally  and  Phil- 
let.-r~7Sth  reg.  capt.  R.  K.  Dick. 

Officers  missing. — Royal  artil¬ 
lery,  lieut.  Dunn.- — 20th  light  dra¬ 
goons,  capt.  John  Delancey  ;  assist¬ 
ant-surgeon  Gibson.— Light  infan¬ 
try  batt.  capts.  Tarleton  (of  35th) 
and  R-einach  (of  De  Rolfs  reg.) 
Lieuts.  Westerman  (of  35th)  and 
Rouissillon  (of  De  Roll’s  r eg.) 
— 1st  battalion  35th  reg.  capts. 
McAllister  and  Pike  ;  lieuts.  Wil¬ 
kinson  and  Walker. — 2d  batt.  78th 
reg.  lieut.-coi.  Patrick  McLeod ; 
capt.  Colin  C.  Mackay  ;  lieuts.  W. 
M.  Dick,  John  Matheison,  Mal¬ 
colm  McGregor,  Christ.  MeKae, 
Alex.  Gallie,  Phineas  Ryrie,  and 
Archibald  Christie  ;  ensign  Joshua 
Gregory  ;  assistant-surgeon  Alex. 
Leslie. — De  Roll’s  reg.  major  C.- 
Vogelsang  ;  brevet  major  Moher ; 
capts.  Ryhiner,  Muhler,  I3arbier, 
and  Tucks ;  lieuts.  Gouguelberg, 
prey,  and  Ledeguve ;  ensigns  Stet- 
tcr,  Muller,  and  Sonnenberg. 

General  return  of  prisoners  taken 

by  the  enemy,  transmitted  by 

major-gen.  Fraser,  May  20. 

2  majors,  8  captains,  9  lieute¬ 
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nants,  3  ensigns,  3  assistant-surv 
geons,  25  serjeants,  8  drummers, 
485  rank  and  file. 

Officers,  prisoners  of  war. — Capt,- 
Delancey,  of  the  20th  light  dra¬ 
goons  ;  assistant- surgeon  Gibson, 
of  ditto  ;  lieut.  Dunn,  of  the  royal 
artillery;  capt.  McAllister,  of  the 
35th  reg.  ;  capt.  Mackay,  of  the 
78th  reg.  severely  wounded;  lieuts, 
Matheison,  McGre<Vor,  Gullie,  and 
Ryrie,  of  ditto  ;  major  Vogelsang, 
of  De  Roll’s  reg. ;  brevet-major 
Moher,  of  ditto ;  captains  Reinach,' 
Ryhiner,  Barbier,  and  Tucks,  of 
ditto;  lieut.  Rouissillon,  of  ditto; 
and  lieuts.  Gouguelberg  and  Frey, 
of  ditto,  both  severely  wounded. 

Officers  prisoners,  but  not  at 
Cairo. — Lieut.  Walker,  of  the  35th 
reg. ;  ensign  Gregory,  of  the  78th 
reg,  wounded ;  assistant-surgeon 
Leslie,  of  ditto  ;  captain  Muhler, 
of  De  Roll’s  reg.'  severely  wound¬ 
ed  ;  and  ensigns*  Muller  and  S tet¬ 
ter,  of  ditto,  both  severely  wounded. 

N.  B.  There  are  also  prisoners 
of  war  at  Cairo  lieut.  Tynmore, 
lieut.  Love,  and  three  privates,  of 
the  royal  marines,  who  were  car¬ 
ried  away  from  the  Caravansera 
by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  ;  capt.  Vh 
cenzo  Taberna,  of  the  guides ;  and 
Mr.  Forbes,  of  the  commissariat 
department. 

Letter  from  Sir  S ...  Auchmuty  to  tie 

Right  Hon.  W.  Windham ,  dated 

Monte  Video ,  April  26. 

Sir, — Since  closing  my  letter  of 
this  morning’s  date,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  dispatch  from  lieut.-col. 
Pack  at  Colonia,  informing  me  that 
the  enemy,  1000  strong,  had  made 
an  attempt  on  his  post,  at  one  in 
the  morning  of  the  22d  instant. — 
The  attack  commenced  on  an  ad¬ 
vanced  guard,  and  immediately 
after  on  the  lines.  The  troops  on 
duty  supported  the  post  until  the 
corps  got  under  arms,  which  they 
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did  with  great  alacrity,  and  in¬ 
stantly  repelled  the  assailants,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  village  of 
Real,  about  three  miles  from  the 
town.  At  day -light  no  enemy  was 
to  be  seen  for  many  miles.  We 
had  not  a  man  killed  in  this  affair. 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  major  Trot-i 
ter  (commander  of  the  light  bat¬ 
talion)  was  wounded  in  the  body, 
and  capt.  Willgress  (of  the  artil¬ 
lery  )  has  the  bone  of  his  arm  shat¬ 
tered,  The  enemy’s  loss  is  un¬ 
known.  Eight  killed  and  as  many 
wounded  were  left  on  the  field. — 
As  col.  Pack  reports  that  his  works 
are  in  a  respectable  state  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  as  the  reinforcement 
would  reach  him  immediately  after 
the  date  of  his  letter,  I  am  under 
no  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
his  post. 

S.  Auchmuty. 

18. — This  evening  a  violent  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain, 
took  place  at  Hull,  which  continu¬ 
ed  for  an  hour.  The  rain  fell  in 
such  torrents  that  some  streets  were 
rendered  impassable,  the  water  ber 
ing  nearly  a  foot  deep.  The  light¬ 
ning  was  so  incessant,  that  the  sky 
was  enveloped  in  one  continued  and 
yivid  expanse,  of  flame;  which,  with 
the  occasional  rushing  of  the  wind, 
and  tremendous  roar  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  peals  of  thunder, 
formed  a  spectacle  at  once  sublime 
and  awful. 

Hitch  nr,  19.— -  A  terrible  fire 
broke  out  at  Stevenage,  on  Friday 
the  10th  inst.  about  noon  (said  to 
be  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a 
woman,  in  throwing  out  hot  ashes 
into  a  yard  where  there  was  some 
strawr),  and  burnt  with  such  fury, 
that,  by  eight  in  the  evening,  wflien 
it  was  only  got  under  by  pulling 
down  three  cottages,  it  had  totally 
destroyed  3d  dwelling-houses,  a 
number  of  barns  and' out-houses, 
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12  large  ricks  of  hay,  a  quantity 
of  corn  and  malt,  household-furni¬ 
ture,  clothes,  tools,  several  fat  hogs, 
and  a  great  deal  of  poultry  ;  leav<> 
ing  upwards  of  30  families  totally 
destitute  of  habitations,  food,  and 
even  raiment,  except  wdiat  they  had 
on  their  backs.  The  ruins  continued 
smoking  and  burning  through  that 
night,  Saturday,  and  part  of  Sun¬ 
day,  when,  about  4  in  the  evening, 
a  breeze  springing  up,  the  fire 
again  broke  out  in  a  malting,  near 
which  were  three  large  ricks  of 
hay  ;  these  were  entirely  consumed, 
together  with  a  malting,  a  quantity 
of  malt,  and  a  waggon  which  stood 
loaded  with  20  quarters,  the  flames 
spreading  so  fast  as  to  prevent 
them  putting  in  the  horses  to  draw 
it  out. ,  Fortunately  this  was  the 
last  effort  of  the  devouring  ele¬ 
ment  ;  in  the  course  of  the-  night 
and  the  next  day  it  was  completely 
extinguished.  The  loss  is  valued 
at  10,500/.  of  which  7000/.  is  in¬ 
sured  ;  to  make  up  the  remainder, 
the  contributions  of  the  humane 
and  charitable  vrere  solicited.  Mr, 
Cass,  of  the  Swan,  was  a  very 
great  sufferer  indeed;  the  whole  of 
his  rick-yard,  containing  nine  large 
ricks  of  hay  and  twro  of  straw,  has 
been  entirely  consumed,  and  his 
furniture  so  damaged  by  being  re¬ 
moved  as  to  be  almost  spoiled  :  he 
is  insured,  but  not  to  the  amount 
of  his  loss.  The  Hitchin  volun¬ 
teers  gained  great  credit  for  their 
steady  behaviour  in  mounting 
guard  over  the  property  that  was 
saved, 

A  letter  from  Gosport,  dated 
July  22,  seven  o’clock  />.  m.  states 
as  follows : — e<  This  afternoon,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  old  buildings 
of  the  Forton  Prison,  near  Gos, 
port.  These  buildings  are  under¬ 
going  a  thorough  repair  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation.  of  French,  prisoner s, 
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and  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  boiling  over 
of  a  quantity  of  pitch  in  the  work¬ 
shop.  Nearly  the  whole  buildings 
are  consumed,  and  the  fire  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  rage  with  great  violence. 
A  great  number  of  prisoners  have, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
been  sent  to  the  new  buildings,  ad¬ 
joining  these,  many  of  whom  have 
made  their  escape,  and  the  rest  are 
highly  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  an  opportunity  of  follow¬ 
ing  their  companions.  The  East 
Kent  militia,  together  with  the 
Gosport  volunteers,  were  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  guarding  them,  and  in  as¬ 
sisting  to  extinguish  the  fire  as  soon 
as  they  could  arrive  at  the  spot. — 
The  wind,  which  blew  strong,  is 
very  favourable  for  the  houses  con¬ 
tiguous,  so  that  the  fire  has  been 
confined  to  the  prison.  Fortunately, 
the  tide  has  been  up  this  afternoon, 
or  the  whole  of  the  buildings  must, 
ere  now,  have  been  entirely  burnt 
down,  as  they  are  constructed  of 
wood,  and  are  at  present  very  old 
and  dry.’’ 

The  fire  continued  to  burn  till 
late  in  the  evening,  when,  by  the 
great  exertions  of  the  military,  it 
was  fortunately  extinguished  ;  not, 
however,  until  the  whole  range  of 
buildings  on  one  side  had  been  de- 
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stroyed.  From  the  great  concourse 
of  people  assembled,  and  the  gates 
having  been  thrown  open,  many  of 
the  prisoners  who  occupied  the  op¬ 
posite  buildings  were  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  effected  their  escape. 
Gn  their  being  mustered  on  Friday, 
however,  they  all  appeared.  Two 
or  three  persons  who  voluntarily 
came  forward  to  assist  in  extin¬ 
guishing  the  flames,  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  much  bruised,  but  no  lives 
were  lost. 

An  alarming  shock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  took  place  at  Lisbon  on  the 
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6th  ult.  It  began  about  4  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  about 
twelve  seconds.  The  shock  was 
so  severe,  that  several  houses  were 
much  damaged,  and  the  city 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion. 
It  was  not  known  that  any  lives 
were  lost;  but  several  had  their: 
arms  and  legs  broken,  &c.  by  jump¬ 
ing  out  of  windows.  The  shock 
was  also  felt  at  St.  Ube’s,  Oporto, 
and  generally  throughout  Portugal. 
It  was  felt  on  board  the  Lively  fri- 
gate,  then  about  eight  leagues  off 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon. 

23.- — A  few  days  since,  a  lady 
who  went  with  a  large  party  to  the 
Dargle,  co.  Wicklow,  observing  a 
child  of  about  five  years  old  run¬ 
ning  incahtiously  along  one  of  the 
steep  walls  of  that  beautiful  though 
dangerous  place,  sprung  forward 
to  rescue  the  child  from  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  when  her  foot  slipped,  and 
she  fell  from  a  precipice  on  a  loose 
piece  of  stone,  which  struck  her  on 
the  head,  and  occasioned  so  dread¬ 
ful  a  fracture,  that  she  died  the 
same  evening. 

Du  blin,23. — It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  alarm  in  this  city,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  dreadful  claps  of  thun¬ 
der,  succeeded  by  rain,  which  fell 
in  such  torrents  from  three  till  six 
this  morning,  that  it  was  feared  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  could  not  stand 
it ;  one  house  in  Smithfield  was 
completely  dashed  down,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  by  a  thunder-bolt  that  hit  it. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Howth  a 
ball  of  fire  fell,  the  appearance  of 
which  created  mixed  sensations  of 
wonder  and  alarm. 

TRIAL  OF  CAPTAIN  LAROCHE,  FOR 
COWARDICE. 

Portsmouth,  23. — On  Monday, 
and  the  three  following  days,  a 
court-martial  was  held  on  board  the 
Gladiator,  to  try  capt.  Laroche, 

late 
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late  commanding  his  majesty’s 
ship  Uranie,  for  not  doing  his  ut¬ 
most  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action 
on  the  15th  of  May  and  the  22d  of 
June  last — 

Capt.  Bradley,  president; 
Lieut.  Morrison,  first  lieut.  of  the 
Uranie,  prosecutor. 

The  admiralty  order  for  the  trial 
was  read,  and  then  a  letter  from 
lieut.  Morrison  and  other  officers 
of  the  Uranie,  and  also  a  letter 
from  part  of  the  petty  officers  and 
ship’s  crew  of  the  Uranie,  to  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  stating  the 
conduct  of  capt.  Laroche,  and  the 
reports  which  prevailed  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  character  of  the 
Uranie,  imputing  cowardice  to  her 
on  the  above  days,  and  demanding 
a  court-martial  on  capt.  Laroche,  to 
clear  their  fame,  were  severally  read. 

The  court  being  then  sworn,  they 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses. 

The  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  were  the  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  master,  master’s  mate,  car¬ 
penter,  pilot,  surgeon,  lieutenant 
of  marines,  and  a  seaman  of  the 
Uranie,  who  deposed,  that  four  of 
the  main-deck  guns  were  in  the 
hold  when  the  enemy  was  first  seen, 
(on  the  5th  of  May,  when  a  cor¬ 
vette  came  out  of  Cherbourg,  and 
having  looked  at  the  Uranie,  ran 
in  again)  that  they  were  not  mount¬ 
ed  till  the  next  day,  after  the  ene¬ 
my  was  seen  a  second  time  (on  the 
15th  of  May,  when  a  corvette  and 
a  frigate  came  out,  and  after  a  few 
movements  returned  to  port)  ;  that 
on  the  22d  of  June  the  frigate  and 
corvette  came  out,  and  stood-  to¬ 
wards  the  Uranie,  and  that  the 
Uranie  wore  from  the  enemy  for 
some  time,  and  was  an  hour  before 
she  was  ready  for  action  ,•  that 
there  was  great  confusion  on  board 
the  Uranie .  during  that  time  ;  that 
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capt.  La'roche'betrayed  symptoms 
of  agitation,  fear,  and  (one  witness 
swore  to  a  question  put  by  the  pro¬ 
secutor)  of  cowardice  ;  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  changed  colour,  and  was 
agitated  in  a  manner  he  never  be¬ 
trayed  before  or  since;  that  theUra- 
nie  did  not  carry  all  the  sail  she 
could  have  done;  that  if  she  had, 
and  captain  Laroche  had  done  his 
Utmost  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action, 
he  must  have  cut  off  the  corvette, 
arid  must  have  brought  the  frigate 
to  action  if  she  did  not  abandon  the 
corvette ;  and  that  he  passed  the  ene¬ 
my’s  frigate  within  gun-shot  (giv- 
ingabroadside)  and  wore,  and  must 
have  been  in  close  action  within  a 
few  minutes,  if  he  had  chased  the 
frigate  and  carried  all  sail. 

The  surgeon,  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  said,  that  capt.  Laroche  had 
•been  ill  three  or  four  days  of  a  bili¬ 
ous  fever,  and  had  taken  medicine 
that  morning  (calomel  and  salts)  ; 
and  others  admitted  that  he  had  not 
dined  with  his  officers,  through  in¬ 
disposition,  for  three  or  four  days- 
■  All  the  witnesses  fo ?  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  said,  that  capt.  Laroche  had 
lain  at  anchor  close  in  the  shore  se¬ 
veral  times  and  for  a  long  time  to¬ 
gether,  and  had,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  enemy’s  frigate  was  sa¬ 
luting  the  governor  of  Paris,  stood 
close  in  to  the  works,  hove  to, 
hoisted  his  colours,  and  fired  at  the 
frigate  by  way  .of  defiance.  The 
witnesses  admitted  that  capt.'L.  and 
his  officers  were  on  ill  terms :  one 
witness  said  that  capt.  L.  was  on 
ill  terms  with  all  at  times,  and  with 
some  at  all  times. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  clo¬ 
sed  at  ten  ‘o’clock  on  Tuesday, 
when  captain  Laroche  requested  a 
•  short  time  to  prepare  his  defence. 
In  about  two  hours  the  "court  again 
opened,  and  capt. -Laroche’s  friend 
read  a  very-able  defence,  which  in¬ 
sisted 
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-sisted  that  his  prosecutors  were  in 
a  combination  against  him,  from 
personal  prejudice ;  that  he  had 
watched  the  enemy  at  anchor,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  weather  would  not 
permit,  incessantly  ;  had  frequently 
defied  him ;  and  that  when  the 
enemy  came  out,  he  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  decoy  him  further  from 
under  the  batteries,  and  that  the 
enemy’s  object  was  to  decoy  the 
Uranie  under  the  batteries;  that 
the  enemy’s  frigate  carried  fifty  Im¬ 
pounders,  the  Uranie  only  thirty- 
six  12-pounders;  that-  the  Uranie 
was  foul  in  her  bottom,  and  that 
the  enemy’s  frigate  was  a  faster  sail¬ 
er,  and  could  bring  him  to  action 
whenever  she  pleased,  and  avoid 
an  action  at  pleasure  ;  that  he  car¬ 
ried  all  the  sail  he  could  with  safety 
to  his  majesty’s  ship,  then  on  a  lee- 
shore,  and  close  in  with  it;  that 
caution  more  behoved  him,  as  du¬ 
ring  this  war  the  Minerva  frigate 
had  been  captured  by  running  on 
shore  at  this  very  place.  The  de¬ 
fence  paid  a  most  elegant  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  bravery  of  his  majesty’s 
navy  at  this  day ;  expressed  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  Would  but  lightly 
believe  evidence  to  prove  coward¬ 
ice  against  an  officer  who  had  the 
honour  to  command  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  ;  it  concluded  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  captain  Laroche  would 
call  witnesses  that  could  have  no 
bias,  to  prove  that  he  had  done  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  enemy  to  ac¬ 
tion,  and  had  in  no  degree  tarnished 
his  majesty’sflag  or  dishonoured  the 
corps  he  was  proud  to  belong  to. 

The  witnesses  for  capt.  Laroche 
were,  the  lieutenant  commanding 
the  gun-brig  Defender  (in  compa¬ 
ny  with  the  Uranie  on  this  occa¬ 
sion)  and  the  other  officers  of  that 
brig,  and  several  of  the  Uranie’s 
seamen,  among  which  *  last  were 
captains  of  tire  tops  and  forecastle  ; 
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they  all  deposed  that  capt.  Laroche* 
did  his  utmost  to  bring  the  enemy; 
to  action  ;  that  had  the  Uranie  car¬ 
ried  all  the  sail  she  could,  and  done 
every  thing  that  could  be  suggest¬ 
ed,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action  while  he*, 
avoided  it,  which  he  did  ;  that  thee 
enemy  could  bring  capt.  Laroche 
to  action  when  he  pleased,  and. 
avoid  it  in  like  manner  ;  that  both 
forces  were  close  in  shore,  and  had. 
capt.  Laroche  continued  the  pur¬ 
suit  when  he  fired  and  tacked,  he- 
might  have  fallen  under  the  bat¬ 
teries,  and  greatly  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  Uranic.  Two  military, 
officers,  who  had  been  on  a  cruize 
with  capt.  Laroche,  as  visitors,  de¬ 
posed,  that  he  had  always  displayed 
the  most  undaunted  courage,  and: 
tried  every  means  to  provoke  the. 
enemy  to  try  his  strength.  Admi¬ 
ral  sir  Isaac  Coffin  deposed,  fhatt 
capt.  Laroche  had,  verbally  and:' 
by  letter,  reported  to  him  officially, 
that  the  Uranie’s  bottom  was  foul, 
and  that  she  wanted  to  be  docked. 
Mr.  Diddams,  builder  in  the  dock¬ 
yard,  deposed,  that  the  Uranic 
stood  in  need  of  several  repairs,  and; 
that  her  bottom  was  very  foul. — 
The  defence  closed  at  ten  o’clock:! 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  the? 
court  were  in  deliberation  till  past: 
one  o’clock. 

The  court  being  again  opened,  the 
judge  advocate  read  the  sentence,, 
which  was,  drat  “  the  charge  being 
in  part  proved,  capt.  Laroche  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  dismissed  from  thecom-  • 
mand  of  his  majesty's  ship  Uranie.” 

Tiie  court  was  much  crowded 
the  whole  four  days  ;  for  the  trial* , 
from  the  serious  nature  of  the 
charges,  had  excited  very  exten¬ 
sive  interest.  Two  of  the  charged 
had  the  sentence  of  death  affixed 
to  them :  the  one  upon  which 
the  captain  was  found  guilty  infiicts- 

death, 
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death,  or  any  other  punishment  a 
court  martial  shall  choose  to  in¬ 
flict. 

24.— ’The  following  distressing 
accident  occurred  about  dusk,  in 
the  evening,  below  Putney  bridge. 
A  carry  consisting:  of  three  persons, 
Mr.  Maud,  an  artist  residing  in 
the  Kent  Road,  his  sister,  a  little 
girl  eight  years  old,  and  a  Mr. 
Seton,  had  been  to  Richmond  on  a 
call  to  a  relation  of  the  latter  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  hnd  on  their  return  in  the 
evening,  the  little  girl,  who  sat  be¬ 
hind  the  other  two  persons  at  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  was  amusing  her¬ 
self  by  paining  one  hand  into  the 
water,  ana  at  length  fell  over¬ 
board.  The  brother,  a  young  man 
22  years  of  age,  instantly  followed 
into  the  water,  to  save  his  sister; 
and  after  having  dived  twice  for 
her,  he  went  down  a  third  time,  to 
rise  no  more;  and  the  body  was  not 
found  for  some  time.  The  little 
girl  was  saved  by  the  .waterman, 
who  picked  her  up  floating  at  the 
stern  of  the  boat.  The  deceased 
was  a  young  man  of  promise  in  his 
profession,  as  a  limner. 

Suiclds. —  On  the  same  evening, 
as  some  labourers  were  returning 
home  through  Hyde-park,  they 
discovered  a  genteelly-dressed  man 
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lying  under  a  tree,  apparently 
sleeping  ;  and  on  one  of  them  at¬ 
tempting,  as-  he  supposed,  to  rouse 
him,  he  ascertained  the  body  to 
be  a  corpse.  On  examining  it,  a 
hall  appeared  to  have  penetrated 
the  side  of  the  head,  but  very 
little  blood  had  followed.  A  pis¬ 
tol  was  found  loaded  in  a  side- 
pocket.  The  body  was  yesterday 
owned  by  a  foreigner,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  whose  name  was 
Talliet,  was  a  French  teacher  at  a 
boarding  school,  a  few  miles  to  the 
westward  of  London.  He  was  of 
the  progeny  of  a  French  noble, 
ISO?" 
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who  emigrated  with  his  country¬ 
men  at  the  time  of  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  'The  deceased  has  left  a 
good  deal  of  property,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  a  temporary  de¬ 
rangement  led  him  to  his  sad  fate. 

By  the  last  returns,  the  effective 
force  of  the  volunteers  in  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  289,306  rank 
and  file ;  254,544  of  which  are  in¬ 
fantry,  25,342  cavalry,  and  9420 
artillery;  the  trumpeters  and  drum¬ 
mers  1355,  serjeants  15,524,  staff 
officers  2586  ;  field  officers  1404, 
captains  4-535,  subalterns  8836 ; 
making,  a  grand  total  of  329,346 
men. 

10. — -Wisbech.  There  was  only 
one  prisoner  for  trial,  viz*  Rich¬ 
ard  Faulkner,  who  was  capital¬ 
ly  convicted  of  the  wilful  mur¬ 
der  cf  George  Burnham,  a  lad 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  at  Whit? 
tlesea,  on  the  15th  of  February  last, 
by  cruelly  beating  him  to  death, 
for  no  other  cause  than  to  revenge 
his  (the  deceased)  mother’s  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  some  dirty  water  upon 
him. — The  prisoner  himself  was 
not  sixteen  ;  but  so  shockingly  de¬ 
praved  and  hardened,  that  after 
condemnation  he  repeatedly  clench¬ 
ed  his  fist,  and  threatened  to  mur¬ 
der  the  clergyman  who  attended 
the  gaol,  or  any  one  who  dared  to 
approach  him. — Indeed  he  was  so 
ferocious  that  the  gaoler  found  it 
necessary  to  chain  him  hands  and 
feet  to  his  dungeon,  where  he  ut¬ 
tered  the  most  horrid  oaths  and 
imprecations  on  all  who  came  near 
him  ;  and  from  the  Friday  to  Sa¬ 
turday  night  refused  to  listen  to  any 
religious  advice  or  admonition. — • 
At  length,  to  prevent  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  existence  in  this  deprav¬ 
ed  state,  the  expedient  was  devised 
of  procuring  a  child  about  the  si  ze 
of -the  one  murdered,  and  similar 
in  feature  and  dress,  whom  two 
(M^  clergymen 
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clergymen  unexpectedly  led  be¬ 
tween  them,  by  the  hands,  into  the 
cell,  where  he  laid  sulkily  chained 
to  the  ground;  but  on  their  ap¬ 
proach  he  started  and  seemed  so 
completely  terrified,  that  he  trem¬ 
bled  every  limb,  cold  drops  of 
sweat  profusely  falling  from  him, 
and  was  almost  momentarily  in 
such  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation, 
that  he  intreatecf  the  clergymen  to 
continue  with  him,  and  from  that 
instant  became  as  contrite  and  peni¬ 
tent  as  he  had  before  been  callous 
and  insensible.  In  tin’s  happy  transi¬ 
tion  he  remained  till  his  execution 
on  Monday  morning  the  13th  ult. 
having  ,  fully  confessed  his  crime, 
and  implored  by  fervent  prayer 
the  forgiveness  of  Iris  sins  from  a 
merciful  God ! 

27. — The  following  remarkable 
■* instances  of  desperation  have  lately 
occurred  in  the  royal  marine  corps 
at  Chatham,  among  individuals  who 
were  desirous  of  procuring  their 
discharge — A  man  who  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  leaving  the  service,  but 
who  had  no  reasonable  claims  to 
urge  in  order  to  procure  his  dis¬ 
missal,  was  so  bent  on  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  point,  that  he  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seizing  a  bill-hook  and 
secreting  himself  in  a  private  place, 
where  he  laid  his  right  arm  upon  a 
block,  and  takinn  the  bill-hook  in 
his  left  hand  made  a  chop  at  his 
arm  just  above  the  wrist;  he  re¬ 
peated  the  blow  three  times  before 
he  severed  the  hand  from  the  arm  ; 
and  then  going  to  the  surgeon, 
urged  his  inability  to  continue  his 
duty  any  longer.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  foreigner  formed  the  same 
resolution  of  maiming  himself,  in 
consequence  of  some  pique  he  had 
conceived :  for  effecting  his  pur¬ 
pose,  he  took  a  hatchet,  and  at  one 
blow  divided  his  right  arm  above 
the  elbow,  afterywhich  he  took  up 


the  severed  limb  and  threw  it  among 
his  comrades,  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  more  meat 
for  their  broth.  Another  man, 
actuated  as  it  is  supposed  by  a 
woman  to  whom  he  had  attached 
himself,  had  formed  a  similar  reso¬ 
lution  of  cutting  off  his  hand  ;  but 
in  making  the  blow  his  firmness 
failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  his 
hand,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  to 
escape  entirely  unhurt,  the  axe 
having  cut  off  the  top  joint  of  the 
little  finger. 

A  very  heavy  storm  of  rain  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  which 
was  attended  with  long  continued 
peals  ofthunder,  and  most  terrific 
vivid  lightning,  did  considerable 
damage  in  several  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Salop.  At  Wesbury,  most 
of  the  church  windows,  with  about 
450  of  Mr.  Burd’s  panes  in  the 
same  village,  were  broken  to  pieces ; 
and  the  roof  of  Mr.  Geary^s  house, 
at  the  Lion,  experienced  such  vio¬ 
lent  shocks  as  to  throw  it  several 

inches  aside.  Hailstones  were 
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picked  up  near  five  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  and  a  house  on  the 
Wellington  road  had  the  windows 
shattered  to  the  appearance  of  a 
sieve. 

MAIDSTONE  ASSIZES, - 28. 

SptlJer  v.  SherwoocL 

This  was  an  action  to  recover 
a  penalty  of  5/.  for  a  breach  of 
the  game  laws,  by  using  a  gun  for 
the  destruction  of  the  game. 

Mr.  serjeant  Best  said,  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  a  farmer  residing  near 
Sittingbourne,  in  this  county,  but 
not  qualified  to  kill  game.  On  the 
6th  of  September  last,  he  should 
prove,  by  a  most  respectable  wit¬ 
ness,  that  the  defendant  was  out 
with  dogs  and  a  gun,  beating  the 
cover  for  game  ;  and  when  he  had 

proved 
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proved  this  fact,  it  would  entitle 
him  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

The  witness  he  called  to  prove 
the  fact  Was  the  barbn  Hompescli, 
who  appeared  with  a  most  enor¬ 
mous  pair  of  mustachios.  He  stat¬ 
ed,  that  the  defendant  Used  the 
lands  of  a  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was 
now  a  prisoner  at  Verdun,  and 
whose  manor  he,  the  baron,  rented. 
He  saw  Sherwood  on  the  6th  of 
February  last  ill  a  small  cover  near 
Sittingboume,  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  dog  following ;  the 
dog  was  between  a  setter  and  a 
sheep-dog.  He  said  to  him,  “  Far¬ 
mer  Sherwood,  you  have  been 
beating  this  cover he  replied, 
“  What  if  he  had  ?”  The  baron 
answered,  “  Who  gave  you  leave  ?” 
He  replied,  “  he  had  taken  leave, 
and  what  was  it  to  the  baron.” 
The  latter  answered,  “  that  it 
Would  appear  hereafter  what  he 
had  to  do  with  it.” 

Upon  cross-examination,  the 
haron  said,  he  should  know  the 
dog  again  if  he  saw  it ;  it  was 
something  like  a  sheep-dog,  but 
farmer  Sherwood  told  him  it  was 
one  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  county 
for  a  hare,  and  he  had  been  offer¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  money  for  it. 
He  admitted  that  formerly  he 
and  the  defendant  were  upon  very 
good  terms ;  that  the  defendant 
came  to  him,  and  drank  sometimes 
with  him,  and  they  played  sixpenny 
whist  together  atthe  baron’s  house  ; 
until  one  evening  the  defendant’s 
wife  came,  and  gave  him  a  good 
trimming.  She  boxed  her  hus¬ 
band’s  ears,  and  made  him  im¬ 
mediately  go  home.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  baron  admitted 
that  he  had  sent  the  defendant  a 
small  present,  consisting  of  a  little 
wine,  to  refresh  his  spirits  after  the 
beating  his  wife  gave  him,  and  a 
very  neat  ornamented  horsewhip, 
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with  ribbands,  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  use  as  a  good  al¬ 
terative  medicine  for  his  wife. 
The  dog  was  then  produced  in 
court,  which  the  baron  admitted 
to  be  his  old  acquaintance,  as  his 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  no 
lurcher. 

Mr.  GarroW,  for  the  defendant, 
made  a  most  animated  address  to 
the  jury.  Fie  said,  the  cause  had 
been  supported  by  two  witnesses, 
the  baron  and  the  dog,  of  which 
the  last  was  certainly  an  honest 
witness :  and  with  respect  tothefor- 
mer,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  “  his 
excellency  the  baron  Hompescli, ” 
he  supposed  he  had  just  and  legal 
claim  to  the  title  )  but  he  insisted 
that  the  jury  ought  not  to  convict 
the  defendant  on  his  evidence,  be- 
cause  it  was  most  clear  that  there 
were  other  motives  in  his  mind, 
than  the  mere  desire  of  enforcing- 
the  law.  He  adverted  with  great 
force  to  the  conduct  of  his  excel¬ 
lency  the  baron,  in  sending  a  horse¬ 
whip  to  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  his  wife.  He  then  al¬ 
luded  to  some  other  matters.  He 
said,  there  was  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  that  the  defendant  used  his 

j<4  ^ 

gun  for  the  destruction  of  game. 
At  these  times '-every  man  ought 
to  have  his  gun  ;  and  as  well  might 
you  convict  a  professed  duelist  of 
a  design  to  commit  a  footpad  rob¬ 
bery,  because  he  had  a  brace  of 
dragoons  hair-trigger  pistols  in  his 
pocket.  He  animadverted  with 
severity  on  the  conduct  of  the  ba¬ 
ron  in  attempting  to  introduce  dis¬ 
cord  into  the  family  of  the  defen¬ 
dant,  which  he  described  as  most 
harmonious  before  their  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  baron. 

Baron  Hompesch  betrayed  con¬ 
siderable  impatience  -during  the 
speech  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  ended,  he 
addressed  the  court,  observing,  that 
(M  2)  he 
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.he  did  not  think  it  regular  to  in- 
^  terrupt  Mr.  Garrow,  but  now  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  uttering  most  foul  and  malig¬ 
nant  lies. 

Mr.  Garrow.- — u  My  lord,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  answer  such  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  court.  It  is  for 
your  lordship  to  deal  with  it.” 

Sir  J.  Mansfield. — “  Sir,  that 
language  must  not  be  used  in  a 
court  of  justice.” 

His  lordship  then  summed  up 
the  evidence:  and  the  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff  in  one  penalty 
for  51. 

Shcr-icocd  v.  Benstead. 

29. — This  case  arose  out  of  the 
one  just  mentioned,  in  which  baron 
Hompesch  gave  evidence  that  he 
had  sent  the  plaintiff  a  horsewhip 
as  an  alterative  medicine  for  his  wife. 

Mr.  Garrow  stated  that  his  learn¬ 
ed  friend,  Mr.  Espinasse,  in  opening 
the  case,  had  merely  told  them 
that  this  was  an  action  for  a  libel 
on  the  plain  iff ;  he  had  not  even 
glanced  at  the  contents  of  it,  and 
he  had  done  most  wisely  ;  for  it 
was  so  foul  and  infamous  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  that,  with  that  respect  which 
ought  to  be  preserved  to  the  court, 
the  jury,  nay,  even  to  the  meanest 
person  in  the  hearing  o(  his  voice, 
it  could  not  be  publicly  stated. 
Those  who  heard  the  conduct  of 
the  cause  in  its  earliest  stages,  had 
felt  it  was  too  obscene  to  have  all 
parts  of  it  inserted  in  the  record  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  was  sure 
the  jury  would  take  the  whole  into 
their  consideration  when  they  camp 
to  measure  out  their  damages :  he 
did  not  accuse  the  defendant  of 
being  the  author  of  the  libel ;  nay 
more,  he  knew  he  was  not  the 
author  of  it ;  but  that  did  not  ex¬ 
tenuate  his  crime.  A  great  man 
had  well  described  Lie  conduct  of 
4. 


the  publisher  of  the  libel  of  another. 
One  scoundrel,  said  he,  (alluding 
to  certain  writings  which  tended 
to  unsettle  the  opinions  of  men  in 
the  most  material  points  of  faith ) 
has  charged  the  blunderbuss  against 
religion  and  morality,  but,  being 
too  great  a  coward  to  let  it  off,  he 
has  given  as  great  a  scoundrel  as 
himself  a  crown  to  pull  the  trigger. 
—Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  defendant.  He  was  content 
to  publish  the  foul  and  filthy  libel 
written  by  another,  and  such  a 
composition  as  no  English  gentle¬ 
man  would  ever  have  condescend¬ 
ed  to  have  written.  He  had  been 
offered  repeatedly,  that,  if  he  would 
give  up  the  author,  all  proceedings 
against  himself  should  cease,  and 
he  now  again  publicly  made  the 
same  offer — that  if  he  would  give : 

O 

up  the  author,  whom  they  wrell . 
knew,  his  client,  would  now  stay  his 
proceedings,  and  pay  all  the  costs . 
already  incurred,  though  they  did 
not  amount  to  a  small  sum,  as  his 
only  wish  to  punish  the  malignant 
author.  What,  indeed,  rendered 
it  the  most  ,  detestable  was,  that  it 
contained  a  most  base  attack  upon . 
the  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  and  had; 
invaded  the  peace  of  a  family,,1 
where  nothing  but  harmony  exist-1 
ed,  until  the.  demon  of  an  author 
made  his  appearance  in  the  neigh-' 
bourheod. 

Here  Mr.  serjeant  Best  interpos- • 
ed  ;  and  after  a  short  conference,  ini 
which  we  presume  the  author  was* 
disclosed, 

Mr.  Garrow  turned  round,  and l 
told  the  jury  he  would  consent  to 
their  being  discharged,  without 
giving  any  verdict  in  this  case,, 
which  was  accordingly  done. — More: 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  our 
next  volume. 

29. — Executed,  at  Norwich,  pur¬ 
suant  to  Hr  sentence  for  the  wilful 

and 
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and  shocking  murder  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Martha,  wife  of  Samuel  Al- 
den,  of  Attleburgh,  co.  Norfolk. 
Before  and  during  her  trial,  she 
appeared  in  a  most  hardened  and 
depraved  state ;  but  after  condem¬ 
nation  she  confessed  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime  in  the  following 
manner  :  “'That,  on  the  night  of 
Saturday,  July  18,  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  (who  was  at  the  time  a  good 
deal  in  liquor)  quarreled,  and  he 
threatened  to  beat  her.  Alden 
soon  after  threw  himself  on  the 
bed  :  and  at  that  instant  she  formed 
the  resolution  of  destroying  him. 
Accordingly,  she  ran  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  room,  returned  with  a  bill¬ 
hook,  which  she  held  in  both  hands, 
and,  striking  him  on  the  forehead 
and  throat  with  her  utmost  strength, 
instantly  killed  him.”  At  the 
plade  of  execution  she  behaved  with 
becoming  decency,  and  seemed 
conscious  of  the  enormity  of  her 
crime.  The  Philanthropic  Society 
have  taken  her  infant  orphan  under 
their  protection;  the  objection  of 
his  being  under  age  was  over-ruled, 
on  account  of  the  peculiarly  dread¬ 
ful  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
populace  of  Attleburgh,  in  a  spirit 
of  abhorrence  at  her  crime  and 
memory,  have  razed  to  the  ground 
the  house  she  lived  in. 

AUGUST. 

1. — At  Hanley,  in  the  Potteries, 
three  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
respectable  manufacturer  in  that 
place,  for  their  amusement,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  celebrating 
the  wakes  the  succeeding  week, 
had  placed  three  pieces  of  -small 
cannon  in  the  garden  of  the  eider 
brother,  which  they  charged  with 
powder  and  wadding,  and  disposed 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 
When  one  of  the  brothers  was  in 


the  act  of  firing  the  first  piece,  the 
elder,  with  his  infant  child  in  his 
arms,  was  in  front  of  the  third,  and 
the  priming  communicated  to  the 
others,  by  which  accident  the  father 
and  child  were  literally  blown  to 
nieces,  and  in  a  moment  rendered 
spectacles  too  shocking  for  huma¬ 
nity  to  contemplate,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  their  nearest  and  dearest 
ties — a  wife,  mother,  and  brothers. 
Their  mangled  remains,  inclosed 
in  the  same  coffin,  were  deposited 
in  the  family  vault,  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  spectators;  and  this 
distressing  event  has  cast  such  a 
gloom  on  the  surround  inp-  neigh- 
bourhood,  ay  all  the  hilarity  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  .season  was  not  able 
to  dispel. 

Strange  circumstance . — Du:  ing 
the  last  few  days,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Es- 
sex-cOurt,  &c.  have  been  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  owing'  to  the  following 
circumstances  : —  On  Wednesday 
it  was  discovered  that  a  pistol  bul¬ 
let  had  been  shot  into  tlie  dressing- 
room  window  of  Mr.  Twining,  the 
tea-dealer.  The  circumstance  pass¬ 
ed  off  without  Mr.  T.  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  it.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  while  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  barrister,  was  sitting  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  coffee-house,  in  Essex-court,  a 
pistol  bullet  entered  the  window, 
close  to  his  head,  and  passed  to  the 
further  side  of  the  room,  with  great 
force,  and  bounded  back  again. 
No  report  was  heard,  nor  could  it 
be  traced  from  whence  it  came,  or 
how  it  was  discharged.  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  gave  information  at  Bow-street, 
and  Messrs.  Graham  and  Nares 
accompanied  him  to  the  spot,  but 
could  not  discover  any  thing.  On 
Friday  morning  a  bullet  entered 
the  window  of  Mr.  Hammond’s 
chambers,  in  New-court,  Temple, 
without  any  repoit  being  heard. 

( hi  3)  There 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  they  must 
have  been  discharged  from  an  air- 
gun,  or  a  cross-bow.  It  is  almost 
impossible  that  they  can  have  been 
discharged  from  the  same  spot. 

HOSTILITIES  WITH  AMERICA. 

Dispatches  have  been  received 
by  the  admiralty  from  admiral 
Berkeley,  commandingonthe  Ame¬ 
rican  station,  announcing  that  an 
action  had  been  fought  between 
tire  Leopard, -a  fifty-gun  ship,  and 
the  Chesapeake,  American  frigate, 
ot  thirty-six  guns,  off  Sandy  Hook, 
in  which  the  latter  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  strike,  after  having  expe¬ 
rienced  the  loss  of  several  men  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded. 

The  following  account  is  taken 
from  the  National  Iptelligencer,  an 
American  newspaper.  . 

New  Torky  June  30. — “British 
outrage. — We  give  the  public  the 
particulars  of  the  following  outrage 
on  the  American  flag,  under  the 
influence  of  feelings,  which  we  are 
certain  are  in  unison  with  those 
entertained  universally  by  our  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  feelings  which  cannot 
be  suppressed.  We  know  not,  in¬ 
deed,  that  this  savage  outrage  ha$ 
a  precedent  in  our  naval  annals  : — 
On  Monday  the  United  States’  fri¬ 
gate  Chesapeake,  of  38  guns,  left 
the  Capes,  where  there  lay  at  an¬ 
chor  a  British  squadron.  As  she 
passed  tin’s  squadron,  the  Leopard 
put  off,  and  went  to  sea  before  the 
Chesapeake.  When  the  latter  came 
up  with  the  Leopard,  at  the  di¬ 
stance  of  about  three  leagues  from 
the  squadron,  her  commander,  cap¬ 
tain  Humphries,  hailed  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  and  said  he  had  a  dispatch  to 
deliver  from  the  British  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  (meaning  admiral 
Berkeley,  of  the  American  station). 
Commodore  Barron,  supposing  it 
\yas  a  dispatch  from  Europe,  hover 
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to,  when  capt.  Humphries  sent  on 
board  a  letter,  covering  an  order 
from  admiral  Berkeley,  to  take 
from  the  Chesapeake  three  men, 
alleged  to  be  deserters  from  the 
Melampus  frigate,  and  designating 
them  by  name.  Commodore  Bar¬ 
ron  replied  by  letter,  that  no  such 
men  were  on  board ;  and  added, 
that  his  crew  could  not  be  muster¬ 
ed  for  examination  by  any  other 
officers  than  his  own.  This  an¬ 
swer  was  couched  in  terms  of  polite¬ 
ness.  It  was  no  sooner  received 
than  a  broadside  was  discharged 
from  the  Leopard,  The  crew  of 
tile  Chesapeake  were  at  this  time 
not  at  quarters,  considering  the 
Leopard  a  friend,  and  commodore 
Barron  not  contemplating  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  danger  so  immediately 
after  leaving  the  Capes.  No  other 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to 
fight  her  than  to  discharge  a  few 
straggling  guns,  while  the  Leopard 
repeated  three  or  four  broadsides  j 
when  the  commodore  struck  her 
colours,  after  having  three  men 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  A 
boat  was  then  sent  off  from  the 
Leopard  with  an  officer,  who  de¬ 
manded  four  men.  Commodore 
Barron  said  he  considered  the  Ches* 
apeake  as  a  prize  to  the  Leopard  ; 
the  captain  of  which  vessel  said,  No, 
— that  his  orders  were  to  take  out 
the  men,  which  having  executed, 
he  had  nothing  -further  to  do  with 
her.  Thus  dismissed,  he  returned 
to  Hampton  Roads,  where  she 
now  lies.  She  received  in  her  hull 
twenty-two  round  shot,  her  fore¬ 
mast  and  mainmast  were  destroy¬ 
ed,  her  mizenmast  greatly  injured, 
and  her  standing  rigging  and  sails 
very  much  cut.  Out  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  eight  are  considered  dangerous, 
and  two  have  lost  an  arm.  Com¬ 
modore  Barron  suffered  a  con¬ 
tusion,  received  from  a  splinter, 
A  whicl; 
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which  is  not  dangerous.  No  other 
officer  wounded,  except  midship¬ 
man  Broom,  and  he  but  slightly. 
Nothing  evinces  in  more  striking 
colours  the  insolence  of  capt.  Hum¬ 
phries,  than  his  immediate  return 
after  this  outrage  to  the  Capes, 
where  he  uqw  lies  with  the  other 
ships  of  the  squadron.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  the  American  papers  men¬ 
tion,  that  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  men  under  suspi¬ 
cion  of  being  deserters  had,  in 
consequence  of  an  application  made 
to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  been  examined  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  Erskine,  our  ambas¬ 
sador  there,  as  was  stated  some 
days  ago,  and,  at  that  examination, 
it  was  proved  that  they  ■were  Ame¬ 
rican  subjects. 

The  above  intelligence  being  re- 
ceivedat  Hampton  Roads, where  the 
Melampus  British  frigate  was  then 
lying  to  take  in  provisions  and  wa¬ 
ter,  occasioned  a  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  Public  meetings  have  been 
held,  in  consequence,  in  several 
towns,  and  they  attacked  the  crew 
of  the  Melampus,  and  forced  them 
to  embark  precipitately.  Two 
hundred  water  casks,  belonging  to 
her,  which  remained  on  the  beach 
in  order  to  be  filled,  were  instantly 
burnt  by  the  populace,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  their  indignation  in  the 
most  violent  terms.  Similar  oc¬ 
currences  have  taken  place  in  other 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

4. — Lewes.  E.  Ball  was  indicted 
for  forging  and  uttering  a  51.  bank 
of  England  note  :tt  East  Bourne. 

Mr.  Bliss  deposed,  that  he  was 
an  inspector  of  bank  notes,  he  was 
sent  into  Sussex,  in  order  to  trace 
a  51.  note,  t6  which  he  had  got  a 
clue.  From  information,  he  tra¬ 
ced  it  to  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Reed, 
who  kept,  a  public-house  at  East 
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Bourne  :  by  his  direction  he  went 
to  Lewes,  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  an  attorney,  with  whom 
the  prisoner  lived  as  clerk.  He 
there  saw  T.  Cooper,  the  nephew 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  prisoner. 
He  asked  Mr.  T.  Cooper  where  he 
had  received  the  5/.  note  which  he 
paid  to  Mr.  Reed.  Cooper  point¬ 
ed  to  the  prisoner,  and  said  he  had 
it  of  him.  The  prisoner  admitted 
fhe  fact,  and  said  he  had  received 
it  from  his  wife.  That  she  had 
been  in  Town  from  the  3d  to  the 
6’th  of  June,  and  had  brought  it 
from  London.  The  note  was 
shown,  and  the  prisoner  said,  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  note,  because 
there  were  the  initials,  J.  G.  in  red 
ink  on  its  face.  The  witness  de¬ 
sired  the  prisoner  to  go  to  his  wife, 
and  learn  from  her  where  she  had 
taken  it  in  Town,  and  at  what  shops 
she  had  been,  and  to  write  her  in¬ 
formation,  and  bring  it  him  back 
in  an  hour.  The  prisoner  went 
away ;  but  in  half  an  hour  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  his  lodgings.  He 
had  a  short  conversation  with  them. 
The  wife  said  she  had  received  two 
10/.  notes  from  her  husband  when 
she  went  to  Town.  He  replied,  No, 
you  received  but  one.  While  they 
were  talking,  Mr.  Bliss  saw  a  small 
writing-desk  in  the  room,  upon 
which  was  lying  a  bit  of  silver  pa¬ 
per,  just  half  the  size  of  a  bank 
note:  he  took  it  up,  and  saw  the 
faint  impression  of  the  word  “one,” 
such  as  is  on  the  top  of  the  one 
pound  notes;  and  on  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  “  G.  Bacchus,  Esq.”  Ele 
asked  the  prisoner  if  it  was  his  hand¬ 
writing,  who  said  it  was.  [It 
afterwards  appeared  that  another 
forged  note  for  ten  pounds  had 
come  into  the  bank,  with  the  words 
G.  Bacchus  on  it  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing.]  The  witness  found  in 
the  same  desk  India  ink,  camel’s 
(M  4)  hair 
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hair  pencils,  and  other  materials 
which  would  produce  the  water¬ 
mark. 

T.  Cooper  stated,  that  on  Sun¬ 
day,  June, 7?  the  prisoner  and  he 
agreed  to  spend  the  day  at  East 
Bourne  :  they  went  in  a  gig,  and  it 
wasfagreed  that  the  prisoner  should 
pay*  the  day’s  expenses,  and  they 
were  to  adjust  the  account  when 
they  came  home  at  night.  After 
dinner  the  bill  was  brought  to  him, 

O  7 

as  he  sat  nearest  the  door.  The 
prisoner  gave  a  5/.  note  to  him, 
with  which  he  paid  the  bill. 

Mary  Chapman,  the  servant, 
proved  that  she  handed  the  note 
to  her  master;  and  Reed,  the  mas¬ 
ter,  said  he  gave  it  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  who  was  going  to  Lon- 
don. 

Tiled  an  ghter-  i  n  -1  aw  prove  d  th  at 
she  paid  it  to  a  Mr,  Fenwick,  a 
linen-draper  in  Oxford-street,  by 
whom  it  was  paid  to  the  Bank, 
when  it  was  discovered  to  be  a 


forgery. 

Garnet  Terry,  the  engraver  for 
the  Bank,  proved  that  the  note  was 
a  forgery ;  that  it  was  not  engraved, 
but  that  the  whole  was  written  and 
drawn  by  a  pen  or  camel’s  hair 
pencil.  He  also  stated  that  the 
water-mark  might  be  made  with 
other  materials  found  at  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  lodgings,  and  produced  a 
complete  fac  simile  of  the  water¬ 
marks  of  a  bank  note,  made  by 
himself  from  the  paper  and  liquid 
which  Mr.  Bliss  had  found  at  the 
prisoner’s  apartments. 

Evidence  was  then  given  of  two 
other  notes  uttered  by  the  prisoner, 
one  on  the  20th  of  March  before, 
and  which  were  proved  by  Mr. 
Terry  to  be  forged  ones,  and  oi  the 
same  lot. 


Mr.  justice  Heath  observed,  that 
the  evidence  was  carrying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  further  than  it  had  ever  yet 


been  extended.  Other  utterings 
had  been  received  as  evidence  quo 
ammo .  The  note  in  the  indictment 
was  uttered,  but  it  must  form  part 
of  the  same  act.  Thus,  if  a  man 
went  from  London  to  York,  utter¬ 
ing  forged  notes  aii  the  way,  it  was 
one  continued  act.  Blit  here  ivas 
the  insulated  fact  of  an  uttering  no 
way  connected  with  the  fact  charg¬ 
ed  in  the  indictment,  either  by  time 
or  circumstances.  But  if  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  crown  felt  any  confidence 
in  the  law,  he  would  receive  the 
evidence,  and  make  a  case  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  evidence  — 
The  evidence  was  accordingly  re¬ 
ceived,  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  judges. 

M  o 

Twenty  other  forged  notes  were 
produced  in  evidence,  all  of  which 
were  proved  to  have  passed  through 
his  hands. 

The  jury  found  him  Guilty ; 
but  hrs  sentence  will  be  respited, 
in  consequence  of  the  above  point 
of  law.  [The  point  of  law  has 
been  given  against  him,] 

8. — Chatham  At  a  little  past 
nine  o’clock  last  night  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  place  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  were  alarmed  by  the  notice 
of  a  fire  in  the  dock-yard  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  such  importance 
communicated  an  immediate  and 
active  interest  to  every  individual 
• — the  bells  in  the  slapping,  and 
every  public  place,  rung  an  alarm, 
and  the  drums  beat  to  arms  in 
every  quarter.  A  multitude  of 
persons  was  soon  assembled,  and  a 
number  of  fire-engines  a;id  a  good 
supply  of  water  being  on  the  spot, 
the  most  active  exertions  were  made 
to  wop  the  progress  of  the  fames. 
The  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  too  green  fax  having  been 
packed  close  together,  which,  like 
green  hay,  will  sometimes,  by 
confinement,  kindle  into  a  fame. 

Bis, 
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His  Majesty’s  Spanish  Sheep. 

11. — The  breeders  and  gentlemen  , 
who  were  engaged  in  the  rearing  of 
Spanish  sheep,  began  to  assemble  in 
the  Paddock,south  of  the  Pagoda,  at 
Kew,  and  entered  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  forty-two  Merino  sheep, 
in  as  many  pens,  which  had  been 
selected  by  the  superintendants  of 
his  majesty’s  farming  concern  at 
Kew,  for  sale  on  this  occasion. — 
These  consisted  of  14  four-toothed 
rams,  2  six-toothed  rams,  17  full- 
mouthed  ewes,  4  six-toothed  ewes, 
and  4  aged  or  broken-mouthed 
ewes,  all  of  the  true  Merino  breed, 
without  an)'  mixture  or  cross  of 
other  breeds.  In  general  it  seemed, 
from  this  examination,  that  the 
sheep  were  considerably  larger  than 
those  sold  by  his  majesty  four  or 
five  years  ago,  when  this  sale  was 
first  established,  and  were  much 
improved  in  carcase,  and  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  be¬ 
fore  sold,  in  the  fineness  of  their 
wool. 

ASSIZES. 

Gregory  v.  West. 

GornwalL—  This  was  an  action 
of  damages  for  the  seduction  of  the 
plaintiff’s  daughter,  who  had  be¬ 
come  pregnant,  'per  quod  s'ervitium 
amicit .  The  plaintiff  is  a  respecta¬ 
ble  widow  lady  at  Camelford  ;  the 
defendant  is-  a  surgeon  of  the  same 
place. 

Mr.  Jekyl,  in  opening  the  case, 
severely  censured  the  profligacy  of 
the  defendant,  who  from  his  pro¬ 
fession  was  admitted  into  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  and  under  that  sanc¬ 
tion  had  seduced  this  young  lady, 
even  under  the  very  eye  of  her  pa¬ 
rent,  and  had  then  boasted  that  he 
would  spend  1000/.  in  defending  so 
disgraceful  a  case.  Mr.  Jekyl  said, 
he  should  produce  a  respectable  al¬ 
derman  of  the  borough  of  Camel- 


ford,  who  would  prove  in  evidence, 
that  he  had  questioned  Mr.  West 
as  to  his  views  in  showing  so  much 
attention  as  he  was  publicly  observ¬ 
ed  to  do  towards  Miss  Gregory, 
(attentions  which  were  no  doubt 
construed  by  the  injured  female  as 
indicati  ve  of  an  honourable  attach-  / 
ment.)  The  defendant  admitted  to 
the  worthy  alderman  that  Mrs. 
Gregory’s  daughters  were  respecta¬ 
ble  and  fine  girls,  and  that  if  any 
man  were  the  cause  of  either  of 
them  becoming  pregnant,  he  would 
be  bound  in  honour  to  marry  her  ; 
"but  for  his  part  he  certainly  had  no 
such  intention.  The  learned  coun¬ 
sel,  after  expatiating  with  his  usual 
ability  at  some  length,  proceeded 
to  call  his  first  evidence,  who  was 
Miss  Gregory.  Her  appearance 
highly  interested  the  court  in  her 
favour,  and  she  gave  her  evidence 
with  great  modesty  and  sensibility. 
She  stated  that  she  was  24  years  of 
age,  and  that  her  mother,  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action,  is  a  widow 
living  in  Camelford,  independent 
of  any  business,  and  that  she  was 
of  service  to  her  mother  in  house¬ 
hold  affairs  ;  that  the  defendant  is 
a  surgeon,  who  three  or  four  years 
ago  came  to  reside  at  Camelford  to 
practise  in  his  profession  ;  that  he 
had  considerable  business,  and  at¬ 
tended  her  mother’s  family  as  sur¬ 
geon  and  apothecary.  That  he 
soon  began  to  pay  her  particular 
attention,  which  continued  till  Feb. 
1806,  when,  upon  a  Sunday,  her 
mother  and  el  del  sister  went  into 
the  country,  where  they  continued 
till  the  Tuesday  following,  leaving 
her  with  her  younger  sister  at 
home.  That  her  younger  sister 
went  to  the  methodise  chapel  about 
six  in  the  evening,  leaving  her 
alone,  as  she  was  prevented  by  in¬ 
disposition  from  going  with  her. 
That  soon  after  her  sister  had  gon<*, 
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the  defendant  came  into  the  par¬ 
lour  where  she  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  and  after  some  improper  li¬ 
berties,  and  *(  using  her  very  ill,” 
lie  completed  his  purpose.  That 
she  became  pregnant,  and  had  been 
delivered  of  a  female  child,  which 
?s  since  dead.  (Here  she  burst  into 
tears, }  That  her  mother  had  paid 
every  expense  attendant  on  her  un¬ 
fortunate  situation.  On  being  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Pell  ( who  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  three  other  counsel),,  she 
said  she  never  informed  the  de¬ 
fendant  that  she  should  be  at 
Jsome  the  day  the  offence  happen¬ 
ed  ‘T  knows  one  Lot,  a  halter,  and 
had  known  him  from  infancy,  but 
lie  was  gone  away  from  Camelford ; 
never  had  any  criminal  intercourse 
with  him  or  any  other  person,  ex¬ 
cept  the  defendant.  Witness  knows 
Mrs.  Rosevear,  of  Camelford,  who 
lives  near  her  mother’s  house,  and 
has  three  sons  ;  but  does  not  know 
that  Mrs,  R.  ever  objected  to  her 
sons  coming  to  the  plaintiff’s  house 
©n  account  of  its  ill  repute ;  that 
she  never  said  “  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Rosevear  came  so  often  and 
staid  so  long  at  her  mother’s  house, 
since  he  had  no  peace  at  home  on 
her  (the  witness’s,)  account.’’  Mr. 
Dampier  now7  called  Miss  Gregory, 
the  younger  sister,  "who  corrobo¬ 
rated  the  former  part  of  her  sister’s 
testimony,  A  private  conversation 
now  took  place  between  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  both  parties,  when  it  was 
agreed,  that  ^twenty  pounds  da¬ 
mages  should  be  taken,  and  the 
trial  closed. 

II. — Paris.  On  Sunday  last,  the 
consistory  of  the  protestant  church 
Being  admitted  to  an  audience,  their 
president,  M.  Marron,  addressed 
the  emperor  in  the  following 
speech  : — 

“  Sire, — You  have  exhausted  sur¬ 
prise  by  the  performance  of  new 
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wonders.  What  bounds  can  be  pre¬ 
scribed  to  our  gratitude  when  the 
benefits  you  have  recently  bestowed 
are  contemplated  ?  f  n  spite  of  your¬ 
self,  sire,  the  base  spirit  of  discord 
involved  you  in  a  fresh  contest ; 
but,  Covered  with  laurels,  hovy,  dis¬ 
tinguished  has  been  your  victorious 
career,  more  honoured,  if  possible, 
by  your  moderation  than  by  your 
success  ;  by  the  noble  sacrifices  you 
have  made  to  humanity,  than  by 
ail  the  brilliancy  of  your  triumphs. 
— Sire,  with  the  return  of  peace, 
France,  and  all  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  expect  from  you  a  reanima¬ 
ting  prosperity- — the  happiness  of 
the  people  shall  bless  you — the  ap¬ 
probation  and  the  wishes  of  religion 
will  eyery  where  accompany  you  ! 
It  is  religion,  sire,  ■which  brings  the 
consistory- of 'the  reformed  church 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  to 
the  foot  of  your  majesty’s  throne. 
Vouchsafe  graciously  to  accept 
their  respectful  homage.  The  more 
they  are  already  indebted  to  your 
protecting  goodness,  the  more  from 
you  they  venture  to  hope.  Sire,  it 
hath  pleased  the  King  of  kings  to 
shed  in  abundance  his  choicest  bless¬ 
ings  over  you.  The  roofs  of  our 
temples  resound,  and  ever  shall  re-, 
sound,  with  those  prayers  and  songs 
of  praise,  which,  dictated  by  sen¬ 
timents  equally  pure  and  unchange¬ 
able,  we  have  consecrated  to  your 
imperial  and  royal  majesty.” 

His  majesty  answered  this  speech 
in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
the  following  expressions  in  reply 
have  been  recollected  i 

“  I  accept  the  blessing  and  the 
congratulation  of  the  consistory. 
You  owe  me  no  obligation  :  I  wish 
not  men  to  think  themselves  indebt¬ 
ed  to  me,  because  I  have  been 
merely  just.  Conscience  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  human 
laws.  I  guarantee  to  you,  for  my- 
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self  and  my  successors,  not  only 
the  independence,  but  also  the  per¬ 
fect  freedom  and  inviolability  of 
your  worship.  The  protestants 
have  always  proved  themselves  to 
be  good  citizens,  and  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  law.  Though  I  do  not 
profess  their  religion,  tell  them  that 
I  place  them  in  the  circle  of  my 
best  friends,” 

16. — Yesterday,  the  day  of  the 
/At,  his  majesty  having  received 
successively  her  majesty  the^em- 
press,  and  the  homage  of  the  prin¬ 
ces  and  the  princesses  of  his  family, 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the 
ladies  and  officers  of  his  household, 
as  well  as  those  of  her  majesty,  and 
others  of  tire  princes,  ministers,  and 
great  officers  of  the  empire,  the  di¬ 
plomatic  body,  and  the  members 
of  the  first  corps  of  the  state,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  metropolitan  church, 
where  the  empress  had  arrived  be¬ 
fore  him,  with  the  foreign  princes 
and  the  principal  authorities.  The 
houses  in  all  the  streets  through 
which  their  majesties  passed  were 
decorated  with  colours,  flowers, 
devices,  See.  while  a  considerable 
confluence  of  citizens  expressed 
•their  joy  and  affection  by  loud 
acclamations.  The  metropolitan 
church  was  ornamented  with  tapes¬ 
try  ;  the  choir  and  the  principal 
seats  in  the  nave  were  occupied  by 
the  public  bodies  invited  to  the  ce¬ 
remony.  Her  majesty  the  empress, 
the  princesses,  the  foreign  princes, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  the  ladies  and 
officers  of  their  majesties’  house¬ 
hold,  occupied  the  tribunes,  which 
were  richly  decorated ;  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  distinction  fill- 
•ed  the  other  part  of  the  choir  and 
the  nave,  while  the  body  of  the 
church  below  was  filled  by  the  im¬ 
mense  crowd  that  assembled  on  the 
occasion.  The  Te  Deum  composed 
by  M.  Lesucur,  director  of  his  ma¬ 


jesty^  band,  was  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  the  musicians 
of  the  chapel.  When  their  ma¬ 
jesties  returned  to  the  palace  of  the 
Thuilleries,  they  received  the 
same  testimonies  of  public  joy  and. 
gratitude.  The  day  was  entirely 
occupied  with  public  games  and 
fetes,  while  gaiety  was  displayed 
without  any  disorder.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  there  was  an  assembly  at 
court,  a  general  illumination,  and 
a  concert  at  the  Thuilleries  ;  and  at 
nine  o’clock  a  beautiful  -display  of 
fire-works  upon  the  Pont  Neufi— *. 
When  their  majesties  appeared  on 
the  great  balcony  of  the  Thuille- 
ries,  to  hear  the  concert  and  see  the 
fire-works,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude  was  renewed,  and  the 
immense  numbers  that  filled  the 
garden  of  the  palace  made  the  air 
resound  with  the  reiterated  shouts  of 
“  Tong  live  the  emperor  1”  “  Long 
live  the  empress  1” 

Admiralty -office,  Aug.  15. 

A  letter  from  lord  Gardner  (in 
which  he  strongly  recommends 
that  meritorious  officer  captain 
Dilkes)  introduces  the  following; 

Id.  M.  shop  Hazard,  off  the 
Per  tills,  Breton ,  July  27. 
Sir, — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  at  day-light  this 
morning  sixteen  of  the  enemyY  ves¬ 
sels  were  discovered  in  the  en» 
trance  of  the  Pertuis,  niaking 
the  eastward.  It  being  nearly  calm, 
and  no  chance  of  the  ships  closing 
with  them,  I  made  a  signal  for 
boats  to  chase,  which  was  obeyed 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  by  the 
brigs  you  honoured  me  with  pla¬ 
cing  under  my  command.  The 
boats  succeeded  in  capturing  nine 
chasse-marees,  two  of  them  bearing 
pendants,  and  armed  with  two 
pounders,  and  four  swivels ;  the 
crews  of  the  whole  having  taken 
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to  their  boats,  and  escaped  to  the 
shore  with  ail  their  papers :  the 
tenth  vessel  was  scuttled  by  the 
enemy,  and  sunk  just  as  the  boats 
were  taking  possession ;  the  re¬ 
maining  six  were  driven  on  shore, 
and  a  very  heavy  swell  setting  in, 
I  have  hopes  they  will  all  bulge. 
I  feel  additional  pleasure  in  this 
service  having  been  performed 
without  any  of  the  brave  fellow’s 
employed  in  the  boats  being  hurt, 
though  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry  from  troops  on  the  beach. — 
I  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  list  of  the 
vessels  captured  this  morning  by 
the  boats  of  the  Hazard,  Conflict, 
Growler,  and  Colpoys,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  that 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Ha¬ 
zard’s  and  other  boats  in  company, 
since  the  1st  of  April  last. 

Charles  Dilkes. 

French  vessels  taken  on  the  morn* 
mg  of  July  27. 

Chasse-rnarees. — LesDeux  Arms, 
armed  with  two  4-pounders — Les 
Trois  Frere  Horaces,  armed  with 
four  swivels — La  Veronique,  laden 
with  W'heat — Le  Sans  Pareil,  laden 
with  wheat — La  Marie  Fran  poise, 
in  ballast — La  Marie  Louise,  in 
ballast- — La.  Bonne  Janton,  in  bal¬ 
last — Le  Pascal,  in  ballast — Le 
Galisle,  -in  ballast — Name  un¬ 
known,  sunk  by  the  enemy  to  pre¬ 
vent  falling  into  our  hands — Name 
unknown,  armed  with  6  guns,  run 
on  shore  in  the  surf. 

Vessels  taken  and  destroyed  be¬ 
tween  April  1  and  June  10. 

Slooys. — La  Rosalie  and  Le 
Jeune  Marie. 

Chasse-marees. — La  Petit  Marie 
• — Le  Patriot — La  Marianne* — La 
Belle  Louise  Josephine — La  Marie 
Fran  poise — Name  unknown,  sunk 
by  the  batteries  after  being  taken 
possession  of.  C.  Dilkes. 
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IS. — The  finance  report,  which 
Mr.  Giles  wras  ready  to  present  to 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  last 
day  of 'the  last  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  when  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  unexpectedly  presented  himself, 
and  the  session  was  closed  by  a  pro¬ 
rogation,  has  been  printed,  and 
laid  before  the  house  of  commons. 
The  principal  point  and  feature  of 
it  is  as  follows : 

“  The  evidence  received  during 
the  last  session,  contains  an  account 
of  two  transactions  in  the.  pay-of¬ 
fice,  of  a  most  irregular  and  im¬ 
proper  kind,  which  were  disclosed 
on  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
accountant  in  that  office ;  by  whom 
it  was  stated  that  a  draft  for  7000/. 
payable  to  the  right,  hon.  Thomas 
Steele,  (at  that  time  one  of  the 
joint  pay-masters,)  or  bearer,  had 
been  drawn  by  the  cashier  on  the 
1 1th  of  May,  1799,  under  the  head 
of  extraordinaries  oi  the  army,  and 
entered  in  the  cash  account  of  the 
office,  with  Mr.  Steele’s  receipt  as 
a  voucher  5  and  that  another  sum 
of  12,000/.  was  drawn  for,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  and  receipt 
given  in  the  same  terms,  on  the  3d 
of  July  1800.  Of  these  two  sums, 
the  first  was  not  repaid  until  the  3d 
of  February,  1807  ;  nor  the  latter 
until  the  8th  of  April,  with  the  in¬ 
terest  upon  both  sums,  from  die 
date  of  their  issue  to  that  of  their 
repayment,  amounting  to  7,390/. 
13s.  * 

“  The  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Thomas ;  let¬ 
ters  of  earl  Temple,  (one  of  the 
joint  paymasters  in  1807)  addressed 
to  lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Rose,  and  lord  Harrowby  ;  three 
minutes  of  the  lords  of  the  treasurvy 
directing  what  steps  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  securing  the  sum  remain- 
ing  due  (for  the  first  sum  had  been 
repaid  previous  to  any  proceedings 
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of  the  board  of  treasury)  ;  minutes 
of  the  paymaster-general  entered 
in  the  book  of  the  office  ;  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  papers,  are  inserted  at 
length  in  the  appendix,  though  not 
perhaps  absolutely  necessary  for 
understanding  the  subject,  that  no 
circumstance  which  has  reference 
to  this  business  may  he  withheld 
from  observation.  But  the  part  to 
which  the  committee  think  it  most 
material  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  house,  is  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Steele  himself,  when  he  desired 
to  attend  the  former  committee  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1807,  and  made 
his  own  statement  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  relating  to  these  transac¬ 
tions.  He  said,  4  the  two  sums 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  were 
issued  by  my  direction,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they 
were  not  issued  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  ;  I  thought,  as  others  did  at 
the- time,  that  I  had  full  authority 
to  direct  the  issues.  I  was  urged 
to  do  so  by  private  considerations 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  which 
operated  at  that  time  upon  my 
mind  :  and  I  thought  that  by  di¬ 
recting  them  to  be  issued  to  my¬ 
self,  and  making  myself  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  n,  I  could  not  by  possi¬ 
bility  incur  the  suspicion  of  conceal¬ 
ment  or  fraud.  It  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  that  they  shquld  have  been  re¬ 
placed  in  a  very  short  time,  but  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  accomplish 
it :  they  remained  charged  against 
me  in  the  pay-office  book  till  the 
begirin  ng  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  former  of  these  two  sums  were 
repaid  ;  and  the  whole  subject  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  lately  under  the 
consideration  of  the  board  of  trea¬ 
sury,  they  have  directed  me  to  re¬ 
pay  the  remaining  sum  with  the  in¬ 
terest  due  upon  both  sums,  by  in¬ 
stalments,  1  at  stated  periods,  which 


I  have  engaged  to  do.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  defend  my 
conduct  in  this  instance,  which  I 
must  admit  to  have  been  incorrect* 
but  I  console  myself  with  thinking 
that  the  public  will  have  suffered  no 
loss.'*  And  being-  asked,  whether 
ne  knew  of  any  other  transaction  of 
the  same  kind,  during  the  time  he 
was  in  the  pay-office,  he  said,  4  I 
do  not.’  And  being  asked,  wbe- 
ther  he  knew  of  any  arrear  of  the 
like  nature  arising  from  die  trans- 
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actions  of  any  forfner  paymaster, 
he  said,  4  I  certainty  do  not  — ■ 
And  being  asked,  whether  airy  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  of" this  transaction 
by  the  treasury,  previous  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year,  he  said,  4  I 
apprehend  it  was  not  even  known 
to  the  treasury,  previous  to  this 
year.'  And  being  asked,  whether 
any  notice  was  taken  by  any  public 
office,  he  said,  4  Not  to  my  know¬ 
ledge/ 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  Mr.  Rose,  being  examined, 
said  that  the  facts  respecting  Mr. 
Steele  were  not  communicated  to 
him  until  the  10th  of  February, 
1806,  at  which  time  he  considered 
himself  as  entirely  out  of  office,  arid 
could  not  interfere  officially,  but 
he  desired  Mr.  Thomas  to  write  to 
Mr.  Steele ;  he  also  had  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  that  gentleman,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  upon  that 
subject,  the  answer  to  which  led 
him  to  rest  satisfied,  that  the  whole 
matter  would  '  be  communicated 
without  delay  to  lord  Grenville  or 
the  paymaster-general.  The  re¬ 
port  then  notices  two  sums  of 
110,000/.  paid  to  Boyd  and  Co.  for 
services  which  failed  ;  the  former 
of  which  was  repaid,  and  the  second 
was  not,  but  is  still  in  a  course  of 
legal  proceeding,  in  consequence 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  that  house.-— 
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The  report  concludes  with  suggest¬ 
ing  regulations  to  prevent  similar 
abuses. 

1 9. — Execution.  At  a  quarter  past 
eight  o’clock,  the  following  con¬ 
victs  were  executed,  pursuant  to 
their  sentence,  on  a  new  machine, 
opposite  Newgate  : — George  Finch 
and  Win,  Tomlinson,  for  return¬ 
ing  from  transportation,  and  Wm. 
Pearce,  for  horse-stealing.  Finch 
and  Tomlinson  ascended  first  on 
the  scaffold,  with  firmness  ;  and 
while  the  executioner  was  adjusting 
the  ropes,  they  conversed,  turned 
round  to  gaze  on  the  surrounding 
crowd,  and  were  launched  into* 
eternity  while  in  the  act  of  shaking 
hands.  Pearce  did  not  possess  so 
much  fortitude; — he  could  scarcely 
stand,  his  trembling  limbs  reluc¬ 
tantly  performed  their  office,  and 
he  did  not  once  even  raise  his  head 
after  he  ascended  the  scaffold. — 
They  were  all  very  well  dressed, 
and  seemed  to  die  penitent.  A  re¬ 
port  has  been  circulated,  that  Finch 
and  Tomlinson  were  the  men  who 
cut  and  mangled  the  watchman, 
&c.  in  Holborn,  in  attempting  to 
rob  a  waggon  ;  but  it  is  false  ;  the 
robbery  took  place  in  May,  and 
one  of  the  above  unfortunate  men 
did  not  escape  from  the  hulks  till 
June,  so  that  both  could  not  be  im¬ 
plicated  in  that  affair. 

c20. — A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  a 
few  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock, 
in  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Swan  and 
Son,  printers,  in  White  Lion-court, 
Fleet  street  (a  narrow  court,  near 
Crown- court. )  The  flames  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Heney  and  Co.  printers ;  Messrs. 
Birch  and  Soil,  paper-stainers  ;  and 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Crosby 
and  Co.  of  Stationers’-court,  all  cf 
which  were  parts  of  the  same  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  to  seven  houses  in 


Crown- court,  the  whole  of  which 
were  destroyed.  Several  other 
houses  were  materially  damaged* 
From  the  narrowness  of  the  court 
where  the  fire  broke  out,  and  of 
Crown-court,  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  rendering  assistance, 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  a 
scanty  supply  of  water.  Pipes  were 
at  length  conveyed  from  the  en¬ 
gines  through  some  houses  in  Wa>< 
ter-lane,  and  about  half-past  five 
in  the  morning  the  flames  were  got 
under.  The  houses  consumed  in 
Crown-court  were  inhabited  by  a 
great  number  of  families,  many  of 
whom  are  by  this  accident  re¬ 
duced  to  great  distress,  having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  furniture 
and  working  tools,  very  little  of 
which  were  insured.  There  are 
several  remarkable  circumstances 
relative  to  the  premises  in  White 
Lion-court,  that  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed,  which  are  worthy  of  notice.-— 
In  the  time  of  Richardson,  they 
were  the  king’s  printing-office,  in 
which  were  printed  all  the  acts  of 
parliament,  &c.  as  well  as  the  first 
editions  of  the  popular  novels  of 
that  celebrated  writer ;  some  of 
which,  through  the  improper  con¬ 
duct  of  the  persons  in  the  office,  who 
purloined  the  printed  sheets,  were* 
published  in  Ireland  before  they 
had  appeared  in  England.  The 
building  in  question  was  let  on  lease 
a  lew  years  ago  to  Messrs.  Swan 
and  Son,  printers ;  Messrs.  Heney 
and  Co.  of  the  same  profession  ;  and 
to  Messrs.  Birch  and  Son,  paper- 
stainers  ;  and  all  the  ground  floor, 
nearly  100  feet  square,  were  the 
warehouses  of  Messrs.  Crosby  and 
co.  of  Stationers’-court,  'in  which 
were  deposited  all  their  extensive 
stock  of  new  quire  books,  which 
could  not  be  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
mises  where  their  business  is  carried 
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on*  A  considerable  part  of  this 
property  was  insured  at  the  Phoenix 
fire-office,  as  well  as  their  interest 
in  the  lease  in  the  two  other  offices  ; 
but  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Co.  wall  ne¬ 
vertheless  sustain  a  serious  loss,  in 
consequence  of  having,  within  a 
short  time,  removed  books  into  the 
premises  to  the  amount  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds ;  consisting  of 
the  various  stock,  cleared  from 
their  different  printers  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  fire.  The  property 
of  Messrs.  Heney  and  Co.  is  in¬ 
sured  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  like  precaution  was  not  taken 
by  Messrs.  Swan  and  Son.  No 
part  of  the  stock  in  either  of  the 
printing-offices,  or  in  Crosby  and 
Co.’s  warehouse  were  saved,  owing 
to  the  buildings  being  in  such  a  con¬ 
fined  situation :  and  such  was  the 
quantity  of  paper  destroyed,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  flames,  that  in 
the  morning  St.  James’s  park  and 
part  of  Westminster  were  found 
strewed  with  pieces  of  burnt  paper, 
being  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  place  of  confla¬ 
gration.  The  fire  first  commenced 
from  a  chimney  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Swan.  No  endeavour  was  made 
in  the  first  instance  to  extinguish  the 
Are,  through  an  erroneous  supposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  best  way  of  clearing 
the  chimney  was  to  let  it  burn  out. 
It  was  found,  however,  when  too 
late  for  remedy,  that  the  flames 
had  communicated  to  some  wood¬ 
work  contiguous  to  the  chimney ; 
and  in  a,  house  the  interior  divi¬ 
sions  of  which  were  of  lath  and 
plaster,  dry  deals,  or  old  wainscot, 
and  every  room,  more  or  less,  fill¬ 
ed  with  paper,  plain  or  printed, 
when  the  fire  got  head,  a  general 
conflagration  was  scarcely  avoid- 
able.  • 
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— Bow-street,  Evan  Evans  was 
charged  on  suspicion  of  stealing 
two  gold  seals,  the  property  of  Mr, 
.Rogers,  of  Cockspur  street,  jewel¬ 
ler.  On  Wednesday  the  prisoner 
went  to  the  prosecutor's  shop,  said 
he  was  a  messenger  belonging  to 
the  secretary -of- state’s  office,  and 
was  sent  by  a  gentleman  belonging 
to  that  office,  who  wished  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  gold  seals,  and  he  was 
to  take  him  some  to  look  at.  The 
shopman  sent  a  lad  with  him,  with 
instructions  either  to  bring  back  the 
seals  or  the  money.  ,  The  prisoner 
conducted  the  lad  up  the  great 
staircase  of  the  Treasury,  towards 
the  secretary-or-state’s  office  ;  and 
when  he  got  to  the  door,  desired 
the  lad  to  give  him  the  seals,  and 
he  would  bring  them  back  to  him, 
or  the  money,  which  the  lad  com¬ 
plied  with.  The  prisoner  returned 
to  the  lad  in  about  a  minute,  and 
told  him  the  gentleman  was  stepped 
out,  and  would  return  in  about  half 
an  hour,  when  he  would  return  the 
seals  or  the  money,  and  the  lad  re¬ 
turned  home.  On  Thursday  the 
prisoner  called  at  another  shop  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Rogers,  in  the 
Strand,  mounted  on  a  very  fine 
horse,  and  saw  Mr.  R.  hie  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  got  the  seals  from  his  other 
shop,  on  Wednesday,  and  apolo¬ 
gised  for  not  having  returned  them 
or  the  monev  ;  he  assured  him  the 
seals  were  for  Mr.  Nepean,  the  soa 
of  sir  Evan  Nepean,  who  had  gone 
out  of  town  very  unexpectedly, — 
Mr.  Rogers,  however,  toot  satisfied 
with  this  tale,  made  inquiries,  and 
found  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a 
messenger  to  the  secretary-of- state, 
but  that  he  had  been  a  messenger 
to  the  Admiralty,  but  had  been 
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discharged  about  three  years  since. 
Mr.  R.  could  not  learn  that  Mr. 
Nepean,  or  any  gentleman  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  secretary-of-state’s  office, 
had  sent  for  any  seals  ;  he  therefore 
gave  information  at  this  office. — 
On  Friday,  Taunton,  the  officer, 
observed  the  prisoner  riding  in  the 
Park  on  a  very  handsome  horse, 
and  contrived  to  net  to  the  Horse 

„  O 

Guards  bef  ore  him,  where  he  seized 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  office. — 
The  seals  belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers 
were  hanging  to  the  prisoner’s 
Watch.  Prisoner  said,  he  had  been 
known  to  sir  Evan  Nepean  twenty 
years,  that  he  had  got  him  ap¬ 
pointed  a  messenger  to  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  persisted  that  Mr.  Ne¬ 
pean  sent  him  for  the  seals;  he  said 
the  horse  he  rode  was  his  own,  that 
he  kept  it  in  his  stable,  with  ten 
others,  attached  to  his  house  in 
Pimlico,  and  that  he  was  shortly  to 
be  brought  into  parliament.  Mr. 
Nares  told  him  he  must  commit 
him  for  further  examination,  till 
Mr.  Nepean  could  attend. 

23. — Died  at  her  houseat  Bromp- 
ton,  in  her  72d  year, Maria  duchess 
of  Gloucester.  Her  death  was  unex¬ 
pected,  for  it  was  preceded  by  only 
a  short  indisposition.  She  has  sum 
vived  the  late  duke  almost  2  years, 
his  royal  highness  having  died  Aug. 
25,  1805;  and  was  countess-dow¬ 
ager  of  Waldegrave  when  she  mar¬ 
ried  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Sept. 
6,  1766.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  her  death  was  an  effusion  of  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. — 
Her  grace  had  been  incapable  of 
much  exertion  lately,  but  did  not 
complain  of  serious  indisposition  till 
the  19th,  when  her  symptoms  were 
such  as  to  occasion  some  anxiety, 
but  no  alarm.  On  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  however,  after  having 
slept  nearly  six  hours,  she  was  seiz¬ 


ed  with  great  oppression  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  which  con¬ 
tinued,  with  but  little  mitigation, 
throughout  the  day,  and  at  length 
terminated  her  life.  The  duchess 
was,  with  the  exception  of  earl 
CLolmondeley,  the  only  surviving 
lineal  descendant  of  that  great  mi¬ 
nisterial  character  sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  K,  G.  Her  royal  highness: 
wras,  by  the  male  line,  the  grand¬ 
daughter,' — the  noble  earl,  in  the  fe¬ 
male  line,  the  great-grandson— off 
sir  Robert. 

Bow-street,  25. -Thomas  Weston, 
proprietor  and  driver  of  aTurnham- 
Green  stage-coach,  was  brought 
up  on  the  charge  of  stealing  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Lingard, 
of  the  Pmebuck  public-house,  on 
Turnham  Green,  on  Wednesday, 
bank-notes  and  money  to  the. 
amount  of  near  60/.. 

Mrs.  Lingard,  in  her  testimony,, 
alleged,  that  she  had  received ; 
from  her  husband,  on  Tuesday  last, 
four  bank-notes  for  10/.  each,  and. 
three  For  57.  each,  which  she  in¬ 
closed  in  a  small  round  box,  which 
she  put  into  a  drawer  belonging  to 
a  chest  of  drawers  in  her  bar  ;  the. 
prisoner  was  present  at  the  time, 
and  saw  her  lock  the  drawer.  The.1 
next  day,  about  two  o’clock,  she' 
had  occasion  again  to  resort  to  the. 
box,  and  to  put  into  it  51.  in  silver, 
at  which  time  she  saw  the  notes  — ■ 
While  she  was  closing  the  drawer, 
the  prisoner  drove  up  to  the  door 
on  his  coach-box,  and  came  down, 
and  went  into  the  bar,  and  placed, 
his  back  against  the  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers.  Mrs.  L.  had  forgotten  the 
key  in  that  drawer,  where  the  notes 
and  money  were  deposited,  and 
she  believed  it  was  not  even  locked. 
Her  attention  was  directed  to  serve 
some  person  at  the  bar-door  ;  and 
while  she  was  giving  that  person 
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change,  her  attention  was  arrested 
hy  a  noise  caused  by  the  falling  of 
some  account-books  and  table-linen, 
which  had  been  upon  the  drawers 
against  which  the  prisoner  placed 
his  back.  She  said  to  him,  “  Wal¬ 
ter,  what  are  you  about  ?”  He 
made  no  answer,  but  immediately 
quitted  the  bar,  mounted  his  seat, 
and  drove  off  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  She  instantly  examin¬ 
ed  the  drawers,  and  missed  the 
notes  and  money  ;  and  her  suspi¬ 
cions  naturally  falling  upon  the- 
prisoner,  she  took  the  necessary 
steps  for  his  apprehension. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence, 
asked  Mrs.  Lingard,  if  there  were 
not  other  persons  in  the  bar  at  the 
time  ;  but  she  said  positively,  there 
were  no  other  persons  near  the 
drawers  at  the  time  but  the  pri¬ 
soner. 

He  was  fully  committed  for  trial, 
and  the  parties  bound  over  to  pro¬ 
secute. 

The  prisoner  is,  we  understand, 
the  proprietor  of  three  stage¬ 
coaches,  that  ply  on  the  same  road. 

Evan  Evans  was  brought  up  for 
re-examination,  charged  with  steal- 
ing  gold  seals,  to  the  value  of  nine 
guineas,  from  Mr.  Rogers,  under 
pretence  that  he  was  a  messenger 
belonging  to  the  secretary-of-state’s 
office,  and  that  he  was  sent,  by  Mr. 
Nepean,  son  of  sir  Evan  Nepean. 
Molyneux  Hyde  Nepean  of  Fig*- 
tree-court,  Temple,  attended,  and 
said  he  was  sir  Evan  Nepean’s  son, 
and  knew  the  prisoner  ;  he  posi¬ 
tively  swore  he  never  sent  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Rogers  for 
any  seals,  or  directed  him  to  come 
to  the  secretary-of-state’s  officewith 
any,  from  Mr.  Rogers  or  any  other 
person  ;  and  further  said,  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  prisoner  for  five 
or  six' years  past. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  for 
1807. 


further  examination.  It  turns  out: 
that  this  fellow,  since  Ms  dismissal 
from  the  Admiralty  as  a  messenger* 
has  worn  his  medal,  and  passed  for 
a  messenger  in  London,  and  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  and  ob¬ 
tained  goods  by  this  means.  He 
travelled  in  post-chaises  without 
paying,  borrowed  great  coats.  Sec. 
frequently  assuming  the  name 
of  Mr.  Shawn  and  other  respectable 
messengers.  When  he  belonged 
to  the  Admiralty,  his  extravagant 
dress  and  mode  of  living  were  the 
subject  of  conversation.  He  was 
asked  once,  how  he  managed  to 
afford  so  many  new  clothes  ?  He 
very  composedly  answered,  that  he 
did  not  pay  for  them,  and  never 
intended  it.  Elis  introduction  to 
the  employment  of  a  spy  upon  the 
corresponding  society,  arose  from 
his  being  a  prisoner  in  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  a  companion  to  Martin, 
the  attorney,  who  drew  up  the  re-^ 
solutions  passed  at  Chalk  Farm,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  corresponding  so¬ 
ciety  :  at  this  time,  the  ptisoner’s 
wife  went  to  sir  E.  Nepean,  at  the 
secretary-of-state’s  office,  to  give 
information  of  the  political  cabals 
held  in  the  prison,  and  what  passed 
at  them  ;  the  prisoner  pretending 
to  be  a  zealous  friend  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  corresponding  soci¬ 
ety.  He  has  been  a  bankrupt  since 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  by  earl  Spencer. 

28. — Evan  Evans  underwent  an¬ 
other  examination,  when  a  new 
charge  was  made  against  him  of 
uttering  a  forged  bill  of  exchange, 
purporting  to  be  accepted  by  the 
chevalier  Ruspini,  with  intent  to 
defraud  Mr.  Patmore,  jeweller,  of 
Lud crate-hill.  Mr.  Patmore  said, 
that  on  the  5th  instant  the  prisoner 
came  to  his  shop,  and  looked  oiR 
a  gold  watch,  a  seal,  and  key,  and 
agreed  to  purchase  them  for  ten 
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guineas  ;  and  ifi  payment  tendered 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  1(7.  l(b.  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by,  William  Ruspini,  of 
Pall-mall,  TlrP  prisoner  told  him 
he  was  a  king’s  messenger;  and 
the  bill  beinv  drawn  oh  Mr.  Rus- 
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pini,  the  dentist,  of  Pall-mall,  and 
there  being  but  one  of  that  name 
in  Pall-mall,  he  had  no  doubt  it 
was  the  chevalier,  and  accordingly 
took  the  bill.  R.  Cripps,  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  Mr.  Patmore,  confirm¬ 
ed  the  above,  and  said,  that  in 
about  a  week  afterwards,  the  pri¬ 
soner  came  to  the  shop,  and  said 
he  had  broke  the  main-spring  of 
the  watch  he  had  purchased  there; 
left  it  to  be  repaired,  and  requested 
the  loan  of  another  while  that  was 
repairing:  he  accordingly  lent  him 
a  silver  wa:ch.  Taunton,  the  ofli- 
cer,  produced  the  watch  he  found 
upon  the  prisoner,  when  he  appre¬ 
hended  him,  which  proved  to  be 
the  same  which  Mr.  Patmore’s  ap¬ 
prentice  had  lent  him.  The  che¬ 
valier  Ruspini  said  his  Christian 
name  was  Bartholomew  ;  he  re¬ 
sided  in  Pall-mall ;  that  he  has  a 
son  whose  name  is  William,  but  he 
does  not  reside  in  Pall-mall ;  and, 
after  inspecting" the  bill  and  accept¬ 
ance,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  his  son’s  writing.  The  accept¬ 
ance  being  in  red  ink,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  having  said  he  was  present 
when  his  son  accepted  the  bill  in 
his  house,  he  positively  swore  lie 
never  ke*t  any  red  ink  in  his  house, 
and  that  he  never  was  present  when 
his  son  accepted  this,  or  any  other 
bill.  The  prisoner  was  committed 
for  further  examination. 

The  suspicions  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  the  fire  at  the'  hemp 
warehouse  in  Chatham  dock-yard 
happened,  induced  lord  Hawkes- 
bury  to  direct  Mr.  Read  to  go  to 
Chatham  to  investigate  the  busi¬ 


ness  in  a /Very  particular  manner; 
and  in  consequence  the  magistrate 
and  Mr.  Stafford  proceeded  in  their 
examination,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  sennight,  with  the  watch¬ 
man,  the  warehouseman,  and  other 
persons  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fire.  They 
learned  that  no  person  had  been  in 
the  warehouse  for  several  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  fire,  nor  had  any  door 
bpen  opened.  From  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  could  obtain,  there  is 

no  doubt  but  that  the  warehouse 

* 

was  wilfully  set  on  fire.  In  order 
* 

more  effectually  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
currence  of  a  similar  artempt,  the 
guards  have  been  doubled,  a  guard- 
boat  rows  from  one  end  of  the 
dock-yard  to  the  other  during  the 
night,  all  egress  from  the  lower 
gate  of  the  dock-yard  is  denied  to 
any  person  of  whatever  situation, 
and  no  person,  not  even  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  yard,  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  it  after  nine  o’clock. 

Admiralty -office,  Aug.  29. 

Clyde ,  off  Fecamp ,  Aug.  25. 

Sir, — I  this  morning  observed  a 
coasting  sloop  passing  along  the 
enemy’s  shore  from  the  westward, 
with  a  very  light  breeze,  and  order¬ 
ed  lieut.  Strong,  with  the  boats  of 
tli  is  sloop,  to  intercept  her  between 
Ypont  and  Fecamp.  She  ran  on¬ 
shore  near  the  former  place,,  the 
battery  of  which  opened  a  fire  ©n 
the  boats  on  approaching  :  she  was* 
besides,  defended  by  two  parties  of 
men  with  musketry,  one  stationed 
on  the  beach,  ‘the  other  on  the 
cliffs,  as  well  as  by  a  field-piece  and 
mortar.  The  fire  of  musketry  was 
silenced,,  and  the  men  dispersed, 
by  a  few  steady  vollies  from  our 
boats ;  and  though  these  were 
struck  in  several  places,  the  sloop 
was  towed  off  without  a  man  on 
our  side  being  hurt,  notwithstand¬ 
ing 
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mg  the  tide  forced  them  to  cross 
with  her  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of 
Fecamp  ari point-blank  distance.— * 
She  is  named  Les  Trcis  Securs,  of 
Caen,  laden  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  bound,  I  believe,  to  Boulogne ; 
but  no  papers  were  found  on  board 
her.  1  cannot  praise  too  highly 
the  conduct  of  lieut.  Strong  in  this 
little  affair  ;  and  I  learn  from  him, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that 
every  commendation  is  deserved 
by  the  other  officers  and  men  em¬ 
ployed.  I  am,  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen, 

SEPTEMBER. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
GLOUCESTER. 

1. — About  half-past  one  o’clock, 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  duchess 
of  Gloucester  were  removed  from 
the  family  residence  at  Bromp^ 
ton,  for  interment  in  Sc.  George’s 
chapel,  Windsor.  About  six  in 
the  morning  the  volunteers  of 
Brompton  and  Kensington  beat 
to  arms.  After  assembling,  to  a 
man,  on  parade,  they  proceeded  to 
the  court-yard  of  Gloucester  lodge, 
with  muffled  drums,  See.  About 
eleven  arrived  the  hearse,  and  six 
mourning  coaches  and  six.  Soon 
after  twelve  appeared  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Clarence’s  private 
coaches,  with  six  horses  to  each  ; 
the  duke  of  Gloucester’s  chariot 
and  six;  the  dushess’s  (decea¬ 
sed)  coach  and  six  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cess  Sophia’s.  About  half-past 
twelve  the  attendants  began  to 
form  the  procession,  and  the  caval¬ 
cade  commenced,  preceded  by  the 
volunteers  with  the  usual  insignia 
of  respect  observed  on  such  melan¬ 
choly  occasions  ;  the  band  playing, 
with  muffled  drums,  “  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul-”  Ten  horsemen 
preceded  the  hearse,  and  the  usual 
mutes  attended  ;  behind  the  coach 


belonging  to  the  deceased  stood  six 
footmen,  and  four  behind  that  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  pro¬ 
cession  moved  slowly  to  Brentford, 
where  the  volunteers  where  relieved 
by  those  of  the  latter  district,  in¬ 
cluding  the  XsleWorth.  It  was  not 
until  the  procession  reached  Staines 
that  the  feathers  and  escutcheons 
were  placed  on  the  hearse,  Sec.  thus 
conforming  to  the  etiquette  observ¬ 
ed  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  duke. 
The  processioti  reached  Windsor 
about  half-past  eight  o’clock.  The 
funeral  took  place  by  torch  light. 
It  was  received  by  all  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  choir,  who  sang 
the  funeral  services.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  the  chief  mourner. 
His  highness  was  followed  by  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  duchess’s  relations  and 
particular  friends.  The  funeral 
service  was  performed  by  the  dean 
of  Windsor.  In  consequence  of 
particular  injunctions  left  by  her 
highness,  the  ceremony  of  laying 
in  state  did  not  take  place. 

2. — A  vessel,  upon  a  new  and 
curious  construction,  projected  by 
lord  Stanhope,  has  undergone  the 
inspection  of  several  gentlemen 
skilled  in  naval  architecture.  It 
some  time  since  suggested  itself  to 
his  lordship,  that  the  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  ship’s  missing  stays, 
as  it  is  termed,  might  be  obviated, 
and  that  vessels  might  be  navigated 
in  a  better  way  than  they  are  at 
present.  •  His  lordship  set  about  the 
investigation,  and  has  produced  ;f 
vessel  that  will  rtt  all  times  answer 
the  helm  ;  and  while  there  is  a  plank 
standing  will  be  perfectly  manage¬ 
able  at  sea.  It  is  by  a  sort  of  lee- 
board,  affixed  on  each  side  the 
ship’s  waist,  which  his  lordship 
terms  gills,  Und  which  are  so  ma¬ 
naged  as  to  give  the  required  di¬ 
rection,  The  vessel  is  also  built 
,  '  s  (N  2)  without 
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without  a  keel,  his  lordship  being 
of  opinion  that  that  part  of  a  ship 
prevents  its  velocity  through  the 
water,  from  the  increased  resist¬ 
ance  it  prodaces. 

10 — Bow- street.  G-.  Paltrier,  a 
sorter  of  letters  in  the  general  post- 
office,  was  charged  with  stealing  a 
4(7.  bank  note  from  a  letter  in  the 
post-office,  and  Joseph  Inman  with 
receiving  the  same.  It  appeared 
that  a  letter  was  put  into  the  post- 
office,  with  a  40/.  bank  note  in  it, 
directed  to  a  person  at  Oakhamp- 
ton,  on  the  5th  of  August,  and 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  that  place 
on  the  7th ;  but  not  coming  to 
hand,  information  was  given  at  the 
post-office,  and  the  agents  sent  a 
description  of  the  note  to  the  bank, 
where  it  was  discovered  that  it  had 
been  paid  in  on  the  7th  of  August, 
and  six  57  and  five  27  notes  given 
in  exchange  for  it.  On  examining 
the  indorsement  and  the  hand-wait¬ 
ing  of  the  sorters  on  duty  on  the 
5th  of  August,  suspicion  fell  upon 
the  prisoner ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Mr.  Parkin,  the  solicitor  to 
tire  post-office,  and  the  officers, 
went  to  his  lodging  inTook’s-court, 
Cursitcr-street,  and  took  him  into 
custody.  Inman  was  with  him, 
whom  they  likewise  took  into  cus¬ 
tody  ;  and  it  appeared  that  three 
of  the  57  notes  which  had  been  paid 
by  the  bank  in  exchange  for  the 
407  he  paid  to  Mr.  Steven  ton,  in 
the  Strand.  Palmer  declared  his 
innocence  in  the  most  positive 
tfcrms,  and  signed  tire  account  he 
gave  with  a  deal  of  composure. — 
Inman  stated,  that  on  the  3d  or 
4th  of  August,  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Covent-garden  market  to 
purchase  vegetables,  in  Burlington- 
gardens  he  picked  up  a  twisted 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  supposed 
contained  thread  or  tape,  but  on 
opening  it  he  discovered  four  5/, 
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bank  notes,  three  of  which  he  paid 
to  Mr.  Steventon.  Pie  said  he  had 
known  Palmer  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  he  was  in  Palmer’s  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
a  green  cloth  to  clean  it.  Mr.  Par¬ 
kin  told  him  that  it  was  impossible 
his  account  could  be  true,  as  he 
said  he  found  the  notes  on  the  3d  or 
4th  of  August,  whereas  they  were 
not  issued  from  the  bank  till  the 
7th  :  he  however  persisted  in  his 
statement,  and  signed  it  with  firm¬ 
ness.  He  was  committed  for  furth¬ 
er  examination  to  New  Prison, 
and  Palmer  to  the  house  of  cor¬ 
rection. 

IS. — Dreadful  Event.  In  the 
morning,  about  ten  minutes  before 
eight,  the  corning  mill,  forming 
part  of  the  royal  powder  works, 
near  Paver  sham,  blew  up  with  a 
dreadful  explosion  ;  and  six  men 
who  were  at  work  in  the  mill  at  the 
time,  and  three  horses,  fell  victims 
in  consequence.  Py  what  accident 
the  explosion  took  place  is  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  ruin 
and  devastation  it  occasioned  is 
scarcely  to  be  described  ;  the  build¬ 
ing  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
the  timbers  splintered  and  dispersed 
in  every  direction  to  some  rods  di¬ 
stance,  and  the  massive  press  and 
mill-wheels  displaced  and  thrown 
many  feet  distant  from  their  ori¬ 
ginal  position ;  the  trees  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  were  much  torn  and  disfigur¬ 
ed,  and  a  building  called  the  Re- 
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ceiving  House,  separated  from  the 
mill  only  by  a  slight  plantation, 
was  also  damaged  ;  fortunately  it 
was  empty,  or  the  consequences 
must  have  been  dreadful.  The 
quantity  of  composition  contained 
in  the  mill  was  oi.Olb.  the  usual 
charge  received  twice  a  day  from 
the  grinding  house  ;  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  worker  had  left  the  mill  just  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
plosion. 
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plosion.  The  names  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  were  John  Scott,  William 
Elliott,  John  Sampson,  who  were 
married  ;  Geo.  Blunn  and  Daniel 
Tappenden,  who  were  each  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  two  children  ;  and 
Andrew  Shilling,  unmarried,  who 
has  left  considerable  property  in  the 
funds. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

21.  — Edward  Gilson  stood  capi¬ 
tally  indicted  for  wilfully  and  felo¬ 
niously  setting  fire  to  a  certain 
house,  then  in  his  possession,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  corporation  of 
the  London  Assurance  ComDany, 
on  the  5th  of  August  last.  The 
prisoner  was  also  charged,  in  a 
third  count  of  the  same  indictment, 
with  having  set  nre  to  it  with  intent 
to  injure  the  landlord  and  lessor  of 
the  said  premises.  After  a  trial  of 
great  length  ML  Justice  Heath  re¬ 
capitulated  the  evidence  to  the  jury, 
who  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  bn 
the  two  first  counts  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  ;  but  judgment  was  respited. 
The  trial  lasted  five  hours. 

22.  — James  Bullock  wasindicted 
for  that  he,  having  been  duly  de¬ 
clared  a  bankrupt,  under  the  great 
seal  ot  England,  and  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy  having  been  in  con¬ 
sequence  duly  issued  against  his 
estate  and  effects,  did  feloniously 
conceal  and  embezzle  property  in 
his  possession,  to  the  amount  of 
800/.  with  intent  to  defraud  the  as¬ 
signees  under  the  statute  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  trial  occupied  the 
court  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon.  The  pri¬ 
soner,  in  defence,  entered  into  a 
long  statement  of  his  situation. — . 
He  argued  that  he  had  not  become 
a  bankrupt,  nor  had  been  made 
one  according  to  the  due  and  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Heath  observed,  that 
had  seldom  seen  a  case  more 
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apparent  or  more  clearly  made  out. 
The  fact  of  the  prisoner  lodging  his 
money  with  Messrs.  Farquhar  and 
Herries,  under  the  feigned  name 
of  Brown,  was  a  thing  that  no 
honest  bankrupt  would  have  done. 
Besides,  the  prisoner  had  not  dis¬ 
avowed  the  commission  issued  a- 
gainst  him  ;  and  therefore,  upon 
every  ground  that  he  could  possibly 
suggest  to  his  own  mind  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoner,  there  appeared  to  him 
to  be  no  pretence  for  the  defence 
he  had  attempted  to  set  up. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  Guilty — death. 

24. — This  day  the  sessions  ended, 
when  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  J.  Green,  for  stealing  in  a  dwell¬ 
ing-house  ;  A.  Munro,  for  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Emily  Wyatt  Dobbs  ;  Mary 
Duffy  and  Robert  Smith,  alias  Ro¬ 
bert  fitting  Smith,  for  uttering 
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counterfeit  coin,  having  before 
been  convicted  of  a  similar  offence  ; 
G.  Hurst,  for  a  highway  robbery  ; 
Catherine  Forrester  for  stealing 
goods  privately  in  a  shop;  Eliza 
Kelly,  for  stealing  goods  from  the 
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person  ;  J.  Cotter,  for  stealing  4<7/. 
and  upwards  in  a  dwelling-house  ; 
and  J.  Bullock,  for  embezzling  his 
effects  t£>  defraud  his  creditors. 

Elizabeth  Dudley  and  Richard 
Steinbank  were  ordered  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  14? 
years  ;  and  29  for  seven  years  ;  se¬ 
ven  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  house 
of  correction  at  Cierkenwell  for  one 
year ;  28  in  the  same  gaol  for  six 
months  ;  nine  in  Newgate,  for  va¬ 
rious  periods  ;  three  to  he  privately 
and  three  publickly  whipped  ;  two 
judgment  respited  ;  and  40  were 
discharged  by  proclamation. 

'When  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns 
asked  the  prisoners,  what  they  had 
to  say  why  judgment  of  death 
should  not  be  passed' upon  them, 
(N  3)  Bullockt 
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Bullock,  the  bankrupt,  addressed 
the  court  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
and  presented  a  string  of  legal  ob¬ 
jections,  which  he  wished  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judges.  The  re¬ 
corder  told  him  these  objections 
had  been  fully  considered  on  his 
trial,  and  he  must  proceed  to  the 
performance  of  his  painful  duty. 
He  then  pronounced  sentence  ;  ab¬ 
ler  which  Bullock  once  more  ad¬ 
dressed  the  court.  He  said  the 
judge’s  speech  had  sunk  deep  into 
his  heart,  and  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  the  distress 
and  misery  of  those  1  relatives  and 
friends  he  and  his  unhappy  fellowrs 
might  leave  behind  them.  It  was 
a  dreadful  consideration ;  and  urged 
him  once  more  to  solicit  a  merciful 
representation  of  his  case  to  his  so¬ 
vereign.  Life,  he  said,  was  of  lit¬ 
tle  consequence  to  himself — he 
could  resign  it  with  firmness — but 
a  re nard  for  his  wife  and  friends 

O 

made  him  anxious  to  preserve  it, 
and  to  ask  that  mercy  which  other¬ 
wise  he  should  be  wholly  indifferent 
about. 

By  the  sixty-fourth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  society  of  methodists, 
it  appears,  from  the  returns,  that 
an  increase  of  84-99  members  has 
teen  made  to  the  society  within 
these  kingdoms  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year : — a  number  materially 
exceeding  the  increase  in  any  for-? 
mer  year.  Thirty  preachers  have 
this  year  been  admitted  on  trial, 
Upwards  of  50  new  chapels  are  to 
be  built,  and  the  funds  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  are  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition. 

28. — The  new  sheriffs,  attended 
by  the  heads  of  their  respective 
companies,  proceeded  in  state  from 
Draper’s  Hall  to  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  from  thence,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  city  officers,  to  Guildhall, 
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where,  after  the  usual  formalities* 
Christopher  Smith,  esq.  citizen  and. 
draper,  and  Richard  Phillips,  esq. 
citizen  and  stationer,  were  sworn 
in  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  sheriffs  of  the  county  of  Mid*: 
dlesex. 

Tuesday  being  Michaelmas-day,' 
there  was  a  common  hall  assembled, 
at  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  chief  magistrate  for  the 
ensuing  year,  when  John  Ansley,, 
esq.  alderman  and  leather-seller,' 
one  of  the  candidates  sent  up  by- 
their  choice,  was  elected  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  lord  mayor  for  the  ensuing,; 
year.  The  lord  mayor  elect  then 
came  forward  to  express  his  thanks, 
for  the  high  honour,  &c,  which  he. 
did  in  the  accustomed  phrases. 

30. — A  comettraade  its  appea¬ 
rance  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.— 
Its  place  formed  nearly  a  right  an¬ 
gle  with  the  bright  star  Arcturus,- 
and  the  elegant  constellation  Coro¬ 
na,  or  the  Northern  Crown,  and. 
set  almost  due  west  about  eight 
o’clock.  Its  appearance  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye  was  that  of  a  star  of  the. 
first  magnitude,  having  a  very  di¬ 
stinguishable  beam  ofliq;ht  ornebu- 
losity,  extending  to  the  left  or  south,1 
of  its  body,  of  about  a  foot  or  181 
inches  in  length.  The  colour  of 
the  whole  was  very  white.  It  con*» 
tinued  visible  about  2  months; 
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2.-— A  court  martial  was  held  on 
board  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  in, 
Hamoaze,  Plymouth,  on  charges 
exhibited  by  captain  Dilkes,  of  his 
majesty’s  ship  Hazard,  against 
kVm.  Berry,  first-iieut.  of  the  said 
ship,  for  a  breach  of  the  2d  and 
29th  articles ;  the  former  respect¬ 
ing  uncleanness,  and  the  latter  the 
horrid  crime  which  delicacy  forbids 
us  to  mention.  T.  Gibbs,  a  boy 
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belonging  to  the  ship,  proved  the 
offence,  as  charged  to  have  been 
committed  Aug.  23,  1807-  Seve¬ 
ral  other  witnesses  were  called  in 
corroboration  ;  among  whom  was 
JEliz.  Bowden,  the  little  female, 
who  has  been  on  board  the  Hazard 
these  eight  months.  Curiosity  had 
prompted  her  to  look  through  the 
key-hole  of  the  cabin  door,  and  it 
was  thus  she  became  possessed  of 
the  evidence  she  gave.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  long  jacket  and  blue 
trowsers.  The  evidence  being 
heard  in  support  of  the  charges, 
and  the  prisoner  not  being  prepared 
to  enter  upon  his  defence,  he  beg¬ 
ged  time,  which  the  court  granted, 
until  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday,  at 
which  hour  the  court  assembled 
again  ;  and  having  heard  what  the 
prisoner  had  to  oiler  in  his  defence, 
and  maturely  and  deliberately 
weighed  and  considered  the  same, 
the  court  were  of  opinion  that  the 
charges  had  been  fully  proved,  and 
did  adjudge  the  said  Wm.  Berry  to 
be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  such 
one  of  his  majesty’s  ships,  and  at 
such  time,  as  the  right  hon.  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
shall  direct.  Sir.  J.T.  Duckworth 
was  the  president.  The  prisoner 
was  executed  Nov.  1 . 

7.— At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
a  fire  was  discovered  at  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread’s  brewery,  in  Chiswell-street, 
From  the  vast  extent  of  the  premi¬ 
ses,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wood 
which  it  contains,  the  greatest 
alarm  was  spread  among  the  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  fortunately  the  flames 
were  subdued  before  they  had  done 
any  very  material  damage.  A 
number  of  engines  were  on  the  spot 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  fire  ;  but  it  is  rather 
singular  that  the  flames  contributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  extinguish¬ 
ing  of  themselves ;  for  they  burned 
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down  the  pillars  on  which  a  vat 
containing  2071  barrels  of  beer 
srood  ;  the  vat  fell,  and  the  flames^ 
were  extinguished  by  the  torrent  ot 
beer  which  flowed  from  the  vat. 

15. — Near  the  close  of  the  per¬ 
formance  at  Sadlers  Wells,  some 
persons  in  liquor,  quarreling,  ex¬ 
claimed  “  a  fight !  a  fight  1” —  This 
was  mistaken  for  a  cry  of  “  fire  V7 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  house 
was  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
people  ii)  the  gallery,  pit,  and 
boxes,  all  thronged  to  the  doors, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  escape, 
fell  over  one  another ;  but  the 
principal  pressure  was* on  the  gal¬ 
lery  staircase,  where  30  persons 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. — - 
Indeed  no  one  was  killed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house.  It  was  in 
vain  the  performers  and  the  ma¬ 
nagers  assured  the  audience  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear ; — -that  the 
alarm  was  a  false  one,  and  that 
there  was  no  fire.  The  managers 
even  attempted  to  address  the  au¬ 
dience  through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
but  in  vain,  the  tumult  continued  ; 
a  horrible  discord  of  screams,  oaths, 
and  exclamations  reigned  through¬ 
out,  and  the  people  still  hurried  to 
get  clear  of  the  theatre.  Some, 
finding  the  avenues  completely 
choked  up,  dropped  from  the  gal¬ 
lery  into  the  pit,  and  not  one  of 
those  who  so  made  their  escape  was 
injured;  others  forced  their  way 
through  the  private  passages  into 
the  theatre,  and  descended  the 
stage.  The  managers  were  alike 
active  on  the  outside  of  the  theatre,  v 
and  stationed  persons  at  the  several 
doors  to  take  care  of  those  who 
might  be  found  fainting  in  the 
crowd,  or  should  need  assistance. 
Near  thirty  persons  were  presently 
brought  into  the  proprietors’ 
room,  eighteen  of  whom  were 
wholly  deprived  of  life,  and  the 
(N  4)  remainder 
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remainder  in  a  state  of  apparent 
death.  By  the  timely  arrival, 
however,  of  medical  assistance, 
many  were  saved  ;  and  among  the 
number  was  an  athletic  man,  who 
had  been  laid  out  am  one;  the  dead, 
but,  being  let  blood,  and  suddenly 
reviving,  looked  round  him,  and 
the  fhst  object  that  struck  him  was 
his  wife,  tying-  dead  beside  him. 
The  poor  fellow  became  frantic, 
and  was  carried  away  in  a  state  of 
desperation. — Two  yomen  were 
removed  with  fractured  limbs,  one 
of  whom  could  just,  articulate  that 
she  lived  at  the  Temple  coffee- '' 
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house.  Many  others  were  sent  off 
to  the  London  hospital,  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  alarm.  The  friends 
of  the  individuals  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed,  continued  corning  during  the 
whole  of  the  night.  On  the  first 
cry  of.  fire,  though  they  knew  the 
alarm  to  be  false,  the  managers 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  used  every  precaution 
to  facilitate  the  egress  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  It  was  a  benefit  night,  and 
the  house  was  supposed  to  have 
had  near  2000  persons  in  it. 

The  Clerkenweli  volunteers  at¬ 
tended  on  Friday  morning,  to  keep 
the  mob  from  entering  the  theatre  ; 
and  at  ten  o’clock,  George  Hodg¬ 
son,  esq.  the  coroner  for  the  di¬ 
strict,  attended  with  his  jury,  in 
the  proprietors’  room,  who  having- 
first  inspected  the  theatre,  and 
found  that  no  fire  had  taken  place, 
nor  any  part  of  the  building  given 
way,  proceeded  to  take  a  view  of 
the  following  bodies,  which  lay 
dead  in  the  house: — 

1.  John  Labdon,  aged  20,  of  No. 

7,  Bell-yard,  Temple  Bar. 

.  2.  Rebecca  Ling,  Bridge- court, 

Cannon-row,  Westminster. 

3.  Eclw.  Bland,  aged  28,  No.  13, 
Bear- st.  Leicester-fields. 


4.  John  Greenwood,  King-street, 

Hoxton-square. 

5.  Sarah  Chalkeldy,  of  No.  24, 

Qxfqrd  Road. 

6.  Roda  Wall,  aged  16,  of  the 

Crooked  Bill,  Hoxton. 

7.  Mary  Evans,  Market-street, 

Shoreditch. 

8.  Caroline  Terrill,  Rlough-st* 

Whitechapel. 

9.  William  Pincks,  aged  17>  of 

Hoxton-market, 

10.  James  Phelliston,  aged  3(), 

White-Lion  sir.  Pentonville. 

11.  Edw.  Clements,  aged  13,  Pa? 

radise-court,  Battle-bridge. 

12.  J.  Groves,  a  servant  with  Mr. 


Taylor,  Hoxton-square. 

13.  Benjamin  Price,  a  lad  about 

12  years  old,  of  No.  33, 
Lime-street,  Leacienhall-st. 

14.  Eliz.  Margaret  Ward,  No.  20, 

Plum-street,  Bloomsbury. 

15.  Lydia  Carr,  No.  23.  Peerless 

Pool,  City  Road. 

16.  J.  Ward,  aged  16,  Glass-house 

h  7  O  7 

yard,  Goswell  street. 

17*  Charles  Judd,  aged  20,  Ar¬ 
tillery,  bin  e,  Bishopsgate-st. 
IS.  Rebecca  Saunders,  9  years  old. 
No.  42,  IJraper’s-b  Tidings, 
London  Wall. 

The  persons  who  had  caused  die 
alarm,  and  who  it  was  proved  were 
very  riotous  were  afterwards  tried, 
for  the  same  and  convicted.  4  hey 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

20.—  Dreadful  murder.  Mr.  Bore- 
ham,  a  respectable  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  has  been  many 
years  a  resident  at  Iioddesdon  :  his 
house  is  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill 


beyond  that  town,  about  200  yards 
from  the  market-house.  Fie  had  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Warner,  brass-founder,  of 


the  Crescent,  Kingsland-road,  and 
also  of  the  Cn.  cent,  Jewin-street. 
Mrs.  Warner  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  her  parents  for  several  days; 
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and  on  Tuesday  evening,  a  Mrs. 
Jiummerstone,  who  superintended, 
as  housekeeper,  the  business  of  the 
Black  Lion  at  Hoddesdon,  was  at 
Mr.  Boreham5  s  house,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  invitation;  to  spend 
the  evening  with  the  family.  The 
company  assembled  in  the  parlour 
were,  Mr.  Boreham,  a  very  old 
gentleman,  affected  by  the  palsy ; 
Jiis  wife,  four  daughters,  Anne, 
Elizabeth,  Sarah,,  and  Mrs.  War¬ 
ner. — About  a  quarter  past  nine, 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  very  loud 
noise  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It 
proceeded  from  some  person  in 
dispute  wi-di  the  servant-woman, 
Elizabeth  Harris,  and  who  was 
insisting  to  get  into  the  house.  He 
proved  to  be  Thomas  Simmons,  a 
young  man,  about  twenty,  who 
had  been  servant  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Boreham  for  about  two’  years 
last  past,  but  from  which  he  had 
been  very  recently  dismissed,  and 
was  employed  in -the  brewery  of 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Co.  at  Hod- 
desdon.  This  young  mart,  it 
seems,  had,  while  in  the  family, 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  servant, 
Elizabeth  Harris,  who  was  many 
years  older  than  himself ;  but  the 
symptoms  of  a  ferocious  and  un¬ 
governable  temper,  which  he  had 
frequently  displayed,  had  induced 
his  mistress  to  dissuade  the  wo¬ 
man  from  any  connection  with  him ; 
and  this  violent  disposition  had 
led  also  to  his  dismissal  from  the 
family.  He  had  been  heard  to 
vow  venueance  auahist  Elizabeth 

(  o  o 

Harris  and  the  eldest  Miss  Bore¬ 
ham  ;  and  on  Tuesday  night,  at 
.the  hour  already  stated,  lie  made 
Ills  way  into  the  farm-yard,  and 
from  thence  into  an  interior  court 
called  the  stone-yard.  Elizabeth 
Harris,  on  seeing  his  approach, 
retired  within  a  scullery,  and  shut 
.the  4?or  against  him.  He  de¬ 
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manded  admittance,  which  she  re¬ 
fused  ;  high  words  accordingly 
arose ;  and  he  plunged  his  hand, 
armed  with  a  knife,  through  a  win¬ 
dow-lattice,  at  her  ;  but  missed  his 
aim.  This  noise  alarmed  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  parlour,  or'  keeping- 
room, as  it  is  called.  Mrs.Hummer- 
stone  was  the  first  to  come  forth, 
in  hope  of  being  able  to  intimidate 
and  send  away  the  disturber ;  but 
just  as  she  reached  the  backdoor, 
leading  from  the  parlour  to  the 
stone-yard,  Simmons,  who  was 
proceeding  to  enter  the  house  that 
way,  met  her,  and  with  his  knife 
stabbed  her  in  the  jugular  artery, 
and,  pulling  the  knife  forward, 
laid  open  the  throat  on  the  left 
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side.  She  ran  forward,  as  is 
supposed^'  for  the  purpose  of 
alarming  the  neighbourhood,  but 
fell  and  rose  no  more.  The  mur¬ 
derer  pursued  his  sanguinary  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  rushing  into  the  parlour, 
raised  and  brandished  his  bloody 
knife,  swearing  a  dreadful  oath, 
that  “  he  would  give  it  to  them 
all.5’  Mrs.  Warner  was  the  per¬ 
son  next  him  ;  and,  without  giving 
her  time  to  rise  from  heh  chair,  he 
gave  her  so  many  stabs  in  the  ju¬ 
gular  vein,  and  about  her  neck  and 
breast,  that  she  fell  from  her  chair, 
covered  with  streams  of  blood,  and 
expired.  Fortunately  Miss  Anne 
Boreham  had  been  up  stairs,  im¬ 
mediately  previous  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  horrid  business ; 
and  her  sisters,  Elizabeth  and 
Sarah,  terrified  at  the  horrors  they 
saw,  ran  up  stairs  too  for  safety. 
The  villain  next  attacked  the  aged 
Mrs.  Boreham,  by  a  similar  aim  at 
her  jugular  artery,  but  missed  the 
point,  and  wounded  her  deep  in 
the  neck,  though  not  mortally.  The 
poor  old  gentleman  was  making 
his  way  towards  the  kitchen,  where 
the  servant-maid  was,  and  the  mis¬ 
creant. 
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creant,  in  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  same  place,  overset  him,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  stab  the  ser¬ 
vant  in  the  throat ;  she  struggled 
with  him,  cauaht  at  the  knife, 
and  was  wounded  severely  in  the 
hand  and  arm.  The  knife  fell  in 
the  struggle.  She,  however,  got 
out  at  the  back  door,  and  made 
her  way  into  the  street,  where,  by 
her  screams  of  murder,  she  alarm¬ 
ed  the  neighbourhood.  Simmons 
was  secured,  and  committed  to 
Hertford  goal,  to  abide  his  trial ; 
and  being  interrogated  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  place,  he  persisted 
in  denying  his  previous  intention  to 
murder  Mrs.  Hummerstone,  or 
any  of  Mr.  13  or  eh  am’ s  family  *.  but 
he  said,  that  after  he  had  stabbed 
those  whom  he  had  murdered,  and 
was  in  pursuit  of  Elizabeth  Harris, 
he  heard  something,  as  it  were, 
fluttering  behind  him,  and  follow 
him  in  his  pursuit  ;  and  when  he 
overtook  her,  he  felt  himself  un¬ 
able  to  strike  as  he  intended,  and 
the  knife  fell  from  his  hand. 

23. — Captain  W illiam Chapman, 
commander  of  a  Guinea  trader,  sent 
by  admiral  Cochrane  from  the 
West  Indies,  on  board  the  Nor¬ 
thumberland  of  74  guns,  was 
charged  on  oath  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  wilful  murder  on  the  body 
of  Henry  Johnson,  boatswain,  in 
the  Middle  Passage  from  Guinea 
to  Montserrat.  The  cruelty  ex¬ 
ercised  towards  tire  deceased  was 
stated  to  have  made  him  jump 
overboard  in  despair ;  and  the 
prisoner  was  also  charged  with 
having  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on 
the  deceased.  The  surgeon  of  the 
ship  stated,  that  he  had  sewed  up 
the  wound  ;  and  five  of  the  ship’s 
crew  confirmed  his  testimony,  and 
enumerated  other  acts  of  severity. 
The  prisoner  was  committed  for 
re-examination.  This  person  has 


been  since  tried  and  acquitted.  The 
principal  evidence  was  a  surgeon, 
who  had  given  in  upon  oath  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  certificate  that  the 
lad  had  died  by  over-eating,  par¬ 
ticularly  meat.  At  the  trial  he 
swore  among  other  things  that  he 
had  been  starved  to  death  by  the 
captain.  The  evidence  was  in 
many  respects  completely  con¬ 
tradictory,  so  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  jury  on  oath  to  bring  in  n 
different  verdict. 

NOVEMBER. 

4. — Evan  Evans  [See  p.  191.1 
who  was  employed  as  a  spy  in 
17*94,  was  tried  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  a  fraud  at  common  law, 
in  having  obtained  by  false  pre¬ 
tences,  on  the  18th  of  August 
last,  two  gold  seals,  value  9/.  9s. 
the  propei  ty  of  Mr.  John  Rogers, 
of  No.  63,  Charing  Cross.  The 
prisoner  obtained  possession  of  the 
seals  under  the  .alleged  intention 
of  showing  them  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  government;  that 
the  prisoner  got  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  Treasury  stairs,  from  a  shop-boy 
who  was  sent  with  them,  under 
pretence  of  showing  them  to  a 
gentleman  in  lord  Havkesbury’s 
office  ;  and  that  on  the  21st,  when 
the  prisoner  was  apprehended,  he 
had  1  he  two  seals  hanging  to  his 
watch.  For  this  offence  he  was 
tried  as  a  felon  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  that 
the  crime  did  not  appear  to  the 
court  to  amount  to  a  felony  at  law. 
The  facts  were  anain  sworn  to  in 
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this  court,  in  order  to  support  the 
charge  of  fraud.  He  was  still 

O 

favoured  by  an  objection  ;  upon 
which  the  chairman  observed,  that 
the  court  was  always  extremely 
sorry  when  justice  was  eluded  by 
means  of  the  niceties  of  the  law, 
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He  had  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
would,  when  he  quitted  that  court, 
be  as  great  an  offender  as  when  he 
entered  the  silversmith’s  shop.  But 
when  the  prisoner  was  indicted  as  a 
cheat  at  common  law,  he  was  afraid 
the  charge  was  such  as  would  not 
be  supported  at  law.  He  there¬ 
fore  recommended  the  jury  to  ac¬ 
quit  the  prisoner. 

5. — About  half  past  1 1  o’clock  at 
night  a  fire  was  discovered  in  aware- 
room  belonging  to  Mr.  Bensley, 
printer,  of  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street. 
From  the  confined  situation  in 
which  the  premises  stood,  the  en¬ 
gines  had  much  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  to  the  premises  ;  but  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  in  about 
an  hour  the  flames  were  consider¬ 
ably  abated,  and  by  two  o’clock  it 
was  entirely  subdued,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  immense  body  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  burnt 
paper.  The  inside  of  the  ware¬ 
house  was  completely  destroyed  ; 
but,  by  the  skill  and  exertions  of  the 
firemen,  there  was  not  much  dam¬ 
age  done  to  the  adjoining  premises. 
The  utmost  exertion  was  made  by 
those  who  conducted  Mr.  Bensley’s 
business  to  save  what  property 
they  could,  insured  and  not  insured, 
without  distinction.  But,  though 
some  thousand  valuable  copies  were 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  de¬ 
structive  element,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  very 
act  of  rescuing  them  from  that 
species  of  destruction. 

S.-^-A  most  desperate  and  daring 
robber  for  some  time  infested  the 
country  round  Havant,  Chichester, 
and  Arundel ;  his  conduct  was  so 
alarming  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  above  towns  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  were  in  the  greatest  dread. 
On  Friday  se’nnight,  about  two 
o’clock,  the  villain  stopped  a  gentle¬ 
man  on  horseback,  near  Arundel, 


who  having  a  good  horse,  put  spurs 
to  him  and  rode  off  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed  ;  the  robber  discharged 
a  pistol,  which,  however,  providem 
tialiy  missed  him.  Op  Sunday 
morning,  about  eleven  o’clock,  he 
stopped  and  robbed  Mr.  Rhodes* 
of  Chichester,  between  Arundel 
and  Midhurst.  In  consequence  of 
this  daring  robbery  being  made 
known,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
and  others,  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  went  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  armed,  in  pursuit  of  the 
robber ;  among  them  were  Mr. 
Poyntz  of  Cowdray  Park  near  Mid¬ 
hurst,  and  Mr.  George  Sarjeant, 
son  of  Mr.  Sarjeant  of  Lavington. 
These  gentlemen  had  not  proceed¬ 
ed  far  from  Lavington  when  they 
observed  a  man  answering  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  robber,  and  they 
supposed  he  was  making  towards 
them,  to  rob  them ;  they  according¬ 
ly  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence,  by  showing  their  pistols  :  the 
man  went  into  a  wood  close  by, 
and  the  gentlemen  pursued  him. 
Mr.  Sarjeant  called  on  him  to  sur¬ 
render;  but  he  refused,  and  made 
use  of  most  horrid  oaths  and 
threats.  Mr.  Sarjeant  ordered 
him  to  surrender  again,  or  he 
would  shoot  him.  He  still  refused, 
and  Mr.  Sarjeant  presented  a  pistol 
at  him,  but  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
sired  the  man  to  surrei'ider,  as  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  fellow-creatqre.  At 
this  instant  the  man  discharged  a 
pistol  at  him,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  The  villain  immediate¬ 
ly  threw  off  his  shoes,  hat  and 
gloves,  great  coat,  leather-case, 
used  by  dragoons  to  guard  the 
locks  ol  their  carbines,  and  made 
his  escape  from  Mr.  Poyntz.  It 
was  supposed  he  concealed  himself 
in  the  wood.  The  villain  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  Graff  ham, 
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and  bad  deserted  from  the  navy 
and  several  regiments. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  in  -con¬ 
sequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Sarjeant,  a  party  of  dragoons  pro* 
ceeded  m  search  of  the  murderer  : 
they  arrived  at  the  coppice  where 
be  had  concealed  himself,  which  is 
near  Petworth,  and  some  surround¬ 
ed  it,  while  others  dismounted,  and 
entered  by  every  avenue.  After 
a  strict  search  they  discovered  him, 
and  drove  him  out*  without  any 
frock,  bat,  or  shoes,  on  :  he  then 
ran  swiftly  some  distance,  but  find¬ 
ing  his  pursuers  to  be  close  at  his 
heels,  he  ran  into  a  pond,  when 
they  immediately  fired  at  him,  and 
shot  him  dead.  Pie  was  taken  out 
of  the  pond,  searched,  and  the 
watch,  of  which  he  had  robbed  Mr. 
Rhodes  the  day  before,  found  on 
Mm.  On  examination  of  the  body, 
he  proved  to  be  a  labourer,  living 
at  a  village  called  Graffham,  near 
Petworth  ;  his  name  is  James  Al¬ 
len  :  he  had  two  loaded  pistols 
about  him,  but  from  the  close  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  dragoons,  he  had  no 
power  to  use  them.  Mr.  Sarjeant 
was,  we  understand,  the  second 
eon  of  Mr.  Sarjeant,  formerly  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  now7 
one  of  the  auditors  of  public  ac¬ 
counts. 

dr.  Moseley’s  account  of  an 

EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  HY¬ 
DROPHOBIA. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  Nov.  9. 

This  afternoon,  at  three  o’clock, 
Mrs.  Metcalfe,  No.  25,  Compton- 
street,  brought  her  son,  Mr.  Fre¬ 
deric  Michael  Metcalfe,  to  me  for 
advice,  at  my  house  in  Albany, 
Piccadilly. 

j 

Pie  informed  me,  that  he  was 
attacked  about  four  o’clock  yester- 
ck*y  morning  with  a  difficulty  in 
swallowing  any  liquid,  which  be 
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first  perceived  when  he  att'  mpted  1 
to  drink  some  porter,  the  remains 
of  half  a  pint,  which  he  had  on : 
the  preceding  evening.  He  said, 
when  he  put  the  pot  to  his  mouth*, 
something  rose  in  his  throat,  and 
choked  him.  Pie  swallowed,  as 
he  thought,  about  a  tea  spoonful, 
and  then  was  seized  with  a  trem¬ 
bling,  and  cramp  in  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  a  sensation  of  pricking, 
as  if  pins  or  needles  were  run  into 
his  flesh.  His  appetite  failed  him 
on  Saturday  last.  Yesterday  he 
ate  a  small  piece  of  mutton,  which 
made  him  sick  at  his  stomach.  He 
has  eaten  nothing  this  day  ;  though 
he  said  he  could  swallow  anyr 
thing,  except  it  were  in  a  liquid 
form  ;  but  has  no  desire  for  food. 
He  said  he  was  attacked  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  with  a  violent  pain  in  his 
right  arm,  from  his  shoulder  to  the 
ends  of  his  fingers.  This  pain  left 
him  on  Saturday  night.  Fie  rub¬ 
bed  the  arm  with  hartshorn  and 
oil,  and  wrapped  it  up  with  flannel, 
on  Saturday.  Mrs.  Metcalfe  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  on  his  seeing  any 
liquid  poured  out  for  him  to  drink, 
even  before  he  takes  hold  of  the 
pot,  or  cup,  he  begins  to  tremble, 
and  the  choking  seizes  him.  She 
said,  in  attempting  to  drink,  he  be¬ 
comes  convulsed,  his  eyes  look 
glassy,  and  he  stares  in  an  unusual 
and  frightful  manner.  The  case 
thus  clearly  demonstrated,  I  de¬ 
sired  Mrs.  Metcalfe  to  vo  with  me 
into  another  room.  I  did  this  that 
I  might  not  alarm  her  son,  by 
questions  necessary  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  Neither  Mrs.  Metcalfe 
nor  her  son  had  the  slightest  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  cause,  or  the  nature,  of 
this  dreadful  calamity. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Melcalfe,  whether 
her  son  had  been  lately  bitten  by 
any  dog  ?  The  very  question  so 
much,  alarmed  her,  that  she  was 
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for  a  few  minutes  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
traction.  When  she  was  able  to 
speak,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
shriek,  that  he  had  been  bitten  in 
the  hand  by  a  dog  in  the  summer. 
As  soon  as  she  became  calm  and 
composed,  we  returned  to  her  son. 

On  interrogating  him,  he  inform¬ 
ed  me,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
July  last,  there  were  two  dogs 
fighting  desperately  in  the  street 
opposite  his  mother’s  house ;  and 
he,  observing  one  of  them  had  one 
of  his  eyes  torn  out,  and  the  other 
dog  likely  to  kill  him,  endeavoured 
to  part  them ;  but  on  taking  hold 
of  the  dog  he  wished  to  rescue  from 
the  fury  of  the  other,  he  received  a 
bite  from  him  on  his  right  hand. 
Two  of  the  dog’s  teeth  penetrated 
the  outside  of  the  hand,  but  the 
palm  of  the  hand  was  considerably 
wounded.  This  wound  was  dress¬ 
ed  with  Friar’s  balsam  and  poul¬ 
ticed,  and  was  cured  in  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

I  examined  his  hand.  There 
was  a  small  degree,  of  redness  re¬ 
maining,  but  no  heat  or  pain  where 
the  wound  had  been  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  no  vestige  whatever 
on  the  outside  wnere  the  teeth  had 
been. — There  was  nothing  observ¬ 
able  in  his  throat,  differing  from  its 
natural  state  ;  nor  any  increase  of 
saliva.  Pulse  88,  rather  feeble, 
and  not  quite  regular.  .  He  had  no 
thirst.  He  told  me  that  his  choking 
seemed  to  him  as  arising  from 
wind ;  and  that  he  had  always 
discharged  a  great  deal  from  his 
throat  whenever  he  attempted  to 
swallow.  Pie  said  he  took  some 
dillseed  water  last  night,  and 
thought  it  relieved  him;  but  never 
could  get  down  more  than  a  tea¬ 
spoon-full  at  a  time,  and  that  with 
great  difficulty.  In  one  attempt 
to  swallow  some  of  this  water,  he 
was  so  choked  and  convulsed, 


that  he  would  have  fallen  into  the 
fire,  his  mother  told  me,  if  she  had 
not  saved  him.  1  gave  him  some 
water  in  a  pint  pot  twice ;  each 
time  he  swallowed  about  a  tea¬ 
spoon-full,  and  both  times  was 
choked  and  convulsed,  with  a  wild 
staring  in  his  eyes,  and  a  trem¬ 
bling  all  over  him  ;  and  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  effort  of  swallowing,  he 
made  a  hideous  noise.  The  second 
time  I  gave  him  the  water  I  was 
much  alarmed  ;  I  thought  it  would 
have  occasioned  a  fatal  convulsion* 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
sound;  and  I  can  compare  the  noise 
lie  made,  which  was  from  repeated 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  respiration,  to  nothing  but 
to  that  sort  of  stifled  barking  which 
dogs  sometimes  make,  when  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  sleep ;  or  to  the 
hoarse  short  barking  of  a  drover’s 
dog.  When  he  took  the  pot  in  his 
hand,  he  fell  into  a  tremor,  held 
down  his  head,  and  was  in  great 
distress  ;  he  kept  the  pot  in  his 
hand  a  few  seconds  before  he  could 
summon  courage  to  lift  it  to  his 
mouth  ;  after  which,  I  took  it  from 
him,  as  from  his  agony  he  could 
not  hold  it.  He  bore  the  sight  of 
the  water  in  the  pot,  while  it  was- 
in  my  hand,  when  it  was  not  of¬ 
fered  him  to  drink;  but  when.  I 
brought  a  large  bason  filled  with 
water,  and  put  it  before  his  eyes, 
he  seemed  frightened  ;  and  when 
I  agitated  the  water  near  him,  he 
was  instantly  attacked  with  what 
he  called  u  the  wind  rising  in  his 
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throat,”  trembling,  and  that  hoarse 
faucial  noise  before-mentioned. 
He  entreated  me  not  to  order  any 
medicine  for  hirh  in  a  liquid  form, 
as  he  said  he  could  not  take  it  ; 
and  the  attempt,  he  was  certain, 
would  kill  him.  He  said  he  could 
swallow  any  solid  substance.  I 
put  this  to  the  proof ;  apd  as  he 

had 
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had  been  costive  for  several  days, 
I  gave  him  four  aperient  pills, 
which  he  swallowed  one  at  a  time, 
but  with  some  difficulty.  He  had 
now  been  with  me  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Met¬ 
calfe  left  Albany,  with  the  best 
advice  I  could  give,  and  walked 
back  to  Compton-street.  From 
his  appearance  and  conversation* 
no  person  would  have  thought 
there  yeas  any  indisposition  about 
him*  His  voice  and  speech  had 
suffered  no  alteration.  He  was  in 
the  18th  year  of  his  age;  a  very 
fine  youth  in  mind,  as  well  as  in 
person.  His  humanity  here  -was 
his  misfortune.  With  what  grief 
did  I  see  him  depart  from  Albany 
wfith  his  poor  mother,  knowing,  as 
I  did,  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live !  I  visited  him  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Pulse  1 10, 
and  very  feeble.  I  gave  him  some 
water.  In  attempting  to  drink, 
the  usual  consequences— choking, 
wildness  in  the  eyes,  and  the  noise 
in  the  throat,  followed.  The  pills 
operated  about  nine  o’clock,  seve¬ 
ral  times.  About  ten  o’clock  he 
became  so  violently  convulsed,  that 
four  young  men,  his  brothers, 
could  scarcely  keep  him  in  bed  ; 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  bite 
any  person.  Pie  began  also  to 
foam  at  the  mouth  with  white 
froth.  The  quantity  cf  this  froth 
was  so  great,  as  to  require  many 
towels  and  handkerchiefs  in  wiping 
it  from  his  mouth.  At  this  period 
he  likewise  became  delirious  at  in¬ 
tervals,  but  at  times  in  his  perfect 
senses  ;  and  complained,  though  in 
a  very  warm  room,  of  being  cold, 
and  begged  to  be  kept  warm.  In 
this  condition  he  continued  until 
one  o’clock  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  when,  from  his  violent  con¬ 
vulsive  exertions  and  struggling:,, 
he  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  re¬ 


mained  calm  and  quiet  afterwards.. 
He  expired  at  a  quarter  before 
two,  18  weeks  from  the  time  off 
the  accident ;  46  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  hy  dr  op  ho-  - 
bia ;  and  ten  hours  after  I  first 
saw  him. 

DECEMBER. 

Admiralty  Dec .  3. 

Letter  from  capt.  Stanfell,  of  the 
Scorpipn  sloop,  toadm.  Young* 
dated  Dec .  3. 

Sir, — Availing  myself  of  informa¬ 
tion  gained  hy  the  capture  of  La 
Glaneuse,  relative  to  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  ketch  privateer  out  of  St.  Ma* 
loes,  it  is  with  infinite  satisfaction 
I  inform  you  that  I  fell  in  with  her, 
and,  after  a  chase  of  twelve  hours* 
captured  Le  Glaneur,  of  10  guns 
and  60  men,  M.  Jacquel  Fabre, 
commander,  six  days  from  Brest. 
She  has  been  repeatedly  chased, 
and  escaped  by  superiority  of  sail¬ 
ing,  and  is  well  known  at  Lloyd’s 
to  have  done  more  mischief  than 
all  the  privateers  out  of  St.  Maloes, 
having  run  two  years  with  uninter¬ 
rupted  luck.  I  beg  to  subjoin  the 
names  of  two  vessels  taken  by  her. 

I  am,  &c.  Francis  Stanfell. 

Horatio  big,  David  Mill,  mas¬ 
ter,  from  London  to  Mogadore. 
La  Gloria,  Portuguese  ship,  from 
Oporto  to  London. 

4. — In  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Westmorland,  the 
weather  has  been  for  the  last  week 
particularly  severe,  with  deep  snow, 
and  dreadful  hurricanes  from  the 
North-east.  On  Blackstone  hedge, 
the  Clayton  heights,  on  Monday 
last,  the  snow  lay  in  drifts  20  feet 
deep  ;  and  by  Leek  and  Buxton 
travelling  was  almost  prevented. 
Notwithstanding  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  cutting  through  die 
drifts,  yet  the  after  heavy  falls  so 
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choked  up  the  road,  as  a  most  -to 
prevent  carriages  from  proceeding 
any  distance.  In  many  parts  the 
stage-coaches  could  not  be  got  on, 
though  drawn  by  six  or  eight 
horses.  The  Carlisle  mail-coach, 
on  Monday  last,  met  with  great 
difficulty  in  getting  over  Stain* 
moor,  though  drawn  by  six  horses. 

This  evening,  between  7  and  8, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of 
lady  Clermont  in  Berkeley-square, 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  some 
collection  of  combustible  matter 
in  the  fiue  of  a  chimney.  Her 
ladvship  was  at  dinner  with  some  of 
her  own  relations,  and  removed  to 
the  house  of  a  friend,  being  serious¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  accident.  Bier 
ladyship’s  house  is  much  damag¬ 
ed  ;  but  most  of  the  more  valuable 
furniture  had  been  saved.  Sir  John 
Harrington’s  house  adjoining  has 
suffered  considerably. 

5. — We  are  sorry  to  announce  the 
loss  of  the  Boreas  frigate,  of  32 
guns,  capt.  Scott,  on  the  Jersey 
station.  The  ship  struck  upon  the 
Blanaway  rocks,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  crew  at 
the  pumps,  was  very  soon  full  of 
water  ;  and,  though  her  masts  were 
cut  away  by  the  board,  she  remain¬ 
ed  immovable  upon  the  rock.  Of 
140  persons  who  were  on-hoard 
when  the  accident  happened,  ^0  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  :  among' 
whom  are,  captain  Scott  and  his 
lady ;  first  lieut.  Hawkes  ;  Mr. 
Davy,  purser;  Mr.  Wright,  sur- 

feon;  Mr.  Ausleck,  Carpenter; 

lessrs.  Barnes,  Dunstell,  Lattrell, 
midshipmen. 

8. — By  the  late  snow-storms,  there 
has  been  more  destruction  on  the 
sheepfarmsin  the  North  of  England 
than  has  been  ever  remembered. 
Mr.  Oliver  and  another  farmer  at 
Kielder,  at  the  head  of  North 
Tyne,  have  lost  no  less  than  1400 


sheep  ;  Mr.  S.  Br  wn,  at  the  Dead- 
water,  400  ewes;  Mr.  Dodds,  of 
C 11  iltb urn,  12  score  of  sheep  ;  be¬ 
sides  numerous  losses  among  other 
farmers.  Tire  snow  was  in  many 
instances  16  yards  in  depth. — The 
destruction  amongst  the  sheep  in 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  die 
late  severe  weather,  has  been  enor¬ 
mous.-  In  the  parish  of  Ewes, 
alone,  one  man  lost  100  at  one 
farm,  and  200  at  another  ;  a  second 
farmer  has  lost  300,  and  about  250 
more  were  lost  at  Harts^arth, 
Those  farmers  who  keep*  shepherds5* 
dogs  have  avoided  the  calamity  ; 
as  these  animals  have  the  singular 
power  of  directing  their  masters 
where  to  search  tor  the  sheep  in 
the  snow,  though  they  may  be 
buried  under  it  to  the  depth  of  12 
or  14  feet.  A  gentleman  breeder 
in  Northumberland  has  lost  the 
enormous  number  of  700  sheep  on 
one  farm,  by  the  cause  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Admiralty-Office,  Dec.  12. 
Letter  from  captain  Honyman,  to 
adm.  Montague,  & c. 

Led  a,  Dec.  4. 
Sir, — A  t  eight  this  morning,  Cape 
de  Caux  bearing  S.  S.  W.  distance 
four  leagues,  we  discerned  a  lugger 
and  a  brig  .standing  for  the  French 
coast ;  and,  conceiving  the  lugger 
to  be  a  privateer  with  her  prize,  I 
stood  towards  them,  when  the  brig 
ran  for  Havre  de  Grace,  and  the 
lugger  stood  E.  by  S.,  when  I  in¬ 
stantly  gave  chase  to  her;  and, 
after  a  run  of  six  hours,  we  came 
up  with  her,  and  found  her  to  be 
L’ Adolphe  French  privateer, Mons. 
Nicholas  Famenter,  commander, 
eight  days  from  Boulogne.  She  is 
a  remarkably  fine  vessel,  is  entirely 
new,  sails  uncommonly  well,  and 
mounts  ten  18  pound  carronades, 
four  long  4-pounders,  two  2- poun¬ 
ders,  and  two  swivels  ;  had  70  men 
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on-board  when  she  sailed,  but  has 
now  only  25  ;  the  others  having 
been  sent  away  in  prizes  she  has 
captured.  I  am,  See. 

Ron.  Honymam. 

18.  — A  fire  broke  out  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  Messrs.  Reads  and  Lucas, 
refiners,  at  Attercliffe  near  Shef¬ 
field,  which  began  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  and  entirely  destroyed  23  re¬ 
torts  and  18  receivers,  containing 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  much  damaged 
the  building. 

19.  — A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  James  Heir,  esq. 
at  Hill  Top  near  Wednesbury, 
which  raged  with  great  fury,  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  those 
valuable  and  elegant  premises, 
with  great  part  of  the  furniture. 

19* — Admiralty -office.  Capt.  Yeo, 
of  his  majesty’s  sloop  Confiance,  ar¬ 
rived  this  afternoon  at  this  office, 
with  dispatches  from  rear-admiral 
sir  William  Sidney  Smith,  dated 
6th  December,  statin?  that  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  with  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifteen  persons,  had  'emi¬ 
grated  for  the  Brazils,  with  seven 
sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  three 
armed  brigs,  and  upwards  of  thirty 
Brazil  merchant-vessels.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  fleet  is  attended  by  his 
majesty’s  ships  Marlborough,  Lon- 
don,  Monarch,  and  Bedford,  under 
the  command  of  capt.  Moore.  One 
Portuguese  line  of  battle  ship  is  on 
its  -  way  to  Plymouth.  Only  one 
serviceable  Portuguese  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  ship  and  three  hulks  had  been 
left  in  the  Tagus.  Eight  Russian 
line  of  battle  shins  remained  in  the 
Tagus,  only  three  of  which  were 
in  a  condition  for  sea.  Rear-adm. 
sir  Sidney  Smith  has  resumed  the 
blockade  of  the  port  of  Lisbon 
with  five  sail  of  the  line,  and  will 
probably  by  this  time  have  been 
joined  by  an  additional  squadron 
4* 


of  line  of  battle  ships.  Lord 
Strangford,  his  majesty’s  minister 
to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  is  arrived 
in  the  Confiance. 

LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDI¬ 
NARY,  DEC*  22. 

1 9.  Foreign-office. 

The  following  dispatch  has  been  this 
day  received  from  lord  Strang¬ 
ford,  his  majesty’s  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  the  court  of  Lisbon. 

Hibernia ,  off  the  Tagus ,  Nov.  29*. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  of  an¬ 
nouncing  to  you,  that  the  prince, 
regent  of  Portugal  has  effected  the. 
wise  and  magnanimous  purpose  of: 
retiring  from  a  kingdom  which  he. 
could  no  longer  retain,  except  as 
the  vassal  of  France  ;  and  that  his 
royal  highness  and  family,  accom¬ 
panied  by  most  of  his  ships  of  war,  , 
and  by  a  multi'tude  of  his  faithfull 
subjects  and  adherents,  have  this 
day  departed  from  Lisbon,  and  are: 
now  on  their  way  to  the  Brazils,, 
under  the  escort  of  a  British  fleet. . 
This  grand  and  memorable  event 
is  not  to  be  attributed  only  to  the. 
sudden  alarm  excited  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  French  army  within: 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  it  has- 

o  7 

been  the  genuine  result  of  the  sy¬ 
stem  of  persevering  confidence  and. 
moderation  adopted  by  his  majesty 
towards  that  country ;  for  the 
ultimate  success  of  which  I  had 
in  a  manner  rendered  myself  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  and  which,  in  obedience 
to  your  instructions,  I  had  uni¬ 
formly  continued  to  support,  even 
under  appearances  of  the  most 
discouraging;  nature.  1  had  fre- 

o  o 

quentlyahd  distinctly  stated  to  the 
cabinet  of  Lisbon,  that,  in  agreeing 
not  to  resent  the  exclusion  of  Bri¬ 
tish  commerce  from  the  ports  of 
Portugal,  his  majesty  had  exhaust¬ 
ed  the  means  of  forbearance  ;  that, 
in  making*  that  concession  to  the 

peculiar 
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peculiar  circumstances  of  the  prince 
regent’s  situation,  his  majesty  had 
done  all  that  friendship  and  the 
remembrance  of  antient  alliance 
could  justly  require  ;  but  that  a 
single  step  beyond  the  line  of  mo¬ 
dified  hostility,  thus  most  reluc- 
tantly  consented  to,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  the  extremity  of  ac¬ 
tual  war.  The  prince  regent, 
however,  suffered  himself  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  forget  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  no  country  could 
be  permitted  to  be  an  enemy  to 
England  with  impunity;  and  that, 
however  much  his  majesty  might 
be  disposed  to  make  allowance  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  means  possess¬ 
ed  by  Portugal  of  resistance  to 
the  power  of  France,  neither  his 
own  dignity,  nor  the  interests  of 
his  people,  would  permit  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  accept  that  excuse  for  a 
compliance  with  the  full  extent  of 
her  unprincipled  demands.  On 
the  8th  inst.  his  royal  highness  was 
induced  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
detention  of  the  few  British  sub¬ 
jects,  and  of  the  inconsiderable 
portion  of  British  property,  which 
yet  remained  at  Lisbon.  On  the 
publication  of  this  order,  I  caused 
the  arms  of  England  to  be  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  gates  of  my  residence, 
demanded  my  passports,  presented 
a  final  remonstrance  against  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  court  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  and  proceeded  to  the  squa¬ 
dron  commanded  by  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  which  arrived  off  the  coast 
of  Portugal  some  days  after  I  had 
received  my  passports,  and  which 
I  joined  on  the  17th  inst.  I  im¬ 
mediately  suggested  to  sir  Sidney 
Smith  the  expediency  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  most  rigorous  blockade  at 
die  mouth  of  the  Tagus  ;  and  I 
Had  the  high  satisfaction  of  after- 
Wards  finding,  that  1‘haci  thus  an- 
ticipated  the  intentions  of  his  ma- 
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jesty ;  your  dispatches  (which  I 
received  by  the  messenger  Silves¬ 
ter  on  the  23d)  directing  me  to 
authorize  that  measure,  in  case  the 
Portuguese  government  should  pass 
the  bounds  which  his  majesty  had 
thought  fit  to  set  to  his  forbearance, 
and  attempt  to  take  any  further 
step  injurious  to  the  honour  or  in¬ 
terests  of  Great  Britain.  Those 
dispatches  were  drawn  up  under 
the  idea  that  I  was  still  resident  at 
Lisbon ;  and  though  T  did  not 
receive  them  until  I  had  actually 
taken  my  departure  from  that 
court,  still,  upon  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of*  the  tenor  of  your  in* 
structions,  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  right  to  act  as  if  that  case  had 
not  occurred.  I  resolved,  there* 
fore,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  effect  produced  by  the 
blockade  of  Lisbon,  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  Portuguese  govern* 
ment,  tas  the  only  condition  upon 
which  that  blockade  could  cease, 
the  alternative,  stated  by  you, 
either  of  surrendering  the  fleet  to 
his  majesty,  or  of  immediately  em¬ 
ploying  it  to  remove  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  and  his  family  to  the  Brazils. 
I  took  upon  myself  this  responsi¬ 
bility  in  renewing  negotiations  after 
my  public  functions  had  actually 
ceased,  convinced  that,  although 
it  was  the  fixed  determination  of 
his  majesty  not  to  suffer  the  fleet 
of  Portugal  to  fall  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy*  still  his  majesty’s 
first  object  continued  to  be  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  fleet  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  purpose  of  saving  the  royal 
family  of  Bra g an z a  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  France.  I  accordinglv 

J  O*' 

requested  an  audience  of  the  prince 
regent,  together  with  due  assur¬ 
ances  of  protection  and  security  ; 
and,  upOn  receiving  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  answer,  I  proceeded  to  Lis¬ 
bon  on  the  2 ?th,  in  his  majesty’s 
( O )  ship 
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ship  Confiance,  'bearing  a  flag  of 
truce.  I  had  immediately  most 
interesting  communications  with 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  the  particulars 
of  which  shall  be  fully  detailed  in  a 
future  dispatch.  It  suffices  to 
mention  in  this  place,  that  the 
prince  regent  wisely  directed  ail 
his  apprehensions  to  a  French 
army,  and  all  his  hopes  to  an  En¬ 
glish  fleet  ;  that  he  received  the 
most  explicit  assurances  from  me, 
that  his  majesty  would  generously 
overlook  those  acts  of  unwilling 
and  momentary  hostility  to  which 
his  royal  highness’s  consent  had 
been  extorted  ;  and  that  I  promis¬ 
ed  to  his  royal  highness,  on  the 
faith  of  my  sovereign,  that  the 
British  squadron  before  the  Tagus 
should  be  employed  to  protect  his 
retreat  from  Lisbon,  and  his  voyage 
to  the  Brazils.  A  decree  was 
published  yesterday,  in  which  the 
prince  regent  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  retiring  to  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  until  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace,  and  of  appointing 
a  regency  to  transact  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  government  at  Lisbon 
during  his  royal  highness’s  absence 
from  Europe.  This  morning  the 
Poi  tup-uese  fleet  left  the  Tagus  ;  I 

O  O  7 

had  the  honour  to  accompany  the 
prince  in  his  passage  over  the  Bar. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  four  large  frigates,  se¬ 
veral  armed  brigs,  sloops,  and 
corvettes,  and  a  number  of  Brazil 
ships,  amounting,  I  believe,  to 
about  36  sail  in  all.  They  passed 
through  the  British  squadron,  anil 
Ins  majesty’s  ships  fired  a  salute  of 
21  guns,  which  was  returned  with 
an  equal  number.  A  more  in¬ 
teresting  spectacle  than  that  af¬ 
forded  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
fleets  has  been  rarclv  beheld.  On 

4 

quitting  the  prince  regent's  ship, 
I  repaired  on-board  the  Hiber¬ 


nia,  but  returned  immediately,  ac¬ 
companied  by  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
whom  I  presented  to  the  prince, 
and  who  was  received  by  his  royal 
highness  with  the  most  mayked 
and  gracious  condescension.  I 
have  the  honour  to  inclose  lists  of 
the  ships  of  war  wvhich  were  known 
to  have  left  Lisbon  this  morning, 
and  which  were  in  sight  a  few 
hours  ago.  There  remain  at  Lis¬ 
bon  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  the 
same  number  of  frigates,  but  only 
one  of  each  sort  is  serviceable.  I 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  lose 


no  time  in  communicating  to  his 


majesty’s  government  the  impor¬ 
tant  intelligence  contained  in  this 
dispatch.  I  have  therefore  to  apo¬ 
logize  for  the  hasty  and  imperfect: 
manner  in  which  it  is  written. 

Strangford. 


Admiralty- office,  Dec.  21. 

The  following  were  received  by 
capt.  Yeo,  of  the  Confiance, , 
from  sir  8. Smith. 

Hibernia ,  22  leagues  IK 
of  the  Tagus ,  Dec.  1 . 

Sir, — in  a  former  dispatch,  dated 
the  22d  November,  with  a  post¬ 
script  of  the  26th,  I  conveyed  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  my. 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi--( 
rally*  the  proofs,  contained  in  van 
rious  documents,  of  the  Portuguese, 
government  being  so  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  terror  of  the  French 
arms,  as  to  have  acquiesced  to 
certain  demands  of  France,  ope¬ 
rating  against  Great  Britain.  The: 
distribution  of  the  Portuguese 
force  was  made  wholly  on  the 
coast,  while  the  land  side  was  left 
totally  unguarded.  British  sub¬ 
jects  of  all  descriptions  were  de¬ 
tained  ;  and  it  therefore  became 
necessary  to  inform  the  Portuguese 
government,  that  the  case  had 
arisau  which  required,  in  obedience 

U* 
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"o  mv  instructions,  that  I  should 
declare  the  Tagus  in  a  state  of 
jlockade ;  and  lord  Strangford 
lgreeing  with  me  that  hostility 
>hould  be  met  by  hostility,  the 
blockade  was  instituted,  and  the 
nstructions  we  had  received  were 
icted  upon  to  their  full  extent ; 
itill,  however,  bearing  in  recollec- 
:ion  the  first  object  adopted  by  his 
najesty’s  government  of  opening 
i  refuge  for  the  head  of  the  Por- 
.uguese  government,  menaced  as 
t  was  by  the  powerful  arm  and 
■>aneful  influence  of  the  enemy,  I 
bought  it  my  duty  to  adopt  the 
neans  open  to  us,  of  endeavouring 
o  induce  the  prince  regent  of  Por- 
:ugal  to  reconsider  his  decision 
‘  to  unite  himself  with  the  con- 
inent  of  Europe,”  and  to  recollect, 
hat  he  had  possessions  on  that  of 
America  affording  an  ample  ba- 
ance  for  any  sacrifice  he  might 
nake  here,  and  from  which  he 
vould  be  cut  off  by  the  nature  of 
maritime  warfare,  the  termination 
)f  which  could  not  be  dictated  by 
:he  combination  of  the  continental 
cowers  of  Europe.  In  this  view, 
ord  Strangford  having  received 
m  acquiescence  to  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made  by  us,  for 
lis  lordship  to  land  and  confer 
with  the  prince  regent  under  the 
guarantee  of  a  flag  of  truce,  I 
urnished  his  lordship  with  that 
conveyance  and  security,  in  order 
:hat  he  might  give  to  the  prince 
:he  confidence  which  his  word  of 
honour  as  the  king’s  minister  ple¬ 
nipotentiary,  united  with  that  of  a 
British  admiral,  could  not  flail  to 
inspire  towards  inducing  his  royal 
highness  to  throw  himself  and  his 
fleet  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
in  perfect  reliance  on  the  king’s 
overlooking  a  forced  act  of  appa¬ 
rent  hostility  against  his  flag  and 
subjects,  and  establishing  his  royal 


highness’s  government  in  his  ultra- 
marine  possessions,  as  originally 
promised.  I  have  now  the  heart¬ 
felt  satisfaction  of  announcing  '  to 
you,  that  our  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  have  been  realized  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  the  Portuguese  fleet  (as 
per  list  annexed)  came  out  of  the 
Tagus  with  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Brazil  and  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  of  Braganza  on¬ 
board,  together  with  many  of  his 
faithful  counsellors  and  adherents, 
as  well  as  other  persons  attached 
to  his  present  fortunes.  This  fleet 
of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  four  fri¬ 
gates,  two  brigs,  and  one  schooner, 
with  a  crowd  of  large  armed  mer¬ 
chant-ships',  arranged  itself  under 
the  protection  of  that  of  his  majes¬ 
ty''  ;  while  the  firing  of  a  recipro¬ 
cal  salute  of  21  guns  announced 
the  friendly  meeting  of  those  who 
but  the  day  before  were  on  terms 
of  hostility  ;  the  scene  impressing 
every  beholder  (except  the  French 
army  on  the  hills)  with  the  most 
lively  emotions  of  gratitude  to  Pro¬ 
vidence,  that  there  yet  existed  a 
power  in  the  world  able,  as  Well 
as  willing,  to  protect  the  oppress*, 
ed.  I  am  yours,  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith-. 

List  of  the  Portuguese  Fleet  that 

came  out  of  the  Tagus ,  Nov.  29. 

Principe  Real,  84  guns  ;  Rainha 
de  Portugal,  74 ;  Condi  Henri- 
que,  74;  Meduza,  74  ;  Alfonzo  de 
Albiquerque,  64;  D.  Joao  de  Cas¬ 
tro,  64 ;  Principe  de  Brazil,  74 ;  Mar 
tinode  Freitas,  64. — Frigates:  Mi¬ 
nerva,  44  guns ;  Gclfinho,  36  ; 
Uriana,  32  ;  and  one  other,  name 
as  yet  unknown.- —  Brigs :  Voador* 
22  guns;  Vinganea,  20;  Lebre, 
22. — Schooner:  Curioza,  12  guns. 

J.  J.  M.  Torres,  major-general* 

m  W.  Sidney  Smith. 

( O  Hibernldt 
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Hibernia j  22  leagues,  W.  of  the 
L'a'zns ,  XL*:.  1. 

Sir, — In  another  dispatch  of  this 
day’s  date,  I  have  transmitted  a 
list  of  the  Portuguese  fiect  that 
came  out  of  the  Tagus  on  the  29th 
Ultimo,  which  I  received  that  day 
from  the  hands  of  the  admiral  com¬ 
manding  it,  when  I  went  on-board 
the  Principe  Reale,  to  pay  my  visit 
of  respect  and  congratulation  to 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Brazil,  who  was  embarked  in  that 
ship.  I  here  inclose  the  list  of 
those  left  behind.  The  absence 
of  but  one  of  the  four  ships  is  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  Portuguese  (the 
Vasco  de  Gama),  she  being  under 
repair :  her  guns  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  arm  the  Freitas,  64,  a 
new  ship,  and  one  of  those  which 
came  out  with  the  prince.  The 
other  three  are  mere  hulks ;  and 
there  is  also  one  ship  on  the  stocks; 
the  Principe  Regente,  but  she  is 
only  in  frame.  The  prince  said 
every  thing  that  the  most  cordial 
feelings  of  gratitude  towards,  and 
confidence  in,  his  majesty  and  the 
British  nation  might  be  supposed 
to  dictate.  I  have  by  signal,  for 
we  have  no  other  mode  of  com¬ 
municating  in  this  weather,  direct¬ 
ed  captain  Moore  in  the  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  writh  the  London,  Mo¬ 
narch,  and  Bedford,  to  stay  by  the 
body  of  the  Portuguese  fleer,  and 
render  it  every  assistance.  I  keep 
in  the  Hibernia,  close  to  the  prince's 
ship.  I  cannot  as  yet  send  the 
Foudrovant,  Plantagenet,  and  Con¬ 
queror,  on  to  admiral  Purvis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  lordships’  order  of 
the  14th,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  the 
less  felt  as  an  inconvenience  off 
Cadiz,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
ordered  thither,  with  reference  to 
the  Russians  being  within  .  the 
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Straits,  before'  it  was  known  the 
were  on  my  station. 

W.  Sidney  Smith 

List  of  tie  Portuguese  Ships  that  re 
mained  in  Lisbon. 

S.  Sebastiao,  of  64  guns,  unset 
viceable  without  a  thorough  repair 
Maria  Prim  a,  74,  unserviceable 
ordered  to  be  made  into  a  floatin; 
battery,  but  not  yet  fitted.  Vase; 
de  Gama,  74,  under  repair  am 
nearly  ready.  Princesa  de  Beirr 
64,  condemned ;  ordered  t;>  b 
fitted  out  as  a  floating  battery. 

Frigates  i  Phoenix,  of  44  guns 
in  need  of  thorough  repair.  Ama 
zona,  44,  in  need  of  ditto.  Perol: 
44,  in  need  of  ditto.  Tritao,  40 
past  repair.  Veney,  30,  past  re 
pair* 

W.  Sidney  Smith: 

[In  another  letter,  dated  Dec.  6 
sir  Sidney  states,  that  he  succeeded 
in  collecting  the  whole  of  the  Por 
tuguese  fleet,  except  a  brig,  afte< 
the  gale,  and  that  the  weather  wa; 
such  as  to  allow  the  necessary  re 
pairs,  and  such  distribution  of  su 
pernumeraries  and  resources  to  b 
made,  as  to  enable  vice-admira 
Don  Manuel  d’A.  Sottomayer  V 
report  all  the  ships  capable  of  per 
forming  the  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro! 
except  one  line  of  battle  ship,  whicl1 
he  requested  might  be  conductor 
to  an  English  port.  The  Diana 
merchant  vessel,  having  on-boari 
about  sixty  British  subjects,  wh< 
had  been  detained  in  consequent 
of  the  embargo,  came  out  of  th< 
Tagus  in  company  with  the  Por 
tuguese  fleet ;  and  it  is  supposec 
that  site  bore  up  for  England  a 
the  commencement  of  the  gale.] 

2 1  * —  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
has  presented  the  university  of  Ox 
lord  with  his  set  of  fine  copies  o 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  by  si: 
James  Thornhill ;  and  for  whicl 

magnificen 
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magnificent  present  that  learned 
body  has  voted  him  their  thanks 
in  full  convocation. 

21. — 1 This  nieht  a  fire  broke  out 

O 

at  Tottenham,  which  was  attended 
with  melancholy  circumstances.  A 
Mrs.  Maccaughey  kept  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies,  and  had  gone  to 
town  on  business.  The  nursery¬ 
maid  put  to  bed,  as  usual,  Mrs. 
M.’s  two  children  (one  about  five, 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  age)  ; 
and  left  burning  by  their  bed-side 
a  candle,  which  soon  set  fire  to  the 
bed-curtains.  When  the  cries  of 
the  suffering  children  were  heard, 
it  was  too  late  to  afford  them  any 
relief,  and  they  perished.  The 
houses  and  premises  adjoining  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  This  lady’s 
life  presents  a  singular  series  of 
misfortunes.  Her  husband  failed 
in  a  mercantile  speculation ;  and, 
going  abroad  to  improve  his  affairs, 
was  drowned  at  sea.  On  his  death, 
he  left  eight  children  to  deplore 
his  loss.  One  of  these  subsequent¬ 
ly  lost  his  life,  by  falling  into  a 
pond  in  his  mother’s  garden,  while 
she  was  gone  to  church.  She  had 
still  seven  children  :  the  two  young¬ 
er  perished  by  the  fire  above  men¬ 
tioned.  A  subscription  was  opened 
for  Mrs.  M.  at  Tottenham,  and  nt 
Lloyd’s  coffee-house,  and  we  believe 
something  handsome  was  raised. 

Admiralty-office,  Dec.  22. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  admiral  Young, 
commander  in  chief  ofhis  majes¬ 
ty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  Plymouth. 

H.  M.  hired  armed  brig  Anne , 
Plymouth  Sound,  Dec.  1(). 
Sir, — In  execution  of  your  order 
of  the  14th,  I  have  to  acquaint  you, 
on  the  20th  November,  at  noon, 
being  in  lat.  41.  41.  N.  and  long. 
10.  30.  W.  of  my  falling  in  with 
and  capturing  the  Spanish  lugger 
privateer  Vansigo,  pierced  for  14 
guns,  but  only  six  4-pounders  and 


one  long  brass  12-pounder  mount¬ 
ed,  with  45  men,  out  eight  days 
from  Ferro),  had  not  made  any 
captures  :  also,  on  my  entering  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  24th,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
from  W.  N.  W.  (the  lugger  in 
company),  about  half- past  9  A.  M. 
falling  little  wind,  the  island  of 
Terriffa  N  E.  by  N.  observed  ten 
of  the  enemy’s  gun-boats  rowing 
towards  me.  At  ten,  the  head¬ 
most  fired  a  shot,  and  hoisted  a 
red  flag.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  I  shortened  sail  to  receive 
them.  At  a  quarter  past  10  the 
three  headmost  closed,  and  com¬ 
menced  action.  At  half-past  IQ, 
seven  more  closing,  the  lugger 
struck,  having  hailed  to  inform  me 
she  had  three  men  killed.  At  1 1 
dismasted  one  of  the  enemy’s  gun¬ 
boats,  and  two  more  having  struck, 
discontinued  the  action,  but  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  to 
take  possession,  having  on-board 
42  prisoners,  and  charged  with 
dispatches  (my  complement  being 
only  39,  nine  of  which  were  on¬ 
board  the  lugger).  At  10  mi¬ 
nutes  past  1 1  got  the  vessel  round 
by  the  assistance  of  the  sweeps, 
and  opened  my  fire  on  five  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  lugger, 
and  again  closing  on  my  starboard 
quarter,  with  an  intention  to  board ; 
but  finding  my  guns  so  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  round  and  grape,  and 
ready  to  receive  them  in  case  of 
boarding,  at  one  o’clock  P.  M. 
they  sweeped  out  of  gun-shot,  car¬ 
rying  ofF  my  prize.  1  am  happy 
in  having  the  pleasure  to  add,  that 
although  six  of  the  largest  were 
within  pistol-shot  for  nearly  one 
hour  and  a  half,  I  have  not  one 
man  hurt.  It  would  be  needless 
for  me  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing 
in  favour  of  Mr,  Olden  the  master, 
and  each  of  the  crew,  only  my 
(0  3)  great 
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great  satisfaction  on  beholding  the 
high  flow  of  spirits  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  manifested  in  the  countenance 
of  every  British  sailor,  although 
opposed  to  so  superior  a  force,  and 
their  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
sink  the  two  which  had  struck.  I 
am,  <Scc.  (Signed)  J.  McKenzie. 

Admiralty -office ,  Dec.  26. 
Inclosures  to  sir  A.  Cochrane, 
FI.  B.  commander  in  chief  at  the 
Leeward  islands. 

TI:  M.  I  rig  Supcrieure ,  Barba  dees 
bearing  ID.  120  leagues,  Oct .  17* 

Sir, — The  unfortunate  death  of 
capt.  Ruller  imposes  the  duty  on 
me  to  inform  you  of  the  capture 
of  the  French  schooner  privateer 
La  Jopo  l’CEil,  after  an  action  of 
an  hour  and  a  quarter;  in  the 
early  part  of  which  capt.  Buller 
received  a  musket-ball  through  the 
head,  while  in  the  act  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  board,  and  expired  imme¬ 
diately.  His  majesty’s  brig  Hawke 
was  in  sight  during  the  chase,  and 
joined  an  hour  after  the  action  had 
ceased.  To  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Superieure  I  feel  much  in¬ 
debted  Hr  their  support,  particu¬ 
larly  Mr.  Hawkey,  the  master, 
and  Mr.  Gumrr.age,  midshipman. 
La  Jopo  l’CEil  is  a  remarkably 
fine  vessel,  pierced  for  14  guns; 
had  only  six  18-pounders  mounted, 
and  one  on  a  traversing  carriage; 
manned  with  97  men;  out  thirty- 
two  days  from  Point  a*  Petie, 
Guad aloupe,  and  had  not  made 
any  captuie.  T  subjoin  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded. 

J.  G.  Bird, lie-ut. 
Superieure, 4  killed, and  8  wound¬ 
ed. —  La  Jopo  l’CEil,  Id  killed,  and 
19  wounded. 

[This  Gazette  also  announces 
the  following  captures  by  the  ves¬ 
sels  under  the  command  of  sir  A. 
Cochrane ;  L’Hirondclle  French 


privateer  schooner,  of  8  guns  and 
84  men;  the  Duquesne  French' 
privateer  brig,  late  his  majesty’s 
schooner  Netley,  of  16  24-pounder 
carronades,  one  long  26-pounder,- 
four  swivels  and  120  men  ;  and 
that  dangerous  privateer  the  Alert 
of  20  guns,  and  140  men,  all  by 
the  Blonde,  capt.  V.  V.  Ballard ; 
— La  Mara  and  El  Rosario  Spaa- 
nish  privaters,  by  H.  M.  S.  D’Es-? 
pagne,  capt.  J.  P.  Stuart ;  and  Le 
Rhone  French  letter  of  marque,  of 
6  long  six-pounders  and  26  men,, 
by  the  Laura,  lieut.  Rob.  Yetts. — 
A  letter  from  sir  S.  Smith  states  - 
the  capture  of  Estrella  de  Noste 
Spanish  privateer,  of  two  6-poun- 
ders  and  35  men,  by  the  Solebay 
frigate,  capt.  Sproule. — This  Ga-i- 
zette  likewise  contains  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  majesty,  for  the  deten¬ 
tion  and  capture  of  Russian  ves¬ 
sels.] 

Windsor-  Castle  Packet ,  Oct.  3. 

Cat  hsle  Bay . 

Sir, — having,  on  my  passagefrom 
England  in  the  Windsor-Castle 
packet,  with  the  mails  for  Barba-: 
does  and  the  Leeward  Islands, 
been  attacked  by  a  French  priva-.| 
teer  within  the  limits  of  your  station  ,i 
I  take  the  liberty  of  acquainting; 
you,  that  w’e  were  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  her  after  a  severe  ac¬ 
tion,  and  arrived  with  her  safe  in 
this  bay.  She  was  seen  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  October,  in 
lat.  13.  53.  N.  and  long.  58.  1. 
W ;  and  about  half  past  eight 
made  all  sail  in  chase  of  the  packet, 
when  every  exertion  was  made  to 
get  away  from  her  ;  but  finding  it 
impossible,  preparations  were  made 
to  make  the  best  resistance  we  could, 
and  arrangements  to  sink  the 
mails  if  necessary.  At  noon  the 
schooner  got  within  gun-shot, hoist¬ 
ed  French  colours,  and  began  her 
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fire,  which  was  returned  from  the 
stern-chase  guns ;  this  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  she  came  near,  when 
we  were  hailed  in  very  opprobri¬ 
ous  terms,  and  desired  to  strike  the 
colours.  On  refusing  to  do  so 
she  ran  alongside,  grappled  the 
packet,  and  attempted  to  board, 
which  we  repulsed  by  the  pikes, 
with  the  loss  of  8  or  10  men  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
schooner  attempted  to  get  clear  by 
cutting  the  grapplings,  but  the 
mainyard  being  locked  in  her  rigg¬ 
ing,  she  was  prevented.  Great 
exertions  were  continued  on  both 
sides:  and  I  had  occasion  to  sta¬ 
tion  a  part  of  the  crew  in  charge 
of  the  mails,  to  shift  them  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  required,  iir  to  cut 
them  away  in  case  of  our  failure. 
About  three  we  got  one  of  our  six- 
pounder  carronades  to  bear  upon 
the  schooner,  loaded  with  double 
grape,  cannister,  and  100  musket- 
balls,  which  was  fired  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  enemy  was  making  a 
second  desperate  attempt  to  board, 
and  killed  and  wounded  a  great 
number.  Soon  after  this  I  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity,  in  turn, 
with  5  men,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  quar¬ 
ters,  and  about  4  o’clock  the 
schooner  was  completely  in  our 
possession.  She  is  named  the  Jeune 
Richard,  mounting  6  6-pounders, 
and  1  long  18-pounder,  having  on 
board  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action  92  men,  of  which  21  were 
found  dead  on  the  decks,  and  83 
wounded.  From  the  very  superi¬ 
or  numbers  of  the  enemy  still  re¬ 
maining,  it  was  necesssary  to  use 
every  precaution  in  securing  the 
prisoners.  I  was  obliged  to  order 
them  up  from  below  one  by  one, 
and  place  them  in  their  own  irons 
as  they  came  up,  as  three  of  our 
little  crew  were  killed,  and  10  se¬ 


verely  wounded,  the  mizen-mast 
and  main-yard  carried  away,  and 
the  rigging  fore  and  aft  much 
damaged.  It  is  my  duty  to  men¬ 
tion  to  you,  sir,  that  the  crew  of 
the  packet,  amounting  at  first  to 
only  28  men  and  boys,  supported 
me  with  the  greatest  gallantry 
during  the  whole  of  this  arduous 
contest.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

W.  Rogers,  acting  captain. 
National  Debt ,  &c.— An  ac¬ 

count  showing  what  has  been  re¬ 
deemed  of  the  national  debt,  the 
land  tax,  and  imperial* loan,  to  the 
1st  of  November,  1807. 

Redeemed  by  annual  £. 

millions,  See.  -  -  66, 988,178 

Do.  by  11  per  cent. 

per  ann.  on  loans  61,622,815 

Do.  by  land-tax  -  22,942,813 

Do.  by  11  per  cent. 

per  ann.  imp.  loan  -  814,723 

Total  -  -  -  152,348,529 

The  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  en¬ 
suing  quarter  is  2,523,224/.  15*.  5d. 

30. — The  earl  of  Stanhope’s  mo¬ 
del  of  a  ship  of  war  was  launched 
into  the  Thames,  and  an  experi¬ 
ment  made  as  to  her  powers  of 
sailing.  The  noble  earl,  accom¬ 
panied  by  sir  Roger  Curtis  and 
capt.  Hamilton,  wrent  on  board 
the  vessel  at  12  o’clock,  and  she 
was  steered  by  Mr.  Warren.  She 
sailed  up  the  river  under  one  sprit- 
sail,  until  she  came  to  Chelsea 
Reach.  Another  sail  of  the  same 
description  and  a  jib  were  then 
hoisted,  and  she  was  worked  about 
on  several  tacks  close  to  the  wind ; 
then  with  the  wind  upon  the  beam ; 
after  that  upon  the  quarter ;  and, 
lastly,  before  the  wind.  She  did 
not  appear  entirely  to  answer  the 
expectation  of  the  noble  inventor, 
and  the  design  may  be  capable  of 
further  improvement.  But  a  num¬ 
ber  of  row-boats  crowded  round, 
(0  4)  for 
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for  the  purpose  of  gazing  at  the 
stranger;  this  prevented  the  free 
operation  of  the  wind  and  water 
upon  the  newly-invented  vessel  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  might  be  said,  that 
owing  to  this  circumstance  she  had 
not  altogether  a  fair  trial.  This 
vessel  is  sharper  than  the  former 
one.  She  measures  21  feet  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  six  across '  the 
beam  :  the  straight  lines  in  the  side 
of  this  are  extended  to  a  greater 
length  than  those  in  the  other,  and 
turn  off  in  what  seamen  term  a  very 
clean  manner,  both  fore  and  aft ; 
each  end  is  as  sharp  as  a  wedge. 
But,  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
bow  at  each  end,  as  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed  (for  she  is  calculated  to  sail 
with  either  end  foremost),  having 


too  great  a  shoulder,  instead  of 
turning  off  round  as  others  do, 
she  will  be  liable,  in  case  of  a  strong 
current  of  sea  coming  on  her 
weather-bow,  to  make  more  lee¬ 
way  tli an  even  a  Dutch  galliot 
would  do.  That,  however,  may 
be  readily  altered  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  others  of  the  same  general 
design. 

31- — Between  Eve  and  six  o’clock- 
in  the  morning  a  house,  m  Fre-. 
derick-street,  Hampstead -road,  was 
heard  to  give  way  by  a  person 
living  in  the  lower  part  of  it :  he 
immediately  gave  the  alarm  to  the 
other  lodgers,  who  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape  into  the  street,  with 
their  clothes  in  tjieir  hands,  before 
the  house  fe1!  to  the  ground. 


The  LONDON  GENERAL  BILL  of 


Christenings  end  Burials  from  December  16,  1806,  to  December  15,  1807. 


Christened 


Males  9812)  In  all, 
Females  9604  J  19416 

Died  under  2  years  5443 
^Between  2  and  5  2010 


„  .  ,  f  Males  929 6 

unC  \  Females  9038 


In  all, 

18334 


Increased  in 
Burials  396 


5  and  10 
JO  and  20 

DISEASES, 
Abortive, Still  born  48 1 
Abscess ......  50 

Aged  ......  1424 

Ague . . 

Apoplexy  &sudden242 
Asthma  &c  Phthisie523 
Bedridden  .  .  <  . 

Bile . . 

Bleeding . 22 

Burster)  Sf.  Rupture  13 

Cancer  .  8 

Canker .......  2 

Chicken  Pox  .  .  . 


737 


20  and  30-1160 
30  and  40  •  1883 
40  and  50-  1677 
58  J  50  and  60  -  1665 

Dropsy . 790 

Evil .  .  . .  4 

Fevers  of  all  kinds  1033 

Fistula . 3 

Flux  8 

French  Pox  ....  26 

Gout  .......  32 

0  Gravel,  Stone,  and 
Strangury  ...  10 

Grief  . . 10 

Headmouldshot, 
Horse-shoe-head, 
and  Water  in  the 


49 


Childbed.  ....  164 

Colds . 10 

Coliek,  Gripes,  See.  14 
Consumption  .  .  4964 
Convulsions  .  .  3994 
Cough,  and  Hooping- 
Cough  ....  489 

Croup . 57 

Diabetes  .... 


60  and  7Q  -  .1507 
70  and  80  -  1158 
80  and  90  -  462 
90  and  100 

Mortification  , 

Palsy  ..... 
Palpitation  of  the 
Heart 


100-0 
101  -  1 
102  -  1 
103  -0 


104  -  Q 

105  -  O 
110-0 
115-0 
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106 


Head  .... 
Jaundice  .  .  . 

Jaw  Locked  . 
Imppsthunie  , 
Inflammation  . 

Lethargy .  3 

Livergrown  ....  IP 

Lunatic . 135 

Measles . 452 


209 
,  29 
.  5 

o 

632 


Pleurisy  ...  ,  .  .  32 
Purples  ......  1 

Quinsy  4 

Rheumatism  ...  5 
Rising  of  the  Lights  1 
Small  Pox  .  .  .  1297 


Sore  Throat  ,  .  . 
Sores  and  Ulcers 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire 
Spasm  ...... 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance 
Stoppage  in  the 
mach  .  .  .  ,  , 


4 

12 
3 

.  12 
.  1 
Sto- 
,  14 


Swelling .  3 


ijMis 


scarnage 


8 


Teeth  .  v  .  . 
Thrush  .  .  .  . 
Tumour  .  ,  .  . 
Vomiting  and 
ness . 


.  322 

.  .  43 
.  .  1 

Loose- 


Worms  . 5 

CASUALTIES. 

Bit  by  Mad  Dogs  2 
Broken  Limbs  ...  2 

Bruised .  J 

Burnt . 3fi 

Drowned  .....  1 11 
Excessive  Drink¬ 
ing  ,  . 9 

Executed  *  .  .  .  .  5 

Found  Dead  .  .  .  13 
Fractured  ....  1 

Frighted  .....  4 

Killed  by  Falls  and 
several  other  Ac¬ 
cidents.  ,  ...  101 
Killed  themselves  45 
Murdered  .  .  ,  .  *  2 
Poisoned  ......  1 

Scalded  ,  . . 8 

S  allocated  ....  11 


Total  352 


*  There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  Comity  of  Surry  13 ;  of  which 
number  5  oply  have  been  reported  tobe  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
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BIRTHS  in  the  year  1807. 

Jan.  3.  The  lady  of  viscount 
Anson,  a  daughter. 

16.  The  lady  of  Charles  Wat- 
kin  Williams  Wynne,  esq.  M.  P. 
a  daughter. 

— .  The  marchioness  Cornwallis, 
of  her  fifth  daughter. 

23.  The  lady  of  rear  admiral 
Sotheby,  a  daughter. 

25.  Mrs.  Ellis,  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

29.  Lady  Grey,  a  son.. 

Feb.  2.  Duchess  of  Montrose,  a 
son. 

3.  The  lady  of  sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  a  son  and  heir. 

10.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a  son. 

13.  Countess  of  Moira,  a  son. 

14.  The  hon.  Mrs.  G.'Mundy,  a 
daughter. 

March  10.  Lady  Amherst,  a 
son. 

— .  Viscountess  Bantry,  a  son. 

— Mrs.  Gurney,  a  son. 

20.  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  daughter. 

April  3.  Viscountess  Andover,  a 
daughter. 

.  Lady  Dunboyne,  a  son. 

20.  Lady  of  J.  F.  Simpson,  esq. 
a  daughter. 

27*  Lady  Gertrude  Sloane,  a 
son. 

30.  Countess  Berkeley,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

May  2.  Lady  Stanley,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

5.  Lady  A.  A.  Cooper,  a  son. 

7.  Lady  J.  Buchanan,  a  son. 

10.  Lady  C.  Forester,  a  son. 

17-  The  lady  of  the  right  hon. 
S.  Perceval,  a  son. 

21.  The  duchess  of  Castries,  a 

son.  / 

26.  Lady  Kenyon,  a  daughter. 

t*— .  Lady  of  sir  George  Barlow, 

a  son. 

28»  Mrs.  D.  Cameron,  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

June  16.  Countess  Banbury,  a  son. 
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21.  Countess  Barde,  a  son. 

25.  The  lady  of  Arnold  Waine- 
wright,  a  son. 

26.  The  duchess  of  Rutland,  a 
son  and  heir. 

July  4.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
a  daughter. 

12.  Lady  Milton,  a  daughter. 

18.  The  countess  of  Mansfield, 
a  daughter. 

- — .  Viscountess  Marsham,  a 
daughter. 

Aug.  5.  Lady  Le  Despenser,  a 
son. 

9.  Viscountess  Arbuthnot,  a 
daughter. 

11.  Lady  C.  Lamb,  a  son. 

22.  Lady  Caroline  WrottesJey,  a 
son. 

Sept.  3.  The  lady  of  sir  Walter 
Brisco,  a  son. 

11.  The  lady  of  lord  viscount 
Stuart,  a  son  and  heir. 

— .  Lady  Charlotte  Hope,  a  son, 

— .  The  countess  of  Shannon,  a 
daughter. 

23.  The  lady  of  sir  S.  R. 
Glynne,  a  son, 

Oct.  4.  Hon.  Mrs,  Buchanan,  a 
daughter. 

24.  Lady  Foley,  a  daughter. 

29.  Lady  Frances  Bentinck,  a 

son. 

Nov.  4.  The  lady  of  sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Baynes,  a  son. 

6.  Lady  Caroline  Douglas,  a 
daughter. 

16.  Lady  C.  Duncombe,  a 
daughter. 

25.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Fraser,  a  daughter,  her  sixteenth 
child. 

■ — Viscountess  Hereford,  a  son 
and  heir. 

Dee.  L  The  lady  of  sir  Wm. 
Call,  bart.  a  daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  G,  Nugent,  a 
son. 

9.  The  lady  of  sir  James  Duff, 
a  daughter. 

13.  The 
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13.  The  lady  of  sir  T.  S.  M. 
Stanley,  a  daughter. 

23.  The  countess  of  Galloway, 
a  son. 

27.  The  lady  of  William  Henry 
Hoare,  esq.  a  son. 

30.  The  lady  of  Rowland  Bar- 
don,  esq.  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1807. 

Jan .  1.  Dr.  Paley,  to  miss  Paley. 

8.  Marmaduke  Constable,  esq. 
to  miss  Hale. 

20.  The  hon.  col.  Ponsonby,  to 
the  hon.  miss  Fitzroy. 

— .  Henry  Hallam,  esq.  to  miss 
Elton. 

2d.  G.  L.  Hollinsworth,  esq.  to 
miss  Stokes. 

Feb.  3.  Robert  Inglis,  esq.  to 
miss  Biscoe. 

4.  Sir  Daniel  Fleming,  to  miss 
Fleming. 

10.  W.  H.  Hoare,  esq.  to  miss 
Noel. 

17.  Lord  Bagot,  to  lady  Louisa 
Legge. 

13.  Thomas  Paget,  esq.  to  miss 
Pares. 

March  9.  E.  B.  Lusada,  esq.  to 
miss  Goldsmid. 

10.  Charles  Combe,  esq.  to  miss 
P.  Georges. 

17.  Capt.  Stuart,  to  miss  Anson. 

18.  Philip  Gibbs,  esq.  to  miss 
Knipe. 

30.  S.  T.  Galton,  esq.  to  miss 
Darwin. 

April  4.  William  Phillimore, 
esq.  to  miss  Thornton. 

13.  Major  Fraser,  to  miss  Ro¬ 
land. 

17-  The  hon.  G.  Ponsonby,  to 
miss  Gledstanes. 

23.  R.  Stephenson,  esq.  to  miss 
Stephenson. 

April  29.  E.  D.  Temple,  esq.  to 
miss  Honey  wood. 
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May  5.  The  hon.  colonel  Crewe, 
to  miss  Hungerford. 

8.  Robert  Fraser,  esq.  to  lady 
Maitland. 

10.  LordChartley,  to  miss  Gard¬ 
ner. 

19.  Rev.  J.  Bayland,  to  miss 
Clarke. 

22.  D.  R.  Remington,  esq.  to 
miss  Copland. 

23.  Robert  Townley,  esq.  to 
miss  Newing. 

June  1.  Lord  Robert  Totten¬ 
ham,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  to  the  hon. 
Alicia  Maude. 

4.  Richard  Chambers,  esq.  to 
miss  Harriet  Newman. 

9.  Col.  Aylmer,  to  miss  Harri¬ 
son. 

1 1 .  John  Thornton,  esq.  to  miss 
Eliza  Parry. 

16.  Rev.  Alexander  Cotton,  to 
miss  Houblon. 

23.  Henry  Drummond,  esq.  to 
lady  Henrietta  Hay. 

July  1.  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  to 
miss  M.  E.  C.  Lecarriere. 

9.  Hon.  F.  G.  Upton,  to  miss 
Howard. 

13.  Hon.  L.  M.  Burrel,  to  miss 
Daniell. 

16.  Hon.  D.  G.  Hallyburton, 
to  miss  Leslie. 

18.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
miss  Munday. 

— .  William  Cavendish,  esq.  to 
the  hon.  miss  O’Callagan. 

29.  Rev.  Robert  Cox,  to  miss 
Leycester. 

Au<x.  1 1 .  Hon.  J.  W.  Grinstone, 
to  lady  C.  Jenkinson. 

27.  Wm.  Tooke,  esq.  to  miss 
Amelia  Sheen. 

Sept .  15.  Wm.  Domville,  esq.  to 
miss  Maria  Solly. 

24.  Capt.  Bettes  worth,  to  lady 
Hannah  Grey. 

Oct.  12.  Plon.  James  Wandes- 
ford  Buster,  to  the  hon.  miss 
Staples. 


15.  Hon. 
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15.  Hon.  and  rev.  Frederick 
Powis,  to  miss  Gould. 

— .  Lord  Rancliffe,  to  lady 
Elizabeth  Mary  Forbes. 

19.  Robert  Shaw,  esq.  to  Alice, 
the  fifth  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Fade,  esq. 

20.  Hon.  Peter  Robert  Burrell, 
to  the  hon.  miss  Drummond. 

30.  Lord  Monson,  to  lady  Sarah 
Saville. 

Nov.  12.  John  Harrison,  esq.  to 
Lucy  Henrietta,  second  daughter 
of  sir  Charles  Price. 

14.  John  Brent,  esq.  to  Susan¬ 
nah,  third  daughter  of  the  rev. 
Sampson  Kingsford. 

25.  Edward  Sampson,  esq.  to 
Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Daubenny. 

— .  The  earl  of  Selkirk,  to  miss 
Wedderburn. 

26-  George  Moore,  esq.  to  miss 
Brown. 

Dec.  1.  George  Halimand,  esq. 
to  miss  Princess. 

12.  The  earl  of  Craven,  to  miss 
Louisa  Brunton. 

17.  Rev.  George  Shepherd,  to 
miss  Wether al,  daughter  of  the 
dean  of  Hereford. 

31.  Rev.  T.  G.  Clare,  to  Flarriet, 
youngest  daughter  .of  the  rev.  A. 
Daniell. 


DEATHS  in  the  year  1807. 

Dee.  29,  1 806.  His  grace  the 
duke  of  Richmond. 

31.  Mrs.  Percy,  wife  of  the  bi¬ 
shop  of  Dromore. 

— .  Jeremiah  Curtis,  esq. 

Jan.  5.  1807-  Samuel  Solly,  esq. 
F.R.S.  and  S.A. 

6.  William  Newdick,  esq. 

7.  Lady  Head. 

10.  Alderman  Price. 

— .  Lord  Miltown. 

12.  Sir  Stephen  Lushington. 

14.  The  earl  of  Gosford. 


15.  Hollis  Edward,  esq. 

— .  Lady  Hesketh. 

20.  Sir  Richard  Hetley,  knt. 

22.  James  Simmons,  esq.  M.  P. 

24.  William  Chi  vers,  esq.  (mur¬ 
dered  by  his  gardener. ) 

Feb.  5.  Gen.  Pascal  Paoli. 

6.  Lady  Ashhurst . 

8.  The  baroness  Dufferin  and 
Chaneboye. 

— .  John  Symmonds,  LL.  Do 

21.  Marchioness  of  Ely, 

26.  Rev.  Thomas  Urwick. 

— .  Viscount  Hawarden. 

March  4,  Lord  Carbery. 

7.  Countess  of  Wicklow. 

17*  Mr.  John  Pridden, 

— .  Countess  of  Mayo. 

26.  Viscountess  Lifford. 

— .  Dr.  Hulme,  F.R.S. 

28.  Rev.  William  Disney,  D.  D* 
31.  Mrs.  Vassall. 

April  2.  Rev.  Robert  Burnaby. 
3.  Earl  Cadogan. 

9.  John  Opie,  esq.  R.  A. 

12.  Rev.  Joseph  Thistlethwaite. 

16.  Edward  King,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 
and  S.A. 

25.  Sir  James  W.  Lake. 

— .  The  earl  of  Ross. 

— .  The  rev.  George  Walker, 

F.R.S. 

26.  Lady  E.  A.  Magenis. 

29.  Sir  Iff.  D.  Massey,  hart. 
May  6.  J.  P.  Hankey,  esq. 

15.  Lady  Charlotte  Wingfield. 
17*  Sir  Thos.  Louis,  admiral  of 
the  white. 

18.  Duke  Montpensier. 

— .  The  rt.  hon.  lady  Walpole. 
20.  'Fhe  earl  of  Shannon. 

26.  Nicholas  Bond,  esq. 

31.  Lady  A.  M.  Pelham  Cot* 
ton. 

June  2.  Randolph  Marriott,  esq. 
5.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  hart. 

1 1.  John  W alrad,  count  de  Wei- 
deren. 

July  6.  Timothy  Lane,  esq. 

11.  George  Atwood,  esq. 

13.  Lady  Southampton. 

1 8.  Rev* 
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18.  Rev.  Thomas  Jones. 

24,  Lady  Frederick  Campbell. 

30.  Lord  Bolton. 

Aug,  4.  Sarah  baroness  Water- 

park. 

8.  Hon.  Mrs.  Barrington. 

Tib  Catherine  baroness  Ho>V- 
shf. 

23.  Maria  duchess  of  Gloucester. 
Sept .  5.  The  earl  of  Scarbo¬ 
rough. 

11.  Sir  William  Staines,  knt. 
alderman  of  London. 

12.  Ed.  Miller,  Mus.  D. 

14.  The  most  noble  marquis  of 

Townshepd. 

19.  Rear  admiral  John  Robinson. 
26.  Sir  Wharton  Amcotts. 

Oct.  2.  Rev.  John  Sturges,  D.  D. 

* — .  Sir  Brook  Watson. 

12.  Thomas  Wynn,  lord  New- 
borough. 

17*  The  rev.  Edw.  Thymewell 
Brydges,  late  claimant  to  the  ba¬ 
rony  of  Chandos. 

23.  Wm.  Mackrett,  esq. 

Nov.  3.  Dr.  Markham,  lord 
archbishop  of  York. 

5.  Sir  Wm.  H.  Ashhurst,  knt. 
late  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench. 

13.  Sir  John  Smith,  bart.  F.R.S. 
and  S.  A. 

14.  Right  hon.  Charles,1  earl 
Grey. 

20.  Viscountess  Irwin. 

21.  Abraham  Newland,  esq. 

Dec.  2.  Tryphena,  dowager 

countess  Bathurst. 

3*  Miss  Clara  Reeve. 

4.  John  Bourmaster,  rear  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  blue. 

5.  Dr.  Willis,  the  celebrated 
physician  in  cases  of  insanity. 

7-  Rev.  G.  H.  Drummond, 
drowned  in  a  voyage  to  Greenock. 
J8.  Lady  Frances  Tollemache. 

19.  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  vice 
chancellor  of  Oxford. 

20.  Francis  Stephens,  esq. 

25.  Brownlow,  lord  Brownlow. 
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26.  Emma  countess  dowager  of 
Mount  Edgecombe. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1807* 

Queen's  palace.  Jan.  14.  His 
grace  Charles  duke  of  Norfolk 
sworn  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Sussex,  vice  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  dec. 

D owning-strut)  Jan.  14.  Alex¬ 
ander  Straton,  esq.  appointed  his 
majesty’s  envoy-extraordinary  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  at  the 

court  of  Stockholm. - William 

Wellesley  Pole,  esq.  to  be  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  secretary  o t  embassy  at  the 
sublime  Ottoman  Porte. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  14.  Rev.  Charles 
Moss,  D.D.  one  of  the  canons-re- 
sideutiary  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral, 
recommended,  by  conge  (Telire ,  to 
be  elected  bishop  of  Oxford,  vice 
Dr.  John  Randolph,  translated  tc 
the  see  of  Bangor. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  10.  Gen.  Hugh 
duke  of  Northumberland,  appoint¬ 
ed  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of 
horse-guards,  vice  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  dec. 

Whitehall)  Jan.  27.  Rev.  John 
Chappel  Woodhouse,  M.  A.  re¬ 
commended  by  his  majesty  to  be 
chosen  dean  of  Litchtield  cathe¬ 
dral  vice  Dr.  Baptist  Proby, 
dec. - Thomas  Tod,  esq.  ad¬ 

vocate,  appointed  one  of  the  four 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  vice 
Andrew  Balfour,  esq.  resigned,— 
Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  esq.  appoint¬ 
ed  professor  of  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  medical  police  to  the# 
university  of  Edihurgh. 

Whitehall ,  Feb.  7.  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.  A.  recommended  by 
the  king  to  be  elected  a  canon-re¬ 
sidentiary  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul,  London,  vice  Dr.  Charles 
Moss,  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Oxford. — James  Moncrief,  esq. 
advocate,  appointed  sheriff-depute 

of 
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of  the  shires  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  vice  David  Moneypenny 
and  David  Williamson,  esqrs.  re¬ 
signed  ;  the  former  on  being  ap¬ 
pointed  sheriff-depute  of  the  shire 
of  Fife,  and  the  latter  to  be  sheriff- 
depute  of  Stirling. 

Whitehall  Fd\  14.  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Hall,  D.  D.  appointed  re- 
gius  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  in  the  said  univer¬ 
sity,  properly  belonging  to  tine  re- 
gius  professor  of  the  said  universi¬ 
ty,  both  vice  Dr.  John  Randolph, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  resigned-. — Rev. 
Samuel  Smith,  appointed  canon  of 
the  said  church,  vice  Hall,  resign¬ 
ed. — Rev.  William  Douglas,  M.A. 
appointed  prebendary  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  vice  rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  resigned. 

Whitehall ,  March  5.  Harford 
Jones,  esq.  resident  of  the  East  In¬ 
dia  company  at  Bagdad,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ottoman  order  of  the 
crescent,  of  the  second  class,  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  and  wear  the  en¬ 
signs  of  the  superior  class  of  the 
said  order,  lately  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Grand  Sign!  or,  as  a  mark 
cf  his  further  favour. 

Whitehall ,  March  7.  Right  hon. 
Char.  Arbuthnot,  ambassador-ex¬ 
traordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Sublime  Porte,  permitted  to 
accept  and.. wear  the  insignia  of  the 
Ottoman  imperial  order  of  the  cre¬ 
scent,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Grand  Signior. 

r  Whitehall,  March  14. Sir  Edmund 
Stanley,  appointed  recorder  of  his 
majesty’s  court  cf  judicature  in 
Prince  of  Wales’s  island,  in  the 
East  Indies. — Right  hon.  Thomas 
earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  to  be 
his  majesty’s  lieutenant  and  sheriff- 
principal  of  Fifeshire. 

Dovuning-sireet ,  March  14.  Fran¬ 
cis  Eienitz,  esq.  to  be  his  majesty’s 
consul  in  the  duchy  of  Coui land. 
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Whitehall ,  March  20.  James 
Wylie,  esq.  counsellor  of  state,  and 
first  surgeon  to  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
inspector-general  of  his  armies  and 
military  hospitals  for  the  medical 
department,  permitted  to  receive 
and  bear  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  St.  Wolodemir ;  and  also  Hen. 
Fan sh awe,  esq.  knight  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  military  order  of  St.  George, 
and  holding  a  distinguished  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Russian  army. 

Wb.t.hall,  March  21.  John  Pa¬ 
terson,  esq.  appointed  treasurer  to 
the  governors  of  tKe  bounty  of 
queen  Anne. 

Queen's  palace,  March  25.  John 
earl  of  Westmorland,  K.  G.  sworn 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal. — Right 
hon.  Robert  Banks  lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  the  right  hon.  Robert  Stewart 
'(commonly  called  viscount  Castle- 
re  agh  ) ,  and  the  right  hon.  George 
Canning,  sworn  his  majesty’s  prin¬ 
cipal  secretaires  of  state. 

Queen's  palace ,  March  26.  Johji 
Jefferies  earl  Camden,  K.  G.  de¬ 
clared  lord  president  of  the  privy 
council. — Right  hon.  Spencer  Per¬ 
ceval,  chancellor  and  under-trea¬ 
surer  of  his  majesty’s  exchequer, 
and  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dun- 
das,  sworn  of  the  privy  council. — 
Henry  earl  Bathurst,  appointed 
president  of  the  committee  of  privy 
council  appointed  for  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  all  matters  relating  to 
trade  and  to  foreign  plantations. 

Whitehall ,  March  27 .  Philip 
d’Auvergne  prince  de  Bouillon* 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  permitted 
to  receive  and  wear  the  ensigns  of 
knight  grand  commander  of  the 
equestrian,  secular,  and  capitular 
order  of  St.  Joachim,  of  Erlarr- 
gen. 

Whitehall ,  March  23.  Archibald 
Colquhoun,  esq.  advocate',  appoint¬ 
ed  his  majesty’s  advocate  in  Scot¬ 
land. — George  earl  of  Galloway, 
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to  be  lieutenant  and  sheriff-princi¬ 
pal  of  the  shire  of  Wigtown ;  and 
Thomas  earl  of  Selkirk,  of  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in 
Scotland. 

Queen' s  palace,  March  30.  Right 
hon.  sir  James  Pulteney,  bait,  sworn 
of  the  privy  council. —  Right  hon. 
Spencer  Perceval,  sworn  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.- — 
Right  hon.  George  Rose,  in  the 
absence  of  earl  Bathurst,  to  be 
president  of  the  committee  of  privy 
council  appointed  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  all  matters  relating  to 
trade  and  foreign  plantations. 

Whitehall ,  March  31.  His  grace 
William  Henry  duke  of  Portland, 
K.  G.  the  right  lion.  Spencer  Per¬ 
ceval,  William  Henry  Cavendish 
Scott  Bentinck,  esq.  -  (commonly 
called  marquis  of  Tich field),  the 
hon.  William  Eliot,  and  William 
Sturges  Bourne,  esq.  appointed 
commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty’s 
exchequer.— -Right  hon.  Spencer 
Perceval,  to  be  chancellor  and  un¬ 
der  treasurer  of  his  majesty’s  ex¬ 
chequer.-— Lieut. -gen.  John  earl  of 
Chatham,  K.  G.  appointed  master- 
general  of  his  majestyL  ordnance 
of  the  united  kingdom. — The  hon. 
William  Wellesley  Pole  to  be  clerk, 
Mark  Singleton,  esq.  storekeeper, 
and  the  hon.  Cropley  A  shley  to  be 
clerk  of  the  deliveries,  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  of  the  united  kingdom. — 
Right  hon.  lieut.-gen.  sir  James 
Pulteney,  hart,  appointed  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  secretary  at  war. 

Whitehall ,  March  31.  William 
Smyth,  esq.  of  Peter-house  college, 
Cambridge,  appointed  professor  of 
Modern  History  in  that  university 
vice  Symonds,  dec. 

Queens  palace,  April  1.  Right 
hon.  John  lord  Eldon,  sworn  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.* — 
His  grace  Charles  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  sworn  of  the  privy  council, 


and  declared  lieutenant-general 
and  general-governor  of  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ire¬ 
land. 

Whitehall ,  April  3.  Joseph  Hunt, 
esq.  appointed  treasurer  of  the  ord¬ 
nance.  . 

Whitehall ,  April  4.  Rt.  hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  viscount  Lowther,  created 
earl  of  Lonsdale,  co.  Westmore¬ 
land. — His  grace  James  duke  of 
Montrose,  K.  T.  appointed  master 
of  the  horse  to  his  majesty. — Right 
hon.  Henrv  baron  Mulgrave  % 
James  Gambier,  esq.  admiral  of 
the  blue;  sir  Richard  Bickerton, 
bart.  vice-admiral  of  the  white  ; 
Wiliiam-Jchnstone  Hope,  and  Ro¬ 
bert  -Ward,  esqrs.  ;  the  right  hon. 
Henry-John  viscount  Palmerston; 
and  James  Buller,  esq. ;  appointed 
his  majesty’s  commissioners  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  office  of  high  admiral 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain'  and  Ireland,  and  the  do¬ 
minions,  islands,  and  territories 
thereunto  belonging. — Right  hon. 
Robert  Dundas ;  right  hon,  John 
Jefferies  earl  Camden,  K.  G.  pre¬ 
sident  of  his  majesty’s  council  ; 
right  hon.  Robert  Banks  lord 
Rawkesbury ;  right  hon.  Henry 
Robert  Stewart  (commonly  called 
viscount  Castlereagh ; )  and  the 
right  hon.  George  Canning,  his 
majesty’s  three  principal  secretaries 
of  state;  his  grace  William  Henry- 
Cavendish  duke  of  Portland,  K.  G. 
first  commissioner  of  his  majesty’s 
treasury  ;  right  hon.  Spencer  Per¬ 
ceval,  chancellor  and  under-trea¬ 
surer  of  his-  majesty’s  exchequer  ; 
George  Percy,  esq.  (commonly 
called  lord  Lovaine)  ;  right  hon. 
John  baron  Teignmouth ;  right 
hon.  Thomas  Wallace  ;  and  George 

7  .  o 

Johnstone,  esq. ;  to  be  his  majesty’s 
commissioners  for  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  India. 

Whitehall ,  April  7.  Charles  Bris¬ 
bane,  esq.  captain  in  the  royal 

navy, 
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navy,  knighted  by  letters  patent 
under  die  great  seal. 

Queen  s  palace ,  April  8.  Right 
hon.  Henry  viscount  Melviile, 
right  hon.  John  lord  Teignmouth, 
and  right  hon.  major-general  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  K.  B.  sworn  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  council. 

Downing- street,  April  10.  Hugh 
Elliot,  esq.  appointed  captain-ge¬ 
neral  and  governor  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  in  America ; 
William  Lukin,  esq.  captain-gene¬ 
ral  and  governor  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  Dominica ;  sir  James 
Cockburn,  bart.  governor  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  island  of 
Curapoa ;  and  John  Holloway, 
esq.  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  gover¬ 
nor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

Whitehall ,  April  11.  Right  hon. 
Charles  William  Montagu  .  Scott 
(commonly  called  earl  of  Dal¬ 
keith),  summoned  to  the  house  of 
peers,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
baron  Tynedale,  of  Tyne  dale,  co. 
Northumberland ;  and  the  right 
hon.  George  Gordon  (commonly 
called  marquis  of  Huntley),  by  the 
style  and  title  of  baron  Gordon,  of 

Huntley,  co.  Gloucester. - His 

grace  Alexander  duke  of  Gordon, 
K.  T.  appointed  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland. — Right 
hon.  George  Rose,  to  be  treat urer 
of  his  majesty’s  navy. 

Foreign-office,  Aptil  11.  Right 
hon.  Granville  Leveson  Gower 
(commonly  called  lord  Granville 
Leveson  Gower),  appointed  his 
majesty’s  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

Whitehall ,  April  11.  Rev.  Cun¬ 
ningham  Burnside,  presented  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Dunscore,  in 
the  presbytery  and  county  of  Dum¬ 
fries  ;  and  rev.  W.  Macrae,  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Kilcarnan,  in 
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the  presbytery  of  Chanonry,  and 
county  of  Ross,  vice  Denorn,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  April  14.  Sir  Thomas 
Manners  Sutton,  knt.  one  of  the 
barons  of  his  majesty’s  court  of 
exchequer,  created  baron  Man¬ 
ners,  of  Foston,  co.  Lincoln. 

Foreign-office ,  April  15.  The 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
K.  G.  appointed  his  majesty’s  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Queen'' s  palace,  April  15.  Thomas 
Plomer,  esq.  his  majesty’s  solicitor- 
general,  knighted. 

Whitehall ,  April  16.  <  Admiral, 
lord  Collingwood,  and  his  descen¬ 
dants,  permitted  to  bear,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  glorious  victory 
off  Cape  Trafalgar,  in  which  his 
lordship  was  second  in  command, 
the  following  honourable  augmen¬ 
tation  to  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Collingwood,  viz.  A  chief  wavy, 
thereon  a  lion  passant  guard  ant 
and  navally  crowned,  with  the 
word  Trafalgar  ;  and  also,  in 
addition  to  the  family  crest,  the 
crest  following,  viz.  The  stern,  of 
a  man  of  war,  representing  that  of 
the  Royal  Sovereign  (being  the 
ship  which  bore  his  lordship’s  flag 
in  the  said  brilliant  action),  be¬ 
tween  a  branch  of  laurel  and  a 
branch  of  oak. 

Queen  s  palace ,  April  22.  Right 
hon.  Thomas  lord  Manners,  lord 
high  chancellor  of  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  called  Ireland, 
sworn  of  the  privy  council. — Jona¬ 
than  Miles,  esq.  and  James  Brans- 
comb,  esq.  knighted. 

Foreign -office,  April  23.  Righp 
hon.  sir  Arthur  Paget,  K.  B.  ap¬ 
pointed  his  majesty’s  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Whitehall ,  April  25.  Right  hon,. 
Francis  lord  Napier,  appointed 
his  majesty’s  high  commissioner 
to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,— -Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam 
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liam  Oliver,  jun.  advocate,  to  be 
sherifF-depute  of  the  shire  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  vice  his  father,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  May  9.  David  Boyle, 
esq.  advocate,  appointed  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  solicitor-general  in  Scotland. 
— John  fiay  Forbes,  esq.  advo¬ 
cate,  appointed  sherifF-depnte  of 
the  shire  of  Perth,  vice  Colquhoun. 

Queen’ s palace,  May  13.  Rt-  lion. 
Richard  earl  of  Clancarty,  sworn 
of  his  majesty’s  most  honourable 
privy  council. — Jonah  Barrington, 
esq.  LL.  D.  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  in  Ireland, 
knighted. 

Queen’s  ■palace ,  May  20.  Right 
hon.  Henry  Pierrepont,  sworn  of 
his  majesty’s  most  honourable  privy 
council. 

Whitehall  May  23.  Right  hon. 
George  earl  of  Crawford,  appoint¬ 
ed  lieutenant  and  sheriff-principal 
of  Fifeshire. 

Whitehall ,  May  30.  Right  rev. 
Dr.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 
vice  Douglas,  dec. 

O  J  ' 

Foreign-office ,  Downing  street ,  June 
1.  Right  hon.  J.  Hookham  Frere, 
appointed  his  majesty’s  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  court  of  Prussia ; 
and  George  Jackson,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty’s  secretary  of  legation  at 
that  court. 

Whitehall ,  July  11.  Right  rev. 
Dr.  George  Pelham,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  translated  to  the  see  of 
Exeter,  vice  Dr.  Fishei,  promoted 
to  that  of  Salisbury. 

Admiralty -office,  June  27*  Hon. 
William  Wellesley  Pole,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  their  first  secretary, 
vice  William  Marsden,  esq.  retired. 

Whitehall ,  July  21.  Hon.  Cropley 
Ashley  Cooper,  appointed  clerk  of 
the  ordnance  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  Thomas  Thoroton,  esq. 
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clerk  of  deliveries  of  the  ordnance 
thereof. 

Whitehall ,  Aug,  4.  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Christopher  Dowdesweil, 
D.  I).  and  rector  of  Standford- 
Rivers,  co.  Essex,  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Langham,  in  the  said 
county,  void  by  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter,  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury,  vice  Douglas,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  11.  Right  hon. 
James  earl  of  Malmesbury,  K.  B, 
to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Southampton,  and  of  the  town 
of  Southampton  and  county  of  the 
same  ;  and  James  Edward  Harris, 
esq.  (commonly  called  viscount 
Fitz-Harris),  appointed  governor 
and  captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  governor  of  Carisbrook  castle, 
in  the  said  isle;  all  vice  lord  Bol¬ 
ton,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  1.7.  Rev.  John 
Luxmore,  D.  D.  dean  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  recommended,  by  covg'e  d’elire , 
to  be  elected  bishop  of  Bristol,  vice 
bp.  Pelham,  translated  to  the  see  of 
Exeter. — His  grace  Charles  duke 
of  Richmond,  appointed  high  ste¬ 
ward  of  the  city  of  Chichester,  vice 
his  uncle,  dec. — Adam  Duff,  esq. 
advocate,  to  be  sherilf-depute  of  the 
shire  of  Forfar,  vice  Chalmers,  re¬ 
signed. — Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  mathematicks 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
vice  Vilant,  dec. — Mr.  John  IJal- 
kett,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  pre^> 
sented  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Cupar  of  Angus,  in  the  presbytery 
of  Meigle,  and  county  of  Perth, 
vice  Mr.  Charles  Reav,  dec. 

Queen  s  palace,  Aug.  19.  Lieut. - 
general  sir  James  Henry  Craig, 
K.  B.  sworn  captain-general  and 
governor  in  chief  of  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cape 
Breton.— Right  hon.  Henry  lord 

Mulgrave 
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Mulgrave,  sworn  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  east  riding  of  the  county 
of  York,. 

IVbiteball,  Aug.  22.  Harford 
Jones,  esq.  of  Boultibrooke,  co, 
Hereford,  created  a  baronet. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  25.  Sir  William- 
Sidney  Smith,  knt,  commander  and 
grand  cross  of  the  royal  Swedish 
military  order  of  the  sword,  and 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  squadron 
of  his  majesty’s  fleet,  permitted  to 
accept  and  w~ear  the  grand  cross 
of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and 
of  merit,  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  5.  Sir  John 
Stuart,  hart,  appointed  one  of  the 
barons  of  his  majesty’s  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer  in  Scotland,  vice  sir  John 
Dalrymple,  bart.  resigned ;  and 
sir  George  Abercrombie,  bart.  to 
be  clerk  for  the  admission  of  no¬ 
taries,  in  Scotland,  vice  Stuart  re¬ 
signed. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  35.  His  grace 
William  Henry  Cavendish,  duke  of 
Portland,  K.  G. ;  the  right  hon. 
Spencer  Perceval;  the  right  lion. 
John  Foster,  chancellor  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  exchequer  of  Ireland;  the 
hon.  William  Eliot  •;  William 
Sturges  Bourne,  esq.  ;  and  the 
hon.  Richard  Ryder;  appointed 
commissioners  for  executing;  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty’s 
exchequer. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  15.  A.M.  Holds- 
worth,  esq.  appointed  governor  of 
Dartmouth  castle,  vice  Arthur 
Holdsworth,  esq.  dec. 

Queen’s  palace ,  Sept  16.  George 
Collier,  esq.  captain  in  the  royal 
navy,  knighted. 

Whitehall ,  Sept .  19.  Rev.  John 
Pitman,  student  in  civil  law,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  vicarage  of  Erode 
Hompton,  co.  Devon,  vice  rev. 
John  Pitman,  M.  A.  resigned. — 
Rev.  Alexander  Crosbie,  presented 
1807. 


to  the  church  and  parish  of  Bintle, 
in  the  presbytery  and  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  vice  Mr.  Geo.  Max¬ 
well,  dec. 

War-office ,  Sept.  22.  Gen.  Gerard 
lord  Lake,  appointed  governor  of 
Plymouth,  vice  the  earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  promoted  to  the  government 
of  Jersey,  vice  marquis  Townshend, 
dec. — Lieut.-gen.  William  Loftus, 
of  the  24th  light  dragoons,  to  be 
governor  of  Dumbarton,  vice  lord 
Lake. 

Admiralty -office ,  Oct.  2.  Captains 
John  Blunter,  esq.;  Francis  Pen¬ 
der,  esq,;  William  Albany  Otway, 
esq. ;  George  Lumsdaine,  esq.  ; 
sir  Samuel  Hood,  K.  B. ;  Henry 
Nichols,  esq.;  Herbert  Sawyer, 
esq. ;  Daviclge  Gould,  esq, ;  and 
Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  esq. ;  to 
be  rear-admirals  of  the  blue  squa¬ 
dron  of  his  majesty’s  fleet. 

Foreign-office ,  Oct.  3.  Joseph- 
Charles  Mellish,  esq.  appointed  his 
majesty’s  secretary  of  legation  at 
the  court  of  his  Sicilian  majesty. 

Whitehall ,  Oct.  3.  Mr.  John 
Maclellan,  presented  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  Kelton,  in  the  pres¬ 
bytery  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  vice  Mr.  Tho.  Halliday, 
dec. 

Admiralty -office,  Oct.  6.  William 
Lechmere,  and  Tliomas  Foley, 
esqrs.  io  be  colonels  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  royal  marine  forces,  vice  sir 
Samuel  Hood,  K.  B.  and  Richard 
Goodwin  Keats,  esq.  appointed 
flag-officers  of  his  majesty’s  fleet. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  6.  'Phomas-Nor- 
ton  Powlett,  esq.  appointed  one  of 
the  clerks  of  his  majesty’s  signet, 
vice  James  Rivers,  esq.  dec. 

Queen  s  palace ,  Oct.  14.  Right 
hon.  John  earl  of  Chatham,  K.  G. 
sworn  governor  of  the  island  of 
Jersey,  vice  the  marquis  Town¬ 
shend,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  31.  Right  hon, 
(P)  Gerard 
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Gerard  baron  Lake,  general  of  his 
majesty’s  forces,  created  viscount 
Lake,  of  Delhi  and  Laswary,  and 
of  Aston  Clinton,  co.  Bucking¬ 
ham. — Rev.  James  Wilson,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Abernyte,  in  the  presbytery  o'f 
Dundee,  and  county  ol  Perth,  vice 
Adamson,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Nov.  3.  Right  non. 
William  baron  Cat  he  art,  Iv.  T. 
and  lieutenant-general  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces,  created  baron  Green¬ 
ock  of  Greenock,  co.  Renfrew,  and 
viscount  Cathcart,  of  Cathcart,  in 
the  said  county. — James  Gambier, 
esq.  admiral  of  the  blue,  created 
baron  Gambier,  of  Tver,  co.  Buck¬ 
ingham. — Harry  Burrard,  of  Ly- 
mington,  co.  Southampton,  esq. 
lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty’s 
forces  ;  Pienry  Edwin  Stanhope, 
of  Stanwell,  co.  Middlesex,  esq. 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ;  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Blomefield,  of  Attleborough, 
co.  Norfolk,  esq.  major-general  of 
his  majesty’s  forces  ;  created  ba¬ 
ronets. 

Carleton-honse,  Nov.  12.  Dr. 
John  Hunter,  of  Hill-street,  Berke- 
ley-square,  appointed,  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  one  of  his  royal  highness’s 
physicians  extraordinary,  vice  Dr. 
William  Fraser,  dec. 

Queen’s  palace,  Nov.  25.  Right 
hon.  Richard  Ryder,  sworn  of  his 
majesty’s  most  honourable  privy 
council.  George  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery,  K.G.  sworn  go 
vernor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
vice  earl  Greyr,  dec. 

Foreign-office ,  Nov.  27.  Hon. 
William  Hill,  appointed  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  envoy-extraordinary  and  mi¬ 
nister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Sardinia;  and  Joseph  Smith, 
esq.  to  be  secretary  of  legation  at 
that  court. 

Whitehall ,  Nov.  28.  His  grace 
William  Henry  Cavendish,  duke 
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of  Portland,  K.  G. ;  right  hen. 
Spencer  Perceval ;  right  hon.  John 
Foster,  chancellor  of  his  majesty’s 
exchequer  of  Ireland  ;  hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brodrick ;  hon.  William 
Eliot;  and  William  Sturges  Bourne, 
esq.;  appointed  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
his  majesty’s  exchequer. — Right 
hon.  Richard  Ryder,  appointed 
advocate-general,  or  judge-marshal, 
of  his  majesty’s  forces,  vice  N. 
Bond,  resigned. — Thomas  Hume, 
esq.  M.D.  appointed,  by  the  duke: 
of  Cambridge,  one  of  his  royal 
highness’s  physicians. 

Duhlin  Castle ,  Nov . Lord 

Henry  Moore  ( vice  the  marquis  of 
Drogheda,  resigned),  and  William 
Bagwell,  esq.  appointed  muster- 
master-general  of  Ireland. 

Whitehall,  Dec.  1 .  Right  rev. 
Edward  Venables  Vernon,  D.  D. 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  recommended, 
by  conge  d’ Hire,  to  be  elected  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  vice  Markham,  dec. 

Queen’s  palace,  Dec.  9.  Lieut. - 
colonel  George  Smith,  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  82d  regiment  of  foot, 
knighted. 

Whitehall,  Dec.  9.  Right  hon. 
lord  Glenhervie,  appointed  survey¬ 
or-general  of  the  woods  and  forests, 

Carlcton-house ,  Dec.  9.  Right 
hon.  Gerard  viscount  Lake,  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of 
his  royal  highness’s  duchy  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  vice  Sheridan,  resigned. 

Foreign-office,  Dec.  16.  Edward 
Thornton,  esq.  appointed  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  envoy-extraordinary  and 
minister  -  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Sweden ;  and  Charles 
Oakely,  esq.  to  be  secretary  of  le¬ 
gation  at  that  court. 

Whitehall,  Dec.  19.  Osborn 
Markhafft,  John  Fisher,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Loraine,  esqrs.  appointed 
commissioners  for  the  general  su- 

perintendance 
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perintendance  and  management  of 
the  barrack  department. 

Foreign-office ,  Dec .  26.  Lord  vis¬ 
count  Strangford,  appointed  his 
majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  her  most  faithful  majesty  the 
queen  of  Portugal. 

Whitehall,  Dec.  30.  Sir  Charles 
Brisbane,  knt.  a  captain  in  the 
royal  navy,  and  senior  officer  of  the 
squadron  of  his  majesty’s  ships  to 
which  the  island  of  Cura9ao  and 
its  dependencies  surrendered  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  last,  per¬ 
mitted  by  his  majesty,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  meritorious  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  to  bear  the  following 
honourable  augmentation  to  the 
armorial  ensigns  used  by  his  fami¬ 
ly  :  viz,  “  A  chief  embattled, 
thereon  a  ship  of  war  under  sail, 
between  two  castles ;  and  for  crest, 
out  of  a  naval  crown,  an  arm  em~ 
bowed  grasping  a  sword,  and 
from  the  hand  a  medal  suspended 
by  a  ribbon  ;  motto,  Curasao  ;  and 
for  supporters,  on  the  dexter  side 
a  British  sailor,  and  on  the  sinister 
a  British  marine.” 


SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  council  for  the  year  1807. 

Bedfordshire,  Sir  P.  Monnoux, 
of  Sandy,  bart. 

Berkshire, George  Henry  Crutch- 
ley,  of  Sunning-hill-park,  esq. 

Bucks,  James  Back  well  Praed, 
of  Tyringham,  esq. 

Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon, 
William  Squire,  of  Knapwell,  esq. 

Cheshire,  Francis  Duckingfield 
Astley,  of  Duckingfield,  esq. 

Cumberland,  J.  Tomlinson  of 
Briscoe-hill,  esq. 

Derbyshire,  Sitwell  Sitwell,  of 
Renishall-hill,  esq. 
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Devonshire,  John  Bulteel,  of 
Fleet,  esq. 

Dorsetshire,  Arthur  Cozens,  of 
Ya  tminster,  esq. 

Essex,  William  Matthew  Raikes, 
of  Walthamstow,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,  C.  Evans,  of 
Highgrove,  esq. 

Herefordshire,  Richard  Sal- 
wey,  of  Brim  field-court,  esq. 

Hertfordshire,  G.  Caswell,  of 
Saeomb  Park,  esq. 

Kent,  John  Simpson,  of  Fair- 
lawn,  esq, 

Lancashire,  Richard  Legh,  of 
Shaw-hill,  esq. 

Leicestershire,  Edward  Dawson, 
of  Whatton-house,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  Marmaduke  Nel¬ 
son  Grayburne,  of  Barton,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,  W.  Partridge, 
of  Monmouth,  esq. 

Norfolk,  John  Morse,  of  Mount 
Ida,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  T.  Tryon,  of 
Bulwick,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Sir  W.  Blac¬ 
kett,  of  Matfen,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  J.  Langden, 
of  Brancote  Hills,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  William  Elodges, 
of  Bolney-court,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  William  Shield,  of 
Wing,  esq. 

Shropshire,  W.  Charlton,  of  Ap- 
piey  Castle,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
of  Kelson,  bart. 

Southampton,  David  Lance,  of 
Chisel,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  John  Lane,  of 
King’s  Bromley,  esq. 

Suffolk,  T.  Mills,  of  Great  Sax- 
ham,  esq. 

Surrey,  James  Newsome,  of 
Wardsworth  Lodge,  esq. 

Sussex,  John  Micklethwaite,  of 
High  Ridge,  esq. 

Warwicksh.  Matthew  Blackett 
Wise,  of  the  Priory,  Warv/ick,  esq. 

(P2)  Wiltshire, 
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Wiltshire,  T.  Calley,  of  Burd- 
rop,  esq. 

Worcestershire,  Tho.  Bland,  of 
Ham  Court,  esq. 

Yorkshire,  Richard  Fountayne 
Wilson,  of  Melton  on  the  Hill,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Brecon,  Sackville  Gwynne,  of 
Tuymawr,  esq. 

Caermarthen,  Sackville  Gwynne, 
of  Glanbrane,  esq. 

Pembroke,  John  Colby,  of  Fy» 
nore,  esq. 

Cardigan,  T.  Smith,  of  Foel  Alt, 
esq. 

Glamorgan,  George  Wynch,  of 
Clemenstone,  esq. 

Radnor,  Edm.  Burton,  of  Llan- 
bjster,  esq. 


T  I  O  N  S. 

.  NORTH  WALES. 

Merioneth,  Richard  Plenry  Ken- 
rick,  ofUcheldren,  esq. 

Caernarvon,  Hugh  Rowlands, 
of  Bodaden,  esq. 

Anglesea,  Paul  Panton,  of  Phis 
Gwyn,  esq. 

Montgomery,  David  Edward 
Lewis  Lloy,  of  Maydog,  esq. 

Denbigh,  Simon  York,  of  Er~ 
thing,  esq. 

Flint,  Samuel  Mostyn,  of  Nant- 
gwelun,  esq. 


SHERIFF  appointed  by  hh  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales ,  in 
council,  for  1807. 

Cornwall,  Sir  Willi  am  Pratt  Call, 
of  Whiteford,  bart. 
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P  U  B  L  I  C  PAPE  R  S. 


Address  of  the  government  of 

HAYTi  TO  THE  COMMERCE  OF 

NEUTRAL  NATIONS. 

P  I  '^HE  inhabitants  of  Hayti  had 
Jl  scarcely  delivered  themselves 
from  the  French  yoke,  than  they 
had  another  hydra  to  destroy,  which 
they  had  nourished  in  their  own 
bosom.  Their  whole  attention  is 
now  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  valuable  produce,  which  the 
mercantile  part  of  Europe  obtains 
at  a  great  expense  from  the  most 
distant  countries.  Our  persevering 
industry  has  procured  us  a  most 
abundant  recompense  for  our  labo¬ 
rious  exertions.  The  riches  of  out- 
soil  offer  a  most  pleasing  prospect  to 
our  speculations.  Our  warehouses, 
tilled  with  all  the  productions  of 
the  Antilles,  only  wait  the  arrival 
Of  your  mercantile  fleets,  to  make 
an  exchange  of  the  manufactures 
of  which  we  stand  in  need,  for 
those  which  you  require.  If  a 
system  unfavourable  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  commerce  has  hitherto 
interposed  to  prevent  its  success 
among  us,  that  disastrous  influence 
will  shortly  cease.  The  imposture 
is  dissipated,  the  phantom  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  all  the,  illusions  that 
hovered  round  it  are  dispersed.  So 
far  is  our  government,  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  regenerated  state,  from  oppo¬ 
sing  the  freedom  of  commerce  in 
our  ports,  that  it  offers  facilities  to 
you  which  cannot  be  granted  by 
any  other  government.  It  is  of 


no  consequence  under  what  colours 
you  may  appear :  the  protection 
of  your  property,  the  security  of 
your  persons,  and  a  rigid  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  laws  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  you,  are  guarantied 
on  the  faith  of  government.  Solid 
regulations,  and  dictated  by  wisdom 
— duties  arranged  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  you  may  experience 
in  gaining  our  ports,  are  equitably 
collected  5  great  dispatch  in  expe¬ 
diting  your  vessels ;  with  men  of  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  direction  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices.  Such  are  the  changes 
on  which  you  may  have  a  per¬ 
fect  reliance.  The  government  is 
firmly  persuaded,  that,  where  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  advantage  does  not  prevail, 
there  can  be  no  commerce.  It  has 
already  directed  the  suppression  of 
exclusive  consignments ;  of  the  tax 
on  the  price  of  articles  ;  of  the 
privileges  granted  for  the  sale  of 
coffee,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to 
take  cargoes  of  sugar,  &c.  Every 
one  will  be  at  liberty  to  sell  and  to 
buy  on  the  conditions  that  he  shall 
judge  most  for  his  advantage. 
Those  regulations,  produced  by  ig¬ 
norance,  will  no  longer  offer  impe¬ 
diments  to  your  speculations:  your 
confidence  will  no  longer  be  forced 
in  favour  of  individuals  who  were 
equally  strangers  to  you,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  Your 
friends,  your  own  particular  fac¬ 
tors,  shall  have  the  possession  of 
your  property;  and  the  government 
engages  to  grant  them  all  the  pro- 
(P  3)  lection. 
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lection  which  they  can  desire.  The 
sanguinary  horrors  which  have  too 
notoriously  marked  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  cruel  reign,  will  no 
more  renew  the  sad  spectacle  of 
scenes  that  are  past.  Come  with 
perfect  confidence  to  traffic  in  our 
ports :  come  and  exchange  the 
fruits  of  your  industry  for  our  rich¬ 
es  ;  and  be  persuaded,  that  you 
will  never  have  cause  to  repent  of 
a  reliance  on  our  promises. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  exciting  all  its  efforts 
to  procure  you  the  advantages  of  a 
brilliant  commerce,  it  requires  of 
your  agents  the  same  loyalty  and 
good  faith  which  it  will  exercise 
towards  you.  It  also  expresses  its 
hope,  that  the  base  conduct  of  the 
privateers  of  Louisiana  will  not  be 
imitated,  and  that  it  will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  that  its  too  great 
confidence  has  been  abused. 

The  ports  are  the  Cape,  Fort 
Dauphin,  Port-de-Paix,  the  Go- 
naives,  Saint  Mark,  Port-au-Prince, 
the  Cayes,  Jeremie,  and  Jacmel, 
where  you  may  send  your  cargoes 
with  the  certainty  of  an  advantage¬ 
ous  return. 

The  well  known  exactness  with 
which  the  government  of  Hayti 
acquits  its  engagements,  is  a  so¬ 
lemn  pledge  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaties  it  may  enter  into  with 
you.  Notwithstanding  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  preceded  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  disastrous  wars 
which  it  necessarily  produced,  the 
means  of  government  have  never 
failed  of  keeping  pace  with  its 
wants.  Such  is  the  astonishing 
extent  of  our  resources,  that  even 
the  vices  of  the  preceding  admi¬ 
nistration  did  not  prevent  the  li¬ 
quidation  of  all  its  contracts. 
Judge  then  what  will  now  be  our 
prospect  as  well  as  yours,  when  a 
wise  ceconomy  shall  take  the  place 
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of  prodigality,  and  that  an  equi¬ 
table  collection  of  the  revenues  will 
determine  the  rights  of  government 
as  well  as  those  of  individuals. 
Haste  then  to  come  and  avail  your¬ 
selves  of  these  favourable  disposi¬ 
tions,  which  your  connections  with 
us  will  confirm  more  and  more. 
Whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
your  vessels,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  your  speculations  for  our 
ports,  entertain  not  the  least  appre¬ 
hension  that  you  will  not  acquire 
a  certain  profit.  An  abundant 
harvest,  commodities  already  pre¬ 
pared,  wait  your  coming,  and  the 
certainty  of  an  immediate  sale  of 
your  cargoes  is  assured  to  you. 
Given  at  the  Cape,  October  24, 
1806,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
independence  of  Hayti. 

The  chief  of  the  government  of 

Hayti,  Henry  Christophe. 

By  his  excellency  the  secretary  of 
the  government, 

Ronanez  the  younger. 


BY  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF 
PRUSSIA. 

As  inserted  by  authority  in  the 
gazette  of  Konigsberg,  of  the 
1st  December,  1806. 

The  battle  of  the  14th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  notwithstanding  the  coura¬ 
geous  efforts  of  his  majesty’s  ar¬ 
mies,  has  been  so  unfortunate  for 
the  Prussian  arms,  that  the  road  to 
the  capital,  and  even  to  the  very 
heart  of  his  majesty’s  dominions, 
has  been  left  open  to  the  enemy  : 
the  kin?  was,  therefore,  induced  to 
offer  terms  for  an  armistice,  ot 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  cordial  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  as,  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  he  received  ;  letter 
from  the  emperor  Napoleon,  full 
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of  friendly  expressions  ;  but  to  this 
offer  of  the  armistice  the  door  of 
acceptance  was  shut,  unless  the 
king  consented,  as  the  basis  of  a 
peace,  to  certain  sacrifices  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  honour  and  dig¬ 
nity. 

The  king,  who  saw  the  full 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  dangers  which  un¬ 
avoidably  surrounded  his  faithful 
subjects,  preferred  an  immediate 
and  certain  tranquillity  to  the  re¬ 
mote  and  uncertain  prospect  of  the 
return  of  the  fortune  of  war  in  his 
favour:  his  majesty,  therefore,  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  resolution  of 
making  such  sacrifices,  however 
great  they  might  be,  as  were  com¬ 
patible  with  the  interests  of  his 
throne,  and  accordingly  sent  the 
minister  of  state,  the  marquis 
LuOhessini,  as  early  as  the  ,18th  of 
October,  with  ample  diplomatic 
powers,  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  emperor  and  king  Napoleon.-— 
The  sacrifices  which  the  king  had 
agreed  to,  on  receiving  the  first 
dispatches  from  marquis  Luc- 
chessini  (to  whom,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  business,  his  majesty 
had  sent  major-general  Zastrow), 
were  so  adequate  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  enemy  by  the  for¬ 
tune  of  a  single  day  had  gained, 
that  so  early  as  the  30th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  they  were  respectively  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  received  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  for  peace,  by  the 
plenipotentiary,  the  grand  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  palace,  Duroc :  upon 
this  basis  the  peace  itself  was  to 
have  been  concluded  without  delay, 
and  the  king,  on  his  own  part,  took 
all  the  necessary  measures  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  those  conditions  of  peace 
should  be  punctually  fulfilled,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
preliminaries  thereof.  The  eipperor 
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Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  refused 
to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  and 
allowed  his  army  not  only  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  they  already  pos¬ 
sessed,  but  to  proceed  in  acquiring 
new  conquests ;  and  even  all  the 
provinces  of  the  king  on  the  Oder 
and  the  Warte,  destitute  of  garri¬ 
sons,  were  inundated  with  French 
troops,  and  thus  these  defenceless 
provinces  felt  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  capital. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  even  four  days  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of 
peace,  a  seditious  proclamation 
was  printed,  published,  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  intending  to  produce  an 
insurrection,  or  disturbances  and 
rebellion  among  the  subjects  of  his 
majesty  in  South  Prussia.  Where* 
ever  the  enemy’s  troops  could  find 
their  way,  the  property  of  the  king 
was  taken  possession  of,  the  royal 
treasures  were  seized,  and  it  was 
attempted  to  seduce  the  servants 
of  his  majesty  from  their  lawful 
allegiance,  and  an  oath  was  even 
tendered  to  them,  whereby  they 
were  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
enemy. 

Those  facts  created  a  suspicion 
that  the  emperor  was  not  serious 
in  his  intention  of  concluding  a 
peace  upon  the  basis  already  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  nations.  The  unceasing 
but  ineffectual  endeavours  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  king,  not 
to  break  off  entirely  the  thread  of: 
communication  between  the  two 
belligerent  powers,  proved  clearly 
to  his  majesty  that  his  suspicion 
was  well  grounded,  more  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  positive  declaration 
that  the  “  emperor,  knowing  the  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  Prussia  has  been 
placed  since  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  the  14th,  must  take  advantage 
(P  4)  of 
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of  that  situation  for  the  conclusion 
of  his  peace  with  England  and 
Russia,”  leaves  no  doubt  remain¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  the  intentions 
of  France. 

After  this  the  formally  con¬ 
cluded  basis  for  peace  was  entirely 
set  aside,  and  instead  of  it  an  ar¬ 
mistice  was  proposed  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
basis  of  a  definitive  peace  had  been 
settled,  and  each  new  advantage 
gained  in  the  interim  by  the  French, 
now  increased  the  severity  ot  the 
demands  made  upon  Prussia. 

After  having  indulged  them¬ 
selves  in  so  many  illusory  hopes, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  at 
last  thought  themselves  justified  to 
conclude  on  the  16th  of  November 
the  arrtiistice  hereafter  inserted 
verbatim,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  continually  increasing  demands 
of  the  enemy.  This  document 
was  accompanied  by  the  official 
declaration  of  the  imperial  mini¬ 
ster  for  foreign  affairs,  M.  Talley- 

*  rand,  prince  of  Benevento,  the 

•  contents  of  which  prove  more 
clearly  than  any  thing  that  had 
gone  before,  that  Prussia  would 
only  flatter  herself  in  vain,  if  she 
cherished  the  most  distant  hope  of 
a  secure  or  lasting  peace,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unheard-of  sacrifices 
which  the  armistice  imposed  upon 
her. 

But  if  the  king  himself  even  had 
indulged  such  a  hope,  it  was  no 
longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  those 
conditions  in  that  armistice  with 
regard  to  the  Russian  armies,  be¬ 
cause,  as  the  French  troops  during 
the  negotiation  had  advanced  even 
to  the  Vistula,  his  majesty  was  not 
in  a  situation  to  stop  the  march  of 
the  Russian  armies,  when  their 
own  frontiers  were  menaced  by  the 


enemy.  Thus  no  choice  was  left 
to  the  king ;  he  was  obliged  to 
refuse  his  ratification  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  which  the  grand  marshal  Du- 
roc  brought  to  his  head-quarters  at 
Gsterode  on  the  22d  of  November. 

If  any  alternative  remained,  it 
was  one  that  implied  the  accom¬ 
plishing  of  impossibilities,  viz.  to 
invite  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg]!  to  unite  with  his  majesty, 
and  agree  upon  the  basis  of  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  for  a  general  peace. 

This  has  been  done ;  and  though 
there  were  but  feeble  hopes  of  the 
success  of  such  an  attempt,  yet 
the  king  did  not  recall  the  marquis 
Luchessini  from  the  head-quarters 
of  the  emperor  and  king. 

During  the  time  that  the  king 
was  thus  exhausting  all  the  re¬ 
sources  in  his  power  to  stop  the 
shedding  of  human  blood,  he  was 
nevertheless  busily  occupied  in 
bringing  forward  all  the  means  of 
resistance  which  God  has  given 
him. 

While  the  fortresses,  provided 
with  ample  means  of  defence,  such 
as  those  of  Stettin,  Custrin,  Mag¬ 
deburg,  &c.,  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy  in  a  most  scandal¬ 
ous  manner  by  their  respective 
commanders,  the  other  fortresses 
of  the  country,  particularly  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  have 
been  now  put  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  defence,  and  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  brave  and  honour¬ 
able  officers.  The  rest  of  the 
marching  regiments,  which  were 
quartered  or  encamped  near  the 
Vistula  and  Wane,  shall  be  united 
with  a  numerous  well  disciplined 
and  brave  army  brought  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  king  by  his  true 
fr  iend  and  faithful  ally  the  emperor 
Alexander. 


While 
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While  these  united  troops  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy,  a  new  and  nume¬ 
rous  army,  which  is  begun  to  be 
collected,  well  disciplined,  and 
equipped  for  war,  shall  follow  their 
fellow  soldiers  to  the  field  of  glory. 
Above  all,  the  king  relies  on  the 
support  of  that  people,  who  glo¬ 
riously  fought  the  battle  in  the 
seven  years  war  against  almost  all 
Europe,  and  who  did  not  despond 
nor  waver  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  monarch,  even  when  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy  ;  his  majesty  looks  with 
confidence  to  the  support  of  that 
people  who,  upon  that  occasion, 
in  the  midst  of  unheard  of  perils 
and  calamities,  evinced  an  energy 
and  firmness  which  has  merited 
the  applause  of  the  present  age, 
and  secured  them  that  of  future 
generations. 

At  the  present  moment  there 
are  even  greater  calls  upon  our 
energies,  than  there  were  at  the 
period  of  the  above  calamities. 
We  now  struggle  for  all  that  is 
dear  and  honourable  to  us  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  or  sacred  to  humanity.  To 
preserve  the  independence  and  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  nation  alone  the 
king  took  up  arms  :  this  the  nation, 
nay,  the  whole  world  knows  ;  and 
the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  people  by  the  phantom 
of  a  pretended  coalition,  of  the 
existence  of  which  he  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  the  least  evidence. 

-  In  her  former  struggles  in  the 
seven  years  war,  Prussia  stood 
.alone,  or  at  least  without  any  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  from  any  other 
power.  She  then  stood  up  against 
the  first  powers  in  Europe.  In  the 
present  struggle  she  can  reckon 
Upon  the  assistance  of  the  powerful 
and  magnanimous  Alexander,  who 
with  his  whole  strength  stands  for¬ 
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ward  for  the  preservation  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  Prussia  in  this  great  struggle 
has  only  one  interest  in  common 
with  Russia  ;  both  will  stand  and 
fall  together.  With  such  an  inti¬ 
mate  union  of  both  powers  in  such 
a  holy  struggle  against  an  enemy 
whose  success  has  raised  him  to 
such  a  giddy  height,  that  he  knows 
no  limits  to  his  career,  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  cannot  long  remain 
doubtful. 

Perseverance  in  danger,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  glorious  example  of  our 
forefathers,  can  and  will  alone 
lead  us  on  to  victory. 

[Here  follows  the  Armistice 
concluded  at  Charlottenburg,  on 
the  1 6th  of  November,  1806.] 


Note  of  C.  M.  Talleyrand, 
prince  of  Benevento,-  delivered 
in  after  the  armistice  between 
France  and  Prussia  was  signed. 

The  undersigned  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  has  received  his  im¬ 
perial  and  royal  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  to  declare  to  their  excel¬ 
lencies  the  marquis  Luchessini  and 
the  general  Von  Zastrow,  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia,  as  follows :  — 

Four  coalitions,  of  which  the  last 
has  brought  on  the  present  wrar, 
were  formed  against  France  -all 
four  have  been  conquered  :  the 
victories  which  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  has  gained  over 
them,  have  subjected  under  his 
power  very  extensive  dominions. — 
Thrice  has  France,  actuated  by  a 
moderation  unexampled  in  history, 
determined  to  give  back  the  whole, 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  her 
conquests,  and  has  re-established 
princes  upon  their  thrones,  without 
any  great  diminution  of  that  power 
which  they  had  forfeited  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  emperor’s  victories.-^ 

Although 
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Although  the  emperor  has  thrice 
acted  in  this  manner,  yet  he  is  will¬ 
ing  once  more  to  display  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  moderation,  though  it 
might  produce,  before  the  lapse  of 
ten  years,  even  a  fifth  coalition. 

In  the  course  of  those  continual¬ 
ly  renewed  wars,  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  have  lost  their  colo¬ 
nies.  It  is  natural,  it  is  just,  that 
those  countries  which,  by  the  laws 
of  war,  have  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  emperor,  should 
serve  as  compensations  for  those 
colonies.  But  the  most  material 
injury  which  the  fourth  coalition 
has  done  to  France,  is,  that  the 
Porte  has  lost  its  independence. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  go¬ 
verned  by  two  men  who  were  justly 
deposed  by  the  Porte  ;  but  she  has 
been  forced  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  dignities  by  the  threats  of 
Russia;  and  those  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte  may  be 
reckoned  as  actual  conquests  by 
Russia  :  if,  therefore,  the  total  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Porte  ought  to 
be  a  chief  point  to  France,  his 
majesty  the  emperor  would  lose 
the  greatest  advantage  of  his  victo¬ 
ries,  if  he  were  not  to  obtain  the 
guarantee  of  the  future  indepen¬ 
dence  of  that  power. — -His  im¬ 
perial  majesty,  therefore,  cannot 
in  the  least  consent  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  conquered  countries, 
until  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  the  Porte  over  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  is  acknowledged, 
and  its  total  independence  recog¬ 
nised  and  guarantied. 

The  undersigned  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  renew  to  their  excellencies 
the  marquis  Luchessini,  and  the 
general  Von  Zastrow,  the  assurance 
of  his  high  consideration. 

C.  M  Talleyrand, 
Prince  of  Benevento. 
Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1806. 


The  following  proclamation  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Alexander,  emperor  &c. 

Our  manifesto  of  the  30tn  of 
August  declared  the  situation  of 
our  affairs  with  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  At  that  period  of  our 
hostile  situation,  Prussia  still  form¬ 
ed  a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
French,  who  tyrannized  over  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Germany.  But, 
soon  after,  the  fire  of  war  blazed 
out  in  Prussia  also ;  after  various 
disasters  and  important  losses  on 
her  part,  our  own  dominions  on 
the  frontiers  are  now  threatened  by 
the  flame.  To  Russians,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  love  the  glory  of  their 
country,  and  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  unavoidable  thebe  events 
have  made  the  present  war.  Ho¬ 
nour  unsheathed  our  sword  for  the 
protection  of  our  allies  ;  how  much 
more  justly  must  it  be  drawn  for 
the  defence  of  our  own  safety ! 
Before  these  events  could  approach 
our  frontiers,  we  took,  at  an  early 
period,  every  measure  to  be  ready 
to  meet  them.  Having,  in  good 
time,  ordered  our  army  to  move 
beyond  the  frontier,  we  have  now 
commissioned  our  general  field 
marshal  Kamenskoy  to  command 
it,  and  to  act  against  the  enemy 
with  all  the  forces  intrusted  to  him.. 
We  are  assured,  that  all  our  faith¬ 
ful  subjects  will  join  us  in  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  whodirects 
the  fate  of  states  and  the  issue  of  bat¬ 
tles,  that  he  may  take  our  righte¬ 
ous  cause  under  his  all-powerful 
protection  ;  that  his  victorious 
strength  and  blessing  may  direct 
the  Russian  armies  employed  in 
repelling  the  general  -foe  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  are  confident  that  our 
faithful  subjects  of  the  government 
on  the  frontier  will,  in  the  present 
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circumstances  particularly,  redou¬ 
ble  the  proofs  of  their  attachment, 
and  their  zeal  for  the  common 
good  ;  and  that,  unshaken  by  fear 
or  delusive  promises,  they  will 
tread  with  firmness  the  same  path 
in  which,  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  and  of  a  mild  govern¬ 
ment,  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
tranquillity  and  undisputed  proper¬ 
ty,  and  shared  in  the  universal 
prosperity  of  the  whole  empire. 
Lastly,  we  are  confident  that  all 
the  children  of  the  land,  relying 
on  the  help  of  God,  on  the  valonr 
of  our  troops,  and  on  the  known 
experience  of  their  leader,  will  spare 
no  sacrifice,  no  efforts,  which  pa¬ 
triotism  and  the  safety  of  our  coun¬ 
try  may  demand. 

St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  28.  1806. 


General  Kosciusko  published 
an  address  to  his  countrymen,  the 
principal  parts  of  which  are  as 
follow : — • 

“  Amidst  the  clangour  of  arms, 
which  re-echoes  from  Poland,  Kos¬ 
ciusko  is  about  to  join  you.  In  the 
enterprise  of  the  French,  in  their  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  by  their  awful  eagle  ho¬ 
vering  before  them,  you  will  distin¬ 
guish  those  legions  which  display 
their  courage  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  in  one  campaign 
have  dispersed  the  united  force  of 
two  great  empires,  and  have  late¬ 
ly  in  one  week  annihilated  the  la¬ 
bour  of  a  century,  the  work  of 
Frederick,  and  the  trophies  of  his 
old  and  celebrated  generals. 

“  Dear  countrymen  and  friends, 
who  have  proved  yourselves  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  degree  of  fortitude  equal  to 
our  misfortunes  ;  you  vTho,  banish¬ 
ed  from  your  native  soil,  have 
remained  under  a  nation  friendly 
to  Poland  ;  and  you  who,  having 
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become  strangers  in  the  heart  of 
that  country,  nevertheless  preserv¬ 
ed  the  sense  of  glory,  and  the  re¬ 
collection  of  our  brethren,  arise  ; 
the  great  nation  is  before  you  :  Na¬ 
poleon  expects,  and  Kosciusko  calls 
you  ! 

“  I  soon  shall  again  behold  the 
paternal  earth  which  my  arm  de¬ 
fended  ;  those  fields  which  I  have 
bathed  with  my  blood;  and  with 
tears  of  joy  I  embrace  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  friends  whom  I  was  hot  per¬ 
mitted  to  follow  to  the  grave.  Be¬ 
loved  and  bravecountrymen,  whom 
I  was  compelled  to  abandon  to  the 
yoke  of  the  conquerors,  I  have 
only  lived  to  avenge  your  wrongs, 
and  1  now  return  to  restore  you  to 
freedom.  Sacred  remains  of  my 
country  !  I  hail  you  with  transport, 
and  embrace  you  with  a  sacred 
mania.  I  will  join  you  never  more 
to  part.  Worthy  of  the  great  man 
whose  arm  is  extended  towards  you, 
worthy  of  the  Poles  who  now  hear 
my  voice,  I  shall  endeavour  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  more  splendid  and  stable 
basis  ;  or,  if  the  name  of  my  native 
country  amounted  to  no  more  with 
my  fellow  citizens  than  empty 
words,  in  this  case  I  shall  know 
how  to  avoid  my  disaster  and  your 
disgrace,  by  burying  myself  under 
the  noble  ruins  of  our  aspiring  for¬ 
tune.  But  no,  the  good  times  of 
Poland  have  returned  !  Destiny 
has  not  led  Napoleon  and  his  in- 
vincibles  to  the  shores  of  the  Vis¬ 
tula  without  an  object.  We  are 
under  the  aegis  of  the  monarch 
who  vanquishes  difficulties  as  it 
were  by  a  miracle,  and  the  reani¬ 
mation  of  Poland  is  too  glorious  a 
subject  not  to  have  been  left  by  the 
eternal  judge  for  him  to  achieved* 
(Signed)  Kosciusko. 

Paris,  Nov.  1. 
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NEUTRAL  NATIONS. 

Order  of  council  relative  to  the 
commerce  of  neutral  nations 
with  the  ports  of  France? 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen’s  pa¬ 
lace,  the  ?th  of  January,  1807  j 
present,  the  King’s  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council  : 

Whereas  the  French  government 
has  issued  certain  orders,  which,  in 
violation  of  the  usages  of  war,  pur¬ 
port  tc  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all 
neutral  nations  with  his  majesty’s 
dominions  ;  and  also  to  prevent  such 
nations  from  trading  with  any  other 
country,  in  any  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions  ;  and  whereas 
the  said  government  has  also 
taken  upon  itself  to  declare  all  his 
majesty’s  dominions  to  he  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  at  a  time  when  the 
fleets  of  France  and  her  allies  are 
themselves  confined  within  their 
own  ports,  by  the  superior  valoitr 
and  discipline  of  the  British  navy  ; 
and  whereas  such  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  would  give  to 
his  majesty  an  unquestionable  right 
of  retaliation,  and  would  warrant 
his  majesty  in  enforcing  the  same 
prohibition  of  all  commerce  with 
France,  which  that  power  vainly 
hopes  to  effect  against  the  commerce 
of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  a  prohi¬ 
bition  which  the  superiority  of  his 
majesty’s  naval  forces  might  enable 
him  to  support,  by  actually  invest¬ 
ing  the  ports  and  coasts  of  the 
enemy  with  numerous  squadrons 
and  cruizers,  sh  as  to  make  the  en¬ 
trance  or  approach  thereto  mani¬ 
festly  dangerous :  and  whereas  his 
majesty,  though  unwilling  to  fol¬ 
low  the  examples  of  his  enemies, 
by  proceeding  to  an  extremity  so 
distressing  to  all  nations  not  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  war,  and  carrying  on 
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their  accustomed  trade,  yet  feels 
himself  bound  by  a  due  regard  try 
the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  people,  not  to  suffer 
such  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  without  taking  some  steps,- 
on  his  part,  to  restrain  this  violence, 
and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils 
of  their  own  injustice  ;  his  majesty 
is  thereupon  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to 
order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that 
no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade 
from  one  port  to  another,  both 
which  ports  shall  belong  to,  or  be 
in  the  possession  of,  France  or  her 
allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their 
control,  as  that  British  vessels  may 
not  freely  trade  thereat  ;  and  the' 
commanders  of  his  majesty’s  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  instructed,  to  warn  every 
neutral  vessel  coming  from  any  such 
port,  and  destined  to  another  such 
port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and 
not  to  proceed  to  any  such  port ; 
and  any  vessel,  after  being:  so  warn- 
ed,  or  any  vessel  coming  from  any 
such  port,  after  a  reasonable  time 
shall  have  been  afforded  for  receiv¬ 
ing  information  of  this  his  majesty’s 
order,  which  shall  be  found  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  another  such  port,  shall 
be  captured  and  brought  in,  and, 
together  with  her  cargo,  shall  be 
condemned  as  lawful  prize.  And 
his  majesty’s  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  and  the  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
and  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  here¬ 
in  as  to  them  shall  respectively 
appertain. 

W.  Fawkener. 


Return  of  the  effective  strength  of 
the  regular  and  militia  forces; 

made 
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made  out  to  the  1st  of  January, 
and  laid  before  parliament. 


Cavalry  . 22,652 

Foot  guards  ------  8.090 

Infantry  -  -  -  -  r  -  -  101,008 

Garrison  battalions  -  -  -  -  6,757 

Veteran  battalions  -  -  -  -  5,621 


Foreign  and  local  corps  |  19,J1 

^  i  •  (  Cavalry  547 

German  legion  -  -  <  T  r  :  „ 

G  1  Infantry  7,858 

Cavalry  547 

At  the  army  )I"fant'7  ’.858 

depot  < General 


service, 
(deserters,  and 
unattached  men 


83 


Total  (Regular  Army) 


Militia  -  -  - 


{ 


British 
Irish 


-  178,506 

-  54,686 

-  21,573 


General  total  -  -  254,665 

Abroad  ------  -86,144 

At  home  -----  168,521 

The  supplies  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  voted  for  the  ensuing 
year,  are. 

For  the  navy,  exclusive  of  the  L. 

extraordinaries  -  -  -  16,977,883 

For  thy  army  -  -  -  -  13,643,098 

For  the  barrack  department  -  975,687 

For  the  commissary  general’s 

department  -----  801,527 

For  ordnance  -----  3,743,760 

For  miscellaneous  service  -  7,866,000 

Votes  of  credit  -  -  -  -  3,000,000 

The  amount  of  the  annual  expen¬ 
ses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is, 
therefore,  nearly  forty-seven  mil¬ 
lions  for  1807. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE 

Between  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
and  his  serene  highness  the 
elector  of  Saxony. 

Art.  I.  From  the  day  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  there  shall 
J)e  peace  and  perfect  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  of  Italy,  and  protector  of  the 


confederation  of  the  Rhine,  on  the 
one  part,  and  his  serene  electoral 
highness  the  elector  of  Saxony  on 
the  other. 

II.  ITis  electoral  highness  ac¬ 
cedes  to  the  treaty  of  confederation 
and  alliance,  concluded  at  Paris  on 
the  12th  of  July  in  the  present  year: 
and  by  such  accession  he  succeeds 
to  all  the  privileges  and  obligations 
of  the  alliance,  in  the  same  way 
as  if  he  were  a  principal  contract¬ 
ing  party  to  the  said  treaty., 

III.  His  electoral  highness  will 
assume  the  title  of  king,  and  take 
his  place  in  the  college  in  the  rank 
of  kings,  according  to  the  order  of 
his  introduction. 

IV.  He  cannot,  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  consent  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  in  any  case,  or  for 
any  cause  whatever,  allow  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  kingdom  of  Sax¬ 
ony  to  any  army,  or  corps,  or  de¬ 
tachment  of  troops,  appertaining 
to  a  power  not  a  party  to  the  said 
confederation. 

V.  The  laws  and  ordinances 
which  define  the  several  rites  of  the 
various  forms  of  worship  establish¬ 
ed  in  Germany,  having  been  abo¬ 
lished  by  the  effect  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Germanic  body, 
and  moreover  not  being  compatible 
with  the  principle  upon  which  the 
confederation  has-been  formed,  the 
exercise  of  the  catholic  worship 
shall,  throughout  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Saxony,  be  fully  assimilated 
to  the  exercise  of  the  Lutheran  form 
of  worship,  and  the  followers  of 
the  two  religions  shall,  without 
restriction,  enjoy  the  same  civil  and 
political  rights.  This  object  is  a 
particular  condition  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  and  king. 

VI.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  undertakes,  that  by  the 
future  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia, 
the  Cothuffer  Creis,  or  circle  of  Co- 
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thus,  shall  be  ceded  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Saxony. 

VII.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
Saxony  cedes  to  such  prince  as  shall 
be  named  by  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  French,  and  in  that  part 
of  Thuringia  situated  between  the 
principalities  of  Etchfield  and  Er¬ 
furt,  a  territory  equal  in  revenue 
and  population  to  the  circle  of  Co- 
thus,  which  territory,  serving  as 
a  point  of  union  between  the  said 
principalities,  shall  be  possessed  by 
the  said  prince  in  full  and  entire 
sovereignty. — The  limits  of  this 
territory  shall  be  fixed  by  com¬ 
missaries  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  immediately  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications, 

VIII.  The  contingent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  case  of  war, 
shall  consist  in  the  whole  of  20,000 
men. 

IX.  During  the  present  cam¬ 
paign,  considering  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  the  contingent  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Saxony  shall  be  15,000 
cavalry,  4200  infantry,  300  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon. 

X.  No  contributions  shall  fie  le¬ 
vied  after  the  signing  of  '  he  present 
treaty. 

XI.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified,  aud  the  ratification  ex¬ 
changed  at  Dresden,  in  the  course 
of  eight  days. 

Done  at  Posen  Dec.  11,  1806. 

(Signed)  Duroc. 

Charles,  Count  De  Boze. 


The  following  decree  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  French  emperor, 
dated  at  Posen,  Dec.  15. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French, 
&c. 

We  have  decreed  as  follows : _ 

Article  1.  All  the  English  mer¬ 
chandize,  or  productions  of  the 
English  colonies,  which  have  been 


placed  under  requisition  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  shall 
be  immediately  removed  to  France. 

2.  The  governor  general  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  our  minister  at  Ham-  • 
burgh,  and  our  intendant  for  the 
said  towns,  shall  form  a  council  for 
the  accountability  and  removal  of 
the  merchandize.  They  shall  cor¬ 
respond  with  ourministerof  finances . 
with  respect  to  the  magazines  to  be 
established  at  the  points  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  France  where  the  English 
merchandize  shall  be  deposited. 

3.  Our  ministers  of  v’ar  and  of  fi¬ 
nances  are  charged  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  decree. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Washington  City ,  Dec.  2, 
This  day,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the 
president  of  the  United  States 
communicated,  by  Mr.  Coles  his 
secretary,  the  following  message 
to  both  houses  of  congress ; — — 

To  tiie  senate  and  house  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  congress  assembled. 

.  ^  would  have  given  me,  fellow 
citizens,  great  satisfaction  to  an¬ 
nounce,  in  the  moment  of  your 
meeting,  that  the  difficulties  in  our 
foreign  relations,  existing  at  the 
time  of.  our  last  separation,  had 
been  amicably  and  justly  terminat¬ 
ed.  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  those 
measures  which  were  most  likely  to 
bring  them  to  such  a  termination, 
by  special  missions,  charged  with 
such  powers  and  instructions,  as, 
in  the  event  of  failure,  could  leave 
no  imputation  on  either  our  mo¬ 
deration  or  forbearance. — -The  de- 
lays,  which  have  since  taken  place 
in  our  negotiations  with  the  British 
government,  appear  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  causes  which  do  not 
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forbid  the  expectation  that,  during 
the  course  of  the  session,  I  may  be 
enabled  to  lay  before  you  their 
final  issue.  What  will  be  that  of 
the  negotiations  for  settling  our 
differences  with  Spain,  nothing 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  date 
of  our  last  dispatches  enables  us 
to  pronounce.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  sire  advanced 
in  considerable  force,  and  took 
post  at  the  settlement  of  Bayon 
Pierre,  on  the  Red  River.  This 
village  was  originally  settled  by 
France,  was  held  by  her  as  long  as 
she  held  Louisiana,  and  was  de¬ 
livered  to  Spain  only  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana.  Being  small,  insulat¬ 
ed,  and  distant,  it  was  not  observ¬ 
ed,  at  the  moment  of  redelivery 
to  France  and  the  United  States, 
that  she  continued  a  guard  of  half 
a  dozen  men,  which  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  there.  A  proposition,  how¬ 
ever,  having  been  lately  made  by 
our  commander  in  chief,  to  assume 
the  Sabine  river,  as  a  temporary 
line  of  separation  between  the 
troops  of  the  two  nations,  until  the 
issue  of  our  negotiations  shall  be 
known,  this  has  been  referred  by 
the  Spanish  commandant  to  his 
superior,  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
has  withdrawn  his  force  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Sabine  river. 
The  correspondence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  now  communicated,  will  ex¬ 
hibit,  more  particularly,  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  in  that  quarter. 

The  nature  of  that  country  re¬ 
quires  indispensably  that  an  unusual 
proportion  of  the  force  employed 
there  should  be  cavalry,  or  mount¬ 
ed  infantry.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  commanding  officer  might 
be  enabled  to  act  with  effect,  I  had 
authorised  him  to  call  on  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Orleans  and  Mississippi 
for  a  corps  of  five  hundred  volun¬ 
teer  cavalry.  The  temporary  ar- 
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rangement  he  has  proposed,  may 
perhaps  render  this  unnecessary. 
But  I  inform  you,  with  great  plea¬ 
sure,  of  the  promptitude  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  those  territories 
have  tendered  their  services  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country*  It  has  done 
honour  to  themselves,  entitled  them 
to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  every  part  of  the  union, 
and  must  strengthen  the  general 
determination  to  protect  them  effi¬ 
caciously,  under  all  circumstances 
which  may  occur. 

Having  received  information, 
that,  in  another  part  of  the  United 
States,  a  great  number  of  private 
individuals  were  combining-  to- 

q 

gether,  arming  and  organizing 
themselves,  contrary  to  law,  to 
carry  on  a  military  expedition 
against  the  territories  of  Spain, 
I  thought  it  necessary,  by  procla¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  by  special  or¬ 
ders,  to  take  measures  for  prevent¬ 
ing  and  suppressing  this  enterprise, 
for  seizing  the  vessels,  arms,  and 
other  means  provided  for  it,  and 
for  arresting  and  bringing  to  jus¬ 
tice  its  authors  and  abettors.  It 
was  due  to  that  good  faith  which 
ought  ever  to  be  the  rule  of  action 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  trans¬ 
actions  ;  it  was  due  to  good  order, 
and  regular  government,  that, 
while  the  public  force  was  acting 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  mere¬ 
ly  to  protect  our  citizens  from  ag¬ 
gression,  the  criminal  attempts  of 
private  individuals  to  decide  for 
their  country  the  question  of  peace 
or  war,  by  commencing  active  and 
unauthorised  hostilities,  should  be 
promptly  and  efficaciously  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Whether  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  our  regular  force,  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  result  of  our  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Spain.  But  as  it  is  un¬ 
certain  when  that  result  wall  be 

known, 
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known,  the  provisional  measures 
requisite  for  that,  and  to  meet  any 
pressure  intervening  to  that  quar¬ 
ter,  will  be  a  subject  for  your  early 
consideration. 

The  possession  of  both  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  reducing  to  a  single 
point  the  defence  of  that  river,  its 
waters,  and  the  country  adjacent, 
it  becomes  highly  necessary  to 
provide  for  that  point  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  security.  Some  position, 
above  its  mouth,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  river,  should  be 
rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  cover 
the  armed  vessels  which  may  be 
stationed  there  for  defence ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any 
force  attempting  to  pass.  The 
approaches  to  the  city  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  from  the  eastern  quarter 
also,  will  require  to  be  examined, 
and  more  effectually  guarded. 
For  the  internal  support  of  the 
country,  the  encouragement  of  a 
strong  settlement  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  within  reach 
of  New  Orleans,  will  be  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

The  gun-boats,  authorised  by  an 
act  of  the  last  session,  are  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
service  in  the  ensuing  spring;.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted  us  to  allow 
the  time  necessary  for  their  more 
solid  construction.  As  a  much 
larger  number  will  still  be  wanting, 
to  place  our  sea- port  towns  and 
waters  in  that  state  of  defence  to 
which  we  are  competent,  and  they 
entitled,  a  similar  appropriation 
for  a  further  provision  of  them,  is 
recommended  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  further  appropriation  will  also 
be  necessary  for  repairing  fortifica¬ 
tions  already  established,  and  the 
erection  of  such  other  works  as 
may  have  real  effect  in  obstructing 

J  O 
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sea-port  towns,  or  their  remaining 
before  them. 

In  a  country  whose  constitution 
is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  directly  expressed  by  their  free 
suffrages,  where  the  principal  ex¬ 
ecutive  functionaries,  and  those  of 
the  legislature,  are  renewed  by 
them  at  short  periods,  where,  un- 
der  the  character  of  jurors,  they 
exercise  in  person  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  judiciary  powers, 
where  the  laws  are  consequently  so 
formed  and  administered  as  to  hear 
with  equal  weight  and  favour  oh 
all,  restraining  no  man  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  honest  industry,  and  secur¬ 
ing  to  every  one  the  property  which 
that  acquires,  it  would  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  any  safeguards  could  be 
needed  against  insurrection  or  en¬ 
terprise  on  the  public  peace  or 
authority.  The  laws,  however,, 
aware  that  these  should  not  be 
trusted  to  moral  restraints  only, 
have  wisely  provided  punishment' 
for  these  crimes,  when  committed. 
But  would  it  not  be  salutary  to  give 
also  the  means  of  preventing  their 
commission?  Where  an  enterprise 
is  meditated  by  private  individuals, 
against  a  foreign  nation  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  powers  of 
prevention,  to  a  certain  extent,  are. 
given  by  the  laws.  Would  they 
not  be  as  reasonable  and  useful, 
where  the  enterprise  preparing  is 
against  the  United  States  ?  While 
adverting  to  this  branch  of  law,  it- 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  enter¬ 
prises  meditated  against  foreign 
nations,  the  ordinary  process  of 
binding  to  the  observance  of  the 
peace  and  good  behaviour,  could 
it  be  extended  to  acts  to  be  done 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  would  be  effectual  in 
some  cases  where  the  offender  is 
able  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  in¬ 
dication  of  his  purpose  which  could 
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draw  on  him  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  now  given  by  law. 

The  states  on  the  coast  of  Bar¬ 
bary  seem  generally  disposed,  at 
present,  to  respect  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship.  (With  Tunis  alone,  some 
uncertainty  remains.  Persuaded 
that  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain 
our  peace  with  them  on  equal  terms, 
or  not  at  all,  I  propose  to  send,  in 
due  time,  a  reinforcement  into  the 
Mediterranean,  unless  previous  in¬ 
formation  shall  show  it  to  be  un¬ 
necessary. 

We  continue  to  receive  proofs  of 
the  growing  attachment  of  our  In¬ 
dian  neighbours,  and  of  their  dis¬ 
position  to  place  all  their  interests 
under  the  patronage  of  the  United 
States.  These  dispositions  are  in¬ 
spired  by  their  confidence  in  our 
justice,  and  in  the  sincere  concern 
We  feel  for  their  welfare.  And  ns 
Jpng  as  we  discharge  these  high 
and  honourable  functions  with  the 
integrity-arid  good  faith  which  alone 
can  entitle  us  to  their  continuance, 
we  may  expect  to  reap  the  just  re¬ 
ward  in  their  peace  and  friendship. 

The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  for  exploring  the  rivet 
Missouri,  and  the  best  communica¬ 
tion  from  that  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
has  had  all  the  success  which  could 
have  been  expected.  They  have 
traced  the  Missouri  nearly  to  its 
source,  descended  the  Columbia  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  ascertained,  with 
accuracy,  the  geography  of  that 
interesting  communication  across 
our  continent,  learnt  the  character 
of  the  country,  of  its  commerce  and 
inhabitants;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  that  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
and  their  brave  companions,  have, 
by  this  arduous  service,  deserved 
well  of  their  country. 

The  attempt  to  explore  the  Red 
River,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  though  conducted  with  a 
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zeal  and  prudence  meriting  en¬ 
tire  approbation,  has  not  been 
equally  successful. — After  proceed¬ 
ing  up  it  about  six  hundred  miles, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  had  extended,  while  the 
country  was  in  their  possession,  our 
geographer's  were  obliged  to  return 
without  completing  their  work. 

Very  useful  additions  have  also 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  lieutenant  Pike, 
who  has  ascended  it  to  its  source, 
and  whose  journal  and  map,  giving 
the  details  of  his  journey,  will 
shortly  be  ready  for  communica¬ 
tion  to  both  houses  of  congress. 
Those  of  Messrs,  Lewis,  Clarke, 
and  Freeman,  will  require  further 
time  to  be  digested  and  prepared. 
These  important  surveys,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  before  possessed, 
furnish  materials  for  commencing 
an  accurate  map  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  western  waters.  Some  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers,  however,  remain  still 
to  be  explored,  towards  which  the 
authorization  of  congress,  by  mo¬ 
derate  appropriations,  will  be  re¬ 
quisite. 

I  congratulate  you,  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  on  the  approach  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  you  may  interpose 
your  authority,  constitutionally,  to 
withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  from  all  further  partici¬ 
pation  in  those  violations  of  human 
rights,  which  have  been  so  long 
continued  on  the  unoffending  in¬ 
habitants  of  Africa,  and  which  the 
morality,  the  reputation,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  have 
long  been  eager  to  proscribe.  Al¬ 
though  no  law  you  may  pass  can 
take  prohibitory  effect  till  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1808,  yet  the  in¬ 
tervening  period  is  not  too  long  to 
prevent,  by  timely  notice,  expedi¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  completed 
before  that  day. 
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The  receipts  of  treasury,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of 
September  last,  have  amounted  to 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars ; 
which  have  enabled  us,  after  meet¬ 
ing  the  current  demands,  to  pay 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  the  American  claims, 
in  part  of  the  price  of  Louisiana ; 
to  pay,  of  the  funded  debt,  up¬ 
wards  of  three  millions  of  principal, 
and  nearly  four  of  interest ;  and,  in 
addition,  to  reimburse,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month,  near  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent. 
^  * 

stock.  These  payments  and  reim¬ 
bursements  of  the  funded  debt, 
with  those  which  had  been  made 
in  the  four  years  and  a  half  pre¬ 
ceding,  will,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  have  extinguished 
upwards  of  twenty-three  millions 
of  principal. 

The  duties  composing  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fund  will  cease,  bylaw, 
at  the  end  of  the  present  session. 
Considering,  however,  that  they 
are  levied  chiefly  on  luxuries,  and 
that  we  have  an  impost  on  salt,  a 
necessary  of  life,  the  free  use  of 
which  otherwise  is  so  important,  I 
recommend  to  your  consideration 
the  suppression  of  the  duties  on 
salt,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Mediterranean  fund,  instead  there¬ 
of,  for  a  short  time;  after  which, 
that  also  will  become  unnecessary 
for  any  purpose  now  within  con¬ 
templation. 

When  both  of  these  branches  of 
revenue  shall,  in  this  way,  be  re¬ 
linquished,  there  will  still,  ere  long, 
be  an  accumulation  of  moneys  in 
the  treasury,  beyond  the  instal¬ 
ment  of  public  debt,  which  we  are 
permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They 
cannot,  then,  without  a  modifica¬ 
tion  assented  to  by  the  public  cre¬ 
ditors,  be  applied  to  the  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  this  debt,  and  the  com¬ 


plete  liberation  of  our  revenues, 
the  most  desirable  of  all  objects. — 
Nor,  if  our  peace  continues,  will 
they  be  wanting  for  any  other  ex¬ 
isting  purpose.  The  question, 
therefore,  now  comes  forward,  To 
what  other  object  shall  these  sur¬ 
pluses  be  appropriated,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the 
entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt, 
and  during  those  intervals  when 
the  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call 
for  them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the 
impost,  and  give  that  advantage  to 
foreign  over  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures?  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
general  and  necessary  use,  the  sup¬ 
pression,  in  due  season,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  right;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is 
paid  are  foreign  luxuries,  ,  pur¬ 
chased  by  those  only  who  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  themselves  the 
use  of  them.  Their  patriotism 
would  certainly  prefer  its  continu¬ 
ance,  and  application  to  the  great 
purposes  of  the  public  education, 
roads,  rivers,  canals, and  such  other 
objects  of  public  improvement  as 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to 
the  constitutional  enumeration  of 
federal  powers.  By  these  opera¬ 
tions,  new  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  will  be  opened,  between  the 
states  ;  the  lines  of  separation  will 
disappear,  their  interests  will  be 
identified,  and  their  union  cement¬ 
ed  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties. 
Education  is  here  placed  among 
the  articles  of  public  care,  not  that 
it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  or¬ 
dinary  branches  out  of  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise,  which  ma¬ 
nages  so  much  better  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  to  which  it  is  equal ;  but  a 
public  institution  can  alone  supply 
those  sciences,  which,  though  rare¬ 
ly  called  for,  yet  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of 
which  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  the  country,  and  some  of 
them  to  its  preservation. 

The  subject  is  now  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  congress,  be¬ 
cause,  if  approved,  by  the  time  the 
state  legislatures  shall  have  deli¬ 
berated  on  this  extension  of  the 
federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall 
have  passed,  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments  been  made  for  their  execu¬ 
tion,  the  necessary  funds  will  be  on 
hand,  and  without  employment.  I 
suppose  an  amendment  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  by  consent  of  the  states, 
necessary;  because  the  objects 
now  recommended  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  which  it  permits  the 
public  moneys  to  be  applied. 

The  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  educa¬ 
tion,  particularly,  is  rendered  pro¬ 
per  by  this  circumstance  also,  that 
if  congress,  approving  the  propo¬ 
sition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligi¬ 
ble  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of 
lands,  they  have  it  now  in  their 
power  to  endow  it  with  those  which 
will  be  among  the  earliest  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  income.  This 
foundation  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  independent  on  war, 
which  may  suspend  other  improve¬ 
ments,  by  requiring  for  its  own 
purposes  the  resources  destined  for 
them. 

This,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  state 
of  the  public  interests,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  »nd  according  to  the 
information  now  possessed.  But 
such  is  the  situation  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  such,  too,  the  pre¬ 
dicament  in  which  we  stand  with 
some  of  them,  that  we  cannot  rely 
with  certainty  on  the  present  aspect 
of  our  affairs,  that  may  change 
from  moment  to  moment,  during 
the  course  of  your  session,  or  after 
you  shall  have  separated.  Our 
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duty  is,  therefore,  to  act  upon  the 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  make  a 
reasonable  provision  for  whatever 
they  may  be.  Were  armies  to  be 
raised  whenever  a  speck  of  war  is 
visible  in  our  horizon,  we  never 
should  have  been  without  therm 
Ouf  resources  would  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted  on  dangers  which  have 
never  happened,  instead  of  being 
reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take 
place.  A  steady,  perhaps  a  quicken¬ 
ed  pace  in  preparations  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  our  sea-port  towns  and 
waters,  an  early  settlement  of  the 
most  exposed  and  vulnerable  parts 
of  the  country,  a  militia,  so  orga¬ 
nized  that  its  effective  portions  can 
be  called  to  any  point  in  the  union, 
or  volunteers  instead  of  them,  to 
serve  a  sufficient  time,  are  means 
which  may  always  he  ready, yet  never 
preying  upon  our  resources  until 
actually  called  into  use.  They 
will  maintain  the  public  interests, 
while  a  more  permanent  force  shall 
be  in  a  course  of  preparation.  But 
much  will  depend  on  the  prompti¬ 
tude  with  which  these  means  can 
he  brought  into  activity.  If  war 
be  forced  upon  us,  in  spite  of  our 
long  and  vain  appeals  to  the  justice 
of  nations,  rapid  and  vigorous 
movements,  in  its  outset,  will  go 
far  towards  securing  us  in  its  course 
and  issue,  and  towards  throwing 
its  burdens  on  those  Vvho  render 
necessary  the  resort  from  reason  to 
force. 

The  result  of  our  negotiations, 
or  such  incidents  in  their  course  as 
may  enable  us  to  infer  their  pro¬ 
bable  issue  ;  such  further  move* 
ments  also  on  our  western  frontier 
as  may  show  whether  war  is  to  be 
pressed  there,  while  negotiation  is 
protracted  elsewhere,  shall  be  com¬ 
municated  to  you  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  become  known  tome; 

(O  2)  with 
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with  whatever  other  information  I 
possess,  ®r  may  receive,  which  may 
aid  your  deliberations  on  the  great 
national  interests  committed  to 
your  charge. 

Dec.  2, 1806.  Th.  Jefferson. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Dec.  3. 

Special  message  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you,  that  the  negotiation  depend¬ 
ing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  government  of  Great  Britain 
is  proceeding  in  a  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  accommodation,  which 
promises  a  result  of  mutual  advan¬ 
tage.  Delays,  indeed,  have  taken 
place,  occasioned  by  the  long  illness 
and  subsequent  death  of  the  British 
minister  charged  with  that  duty. 
But  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  that  government  to  resume  the 
negotiation  have  shown  every  dis¬ 
position  to  hasten  its  progress  ;  it  is, 
however,  a  work  of  time;  as  many 
arrangements  are  necessary  to  place 
our  future  harmony  on  stable 
grounds.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
find,  by  the  communications  of  our 
plenipotentiaries,  that  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  act  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  prohibiting  certain  importa¬ 
tions,  would,  as  a  mark  of  candid 
disposition  on  our  part,  and  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  temper  and  views 
with  which  they  have  been  met, 
have  a  happy  effect  on  its  course. 

A  step  so  friendly  will  afford 
further  evidence,  that  all  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  flowed  from  views 
of  justice  and  conciliation,  and  that 
we  give  them  willingly  that  form 


which  may  best  meet  corresponding 
dispositions. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  same  mo¬ 
tives  which  produced  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  act,  till  the  15th  of 
November  last,  are  in  favour  of  its 
further  suspension  ;  and  as  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  it  may  soon 
yield  to  arrangements  of  mutual 
consent  and  convenience,  justice 
seems  to  require  that  the  same 
measure  may  be  dealt  out  to  the 
few  cases  which  may  fall  within  its 
short  course,  as  to  all  others  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  it.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  recommend  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  this  act  for  a  reasonable 
time,  on  consideration  of  justice, 
amity,  and  the  public  interest. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


Proclamation  of  his  Prussian  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Silesia. 

Brave  inhabitants  of  Silesia, 

Among  the  mournful  events 
which  have  taken  place  during  the 
course  of  the  present  wrar,  there  is 
nothing  that  has  so  much  filled 
with  grief  the  heart  of  his  majesty, 
as  to  see  a  considerable  part  of  his 
provinces  and  faithful  subjects  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  sufferings, 
which  must  be  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  war,  in  which  the 
enemy,  by  his  manner  of  making 
war,  unusual  in  our  time,  entirely 
exhausts  the  country  through  which 
he  passes,  with  forced  requisitions 
of  every  kind,  and  by  large  bodies 
of  marauders  who  swarm  round 
his  disciplined  armies,  and  who,  in¬ 
capable  of  sparing,  treat,  the  armed 
warrior  and  the  unhappy  peace¬ 
able  inhabitant  with  the  same  cruel' 
fy,  and  eve^y  where  leave  behind 
them  traces  of  the  grossest  barbari¬ 
ty,  deserts,  and  ashes ;  even  where: 
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through  fear  of  violence,  the  un¬ 
armed  inhabitants  have  shown  the 
greatest  submission  in  the  reception 
of  those  destroying  hordes. 

His  majesty  perceives  that  his 
faithful  Silesian  provinces  are  now 
threatened  with  the  same  wretched 
fate. 

It  insensibly  grieves  his  majesty 
that  he  is  prevented  by  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  which  renders  his 
presence  necessary  at  other  points, 
from  hastening  in  person  to  the  aid 
of  his  faithful  Silesians,  who  have 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  rewarded  the  paternal  care 
of  their  monarch  by  the  most  un¬ 
shaken  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Prussia, 

The  enemy  boasts— favoured 
by  fortune,  so  liable  to  change,  and 
no  less  favoured  by  the  treachery 
of  base  traitors — that  he  has  already 
annihilated  the  whole  force  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  ; 

But  he  knows  not  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  is  at  this  moment  at  the  head 
ofa  formidable  armv,  which  burns 
with  eagerness  to  engage  the  op¬ 
pressors  of  the  country. 

He  knows  not,  or  appears  not 
to  wish  to  know,  that  the  monarch 
of  Prussia  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  a  guard,  which  no  force,  nor 
misfortunes,  no  talisman  can  sub¬ 
due, — the  unalterable  love  of  his 
people. 

He  knows  not  that  every  day 
thousands  of  volunteers  offer  them¬ 
selves,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to 
set  bounds  to  his  progress,  and  that 
the  Silesians  display  no  less  activity 
and  energy  in  defence  of  their  king 
and  country,  than  to  defend  thair 
property  from  unexampled  rapac.i  ty. 

He  flatters  himself  with  die 
doubts  he  is  anxious  to  disseminate 
cf  the  promised  aid  of  Russia. 

But  he  deceives  himself  in  his 


hopes ;  the  most  sacred  and  invio¬ 
late  fulfilment  of  all  treaties  enter¬ 
ed  into,  is  one  of  the  principal  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  noble-mind¬ 
ed  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias. 

Already  two  formidable  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  have  arrived  near  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  while  a  third, 
much  more  numerous,  is  advan¬ 
cing  by  rapid  marches. 

Already  legions  of  patriots, 
voluntarily  armed,  and  used  to  bat¬ 
tle,  are  prepared  to  join  the  armies 
in  the  field. 

His  majesty,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  depends  on  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  Silesian  states  and  sub¬ 
jects,  who  have  at  all  times,  both 
by  word  and  deed,  given  the  most 
manifest  proofs  of  their  unshaken 
fidelity  ;  and  he  believes  that,  by 
the  appointment,  ad  interim,  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  them, 
his  excellency  the  prince  of  Anhalt 
Pless,  to  be  governor-general  of 
Silesia,  he  gives  them  a  proof  of 
his  confidence  and  good-will.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  this  prince,  who  hasglo- 
riou  dy  signalized  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  states,  and 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Si¬ 
lesia,  will  certainly  exert  themselves 
to  contribute  all  in  their  power,  in 
conjunction  with  the  forces  which 
his  majesty  will  send  to  their  assist¬ 
ance,  to  defend  their  country,  a^ui 
their  own  province  in  particular. 

Invested  with  full  powers  by 
his  majesty,  I  therefore  hereby  call 
on-  all  and  each  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Silesian  provinces,  to  bear 
cheerfully  the  sacrifices  and  burdens 
which  probably  may  be  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  this  great  ob¬ 
ject,  and  the  rather  as  they  not 
only  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
enormous  sacrifices  to  which  they 
must  be  subjected  should  the  ene¬ 
my  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  con- 
(Q  3)  quer 
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quer  Silesia,  but  as  in  due  time 
they  will  be  rewarded  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  as  far  as  possible  made 
good.  Given  at  Breslaw,  the  3d 
of  December,  1806. 

Count  Von  Gotzen, 

Major  and  flugel  adjutant  to 
his  majesty  the  king. 

his  majesty’s  message. 

Dec.  18. 

After  some  peers  had  tuken  the 
oaths,  the  commons  were  ordered 
to  attend ;  when  the  following 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  his  majesty’s  name  : 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

His  majesty  has  commanded 
us  to  assure  you,  that,  in  the  dif¬ 
ficult  and  arduous  circumstances 
under  which  you  are  now  assem¬ 
bled,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  to  recur  to  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  his  parliament,  after  so 
recent  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
the  sense  of  his  people. 

His  majesty  has  ordered  the 
papers  which  have  been  exchanged 
in  the  course  of  the  late  negotiation 
with  France  to  be  laid  before  you. 
His  majesty  has  employed  every 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  gene¬ 
ral  tranquillity  on  terms  consistent 
with  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
people,  and  with  that  inviolable 
good  faith  towards  his  allies,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  this  country 
Ijas  always  been  distinguished. 

The  ambition  and  injustice  of 
the  enemy  disappointed  these  en¬ 
deavours,  and  in  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  kindled  a  fresh  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  progress  of  which  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  cala¬ 
mitous  events.  After  witnessing 
the  subversion  of  the  ancient  con¬ 
stitution  of  Germany,  and  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  a  large  proportion  of 


its  most  considerable  states,  Prus¬ 
sia  found  herself  still  more  nearly 
threatened  by  that  danger  which 
she  had  vainly  hoped  to  avert  by 
so  many  sacrifices.  She  was,  there¬ 
fore,  at  length  compelled  to  adopt 
the  resolution  of  openly  resisting 
this  unremitted  system  of  aggran¬ 
dizement  and  conquest.  But 
neither  this  determination,  nor  the 
succeeding  measures,  were  previ¬ 
ously  concerted  with  his  majesty  ; 
nor  had  any  disposition  been  shown 
to  offer  any  adequate  satisfaction 
for  those  aggressions  which  had 
placed  the  two  countries  in  a  state 
of  mutual  hostility. 

Yet,  in  this  situation,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt, 
without  delay,  such  measures  as 
were  best  calculated  to  unite  their 
councils  and  interests  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  rapid  course 
of  the  calamities  'which  ensued,  op¬ 
posed  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
the  execution  of  this  purpose.  In 
the  midst  of  these  disastrous  events, 
and  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  the  good  faith  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  allies  has  remained  un¬ 
shaken.  The  conduct  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  most  honourable  firmness. 
Between  his  majesty  and  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  the  happiest  union 
subsists, — it  has  been  cemented  by 
reciprocal  proofs  of  good  faith  and 
confidence  ;  and  his  majesty  doubts 
not  that  you  will  participate  in  his 
anxiety  to  cultivate  and  confirm  an 
alliance  which  affords  the  best  re¬ 
maining  hope  of  safety  for  the  con-t 
tinent  of  Europe. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons, 

His  majesty  looks  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  your  assistance  in  those 
exertions  which  the  honour  and  in¬ 
dependence 
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dependence  of  your  country  de¬ 
mand.  The  necessity  of  add  ing  to 
the  public  burthens  will  be  painful 
to  your  feelings,  and  is  deeply  di¬ 
stressing  to  his  majesty.  In  consi¬ 
dering  the  estimates  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  you 
will  best  consult  his  majesty’s 
wishes  by  combining  all  practica¬ 
ble  Geconomy  with  those  efforts 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a- 
gainst  the  formidable  and  increas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  enemy. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

The  long  series  of  misfortune 
which  has  afflicted  the  continent  of 
Europe  could  not  fail  to  affect  in 
some  degree  many  important  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country.  But,  un¬ 
der  every  successive  difficulty,  his 
majesty  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  an  increasing  energy 
and  firmness  on  the  part  of  his 
people,  whose  uniform  and  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  has  been  no  less 
advantageous  than  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  has  exhibited  the 
most  striking  example  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations. 

The  unconquerable  valour  and 
discipline  of  his  majesty’s  fleets  and 
armies  continue  to  be  displayed 
with  undiminished  lustre  ;  the  great 
sources  of  our  prosperity  and 
strength  are  unimpaired ;  nor  has 
the  British  nation  been  at  any  time 
more  united  in  sentiment  and  ac¬ 
tion,  or  more  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  inviolate  the  independence  of 
the  empire,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
national  character. 

With  these  advantages,  and 
with  a  humble  reliance  on  the 
.protection  of  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  his  majesty  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  this  great 
crisis,  assured  of  receiving  the 
fullest  support  from  the  wisdom  of 
your  deliberations,  and  from  the 
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tried  affection,  loyalty,  and  public 
spirit  of  his  brave  people. 


RUSSIA. 

FROM  THE  BRITISH  MERCHANTS 
TO  COUNT  KOCHUBEY. 

Si.  Petersburg ,  Jan.  11,  1807. 

The  British  merchants  residing 

•  •  .O 

in  St.  Petersburg,  participating  in 
the  general  loyalty  and  public  spi¬ 
rit  so  happily  and  conspicuously 
manifested  at  present  in  thiscoun- 
try,  and  anxious  to  give  a  proof  of 
their  sentiments,  avail  themselves 
of  his  imperial  majesty’s  most  gra¬ 
cious  permission,  to  present  the 
sum  of  135,000  roubles  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  measure  which 
his  wisdom  has  adopted  against  the 
general  enemy  of  Europe.  They 
are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  small 
importance  of  such  a  sum,  from  a 
few  foreign  individuals,  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  this  great  empire ; 
but  they  venture  to  hope,  that  his 
imperial  majesty  will,  in  his  good¬ 
ness,  be  most  graciously  pleased  to 
regard  it  as  a  testimony  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  person  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  their  sincere  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  those  exten¬ 
sive  dominions  over  which  he  reigns, 
and  of  which  they  pray  that  Divine 
Providence  may  long  preserve  him 
the  happy  and  beloved  sovereign. 

Answer  to  the  above,  dated  Ja¬ 
nuary  C21  : 

The  minister  of  the  interior 
has  esteemed  it  as  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him,  to  lay  before  his  imperial 
majesty  the  communication,  by 
which  the  body  of  British  merchants 
trading  in  Russia,  in  expressing 
their  feelings  of  attachment  and 
zeal  towards  the  person  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty,  have  offered  to  con¬ 
tribute  on  their  part  a  sum  .  of 
1 35,000  roubles  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  incurred  at  present 
(Q4)  by 
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by  all  ranks  and  stations  in  the  em¬ 
pire  in  arming  the  militia. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  being 
always  most  graciously  disposed 
towards  the  English  merchants,  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  commercial 
bodies  established  in  this  metropo¬ 
lis,  has  been  pleased  to  permit  their 
participating  in  the  general  contribu¬ 
tions  above  mentioned,  according 
to  their  wishes  ;  and  to  order  that, 
on  this  occasion,  his  majesty’s  espe¬ 
cial  satisfaction  shall  be  made 
known  to  such  of  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  subjects  as  have  made 
this  gratuitous  donation. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  in 
fulfilling  these  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  has  the  honour  of  commu¬ 
nicating  them  to  the  gentlemen  de, 
puted  to  him  from  the  English 
merchants ;  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
forming  them,  that  the  money 
destined  by  them  in  aid  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  extraordinary  military  prepa¬ 
rations  can  be  paid,  at  their  own 
conveniency,  into  the  imperial 
treasury. 

(Originally  signed) 

Count  V.  Kochubey. 

♦  < 


As  in  the  time  of  war  between 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  Russia,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  em¬ 
ploy  every  kind  of  precaution 
against  the  deceptions  and  craft  of 
the  enemy  ;  to  exert  the  utmost  ac¬ 
tivity  in  preventing  the  conveyance 
of  ammunition  to  the  different 
Russian  ports  situate  on  the  Black 
Sea  ;  to  suffer  no  Ottoman  subject 
to  go  thither,  and  to  carry  written 
or  verbal  intelligence;  and,  finally, 
to  cut  off  every  kind  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Ottoman  states: 
as,  besides,  it  would  he  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  suffer  ships  to  sail  from 
the  centre  of  the  capital  to  the 
enemy ;  sinee  in  time  of  war  that 
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point  is  one  of  the  principal  posts 
of  the  State  :  it  is  evident,  that  so 
long  as  a  free  passage  into  the  said 
sea  shall  be  permitted  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  other  powers,  these  dan¬ 
gers  are  not  to  be  avoided,  as  the 
enemy  may  easily  shelter  his  ma¬ 
lignity  and  deceit  under  the  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  foreign  flags ; 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  canal  of 
the  Black  Sea  must  be  shut  during 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  It  is 
conceived  that  this  general  prohi¬ 
bition  is  not  contrary  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  some 
time  since  granted  to  certain  friend¬ 
ly  powers.  It  is  merely  a  war 
measure,  adopted  for  the  moment, 
and  dictated  by  circumstances, 
The  Sublime  Porte  is  convinced 
that  its  conduct  will  give  no  offence 
to  the  powers  friendly  to  it,  as 
when  the  danger  shall  cease,  after 
a  peace,  or  even  during  the  war, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  said  se$ 
shall  be  restored. 

As  the  commanders  of  the  im¬ 
perial  fleet,  as  also  the  commanders 
of  the  fortresses  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canal,  have  received  orders  to. 
shut  the  passage  of  the  canal,  the 
ministers  of  the  friendly  powers 
residing  in  the  capital  are  informed 
of  it  by  the  present  official  note. 

Given  on  the  8th  of  the  month 
of  Zilkade,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  1221 — Jan.  J75  1807* 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  EN¬ 
GLAND  AND  PRUSSIA. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  die 
king  of  Prussia,  being  equally  de- 
sirous  to  terminate  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  settle  by  a  formal 
treaty*  the.  differences  which  have 
ior  a  short  time  interrupted  the  re¬ 
lations  of  union  and  good  under¬ 
standing  which  had  so  long  sub-. 

sisted 
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sisted  between  them  ;  their  said 
majesties  have  nominated  as  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  be  employed  in 
tills  important  undertaking,  name¬ 
ly,  on  the  part  of  his  Britanic  ma¬ 
jesty,  the  right  hon.  J  Hely  ba¬ 
ron  Hutchinson,  a  general  of  his 
army,  paid  knight  of  the  most 
hon.  military  order  of  the  bath  ; 
and  on  the  part  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  the  sieur  Frederic  Wm, 
de  Zastrow,  his  minister  of  state 
and  cabinet,  major-general  of  his 
armies,  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  red  eagle  and  of  merit ;  who, 
after  having  communicated  and  ex¬ 
changed  their  respective  full  powers, 
and  found  them  in  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles 

Art,  I.  There  shall  be  between 
their  Britannic  and  Prussian  ma¬ 
jesties,  their  heirs  and  successors, 
their  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  sub¬ 
jects,  perpetual  and  inviolable 
peace,  sincere  union,  and  perfect 
friendship,  to  the  end  that  the  temp¬ 
orary  misunderstanding  which 
as  recently  taken  place,  shall, 
from  the  present  moment,  be  re¬ 
regarded  as  entirely  at  an  end,  and 
shall  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion. 

Art.  2.  The  accommodation 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the 
p.vo  courts  having  for  their  basis 
the  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  of  the  country 
of  Hanover,  his  said  majesty  re¬ 
linquishes  all  right  and  title  what¬ 
soever  to  the  actual  and  future 
possession  of  the  electoral  territo¬ 
ries  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
renounces,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  pretensions  which  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  those  states.  And  in 
case  the  events  of  the  war  should 
bring  about  the  re-occupation  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  by  the 
Prussian  armies,  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia  engages  not  to  take 
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possession  of  the  electorate  but  in 
the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  immediately  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  form  of  civil  government 
and  the  ancient  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  of  his  Britannic  majesty  ; 
which  authorities  shall  be  formally, 
invested  with  the  entire  admini¬ 
stration  of  affairs,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  advantage  of  their  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign. 

Art.  3.  The  freedom  of  naviga¬ 
tion  and  of  commerce  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  subjects  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  as  it  formerly  was  in  time 
of  peace,  and  on  the  same  footing 
as  it  was  before  the  period  of  the 
late  exclusion  of  the  British  flag 
from  the  rivers  Ems,  Weser,  and 
Elbe  ;  and  his  said  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  having  with  this  view  already 
issued  an  order,  bearing  date  the 
19th  November  1306,  to  all  officers 
commanding  his  ships  of  war,  a$ 
well  as  to  ail  privateers,  not  furth¬ 
er  to  molest,  detain,  or  bring  in 
any  Prussian  vessels  which  they  may 
meet  at  sea,  provided  their  cargoes 
be  innocent  and  not  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  war,  and  that  they  be 
not  bound  to  ports  belonging  to 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  or 
occupied  by  them,  the  said  order 
shall  continue  to  be  observed,  and 
to  have  effect  in  its  full  force  and 
extent. 

Art.  4.  And  in  'pursuance  of 
the  above  determination, his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty  promises  and  engages 
to  issue  to  his  admiralty,  without 
delay,  the  necessary  orders  that  the 
merchant  vessels  which,  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  2ft h  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1306,  were  subject  to  pro¬ 
visionary  detention,  shall  be  releas¬ 
ed  and  restored  to  their  proprietors, 
with  perfect  liberty  either  to  conti¬ 
nue  their  voyages,  if  their  place  of 
domination  be  not  prohibited,  or 

otherwise 
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otherwise  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

Art.  5.  The  crews  of  all  the 
Prussian  vesselsbrought  into  British 
ports  since  the  publication  ot  the 
letters  of  marque,  shall  be  set  at 
liberty  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  present  treaty ;  and 
the  British  government  shall  cause 
them  to  return,  in  the  most  direct 
and  expeditious  manner,  into  the 
dominions  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
to  whatever  place  shall  be  hereafter 
agreed  upon. 

L  Art.  6.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  engages  not  to  impede, 
nor  to  allow  any  other  power  to 
impede,  the  free  navigation  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  his  dominions,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  afford  full  liberty  to  the 
English  flag  to  enter  into  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  above-mentioned 
ports,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
the  late  closing  of  the  rivers  Ems, 
Weser,  and  Elbe. 

Art.  7-  The  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  mutually  promise 
and  engage  to  invite  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  to 
take  upon  himself  the  guarantee  of 
the  renunciation  on  the  part  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  of  his  rights  and 
pretensions  to  the  country  of  Han¬ 
over,  as  stipulated  in  the  second 
article  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  8.  Every  other  subject  of 
discussion  or  arrangement  between 
the  two  courts  is  reserved  for  fu¬ 
ture  amicable  adjustment. 

Art.  9.  The  ratification,  drawn 
up  in  due  and  proper  form,  shall 
be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible,  in 
case  the  present  difficulty  of  com¬ 
munication  should  allow  of  it. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  treaty,  and  have  hereunto 


affixed  the  seals  of  their  arms.— 
Done  at  Memel,  this  28th  day  of 
January  1807* 

(L.  S.)  Hutchinson. 

(L-  S.)  Frederic  Guillaume 

DE  ZaSTROW. 


constitution  of  thf  state  of 
hayti. 

The  undersigned  mandatories, 
charged  with  the  powers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Hayti, being  legally  convoked 
by  his  excellency  the  general  in 
chief  of  the  army,  penetrated  by 
the  necessity  of  making  their  con¬ 
stituents  enjoy  the  sacred,  impre¬ 
scriptible,  and  unalienable  rights 
of  man,  proclaim,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  All- 
powerful,  the  articles  contained  in 
the  present  constitutional  pact  : — 

Title  i  . — Of  the  condition  of  citizens. 

1.  Every  body  residing  in  the. 
territory  of  Hayti  is  free,  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

2.  Slaverv  is  for  ever  abolished 

J 

in  Hayti. 

3.  No  one  has  a  right  to  violate 
the  asylum  of  a  citizen,  nor  to  en¬ 
ter  forcibly  into  his  dwelling,  with¬ 
out  an  order  emanating  from  a  su¬ 
perior  and  competent  authority. 

4.  All  property  is  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  government.  Every 
attack  upon  the  property  of  a  ci¬ 
tizen  is  a  crime  which  the  law 
punishes. 

5.  The  law  punishes  assassina¬ 
tion  with  death. 

Title  u. — Of  the  government. 

6.  The  government  of  Hayti  is 
composed, — first,  of  a  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  who  takes  the  title  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  president  and  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  of  Hayti,  both  by 
land  and  sea  ;  every  other  denomi¬ 
nation  is  for  ever  proscribed  in 
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Hayti secondly,  of  a  council  of 
state. 

The  government  of  Hayti  takes 
the  title,  and  will  be  known  by  the 
denomination  of  “  The  state  of 
Hayti.” 

7.  The  constitution  names  the  ge¬ 
neral  in  chief,  Henry  Christophe, 
president  and  generalissimo  of  the 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  of  the 
state  of  Hayti. 

8.  The  trust  of  president  and 
generalissimo  of  the  forces  is  for 
life. 

9.  The  president  has  the  right 
to  choose  his  successor,  but  from 
among  the  generals,  and  in  the 
manner  hereafter  prescribed. 

This  choice  must  be  secret,  and 
contained  in  a  sealed  packet,  which 
shall  be  opened  only  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state  solemnly  assembled,  for 
that  purpose. 

The  president  shall  take  all  ne¬ 
cessary  precautions  for  informing 
the  council  of  state  where  this  pack¬ 
et  shall  be  deposited. 

10.  The  armed  force  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  president, 
as  also  the  administration  of  the 
finances. 

1 1 .  The  president  has  the  power 
to  make  treaties  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
establish  ins:  commercial  relations 
as  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
state. 

12.  Pie  is  to  conclude  peace,  and 
to  declare  war,  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Hayti. 

13.  He  has  also  to  consider  of 
the  means  of  favouring  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  population  of  the  country. 

14.  Pie  is  to  propose  the  laws  to 
thecouncil  of  state,  who, after  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  them  and  drawn  them 
up,  send  them  back  to  him  for  his 
sanction,  without  which  they  can¬ 
not  be  executed. 
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15.  The  appointments  of  the 
president  are  fixed  at  40,000  dol¬ 
lars  a-year. 

Title  iii. — Of  the  council  of  state . 

16.  The  council  of  state  is  com¬ 
posed  of  nine  members,  nominated 
by  the  president,  of  which,  at  least, 
two-thirds  are  to  be  generals. 

17*  The  functions  of  the  council 
of  state  are,  to  receive  the  propo¬ 
sitions  of  laws  from  the  president, 
and  to  draw  them  up  in  the  manner 
they  may  judge  adviseable  ;  to  fix 
the  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  mode 
of  collecting  them ;  to  sanction  the 
treaties  concluded  by  the  president, 
and  to  fix  upon  the  mode  of  recruit¬ 
ing  the  army.  An  account  shall 
be  presented  to  them  annually,  of 
the  receipts  and  expenses  and  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

[The  fourth  and  fifth  heads  re¬ 
spect  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendant-general  of  the  finances, 
the  marine,  and  the  interior,  and 
also  the  appointment  of  a  secretary 
of  state.] 

Title  vi. — Of  the  tribunals. 

There  shall  be  in  every  division 
a  tribunal,  to  determine  both  oil 
civil  and  criminal  matters. 

There  shall  be  also  a  tribunal  of 
commerce  in  each  division. 

There  shall  be  a  justice  of  peace 
in  each  parish,  to  determine  con¬ 
troversies  up  to  a  limited  sum. 

Each  citizen  may,  however,  have 
his  disputes  determined  by  arbitra¬ 
tors,  if  he  thinks  proper. 

Title  v  i  i  . —  Of  religion. 

The  catholic  apostolic  and  Ro¬ 
man  religion  is  the  only  one  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  government. 

The  exercise  of  other  religions 
is  tolerated,  but  not  publicly. 

There  is  to  be  an  apostolic  pre¬ 
fect, 
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feet,  to  superintend  what  concerns 
divine  worship,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  directly  to  the  president  upon 
the  subject. 

The  state  gives  nothing  to  the 
support  of  any  minister,  but  the 
law  will  fix  the  emoluments  and 
perquisites  that  they  are  to  receive. 

No  one  has  a  right  to  disturb  the 
exercise  of  any  religion. 

Title  viti. — -Public  education. 

There  shall  be  established  a  cen¬ 
tral  school  in  each  division,  and 
particular  schools  in  each  division. 

It  shall  be,  however,  lawful  for 
every  citizen  to  have  private  semi¬ 
naries. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  and 
masters  shall  be  settled  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  law. 

T i t  t  £  in.'r—Of  the  guarantee  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies . 

The  government  of  Hayti  de¬ 
clares  to  those  powers  who  have 
colonies  in  its  neighbourhood,  its 
fixed  determination  to  give  no  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  government  of  those 
colonies. 

The  people  of  Hayti  make  no 
conquests  out  of  their  own  island, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  pre-* 
servation  of  their  own  territory. 

[After  these  heads,  there  fol¬ 
low  some  general  regulations, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  that 
every  Haytian  from  16  to  50  can 
be  called  into  the  army  whenever 
the  safety  of  the  state  requires  it  : 
that  the  government  solemnly  gua¬ 
ranties  the  foreign  merchants  the 
security  ol  their  persons  and  pro¬ 
perties  :  divorce  is  strictly  forbid  in 
Hayti ;  and  agriculture,  which  is 
declared  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
noble,  and  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  arts,  is  to  be  encouraged  ynd 
protected.] 

This  constitution  was  published 


at  the  Cape  on  the  17th  of  Febuary 
1807,  and  is  signed  by  three  gene¬ 
rals  of  division,  eight  generals  ot 
brigade,  four  adjutant-generals, 
and  a  number  of  civil  officers. 

P  ACCLAMATION. 

Henry  Christophe,  president  and 
generalissimo  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  state  of 
Hayti,  to  the  army  and  people. 

The  light  has  broke  in  upon  us, 
and  a  beneficent  constitution  has 
put  an  end  to  the  plots  and  ma«. 
chinations  of  which  you  were  on 
the  point  of  becoming  victims. 
A  wise  code,  adapted  to  our  man¬ 
ners,  our  climate,  and  our  customs, 
has  sprung,  as  it  may  be  said,  out 
of  chaos,  and  fixed  once  more  the 
destinies  of  Hayti. 

Long  had  I  in  vain  sought  to 
present  you  with  this  precious  gift  ; 
in  vain  did  I  assemble  the  districts, 
and  urge  them  to  send  deputies  to 
Porte-au-prince,  to  give  you  a  con¬ 
stitution.  My  anxiety,  instead  of 
being  followed  with  the  desired 
success,  only,  operated  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  incitement  to  the  factious,  to 
pervert  the  public  opinion,  and  to 
establish  a  constitution  favourable 
to  their  interests  and  those  of  their 
adherents  ;  but  as  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  as  it  was  to 
the  principles  ox  sound  reason. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  have  all 
been  witnesses  to  the  purity  of  my 
views,  and  the  sincerity  of  my  in¬ 
tentions.  You  know  how  this  sin¬ 
cerity  has  been  abused  by  the  mis¬ 
creants  who  fomented  revolt  and 
kindled  civil  war.  Their  efforts 
never  intimidated  me  for  a  single 
moment,  or  diverted  me  from  my 
design  of  serving  my  country.  By 
night  or  by  day  I  have  never  ceas¬ 
ed  to  occupy  myself  in  providing 
for  the  public  safety.  What  have 
I  not  done  to  effect  it  ?  What  have 
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I  not  suffered  in  counteracting  the 
secret  wiles  and  plots  of  the  fac¬ 
tious  ? 

I  have  always  been  in  the  midst 
of  you,  and  you  can  say  whether 
my  conduct  has  ever  been  influen¬ 
ced,  .or  my  honour  tarnished,  by 
ambition.  Invested  with  the  su¬ 
preme  power,  this  day,  by  the  wish 
of  my  fellow-citizens  and  my  com¬ 
panions  in  arms,  I  have  yielded  to 
their  desires ;  and  I  have  consented 
to  bear  this  weighty  but  honour¬ 
able  burthen,  because  it  was  their 
wish  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to 
my  hands,  and  because  I  am  will¬ 
ing  again  to  serve  my  country. 
Happy  shall  I  be  if  my  efforts  are 
crowned  with  success,  and  if  they 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  ! 

But  to  attain  this,  my  efforts 
alone  will  not  be  sufficient :  the 
laves  and  constitution  which  have 
just  been  presented  to  you  must  be 
observed.  It  provides  for  die  reli¬ 
gious  preservation  of  your  rights ; 
it  secures  to  every  citizen  his  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  his  right  of  property, 
and  that  of  his  family. 

The  fatal  consequences  of  the 
wars  in  which  we  have  been  enga¬ 
ged,  and  still  more  the  immoral 
example  held  out  to  us  by  the 
French,  had  almost  destroyed  every 
principle  of  religion.  The  moral 
system  was  publicly  laughed  at, 
and  a  corrupted  youth  abandoned 
itself  without  remorse  to  all  the 
licentiousness  of  its  age  ;  public 
education  was  degraded,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  mercenary  instructors.  It 
was  necessary  to  restore  to  religion 
its  dignity;  to  cause  it  to  be  re¬ 
spected  and  cherished.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  receive  morality;  to  give 
it  due  distinction  ;  to  inculcate  into 
the  minds  of  youth  its  sacred  prim 
ciples,  and  those  of  honour  also  ; 
in  short,  to  convince  the  people, 
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that  without  religion  and  morality 
human  society  could  not  exist. 

Your  interests  will  be  secured  to 
you  by  proper  tribunals  ;  the  judg¬ 
ments  pronounced  by  their  mini¬ 
sters  will  be  dictated  by  equity  and 
justice.  It  remains  for  the  people 
of  Hayti  to  make  themselves  di¬ 
stinguished  by  their  probity  and 
good  faith.  Essentially  a  trading: 
country,  as  well  from  its  situation 
as  the  nature  of  the  commodities  it 
produces,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  attract  the  merchants  of 
every  country  on  the  globe,  both 
by  its  equity  and  its  produce. 

Trade  being  the  source  of  all 
our  wealth,  it  is  important  that  the 
foreign  merchants  who  frequent 
our  ports  should  be  equally  pro¬ 
tected  with  our  fellow-citizens ;  and 
that  they  should  receive  all  that 
hospitality  due  to  this  useful  class 
of  society. 

To  feed  this  trade — to  give  it  a  new 
spring — agriculture  must  be  prose¬ 
cuted  with  perseveranceand  vigour. 
Placed  under  the  finest  climate  of 
the  world,  favoured  by  nature  with 
her  most  precious  gifts,  even  to 
profusion,  the  husbandman  has  not 
at  Hayti  to  contend  with  the  rigour 
of  a  frozen  dime,  or  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  inclemencies  of 
seasons.  A  little  labour  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enrich  him,  and  to  place 
him  on  a  level  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  other  countries.  Exert 
yourselves,  then,  industrious  cul¬ 
tivators,  to  fill  your  warehouses 
with  the  produce  of  our  fertile  soil; 
display  to  the  eyes  of  the  merchants 
of  Europe  all  that  can  tempt  their 
desires,  and  you  will  see  your  trade 
flourish  much  above  your  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

After  having  re-established  reli¬ 
gion,  defecated  morality,  restored 
manners,  and  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture  and  trade,  we  shall  have  still 

great 
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great  labours  to  encounter.  We 
must  not  neglect  the  use  of  arms . 
The  enemy  watches  our  movements, 
and  observes  our  proceedings.  We 
have  as  yet  no  guarantee  of  the 
affection  of  our  friends.  We  must 
bind  the  latter  to  us  by  treaties  ; 
we  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  for¬ 
mer  in  the  field.  Abandoned  to 
ourselves,  our  resources  are  in 
ourselves.  They  are  in  you,  sol¬ 
diers,  who  are  ready  generously  to 
spill  your  blood  sooner  than  yield 
to  a  haughty  enemy  your  liberty, 
“Which  is  the  reward  of  your  cou¬ 
rage  !  They  are  in  you,  inhabitants 
and  industrious  cultivators,  from 
whom  the  state  derives  its  wealth  ! 
it  is  your  union,  your  submission 
to  the  laws,  which  are  to  be  the  ce¬ 
ment  and  bond  of  our  indepen¬ 
dence. 

The  line  of  politics  which  foreign 
powers  wall  pursue  with  respect  to 
us  is  not  yet  manifest :  “whatever  it 
may  be,  let  us  place  ourselves  in 
such  a  situation,  that,  without 
holding  out  anv  defiance  to  them, 
we  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  those  who 
may  entertain  hostile  intentions. 
Let  those  who  wish  a  political  con¬ 
nexion  with  us,  or  who  would  wish 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  our 
commerce,  find  an  equitable  reci¬ 
procity.  To  the  rest,  let  us  only 
offer  death  and  battles. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
occupied  with  these  thoughts,  let 
us  never  forget  that  the  safety  of  a 
free  people  is  best  manifested  by 
arms.  If  cultivation  employs  a 
part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  let  us 
remember  that  wTe  are  all  soldiers, 
and  that  it  is  warlike  nations  alone 
who  have  been  able  to  preserve 
their  liberty.  Let  us  call  to  mind 
that  a  handful  of  Greeks,  devoted 
to  their  country,  confounded  the 
rage  of  a  million  of  barbarians, 
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who  endeavoured  to  wrrest  from 
them  dieir  liberty.  Let  us  sw^ear 
to  imitate  their  example ;  let  us 
swear  to  observe  our  sacred  con¬ 
stitution,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  to  perish  sooner  than 
allow  it  to  be  violated  in  the  smallest 
degree. 

O 

Published  at  the  head-quarters 
at  the  Cape,  Feb.  17?  1807. 

Henry  Christophe,  president. 

Rouanez,  secretary  of  state. 


MESSAGE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
EMPEROR  AND  KING. 

Senators, 

We  have  given  orders  for  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  senatus  consultum  to 
be  laid  before  you,  in  order  for  the 
immediate  calling  out  of  the  con¬ 
scription  for  1808.  The(  report 
wTIch  our  minister  of  war  has  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  will  acquaint  you  with 
the  various  advantages  which  must 
be  the  result  of  this  measure.  All 
the  nations  round  us  are  arming  ; 
England  has  again  set  on  foot  an 
extraordinary  levy  of  200,000  men. 
Other  powers,  as  well  as  England, 
are  adopting  the  measure  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  levies,  as  theirlast  resource. 
However  strong  and  numerous  our 
armies  may  be,  wre  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  regulations  of 
the  senatus  consultum  will  be  the 
less  necessary  and  advantageous. 
At  any  rate,  the  sight  of  the  triple 
barrier  of  camps  which  encircle  our 
territory,  must  have  the  same  effect 
upon  our  enemy  as  the  triple  line  of 
fortresses  wrhich  defend  our  advan¬ 
ced  frontier.  This  will  leave  them 
without  the  least  hope  of  gaining 
any  advantage  over  us,  will  assuage 
their  fury,  and,  finally,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  total  incapacity  to 
do  us  any  injury,  will  bring  them 
back  to  a  sense  of  reason  and  justice. 

The  zeal  with  which  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  executed  the  senatus  con- 
/  sultum 
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sultum  of  September  24,  1805,  and 
that  of  December  4,  1806,  has  made 
a  sensible  impression  upon  our  gra¬ 
titude.  Every  Frenchman  will  pro¬ 
bably  show  himself  worthy  of  so  ho¬ 
nourable  a  name. — We  have  nomi¬ 
nated  senators  to  the  command  and 
direction  of  these  interesting  young 
men, — senators  who  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  glory.  We  flatter  ourselves, 
that,  in  consequence  of  thisdetermi- 
n  don,  you  will  justify  the  unlimited 
conridence  reposed  in  you.  The 
senators  will  teach  the  young  men 
that  discipline  and  patience  which 
are  necessary  to  support  the  toils 
and  fatigues  of  war:  you  will  con¬ 
vince  them,  that  these  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  guarantees  of  victory  :  you 
will  teach  them  to  make  every  sa¬ 
crifice  for  the  glory  of  the  throne, 
and  good  of  the  country.  We 
have  triumphed  overall  our  enemies. 
In  the  course  of  six  months  we 
have  passed  the  Main,  the  Saal, 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistu¬ 
la  :  we  have,  made  ourselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe, 
— Magdeburgh,  'Hameln,  Span- 
dau,  Stettin,  Custrin,  Grogau,  Bres¬ 
lau,  Schweidnitz,  and  Brieg.  Our 
soldiers  have  proved  victorious  in 
several  battles  ;  they  have  taken 
upwards  of  800  pieces  of  cannon 
upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  they  have 
sent  4000  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
to  France,  400  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  standards,  and  made  upwards 
of  200,000  prisoners  of  war.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  sands  of  Prussia,  the  de¬ 
serts  ol  Poland,  nor  the  storms  of 
winter, — in  fact,  nothing  has  been 
able  to  damp  or  extinguish  their 
ardour  for  attaining  peace  by  their 
conquests,  and,  by  means  of  their 
triumphs,,  to  return  to  their  native 
countrv.  Still  our  armies  in  Italy, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  Naples,  remain 
undiminished  :  our  camps  at  Bou- 
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logne,  in  Brittany,  in  Normandy, 
and  on  the  Rhine,  remain  entire. 

“  Though  at  present  we  ask  for 
new  sacrifices  from  our  people,  in 
order  that  we  may  obtain  a  greater 
extent  of  force,  it  is  not  that  we 
should  abuse  this  power  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prolonging  the  war.  Our 
policy  is  invariable.  We  offered 
peace  to  England  before  the  fourth 
coalition  had  shown  itself ;  the 
same  peace  <we  effir  to  England  still. 
The  principal  envoy  whichEngland 
employed  in  these  negotiations  has 
made  the  most  public  declarations, 
and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms, 
that  the  peace  would  have  been 
both  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  England  :  thus  he  has  made  the 
justice  of  our  cause  appear  evident. 
We  are  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Russia,  upon  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  were  signed  by  her  nego¬ 
tiator,  but  which  were  rejected  in 
consequence  of  the  arts  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  English  !  We  are 
ready  to  restore  to  the  eR-ht  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  whom  we  have 
conquered,  their  tranquillity,  and 
to  restore  to  the  king  of  Prussia  his 
capital.  But  though  so  many  traits 
of  moderation,  already  so  often  re¬ 
newed,  have  not  been  able  to  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  deceptions  to  which 
England,  inflamed  as  it  is  by  its 
passions,  has  had  recourse,  that 
power  cannot  see  the  possibility  of 
peace  but  in  our  annihilation  ;  no¬ 
thing,  therefore,  remains  for  us  but 
to  bear  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
to  throw  the  shame  and  odium  of  it 
upon  that  nation,  which  continues 
to  purchase  its  monopoly  with  the 
blood  of  the  continent.  We  shall, 
in  the  resources  of  our  own  mind, 
in  the  courage,  devotion,  and  the 
power  of  our  people,  find  certain 
means  to  render  all  the  efforts  of 
that  coalition,  formed  of  hatred 
and  injustice,  null  and  void,  and  to 

turn 
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turn  them  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
authors.  Frenchmen,  we  brave  all 
dangers  for  the  glory  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  our  children. 

Given  at  our  imperial  head¬ 
quarters  at  Osterode, 

March  20,  1 807* 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 

H.  B.  Maret. 

The  following  is  the  famous  bill, 
upon  the  proposing  and  perse¬ 
vering  in  which  his  majesty’s 
late  ministers  retired  from  office. 
A  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of 
all  his  liege  subjects,  in  his  naval 
and  military  forces,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  therein  mentioned. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  his 
majesty  should  be  enabled  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  all  his 
liege  subjects,  in  his  naval  and 
military  forces,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  and  of 
the  interests,  honour,  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  British  empire  ;  * 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
king’s  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  this  present  par¬ 
liament  assembled,  and  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  same,  that  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty 
to  grant  or  confer,  or  by  bis  royal 
sign  manual  to  empower  the  pro¬ 
per  officer  or  officers  to  grant  or 
confer,  any  military  commission, 
warrant,  or  appointment  whatever, 
either  in  his  majesty’s  sea  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  any  of  his  majesty’s 
land  or  military  forces  whatsoever, 
to  or  upon  any  of  his  majesty’s 
liege  subjects,  without  exception  ; 
and  that  every  such  commission, 
warrant,  or  appointment,  so  grant¬ 
ed  or  conferred,  shall  and  may  be 
lawfully  exercised  by  such  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  in  all  places  within 
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or  without  his  majessy’s  dominions/ 
any  law,  statute,  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  ;  provi¬ 
ded  that  every  such  person  shall, 
within  months  after  his  ac¬ 

cepting  the  said  commission,  war¬ 
rant,  or  appointment,  take,  make,; 
and  subscribe  tile  declaration  or 
oath  hereinafter  mentioned,  which 
declaration  and  oath  shall  be  en¬ 
grossed  on  the  back  or  at  the  foo\ 
of  the  commission  or  appointment 
so  granted  or  conferred,  and  shall 
be  there  attested  by  the  signature 
of  the  magistrate  or  officer  in  whose 
presence  the  same  shall  have  been 
subscribed,  and  by  whom  the  said 
oath  shall  have  been  administrated* 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
such  oath  and  declaration  may  be 
administered  by  any  court  of  re-» 
cord,  or  judge  of  such  court,  or 
by  any  justice  of  peace  or  other 
magistrate  having  power  to  admi¬ 
nister  oaths  in  any  part  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions  ;  and  that,  if  the 
party  taking  and  subscribing  the 
same  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  so 
taking  and  subscribing  the  same, 
not  be  within  his  majesty’s  domini¬ 
ons,  the  same  may  then  be  admi- 
nistered  and  attested  by  any  gene¬ 
ral  or  commanding  officer  of  his 
majesty’s  land  forces,  or  by  any 
admiral  or  commanding  officer  of 
his  majesty’s  naval  forces,  provi¬ 
ded  always,  that  in  this  last  case 
the  person  holding  such  commis¬ 
sion,  warrant,  or  appointment,  shall, 
within  months  after  his  re* 

turn  to  any  part  of  his  majesty’s 
dominions,  again  take,  make,  and 
subscribe  the  same  oath  and  decla¬ 
ration  in  presence  of  some  court 
of  record  or  magistrates  as  afore¬ 
said. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that* 
no  person  having  so  taken,  made, 
and  subscribed  such  oath  and  de¬ 
claration  respectively  as  aforesaid, 

shall 
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shall  be  liable  to  any  pains,  penal¬ 
ties,  or  disabilities  whatsoever,  for 
having  exercised  or  acted  in  or  un¬ 
der  any  such  commission,  warrant 
or  appointment,  any  law,  statute, 
or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  although  such  person 
shall  not  have  complied  with  any 
of  the  directions  of  anv  former 
statute  respecting  the  qualifications 
ef  persons  holding  or  exercising 
offices  within  this  realm. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  said  oath  and  declaration,  to 
be  so  taken,  made,  and  subscribed, 
shall  be  in  the  words  following,  viz. 

u  I  A.  B.  being  by  this  com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  be — (here  set 
forth  the  appointment)  do  hereby 
solemnly  promise  and  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  almighty  God,  that 
I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  al- 
legianceto  his  majesty  king  George 
the  third,  and  that  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  maintain  and  defend  him 
against  all  treasons  and  traitorous 
conspiracies,  and  against  all  at¬ 
tempts  whatever  that  shall  be  made 
against  his  person,  crown,  or  dig¬ 
nity  ;  and  that  I  will,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  my  power,  resist  all  such 
treasons,  conspiracies,  or  attempts, 
and  will  also  disclose  and  made 
known  the  same  as  soon  as  they 
shall  come  to  my  knowledge  ;  and 
I  do  also  promise  and  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  almighty  God,  that 
I  will,  to  the  utmost  pf  my  power, 
maintain  and'support  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom 
cf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
the  same  now  stands  limited  by 
law ;  and  that  I  will  to  the 

utmost  of  my  power,  maintain  and 
support  the  established  constitution 
inu  government  of  the  said  united 
kingdom  against  all  attempts  what¬ 
ever  that  shall  be  made  against  the 
same.” 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
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his  majesty’s  subjects,  however  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  of  his  majesty’s  sea 
or  naval  forces,  or  any  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  land  or  military  forces  what¬ 
soever,  should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  such  religious  opinions 
as  they  may  respectively  profess ; 
be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  majesty’s  sea  or  naval 
forces,  or  land  or  military  forces, 
and  having  previously  signified  in 
writing,  signed  by  himself,  to  his 
commanding  officer,  his  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  or  worship  of  the 
church  of  England  as  by  law  esta¬ 
blished,  shall  under  any  pretence 
or  by  any  means  be  prevented  from 
attending,  or  be  subject  or  liable 
to  any  pains,  penalties,  or  disabili¬ 
ties  for  attending,  such  divine  wor¬ 
ship  or  religious  service  as  may  be 
consistent  with  and  according  to 
his  religious  persuasion  or  opinions, 
at  proper  and  seasonable  times, 
and  such  as  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  due  and  full  discharge  of  his 
naval  or  militarv duties;  nor  shall- 
any  such  person  be  compelled  or 
compellable  to  attend  the  worship 
or  service  of  the  said  established 
church  ;  and  that  any  commission¬ 
ed  officer,  acting  in  violation  of 
or  contrary  to  this  provision,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  a 
general  court-martial,  be  liable  toj 
be  suspendecj  or  dismissed  from  his 
majesty’s  service,  or  to  such  other 
punishment,  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb,  as  the  said  court-martial 
shall  award ;  and  that  any  warrantor 
non-commissioned  officer  so  offend- 
ingshali  be  liable  to  such  punish¬ 
ment,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb, 
as  shall  be  awarded  by  a  general  or 
regimental  court-martial. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  that 
this  act  shall  be  and  continue  in 
force  from  the  in  the  year  of 

r^ur  Lord  until  th 

the  year  of  our  Lord 

(R) 
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paris.  knowledging  the  paternal  good- 

April  8. — The  arch-chancellor  ness  of  his  majesty.  It  is  not  his 
of  the  empire  repaired  to  the  majesty’s  wish  that  the  new  con- 
senate  on  the  4th  instant :  at  two  scripts  should  enter  all  at  once  into 


o’clock,  the  orators  of  the  council 
of  state  being  present,  the  sitting 
was  opened,  when  his  excellency 
•spoke  as  follows  : — “  Gentlemen, 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  France  has  hitherto  ren¬ 
dered  fruitless  the  redoubled  efforts 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 
His  majesty  is  therefore  compelled 
to  continue  the  career  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  exploits,  which,  thanks  to  the 
courage  of  his  troops,  have  been 
crowned  with  so  many  advantages. 
Still,  however,  the  belligerent 
powers  are  making  their  utmost 
exertions.  Extraordinary  recruit 
mgs  and  numerous  levies  are  order¬ 
ed  to  recruit  those  armies  which 
have  been  annihilated  or  dispersed 
bv  the  imperial  eagles.  The  em¬ 
peror,  under  these  circumstances, 
has  judged  it  only  a  prudent  fore¬ 
sight,  to  adopt  in  time  new  means 
to  oppose  the  repeated  efforts  of  his 
enemies.  His  majesty  has  con¬ 
cluded,  that  a  strong  develope- 
inent  of  our  energies  could  only 
tend  to  bring  his  enemies  to  a  due 
sense  of  their  true  interests.  His 
pnajesty,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
call  out  immediately  a  part  of  the 
conscription  for  1808.  Such,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  is  the  sketch  of  a  plan  of 
the  senatus  consultum  which  will 
be  laid  before  you  in  the  present 
sitting,  after  you  shall  have  read 
the  message  of  the  emperor  and 
king  to  the  sehate,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  minister  of  war, 
with  which  it  is  his  majesty’s  desire 
you  should  be  acquainted.  A  par¬ 
ticular  regulation  in  this  plan  will 
not  escape  your  attention,  but  will 
afford  you  a  fresh  occasion  for  ac- 


the  fatigues  of  war,  without  being 
gradually  accustomed  to  them. 
He  will  assign  periods  to  their  ser¬ 
vices,  in  which  they  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  signalize  their  co.urage. 
In  order  to  make  themselves  ac¬ 
quainted  with  victory  in  the  field, 
they  will  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
home  till  they  are  instructed  in  the 
military  manoeuvres,  under  com¬ 
manders,  whose  examples  will  af¬ 
ford  them  living  lessons  of  courage 
and  devotion  to  their  sovereign, 
and  at  the  same  time  inspire  them 
with  an  interest  in  the  glory  of 
their  country.  These  commanders, 
gentlemen,  will  be  chosen  out  of 
your  own  body.  In  this  regula¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  conscripts,  you  will 
also  perceive  another  proof  of  his 
majesty’s  tender  care,  and  of  those 
sentiments  with  which  the  emperor 
is  actuated  in  respect  to  the  senate. 
The  zeal  with  which  you  have 
hitherto  seconded  his  majesty’s 
great  views,  and  particularly  by 
your  decrees  of  the  24th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1S05,  and  December  4th 
1806,  is  a  certain  guarantee  for 
that  which  it  is  necessary  you  should 
exhibit  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances.  The  ardour  of  the  French 
youth  to  assemble  under  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  emperor,  will  afford  a 
proof  that  they  are  worthy  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  their  elder  brothers, 
and  that,  like  them,  they  are  ready 
to  form  a  rampart  for  the  glory  of 
their  country.  Thus  the  enemies 
of  France  will  be  disappointed  ; — • 
those  enemies  who  have  long  since 
persuaded  themselves  that  difficul¬ 
ties  would  arise  which  have  never 
existed,  and  flattered  their  ima¬ 
ginations  with  fomenting  animosi- 
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ties  that  have  been  lost  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  feeling  of  love  and  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  hero  who  governs  us  ; 
and  hence  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
all  opinions,  will  join  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause.  They  will  all  unite 
under  the  standard  of  him,  whom 
they  acknowledge  as  the  author  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  who 
has  banished  from  their  remem¬ 
brance  all  the  painful  considera¬ 
tions  of  past  calamities.  Then 
possibly  the  eyes  of  our  enemies 
will  be  opened,  and  they  will  per¬ 
ceive  the  futility  of  all  their  plans  ; 
at  least,  they  will  be  clearly  con¬ 
vinced,  that  an  empire  established 
by  genius,  supported  by  heroism, 
and  daily  strengthened  by  a  fresh 
accession  of  love  and  fidelity,  can¬ 
not  be  easily  annihilated.” 


VACCINATION. 

Report  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
laid  before  parliament. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  report  upon  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
college  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and 
deem  it  their  duty  to  recommend 
its  practice. 

The  report  begins  bystating,  that 
the  college  has  applied  not  only  to 
all  the  medical  and  surgical  col- 
leges  in  the  united  kingdom,  but 
to  all  the  societies;  besides  which, 
it  invited  individuals  to  contribute 
all  necessary  information.  Upon 
the  immense  mass  of  evidence  thus 
obtained,  the  college  has  made  its 
report,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

Vaccination  appears  to  be  in  ge¬ 
neral  perfectly  safe  ;  the  instances 
to  the  contrary  being  extremely 
rare.  The  disease  excited  by  it  is 
slight,  and  seldom  prevents  those 
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under  it  from  following  their  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations.  It  has  been 
communicated  with  safety  to  preg¬ 
nant  women,  to  children  during.' 
dentition,  and  in  their  earliest  in¬ 
fancy,  in  all  which  respects' it  pos¬ 
sesses  material  advantages  over 
inoculation  for  thesrnall-pox ;  which 
though  productive  of  a  disease  ge¬ 
nerally  mild,  yet  sometimes  occa¬ 
sions  alarming  symptoms,  and  is  in, 
a  few  cases  fatal. 

The  security  derived  from  vac¬ 
cination  against  the  small-pox,  if 
not  absolutely  perfect,  is  as  nearly 
so  as  can  perhaps  be  expected  from 
any  human  discovery;  for,  amongst 
several  hundred  thousand  cases, 
with  the  results  of  which  the  col¬ 
lege  have  been  made  acquainted, 
the  number  of  alleged  failures  has 
been  surprisingly  small,  so  much 
so,  as  to  form  certainly  no  reason¬ 
able  objection  to  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  vaccination  ;  for  it  appears 
that  there  are  not  nearly  so  many 
failures  in  a  given  number  of  vac¬ 
cinated  persons,  as  there  are  deaths 
in  an  equal  number  of  persons  in¬ 
oculated  for  the  small  pox.  No¬ 
thing  can  more  clearly  demon¬ 
strate  the  superiority  of  vaccination 
over  the  inoculation  of  the  small¬ 
pox,  than  this  consideration  ;  and 
it  is  a  most  important  fact,  which 
has  been  confirmed  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry,  that  in  almost  every 
case  where  the  small-pox  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  vaccination,  whether  by  in¬ 
oculation,  or  by  casual  infection, 
the  disease  has  varied  much  from 
its  ordinary  course  ;  it  has  neither 
been  the  same  in  the  violence  nor 
in  the  duration  of  its  symptoms,  but 
has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been 
remarkably  mild,  as  if  the  small¬ 
pox  had  been  deprived,  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  vaccine  disease,  of  all  its 
usual  malignity.  The  testimonies 
before  the  college  of  physicians  are 
( R  2)  very 
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very  decided  in  declaring  that 
vaccination  does  less  mischief  to 
the  constitution,  and  less  frequent¬ 
ly  gives  rise  to  other  diseases,  than 
the  small-pox,  either  natural  or  in¬ 
oculated. 

The  College  feel  themselves  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  state  this  strortgly,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  objected  to  vac¬ 
cination,  that  it  produces  new,  un¬ 
heard-of,  and  monstrous  diseases. 
Of  such  assertions  no  proofs  have 
been  produced,  and,  after  diligent 
inquiry,  the  college  believe  them 
to  have  been  either  the  inventions 
of  designing  or  the  mistakes  of 
ignorant  men.  In  these  respects 
then,  in  its  mildness,  its  safety,  and 
its  consequences,  the  individual  may 
look  for  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
vaccination.  The  benefits  which 
flow  from  it  to  society  are  infinite¬ 
ly  more  considerable,  it  spreads  no 
infection,  and  can  he  communicat¬ 
ed  only  by  inoculation.  It  is  from 
a  consideration  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  small-pox,  that  the 
real  value  of  vaccination  is  to  be 
estimated.  The  natural  small-pox 
has  been  supposed  to  destroy  a 
sixth  part  of  all  whom  it  attacks ; 
and  that  even  by  inoculation,  where 
that  has  been  general  in  parishes 
and  towns,  about  one  in  300  has 
usually  died.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
known,  or  not  adverted  to,  that 
nearly  one-tenth,  some  years  more 
than  one-tenth,  of  the  whole  mor¬ 
tality1  in  London  is  occasioned  by 
the  small-pox :  and,  however  be¬ 
neficial  the  inoculation  of  the  small¬ 
pox  may  have  been  to  individuals, 
it  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  contagion,  which 
has  been  the  means'  of  increasing 
the  number  of  deaths  by  what  is 
called  the  natural  disease.  It  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  this  mischief 
has  been  extended  by  the  incon¬ 
siderate  manner  in  which  great 


numbers  of  persons,  even  since  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  are 
still  every  year  inoculated  with  the 
small-pox,  and  afterwards  required 
to  attend  two  or  three  times  a  week 
at  the  places  of  inoculation,  through 
every  stage  of  their  illness.  From 
this,  then,  the  public  are  to  except 
the  great  and  uncontroverted  su¬ 
periority  of  vaccination,  that  it 
communicates  no  casual  infection, 
and,  while  it  is  a  protection  to  the 
individual,  is  not  prejudicial  to  the 
public. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  evidence  is  not  universally 
favourable,  although  it  is  in  truth 
nearly  so,  for  there  are  a  few  who 
entertain  sentiments  differing  wide¬ 
ly  from  those  of  the  meat  majority 
of  their  brethren.  1  he  college, 
therefore,  deemed  it  their  duty,  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  inquire  up¬ 
on  what  grounds  and  evidence  the 
opposers  of  vaccination  rested  their 
opinions.  From  personal  examina¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  from  their  writings, 
thev  endeavoured  to  learn  the  full 

J 

extent  and  weight  of  their  objec¬ 
tions.  They  found  them  without 
experience  in  vaccination,  support¬ 
ing  their  opinions  by  hearsay  in¬ 
formation,  and  hypothetical  rea¬ 
soning  ;  and,  upon  investigating 
the  facts  which  thev  advanced,  thev 
found  them  to  he  either  misappre¬ 
hended  or  misrepresented,  or  that 
they  fell  under  the  description  of 
cases  of  imperfect  small -pox,  before 
noticed,  and  which  the  college 
have  endeavoured  fairly  to  appre¬ 
ciate. 

The  practice  of  vaccination  is 
but  of  eight  years  standing,  and  its 
promoters,  as  well  as  opponents, 
must  keep  in  mind  that  a  period 
so' short  is  too  limited  to  ascertain 
every  point,  or  to  bring  the  art  to 
that  perfection  of'  which  it  may  be 
capable.  The  truth  of  this  will 

readily 
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readily  be  admitted  by  those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  inocu¬ 
lation  for  the  smajl-pox. 

Though  the  college  of  physicians 
have  confined  themselves  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  evidence  to  such  facts 
as  have  occurred  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  because  the  accuracy  of  them 
could  best  be  ascertained,  they  can¬ 
not  be  insensible  to  the  confirmation 
these  receive  from  the  reports  of 
the  successful  introduction  of  vac¬ 
cination,  not  only  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  but  throughout  the  vast 
continents  of  Asia  and  America. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  against 
vaccination  of  producing  various 
new  diseases  of  frightful  and 
monstrous  appearance, -^-representa¬ 
tions  of  some  of  these  ha  ve  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  prints  in  a  way  to  alarm 
the  feelings  of  parents,  and  to  in¬ 
fuse  dread  and  apprehension  into 
the  minds  of  the  uninformed.  Pub¬ 
lications  with  such  representations 
have  been  widely  circulated ;  and 
though  they  originate  either  in 
gross  ignorance,  or  wilful  misre¬ 
presentation,  yet  have  they  lessened 
the  confidence  of  many,  particular¬ 
ly  the  lower  classes,  in  vaccination  : 
no  permanent  effects,  however,  in 
retarding  the  progress  of  vaccina¬ 
tion,  need  be  apprehended  from 
such  causes ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
public  shall  view7  them  coolly  and 
without  surprise,  they  will  excite 
contempt,  and  not  fear. 

Were  encouragement  given  to 
vaccination,  by  offering  it  to  the 
poorer  classes  without  expense, 
there  is  little  doubt  hut  it  would  in 
time  supersede  the  inoculation  for 
the  small-pox,  and  thereby  various 
sources  of  variolous  infection  would 
be  cut  off;  but  till  vaccination  be¬ 
comes  general,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  natural  small-pox  by  means 
of  those  who  are  inoculated,  ex¬ 
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cept  it  should  appear  proper  to  the 
legislature  to  adopt,  in  its  wisdom, 
some  measure  by  which  those  who 
still,  from  terror  or  prejudice,  pre¬ 
fer  the  small-pox  to  the  vaccine 
disease,  may,  in  thus  consulting 
the  gratification  of  their  own  feel¬ 
ings,  be  prevented  from  doing  mis¬ 
chief  to  their  neighbours. 

From  the  whole  of  the  above 
considerations,  the  college  of  phy* 
sicians  feel  it  their  duty  strongly  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  vac¬ 
cination.  They  have  been  led  to 
this  conclusion  by  no  preconceived 
opinion,  but  by  the  most  unbiassed 
judgment,  formed  from  an  irresis¬ 
tible  weight  of  evidence  which  has 
been  laid  before  them.  For,  when 
the  number,  the  respectability,  the 
disinterestedness,  and  the  extensive 
experience  of  its  advocates  is  com? 
pared  with  the  feeble  and  imper¬ 
fect  testimonies  of  its  few  oppose: s, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  many 
who  were  once  adverse  to  vaccina¬ 
tion,  have  been  convinced  by  furth¬ 
er  trials,  and  are  now  to  be  rank¬ 
ed  among  its  warmest  supporters, 
the  truth  seems  to  be  established  as 
firmly  as  the  nature  of  such  a 
question  admits ;  so  that  the  college 
of  physicians  conceive  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  reasonably  look  forward 
with  some  degree  of  hope  to  the 
time  when  all  opposition  shall 
cease,  and  the  general  concurrence 
of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  at 
least,  if  not  to  the  existence,  of  the 
small-pox. 

Lucas  Pepys,  president. 
Royal  College  of  physicians , 

10th  of  April,  1807. 

Ja.  Hervey,  register. 

[An  appendix  follows,  contain¬ 
ing  the  communication  of  the  se¬ 
veral  colleges  in  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  all  of  which  are  favourable  to 
the  practice.] 
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The  following  address  to  the  king’s 
most  excellent  majesty  was  this 
day  sealed  at  Sion  college. 

We,  your  majesty’s  most  duti¬ 
ful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  London 
clergy,  incorporated  by  the  title  of 
the  president  and  fellows  of  Sion 
college  within  the  city  of  London, 
beg  leave  to  approach  your  sacred 
majesty,  and  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  in  ail  humility,  to  lay  before 
you  the  sentiments  of  veneration, 
duty,  and  affection,  by  which  your 
clergy  of  the  city  of  London  have 
ever  been  animated  towards  your 
royal  person  and  august  family. 

We  feel,  sire,  that  we  should  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  that  uniform 
and  pious  protection, which,  through 
the  course  of  a  long  and  auspicious 
reign,  your  majesty  has,  under  di¬ 
vine  providence,  extended  to  the 
church  established  in  this  united 
kingdom,  if  we  did  not,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  express 
our  deep  and  indelible  gratitude 
to  your  majesty,  for  a  recent  in¬ 
stance  of  your  royal  wisdom  and 
constancy,  in  the  preservation  of 
those  sanctions  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  constitution  in 
church  and  state.  These  sanctions 
were  the  legacy  of  our  revered  an¬ 
cestors,  who  lived  in  times  most 
distinguished  by  the  progress  of 
true  philosophy  and  the  sagacity  of 
legislative  wisdom. 

Sire,  we  are  fully  aware  of  all 
the  dangers  and  confusions  which 
must  arise  from  depriving  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  of  that  mild  and  to¬ 
lerant  ascendency,  which  equally 
prevents  the  ruinous  conflicts  of 
contending  sects  and  the  overbear¬ 
ing  supremacy  of  a  foreign  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  inconsistent  either  wich 
liberty,  or  toleration,  or  genuine 
allegiance  to  a  probe  slant  prince. 
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In  your  majesty’s  firm  refusal 
to  sanction  projects  utterly 'subver¬ 
sive  of  all  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  devised,  and  destructive 
of  the  strongest  barriers  of  that 
constitution  which  your  august  fa¬ 
mily  were  called  by  divine  provi- 
deuce  to  the  throne  of  these  king¬ 
doms  to  defend,  wre  recognise,  with 
veneration  and  gratitude,  an  emi¬ 
nent  regard  for  the  true  principles 
of  Christian  toleration  and  the  high 
duties  incumbent  on  a  monarch  of 
the  protestant  succession,  and  a 
most  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
sanctity  of  your  coronation  oath, 
which  places  the  protestant  religion 
established  by  law  in  this  kingdom 
under  your  majesty’s  peculiar  and 
incessant  protection. 

That  your  majesty  may  long 
here  on  earth  enjoy  the  allegiance, 
affection,  and  gratitude,  of  all  your 
faithful  subjects,  and  the  approving 
testimony  of  your  conscience,  and 
that  you  may  late  inherit  the  un¬ 
fading  crown  which  is  reserved  in 
heaven  for  the  protectors  and  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  sincere  and  uncor¬ 
rupted  faith  of  Christ,  is  the  fer¬ 
vent  and  constant  prayer  of,  sire, 
your  ever  dutiful,  grateful,  and 
affectionate  subjects. 

The  President  and  Fellows 
of  Sion  College. 

Given  at  Sion  college,  under  our 
common  seal,  April  18,  1807* 


April  27- 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  name,  delivered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Speech : — 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
We  have  it  in  command  from 
bis  majesty  to  inform  you  that  his 
majesty  has  thought  fit  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  moment  which 
would  ndmit  of  the  interruption  of 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  without 
"  material 
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material  inconvenience  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  business,  to  close  the  present 
session ;  and  that  his  majesty  has 
therefore  been  pleased  to  cause  a 
commission  to  be  issued,  under  the 
great  seal,  for  proroguing  parlia¬ 
ment. 

We  are  further  commanded  to 
state  to  you,  that  his  majesty  is 
anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his 
people,  while  the  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh 
in  their  recollection. 

His  majesty  feels,  that,  in  re¬ 
sorting  to  this  measure  under  the 
present  circumstances,  he  at  once 
demonstrates  in  the  most  unequivo¬ 
cal  manner  his  own  conscientious 
persuasion  of  the  rectitude  of  those 
motives  upon  which  he  has  acted; 
and  affords  to  his  people  the  best 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  de¬ 
termination  to  support  him  in  every 
exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown,  which  is  conformable  to  the 
sacred  obligations  under  which  they 
are  held,  and  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom  and  to  the 
security  of  the  constitution. 

His  majesty  directs  us  to  ex¬ 
press  his  entire  conviction,  that, 
after  so  lohg'a  reign,  marked  by  a 
series  of  indulgencies  to  his  Roman 
catholic  subjects,  they,  in  common 
with  every  other  class  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  must  feel  assured  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  principles  of  a  just  and 
enlightened  toleration,  and  of  his 
anxious  desire  to  protect  equally, 
and  promote  impartially,  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons, 

His  majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  thank  you,  in  his  majesty’s  name, 
for  the  supplies  which  you  have 
furnished  for  the  public  service. 

Elis  majesty  has  seen  with  great 
satisfaction  that  you  have  been  able 


to  find  the  means  of  defraying,  in 
the  present  year,  those  large  but 
necessary  expenses,  for  which  you 
have  provided,  without  imposing 
upon  his  people  the  immediate  bur¬ 
den  of  additional  taxes. 

His  majesty  has  observed  with 
no  less  satisfaction  the  inquiries 
which  you  have  instituted  into  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  public  cecono- 
my.  And  he  trusts  that  the  ear¬ 
ly  attention  of  a  new  parliament, 
which  he  will  forthwith  direct  to  be 
called,  will  be  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  these  important  objects. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
His  majesty  has  directed  us 
most  earnestly  to  recommend  to 
you,  that  you  should  cultivate,  by 
all  means  in  your  power,  a  spirit 
of  union,  harmony,  and  good  will 
amongst  all  classes  and  descriptions 
cf  his  people. 

His  majesty  trusts  'that  the  di¬ 
visions  naturally  and  unavoidably 
excited  by  the  late  unfortunate  and 
uncalled  for  agitation  of  a  question 
so  interesting  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  his  people,  will  speedi¬ 
ly  ,  pass  away  ;  and  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sense  and  determination  of 
all  his  subjects  to  exert  their  uni¬ 
ted  efforts  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  will  enable  his  majesty  to 
conduct  to  an  honourably  and  se¬ 
cure  termination,  the  great  con¬ 
test  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

By  the  King. — A  Proclamation 

For  dissolving  the  present  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  declaring  the  calling 
of  another. 

George  R. 

Whereas  we  think  fit,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  to  dissolve  this  present  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  stands  prorogued  to 
Wednesday  the  13th  day  of  May 
next;  We  do  therefore  publish  this 
(R  4  )  ,  our 
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our  royal  proclamation,  and  do 
hereby  dissolve  ihe  said  parliament 
accordingly ;  and  the  lords  spiri¬ 
tual  and  temporal,  and  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  and  the 
commissioners  for  shires  and 
burghs,  of  the  houseof  commons, 
are  discharged  from  their  meeting 
and  attendance  on  the  said  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  13th  day  of  May  next. 
And  we  being  desirous  and  resol v- 
ed  as  soon  as  may  be  to  meet  our 
people,  and  to  have  their  advice  in 
parliament,  do  hereby  make  known 
to  all  our  loving  subjects  our  royal 
will  and  pleasure  to  call  a  new 
parliament :  and  do  hereby  further 
declare,  that,  with  the  advice  of 
our  privy  council,  we  have  this  day 
given  order  that  our  chancellor  of 
that  part  of  our  united  kingdom 
called  Great  Britain,  and  our  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland,  do  respectively 
forthwith  issue  out  writs,  in  due 
form  and  according  to  law,  for 
calling  a  new  parliament.  And 
we  do  hereby  also,  by  this  our  royal 
proclamation  under  our  great  seal 
of  otir  united  kingdom,  require 
writ's  forthwith  to  be  issued  accor¬ 
dingly  by  our  said  chancellors  re¬ 
spectively,  for  causing  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com¬ 
mons,  who  are  to  serve  in  the  said 
parliament,  to  be  duly  returned  to 
and  give  their  attendance  in  our 
said  parliament ;  which  writs  are 
to  be  returnable  on  Monday  the  22d 
dav  of  June  next. 

j 

Given  at  our  court  at  the  Queen’s 
palace,  the  29th  day  of  April, 
in  the  47th  year  of  our  reign. 

GO$  SAVE  THE  KING. 


PARIS. 

June  1 1 . — This  day,  at  three  o’clock, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  and  king, 
the  arch-chancellor  of  the  em¬ 


pire  repaired  to  the  senate,  and 
delivered  the  following  message 
from  his  majesty : — 

MESSAGE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
EMPEROR  AND  KING. 

Senators, —  By  our  decrees  of 
the  30th  of  March,  1806,  we  have 
established  duchies,  as  recom¬ 
penses  for  great  civil  and  military 
services  which  have  been,  or  may 
be  rendered  -unto  us,  and  to  add 
new  supports  to  our  throne,  and  to 
surround  it  with  fresh  splendour. 

It  is  our  duty  to  secure  the  state 
and  fortunes  of  those  families  who 
entirely  devote  themselves  to  our 
service,  and  who  continually  sacri¬ 
fice  their  interest  to  our  own.  The 
permanent  honours,  the  legitimate, 
honourable,  and  glorious  fortunes 
which  we  wish  to  confer  on  those 
who  render  us  eminent  services, 
whether  in  the  military  pr  civil  line, 
will  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
illegal,  concealed,  and  scandalous 
fortunes  of  those,  who,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  functions,  only  sought 
their  own  interest  in  place  of  ours 
and  the  good  of  our  service.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  the  consciousness  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  his.  duty,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  attached  to  our  approbation, 
are  sufficient  to  keep  a  true  French¬ 
man  within  the  line  of  honour  ;  but 
the  order  of  our  society  is  so  con¬ 
stituted,  that  to  apparent  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  to  great  riches,  is  an¬ 
nexed  a  degree  of  consideration  and 
splendour  with  which  it  is  our  wish 
that  all  our  subjects,  who  are  sig¬ 
nalized  by  their  talents,  their  ser¬ 
vices,  and  their  mind,  that  greatest 
gift  to  man,  should  be  surrounded. 

He  who  has  given  us  the  greatest 
assistance  in  this  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  reign,  and  who  after 
having  rendered  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vices,  in  all  the  events  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  career,  has  affixed  his  name 

to 
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to  a  memorable  siege,  in  which  he 
has  displayed  talents  and  striking 
bravery,  appears  to  us  to  merit  the 
highest  distinction.  We  have  also 
wished  to  consecrate  an  epoch  so 
honourable  for  our  arms  ;  and  by 
the  letters  patent  which  we  have 
instructed  our  cousin  the  arch¬ 
chancellor  to  communicate  to  you, 
we  have  created  our  cousin,  mar¬ 
shal  and  senator  Lefebvre,  duke  of 
Dantzic.  May  this,  borne  by  his 
descendants,  recall  to  them  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  their  ancestor  ;  and  may 
they  for  ever  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  as  unworthy  of  it  if  ever  they 
prefer  a  cowardly  repose  and  the 
Idleness  of  a  great  city,  to  the  pe¬ 
rils  of  the  noble  dust  of  camps  ;  if 
ever  their  strongest  wish  ceases  to 
be  for  us  and  their  country  !  JLct 
not  one  of  them  end  his  davs  with- 

J 

out  having  shed  his  blood  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  our  noble 
France  ;  and  let  him  see  in  the 
name  which  he  bears,  not  a  privi¬ 
lege,  but  his  duty  towards  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  ourselves.  Upon  these  con¬ 
ditions,  they  may  be  always  as¬ 
sured  of  our  protection  and  that  of 
our  successors. 

Senators,  we  feel  the  highest  sa¬ 
tisfaction  in  the  reflection,  that  the 
first  letters  patent,  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  senatut  ccnsultum  of 
the  14th  of  August  1806  are  to 
be  inscribed  upon  your  registers, 
consecrate  the  services  of  your 
prsetor. 

Dated  from  our  imperial  camp, 
at  Finckenstein,  May  28,  1807. 

(Signed)  Napoleon. 

H.  B.  Maret. 


Paris,  July  13. 

[From  the  Moniteur.] 

Crdonnance  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Quimpcr,  on  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  the  conscription  of  1808, 
and  ordering  the  priests  to  beg 
of  God  to  put  a  stop  to  the  per¬ 
secutions  which  the  catholic 
church  suffers  in  Ireland. 

Pierre  Vincent  DombidaudeCro- 
seillhes,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
authority  of  the  holy  see,  bishop  of 
Quimper,  member  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  to  the  clergy  and  faithful 
of  his  diocese,  health  and  benedic¬ 
tion. 

[The  first  part  relates  to  the  con¬ 
scription.  The  following  is  all  that 
is  interesting  to  an  English  reader:} 
Yes,  you  shall  see,  my  beloved 
brethren,  that  immortal  deliverer, 
who  has  freed  you  from  the  horrors 
of  anarchy,  and  of  civil  discord, — 
that  instrument  of  Providence  who 
has  reopened  our  temples,  and  re¬ 
stored  our  altars..  We  shall  hear 
the  acclamations  of  your  gratitude 
and  of  your  love.  They  will  prove 
to  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  France,  that  all 
its  perfidious  efforts  and  intrigues 
will  never  be  able  to  alienate  from 
him  your  religious  and  faithful 
hearts.  For  a  moment  it  had  se¬ 
duced  you,  at  that  unhappy  epoch 
when  anarchy  ravaged  this  deso¬ 
lated  land,  and  when  its  impious 
furies  overturned  your  temples,  and 
profaned  your  altars.  It  only  af¬ 
fected  concern  for  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  our  holy  religion,  in  order 
to  rend  and  ravage  our  country. 

See  the  sufferings  it  [England] 
inflicts  on  that  nation,  catholic  like 
you,  which  is  subject  to  its  do¬ 
minion.  The  three  last  ages  pre¬ 
sent  only  the  afflicting  picture  of  a 
people  robbed  of  all  its  religious 
and  civil  rights.  In  vain  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  the  nation  have 
protested  against  the  tyrannical  op¬ 
pression.  A  new  persecution  Iras 
ravished  from  them  even  the  hope 
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of  seeing  an  end  to  their  calami¬ 
ties  ;  an  inflamed  and  misled  peo¬ 
ple  dares  applaud  such  injustice. 
It  insults  with  sectarian  fanaticism 
the  catholic  religion,  and  its  vene¬ 
rable  chief ;  and  it  is  that  govern¬ 
ment  which  knows  not  how  to  be 
just  towards  its  own  subjects,  that 
dares  to  calumniate  this,  which  has 
given  us  security  and  honour. 

Whilst  the  Irish  catholics  groan 
beneath  laws  so  oppressive,  our  au¬ 
gust  emperor  does  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  the  protection  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  religion  in  his  own 
states  ;  he  demanded,  in  his  treaty 
with  Saxony,  that  it  should  there 
enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  other 
modes  of  worship. 

But  the  happiness,  so  dear  to 
your  hearts,  my  brethren,  of  being 
able  to  enjoy,  with  security,  all  the 
consolations  of  the  religion  of  your 
fathers,  will  only  render  you  more 
sensible  of  the  miseries  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  catholic  church  :  spread 
tli rough  all  countries,  it  is  always 
united  by  bonds  of  the  same  faith 
with  the  different  churches  ;  it  par¬ 
takes  of  their  tribulations  and  is  in¬ 
terested  in  their  prosperity.  Faith¬ 
ful  to  these  sentiments  and  princi¬ 
ples,  let  us  addr  ess  the  God  of  all 
vows  and  prayers  to  turn  aside  from 
the  Irish  catholic  church  this  new 
storm  with  which  it  is  menaced. 

Impelled  by  these  causes,  we  or¬ 
dain  as  follows  : — 

Art.  I.  Our  present  ordonnance 
shall  be  read  at  the  time  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  in  the  public  service,  on  Sun¬ 
day  the  7th  of  June,  in  the  cathe-' 
dral,  and  in  all  the  other  churches 
on  the  Sunday  after  it  is  received. 

Art.  II.  There  shall  be  said,  every 
day,  in  divine  service,  in  order  to 
pray  God  to  put  a  stop  to  the  per¬ 
secution  which  the  catholic  church 
of  Ireland  suffers,  the  prayer  “  a¬ 


gainst  persecutors  of  the  church/* 
the  “  secret,”  and  the  “  post  com¬ 
munion,”  as  long  as  that  persecu¬ 
tion  shall  continue. 

Given  atQuimper,  June  1,  1807. 

Pierre  Vincent,  bishop 
of  Quimper. 

By  order  of  the  bishop, 

Le  Clan che,  priest,  secretary. 


June  26. 

The  house  met  this  day  at  three 
o’clock,  and  the  commons  were 
summoned  to  attend  to  hear  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech  read  by  commission. 
On  the  speaker  appearing  at  the 
bar,  the  lord  chancellor  read  the 
following  Speech : 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
majesty  to  state  to  you  that,  having 
deemed  it  expedient  to  recur  to  the 
sense  of  his  people,  his  majesty,  in 
conformity  to  his  declared  inten¬ 
tion,  has  lost  no  time  in  causing  the 
present  parliament  to  be  assembled. 

His  majesty  has  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  acquainting  you  that,  since 
the  events  which  led  to  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  parliament,  his  majesty  has 
received,  in  numerous  addresses 
from  his  subjects,  the  warmest  as¬ 
surances  of  their  affectionate  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  person  and  government, 
and  of  their  firm  resolution  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  maintaining  the  just 
rights  of  his  crown  and  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
he  commands  us  to  express  his  en¬ 
tire  confidence  that  he  shall  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  your  deliberations  a 
determination  to  afford  him  an  e- 
qually  loyal,  zealous,  and  affection¬ 
ate  support,  under  all  the  arduous 
circumstances  of  the  present  time. 

We  are  commanded  by  his  ma- 
jesty  to  inform  you,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s 
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jesty’s  endeavours  have  been  most 
anxiously  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  closer  the  ties  by  which 
his  majesty  is  connected  with  the 
powers  of  the  continent  ;  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  those  powers  a- 
gainst  the  ambition  and  oppression 
of  France  ;  of  forming  such  engage¬ 
ments  as  may  ensure  their  continued 
cooperation;  and  of  establishing 
that  mutual  confidence  and  concert 
so  essential  under  any  course  of 
events  to  the  restoration  of  a  solid 
and  permanent  peace  in  Europe. 

It  would  have  afforded  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have 
been  enabled  to  inform  you  that  the 
mediation  undertaken  by  his  rpa- 
jesty  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
peace  between  ins  majesty’s  ally, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte,  had  proved  effectual 
for  that  impor  tant  object :  his  ma¬ 
jesty  deeply  regrets  the  failure  of 
that  mediation,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  the  disappointment  of  the 
efforts  of  his  majesty’s  squadron  in 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  followed 
as  it  has  since  been  by  the  losses 
which  have  been  sustained  by  his 
gallant  troops  in  fFgypt. 

His  majesty  could  not  but  lament 
the  extension  of  hostilities  in  any 
quarter,  which  should  create  a  di¬ 
version  in  the  war  so  favourable  to 
the  views  of  France;  but  lamenting 
it  especially  in  the  instance  of  a 
power  with  which  his  majesty  has 
been  so  closely  connected,  and  which 
has  been  so  recently  indebted  for  its 
protection  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  France  to  the  signal  and 
successful  interposition  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  arms. 

His  majesty  has  directed  us  to 
acquaint  you  that  he  has  thought 
it  right  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  best  enable  him,  in  concert 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favourable  oppo:  - 


tunity  for  bringing  the  hostilities  in 
which  they  are  engaged  against  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  a  conclusion,  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  majesty’s  honour 
and  the  interests  of  his  ally. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons, 

His  majesty  has  ordered  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  current  year  to  be  laid 

* 

before  you,  and  he  relies  on  the 
zeal  of  his  faithful  commons  to  make 
such  provisions  for  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  as  well  as  for  the  further  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  sums  which  were 
granted  in  the  last  parliament,  as 
may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

And  his  majesty,  bearing  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  and  economical  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  country,  has  directed  us  to  ex¬ 
press  his  hopes  that  you  will  pro¬ 
ceed  without  delay  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  inquiries  connected  with 
the  public  economy, which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  last  parliament. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

His  majesty  commands  us  to  state 
to  you,  that  he  is  deeply  impressed 
with  the  peculiar  importance,  at 
the  present  moment,  of  cherishing 
a  spirit  of  union  and  harmony  a- 
mongst  bis  people :  such  a  spirit 
will  most  effectually  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  home, 
give  vigour  and  efficacy  to  its  coun¬ 
cils  and  its  arms  abroad  ;  and  can 
alone  enable  his  majesty,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  to  can  y  on 
successfully  the  great  contest  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  or  finally,  to 
conduct  it  to  that  termination  .which 
his  majesty’s  moderation  and  justice 
have  ever  led  him  to  seek,  a  peace, 
in  which  the  honour  and  interests 
of  his  kingdom  can  be  secure,  and 
in  which  Europe  and  the  world  may 
hone  for  independence  and  repose. 

*■  tr 
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By  Thomas  Jefferson,  president 
of  the  United  States; 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Turing  the  wars  which  for  some 
time  have  unhappily  prevailed  a- 
ynong  the  powers  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  of  America,  firm  in 
their  principles  of  peace,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  by  justice,  by  a  regular 
discharge  of  all  their  national  and 
social  duties,  and  by  every  friendly 
office  their  situation  has  admitted, 
to  maintain,  with  all  the  bellige¬ 
rents,  their  accustomed  relations  of 
friendship,  hospitality,  and  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse. 

Taking  no  part  in  the  questions 
which  animate  these  powers  against 
each  other,  nor  permitting  them¬ 
selves  to  entertain  a  wish  but  for 
the  general  restoration  of  peace, 
they  have  observed  with  good  faith 
the  neutrality  they  assumed  ;  and 
they  believe  that  no  instance  of  a 
departure  from  its  duties  can  be 
justly  imputed  to  them  by  any'  na¬ 
tion.  A  free  use  of  their  harbours 
and  waters,  the  means  of  refitting 
and  refreshment,  of  succour  to  their 
sick  and  suffering,  have,  at  all  times, 
and  on  equal  principles,  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  ;  and  this,  too,  amidst 
a  constant  recurrence  of  acts  of  in¬ 
subordination  to  the  laws,  of  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  persons,  and  of  tres¬ 
passes  on  the  property7  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  committed  by  officers  of  one 
of  the  belligerent  parties  received 
among  us.  In  truth,  these  abuses 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  become  habitual  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  arm¬ 
ed  vessels  hovering  on  our  coasts, 
and  frequenting  our  hai  hours.  They 
have  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
representations  totheir  government. 
Assurances  have  been  invent  that 

O 

proper  orders  should  restrain  them 
within  the  limit  of  their  rights  and 


of  the  respect  due  to  a  friendly  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  those  orders  and  assu¬ 
rances  have  been  without  effect  ; 
and  no  instance  of  punishment  for 
past  wrongs  has  taken  place. 

At  length,  a  deed,  transcending 
all  we  have  hitherto  seen  or  sui- 
fered,  brings  the  public  sensibility 
to  a  serious  crisis,  and  our  forbear¬ 
ance  to  a  necessary  pause.  A  fri¬ 
gate  of  tire  United  States,  trusting 
to  a  state  of  peace,  and  leaving  her 
harbour  on  a  distant  service,  has 
been  surprised  and  attacked  by  a 
British  vessel  of  superior  force,  one 
of  a  squadron  then  lying  in  our  wa¬ 
ters,  and  covering  the  transaction, 
and  has  been  disabled  from  service, 
■with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

This  enormity  was  not  only  with¬ 
out  provocation  or  justifiable  cause, 
but  was  committed  with  the  avow¬ 
ed  purpose  of  taking  by  force,  from 
a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
a  part  of  her  crew7 ;  and,  that  no 
circumstance  might  be  wanting  to 
mark  its  character,  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  ascertained  that  the  seamen 
demanded  were  native  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Having  effected 
his  purpose,  he  returned  to  anchor 
with  his  squadron  within  our  juris¬ 
diction.  Hospitality7  under  such 
circumstances  ceases  to  be  a  duty ; 
and  a  continuance  of  it,  with  such 
uncontroled  abuses,  would  tend 
only,  by  multiplying  injuries  and 
irritations,  to  bring  on  a  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.  This  ex¬ 
treme  resort  is  equally  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  both,  as  it  is  to  as¬ 
surances  of  the  most  friendly  dis¬ 
positions  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  in  the  midst  of  which 
this  outrage  has  been  committed. 
In  this  light  the  subject  cannot  but 
present  itself  to  that  government, 
and  strengthen  the  motives  to  an 
honourable  reparation  of  the  wrong 

which 
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which  has  been  done,  and  to  that 
effectual  control  of  its  naval  com¬ 
manders,  which  alone  can  justify 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  exercise  cf  those  hospitalities 
it  is  now  constrained  to  discontinue. 

In  consideration  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  regulate  its  owrn  police,  to 
provide  for  its  peace,  and  for  the 
safety  of  its  citizens,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  refuse  the  admission  of 
armed  vessels  into  its  harbours  or 
waters,  either  in  such  numbers  or 
of  such  description  as  are  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  these,  or  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  authority  of  the  laws ; 
I  have  thought  proper,  in  pursuance 
of  the  authorities  specially  given 
by  law,  to  issue  this  my  proclama¬ 
tion,  hereby  requiring  all  armed 
vessels  bearing  commissions  under 
the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
now  within  tire  harbours  or  waters 
of  the  United  States,  immediately 
and  without  any  delay  to  depart 
from  the  same ;  and  interdicting 
the  entrance  cf  all  the  said  harbours 
and  waters  to  the  said  armed  ves¬ 
sels,  and  to  all  others  bearing  com¬ 
missions  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  government. 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  fail  to  depart  as  afore¬ 
said  ;  or  if  they,  or  any  others,  so 
interdicted,  shall  hereafter  enter  the 
harbours  or  waters  aforesaid,  I  do 
in  that  case  forbid  all  intercourse 
with  them,  or  any  of  them,  their 
officers,  or  crews,  and  do  prohibit 
all  supplies  and  aid  from  being  fur- 
rushed  to  them,  or  any  of  them. 

And  I  do  declare,  and  make 
known,  that  if  any  person  from  or 
within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
the  United  States  shall  afford  any 
aid  to  any  such  vessel,  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  contained  in  this 
proclamation,  either  in  repairing 
any  such  vessel,  or  in  furnishing 


her,  her  officers,  or  crew,  with  sup¬ 
plies  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  ;  or  if  any  pilot  shall 
assist  in  navigating  any  of  the  said 
armed  vessels,  unless  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  beyond  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 
unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  vessel 
forced  by  distress,  or  charged  with 
public  dispatches,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,  such  person  or  per¬ 
sons  shall,  on  conviction,  suffer  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  by  the  laws 
provided  for  such  offences. 

And  I  do  hereby"  enjoin  and  re¬ 
quire  all  persons  bearing  offices, 
civil  or  military,  within  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  others,  citizens  or  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof,  with  vigilance  and 
promptitude  to  exert  their  respec¬ 
tive  authorities,  and  to  be  aiding 
and  assisting  to  the  carrying  this 
proclamation,  and  every  part  there¬ 
of,  into  full  effect. 

Provided  nevertheless,  that  if  any 
such  vessels  shall  be  forced  into  the 
harbours  or  waters  of  the  United 
States,  by  distress,  by  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  or  the  pursuit  of  an 
enemy,  or  shall  enter  them  wind 
dispatches  or  business  from  their 
government,  or  shall  be  a  public 
packet  for  the  conveyance  of  letters 
and  dispatches,  the  commanding- 
officer  immediately  reporting  his 
vessel  to  the  collector  o!  the  district, 
stating  the  object  or  causes  of  en¬ 
tering  the  said  harbotiTS  or  waters 
and  conforming  himself  to  the  re¬ 
gulations  in  that  case  prescribed 
under  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
shall  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  sue!  i 
regulations  respecting  repairs,  sup¬ 
ply,  stay,  intercourse,  and  depar¬ 
ture,  as  shall  be  permitted  tinder 
the  same  authority. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have, 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 

to 
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to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 
signed  the  same. 

Given  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
July  2,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1807,  and  of  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  31st. 

Th.  Jefferson. 
By  the  president, 

James  Maddison, 
Secretary  of  state. 


July  7* 

TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. 

Art.  1.  From  the  day  of  exchang¬ 
ing  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaties,  there  shall  be  perfect  peace 
and  amity  between  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of 
Italy,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias. 

2.  Hostilities  shall  immediately 
cease  at  all  points  by  sea  or  land, 
as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the 
present  treaty  shall  be  officially  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  dispatch 
couriers  extraordinary  to  their  re¬ 
spective  generals  and  commanders. 

3.  All  ships  of  war  or  other  ves¬ 
sels,  belonging  to  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  or  their  subjects,  which 
may  be  captured  after  the  signing 
of  this  treaty,  shall  be  restored.  In 
case  of  these  vessels  being  sold,  the 
value  shall  be  returned. 

4.  Out  of  esteem  for  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
to  afford  to  him  a  proof  of  his  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  unite  both  nations  in 
the  bonds  of  immutable  confidence 
and  friendship,  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  wishes  that  all  the  countries, 
towms,  and  territory,  conquered 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  ally 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  should  be  restored, 
namely ; — 


[Here  follows  the  specification 
of  tire  countries  and  their  boun¬ 
daries,  <verbatwi  as  in  article  II.  of 
the  Prussian  treaty.] 

5.  Those  provinces,  which,  on 
the  1st  January,  1772,  formed  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
have  since,  at  different  times,  been 
subjected  to  Prussia  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  countries  named  or 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  of  those  which  are  described 
below)  shall  become  the  possession 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  with  power  of  possession  and 
sovereignty,  under  the  title  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  shall  be 
governed  according  to  a  regula¬ 
tion,  which  will  insure  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  privileges  of  the  people  of 
the  said  duchy,  and  be  consistent 
with  the  security  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  states. 

6.  Provides  for  the  independence 
of  the  city  of  Dantzic,  as  in  art. 
19  of  the  Prussian  treaty. 

7.  Provides  for  a  military  road 
through  the  Prussian  states,  to  meet 
in  the  communication  between  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  as  in  art.  16  of  the 
Prussian  treaty. 

8.  Provides  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Vistula,  as  in  art.  20  of  the 
Prussian  treaty. 

9.  Defines  the  frontier  boundary 
of  Russia  on  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
as  in  Art.  18  of  the  Piussian  treaty. 

10.  Provides  for  the  indemnity 
of  such  persons  as  have  taken  any 
part  in  thq:  war,  as  in  Art.  22  of 
the  Prussian  treaty. 

11.  All  contracts  and  engage¬ 
ments  between  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  the  ancient  posses¬ 
sors,  relative  to  the  general  imposts, 
the  ecclesiastical,  the  military,  or 
civil  benefices,  the  creditors  or  pen¬ 
sioners  of  the  old  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  settled  between  the 
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emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Saxony  ;  and 
to  be  regulated  by  their  said  ma¬ 
jesties,  in  proportion  to  their  ac¬ 
quisitions,  according  to  articles  5 
and  9. 

12.  Their  royal  highnesses' the 
dukes  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  Oldenburg, 
and  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin,  shall 
each  of  them  be  restored  to  the  com¬ 
plete  and  quiet  possession  of  their 
estates  ;  but  the  ports  in  the  duchies 
of  Oldenburgh  and  Mecklenburgh 
shall  remain  in  the  possession  of 
French  garrisons  till  the  definitive 
treaty  shall  be  signed  between  F ranee 
and  England. 

13.  His  majesty  the  emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  accepts  of  the  mediation  of 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in 
order  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  andEngland :  however,  only 
upon  condition  that  this  mediation 
shall  be  accepted  by  England  in 
one  month  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

14.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  being  desirous  on 
his  part  to -manifest  how  ardently 
he  desires  to  establish  the  most  in¬ 
timate  and  lasting  relations  between 
the  two  emperors,  acknowledges 
his  majesty  Joseph  Napoleon,  king 
of  Naples,  and  his  majesty  Louis 
Napoleon,  king  of  Holland. 

15.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  acknowledges  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  possessions  of  the 
princes  belongingto  it,  and  the  titles 
of  those  which  -were  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  act  of  confederation, 
or  by  the  subsequent  treaties  of  ac¬ 
cession.  His  said  majesty  also  pro¬ 
mises,  information  being  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  to  acknowledge 
those  sovereigns  who  may  hereafter 
become  members  of  the  confedera- 
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tion,  according  to  their  rank  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  act  of  confederation. 

16.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  cedes  all  his  proper¬ 
ty  in  the  right  of  sovereignty  to  the 
lordship  of  Jever,  in  East  Fries¬ 
land,  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Holland. 

17-  The  present  treaty  of  peace 
shall  be  mutually  binding  and  in 
force  for  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Naples,  Joseph  Napoleon,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  in  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

18.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  also  acknowledges 
his  imperial  highness  prince  Jerome 
Napoleon  as  king  of  Westphalia. 

19.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
shall  consist  of  the  provinces  ceded 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  other  states 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

20.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  engages  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  limits  which  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  Napoleon,  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  19th  article,  and  the  ces¬ 
sions  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia  (which  shall  be  notified  to 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias),  together  with  the  state 
of  possession  resulting  therefrom  to 
the  sovereigns  for  whose  behoof 
they  shall  have  been  established. 

21.  All  hostilities  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  cease  between  the  troops  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  and  those  of  the  grand 
seignior,  at  all  points,  wherever  of¬ 
ficial  intelligence  shall  arrive  of  the 
signing  of  the  present  treaty.  The 
high  contracting  parties  shall,  with¬ 
out  delay,  dispatch  couriers  extra¬ 
ordinary,  to  convey  the  intelligence 
with  the  utmost  possible  expedition 
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to  the  repective  generals  and  com¬ 
manders. 

22.  The  Prussian  troops  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  provinces  of 
Moldavia,  but  the  said  provinces 
shall  not  be  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  grand  seignior,  till  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
future  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

23.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  accepts  the  media¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
France  and  king  of  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  ad¬ 
vantageous  and  honourable  to  the 
two  powers,  and  of  concluding  the 
same. 

The  respective  plenipotentiaries 
shall  repair  to  that  place  which  will 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  powers 
concerned,  there  to  open  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  to  proceed  therewith. 

21.  The  periods,  within  which 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
places  which  they  are  to  evacuate 
pursuant  to  the  above  stipulations, 
as  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  stipulations  contained  in 
the  present  treaty  shall  be  exe¬ 
cuted,  will  be  settled  by  a  special 
agreement. 

25.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus^ 
sias,  mutually  insure  to  each  other 
the  integrity  of  their  possessions, 
and  of  those  of  the  powers  included 
in  this  present  treaty,  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  now  settled,  or 
further  to  he  settled,  pursuant  to 
the  above  stipulations. 

26.  The  prisoners  made  by  the 
contracting  parties,  or  those  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  present  treaty,  shall  be 
restored  in  a  mass,  and  without  any 
cartel  of  exchange  on  both  sides. 

27.  The  commercial  relations  be¬ 
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tween  the  French  empire,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  the  kingdoms  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Holland,  and  the  confede¬ 
rated  states  of  the  Rhine,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  empire  of  Russia 
on  the  other,  shall  be  replaced  on 
the  same  footing  as  before  the  war. 

28.  The  ceremonial  between  the 
courts  of  the  Thuilleries  and  --Pe¬ 
tersburg,  with  respect  to  each  other# 
and  also  their  respective  ambassa¬ 
dors,  ministers,  and  envoys,  mu¬ 
tually  accredited  to  each  other,  shall 
be  placed  on  the  footing  of  com¬ 
plete  equality  and  reciprocity. 

29.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias ;  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  in  this  city  within  the 
space  of  four  days. 

Done  at  Tilsit,  July,  (25th  June) 
1807* 

(Signed) 

C.  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of 
Benevento. 

Prince  Alexander  Kourakin. 

PlinceDlMITRYLABANOFFVAN 

Rostoff. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  PRUSSIA. 

His  maiesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  animated  with  the  same 
desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war,  have  for  that 
purpose  appointed  plenipotentiaries, 
viz. 

On  the  part  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  king  of 
Italy,  and  protector  of  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  M.  Ch. 
Maurice  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Be¬ 
nevento,  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  &c*  and  on  that  of  his 
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majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  M. 
marshal  count  de  Kalkreuth,  knt. 
of  the  Prussian  orders  of  the  red 
and  black  eagle,  and  count  von 
Goltz,  his  privy  counsellor,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  and  knight 
of  the  Prussian  order  of  the  black 
eagle ;  who,  after  the  exchange  of 
their  several  powers,  have  agreed 
on  the  following  articles  : — - 

Art.  1.  From  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  there  shall  be  per¬ 
fect  peace  and  amity  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  king  of  Prussia. 

2.  The  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg  which  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  mark  of 
Priegnitz,  the  ukermark  of  Bran- 
deburg,  with  exception  of  the  circle 
of  Kotbers  in  Lower  Lusatia,  the 
duchy  of  Pomerania,  Upper,  Low¬ 
er,  and  New  Silesia,  with  the 
county  of  Glatz,  the  part  of  the 
district  of  Ness  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  road  from  Driesen, 
Schreidemnch,  and  to  the  north 
of  a  line  passing  from  Schrei- 
demuch,  by  Walden,  to  the  Vis¬ 
tula,  and  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
circle  of  Bromberge*  Pomerania, 
the  island  of  Nogat,-  and  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Nogat,  to  the  west  of  Old 
Prussia,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
circle  of  Culxner  ;  finally,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia,  as  it  was  on  the  1st 
of  January  1772,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  the 
fortresses  of  Spandau,  Stettin,  Cus- 
trin,  Glogau,  Breslau,  Schweid- 
nitz,  Neisse,  Brieg,  Cosel,  and 
Glatz,  and  in  general  all  the  places, 
citadels,  castles,  and  forts  of  the 
above-mentioned,  shall  be  restored 
in  the  state  in  which  they  at  present 
1807.  '  “• 
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are ;  the  town  and  citadel  of  Grau- 
denz,  with  the  villages  of  Neudorf, ' 
Parschken,  and  Schweirkorzy,  shall 
likewise  be  restored  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

3.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia  acknowledges  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Naples,  Joseph  Napoleon, 
and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Louis  Napoleon. 

4*.  Flis  majesty  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia  in  like  manner  acknowledges  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  possessions 
of  the  sovereigns  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  the  titles  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  them.  His 
said  majesty  likewise  engages  to 
acknowledge  those  sovereigns  who 
in  future  shall  become  members  of 
the  said  confederation. 

5.  The  present  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  shall  be  in  common  for 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Naples, 
Joseph  Napoleon,  for  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Italy,  and  for  the  so¬ 
vereigns  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  allies  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  Napoleon. 

6.  His  majesty  in  like  manner 
acknowledges  his  imperial  highness 
prince  Jerome  Napoleon  as  king  ol 
Westphalia. 

7.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia  cedes  in  full  right  of  property 
and  sovereignty  to  the  kings,  grand 
dukes,  dukes,  and  princes  who  shall 
be  pointed  out  by  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  all  the 
duchies,  margravates,  principali¬ 
ties,  counties,  and  lordships,  of 
whatever  kind,  or  by  whatever 
title  possessed  by  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia,  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war. 

8.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
shall  consist  of  the  provinces  ceded 
by  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 
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and  of  other  states  which  are  at 
present  in  possession  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon. 

9.  The  arrangements  which  the 
emperor  Napoleon  shall  make  in 
the  countries  alluded  to  in  the  two 
preceding  articles,  shall  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  contained  and  stipulated 
in  the  present  treaty. 

10.  The  king  of  Prussia  renoun¬ 
ces  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  all  actual  or  future  rights 
which  he  had,  or  may  acquire — 1. 
To  all  territory,  without  exception, 
situate  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine,  and  in  general  to  all  not 
described  in  article  3. — 2.  To  all 
possessions  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Saxony,  and  the  house  of  An¬ 
halt,  situate  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
rights  or  claims  of  the  states  situate 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
to  the  possessions  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  as  they  are  de¬ 
fined  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be 
for  ever  extinguished  and  annulled. 

11.  All  negotiations,  conven¬ 
tions,  or  treaties  of  alliance,  that 
may  have  been  published  or  private¬ 
ly  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
any  state  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  which  have  not  been  broken 
by  the  present  war,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  null  and  not  concluded. 

12.  The  king  of  Prussia  cedes 
the  circle  of  Kottbuss,  in  Lower 
Lusatia,  to  the  king  of  Saxony. 

I  3.  The  king  of  Prussia  renoun¬ 
ces  for  ever  possession  of  all  the 
provinces  which  formerly  consti¬ 
tuted  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  have  at  different  periods 
come  under  the  dominion  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  excepting  Croneland  and  the 
country  to  the  west  of  ancient 
Prussia,  to  the  east  of  Pomerania, 


and  the  New  Mark  to  the  north  of 
the  circle  of  Halm,  and  a  line 
which  passes  from  the  Vistula  by 
Waldau  to  Schreidemuhl,  passing 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  circle 
of  Bromberg,  and  the  road  from 
Schreidemuhl  to  Driesen,  which 
provinces,  with  the  town  and  cita¬ 
del  of  Graudenz,  and  the  villages 
of  Neudorf,  Parschken,  and 
Schwierkorzy,  shall  in  future  be 
possessed  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 

14.  The  king  of  Prussia  re¬ 
nounces  in  like  manner  for  ever 
possession  of  the  city  of  Dantzic. 

15.  The  provinces  which  the 
king  of  Prussia  renounces  in  the 
13th  article,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territories  mentioned  in  the  1 8th 
article,  shall  be  possessed  with  right 
of  property  and  sovereignty  by  the 
king  of  Saxony,  under  the  title  of 
dukedom  of  Warsaw. 

16.  To  secure  a  connexion  and 
communication  between  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Saxony  and  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  the  free  use  of  a  military 
road  shall  be  granted  to  the  king 
of  Saxony  through  the  states  of  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

17.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
Ness  and  the  canal  of  Bromberg, 
from  Driessen  to  the  Vistula  and 
back,  shall  remainfree  from  any  toll. 

1 8.  In  order  to  establish  national 
boundaries  between  Russia  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  present  boundaries  of 
Russia,  from  the  Bug  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Dassosna,  and  a  line  which 
passes  from  the  said  mouth  and 
along  the  channel  of  that  river,  the 
.channel  of  the  Boura  to  its  mouth, 
the  channel  of  the  Narew  from  its 
mouth  to  Suradz,  the  channel  of 
the  Lisa  to  its  source,  near  the 
village  of  Mien,  and  of  the  two 
neighbouring  arms  of  the  Murzeck 
itself  to  its  mouth,  and  lastly, 

along 
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along  the  channel  of  the  Bug,  up 
the  stream,  to  the  present  boun¬ 
daries  of  Russia,  shall  for  ever 
be  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire. 

19.  The  city  of  Dantzic,  with 
the  territory  of  two  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  shall  be  restored  to  its 
former  independence,  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  rules  by  which  it 
was  governed  when  it  used  to  be 
its  own  mistress. 

20.  Neither  the  king  of  Prussia 
nor  the  king  of  Saxony  shall  ob¬ 
struct  the  navigation  of  the  Vis¬ 
tula,  by  any  prohibition,  nor  by. 
any  custom  duty  of  imports  what¬ 
soever. 

21.  The  city,  port  and  territory 
of  Dantzic  shall  be  shut  up,  during 
the  present  maritime  war,  against 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great 
Britain. 

22.  No  individual  of  any  rank 
or  description  whatsoever,  whose 
property  and  abode  are' situated  in 
such  provinces  as  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  or 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  possess,  and  no  individual 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  or  resid¬ 
ing  within  the  territory  incorporat¬ 
ed  with  Russia,  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  any  part  which  he  may  have 
taken  in  the  events  of  the  present 
war. 

23.  In  the  same  manner  no  in¬ 
dividual  residing,  or  possessing 
landed  property  in  the  countries 
which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  prior  to  the  1st  of  January 
1 772,  and  which  are  restored  to 
him  by  virtue  of  the  preceding 
second  article ;  and  in  particular 
no  individual  of  the  Berlin  civic 
guard,  or  of  the  gens  d’armes,  who 
have  taken  up  arms  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  public  tranquillity,  shall  be 
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prosecuted  on  account  of  any  part 
which  he  may  have  taken  in  the 
events  of  the  present  war. 

24.  The  engagements,  debts,  or 
obligations,  of  any  nature  whatso¬ 
ever,  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
may  have  contracted  or  concluded, 
prior  to  the  present  war,  as  possessor 
of  the  countries,  dominions,  do¬ 
mains,  estates,  and  revenues,  which 
his  majesty  cedes  or  renounces  in 
the  present  treaty,  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  and  ratified  by  the  new 
possessors. 

25.  The  funds  and  capitals 
which  belong  to  private  persons  or 
public  religion,  civil  and  military 
associations,  in  countries  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  which 
he  renounces  by  the  private  treaty, 
shall  neither  be  confiscated  nor  at¬ 
tached. 

26.  The  archives,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  titles  of  property,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  in  general  all  the  papers 
which  relate  to  the  countries,  See. 
seated  in  the  above-mentioned 
countries,  are  to  be  delivered  up 
by  commissioners  of  his  said  ma¬ 
jesty,  within  the  time  of  three 
months  next  ensuing  the  exchange 
of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  to 
commissioners  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  with  regard  to 
the  countries  seated  on  the  left 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  com¬ 
missioners  of  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  city  of 
Dantzic,  with  regard  to  all  countries 
which  their  said  majesties,  and  the 
city  of  Dantzic,  are  in  future  to 
possess,  by  virtue  of  the  present 
compact. 

21.  Until  the  day  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  future  definitive  treaty 
between  France  and  England,  all 
the  countries  under  the  dominion 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  without 
any  exception  whatsoever,  shall  be 
(S  2)  shut 
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shut  against  the  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  English.  No  shipment 
to  be  made  from  any  Prussian  port 
for  the  British  isles  or  British  colo¬ 
nies,  nor  shall  any  ship  which  sail¬ 
ed  from  England  or  her  colonies 
be  admitted  in  aay  Prussian  port. 

28.  The  necessary  arrangements 
shall  immediately  be  made  to  settle 
every  point  which  relates  to  the 
manner  and  period  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  places  which  are  to 
be  restored  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

29.  The  prisoners  at  war  taken 
on  both  sides  are  to  be  returned 
without  any  exchange,  and  in  mass, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  ad¬ 
mit. 

30.  The  present  treaty  is-  to  be 
ratified  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  and  by  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  the  rati¬ 


fications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Konigsburg,(  by  the  undermen¬ 
tioned,  within  the  time  of  six  days- 
next  ensuing  the  signing  of  this 
treaty. 

Done  at  Tilsit,  this  9th  July, 
1807. 

C.  M.  Talleyrand* 
Prince  of  Benevento* 

Count  Kalk^euth, 
Field-marshal. 

Aug  ustus,  Count  Goltz. 


Farewell  address  from  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  inhabitants  of  his 
provinces  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit*.  The  proclamation  is  as 
follows  : — 

You  are  acquainted,  beloved 
inhabitants  of  faithful  provinces, 
territories,  and  towns,  with  my 

sentiments, 


*  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  Prussian  monarchy  has  been  diminished  nearly  one- 
half.  Instead  of  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  no  more  than  five  now  remain  under  the 
Prussian  sceptre,  and  the  revenue,  which  formerly  amounted  to  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  has  been  decreased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  ;  since  the  ceded  provinces, 
are  exactly  those  which  are  the  richest  and  the  most  fertile,  and  on  whose  improve¬ 
ment  many  millions  have  heretofore  been  expended.  Almost -all  that  Prussia  gained 
by  the  partition  of  Poland  is  again  wrested  from  her.  baxony,  the  late  confederate 
of  Prussia,  by  compulsion,  has  received  these  provinces:  and  Russia,  the  most 
powerful  ally  of  the  latter,  has  been  rounded  by  territory,  containing  a  population 
of  200,000  souls.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  losses  of  Prussia,  by  the 
peace  of  Tilsit : 

...  „  •  German 

Westphalian  Possessions ; 

bounty  of  Mark,  with  Essen,  Werden,  and  Lippstadt,  - 

Principality  of  Minden, . 

County  of  Ravensberg,  - 
Lingen  and  Tecklenberg,.,  - 
Cleve,  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine, 

Principality  of  East  Friesland,  - 

• — — - Munster,  -  -  -  - 

Paderborn, 


so.  miles. 

Inhabitants. 

-  51 

1 13,000 

-  1  84 

70,363 

-  16| 

89,938 

-  13 

46,000 

-  201 

54,000 

-  5Sj 

1 1 9,500 

-  49 

127,000 

-  50; 

98,500 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  Westphalian  possessions  weri 


Possessions  in  Lower  Saxony. 

Magdeburg,  with  that  part  of  the  duchy  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


Elbe,  Plalle,  &c. 

County  of  Mansfeld, 

Principality  of  Halberstadt, 

County  of  Hohenstein, 

Territory  of  Quedlinburg, 

Principality  of  Hildeshcim  and  Gc-slar, 


German 

sq. 

the 

miles. 

Inhabitants. 

54 

160,000 

m 

10 

27,000 

_ 

264 

101,000 

mm 

si 

27,000 

mm 

1§ 

13,400 

1* 

40 

114,000 

Possession 
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sentiments,  and  with  the  events  of 
last  year.  My  arms  succumbed 
under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes  ; 
the  exertions  of  the  last  remains  of 
my  army  proved  fruitless.  Forced 
back  to  the  uttermost  borders  of 
the  empire,  and  even  my  powerful 
ally  having  judged  it  necessary  to 
conclude  an  armistice  and  peace, 
nothing  remained  for  me  but  the 
wish  to  restore  tranquillity  to  my 
country,  after  the  calamites  of  war. 
Peace  was  to  be  concluded,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  dictated  ;  the  most 
painful  sacrifices  were  required  of 
myself  and  my  house.  What  ages 
and  worthy  ancestors,  conventions, 
love,  and  confidence  had  united,* 
was  to  be  severed.  My  efforts,  the 
exertions  of  all  who  belonged  to 
me,  were  used  in  vain.  Fate  or¬ 
dains; — -a  father  parts  with  his 
children.  I  release  you  from  all 
allegiance  to  my  person  and  my 
house.  My  most  ardent  wishes  for 
your  prosperity  attend  you  to  your 
new  sovereign:  be  to  him  what 
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you  were  to  me.  No  fate,  no 
power,  can  efface  in  my  bosom, 
and  in  the  mind  of  my  family,  the 
remembrance  of  you. 

Frederic  William. 
Meinel,  July  24-,  1807. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  PASSING  THE 
IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL. 

Dissentient , 

1st,  Because  the  reasons  which 
have  been  urged  in  debate  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
compel  me  to  agree  to  passing  this 
bill,  which  can  be  justified  only 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  . which 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
a  free  constitution,  ought  (if  unfor¬ 
tunately  necessary)  to  be  in  force 
for  the  shortest  time  possible ;  and 
yet,  in  the  present  case,  it  has  been 
pertinaciously  refused  to  limit  its 
duration  to  one  year,  and  on  the 
contrary  it  has  been  declared  in 
debate,  that  it  would  have  been 


Possessions  in  Upper  Saxony, 

The  Old  Mark,  with  Stendal,  &c. 

Circle  of  Kottbuss,  in  Lower  Lusatia, 

Principality  of  Erfurt,  - 
County  of  Untergleichen,  with  Blankenhain, 
Principality  of  Eichsfeld,  -  -  - 

County  of  Muhlhausen,  * 

• — -  Nordhausen,  -  -  -  - 

previous  Cessions. 

Anspach,  -  - 

Bayreuth,  -  -  -  ' 

Neufchateh  -  *  - 


German 
v,  miles. 


so 


Inhabitants. 


- 

0 

62 

114,000 

- 

- 

Hi 

33,266 

- 

- 

13 

41,700 

- 

- 

3 

9,300 

• 

28 

84,000 

- 

4 

16,000 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8,800 

62  4 

270,000 

. 

•ft 

57  i 

223,000 

0k 

•r 

164 

47,600 

- 

680 

2,042,261 

Total  ,  - 

To  this  we  have  still  to  add  the  great  loss  of  territory  in  Poland,  with  Warsaw, 
Z>antzic,  Thom,  Posen,  &c.  Since  1772,  Prussia  had  acquired  in  her  Polish  ter- 
itories  upwards  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  CM  these  she  now  loses,  more 
han  2000  square  miles,  and  two  ar;d  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants.  .1  he  king  of 
Saxony  has  more  territory,  and  more  subjects,  as  duke  ot  VV  arsaw,  than  as  king. 
Awhile  the  sun  of  Saxony  is  thus  rising  with  new  splendour,  two  ot  the  most  antieut 
3-erman  princely  houses,  those  of  the  Catti  and  Guelphs,  have  fallen,  and  pensions 
ire  assigned  to  their  princes.  The  application  of  Alexander  alone  has  saved  the  two 
luchies,  whose  sovereigns  are  allied  to  him  by  marriage:  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and 
Saxe  Coburg. 
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better  if  this  bill  had  been  for  a 
longer  period  of  years. 

2dly,  Because,  If  it  be  true  that 
this  bill  is  imperiously  called  for 
by  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
it  should  not  have  been  delayed  till 
so  late  a  period  of  the  session,  when 
the  attendance  is  necessarily  so  thin, 
and  it  could  not  receive  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  it  ought  ;  but  should 
have  been  brought  forward  sooner, 
together  with  other  measures  of  a 
conciliatory  kind  to  meliorate  the 
unfortunate  state  of  that  country, 
if  it  be  really  such  as  it  is  reore- 

J  x 

sented. 

Sdly,  Because  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  way  to  conciliate  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  an  union  with 
this  country  is  by  convincing  them 
that  in  all  our  acts  towards  them, 
we  are  as  tender  of  their  liberties 
as  we  are  of  our  own,  and  that 
we  will  on  no  account  suffer  that  to 
be  done  to  them,  which  we  will 
not  as  readily,  and  on  the  same 
grounds,  submit  to  ourselves. 

(Signed)  Pons  on  by, 

(E.  Besborough,  in  Ireland). 

Ponsonby. 


PROTEST 

Entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rejection  of  the  bill,  entitled  “An 
act  to  prohibit  the  granting  of 
offices  in  reversion,  or  for  joint 
lives,  with  benefit  of  survivor¬ 
ship. 

Dissentient , 

1st,  Because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  bill  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  sent  up  by  the  com¬ 
mons  house  of  parliament  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  against  the 
wanton  and  injudicious  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  money  of  their  con¬ 
stituents,  demanded  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  a  full  house,  it  is, 


therefore  with  the  deepest  regret 
we  have  seen  it  hastily  rejected,  at 
the  instigation  of  noble  lords  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  reversionary  grants, 
and  in  the  absence  of  those  whose 
official  situations  rendered  their  at¬ 
tendance  in  this  house  more  peculi¬ 
arly  a  public  duty. 

2d,  Because,  with  the  knowledge 
jthat  this  bill  not  only  commanded 
the  general  approbation  of  the  com¬ 
mons  house  of  parliament,  but  that 
it  appears  from  the  votes  of  that 
house  to  have  been  the  only  measure 
introduced  by  the  committee  of  fi¬ 
nance,  of  whose  exertions  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  in  his  speech  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  last,  as  well  as  at  the 
commencement  of  this  parliament, 
so  strongly  expressed  his  approba¬ 
tion;  we  cannot,  without  the  deep¬ 
est  feeling  of  alarm,  reflect  on  the 
serious  discontent  which  the  public 
must  feel  at  this  unprecedented 
manner  of  rejecting  a  measure,  so 
deservedly  popular,  sanctioned  by 
the  direct  approbation  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  indirectly 
recommended  to  the  favour  of  this 
house  by  the  other. 

3d,  Because  at  a  time  when  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  Europe 
renders  that  exertion  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  an  union  of  sentiment  so 
desirable ;  and  when  the  people  of 
this  country  are  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  an  unprecedented  accu¬ 
mulation  of  taxes,  we  cannot  but 
feel  the  deepest  concern  that  this 
house  should  reject  a  measure  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  sy¬ 
stem  of  ceconomy  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  which  the  people 
have  a  right  to  expect :  we  dread 
that  it  will  extinguish  all  hopes  of 
deriving  any  benefit  from  that  com¬ 
mittee  of  finance,  to  whose  exer¬ 
tions  the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  taught  to  look  with  fa¬ 
vour,  and  that  it  will  give  rise  to 
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secret  feelings  of  discontent,  at  a 
moment  when  prudence  calls  for 
such  measures  as  are  best  calculated 
to  produce  an  union  of  efforts  in  the 
common  cause. 

(Signed)  Lauderdale. 

Vassall  Holland, 
Selkirk, 
Cholmondeley, 
CoWPER, 

(For  the  last  two  reasons) 
Grosvenor. 


August  8. 

This  day,  the  lord  mayor,  attend¬ 
ed  by  four  of  the  aldermen  and 
about  80  of  the  common  coun¬ 
cil,  proceeded  in  state  from 
Guildhall  to  Montague  house, 
Blackheath,  where  they  present¬ 
ed  the  following  address  to  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick : 

May  it  please  your  royal  and  se¬ 
rene  highness, 

We,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  common  council  assembled, 
most  humbly  entreat  your  royal 
and  serene  highness  to  accept  our 
sincere  congratulations  on  your 
safe  arrival  in  this  imperial  coun¬ 
try.  The  return  to  her  native  land 
of  an  illustrious  princess,  so  near¬ 
ly  and  dearly  allied  to  our  beloved 
sovereign,  and  to  the  royal  and 
amiable  consort  of  the  heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  throne  of  this  united 
kingdom,  cannot  but  renew  the 
most  lively  sentiments  of  affection 
in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty’s  loyal 
subjects,  and  a  warm  participation 
of  those  feelings  which  a  meeting 
so  interesting  to  the  royal  family 
must  have  occasioned.  Deeply  im¬ 
pressed,  madam,  as  we  are,  by  the 
extraordinary  events  which  have 
occasioned  your  return,  we  trust 
that  your  royal  and  serene  higaness 
will  permit  us  to  express  the  sin¬ 


cere  joy  we  feel  at  your  restorat'on 
to  the  shores  of  a  free  and  loyal 
people,  not  more  attached  to  a  good 
and  venerable  king,  by  duty  to  his 
supreme  and  august  station,  than 
by  affection  to  his  sacred  person 
and  family. 

(Signed  by  order  of  court,) 

Henry  Woqdthorpe. 

To  which  her  royal  highness  re¬ 
turned  the  following  answer  : 

My  lord, — I  return  your  lordship 
and  the  aldermen  and  commons 
of  the  city  of  London  my  grate¬ 
ful  thanks  for  an  address  which  has 
given  me  the  most  heartfelt  satis¬ 
faction.  It  affords  me  an  addi¬ 
tional  instance  of  the  loyal  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  London  to  the 
king,  and  of  their  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  for  his  majesty’s  royal  family. 

The  corporation  were  graciously 
received  by  her  royal  highness ; 
and  to  those  who  recollected  her 
youthful  bloom,  she  appeared  ve¬ 
nerably  pleasing. 


August  14. 

The  parliament  was  this  day 
prorogued  to  the  24th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  by  the  following  speech  from 
the  lord  chancellor  : 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  majesty  to  express  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  which  he  finds  himself 
enabled  to  give  you  that  recess, 
which,  after  the  great  and  diligent 
exertions  you  have  made  in  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  public  business,  must,  at 
this  advanced  season  of  the  year, 
be  so  peculiarly  desirable.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  us  to  return  you  his  thanks 
for  the  steady  loyalty  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  person  and  government, 
and  the  zealous  devotion  to  the 
public  service,  which  have  charac¬ 
terized  ail  your  deliberations ;  and 

'  (S  4)  most 
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most  especially  to  thank  you  for 
the  seasonable  exertions  which  you 
have  enabled  him  to  make  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  military  force 
of  his  kingdom. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons, 

His  majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  return  you  his  warmest  thanks 
for  the  supplies  which  you  have 
granted  with  so  much  cheerfulness 
for  the  current  year  ;  and  when 
he  considers  the  provision  which 
you  have  made  for  those  contin¬ 
gent  and  unforeseen  services  which 
the  events  of  the  war  may  render 
necessary,  his  majesty  has  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  in  recognising  the 
wisdom  "wherewith,  in  a  time  of 
extraordinary  difficulties,  you  have 
anticipated  the  possible  demands 
which  those  difficulties  may  occa¬ 
sion. 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

His  majesty  commands  us  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  he  deeply  deplores 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war 
upon  the  continent. 

The  immense  extension  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  France, 
and  the  undisguised  determination 
of  the  enemy  to  employ  the  means 
and  resources  of  those  countries 
which  he  possesses  or  controls  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  ruin  of 
his  majesty’s  kingdom,  undoubted¬ 
ly  present  a  formidable  view  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  this 
country  has  to  encounter.  But  his 
majesty  trusts  that  the  loyal  and 
brave  people  over  whom  he  reigns 
are  not  to  be  daunted  or  dishearten¬ 
ed.  From  the  recollection  of  those 
difficulties  under  which  his  people 
have  successfully  struggled,  and  of 
those  dangers  which  they  have  hap¬ 
pily  surmounted,  his  majesty  de¬ 
rives  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  the  same  spirit  and  perseve¬ 


rance,  which  have  hitherto  remain¬ 
ed  unbroken,  will  continue  to  be 
exerted  with  unabated  vigour  and 
success. 

And,  whilehis  maj  esty  commands 
us  to  repeat  the  assurances  of  his 
constant  readiness  to  entertain  any 
proposals  which  may  lead  to  a  se¬ 
cure  and  honourable  peace,  he 
commands  us  at  the  same  time  to 
express  his  confidence  that  his  par¬ 
liament  and  his  people  will  feel  with 
him  the  necessity  of  persevering  in 
those  vigorous  efforts  which  alone 
can  give  the  character  of  honour 
to  any  negotiations,  or  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  security  or  permanency  to 
any  peace.  His  majesty  therefore 
trusts  that  his  parliament  and  his 
people  will  always  be  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  every  measure  which 
may  be  necessary  to  defeat  the  de¬ 
signs  of  his  enemies  against  the 
independence  of  his  majesty’s  do¬ 
minions,  and  to  maintain  against 
any  undue  pretensions,  and  against 
any  hostile  confederacy,  those  just 
rights  which  his  majesty  is  always 
desirous  to  exercise  with  temper 
and  moderation,  but  which,  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  honour  of  his  crown 
and  true  interests  of  his  people,  he 
is  determined  never  to  surrender. 


RUSSIAN  PROCLAMATION. 

We,  Alexander  the  first,  by  God’s 
grace,  emperor  and  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias. 

The  war  between  Russia  and 
France,  through  the  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  di¬ 
stinguished  valour  of  our  troops,  has 
ended, — peace  is  happily  restored. 

In  the  course  of  this  w^ar,  Russia 
has  experienced  the  magnitude  of 
her  resources,  in  the  love  and  de¬ 
votion  of  her  sons,  and  which  she 
may  reckon  upon  finding  on  all  oc¬ 
casions. 


The 
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The  troops  in  general  have  exhi¬ 
bited  an  unexampled  valour,  the 
firmest  intrepidity,  and  heroic  ac¬ 
tion  ;  wherever  they  were  called  by 
the  voice  of  honour  the  sense  of 
danger  disappeared  ;  their  glorious 
deeds  will  remain  beyond  the  power 
of  oblivion  in  the  annals  of  national 
honour,  and  a  grateful  country  will 
consider  them  as  standing  examples 
for  prosperity. 

The  nobles  of  the  civil  class, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  have  not  only  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  by  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  of  their  property,  but  also 
by  their  perfect  readiness  to  hazard 
their  lives  for  the  honour  of  their 
country. 

The  merchants,  and  all  other 
classes,  neither  sparing  of  their  en¬ 
deavours  nor  their  property,  have 
cheerfully  borne  the  burthen  of  the 
war,  and  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  what¬ 
ever. 

With  such  a  general  and  intimate 
union  of  valour  and  patriotism,  it 
has  pleased  the  Most  High,  defend¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  our  armies  in 
the  severest  conflicts,  finally  to  re¬ 
ward  their  intrepidity,  by  putting  a 
happy  period  to  a  sanguinary  war, 
and  presenting  us  with  a  propitious 
peace,  by  a  treaty  between  France 
and  Russia,  which  was  concluded 
and  ratified  on  the  27th  of  June,  in 
our  presence,  at  Tilsit. 

According  to  the  basis  of  this 
treaty,  we  have  rejected  all  the  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  our  frontiers 
at  the  expense  of  our  allies,  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  justice  and  Russian  dig¬ 
nity. 

Not  willing  to  extend  our  spacious 
empire,  we  only  made  use  of  our 
arms  to  restore  the  violated  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  continent,  and  to  avert 
the  danger  whidi  threatened  our 
own,  and  the  states  that  were  in  al¬ 
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liance  with  us. — Through  the  esta*' 
blishment  of  the  present  peace,  Rus¬ 
sia’s  ancient  limits  are  not  only  se¬ 
cured  in  their  complete  inviolability, 
but  rendered  more  complete,  by  the 
addition  of  a  natural  and  advan¬ 
tageous  line  of  frontier.  Several 
countries  and  provinces  have  been 
given  to  our  allies,  which  had  been 
lost  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  sub¬ 
jugated  by  force  of  arms. 

Peace  being  concluded  upon  these 
principles,  we  are  convinced  that  all 
our  faithful  subjects  will  join  with 
us  in  offering  up  their  prayers  to  the 
throne  of  the  King  of  Kings,  that 
Russia  may  long  enjoy  its  advan¬ 
tages,  defended  by  the  blessings 
of  the  supreme,  and  the  unshaken 
and  tried  valour  of  her  armies. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  Aug. 
9, 1  S07>  and  the  seventh  year  of  our 
reign.  '  Alexander. 


PROCLAMATION 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  August,  at 
Zealand,  by  admiral  Gambier 
and  lord  Cathcart,  commanders 
in  chief  of  his  majesty’s  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  employed  in  the 
expedition. 

Whereas  the  present  treaties  of 
peace,  and  the  changes  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  territory,  acceded  to 
by  so  many  powers,  have  so  far  in¬ 
creased  the  influence  of  France  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  for  Denmark, 
though  it  desires  to  be  neutral,  to 
preserve  its  neutrality,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  resist  the  French  aggres¬ 
sion,  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
the  arms  of  neutral  powers  from 
being  turned  against  them  :  in  this 
view,  the  king  cannot  regard  the 
present  position  of  Denmark  with 
indifference  ;  and  his  majesty  has 
sent  negotiators  with  ample  powers 
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to  his  Danish  majesty,  to  request, 
in  the  most  amicable  manner,  such 
explanations  as  the  times  require, 
and  a  concurrence  in  such  measures 
as  can  alone  give  security  against 
the  further  mischiefs  which  the 
French  meditate,  through  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Danish  navy. 

The  king,  our  royal  and  most 
gracious  master,  has  therefore  judg¬ 
ed  it  expedient  to  desire  the  tem¬ 
porary  deposit  of  the  Danish  ships 
of  the  line  in  one  of  his  majesty’s 
ports.  This  deposit  seems  to  be  so 
just  and  so  indispensably  necessary, 
under  the  relative  circumstances  of 
the  neutral  and  belligerent  powers, 
that  his  majesty  has  further  deem¬ 
ed  it  a  duty  to  himself,  and  to  his 
people,  to  support  this  demand  by 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army 
amply  supplied  with  every  prepara¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  most  active 
and  determined  enterprise. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  your 
shores,  inhabitants  of  Zealand  !  not 
as  enemies,  but  in  self-defence,  to 
prevent  those  who  have  so  long 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  from 
compelling  the  force  of  your  navy 
to  be  turned  against  us.  We  ask 
deposit ;  we  have  not  looked  to 
capture  :  so  far  from  it,  the  most 
solemn  pledge  has  been  offered  to 
your  government,  and  is  hereby 
renewed  in  the  name,  and  at  the 
express  command,  of  the  king,  our 
master,  that  if  our  demand  is  ami¬ 
cably  acceded  to,  every  ship  belong¬ 
ing  to  Denmark  shall,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  general  peace,  be  re¬ 
stored  to  her,  in  the  same  condition 
and  state  of  equipment  as  when  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  your  go¬ 
vernment,  by  a  word,  to  sheath  our 
swords,  most  reluctantly  drawn 
against  you  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  machinations  of  France 


render  you  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  the  call  of  friendship, 
the  innocent  blood  that  will  be 
spilt,  and  the  horrors  of  a  besieg¬ 
ed  and  bombarded  capital,  must 
fall  on  your  own  heads,  and  on  those 
of  your  cruel  advisers.  His  ma¬ 
jesty’s  seamen  and  soldiers,  when 
on  shore,  will  treat  Zealand,  as 
long  as  your  conduct  to  them  per¬ 
mits  it,  on  the  footing  of  a  province 
of  the  most  friendly  power  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Great  Britain,  whose 
territory  ha?  the  misfortune  to  be 
the  theatre  of  war.  The  persons 
of  all  those  who  remain  at  home, 
and  who  do  not  take  a  hostile  part, 
will  be  held  sacred. 

Property  wiiF  be  respected  and 
preserved,  and  the  most  severe  dis¬ 
cipline  will  be  enforced.  Every 
article  of  supply  furnished  or 
brought  to  market  will  be  paid  for 
at  a  fair  and  settled  price  ;  but  as 
immediate  and  constant  supplies, 
especially  of  provision,  forage,  fuel, 
and  transports,  are  necessary  to  all 
armies,  it  is  well  known  that  re¬ 
quisitions  are  unavoidable,  and 
must  be  enforced. — Much  conveni¬ 
ence  will  arise  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  much  confusion  and  loss  to 
them  will  be  prevented,  if  persons 
in  authority  are  found  in  the  seve¬ 
ral  districts  to  whom  requisitions 
may  be  addressed,  and  through 
whom  claims  for  payment  may  be 
settled  and  liquidated.  If  such 
persons  are  appointed,  and  dis¬ 
charge  their  duty,  without  med¬ 
dling  in  matters  which  do  not  con¬ 
cern  them,  they  shall  be  respected, 
and  all  requisitions  shall  be  address¬ 
ed  to  them,  through  the  proper 
channels,  and  departments  of  the 
navy  and  army :  but,  as  forbear¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
is  essential  to  the  principle  of  these 
arrangements,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  manner  of  civil  persons  shall  re¬ 
main 
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main  at  their  respective  habita¬ 
tions  ;  and  any  peasants,  or  other 
persons,  found  in  arms,  singly,  or 
in  small  troops,  or  who  may  be 
guilty  of  any  act  of  violence,  must 
expect  to  be  treated  with  rigour. 

The  government  of  his  Danish 
majesty  having  hitherto  refused  to 
treat  this  matter  in  an  amicable 
way,  part  of  the  army  has  been 
disembarked,  and  the  whole  force 
has  assumed  a  warlike  attitude ; 
but  it  is  as  yet  not  too  late  for  the 
voice  of  reason  and  moderation  to 
be  heard. — Given  in  the  Sound, 
under  our  hands  and  seals,  this  16th 
day  of  August,  1 807. 

(  Signed  as  above. ) 


DANISH  PROCLAMATION. 

We,  Christian  the  seventh,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  &c.  &c.  do  hereby 
make  known,  that  whereas,  by  the 
English  envoy  Jackson,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  to  us,  on  the  13th  of  this 
month,  that  hostilities  against  Den¬ 
mark  would  be  commenced  ;  and 
whereas  at  the  same  time  he  de¬ 
manded  passports  for  himself  and 
his  suite ;  consequently  the  war 
between  England  and  Denmark 
may  be  considered  as  actually 
broken  out :  therefore  we  herewith 
call  on  all  our  faithful  subjects  to 
take  up  arms,  whenever  it  shall  be 
required,  to  frustrate  the  insidious 
designs  of  the  enemy,  and  repel 
hostile  attacks.  We  further  here¬ 
with  ordain,  that  all  English  ships, 
as  well  as  all  English  property, 
and  all  English  goods,  shall  be 
seized  by  the  magistrates,  and 
others,  in  particular  by  the  officers 
of  customs,  wheresoever  they  may 
be  found.  It  is  further  our  will, 
that  all  English  subjects,  until  pur¬ 
suant  to  our  further  orders  they 
can  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 
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shall,  withoutexception,  be  arrested 
as  enemies  of  our  kingdom  and  our 
country  ;  which  measure  is  strictly 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  all 
magistrates,  as  well  as  by  all  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers,  duly  to  be  in¬ 
structed  by  them  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  all 
English  ships  and  boats  which  ap¬ 
proach  our  coasts  shall  be  consi¬ 
dered  and  treated  as  hostile.  It  is 
also  our  will,  that  all  suspicious 
foreigners  shall  be  watched  with 
the  greatest  attention  ;  and  that 
all  magistrates,  and  subordinate 
officers,  shall  use  their  utmost  ef¬ 
forts,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  dis¬ 
cover  all  spies.  Lastly,  We  find  it 
necessary  to  ordain,  that,  imme¬ 
diately  after  publication  hereof,  all 
correspondence  with  English  sub¬ 
jects  shall  entirely  cease  ;  and  that 
no  payment  shall  be  made  to  them, 
on  any  ground  whatever,  until  our 
further  order,  on  pain  of  severe  pu¬ 
nishment  in  case  of  contravention. 
For  the  rest  we  rely  on  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  the  courage  and 
tried  fidelity  of  our  beloved  sub¬ 
jects.— -Given  under  our  royal  seal, 
in  our  fortress  of  Giuckstadt,  the 
16th  of  August,  1807* 

(l.  s.)  C.L. Baron V.Brockdorf. 

(r.)  J.  C.  Moritz.” 

The  prince  royal  addressed  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Moen,  Falster,  and 
Laland  : 

Countrymen- — *1  call  upon  you 
to  take  up  arms  against  an  enemy 
who  has  not  only  taken  you  by 
surprise,  but  has  approached  your 
coast  under  the  mask  of  friendship. 
Remember  the  ancestors  from 
whom  you  descended,  and  that 
they,  through  their  courage  and 
unanimity,  acquiredimmortal  fame. 
Your  king,  your  country,  and  your 
home,  let  these  be  your  watch¬ 
words, 
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words,  and  nothing  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  you.  Advance,  then,  to 
arms !  Assemble  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  a  Danish  prin  ce, — drive  back 
the  enemy,  for  nothing  can  with¬ 
stand  you.  I  only  regret  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  do  not  permit  me  to  put  my¬ 
self  at  your  head. 

Frederick,  Cro^yn  Prince. 


DECLARATION. 

All  Europe  is  acquainted  with 
the  system, which  Denmark,  during 
fifteen  years  of  warfare  and  com¬ 
motion,  has  pursued  with  uniform 
perseverance-  The  sole  object  of 
all  her  efForts  and  wishes  has  been 
strictly  to  maintain  a  candid  and 
impartial  neutrality,  and  scrupu¬ 
lously  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  at¬ 
tached  thereunto.  The  Danish  go¬ 
vernment,  in  its  relations  and  con¬ 
nections  with  other  states,  has  never 
lost  sight  of  that  simplicity  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  purity  of 
its  intentions,  and  its  love  of  peace, 
in  which  it  cannot  be  suspected 
ever  to  have  varied.  Providence 
had  hitherto  blessed  its  endeavours. 
Without  injury  to,  or  cause  of  re¬ 
proach  from,  the  other  powers, 
Denmark  had  succeeded  in  preserv¬ 
ing  with  each  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  circumstances  have 
from  time  to  time  occasioned  re¬ 
clamations  or  discussions  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerent  powers,  they 
have  always  originated  in  that  im¬ 
partiality  in  her  conduct  and  rigo¬ 
rous  principles,  which  they  have 
served  more  fully  to  demonstrate. 

This  state  of  peace  and  security 
has  suddenly  been  annihilated. 

The  English  government,  after 
having  by  a  shameful  supineness 
betrayed  the  interests  of  its  allies, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
as  important  as  the  issue  of  it  was 


uncertain,  has  suddenly  developed 
all  its  power  to  surprise  and  attack 
a  neutral  and  peaceful  state,  against 
which  it  had  not  even  the  shadow 
of  complaint.  The  execution  of 
the  plan  of  invading  Denmark, 
united  with  Great  Britain  by  bonds 
as  antient  as  they  were  sacred,  has 
been  prepared  with  as  much  secrecy 
as  promptitude.  Denmark  saw 
the  British  forces  approach  her 
shores  without  even  a  suspicion 
that  they  were  to  be  employed 
against  herself.  The  island  of  Zea¬ 
land  was  surrounded,  the  capital 
threatened,  and  the  Danish  terri¬ 
tory  insulted  and  violated,  before 
the  court  of  London  had,  by  a 
single  word,  declared  its  hostile  in¬ 
tentions.  This  hostility,  however, 
soon  became  evident.  But  Europe 
will  with  difficulty  believe  what 
it  is  about  to  learn.  A  project  the 
basest,  the  most  violent,  and  atro¬ 
cious,  that  has  ever  been  conceiv¬ 
ed,  is  found  to  have  originated 
alone  in  a  pretended  information, 
or  rather  in  the  vague  report  of  an 
attempt,  which,  according  to  the 
English  ministry,  was  about  to  be 
made  to  inveigle  Denmark  into 
engagements  hostile  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Grounding  their  actions  on 
this  hypothesis,  which  the  slightest 
discussion  would  have  proved 
false,  and  founded  alone  on  bare 
supposition,  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  declared  in  the  most  peremp¬ 
tory  manner  to  the  court  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  that,  in  order  to  secure  its 
own  interests  and  provide  for  its 
own  safety,  it  could  leave  Den¬ 
mark  no  other  choice  than  a  war, 
or  a  close  alliance  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  And  what  kind  of  alliance 
did  they  dare  to  offer  ?  an  alliance, 
the  first  guarantee  of  which  as  a 
pledge  of  the  subjection  of  Den¬ 
mark,  was  to  deliver  up  all  her 
ships  of  war  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment. 
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ment.  The  alternative  offered  ad¬ 
mitted  not  of  hesitation.  This 
opening  made,  as  injurious  in  its 
offers  as  in  its  menaces,  equally 
insulting  in  its  manner  as  in  its 
grounds,  precluded  discussion.  The 
most  justifiable  and  rooted  disdain 
naturally  prevailed  over  every 
other  consideration.  Placed  be¬ 
tween  danger  and  dishonour,  the 
iQanish  government  had  no  choice. 
War  commenced.  Denmark  does 
not  deceive  herself  as  to  the  danger 
or  losses  with  which  this  war 
threatens  her.  Attacked  in  the 
most  unexpected  and  dishonour¬ 
able  manner,  exposed  in  an  isolated 
province  nearly  cut  off  from*  all 
means  of  defence,,  and  forced  into 
an  unequal  contest,  she  cannot 
flatter  herself  with  escaping  a  very 
material  injury-  Unblemished  ho¬ 
nour  still  remains  for  her  to  defend, 
as  well  as  that  esteem  which  she 
flatters  herself  she  has  deserved 
from  the  powers  of  Europe  by  her 
upright  conduct ;  and  she  discovers 
more  glory  in  the  resistance  of  one 
who  sinks  beneath  superior  force 
than  in  the  easy  triumph  of  those 
who  abuse  it.  Far  from  dreading, 
she  proudly  anticipates  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Europe  on  this  new  con¬ 
test.  Let  impartial  cabinets  de¬ 
cide  whether  there  existed  for 
England  that  political  necessity, 
those  motives  of  safety,  to  which 
she  has  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice, 
without  remorse,  a  state  that  has 
neither  offended  nor  provoked  her. 
Fi  rm  in  an  upright  conscience,  con¬ 
fiding:  in  God  and  the  love  and 
devotion  of  brave  and  loyal  nations 
united  under  a  mild  sceptre,  the 
Danish  government  trusts  that  it 
will  be  able  to  acquit  itself,  with¬ 
out  weakness,  of  the  hard  and  pain¬ 
ful  task  that  honour  and  necessity 
have  imposed  on  it.  Considering 
herself  entitled  to  rely  on  the  in- 
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terests  and  justice  ©f  the  cabinets 
of  Europe,  Denmark  hopes  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  effects  thereof,  more 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those 
august  sovereigns,  whose  intentions 
and  engagements4”  have  served  to 
give  colour  to  the  most  crying  act 
of  inj  ustice,  and  whose  offers,  pur¬ 
posed  to  present  to  the  English  go¬ 
vernment  the  means  of  forwarding 
a  general  pacification,  were  not 
able  to  divert  the  latter  from  com¬ 
mitting  an  atrocious  deed,  which 
even  in  England  every  noble  and 
generous  mind  wall  disown,  a  deed 
which  compromises  the  character 
of  a  virtuous  sovereign,  and  sullies 
for  ever  the  annals  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 


Bonaparte’s  speech  to  the  le¬ 
gislative  eody,  Aug.  17. 

Gentlemen,  the  deputies  of  the 
legislative  body ;  gentlemen,  the 
members  of  the  tribunate,  and 
of  my  council  of  state, 

Since  your  last  meeting,  new 
wars,  new  triumphs,,  and  new  trea¬ 
ties  of  peace,  have  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  political  relations  of 
Europe.  The  house  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  which  ivas  the  first  to  com¬ 
bine  against  our  independence,  is 
indebted  for  still  being  permitted 
to  reign,  to  the  sincere  friendship 
with  which  the  powerful  emperor 
of  the  north  has  inspired  me.  A 
French  prince  shall  reign  on  the 
Elbe.  He  will  know  how  to  make 
the  interests  of  his  new'-  subjects 
form  the  first  and  most  sacred  of 
his  duties. — The  house  of  Saxony 
has  recovered  the.  independence 
which  it  lost  fifty  years  ago. — 
The  people  of  the  dukedom  of 
Warsaw  and  of  the  town  of  Darit- 
zic  are  again  in  possession  of  their 
country,  and  have  obtained  their 
rights. — All  the  nations  concur  in 

rejoicing. 
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rejoicing,  that  the  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  which  England  exercised 
over  the  continent  is  for  ever  de¬ 
stroyed.  France  is  united  by  the 
laws  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine  with  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  by  our  federative  sy¬ 
stem  with  the  people  of  Spain,  Hol¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Our 
new  relations  with  Russia  are 
founded  upon  the  reciprocal  respect 
of  two  great  nations.  In  every 
thing  I  have  done,  I  have  only  had 
the  happiness  of  my  people  in  view, 
— that  has  always  been  in  my  eyes 
far  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  re¬ 
nown.  ‘I  wish  for  peace  by  sea. 
No  irritation  *hall  ever  have  any 
influence  on  my  decisions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  object.  I  cannot  be 
irritated  against  a  nation  which  is 
the  sport  and  the  victim  of  the 
parties  that  devour  it,  and  which 
is  misled,  as  well  with  respect  to 
its  own  affairs  as  to  those  of  its 
neighbours.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  termination  which  Provi¬ 
dence  has  decreed  the  maritime  war 
shall  have,  my  people  will  always 
find  me  the  same,  and  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  find  them  worthy  of  me. 
Frenchmen,  your  conduct  in  these 
times  towards  your  emperor,  who 
was  more  than  500  leagues  distant 
from  you,  has  increased  my  respect, 
and  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  your 
character.  I  have  felt  myself 
proud  to  be  the  first  among  you. 
The  proofs  of  attachment  which 
you  have  given  me,  while,  during 
ten  months  of  absence  and  danger, 
I  was  ever  present  to  your  thoughts, 
have  constantly  awakened  in  me 
the  liveliest  sensations.  All  my 
solicitudes, — all  that  related  even 
to  the  safety  of  my  person  wras 
only  interesting  to  me  on  account 
of  the  part  you  took  in  them,  and 
the  important  influence  which  they 
might  produce  on  your  future 


destiny  : — you  are  a  good  and  a 
great  people.  I  have  contrived 
various  means  for  simplifying  and 
perfecting  our  institutions.  The 
nation  has  experienced  the  happiest 
effects  from  the  establishment  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  I  have  dis¬ 
tributed  various  imperial  titles,  in 
order  to  give  a  new  lustre  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  my  subjects, 
to  honour  extraordinary  services 
by  extraordinary  rewards,  and  at 
once  to  prevent  the  return  of  all 
feudal  titles,  which  are  incompati¬ 
ble  with  our  constitution.  The 
accounts  of  my  ministers  of  finance, 
and  of  the  public  treasury,  will 
make  known  to  you  the  prosperous 
state  of  our  finances.  My  people 
will  see  the  contributions  upon 
landed  property  considerably  di¬ 
minished.  My  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior  will  give  you  an  account  of 
the  public  works  which  are  begun 
or  finished  ;  but  those  which  may 
still  be  expected  are  much  more 
considerable,  since  it  is  my  deter¬ 
mination  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  even  in  the  smallest  ham¬ 
let,  the  comforts  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  value  of  the  lands,  shall  be 
increased ,  by  the  developement  of 
that  universal  system  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  I  have  formed.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  deputies  of  the  legislative 
body,  your  assistance  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  great  object 
will  be  necessary  to  me,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  reckon  upon  that  assist¬ 
ance  with  confidence. 


LONDON  GAZETTE. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen’s  palace, 
Aug.  19,  1807,  present,  the 
King’s  most  excellent  majesty  in 
council. 

His  majesty,  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  measures  recently 
resorted  to  by  the  enemy  for  di¬ 
stressing 
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tressing  the  commerce  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  kingdom,  is  pleased,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or¬ 
dered,  that  all  vessels  under  the 
flag  of  Mecklenburgh,  Olden- 
burgh,  Papenburgh,  or  Knip- 
hausen,  shall  be  forthwith  warned 
not  to  trade  in  future  at  any  hostile 
port,  unless  such  vessels  shall  be 
going  from,  or  coming  to,  a  port 
of  the  united  kingdom  ;  and  in 
case  any  such  vessel,  after  having 
been  so  warned,  shall  be  found 
trading,  or  to  have  traded  after 
such  warning;  or  in  case  any  ves¬ 
sel  or  goods  belonging  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  such  countries,  after 
the  expiration  of  s'x  weeks  from 
the  date  of  this  order,  shall  be 
found  trading,  or  to  have  traded, 
after  such  six  weeks  have  expired, 
at  any  hostile  port,  such  vessel  and 
goods,  unless  going  from,  or  com¬ 
ing  to,  a  port  in  the  united  king¬ 
dom,  shall  be  seized  and  brought 
in  for  legal  adjudication,  and  shall 
be  condemned  as  lawful  prize  to 
his  majesty :  and  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  the  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  and  judges  of 
the  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  are  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  herein, 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  ap¬ 
pertain.  S.  Cottrell. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  RUS¬ 
SIA  AND  THE  PORTE. 

Art.  I.  From  the  date  of  the 
signature  of  the  treatv,  all  hostili¬ 
ties  shall  cease  between  the  two  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers. 

II.  As  the  Sublime  Porte  and 
Russia  equally  wish,  with  the  most 
amicable  intention,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  harmony,  the 
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high  contracting  parties  will  ap¬ 
point,  after  the  signature  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  armistice,  plenipotentiaries  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  peace  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  meet  in  the 
most  convenient  situation  for  both. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  for  a  definitive  peace,  difficul¬ 
ties  should  unfortunately  arise,  so 
as  to  obstruct  a  definitive  arrange¬ 
ment,  hostilities  shall  not  recom¬ 
mence  before  next  spring,  that  is 
to  say,  before  the  21st  March  1808, 
new  style  of  the  Christian  sera. 

III.  As  soon  as  the  present  ar¬ 
mistice  is  signed,  the  Russian 
troops  shall  begin  to  evacuate  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  and  all  the 
provinces,  fortresses,  and  other  ter¬ 
ritory  which  they  have  occupied 
during  the  war  ;  and  to  retire  with¬ 
in  their  ancient  frontiers,  so  that 
the  said  evacuation  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  space  of  thirty-five 
days  from  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  armistice. 

The  Russian  troops  shall  leave 
in  the  territory  and  fortresses  which 
they  shall  evacuate,  all  the  effects, 
cannon,  and  ammunition,  found 
on  taking  possession  of  them. 

The  Sublime  Porte  shall  appoint 
commissaries  to  receive  the  afore¬ 
said  fortresses  from  Russian  of¬ 
ficers  appointed  for  the  aforesaid 
purpose. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall,  in  like 
manner,  retire  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  repass  the  Danube. 
They  will  only  leave  in  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Ismail,  Brailow,  and 
Giurgion,  garrisons  sufficient  to 
keep  them. 

The  Russian  troops  shall  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  Ottomans,  so  that 
the  two  armies  shall  begin  to  re¬ 
tire  aj:  the  same  time  from  Wal¬ 
lachia  and  Moldavia. 

The  two  contracting  parties 

shall 
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shall  in  no  way  meddle  with  the 
administration  of  the  two  princi¬ 
palities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
till  the  arrival  of  plenipotentiaries 
charged  with  the  office  of  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  a  definitive  peace. 

Till  peace  is  concluded,  the  Ot¬ 
toman  troops  shall  not  enter  any 
of  the  fortresses  evacuated  by  the 
Russians.  The  inhabitants  alone 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  them. 

IV.  Conformably  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  article,  the  island  of  Tenedos, 
as  well  as  every  other  place  in  the 
Archipelago,  which,  before  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  armistice  shall 
have  arrived,  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  Russian  troops,  shall  be  eva¬ 
cuated. 

The  Russian  troops  which  are 
stationed  before  Tenedos,  or  any 
other  place  in  the  Archipelago, 
shall  return  to  their  ports,  in  order 
that  the  Dardanelles  shall  be  at 
once  open  and  free. 

If  the  Russian  ships  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  their  ports  shall  be  obliged 
to  stop  at  any  port  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  in  consequence  of  tempes¬ 
tuous  weather,  or  any  other  un¬ 
avoidable  accident,  the  Turkish 
officers  shall  not  oppose  any  ob¬ 
stacle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shall 
afford  them  the  necessary  aid. 

All  the  ships  of  war,  or  other 
Ottoman  vessels,  which  during 
the  war  shall  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  shall  be  re¬ 
stored,  with  their  crews,  as  well  as 
the  Russian  vessels  which  shall 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ottomans.  The  Russian  ships  in 
proceeding  to  their  ports  shall  not 
take  on  board  any  subject  of  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

V.  All  the  vessels  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  flotilla  stationed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sunne  or  elsewhere,  shall  go 
out  and  proceed  to  their  ports,  in 
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order  that  the  Ottoman  vessels 
may  go  out  and  come  in  with  per¬ 
fect  safety. 

The  Sublime  Porte  will  give  or¬ 
ders  that  the  Russian  vessels  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  their  ports  shall  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  that  they  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  into  any  Ottoman 
port  in  case  they  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  so  by  tempestuous  'weather 
or  any  other  inevitable  accident. 

VI.  Ail  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
other  slaves  of  both  sexes,  of  what¬ 
ever  quality  or  rank,  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  liberated  and  restored 
on  both  sides,  without  any  ransom, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of 
Mussulmen  who  shall  have  volun¬ 
tarily  embraced  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Russia 
who  shall  have  voluntarily  em¬ 
braced  the  Mahometan  religion  in 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  armistice,  all  the 
commanders,  officers  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fortresses  of  Turkey, 
who  are  at  present  in  Russia,  shall 
be  restored  and  sent  to  Turkey 
with  all  their  property  and  bag- 
gage. 

VII.  The  present  treaty  of  ar¬ 
mistice  written  in  Turkish  and  in 
French  has  been  signed  by  the  two 
plenipotentiaries  and  by  the  adju¬ 
tant  commandant  Guilleminot,  and 
has  been  exchanged  in  order  that 
it  may  be  ratified  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  by  his  excellency  the 
general  in  chief  Michelson. 

The  two  plenipotentiaries  shall 
take  care  that  the  said  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  within  one 
week,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Done  and  decreed  at  the  castle 
of  Slobosia,  near  Giurgion,  the 
20th  of  the  month  of  Dgemaziul- 
Ahir,  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1222, 

and 
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and  the  12th  of  August  (old  style), 
or  the  24th  of  August  1807  (new 
style),  of  the  Christian  sera. 

Galib  Effenbi. 
Sergio  Laskaroff. 
Guilleminot. 


WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  law 
passed  by  the  corporation  of 
Kingston  in  Jamaica. 

JAMAICA,  ss. 

An  ordinance  for  preventing  the 
profanation  of  religious  rites 
and  false  worshipping  of  God, 
under  the  pretence  of  preaching 
and  teaching,  by  illiterate,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  ill-disposed  persons, 
and  of  the  mischiefs  consequent 
thereupon. 

Wnereas  it  is  not  only  highly 
incumbent  upon,  but  the  first  and 
most  serious  duty  of  all  magistrates 
and  bodies  politic,  to  uphold  and 
encourage  the  due,  proper,  and 
solemn  exercise  of  religion,  and 
worshipping  God, — and  whereas 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  bring 
true  devotion,  and  the  practice  of 
real  religion,  into  disrepute,  than 
the  pretended  teaching,  preaching, 
and  expounding  the  word  of  God 
as  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
by  uneducated,  illiterate,  and  igno¬ 
rant  persons  and  false  enthusiasts, 
-—and  whereas  the  practice  of  such 
pretended  preaching,  teaching,  and 
expounding  the  holy  Scriptures, 
by  such  descriptions  of  persons  as 
aforesaid,  to  large  numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  of  colour  and  negroes,  both  of 
free  condition  and  slaves,  assembled 
together  in  houses,  negro-houses, 
huts,  and  die  yards  thereunto  ap¬ 
pertaining,  and  also  in  divers  lanes 
and  by-places,  within  this  city  and 
parish,  hath  increased  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  degree  $  and,  during  such  pre- 
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tended  preaching,  teaching,  and 
expounding,  and  pretended  wor¬ 
shipping  of  God,  divers  indecent 
and  unseemly  noises,  gesticulations, 
and  behaviour,  often  are  used  and 
take  place,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  neighbours,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
repute  of  religion  itself;  and  also 
to  the  great  detriment  of  slaves, 
who  are  induced,  by  divers  artifices 
and  pretences  of  the  said  pretend¬ 
ed  preachers,  to  attend  the  said 
irregular  assemblies,  whereby  such 
slaves  are  continually  kept  and 
detained  from  their  owners’  neces¬ 
sary  business  and  employ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  minds  of  slaves 
have  been  so  operated  upon  and 
affected  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
aforesaid  description  of  persons,  as 
to  become  actually  deranged,— be 
it  therefore  enacted  and  ordained 
by  the  common  council  of  the  city* 
and  parish  of  Kingston  (the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council- 
men  of  the  said  city  and  parish,  or 
a  competent  and  legal  number  or 
quorum  of  them  being  in  common 
council  assembled)  ;  and  it  is  here¬ 
by  enacted  and  ordained  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  from 
and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
no  person,  not  being  duly  authoris¬ 
ed,  qualified,  and  permitted,  as  if 
directed  by  the  laws  of  this  island, 
and  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
place  mentioned  in  such  1  cense, 
shall,  under  pretence  of  being  a 
minister  of  religion,  of  any  sect  or 
denomination,  or  of  being  a  teacher 
or  expounder  of  the  gospel,  or 
other  parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
presume  to  preach  or  teach,  or 
sing  psalms,  in  any  meeting  or 
assembly  of  negroes,  or  persons  of 
colour  within  this  city  and  parish  : 
and  in  case  any  person  shall  in  any 
ways  offend  herein,  every  such  per¬ 
son,  if  a  white  person,  shall  suffer 
such  punishment  by  fine,  not  exceed- 
(T)  ing 
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ing  100/.,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
common  jail  for  any  space  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months,  or  both  ;  or, 
if  a  free  person  of  colour,  or  free 
black,  by  fine  not  exceeding  100/., 
or  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse 
for  a  space  of  time  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  both ;  or,  if  a 
slave,  by  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse  for  a  space 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by 
whipping,  not  exceeding  39  stripes, 
or  both,  as  shall  be  in  those  cases 
respectively  adjudged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and 
ordained,  by  the  authority  afore¬ 
said,  that  no  persons  whatsoever, 
being,  so  as  aforesaid,  licensed  and 
permitted,  shall  use  public  worship 
in  any  of  the  said  places  within 
this  city  and  parish,  which  may  be 
so  licensed  as  aforesaid,  earlier  than 
the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning,  or 
later  than  sum  set  in  the  evening, 
under  the  penalty  of  such  punish¬ 
ment  by  fine,  not  exceeding  100/., 
or  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  the 
space  of  three  months,  or  both,  as 
shall  be  in  that  respect  adjudged. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and 
ordained,  by  the  authority  afore¬ 
said,  that  from  and  after  the  said 
1st  day  of  July  next,  in  case  any 
owner,  possessor,  or  occupier  of 
any  house,  out-house,  yard,  or 
other  place  whatsoever,  shall  per¬ 
mit  any  meeting  of  any  description 
of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  or  joining  in  any  such  pretend¬ 
ed  teaching,  preaching,  praying, 
or  singing  of  psalms  as  aforesaid, 
such  owner,  occupier,  or  possessor, 
being  a  white  person,  shall  incur 
and  suffer  such  punishment  by  fine, 
not  exceeding  100/.,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  common  jail,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months,  or  both  :  or, 
if  a  person  of  colour,  or  black,  of 
free  condition,  by  fine,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  10 QL9  or  confinement  in  the 


workhouse  for  any  space  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months;  or,  if  a 
slave,  by  confinement  and  hard 
labour  in  the  workhouse,  for  any 
space  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
by  whipping,  not  exceeding  39- 
stripes,  or  both,  as  shall  in  these  re- 
spective  cases  be  adjudged. 

Passed  the  common  council 
the  15th  day  of  June,  1807* 

Daniel  Moore,  recorder. 


PRUSSIAN  PROCLAMATION. 

Copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  at 
Memcl  by  the  court  of  admiralty 
and  commerce. 

It  is  hereby  made  known  to  all 
merchants  of  this  place,  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  peace  concluded 
at  Tilsit,  between  Prussia  and 
France,  not  only  all  Prussian  ports 
shall  be  shut  against  English  ships, 
but  that  also  all  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  between  Prussia  and  Em 
gland  must  cease. 

Hitherto  they  could  only  be 
shut  up  in  a  private  manner,  be¬ 
cause  several  Prussian  ships  were 
lying  in  English  ports,  and  it  be¬ 
came,  therefore,  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  them,  and  because  several 
other  vessels,  laden  with  provisions 
unavoidably  required  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  were  still  at  sea.  These  ob¬ 
stacles  being  now  removed,  we 
hereby  publicly  make  known  by  his 
royal  majesty’s  command,  that  this 
pert,  in  common  with  all  othen 
Prussian  harbours,  is  shut  against 
all  ships  which  are  English,  or  be¬ 
longing  to  any  individual  of  the 
English  nation  i  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  no  pretences  what¬ 
soever,  an  English  ship,  or  even  a 
neutral  bottom,  coming  from  En¬ 
glish  ports  or  English  colonies, 
shall  be  admitted  in  the  ports  of 
this  country  \  and  that  no  person 
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shall  be  permitted,  on  pain  of  the 
goods  being  confiscated,  and  other 
severe  punishment  inflicted,  to  send 
goods  from  this  place  to  any  En¬ 
glish  port  or  English  colonies,  or 
order  them  to  be  sent  to  this  ports 
in  short,  no  navigation  or  trade 
with  England  or  the  English  c'o- 
ionies  shall  be  permitted  either  in 
English  or  neutral  bottoms.  Now 
whereas  strict  observance  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  point  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  between  France 
and  Prussia,  has  been  enjoined  to  us 
by  his  royal  majesty  in  the  most 
rigorous  manner,  and  on  pain  of 
being  dismissed  from  our  offices, 
and  other  severe  punishments— 
therefore,  we  have  strictly  directed 
and  instructed  all  our  subordinate 
officers  carefully  to  watch  over  all 
cases  of  transgression,  and  as  soon 
as  any  such  cases  shall  happen  and 
take  place,  immediately  to  report 
them  to  us. 

While  we  thus  give  the  public 
notice  on  the  said  subject,  We  at  the 
same  time  advise  and  warn  all  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  place  not  to  render 
themselves  guilty  of  a  contraven¬ 
tion,  which,  from  the  measures  we 
have  adopted,  will  certainly  be 
discovered,  and  not  expose  them¬ 
selves,  on  account  of  a  small  illicit 
profit,  to  the  confiscation  of  their 
goods,  and  other  severe  criminal 
punishments. 

Brahl. 

Royal  Prussian  court  of  naviga¬ 
tion  and  trade. 

Memel,  Sept.  2,  1807. 


BRITISH  DECLARATION. 

His  majesty  owes  to  himself  and 
to  Europe  a  frank  exposition  of  the 
motives  which  have  dictated  his  late 
measures  in  the  Baltic. 

His  majesty  has  delayed  this  ex¬ 
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position  only  in  the  hope  of  that 
more  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  court  of  Denmark  which  it  was 
his  majesty’s  first  wish  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain,  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  make  great  efforts  and 
great  sacrifices  ;  and  of  which  he 
never  lost  sight,  even  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  most  decisive  hos- 

tilitv. 
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Deeply  as  the  disappointment  of 
the*hope  has  been  felt  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  he  has  the  consolation  of  re¬ 
flecting,  that  no  exertion  was  left 
untried  on  his  part  to  produce  a 
different  result.  And  while  he  la¬ 
ments  the  cruel  necessity  which  has 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
acts  of  hostility  against  a  nation, 
with  which  it  was  his  majesty’s  most 
earnest  desire  to  have  established 
the  relations  of  common  interests 
and  alliance  ;  his  majesty  feels  con¬ 
fident  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world,  the  justification 
of  his  conduct  will  be  found  in 
the  commanding  and  indispensable 
duty,  paramount  to  all  others 
amongst  the  obligations  of  a  sove¬ 
reign,  of  providing,  while  there  was 
pet  time,  for  the  immediate  security 
of  his  people. 

His  majesty  had  received  the 
most  positive  information  of  the 
determination  of  the  present  ruler 
of  France  to  occupy,  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  force,  the  territory  of  Holstein, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Great 
Britain  from  all  her  accustomed 
channels  of  communication  with 
the  continent ;  of  inducing  or  com¬ 
pelling  the  court  of  Denmark  to 
close  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
against  the  British  commerce  and 
navigation  ;  and  of  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  aid  of  the  Danish  marine 
for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Ireland. 

Confident  as  his  majesty  was  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  sources  from 
(T  2)  which 
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which  this  intelligence  was  derived, 
and  confirmed  in  the  credit  which 
he  gave  to  it,  as  well  by  the  noto¬ 
rious  and  repeated  declarations  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  its  recent  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  towns  and  territories 
of  other  neutral  states,  as  by  the 
preparations  actually  made  for 
collecting  a  hostile  force  upon  the 
frontiers  of  his  Danish  majesty’s 
continental  dominions,  his  majesty 
would  yet  willingly  have  forborne 
to  act  upon  this  intelligence,  until 
the  complete  and  practical  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  plan  had  made  mani¬ 
fest  to  all  the  world  the  absolute 
necessity  of  resisting  it.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  did  forbear  as  long  as  there 
could  be  a  doubt  of  the  urgency  of 
the  danger,  or  a  hope  of  an  effec¬ 
tual  counteraction  to  it,  in  the 
means  or  in  the  dispositions  of  Den¬ 
mark.  But  his  majesty  could  not 
but  recollect  that  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  former  war,  the  court  of 
Denmark  engaged  in  a  hostile  con¬ 
federacy  against  Great  Britain,  the 
apology  offered  by  that  court  for 
so  unjustifiable  an  abandonment  of 
a  neutrality  which  his  majesty  had 
never  ceased  to  respect,  was  found¬ 
ed  on  its  avowed  inability  to  resist 
the  operation  of  external  influence, 
and  the  threats  of  a  formidable 
neighbouring  power.  His  majesty 
could  not  but  compare  the  degree 
of  influence,  which  at  that  time  de¬ 
termined  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  Denmark,  in  violation  of  posi¬ 
tive  engagements,  solemnly  con¬ 
tracted  but  six  months  before,  with 
the  increased  operation  which 
France  had  now  the  means  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  same  principle  of  intimi¬ 
dation,  with  kingdoms  prostrate  at 
her  feet,  and  with  the  population 
of  nations  under  her  banners.  Nor 
was  the  danger  less  imminent  than 
certain.  Already  the  army  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  Holstein  was 


assembled  on  the  violated  territory 
of  neutral  Hamburgh.  And,  Hol¬ 
stein  once  occupied,  the  island  of 
Zealand  was  at  the  mercy  of  France, 
and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at  her 
disposal. 

It  is  true,  a  British  force  might 
have  found  its  way  into  the  Baltic, 
and  checked  for  a  time  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Danish  marine.  But 
the  season  was  approaching  when 
that  precaution  would  no  longer 
have  availed  ;  and  when  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  fleet  must  have  retired  from 
that  sea,  and  permitted  France,  in 
undisturbed  security,  to  accumu¬ 
late  the  means  of  offence  against 
his  majesty’s  dominions.  Yet,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  in  call¬ 
ing  upon  Denmark  for  satisfaction 
and  security  which  his  majesty  was 
compelled  to  require,  and  in  de¬ 
manding  the  only  pledge  by  which 
that  security  could  be  rendered 
effectual — the  temporary  possession 
of  that  fleet,  which  was  the  chief 
inducement  to  France  for  forcing 
Denmark  into  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain, — his  majesty  accompanied 
this  demand  with  the  offer  of  every 
condition  which  could  tend  to  re¬ 
concile  it  to  the  interests  and  to 
the  feelings  of  the  court  of  Den¬ 
mark.  It  was  for  Denmark  her¬ 
self  to  state  the  terms  and  stipula¬ 
tions  which  she  might  require.  If 
Denmark  was  apprehensive  that  the 
surrender  of  her  fleet  would  be  re¬ 
sented  by  France  as  an  act  of  con¬ 
nivance,  his  majesty  had  prepared 
a  land  force  of  such  formidable 
magnitude  as  must  have  made 
concession  justifiable  even  in  the 
estimation  of  France,  by  rendering 
resistance  altogether  unavailing. — 
If  Denmark  was  really  prepared  to 
resist  the  demands  of  France,  and 
to  maintain  her  independence,  his 
majesty  proffered  his  cooperation 
for  her  defence — naval,  military, 

and 
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and  pecuniary  aid  ;  the  guarantee 
of  her  European  territories,  and 
the  security  and  extension  of  her 
colonial  possessions. 

That  the  sword  has  been  drawn 
in  the  execution  of  a  service  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  safety  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions,  is  matter  of 
sincere  and  painful  regret  to  his 
majesty.  That  the  state  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  world  are  such 
as  to  have  required  and  justified 
the  measures  of  self-preservation, 
to  which  his  majesty  has  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
sorting,  is  a  truth  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  deeply  deplores,  but  for  which 
he  is  in  no  degree  responsible. 

His  majesty  has  long  carried  on 
a  most  unequal  contest  of  scru¬ 
pulous  forbearance  against  unre¬ 
lenting  violence  and  oppression. 
But  that  forbearance  has  its  bounds. 
When  the  design  was  openly  avow¬ 
ed,  and  already  but  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  of  subjecting  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  one  universal  usurpation, 
and  of  combining  them  by  terror 
or  by  force  in  a  confederacy  against 
the  maritime  rights  and  political 
existence  of  this  kingdom,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  his  majesty  to 
anticipate  the  success  of  a  system, 
not  more  fatal  to  his  interests  than 
those  of  the  powers  who  were 
destined  to  be  the  instruments  of 
its  execution.  It  was  time  that  the 
effects  of  that  dread  which  France 
has  inspired  into  the  nations  of  the 
world,  should  be  counteracted  by 
an  exertion  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  called  for  by  the  exigency 
of  the  crisis,  and  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment,  it  still  remains  for  Denmark 
to  determine  whether  war  shall  con¬ 
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tinue  between  the  two  nations- 
His  majesty  still  proffers  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement.  He  is  anxious 
to  sheathe  the  sword  which  he  has 
been  most  reluctantly  compelled 
to  draw;  and  he  is  ready  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  Denmark  and  to  the  world, 
that,  having  acted  solely  upon  the 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  his  own  dominions,  he  is 
not  desirous  from  any  other  mo¬ 
tive,  or  for  any  object  of  advan¬ 
tage  or  aggrandisement,  to  carry 
measures  of  hostility  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  necessity  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  them. 

Westminster,  Sept.  25,  1807. 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
RUSSIA. 

The  greater  value  the  emperor 
attached  to  the  friendship  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  the  greater  was 
his  regret  at  perceiving  that  that 
monarch  altogether  separated  him¬ 
self  from  him.  Twice  has  the  em¬ 
peror  taken  up  arms  ;  in  both  cases 
his  cause  was  most  directly  that  of 
England  ;  and  he  solicited  in  vain 
from  England  a  cooperation  which 
her  interest  required.  He  did  not 
demand  that  her  troops  should  be 
united  with  his  j  he  desired  only 
that  they  should  effect  a  diversion. 
He  was  astonished  that  in  her 
cause  she  did  not  act  in  union  with 
him ;  but,  coolly  contemplating  a 
bloody  spectacle,  in  a  war  which 
had  been  kindled  at  her  will,  she 
sent  troops  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres, 
One  part  of  her  armies,  which  ap¬ 
peared  destined  to  make  a  diversion 
in  Italy,  quitted,  at  length,  Sicily 
where  it  was  assembled.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
done  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
coasts  of  Naples,  when  it  was  un- 
(T  3)  derstood 
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derstood  that  it  was  occupied  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  seize  and  appropriate 
to  itself  Egypt.  But  what  sensibly 
touched  the  heart  of  his  imperial 
majesty  was,  to  perceive  that  En¬ 
gland,  contrary  to  her  good  faith 
and  the  express  and  precise  terms 
of  treaties,  troubled  at  sea  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects.  And  at 
what  an  epoch  ! — when  the  blood 
of  Russians  was  shedding  in  the 
most  glorious  Warfares  ;  which 
drew  down,  and  fixed  against  the 
armies  of  his  imperial  majesty,  all 
the  military  force  of  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  with 
whom  England  was,  and  is  now,  at 
war. 

When  the  two  emperors  made 
peace,  his  majesty,  in  spite  or  his 
just  resentments  against  England, 
did  not  refrain  from  rendering  her 
service.  Elis  majesty  stipulated, 
even  in  the  very  treaty,  that  he 
would  become  mediator  between 
her  and  France ;  and,  finally,  he 
offered  his  mediation  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  His  majesty  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  king,  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  obtain  for  him  ho¬ 
nourable  conditions.  Butthe  British 
ministry,  apparently  faithful  to  that 
plan  which  was  to  loosen  and 
break  the  bonds  which  had  con¬ 
nected  Russia  and  England,  re¬ 
jected  the  mediation.  The  peace 
between  Russia  and  France  was  to 
prepare  a  general  peace.  Then  it 
was  that  England  suddenly  quitted 
that  apparent  lethargy  to  which 
she  had  abandoned  herself ;  but  it 
was  to  cast  upon  the  north  of 
Europe  new  firebrands,  which 
were  to  enkindle  and  nourish  the 
flame  of  war,  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  see  extinguished.  Her 
fleets  and  her  troops  appeared  upon 
the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute 
there  an  act  of  violence  of  which 


history,  so  fertile  in  examples,  does 
not  furnish  a  single  parallel.  A 
tranquil  and  moderate  power,  which 
by  long  and  unchanging  wisdom 
had  obtained  in  the  circle  of  mo¬ 
narchies  a  moral  dignity,  sees  itself 
assaulted  and  treated  as  if  it  had 
been  forging  plots,  and  meditating 
the  ruin  of  England  ;  and  all  to 
justify  its  prompt  and  total  spolia? 
tion. 

The  emperor,  wounded  in  his 
dignity,  in  the  interests  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  in  his  engagements  with  the 
courts  cf  the  north,  by  this  act  of 
violence  committed  in  the  Baltic, 
which  is  an  inclosed  sea,  whose 
tranquillity  had  been  for  a  long 
period,  and  with  the  privity  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James’s,  the  subject 
of  reciprocal  guarantee,  did  not 
dissemble  his  resentment  against 
England,  and  announced  to  her  that 
he  could  not  remain  insensible  to  it. 
His  majesty  did  not  foresee  that 
when  England,  having  employed 
her  force  successfully,  was  about  to 
bear  away  her  prey,  she  would 
commit  a  new  outrage  against 
Denmark,  and  that  his  majesty  was 
to  share  in  ir.  New  proposals  were 
made,  eacli  more  insidious  than 
the  foregoing,  which  were  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  British  power  Den¬ 
mark  subjected,  disgraced,  and 
affecting  to  applaud  what  had  been 
wrought  against  her.  The  era, 
peror  still  less  foresaw7  that  it  would 
be  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
guaranty  this  submission,  and  that 
he  should  pledge  himself  that  this 
act  cf  violence  should  have  no  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences  to  England. 
Tier  ambassador  believed  that  it 
was  possible  to  propose  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministry,  that  his  majesty 
should  become  the  apologist  and 
the  protector  of  what  he  had  so 
loudly  blamed.  To  this  proceeds 
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mg  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s 
the  emperor  paid  no  other  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  deserved.  He  thought 
it  time  to  put  limits  to  his  modera¬ 
tion. 

The  prince  royal  of  Denmark, 
endowed  with  a  character  full  of 
energy  and  nobleness,  and  possess¬ 
ing  from  Providence  a  dignity  equal 
to  his  high  rank,  had  informed  the 
emperor,  that,  justly  incensed  at 
what  had  taken  place  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  he  had  not  ratified  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  considered  it  as  of  no 
effect.  At  this  moment  he  has 
just  communicated  to  his  imperial 
majesty  new  proposals  which  have 
been  made  to  him,  which  serve 
only  to  inflame  his  resistance  instead 
of  appeasing  it ;  because  they  tend 
to  impress  upon  his  actions  the  seal 
of  degradation,  the  impression  of 
which  they  have  never  borne.  The 
emperor,  touched  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  the  prince  royal  plac¬ 
ed  in  him,  and  having  considered 
his  own  peculiar  complaints  against 
England ;  having  maturely  exa¬ 
mined,  too,  the  engagementswhich 
he  had  entered  into  with  the 
powers  of  the  north — •engagements 
formed  by  the  empress  Catharine, 
and  by  his  late  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror,  both  of  glorious  memory — 
has  resolved  to  fulfil  them.  His 
imperial  majesty,  therefore,  breaks 
of  all  communication  with  En¬ 
gland  :  he  recalls  the  whole  of  the 
mission  which  he  has  sent  thither  ; 
and  no  longer  chooses  to  keep  with 
him  that  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
There  shall  from  henceforth  be  no 
connexion  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  emperor  declares,  that 
he  annuls,  and  for  ever,  every  pre¬ 
ceding  convention  between  En¬ 
gland  and  Russia,  and  particularly 
that  entered  into  in  1801,  the  5th 
(17th)  of  the  month  of  June.  He 
proclaims  anew  the  principles  of  the 


armed  neutrality,  that  monument 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  and  engages  never  to 
recede  from  that  system.  He  de¬ 
mands  of  England  complete  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  his  subjects  for  their 
just  reclamations  of  vessels  and 
merchandizes  detained  against  the 
express  tenor  of  treaties  concluded 
in  his  own  reign.  The  emperor 
engages,  there  shall  be  no  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  concord  between 
Russia  and  England,  till  satis¬ 
faction  shall  have  been  given  to 
Denmark. 

The  emperor  expects  that  his 
Britannic  majesty,  instead  of  suffer¬ 
ing  his  ministers,  as  he  does,  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  fresh  war,  listen¬ 
ing  only  to  his  own  feelings,  will 
be  disposed  to  conclude  such  treaty 
with  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
France,  as  shall  prolong  (to  use 
the  expression)  interminably  (d 
toute  la  terme )  the  invaluable  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace.  When  the  empe¬ 
ror  shall  be  satisfied  upon  all  the 
preceding  points,  and  especially 
upon  that  of  peace  between  France 
and  England,  without  which  no 
part  of  Europe  can  promise  itself 
real  tranquillity,  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  will  then  gladly  resume  with 
Great  Britain  those  relations  of 
amity,  which,  under  the  just  dis¬ 
content  which  he  could  not  but 
feel,  he  has,  perhaps,  preserved  too 
long. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  20th 
(31st)  October. 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR  AGAINST 
DENMARK. 

At  the  court  of  the  Queen’s  palace, 
the  4th  day  of  Nov.  1807,  pre¬ 
sent,  the  King’s  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council. 

Whereas  the  king  of  Denmark 
(T  4)  has 
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has  issued  a  declaration  of  war  a- 
gainst  his  majesty,  hU  subjects  and 
people ;  and  his  majesty’s  anxious 
and  repeated  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  revocation  of  such  declaration, 
and  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
peace,  have  pr  ved  ineffectual ;  his 
majesty  tiiererure  is  pleased, by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or¬ 
dered,  that  general  reprisals  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods, 
and  subjects  of  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  ( save  and  except  any  vessels 
to  which  his  majesty’s  license  has 
been  granted,  or  which  have  been 
directed  to  be  released  from  the 
embargo,  and  have  not  since  ar¬ 
rived  at  any  foreign  port),  so  that 
as  well  his  majesty’s  fleets  and  ships, 
as  also  all  other  ships  and  vessels 
that  shall  be  commissioned  by  let¬ 
ters  of  marque  or  general  reprisals, 
or  otherwise,  by  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
missioners  for  executing  the  office 
of  loid  high  admiral  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  shail  and  may  lawfully  seize 
all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  or 
his  subjects,  or  others  inhabiting 
within  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  bring  the  same  to 
jhdgment  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
admiralty  within  his  majesty's  do¬ 
minions  ;  and,  to  that  end,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  advocate-general,  with  the 
advocate  of  the  admiralty,  are  forth¬ 
with  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  com¬ 
mission,  and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty  at  this  board,  authorizing 
the  commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral,  or  any 
person  or  persons  by  them  em¬ 
powered  and  appointed,  to  issue 
forth  and  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisals  to  any  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects,  or  others  whom  the  said 
commissioners  shall  deem  fitly  qua¬ 
lified  in  that  behalf,  for  the  appre¬ 
hending,  seizing,  and  taking  the 


ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belonging 
to  Denmark,  and  the  vassals  and 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
or  any  inhabiting  within  his  coun¬ 
tries,  territories,  or  dominions  (ex¬ 
cept  as  aforesaid)  ;  and  that  such 
powers  and  clauses  be  inse^  ted  in 
the  said  commission  as  have  been 
usual,  and  are  according  to  former 
precedents  :  and  his  majesty’s  ad¬ 
vocate-general,  with  the  advocate 
of  the  admiralty,  aie  also  ' or  r  vi  :i 
to  prepare  the  dralc  of  a  comm  is- 
sion,  and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty  at  this  board,  authorizing 
the  said  commissioners  for  exe¬ 
cuting  the  office  cf  lord  high  admi¬ 
ral,  to  will  and  require  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  the  lieutenant  and  judge 
of  the  said  court,  his  surrogate  or 
surrogates,  as  also  the  several  courts 
of  admiralty  within  his  majesty’s 
dominions,  to  take  cognizance  of, 
and  judicially  proceed  upon,  all 
and  allmanner  of  captures,  seizures, 
prizes,  and  reprisals  of  all  ships  and 
goods  that  are  or  shall  be  taken, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same, 
and,  according  to  the  course  of  ad¬ 
miralty,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  to 
adjudgeand  condemn  all  such  ships, 
vessels,  and  goods  as  shall  belong 
to  Denmark,  or  the  vassals  and  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  or  to 
any  others  inhabiting  within  any  of 
his  countries,  territories,  and  domi¬ 
nions  (except  as  aforesaid)  ;  and 
that  such  powers  and  clauses  be 
inserted  in  the  said  commission  as 
have  been  usual,  and  are  according 
to  former  precedents  ;  and  they  are 
likewise  to  prepare,  and  lay  before 
his  majesty  at  this  board,  a  draft  of 
such  instructions  as  may  be  proper 
to  be  sent  to  the  courts  of  admiralty 
in  Lis  majesty’s  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  plantations,  for  their 
guidance  herein  ;  as  also  another 
draft  of  instructions  for  such  ships 
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as  shall  be  commissioned  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned. 

Eldon,  C.  Camden,  P.  West¬ 
morland,  C.  P.  S.  WlNCHEL- 
sea,  Cathcart,  Hawkes- 
BURY,  MULGRAVE,  Sp.  PeR- 
ceval,  Nat.  Bond. 


At  the  court  at  the  Queen’s  palace, 
the  4th  day  of  Nov.  1 807?  present, 
the  King’s  most  excellent  majes¬ 
ty  in  council. 

Whereas  France  has  taken  forci¬ 
ble  possession  of  certain  territories 
and  ports  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  Adriatic  seas,  and 
has  subverted  their  antient  govern¬ 
ments,  and  erected,  in  the  room 
thereof,  new  governments,  which, 
under  her  influence,  are  aiding  in 
the  execution  of  her  hostile  designs 
against  the  property,  commerce, 
and  navigation  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  :  and  whereas  divers  acts,  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  just  rights  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  have  in  consequence  been 
committed,  his  majesty  is  pleased, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  general  reprisals  be 
granted  against  the  ships,  goods, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
and  ports  of  Tuscany,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  port  and  territory  of 
Ragusa,  and  those  of  the  islands 
lately  composing  the  republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands,  and  all  other 
ports  and  places  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  Adriatic  seas,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  arms  of  France  or 
her  allies,  so  that  as  well  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  fleets  and  ships,  as  also  all 
other  ships  and  vessels  that  shall  be 
commissioned  by  letters  of  marque 
or  general  reprisals,  or  otherwise, 
by  his  majesty’s  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  shall  and 
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may  lawfully  seize  all  ships,  vessels, 
and.  goods  belonging  to  the  said 
territories,  ports,  and  places,  or  to 
any  persons  being  subjects  or  inha¬ 
bitants  thereof,  and  bring  the  same 
to  judgment  in  such  courts  of  ad¬ 
miralty  within  his  majesty’s  domi¬ 
nions  as  shall  be  duly  commission¬ 
ed  to  take  cognizance  thereof ;  and 
to  that  end,  his  majesty’s  advocate- 
general,  with  the  advocate  of  the 
admiralty,  are  forthwith  to  prepare 
the  draft  of  a  commission,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  to  his  majesty  at  'his 
board,  authorizing  the  said  com¬ 
missioners  for  executing  the  office 
of  lord  high  admiral,  or  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  by  them  empowered 
and  appointed,  to  issue  forth  and 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  repri¬ 
sals  to  any  of  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,  or  others  whom  the  said  com¬ 
missioners  shall  deem  fitly  qualified 
in  that  behalf,  for  the  apprehend¬ 
ing,  seizing,  and  taking  the  ships, 
vessels,  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
said  territories,  ports,  and  places, 
or  to  any  persons  being  subjects  or 
inhabitants  thereof :  and  that  such 
powers  and  clauses  be  inserted  in 
the  said  commission  as  have  been 
usual,  and  are  according  to  for¬ 
mer  precedents :  and  his  majesty’s 
advocate-general,  with  the  advocate 
of  the  admiralty,  are  also  forth¬ 
with  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  com¬ 
mission,  and  present  the  same  to 
his  majesty  at  this  board,  autho¬ 
rizing  the  said  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  high  admi¬ 
ral  to  will  and  require  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  lieutenant  and  judge  of  the 
said  court,  his  surrogate  or  surro¬ 
gates,  as  also  the  several  courts  of 
admiralty  within  bis  majesty’s  do¬ 
minions,  to  take  cognizance  of* 
and  judicially  proceed  upon  all  and 
all  manner  of  captures,  seizures, 
prizes,  and  reprisal  of  all  ships  and 
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goods  that  are  or  shall  be  taken, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same, 
and,  according  to  the  course  of  ad¬ 
miralty,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  to 
adjudge  and  condemn  all  such  ships, 
vessels,  and  goods  as  shall  belong 
to  the  said  territories,  ports,  and 
places,  or  to  any  persons  being  sub¬ 
jects  or  inhabitants  thereof  ;  and  that 
such  powers  and  clauses  be  inserted 
in  the  said  commission  as  have  been 
usual,  and  are  according  to  former 
precedents  ;  and  they  are  likewise 
to  prepare,  and  lay  before  his  ma¬ 
jesty  at  this  board,  a  draft  of  such 
instructions  as  may  be  proper  t©  be 
sent  to  the  courts  of  admiralty  in 
Iris  majesty’s  foreign  governments 
and  plantations,  for  their  guidance 
herein  ;  as  also  another  draft  of  in¬ 
structions  for  such  ships  as  shall  be 
commissioned  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned. 

Eldon,  C.  Camden,  P.  West¬ 
morland,  C.  P.  S.  WINCHEL" 

SEA,  CATHCART,  HaWKES- 
BURY,  MuLGRAVE,  Sp.  Per- 
ceval,  Nat.  Bond. 


BRITISH  DECLARATION. 

The  declaration  issued  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has  ex¬ 
cited  in  his  majesty’s  mind  the 
strongest  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  regret. 

His  majesty  was  not  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  those  secret  engage¬ 
ments  which  had  been  imposed  up¬ 
on  Russia  in  the  conferences  of 
Tilsit ;  but  his  majesty  had  enter¬ 
tained  the  hope,  that  a  review  of 
the  transactions  of  that  unfortunate 
negotiation,  and  a  just  estimate  of 
its  effects  upon  the  glory  of  the 
Russian  name,  and  upon  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Russian  empire,  would 
have  induced  his  imperial  majesty 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  embar¬ 


rassment  of  those  new  coun  sels  and 
connections  which  he  had  adopted 
in  a  moment  of  despondency  and 
alarm  ;  and  to  return  to  a  policy 
more  congenial  to  the  principles 
which  he  had  so  invariably  pro¬ 
fessed,  and  more  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

This  hope  has  dictated  to  his  maf 
jesty  the  utmost  forbearance  and 
moderation  in  all  his  diplomatic  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  court  of  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  since  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

His  majesty  has  much  cause  for 
suspicion,  and  just  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint.  But  he  abstained  from  the 
language  of  reproach.  His  majes¬ 
ty  deemed  it  necessary  to  require 
specific  explanation  with  respect  to 
those  arrangements  with  France, 
the  concealment  of  which  from  his 
majesty  could  not  but  confirm  the 
impression  already  received  of  their 
character  and  tendency.  But  his 
majesty,  nevertheless,  directed  the 
demand  of  that  explanation  to  be 
made,  not  only  without  asperity  or 
the  indication  of  any  hostile  dispo¬ 
sition,  but  with  that  considerate 
reggrd  to  the  feelings  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
which  resulted  from  the  recollect 
tion  of  former  friendship,  and  from 
confidence  interrupted  but  not  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  declaration  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia  proves  that  the  object  of 
his  majesty’s  forbearance  and  mo¬ 
deration  has  not  been  attained.  It 
proves,  unhappily,  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  power,  which  is  equally 
and  essentially  the  enemy  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Russia,  has 
acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  in 
the  councils  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  has  been  able  to 
excite  a  causeless  enmity  between 
two  nations  whose  long  established 
connection,  and  whose  mutual  in¬ 
terests, 
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terests,  prescribed  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  union  and  cooperation. 

His  majesty  deeply  laments  the 
extension  of  the  calamities  of  war. 
But  called  upon  as  he  is  to  defend 
himself  against  an  act  of  unpro¬ 
voked  hostility,  his  majesty  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  refute,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  the  pretexts  by  which  that 
act  is  attempted  to  be  justified. 

The  declaration  asserts  that  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia  has 
twice  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  in 
which  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
was  more  direct  than  his  own ;  and 
founds  upon  this  assertion  the 
charge  against  Great  Britain  of 
having  neglected  to  second  and 
support  the  military  operations  of 
Russia. 

His  majesty  willingly  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  motives  which  originally 
engaged  Russia  in  the  great  struggle 
against  France.  His  majesty  avows, 
with  equal  readiness,  the  interest 
which  Great  Britain  has  uniformly 
taken  in  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
-the  powers  of  the  continent.  But 
it  would  surely  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  Great  Britain,  who  was  her¬ 
self  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  Prus¬ 
sia  whqn  the  war  broke  out  between 
Prussia  and  France,  had  an  interest 
and  a  duty  more  direct  in  espousing 
the  Prussian  quarrel  than  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia ;  the  ally  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  the  protector  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  the  Germanic  constitution. 

It  is  not  in  a  public  declaration 
that  his  majesty  can  discuss  the 
policy  of  having,  at  any  particular 
period  of  the  war,  effected,  or 
omitted  to  effect,  disembarkations 
of  troops  on  the  coasts  of  Naples. — 
But  the  instance  of  the  war  with 
the  Porte  is  still  more  singularly 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  charge  a- 
gainst  Great  Britain  of  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  her  ally :  a  war 
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undertaken  by  Great  Britain  at  the 
instigation  of  Russia,  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  Russian 
interests  against  the  influence  of 
France, 

If,  however,  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
is  indeed  to  be  considered  as  the 
consequence  and  the  punishment  of 
the  imputed  inactivity  of  Great 
Britain,  his  majesty  cannot  but  re¬ 
gret  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  have  resorted  to  so  precipi¬ 
tate  and  fatal  a  measure,  at  the  mo? 
ment  when  he  had  received  distinct 
assurances  that  his  majesty  was 
making  the  most  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  to  fulfil  the  wishes  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  his  ally  (assurances  which 
his  imperial  majesty  received  and 
acknowledged  with  apparent  con¬ 
fidence  and  satisfaction) ;  and  when 
his  majesty  was,  in  fact,  preparing 
to  employ  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  objects  of  the  war, 
those  forces  which,  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  he  was  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  employing  to  disconcert  a 
combination  directed  against  his 
own  immediaie  interest  and  secu¬ 
rity. 

The  vexation  of  Russian  com¬ 
merce  by  Great  Britain  is,  in  truth, 
little  more  than  an  imaginary 
grievance.  Upon  a  diligent  exami¬ 
nation,  made  by  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mand,  of  the  records  of  the  British 
court  of  admiralty,  there  has  been 
discovered  only  a  solitary  instance 
in  the  course  of  the  present  war, 
of  the  condemnation  of  a  vessel 
really  Russian  ;  a  vessel  which  had 
carried  naval  stores  to  a  port  of  the 
common  enemy.  There  are  but 
few  instances  of  Russian  vessels  de¬ 
tained,  and  none  in  which  justice 
has  been  refused  to  a  party  regu¬ 
larly  complaining  of  such  deten¬ 
tion.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise,  as  well  as  of  concent,  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
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sia  should  have  condescended  to 
bring  forward  a  complaint,  which, 
as  it  cannot  be  seriously  felt  by 
those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  urged, 
might  appear  to  be  intended  to 
countenance  those  exaggerated  de¬ 
clamations  by  which  France  perse- 
veringly  endeavours  to  inflame  the 
jealousy  of  other  countries,  and  to 
justify  her  own  inveterate  animo¬ 
sity  against  Great  Britain. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed 
by  an  offer  of  mediation  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  which 
it  is  asserted  that  his  majesty  re¬ 
fused. 

His  majesty  did  not  refuse  the 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  although  the  otter  of  it  was 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
concealment  which  might  well  have 
justified  his  refusal.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  not  com¬ 
municated  to  his  majesty  ;  and  spe¬ 
cifically  that  article  of  the  treaty, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  mediation 
was  proposed ;  and  which  pre¬ 
scribed  a  limited  time  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  majesty’s  answer  to  that 
proposal.  And  his  majesty  was 
thus  led  into  an  apparent  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  limitation  so  offensive 
to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
sovereign.  But  the  answer  so  re¬ 
turned  by  his  majesty  was  not  a  re¬ 
fusal.  It  was  a  conditional  accep¬ 
tance.  The  conditions  required  by 
his  majesty  were — a  statement  of 
the  basis  upon  which  the  enemy  was 
disposed  to  treat ;  and  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  articles  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  precisely  the  same  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  himself 
annexed  not  four  months  before  to 
his  own  acceptance  of  the  proffered 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  second  was  one  which 
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his  majesty  would  have  had  a  right 
to  require  even  as  the  ally  of  his 
imperial  majesty ;  but  which  it 
would  have  been  highly  improvi¬ 
dent  to  omit,  when  he  was  invited 
to  confide  to  his  imperial  majesty 
the  care  of  his  honour  and  of  his 
interests. 

But  even  if  these  conditions  (nei¬ 
ther  of  which  has  been  fulfilled,  al¬ 
though  the  fulfilment  of  them  has 
been  repeatedly  required  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ambassador  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg),  had  not  been  themselves 
perfectly  natural  and  necessary ; 
there  were  not  wanting  considera¬ 
tions  which  might  have  warranted 
his  majesty  in  endeavouring,  with 
more  than  ordinary  anxiety,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  and  effect  of  the  new  re¬ 
lations  which  his  imperial  majesty 
had  contracted. 

The  complete  abandonment  of 
the  interests  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
(who  had  twice  rejected  proposals 
of  separate  peace,  from  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  engagements  with 
his  imperial  ally),  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  provisions  which  the 
emperor  of  Russia  was  contented 
to  make  for  his  own  interests  in  the 
negotiations  of  Tilsit,  presented  no 
encouraging  prospect  of  the  result 
of  any  exertions  which  his  imperial 
majesty  might  be  disposed  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  while  a  French  army 
still  occupies  and  lays  waste  the  re¬ 
maining  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  Prussian  treaty  of  Tilsit, — 
while  contributions  are  arbitrarily 
exacted  by  France  from  that  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
such  as,  in  its  entire  and  most  flou¬ 
rishing  state,  the  Prussian  monar- 
chy  would  have  been  unable  to 
discharge, — while  the  surrender  is 

demanded, 
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demanded,  in  time  of  peace,  of 
Prussian  fortresses,  which  had  not 
been  reduced  during  the  war, — and 
while  the  power  of  France  is  exer¬ 
cised  over  Prussia  with  such  shame¬ 
less  tyranny,  as  to  designate  and  de¬ 
mand  for  instant  death,  individuals, 
subjects  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
and  resident  in  his  dominions,  upon 
a  charge  of  disrespect  towards  the 
French  government, — it  is  not  while 
all  these  things  are  done  and  suf¬ 
fered,  under  the  eyes  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  and  without  his 
interference  on  behalf  of  his  ally, 
that  his  majesty  can  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  account  to  Europe4 
for  having  hesitated  to  repose  an 
unconditional  confidence  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  his  imperial  majesty’s  me¬ 
diation. 

Nor,  even  if  that  mediation  had 
taken  full  effect,  if  a  peace  had  been 
concluded  under  it,  and  that  peace 
guarantied  by  his  imperial  majesty, 
could  his  majesty  have  placed  im¬ 
plicit  reliance  on  the  stability  of  any 
such  arrangement,  after  having  seen 
the  emperor  of  Russia  openly  trans¬ 
fer  to  France  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ionian  republic,  the  independence 
of  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 
recently  and  solemnly  guarantied. 

But,  while  the  alleged  rejection  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia’s  mediation 
between  Great  Britain  and  France 
is  stated  as  a  just  ground  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty’s  resentment,  his 
majesty’s  request  of  that  mediation, 
for  the  reestablishment  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Denmark, 
is  represented  as  an  insult  which  it 
was  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty’s  moderation  to  en¬ 
dure. 

His  majesty  feels  himself  under 
no  obligation  to  offer  any  atone¬ 
ment  or  apology  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia  for  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen.  It  is  not  for  those 
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who  were  parties  to  the  secret  ar¬ 
rangements  of  Tilsit  to  demand  sa¬ 
tisfaction  for  a  measure  to  which 
those  arrangements  gave  rise,  and 
by  which  one  of  the  objects  of  them 
has  been  happily  defeated. 

His  majesty’s  justification  of  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen  is 
before  the  world.  The  declaration 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  would 
supply  whatever  was  wanting  in  it, 
if  any  thing  could  be  wanting  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous,  of 
the  urgency  of  that  necessity  under 
which  his  majesty  acted. 

But,  until  the  Russian  declaration 
was  published,  his  majesty  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  opinions 
which  the  emperor  of  Russia  might 
entertain  of  the  transactions  at  Co¬ 
penhagen  could  be  such  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  his  imperial  majesty  from  un¬ 
dertaking,  at  the  request  of  Great 
Britain,  that  same  office  of  media¬ 
tor,  which  he  has  assumed  with  so 
much  alacrity  on  the  behalf  of 
France  ;  nor  can  hi*  majesty  for¬ 
get  that  the  first  symptoms  of  re¬ 
viving  confidence,  since  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  the  only  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  endeavours  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ambassador  to  restore  the  an- 
tient  and  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
appeared  when  the  intelligence  of 
the  siege  of  Copenhagen  had  been 
recently  received  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

The  inviolability  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  and  the  reciprocal  guarantees 
of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it, 
guarantees  said  to  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
British  government,  are  stated  as 
aggravations  of  his  majesty’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Baltic.  It  cannot 
be  intended  to  represent  his  majes¬ 
ty  as  having  at  any  time  acquiesced 
in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  main¬ 
tained  ; 
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tamed;  however  his  majesty  may 
at  particular  periods  have  forborne, 
for  special  reasons,  influencing  his 
conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  them.  Such  forbear¬ 
ance  never  could  have  applied  but 
to  a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutra¬ 
lity  in  the  north  ;  and  his  majesty 
most  assuredly  could  not  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  recur  to  it,  after  France 
has  been  suffered  to  establish  her¬ 
self  in  undisputed  sovereignty  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea 
from  Dantzic  to  Lubeck. 

But  the  higher  the  value  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  places  on  the 
engagements  respecting  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  Baltic,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes.  himself  as  inheriting  from 
his  immediate  predecessors,  the 
empress  Catharine  and  the  emperor 
Paul,  the  less  justly  can  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  resent  the  appeal  made 
to  him  by  his  majesty  as  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  the  peace  to  be  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Den¬ 
mark.  In  making  that  appeal, 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  his  majesty  neither  intended, 
nor  can  he  imagine  that  he  offered 
any  insult  to  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive 
that,  in  proposing  to  the  prince 
royal  terms  of  peace,  such  as  the 
most  successful  war  on  the  part  of 
Denmark  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  extort  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  his  majesty  rendered  himself 
liable  to  the  imputation,  either  of 
exasperating  the  resentment,  or  of 
outraging  the  dignity,  of  Denmark. 

His  majesty  has  thus  replied  to 
all  the  different  accusations  by  which 
the  Russian  government  labours  to 
justify  the  rupture  of  a  connection 
which  has  subsisted  for  ages,  with 
reciprocal  advantage  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Russia,  and  attempts  to 
disguise  the  operation  of  that  exer- 
nal  influence  by  which  Russia  is 


driven  into  unjust  hostilities  for  in¬ 
terests  not  her  own. 

The  Russian  declaration  proceeds 
to  announce  the  several  conditions 
on  which  alone  these  hostilities  can 
be  terminated,  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  countries  renewed. 

His  majesty  has  already  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  assert,  that  justice  has  in 
no  instance  been  denied  to  the 
claims  of  his  imperial  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with 

Denmark  has  been  so  anxiously 

✓ 

sought,  by  his  majesty,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  necessary  tor  his  majesty  to 
renew  any  professions  upon  that 
subject.  \  But  his  majesty  is  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  emperor  of 
Russia’s  present  anxiety  for  the 
completion  of  such  an  arrangement, 
with  his  imperial  majesty’s  recent 
refusal  to  contribute  his  good  offices 
for  effecting  it. 

The  requisition  of  his  imperial 
majesty  for  the  immediate  conclu¬ 
sion,  by  his  majesty,  of  a  peace 
with  France,  is  as  extraordinary  in 
the  substance,  as  it  is  offensive  in 
the  manner.  Flis  majesty  has  at  no 
time  declined  to  treat  with  France, 
when  France  has  professed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  treat  on  any  admissible 
basis.  And  the  emperor  of  Russia 
cannot  fail  to  remember,  that  the 
last  negotiation  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France  wasbroken  off  upon 
points  immediately  affecting  not  his 
majesty’s  own  interests,  but  those 
of  his  imperial  ally.  But  his  ma¬ 
jesty  neither  understands,  nor  will 
he  admit  the  pretension  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  to  dictate  the  time 
or  the  mode  of  his  majesty’s  pacific 
negotiations  with  other  powers.  It 
never  will  be  endured  by  his  majes¬ 
ty,  that  any  government  shall  in¬ 
demnify  itself  for  the  humiliation 
of  subserviency  to  France,  by  the 
adoption  of  an  insulting  and  per¬ 
emptory 
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emptory  tone  towards  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

His  majesty  proclaims  anew  those 
principles  of  maritime  law,  against 
which  the  armed  neutrality,  tinder 
the  auspices  of  the  empress  Catha¬ 
rine,  was  originally  directed  ;  and 
against  which  the  present  hostili¬ 
ties  of  Russia  are  denounced.  Those 
principles  have  been  recognised  and 
acted  upon  in  the  best  periods  of 
the  history  of  Europe  ;  and  acted 
upon  by  no  power  with  more  strict¬ 
ness  and  severity  than  by  Russia 
herself  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Catharine. 

Those  principles  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  his  majesty  to 
maintain :  against  every  confede¬ 
racy  his  majesty  is  determined,  un¬ 
der  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  maintain  them.  They 
have  at  all  times  contributed  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  support  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  they 
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are  become  incalculably  more  va¬ 
luable  and  important  at  a  period 
when  the  maritime  power  of  Great 
Britain  constitutes  the  sole  remain¬ 
ing  bulwark  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  usurpations  of  France  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  refuge  to  which  other  nations 
may  yet  resort,  in  happier  times, 
for  assistance  and  protection. 

When  the  opportunity  for  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
shall  arrive,  his  majesty  "will  em¬ 
brace  it  with  eagerness.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  of  such  a  negotiation 
will  not  be  difficult  or  complicated* 
— His  majesty,  as  he  has  nothing 
to  concede,  so  he  has  nothing  to 
require :  satisfied,  if  Russia  shall 
manifest  a  disposition  to  return  to 
her  antient  feelings  of  friendship 
towards  Great  Britain  ;  to  a  just 
consideration  of  her  own  true  in¬ 
terests  ;  and  to  a  sense  of  her  owe 
dignity  as  an  independent  nation. 

Westminster,  Dec.  18,  1S07. 


Public  Acts  passed  in  the  First  and 
only  Session  of  the  Third  Imperial 
Parliament* 

January  6,  1807. 

An  act  to  revive  and  make  per¬ 
petual  and  to  amend  an  act,  made 
in  the  42d  year  of  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty,  for  the  further  regulation  of 
the  trials  of  controverted  elections 
or  returns  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament,  and  for  expediting  the 
proceedings  relating  thereto. 

January  16. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
10,500,000/.  by  loans  or  exchequer 
bills,  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  the  year  1807. 

January  22. 

An  act  for  continuing  and  grant¬ 
ing  to  his  majesty  certain  duties 


upon  malt  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1807. 

An  act  for  continuing  and  grant¬ 
ing  to  his  majesty  a  duty  on  pen¬ 
sions,  offices,  and  personal  estates, 
in  England  ;  and  certain  duties  on 
sugar,  malt,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  in 
Great  Britain,  for  the  service  of 
the  year  1807. 

February  19. 

An  act  to  continue  during  the 
present  war  and  until  1  year  after 
the  termination  thereof  by  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  an  act  made  in  the  44th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  empow¬ 
ering  his  majesty  to  accept  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  such  parts  of  his  militia 
forces  in  Ireland,  as  might  volun¬ 
tarily  offer  themselves  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  Great  Britain. 

An  act  to  declare  that  certain 

provisions 
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provisions  of  an  act  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  last  parliament,  entitled, 
An  act  to  permit  the  free  inter¬ 
change  of  every  species  of  grain 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
shall  extend  to  grain  the  produce 
of  those  countries  only. 

An  act  to  continue  for  the  term 
of  7  years  certain  acts  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland,  for  preventing 
the  importation  of  arms,  gunpow¬ 
der,  and  ammunition,  and  the  mak¬ 
ing,  removing,  selling,  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  gunpowder,  arms,  and  am¬ 
munition,  without  license. 

An  act  for  allowing  the  expor¬ 
tation  annually  of  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  worsted  yarn  to  Canada. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  by  treasury  bills  for 
the  service  of  Ireland  for  the  year 
1807. 

An  act  to  authorize  his  majesty, 
until  the  25th  day  of  March  1808, 
to  make  regulations  respecting  the 
trade  and  commerce  to  and  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  act  to  abolish  certain  offices 
in  the  customs  of  Ireland  ;  and  to 
abolish  or  regulate  certain  other 
offices  therein. 

An  act  for  investing  certain  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  tor  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  accounts  and  expendi¬ 
ture  relating  to  the  office  of  bar- 
rack-master  general,  with  certain 
powers  and  authorities  necessary  for 
the  examination  of  such  accounts 
and  expenditure. 

An  act  to  amend  several  acts,  for 
regulating  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections  or  returns  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament,  so  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  Ireland. 

An  act  to  continue  for  the  term 
of  7  years,  certain  acts  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  prevention  and  punishment  of 
attempts  to  seduce  persons  serving 
in  his  majesty’s  forces  by  sea  or  land 
from  their  duty  and  allegiance  to 
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his  majesty,  or  to  incite  them  to 
mutiny  or  disobedience. 

March  16. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty 
certain  inland  duties  of  excise  and 
taxes  in  Ireland,  and  to  allow  cer¬ 
tain  drawbacks  in  respect  thereof ; 
in  lieu  of  former  duties  of  excise, 
taxes,  and  drawbacks. 

An  act  to  provide  more  effec¬ 
tually  for  regulating  the  drawbacks 
and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
sugar  from  Ireland ;  and  for  al¬ 
lowing  British  plantation  sugar  to 
be  warehoused  in  Ireland,  until  the 
25th  day  of  March  1808. 

An  act  to  provide  for  regulating 
and  securing  the  collection  of  cer¬ 
tain  rates  and  taxes  in  Ireland,  in 
respect  of  dwelling  houses,  fire 
hearths,  windows,  male  servants, 
horses,  dogs,  and  carriages. 

An  act  to  allow  for  2  years,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  an 
additional  bounty  on  double  refined 
sugar,  and  to  extend  former  boun¬ 
ties  on  other  refined  sugar  to  such 
as  shall  be  pounded,  crashed,  or 
broken ;  and  to  allow  for  1  year 
certain  bounties  on  British  planta¬ 
tion  raw  sugar  exported. 

An  act  for  repealing  so  mi/ch  of 
an  act,  made  in  the  9th  year  of  her 
late  majesty  queen  Anne,  as  vests 
in  the  South  Sea  company  or  cor¬ 
poration,  by  the  said  act  erected, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
carrying  on  trade  and  traffic  to  and 
from  any  part  whatsoever  of  South 
America,  or  in  the  South  Seas, 
which  now  are,  or  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be,  in  the  possession  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
14,200,000/.  by  way  of  annuities. 

March  23. 

An  act  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion ,  and  for  the  better  pay¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  the  army  and  their  quar¬ 
ters. 

An  act  for  the  regulation  of  his 
majesty’s  royal  marine  forces  while 
on  shore. 

An  act  for  continuing,  until  the 
1st  day  of  August  1808,  an  act  of 
the45th  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
for  allowing,  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  the  bringing  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  coals,  culm,  or , cinders,  to 
London  and  Westminster,  by  in- 
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land  navigation. 

March  25. 

An  act  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  duties  on  licenses  granted  to 
persons  in  Ireland  dealing  in  ex- 
ciseable  commodities. 

An  ACT  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

April  9. 

An  act  to  amend  several  acts  for 
regulating  and  securing  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  on  paper,  made 
in  Ireland ;  and  to  make  perpetual 
so  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  as  re¬ 
lates  to  paper  hangings  printed  or 
stained  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  an 
act  made  in  the  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
settle  annuities  on  certain  branches 
of  the  royal  family. 

April  25. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty, 
until  the  29th  day  of  September 
1308,  a  duty  upon  malt  made  in 
Ireland,  and  upon  spirits  made  or 
distilled  in  Ireland,  and  to  allow 
-ertain  drawbacks  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  thereof. 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  25th 
lay  of  March  1808,  and  from 
hence  until  the  end  of  the  then 
iext  session  of  parliament,  an  act, 
1807. 


made  in  the  44th  year  of  his  present 
majesty’s  reign, for  appointing  com- 
missioners  to  inquire  into  the  fees, 
gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emolu¬ 
ments  received  in  several  public  of¬ 
fices  in  Ireland  ;  to  examine  into 
abuses  which  may  exist  m  the  same  ; 
and  into  the  mode  of  receiving, 
collecting,  issuing,  and  accounting 
for  public  money  in  Ireland. 

.  An  act  to  declare,  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  act  made  in  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland  m  the  33d  year 
of  king  Henry  the  eighth,  relating 
to  servants’  wages,  shall  extend  to 
all  counties  of  cities  and  counties 
of  towns  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  by  way  of  annuities, 
for  the  service  of  Ireland. 

\  An  act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  prize  money  arising  from  cap¬ 
tures  made  by  ships  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty  in  conjunction  with  British 
ships,  to  the  Sicilian  envoy,  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  and  men  of  such 
ships;  and  also  the  payment  of 
money  arising  out  of  proceeds  of 
prizes  or  captures  made  by  any 
other  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to 
foreign  states,  in  conjunction  with 
his  majesty’s  ships. 

An  act  for  permitting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  fullers  earth,  fulling 
clay,  and  tobacco  pipe  clay,  to  any 
place  in  possession  of  his  majesty. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  several  du¬ 
ties  under  the  care  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  managing  the  stamp  du¬ 
ties  in  Ireland,  and  to  grant  new 
and  additional  duties  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  ;  and  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  grant  the  palace  called  the  King’s 
House,  with  the  appurtenances,  si¬ 
tuate  in  Greenwich  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  to  the  commission¬ 
ers  for  the  government  of  the  royal 
naval  asylum,  and  for  enabling  the 

(U)  said 
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said  commissioners  to  appoint  a 
chaplain  to  officiate  therein. 

An  act  to  suspend  for  12  months 
so  much  of  an  act  of  the  2d  year 
of  king  James  the  first,  entitled  An 
act  concerning  tanners,  curriers, 
shoemakers,  and  other  artificers 
occupying  the  cutting  of  leather, 
as  prohibits  the  regrating  and  in¬ 
grossing  of  oaken  bark. 

An  act  for  increasing  the  rates 
of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to  inn¬ 
keepers  and  others  on  quartering 
soldiers. 

An  act  for  charging  the  sum  of 
12,000,000/.  part  of  the  loan  of 
twelve  millions  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  raised  for  the  service 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1807, 
upon  the  duties  of  customs  and 
excise,  granted  to  his  majesty  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  present 
war,  and  for  certain  periods  after 
the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  ;  and  for  providing  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
stocks  or  funds  thereby  created. 

An  act  for  the  further  regulating 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  navy. 

July 7. 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  fifth 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  several  acts  for 
granting  certain  rates  and  duties, 
and  for  allowing  certain  drawbacks 
and  bounties  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  and 
exported  from  Ireland. 

July  17* 

An  act  to  revive  and  continue, 
until  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  three 
acts,  passed  in  the  thirty-seventh, 
forty-fifth,  and  forty-sixth  years  of 
his  majesty’s  reign,  for  carrying  in¬ 
to  execution  the  treaty  of  amity. 
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commerce,  and  navigation,  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  for  em¬ 
powering  his  majesty  to  suspend, 
before  the  first  day  of  March  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
the  provisions  of  the  said  acts,  for 
such  period  as  his  majesty  may 
deem  expedient. 

An  act  to  indemnify  persons 
who  have  advised  or  acted  under 
an  order  of  council  for  making  re¬ 
gulations  with  respect  to  the  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce  between  his 
majesty’s  subjects  and  the  subjects 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
three  millions  by  loans  or  exche¬ 
quer  bills,  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  by  loans  or  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  foi 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven. 


An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  a  sum  of  money  to  be  raised 
by  lotteries. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  penalties  under  certain  acts, 
made  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  securing 
the  rates  and  duties  in  Ireland  in 
respect  of  dwelling  houses,  fire 
hearths,  windows,  male  servants, 
horses,  dogs,  and  carriages  ;  and 
on  licenses  to  persons  dealing  in 
exciseable  commodities ;  and  on 
paper  and  paper  hangings ;  and  to 
alter  the  condition  of  certain  bonds 
to  be  given  by  brewers  in  Ireland. 

August  1 . 

o 

An  act  to  suppress  insurrections, 
and  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  in  Ireland. 

An 
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An  act  to  repeal  certain,  duties 
of  excise,  and  also  certain  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland,  and  to  grant  cer¬ 
tain  new  stamp  duties'in  lieu  there¬ 
of  ;  and  to  amend  the  laws  relating- 
to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty, 
until  the  fifth  day  of  July  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
certain  duties  on  the  importation, 
and  to  allow  drawbacks  on  the  .ex¬ 
portation  of  certain  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  into  and  from 
Ireland. 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
appoint  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  for  the  time  being  in  Ire¬ 
land.  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
treasurer  in  England,  without  sa¬ 
lary. 

An  act  to  enable  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  his  majesty’s  treasury 
to  issue  exchequer  bills,  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  such  aids  or  supplies  as  have 
been,  or  shall  be  granted  by  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven. 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  first 
day  of  June  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  an  act  of  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty,  for  appointing  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business  in  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  therein  mentioned. 

August  8. 

An  act  to  enable  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  to  exchange, 
sell,  or  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the 
collections,  and  under  such  restric¬ 
tions  as  are  therein  specified. 

An  act  for  permitting,  until  the 
twenty -fifth  day  of  March  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 


then  next  session  of  parliament,  the 
importation  of  certain  enumerated 
articles  into  the  British  colonies  on 
the  continent  of  North  America, 
from  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  exportation  of  other  enu¬ 
merated  articles  from  the  same 
colonies  to  the  said  States. 

An  act  for  more  effectually 
charging  public  accountants  with 
interest  upon  balances ;  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  public  accounts. 

An  act  to  enable  the  East  India 
company  to  raise  money  upon, 
bond,  instead  of  increasing  their 
capital  stock. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the 
first  day  of  June  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ten,  and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next: 
session  of  parliament,  and  amend 
an  act  of  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  present  majesty,  for  the  more 
effectual  administration  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  such 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex: 
and  Surrey  as  lie  in  and  near  the 
metropolis  ;  and  for  the  more  efi? 
fectual  prevention  of  felonies. 

An  act  for  transferring  to  his 
majesty  certain  possessions  and 
rights  vested  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
company,  and  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  the  said  company,  and 
for  preventing  any  dealing  or  traf¬ 
ficking  in  the  buying  or  selling  of 
slaves  within  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

Am  act  to  enable  his'  majesty  to 
grant  to  her  majesty  the  queen  a 
capital  messuage,  called  Frog  more, 
and  divers  lands  and  hereditaments 
in  the  parishes  of  New  Windsor 
and  Old  Windsor,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  and  a  piece  of  land  in  Wy~ 
rothsbury,  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 
for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  if 
her  majesty  and  the  princesses,  her 
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five  younger  daughters,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  so  long  live,  for  and  in 
lieu  of  her  majesty’s  present  terms 
and  interest  therein  ;  and  also  to 
make  exchanges. 

An  act  to  grant  certain  duties  on 
calicoes,  muslins,  cotton  yarn,  and 
cotton  twist,  of  the  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respective* 
iy,  on  their  importation  into  either 
country  from  the  other,  according 
to  the  regulations  contained  in  the 
acts  for  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  enabling  the  Albion 
fire  and  life  insurance  company  to 
sue  in  the  name  of  their  secretary, 
and  to  inrol  annuities. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  enabling  the  Globe  in¬ 
surance  company  to  sue  in  the  name 
of  their  treasurer,  and  to  inrol  an¬ 
nuities. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the 
forty- seven tli  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  enabling  the  Pelican 
life  insurance  company  to  sue  in 
the  name  of  their  secretary,  and  to 
inrol  annuities. 

August  13. 

o 

An  act  to  prerent  improper 
persons  from  having  arms  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

An  act  for  allowing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  militia  in  Ireland, 
voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  regular  forces. 

An  act  for  increasing  the  militia 
of  Ireland,  under  certain  limita¬ 
tions  and  restrictions. 

An  act  for  allowing  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  militia  in  Great 
Britain  voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his 
majesty’s  regular  forces. 


An  act  for  encouraging  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  salt  from  Ireland. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act,  of  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  majesty,  for 
the  better  regulation  of  the  office 
of  receiver  general  of  the  post- 
office  in  England. 

August  11. 

An  act  for  the  speedy  complet¬ 
ing  the  militia  of  Great  Britain, 
and  increasing  the  same  tinder  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  and  restrictions: 

An  act  lor  raising  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
treasury  bills  for  the  service  of  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  raise  the  sum  of  four  millions 
live  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain. 

An  act  for  more  effectually  se¬ 
curing  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
traders. 

An  act  for  suspending  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  act  of  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  for  the 
further  support  and  maintenance 
of  curates  within  the  church  of 
England,  and  for  other  purposes  in 
the  said  act  mentioned,  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  avoidance  of  benefices 
by  the  incumbents  thereof  having 
accepted  augmented  curacies. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  a  certain  sum  of  money  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  for  applying  certain 
moneys  there  mentioned  for  the 
service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven,  and  for 
further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 
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Public  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney, 


• *  * 

[From  his  unfublisiiep  Writings  by  John  Barlow,  F.  R.  S.] 


CN  FORGE  Earl  of  MA- 
J  CARTNEY  was  the  only 
imaining  son  of  George  Macart- 
ey,  and  the  only  male  descendant 
f  his  great-grandfather  George  Ma- 
irtney  who,  removing  into  Ire- 
tnd  in  the  year  l64Q,  settled  near 
elfast  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
rhere  he  acquired  a  large  estate, 
'his  ancestor  of  the  Earl  was  a  eap- 
tin  of  horse,  surveyor  general  of 
ic  province  of  Ulster  and,  in  theyear 
678,  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
f  the  county  of  Antrim.  At  the  Res¬ 
olution  in  1688  he,  at  the  head  of 
is  troop,  proclaimed  king  William 
id  queen  Mary  at  Belfast,  for  which 
e  was  soon  after  obliged  to  fly  into 
ngland,  and  was  attainted  in  king 
imes’s  parliament,  held  at  Dublin 
1  1689$  hut  being  restored, on  the 
ittlement  of  Ireland,  lie  returned 
>  Belfast,  where  he  soon  after 
ied.  By  his  will,  bearing  date 
■pril  22,  1691,  after  making  ample 
rovision  for  his  younger  children, 
e  constituted  his  wife  executrix 
id  guardian  of  his  sons  Chichester 
id  George,  from  the  latter  of 


which  was  descended  the  late  earl 
of  Macartney. 

George  Macartney,  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir,  was  born  the 
14th  May,  \J?> 7,  at  the  family  man¬ 
sion  of  Lissanoure.  As  the  juve¬ 
nile  years  of  most  individuals  in  the 
same  class  of  society  are  passed 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
and  afford  but  little  that  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  worthy  of  record,  unless 
where  some  peculiarity  in  the  plan 
of  their  education  shall  appear  to 
have  given  a  peculiar  bias  to  future 
opinions  and  conduct,  it  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  observe,  with  regard  to 
young  Macartney,  that  at  an  early 
period  of  life  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  a  clergyman,  whose 
library,  consisting  chiefly  of  works 
in  theology,  was  but  scantily  sup^ 
plied  with  books  of  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion  as  are  usually  most  captivating 
to  youthful  minds.  It  seems  how¬ 
ever  that  he  had  a  curious  collection 
of  tracts  on  heraldry,  genealogy, 
and  chronology,  subjects  that  are 
but  little  calculated  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  boy  3  but  Macartney's 

4  3  fondness 
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fondness  for  books  led  him  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  from  want  of  others,  to 
the  study  of  such  as  were  to  be  had ; 
and  to  the  ®arly  exercise  of  his  me¬ 
mory  on  those  subjects,  he  used  to 
attribute  in  a  great  degree,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  retentive  faculty  for  which 
through  every  part  of  Iris  future  life 
he  was  distinguished.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  lie  was  admitted  a  fellow 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  master  of  arts  there  in  1759. 
From  Dublin  he  came,  to  London, 
and  was  entered  of  the  society  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  form¬ 
ed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Bacon,  and  many 
other  characters  then  rising  into  emi¬ 
nence  ;  but,  having  no  intention  to 
study  the  law  with  a  view  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  that  profession,  he  remained 
there  but  a  short  period  before  he 
had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
making  the  tour  of  Europe,  on  which 
he  was  resolved  to  pass  a  few  years 
of  his  early  life,  in  order  to  collect, 
by  h  is  own  observations  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  others  on  the  spot,  what¬ 
ever  information  was  to  be  procured 
as  to  the  physical  strength  and  the 
resources  of  the  several  states  of 
that  continent,  and  the  character  and 
politics  of  their  respective  courts. 
This  knowledge,  added  to  that  of 
the  principles  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution,  he  considered  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  preparatives  for  the  career  of  a 
public  life  which  he  already  had  in 
view,  and  which  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  ttf  commence  by  endeavouring 
to  procure  a  seat  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  young  noblemen  of  distin¬ 
guished  families  and,  among  others, 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Fox  (the  eldest  son 
of  the  first,  and  father  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Holland)  whom  he  had 
aw  opportunity  of  serving  in  a  man¬ 


ner  so  essential  to  himself  and  hi§ 
connections,  that  he  was  ever  af¬ 
terwards  honored  with  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  old  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland,  and  with  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  all  the  younger  part  of  the 
family. 

fe  The  romantic  country  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  the  unhappy  and  con¬ 
tented  lot  of  its  inhabitants  at  that 
time,  were  so  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  Mr,  Macartney  ,  who  to  his 
other  accomplishments  added  a  taste 
for  poetry  and  music,  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  therefor  some  time. 
At  Geneva  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney,  who  invitedhim  to  his  house, 
in  which  he  passed  several  days  greatly 
delighted  with  the  society  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man,  with  whom  on  his 
return  to  Europe  he  is  supposed  to 
have  kept  up  a  correspondence ;  this 
indeed  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Robert  Jephson  to  Sir  George 
Macartney,  in  the  year  1 7/5,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  send  a  copy  of  his 
tragedy  ofBraganza  to  M.  Voltaire, 
“  whom,’ r  be  observes,  “  you  have 
*e  cultivated  more  than  any  of  our 
<(  countrymen  sinee'his  retirement  f 
and  he  further  adds,  I  cannot  so 
tfr  entirely  suppress  the  partiality  of 
“  an  author  as  not  to  wish  you  may 

add  a  word  or  two  of  undue  influ-- 
“  ence  to  your  old  acquaintance  of 
“  Ferney,  to  recommend  the  play  to 
<c  his  perusal. rr 

“  On  his  return  to  England  he 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Holland 
family,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the 
northern  department  ;  and  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  speedily  concluded 
by  these  iwo  friends  to  bring  him 
into  parliament  for  the  borough  ot 
Midhurst,  afterwards  represented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Fox.  About  this  time 
the  affairs  of  Russia  had  assumed  a 

very 
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very  interesting  aspect  for  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  The  sueccess  of  an  unex¬ 
pected  revolution  which  had  placed 
a  woman  not  less  extraordinary  for 
talent  than  ambition  on  the  throne, 
more  perhaps  through  accident  than 
design,  gave  fresh  energy  to  a  na¬ 
tion,  which  had  hitherto  been 
scarcely  considered  to  ,ho!d  a  place 
among  civilized  states,  and  caused 
her  as  Mr.' Macartney  observes,  “  no 
**  longer  to  be  gazed  at  as  a  distant 
glimmering  star,  but  as  a  great 
“  planet  that  had  obtruded  itself 
“  into  our  system,  whose  place  was 
te  yet  undetermined,  but  whose  mo- 
'*e  tions  must  powerfully  affect  those 
of  every  other  orb,”  To  England, 
in  particular,  an  alliance  with  Rus¬ 
sia  was  desirable  on  many  consider¬ 
ations,  and  especially  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  point  of  view.  In  fact,  a  treaty 
of  commerce  had  for  some  years  be¬ 
fore  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  ;  but  neither 
the  ministerial  talents  of  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  under  the  reign 
of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  nor  the 
diplomatic  skill  and  good  humour  of 
Mr.  Keith,  though  a  convivial  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  unfortunate  Peter, 
nor  the  weight  and  splendor  of  the 
earl  of  Buckinghamshire  at  the  court 
of  Catharine,  had  been  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  the  least  progress  to¬ 
wards  a  treaty  either  of  commerce 
or  alliance  with  the  Russian  cabinet. 
The  old  treaty  of  commerce  of  1/34 
had  long  expired  by  its  own  limita¬ 
tion,  yet  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
though  unwilling  to  renew  it,  had 
acquiesced  in  a  continuation  of  the 
regulations  thereby  established  5  but 
Catharine  at  a  very  early  period  of 
her  reign  manifested  a  disposition 
less  favourable  to  British  commerce. 
Scarcely  indeed  was  she  seated  011 
the  throne  till  a  flat  refusal  was 
given  to  Lord  Buckingham,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
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enter  into  any  exclusive  engage¬ 
ment  with  any  particular  power. 

“  Under  these  circumstances  it 
occurred  to  Lord  Holland,  who  im¬ 
mediately  suggested  the  idea  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  that  the  various  acquire¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Macartney  might  be 
employed  to  more  advantage  to  the 
public  and,  perhaps,  with  all  the 
success  that  was  wished,  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersbourg,  than  by  a  seat  in 
parliament.  His  knowledge  of 
European  politics  alone  fitted  him 
for  the  undertaking  j  but  a  graceful 
person,  with  great  suavity  of  man¬ 
ners,  a  conciliating  disposition  and 
winning  address  were  considered  as 
no  slight  recommendations  at  a  fe¬ 
male  court,  where  such  accomplish¬ 
ments,  it  was  fair  to  conclude,  might 
work  their  wav,  when  great  but  un- 
accommodating  talents  alone  would 
prove  ineffectual.  Accordingly,  on 
the  22d  August,  1 7 O  f,  Mr.  Macart¬ 
ney  was  appointed  envoy  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  the  empress  of  Russia  and 
having  furnished  his  mind  from  the 
public  records  with  all  that  had  been 
done,  attempted  and  failed,  since 
the  first  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country,  he  took 
leave  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
on  this  occasion  received  from  his 
Majesty  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
Early  in  November  he  set  out  upon 
his  mission,  arrived  at  Petersbourg 
in  December,  and  on  the  1 1th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  j/0'5,  had  his  first  audience 
of  the  empress. 

From  the  Earl  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire  he  received  the  most  polite  at¬ 
tentions,  and  was  lodged  in  his 
house  during  the  short  time  his 
Lordship  remained  in  St.  Peters¬ 
bourg.  This  gave  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  leading  plans  and  politics 
of  the  court,  and  the  weight  and 
character  of  the  principal  persons 
with  whom  he  would  have  to  nego¬ 
tiate* 
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tlate.  Ttie  chancellor  and  vice-¬ 
chancellor  were  represented  by  Lord 
Bucks  as  men  wholly  incapable  ot 
directing;  the  affairs  of  so  great  a  na- 
tion :  that  the  former  had  no  real 
friendship  for  England*  and  that  if 
any  point  could  be  obtained  from  him 
favourable  to  its  interests,  it  would 
not  be  determined  by  his  inclination, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  sovereign’s 
orders  :  that  Mr.  Panin,  governor 

j  *  o 

of  the  grand  duke  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  seemed  better  quali¬ 
fied  than  most  of  the  Russian  mi¬ 
nisters  to  hold  the  first  place,  and 
that  he  shared  the  confidence  of  the 
empress  ;  but  that  Catharine  her¬ 
self,  from  all  the  observations  he 
could  make,  and  from  all  the  lights 
he  could  obtain,  was,  in  point  of 
talent,  information,  and  application 
to  business,  greatly  superior  to  every 
body  in  that  country  ;  that  however 
her  life  was  a  mixture  of  trifling 
amusements  dnd  intense  application 
to  the  concerns  of  her  government, 
which,  from  difficulties  industriously 
thrown  in  her  way  as  well  as  from 
the  variety  of  schemes  all  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  at  once,  had,  as  yet,  produced 
little  or  no  effect;  that  her  plans 
were  numerous  and  extensive,  but 
greatly  inadequate  to  her  means. 
By  one  scheme  she  proposed  to  raise 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  tobacco  to 
supply  the  French  market  j  another 
Was  to  open  a  commerce  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  by  Russian  mer¬ 
chant  ships :  her  navy  was  to  be 
increased ;  manufactures  of  silk, 
cloth,  lace,  linen,  and  poreelaine  to 
be  brought  ail  at  once  to  the  highest 
possible  perfection  ;  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  laws,  the  manners,  and 
the  very  disposition  of  the  nation 
were  to  be  changed :  these  and 
many  others  were  all  to  be  under- 
taken  at  once,  in  a  country  where 
every  innovation  was  unpopular,  by 
means  of  ignorant,  indigent,  and 


corrupt  counsellors,  an  indolent 
people,  averse  from  all  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  more  averse  from  the  sea, 
a  mutinous  army,  and  an  exhausted 
treasury;  the  sovereign  hampered 
likewise  by  the  obligations  she  had 
recently  received,  to  which,  in  fact, 
she  owed  her  throne,  unable  to  get 
rid  of  many  of  those  about  her, 
whose  characters  and  mean  abilities 
she  could  not  but  despise,  subject 
to  plots  and  continual  murmurs  from 
the  distinguished  favors  she  lavished 
on  count  Gregory  Orloff,  who  was 
so  much  considered  as  an  upstart 
that  all  but  his  own  family  hated 
him,  and  none  more  inveterately 
than  those  engaged  with  him  in  the 
late  revolution,  whose  plans  were 
ruined  by  his  mismanagement  or 
treachery ;  thus  situated,  Catharine 
had  hitherto  scarcely  ventured  to  act 
for  herself 

"In  this  posture  of  affairs  no  san¬ 
guine  hope  could  be  entertained  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  Russia  from 
so  many  grand  projects  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  England,  which 
was  the  principal  object  of  Sir  George 
Macartney’s  mission.  It  required 
however  but  little  consideration  from 
one  of  his  sagacity  in  what  quarter 
he  should  begin  his  plan  ot  opera¬ 
tions  ,  He  waited  on  Mr.  Panin  who 
received  him  with  great  civility,  and 
appointed  the  third  day  after  for  his 
first  public  audience.  On  this  oc-- 
casion  he  addressed  her  Imperial 
Majesty  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
in  which,  after  declaring,  in  the- 
name  of  the  king  his  master,  the 
sincerest  assurances  of  ills  inviolable- 
attachment  to  her  person,  and  con¬ 
stant  zeal  for  her  interests,-  he  adds, 
“  and  forgive  me,  madam,  if  here  I 
"  express  my  own  particular  satis- 
“  faction  in  having  been  chosen  fdr 
“  so  pleasing,  so  important  an  em- 
“  ployment.  By  this  means  l  shall 
“  I>a\  o  tii*  happiness  of  more  nearly 

“  contemplating 
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*'  contemplating  those  extraordinary 
“  accomplishments,  those  heroic 
*'  virtues,  which  make  you  the  de- 
rf  light  of  that  half  of  the  globe  over 
<(  which  you  reign,  and  Which  ren- 
“  der  you  the  admiration  of  the 
“  other.”  To  this  speech  her  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  condescended  to  de¬ 
liver  personally,  and  not  as  usual 
through  her  Chancellor,  an  extem¬ 
porary  reply,  in  a  manner  so  gra¬ 
cious  that  it  was  not  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  her  courtiers  and  the 
rest  of  his  diplomatic  brethren.  On 
the  same  day  the  Earl  of  Bucking* 
hamshire  had  his  audience  of  leave. 

“  Sir  George  lost  no  occasion  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Panin,  whom  he  soon  discovered  to 
be  not  only  minister  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  but,  jy  fact,  sole  minister  of 
the  Russian  empire,  and  high  in  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  Catharine  ; 
that  his  political  notions  coincided 
exactly  with  her  own ;  that  he  firmly 
supported  all  her  opinions  and  her 
projects  against  every  opposition ; 
that  his  character  for  honesty  and 
integrity  Was  unimpeachable  ;  that 
he  was  proof  against  corruption,  but 
immeasurably  obstinate,  and  inflexi¬ 
bly  attached  to  his  own  and  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  opinions  $  that  his  genius, 
though  nbt  of  the  most  brilliant  cast, 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  man  of  business,  in  which, 
if  he  proceeded  slowly,  he,  at  least, 
moved  steadily ;  but  that,  when 
once  put  out  of  the  track  he  had  worn 
for  himself,  or  worn  for  him  by 
others,  he  was  infinitely  embar¬ 
rassed  and  unable  to  proceed  ;  that 
he  had  therefore  adopted  certain 
fixed  notions,  and  formed  a  system 
for  his  conduct  which,  on  most  oc¬ 
casions,  he  adhered  to  with  almost 
invincible  obstinacy*  “  Of  a  suspi- 
tf  cfous  nature  dreading  a  surprise, 
“  he  takes  up  arms,”  says  Sir  George, 
“  on  the  slightest  noise,  and  makes 
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“  a  parade  of  exercise  to  show  he  is 
“  prepared.” 

“To  conciliate  the  friendship  and 
to  rivet  the  good  opinion  of  this 
wary  statesman.  Sir  George  Macart¬ 
ney  took  care  to  employ  all  his  ad¬ 
dress  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  his  endeavors  had  not 
been  exerted  in  vain.  An  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  them,  such  as  is 
not  often  the  fruit  of  a  ministerial 
intercourse  ;  for,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long,  arduous,  and  painful  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  court  of  Russia, 
he  was  at  all  times  distinguished  by 
Mr.  Panin  with  unequivocal  marks 
of  his  high  esteem  and  particular  re¬ 
gard.  This  gentleman  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  speak  in  terms  of  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  various  acquirements 
and  extensive  knowledge  in  so  young 
a  man  as  Sir  George  then  was ;  to 
acknowledge  freely  the  advantage  he 
had  derived  from  his  information 
respecting  the  several  courts  of 
Europe,  and  even  on  points  regard¬ 
ing  Russia,  particularly  on  that  of 
its  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  a 
general  view  of  which  it  seems  Sir 
George  had  drawn  up  and  put  into 
his  hands  for  his  own  private  use. 

C(  Thus  having  laid  the  solid  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  good  understanding  with 
the  Russian  minister,  he  ventured 
to  open  the  grand  objects  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  namely,  the  cohcluding  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce 
with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  empress  of  Russia.  Mr.  Panin 
heard  what  he  had  to  say  with  great 
attention,  and  in  return  disclosed  to 
him  the  projects  he  had  conceived 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  added  his  whole  life  should  be 
devoted.  His  first  and  great  object, 
he  observed,  was  to  effectuate  a 
confederacy  of  the  northern  powers, 
of  which  Russia  was  to  be  the  heart 
and  centre  ;  that  one  great  step , to¬ 
wards 
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wards  this  end  was  the  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  common  cause  with  England 
and  Denmark  for  the  total  annihila- 
tion  of  the  French  interest  in  Swe¬ 
den  ;  that  for  this  purpose  it  would 
be  necessary  to  gain  a  majority  in 
the  diet  of  Stockholm,  and  preserve 
it  by  a  subsidiary  treaty  3  that  money 
would  be  necessary,  and  that  if 
England  came  into  his  plans  she 
must  either  pay  liberally  or  not  at  all. 
That  Russia  had  just  concluded  a  new 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Denmark, 
by  one  article  of  which  a  war  with 
Turkey  was  made  a  casus  fader  is. 
That  when  that  event  should  hap¬ 
pen  Denmark  bound  herself  to  pay 
to  Russia  a  subsidy  of  five  hundred 
thousand  roubles  a  year  by  quarterly 
pajrments  3  and,  by  a  most  secret 
article  she  promised  to  disengage 
herself,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  all 
French  connections ;  and  to  enter 
into  all  the7  views  of  Russia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  which  however  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  any  alteration  3 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  was  to  remain  the  same,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people  preserved 
without  violation.  He  dwelt  on  the 
ardent  desire  the  empress  had  ex¬ 
pressed  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  as  the  surest  means 
of  disappointing  the  views  of  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles, 
against  which  she  was  irritated  with 
uncommon  resentment  3  but  that 
this  alliance  could  only  be  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion  by  England’s 
hrst  assenting  tolnsSwedbh  project, 
which  he  took  care  to  hint  would 
require  considerable  expense  3  and 
that  she  would  also  agree,  by  a  se¬ 
cret  article,  to  pay  a  subsidy  in  case 
of  a  Turkish  war,  as  Denmark  had 
done.  If  on  these  grounds  England 
consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  he  observed  that  the  treaty 


of  commerce  would  grow  with  it 

passibus  acquis. 

From  this  conversation  Sir 
George  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  difficulties  he  should  have  to  en¬ 
counter  in  the  progress  of  his  nego¬ 
tiation,  as  it  would  embrace  other 
points  which  did  not  depend  on  him. 
In  fact,  every  subsequent  confer¬ 
ence  opened  with  Sweden,  was 
closed  with  Sweden.  Mr.  Panin 
declared  that  he  had  already  spent 
two  hundred  thousand  roubles  in  his 
Swedish  projects,  for  which,  in  other 
respects,  he  had  spared,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  imperial  treasure, 
knowing  that  economy  was  most 
agreeable  to  his  mistress,  avarice,  as 
Sir  George  observes,  being  perhaps 
the  second  passion  of  her  soul.  The 
next  point  was  the  Turkish  clause. 
EJe  complained  bitterly  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  England,  who  had  taken 
notice  of  a  projet  for  a  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance  which  had  been  sent  to  Lon-i 
don  in  the  time  of  Lord  Buckings 
hamshire,  and  could  not  forbear  ob¬ 
serving,  that  if  England  was  sincere 
in  ner  professions  she  would  hardly 
have  deviated  from  the  common 
rules  of  politeness  established  be¬ 
tween  courts:  that  Russia  having 
offered  a  scheme  could  not,  when 
reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  Eng-' 
land,  be  any  longer  amused  with 
new  assurances  without  wounding 
her  own  dignity,  To  this  Sir  George 
observed,  that  his  predecessor  had 
proposed  certain-  alterations  which 
had  been  rejected  by  Russia,  and 
that  the  inflexibility  of  the  court  of 
St.  Petersbuurg  in  insisting  on  what 
she  knew  to  be  inadmissible,  left 
them  little  cause  to  complain  of  a 
want  of  good  breeding  3  that  he 
would  furnish  him  in  a  day  or  two. 
with  a  counter-projet,  provided  he 
would  abandon  the  Turkish  clause, 
which  he  knew  England  would  ne¬ 
ver 
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ver  agree  to  insert  in  any  treaty. 
Bat  he  saw  that  every  effort  was  in 
vain  j  in  vain  did  he  urge  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  expecting  any  sub¬ 
sidy  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  that  an 
alliance  on  an  equal  footing  would 
be  more  safe  as  well  as  more  ho¬ 
norable  for  both  nations.  But  Panin 
swore  by  every  thing  *  sacred,  that 
while  he  was  minister,  Russia  should 
never  make  a  treaty  of  defensive  al¬ 
liance  with  any  power  upon  earth 
by  which  a  war  with  Turkey  was 
excluded  from  being  a  casus  fa;  (lens . 
In  short,  it  was  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  the  Turkish  clause,  inserted  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  or  in 
n  secret  article,  would  be  a  sine  qua 
non  in  every  negotiation  he  might 
have  to  open  with  the  court  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  This  point  indeed  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  discovery  he  made  of 
a  treaty  which  had  actually  been 
concluded  with  Prussia,  in  which 
Frederic  had  agreed  to  the  Turkish 
clause  on  condition  that  Russia 
should  make  no  alliance  with  any 
offer  power  but  on  the  same  terms, 
and  cqunt  de  Soms,  the  Prussian 
envoy,  had  orders  to  remonstrate, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  against  any 
treaty  that  should  be  concluded  con¬ 
trary  to  this  condition. 

“  The  project  of  buying  a  majo¬ 
rity  in  the  diet  of  Sweden  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  the  French 
interest,  appeared  to  Sir  George 
Macartney  to  be  less  objectionable 
than  the  Turkish  clause,  though  he 
felt  the  impolicy  of  England  squan¬ 
dering  money  in  that  country  ; 
“  that  by  augmenting  their  treasury 
“  we  should  make  money  cheap  and 
“  goodsdear;  thataswesold littleand 
“  bought  much  from  the  Swedes, 
“  the  price  of  their  commodities 
“  would  be  raised  ;  and  thus  the  pq- 
“  lifopal  measure  of  granting  a  sub- 
“  sidy  would  become  highly  and 
*l  perpetually  detrimental  to  our 


“  commerce.”  The  consideration 
however  of  destroying  the  influence 
of  the  French  with  the  Northern 
Powers  was  an  object  in  which  Sir 
George  had  less  difficulty  to  promise 
the  co-operation  of  his  government^ 
and,  in  this  respect,  his  private  feel¬ 
ings  kept  pace  with  his  public  duty, 
fie  had  seen  enough  of  Frenchmen, 
in  his  travels  through  Europe,  to 
impress  on  his  mind  no  very  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  either  of  their  mo¬ 
ral  or  political  character,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  found  reason 
to  alter  that  opinion. 

“  Well  assured  therefore  that,  by 
urging  his  court  to  accede  to  the  latter 
of  the  two  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  he  should  greatly  facilitate 
the  conclusion  of  this  desirable  ob¬ 
ject,  several  sums  of  money  were, 
at  his  recommendation,  applied  for 
the  purpose,  though  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Mr.  Panin’s  wishes,  who  fre¬ 
quently  and  severely  took  occasion 
to  reflect  on  the  parsimony  of  Eng-, 
land.  Still  however  the  progress 
made  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  was 
very  slow,  and  he  saw,  from  the 
mode  of  conducting  business  at  the 
court  of  Russia,  that  importunity  and 
perseverance  were  the  politician's 
only  weapons.  In  fact,  the  delay 
and  procrastination  of  the  college  of 
commerce,  arising  not  merely  from 
the  want  of  method  and  gross  igno¬ 
rance,  but  from  the  ill  dispositions 
and  intentions  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  determined  him,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  get  it  qut  of  their  hands, 
that  the  arrangement  might  finally 
be  settled  between  Mr.  Panin  and 
himself.  This  gentleman,  out  of 
pure  friendship,  assented  with  great 
good  nature  to  the  proposal,  pro¬ 
vided  there  should  be  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  empress,  although 
he  could  not  forbear  complaining 
that  he  had  the  whole  weight  of  fo- 
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reign  affairs  on  his  shoulders,  and 
no  person  of  capacity  to  assist  him, 
in  whom  he  could  trust.  Catharine, 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  incapa¬ 
bility  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  college,  to  transact  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  nature,  wishing  to  ob¬ 
lige  the  English  minister,  yet  willing 
to  save  appearances,  suggested  a 
middle  path  ♦  she  proposed  that 
count  Panin  should  settle  the  points 
with  the  British  minister,  and  that 
the  commissioners  should  be  in¬ 
vested  with  full  powers  to  sign  the 
treaty.  The  commissoners  however 
were,  exasperated  at  the  affront 
which  they  conceived  was  thus  put 
upon  them  ;  angry  at  their  own  in¬ 
significance,  and  angry  at  Sir  George 
for  having  discovered  it,  they  soon 
began  to  manifest  all  that  kind  of 
malice  which  little  minds  delight  in. 
Their  resentment  broke  out  on  a 
particular  occasion  in  the  conduct  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  to  whom  the 
empress  had  given  orders  to  invite 
all  the  foreign  ministers  to  dine  with 
her  on  the  anniversary  of  her  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  The  court  was 
at  this  time  at  the  camp,  and  the 
entertainment  was  given  there.  The 
vice-chancellor  taking  advantage  of 
the  distance  and  the  confusion  that 
might  possibly  be  supposed  to  result 
from  that  circumstance,  contrived 
to  leave  Sir  George  Macartney  out  of 
the  invitation,  who,  being  thus 
pointedly  neglected,  conceived  it 
would  be  most  consistent  with  his 
official  character  not  to  go  to  court 
that  day.  His  absence  was  taken 
very  particular  notice  of  by  the  em¬ 
press,  hut  to  prevent  its  making  a 
wrong  impression  he  contrived  to 
let  her  know  the  reason  of  it.— - 
Having  taken  this  step,  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  following  he  went  to  court, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  complete  tri¬ 
umph  in  witnessing  the  mortifica¬ 
tion.  at  those  who  had  put  in  prac¬ 


tice  their  little  arts  of  revenge.  TIiG 
empress  singled  him  out  and  distin¬ 
guished  him  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner  both  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening :  all  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ters  were  present,  but  he  was  the 
only  one  she  did  the  honor  of  ad¬ 
dressing  on  that  clay. 

“  After  a  close  negotiation  of  four 
months  the  treatv  of  commerce  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  on  such 
equal  and  impartial  terms  as  neither 
party,  it  was  hoped,  would  after¬ 
wards  find  reason  to  repent  of;  and 
in  this  confidence  the  duration  of  the 
treaty  was  extended  to  twenty  years  ■ 
The  terms  obtained  on  the  part  of 
England  were,  in  fact,  rmjre  advan¬ 
tageous  than  his  majesty’s  ministers 
had  ventured  to  hope  he  would  be 
able  to  procure,  and  such  as  the 
merchants  concerned  in  the  trade 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  sa-^ 
tisried  with.  Reflecting  therefore 
on  the  difficulties  he  had  experi¬ 
enced,  and  on  the  uncertainty  of  af 
convulsive  government,  he  was 
anxious  to  seize  the  advantage  which 
the  moment  offered,  and  which  j  if 
once  lost,  might  not  easily  be  reco¬ 
vered,  and  signed  the  treaty  ;  not 
doubting  the  approbation  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  for  having  done 
more  than  they  expected,  and  ac¬ 
complished  that  which  three  formed 
ministers  at  this  court  had  not  been 
able  to  effect.  He  did,  in  fact,  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  dated  the  17th  Septem¬ 
ber,  written  by  direction  of  the. duke 
of  Grafton,  then  secretary  of  state 
for  the  northern  department,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
treaty  which,  it  was  stated,  was 
very  agreeable  to  his  grace,  as  well 
as  to  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  no  objection  was  then  taken 
at  his  having  signed  it :  but  in  a' 
subsequent  letter,  dated  the  2 /tab  of 
the  same  month,  he  is  informed  by 
the  duke’s  same  secretary  ,  that  he  is" 

extremely 
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extremely  concerned  not  to  be  able 
to  send  him  a  confirmation  of  those 
hopes,  which  his  former  letter  had 
given,  that  his  treaty  and  his  con¬ 
duct  would  meet  with  general  ap¬ 
probation  ;  for  that,  upon  a  tho¬ 
rough  examination  of  it,  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  objection  had  appeared.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  duke  himself 
informs  him  that  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  were  highly  dissatisfied,  that 
he  should  have  taken  upon  him¬ 
self,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  commerce  before  he 
had  sent  it  over  for  his  majesty’s  ap¬ 
probation. 

The  objection  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  were  pleased  to 
make  to  the  treaty  appears  princi¬ 
pally  to  have  lain  against  the  follow¬ 
ing  expression,  which  makes  part  of 
a  clause  in  the  fourth  article,  t(  En 
reciprocity  de  V acte  de  navigation  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne .”  These  words 
it  seems,  they  considered  not  only  as 
a  reservation  in  favor  of  Russia,  but 
as  an  infringement  on  the  act  of  na- 
vigation,  to  the  very  name  of  which 
the  Duke  tells  him  this  country  is 
enthusiast,  and  the  mention  of  it 
therefore  is  carefully  avoided  in  all 
treaties.  Sir  George  acknowledges 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
objection  that  might  probably  be 
made ;  but,  when  he  considered 
that,  by  admitting  the  reservation 
in  favor  of  Russia  (of  which  he  knew 
she  could  make  no  use)  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  an  equality  of  duties  upon  ex¬ 
ports,  which  neither  his  majesty’s 
ministers  nor  the  merchants  had 
hoped  for ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
our  trade  with  Russia  being  a  trade 
of  necessity  on  our  part,  she  would 
grant  no  other  terms ;  having  al¬ 
ready  been  threatened  that  it  the 
treaty  was  not  signed  an  ukase 
would  be  issued,  by  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  factory  would  be  deprived  ot 
their  privileges,  and  put  upon  the 


tn] 

same  footing  as  other  traders  •  kifow* 
ing  also  that  the  favorite  and  the  mi¬ 
nister  were  on  the  worst  terms,  and 
that  if  Orloff  got  the  better  of  Pa¬ 
nin  there  was  an  end  to  the  treaty 
for  ever ;  having  moreover  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  the  merchants  who  ar« 
always  the  first  to  complain,  were 
highly  satisfied  with  the  terms  h# 
had  procured  ;  feeling  likewise,  as 
well  as  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that 
those  merchants  were  enthusiasts  to 
the  very  name  of  the  navigation  act, 
yet  made  no  objection  to  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  article  5  and  see¬ 
ing  the  absolute  necessity  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  treaty  to  an  immediate  con¬ 
clusion,  armed  as  he  was  with  full 
powers,  he  ventured  to  judge  of 
that  necessity.  On  these  grounds, 
and  in  the  temper  of  the  court,  at 
that  time  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
parsimony  of  England  in  regard  to 
Sweden,  and  trembling  for  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  delay,  he  thought 
it  most  expedient  on  every  consi¬ 
deration  to  sign  the  treaty,  pre* 
ferring,”  as  he  observes,  4<r  the 
public  service  to  his  own  private 
security,  and  daring  a  fault  which 
“  he  thought  success  might  convert 
“  into  a  virtue.” 

te  Among  other  motives  which 
weighed  with  Sir  George  Macartney 
to  bring  his  treaty  to  as  speedy  a 
conclusion  as  possible,  were  thp  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  French.  From  the 
moment  of  the  arrival  of  Beausset 
as  minister  from  the  Court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  this  gentleman  had  taken  un¬ 
common  pains  to  make  the  court  of 
St.  Peters  bourg  relish  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France :  and  al¬ 
though  Sir  George  had  received  the 
strongest  assurances  from  Mr.  Panin 
that,  so  long  as  he  was  minister, 
Russia  should  contract  no  otrier  com¬ 
mercial  engagements  than  those  with 
England,  yet  he  was  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  intriguing chara :» 
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ter  of  the  French  to  trust  to  such  an 
assurance.  He  knew  that  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  anxious  for  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Russia  ;  that  the 
Spanish  envoy  had  proposed  one, 
and  that  a  Dutch  projet  had  lain  on 
the  ministerial  table  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  French,  it  is 
true,  by  that  levity  and  absurdity 
which  one  would  almost  be  led  to 
conclude  were  ingrafted  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  had  taken  uncommon  pains  to 
defeat  their  own  projects  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersbourg.  The  king  of 
France  having,  in  his  minister’s  cre¬ 
dentials,  thought  proper  to  give  to 
Catharine  the  title  of  Majesie  only 
without  the  addition  of  Imperiale, 
the  court  of  Russia  was  so  highly 
offended  at  the  incivility  as  to  refuse 
an  audience  to  Monsieur  Beausset  j 
stating,  as  a  ground  for  such  refusal, 
that,  as  this  title  had  already  been 
granted,  the  objection  to,  it  could 
now  be  construed  in  no  other  way 
than  as  a  personal  affront  to  the  em¬ 
press.  The  French  minister  alleged 
that  if  his  court  had  granted  it  be¬ 
fore  it  must  have  been  owing  rather 
to  an  oversight  in  the  office  than  to 
an  avowal  on  their  part ;  for  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  idiom  of  their 
language,  and  therefore  impossible  ; 
that  in  writing  they  never  say,  voire 
'majesie  imperiale  even  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  pf  Germany.  This  explanation, 
however  satisfactory  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  vanity  of  a  Frenchman, 
was  by  no  means  so  to  the  Russian 
court.  Its  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Prince  Galitzin,  was  instructed  to 
complain  of  the  indignity  that  was 
thus  offered  to  the  persop  of  his  so¬ 
vereign  ;  but  ail  the  satisfaction  he 
could  obtain  was  an  avowal  from  the 
Due  de  Choiseui,  that  although  the 
court  of  Versailles  had  no  objection 
to  allow  the  imperial  tide  to  the 
crown  of  Russia,  they  could  not 
possibly  in  writing  use  the  expres¬ 


sion  majeste  imperiale  without  wiD 
fully  consenting  to  corrupt  the  pu- 
rity  of  their  language  ;  on  which 
important  consideration  he  hoped 
the  court  of  St.  Petersbourg  would 
no  longer  insist  upon  it.  The  Due 
de  Choiseui  is  said  to  have  pushed 
his  pleasantry  on  tins  occasion  still 
farther  by  declaring,  when  speaking 
on  this  subject  a  few  days  after, 
t(  Quit  ne  pouvoit  pas  introduire 
“  dans  la  langue  Francoise  un  bar - 
“  barisme  en  fuveur  de  la  Russie ** 
The  effect  may  readily  be  imagined 
which  such  a  sarcasm  produced  on  a 
court  of  the  complexion  of  Russia, 
whose  sensibility  was  generally  less 
hurt  by  a  real  injury  than  by  the 
slightest  insult  on  its  pride.  Sir 
George  was  too  good  a  patriot  not  to 
take  every  due  advantage  of  this 
hostile  disposition  against  France. 
He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  prevail  on 
the  Russian  minister  to  discourage  as 
much  as  possible  the  predilection  of 
his  countrymen  for  French  customs, 
and  the  fashion  of  wearing  French 
silks  and  velvets  ;  and,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  temper  of  the  court,  the  em¬ 
press  was  easily  prevailed  upon  ta 
set  the  example.  Still,  however, 
there  was  a  general  sort  of  attach¬ 
ment  in  St.  Peterbourg  for  every 
thing  that  was  French,  and  from 
the  representations  of  the  embassa¬ 
dors  of  this  nation,  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  would  abate  of  its  obstinacy, 
and  condescend  even  to  sacrifice  the 
purity  of  the  French  language,  in 
order  to  carry  an  important  point 
with  Russia. 

“  k>ut  independent  of  all  these 
circumstances.  Sir  George  Macart¬ 
ney  had  seen  enough  of  Russia  to 
be  convinced  that  ail  its  efforts  to 
encourage  the  commerce  of  its  own 
subjects  would  prove  abortive  j  he 
knew,  from  the  temper  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  from  the  state  of  he? 
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ftavy,  her  dock-yards,  her  officers 

and  seamen,  that  there  was  not  the 

least  apprehension,  for  many  years 

to  come,  of  her  assuming  either  a 

naval  or  a  commercial  aspect  that 

could  possibly  give  to  England  the 

slightest  umbrage  or  jealousy.  The 

genius  of  Catharine  had  scarcely  yet 

began  to  operate  on  the  national 

character,  which  she  found,  as  it 

were,  in  a  state  of  inaction.  At 

that  time  it  might  fairly  have  been 

doubted,  whether  a  single  subject  in 

the  Russian  empire  had  ever  even  seen 

our  Navigation  Act,  or  had  any  more 

acquaintance  with  it  than  the  mere 

name.  f<r  An  act,”  says  Sir  George, 

which,  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 

“  bends  onlv  to  the  hands  of  its 
* 

“  master,  may  well  defy  the  exertion 
“  of  every  Muscovite  effort.” 

From  this  time  Sir  George  seems 
to  have  labored  with  unceasing  dili¬ 
gence  and  unexampled  assiduity  to 
carry  the  point,  which  his  superiors 
at  home  appeared  to  have  so  much 
at  heart.  But  every  application  was 
fruitless,  every  endeavour  vain,  to 
induce  Mr.  Panin  to  alter  his  senti¬ 
ments.  He  ventured  even  to  speak 
to  the  empress  herself  at  the  mas¬ 
querade  upon  the  subject,  and  al¬ 
most  went  on  his  knees  to  per¬ 
suade  her  into  compliance,  but  he 
found  her,  to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion  <<r  inflexible  even  beyond  a  wo- 
“  man’s  obstinacy  j”  and  he  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  that  it 
would  be  no  less  difficult  to  draw 
from  them  such  a  declaration  as  was 
required  than  “  to  count  the  billows 
ic  of  the  Baltic  or  number  the  trees 
“  in  the  forest  of  Onega.”  Still 
however  he  persevered  till  he  disco¬ 
vered  that  Mr.  Panin  had  actually 
received  orders  to  cancel  the  signa¬ 
tures,  and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  treaty  5  a  step  that  was  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  followed  by  a  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  declaration  given  by  the 


empress  Elizabeth  in  favor  of  the 
British  factory :  and  it  required  all 
his  powers  of  persuasion  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Panin  to  delay  the  execution 
of  this  violent  and  precipitate  mea¬ 
sure. 

<<r  He  now  proposed  that  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  reservation  in  favor  of 
Russia  should  be  left  out,  and  the 
treaty  newly  written  and  signed 
afresh.  As  the  omission  of  the  words 
tc  En  reciprocity  de  l' acts  de  naviga - 
“  tion  de  la  Grand  Bretagne"  made 
no  alteration  in  the  terms,  and  left 
Russia  free  to  make  what  laws  she 
might  think  fit  respecting  her  own 
commerce  and  navigation,  Mr.  Pa¬ 
nin  thought  there  could  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  the  empress, 
and  as  his  majesty’s  ministers  had 
taken  the  alarm  only  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Navigation  Act  by 
name,  it  was  not  probable  they  could 
start  any  objection  to  the  total  omis¬ 
sion  of  it.  Sir  George  therefore 
caused  the  treaty  to  be  written  our 
afresh  with  the  omission  and  sent  to 
England.  But  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James’s  acted  on  this  occasion  with 
more  than  Russian  obstinacy  5  it  re¬ 
quired  that  not  only  the  objection¬ 
able  words  but  the  whole  clause 
should  be  left  out.  Thus  three 
times  did  they  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  three  times  seat  back 
fresh  proposals. 

The  court  of  St.  Petersbourg  be¬ 
gan  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of 
England  so  trifling  on  the  subject  ot 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  so  re¬ 
pugnant  to  her  more  cherished 
schemes,  that  Catharine  determined 
to  break  off  ail  negotiation  for  the 
future,  and  with  this  view  gave  di¬ 
rections  for  an  ukase  to  be  prepared, 
revoking  the  declaration  of  the  em¬ 
press  Elizabeth  in  favor  of  British 
merchants,  to  be  published  as  soon 
as  the  first  British  ship  should  arrive 
at  Cronstadt.  In  vain  did  Sir  George 

endeavor 
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endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  empress  and  her  minister,  the 
advantages  which  Russia  would  de¬ 
rive  from  a  close  alliance  with  Eng¬ 
land.  But  vain  of  her  past  suc¬ 
cesses,  giddy  with  her  present  pros¬ 
perity,  blind  and  incredulous  to  the 
possibility  of  a  reverse,  both  the 
.empress  and  her  minister  seemed 
every  day  to  be  more  intoxicated 
with  pride,  more  contemptuous  to? 
ward  other  powers,  more  elated  with 
their  own.  tr  No  art,”  says  Sir 
George,  “  has  been  left  untried,  no 
“  argument  unenforced,  and  no  ef- 
ft  fort  unexerted.  All  that  my  own 
“  ingenuity  could  inspire,  the  na- 
f<  ture  of  the  subject  furnish,  or  the 
“  circumstances  of  the  times  sug- 
gest  to  me,  I  have  employed 
with  most  unshaken  attention, 
<f  the  most  unceasing  diligence  and 
*e  unremitted  assiduity.  But  this 
t(  court  has  listened  to  me  with  the 
**  most  provoking  phlegm,  and  the 
most  stoical  indifference.”  So 
painful  was  the  task  now  become 
that  in  one  of  his  public  letters  he 
observes,  “  Nothing  on  this  side  of 
€<  heaven  could  bribe  me  to  pass  the 
f(  last  six  months  over  again  :  mor- 
,£  titled  and  dejected  as  I  am,  I  have 
long  since  disclaimed  the  least 
e<  hopes  of  applause  for  any  minis- 
y‘  terial  endeavors,  however  judi- 
(<  ciously  conducted,  or  fortunately 
"  concluded  ;  persuaded  that  no- 
*f  thing  is  more  dangerous  than  to 
do  more  than  is  commanded,  and 
li  that  he  alone  is  secure  and  happy 
“  who  entrenches  himself  within 
■*  the  bounds  of  his  duty,  unambi- 
**  tious  of  the  renown  which  arises 
from  enterprising  boldness  or  suc- 
“  eessful  temerity.”  Such  however 
was  the  strength  of  his  zeal,  and 
such  his  eagerness  to  execute  his 
majesty’s  commands,  that  his  ardor 
neither  appears  to  have  cooled  by  re¬ 
peated  denials,,  nor  slackened  by  ill 


success ;  though  often  repulsed  ho 
still  returned  to  the  charge.  At  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Panin  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  the  same  invete¬ 
rate  objection  might  not  lay  against 
the  new  modelling  of  the  clause  ns 
against  its  total  omission  ;  and  with 
this  idea  he  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  folding  it  in  two  columns  he 
drew  on  the  first  the  clause  as  i 
originally  stood,  ;  *  in  the  opposite 

one  as  he  now  proposed  it  to  stand. 
To  his  great  astonishment  Mr.  Pa¬ 
nin  thought  the  alteration  admissible, 
but  could  not  undertake  to  say  any¬ 
thing  positively  until  he  had  seen 
the  empress.  After  keeping  it  six 
weeks  he  at  length  returned  it  with 
a  proposal  to  have  it  altered  in  the 
following  manner  ; 

Clause  as  proposed  by  Great  Britain. 

<{  Mais  alors  on  se  reserve  de  la 
part  des  deux  hautes  parties  con- 
tractantes  la  liberte  de  faire  dans 
l’interieur  tel  arrangement  particu- 
lier  qu’il  sera  trouve  bon  pour  en- 
courager  et  etendre  leur  navigation 
respective.” 

Clause  as  proposed  by  Russia. 

“  Mais  alors  chaque  haute  partie 
contractante  se  reserve  pour  elle  la 
liberte.  de  faire  dans  Pinterieur  de  ses 
etats,  tel  arrangement  particulier 
qu'elle  trouvera  bon  pour  encourager 
et  etendre  sa  propre  navigation.” 

In  this  as  in  other  instances  ths 
pride  of  Russia  sustained  itself  to 
the  end.  Mr.  Panin  remained 
obstinate  and  inflexible,  and  Sir 
George  found  it  expedient  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  vanity  and  obstinacy 
which  suggested  the  alteration  in 
the  words,  especially  as  there  wast 
none  in  the  sense.  Pie  then  de¬ 
manded  ne\y  full  powers  to  be  giver* 

ta 
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the  plenipotentiaries,  bat  was  an¬ 
swered  that  they  continued  to  act 
under  their  former  powers.  It  was 
useless  to  contend,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  for  him,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  “  to  heave  Pel  ion 
“  upon  Ossa  as  to  persbade  them 
4<  to  grant  a  new  power  to  the  com- 

V  missropers.”  Considering  there¬ 
fore  the  consequences  of  delay  he 
pnee  more,  as  he  ..observes,  <f  put 
*e  his  own  safety  on  the  cast  for  the 
f*  public  service,  and  signed  the 
ff  treaty  a  second  time.” 

“  Ihe  management  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  department  had  now  devolved 
>pon  Mr.  Conway,  from  whom  he 
length  received  his  majesty's  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  treaty,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  notification  of  Mr.  Stanley’s 
appointment  as  embassador  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  ot  St.  Petersbourg,  without 
however  the  least  intimation  whe- 
fhei  he  was  to  continue  as  minister 
Until  Mr.  Stanley’s  arrival,  remain 
in  that  capacity  alter  hjs  arrival,  or 
what  was  intended  with  regard  to 
his  future  destination,  fie  thought 
h  right  however  particularly  to  re¬ 
quest  that  Mr.  Stanley  might  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  very  pointed  instruc¬ 
tions,  to  inform  himself  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  ^  Conscious,”  says  he,  “  of 
.  f '  haying acted  in  all  things  entrusted. 

*  nay  care,  with  the  utmost  inte- 
Srdy>  vigilance,  and  activity,  hav- 

“  ing  exerted  every  talent  which 

*  nature  and  education  have  given 
/'  me  for  the  seryice  of  my  spve- 

reign  and  the  interest  of  the 
public,  ambitious  only  of  honest 
fi  fame,  I  present  myself  to  every 
4<  scrutiny,  convinced  of  being  able 
**  *9  prove,  that  no  man  in  my  si- 
*f  tuatipn  could  have  obtained  what 

V  r  have  dope,  convinced  that  you, 
f  bir,  apd  every  branch  of  admjnis- 

tration  will  ip  the  end  see  the 
Wrongest  reasons  for  approving 


<f  every  particular  of  rny  conduct.”—. 
Letter  from  Sir  George  Macartney, 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway ,  dated  Au¬ 
gust  2(3,  l?66. 

"From  this  period  till  the  month  of 
March  ip0'7 ,  he  remained  in  coniT 
plete  ignorance  as  to  the  time  of  Mr, 
Stanley’s  setting  out  and  of  his  own 
destination.  The  disappointments 
and  vexations  he  had  so  long  suffered 
had  a  severe  effect  on  his  health, 
and  he  had  the  additional  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  observing,  that  although  the 
personal  attentions  both  of  the  em¬ 
press  and  Mr.  Panin  continued  the 
same,  he  had  now  lost  all  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  confidence  of  the  latter. 
He  entreated  his  court  to  relieve  him 
from  so  embarrassing  a  situation,  by- 
sending  his  letters  of  recall,  that  he 
might  take  advantage  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  to  return  to  England. 
Fie  represented  the  state  of  his 
health  as  every  day  getting  worse, 
that  the  court  was  preparing  to  go 
toMosco,  where  all  the  foreign  mi¬ 
nisters  were  to  attend  it  j  that  after 
its  departure  he  could  be  of  no  use 
in  St.  Petersbourg,  where  he  would 
be  left  in  the  most  disagreeable,  and, 
for  a  public  minister,  in  a  most  ridi- 
lous  situation,  as  the  whole  court,  the 
senate,  and  all  the  principal  chance¬ 
ries  and  offices  were  to  be  removed 
to  Mosco.  Notwithstanding  these 
Statements  he  received  directions 
from  his  court  to  remain  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersbourg.  What  his  feelings  and 
sentiments  were  on  this  occasion  will 
best  appear  from  his  own  letters 
which  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

“  As  there  was  not  the  slightest 
•  hope  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance  without  admitting  the  Turk¬ 
ish  clause,  and  for  many  other  rea¬ 
sons  given  by  Sir  George  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway  ,•  and 
as  his  majesty’s  ministers  were  at 
length  convinced  thgt  his  remaining 
at  St.  Petersbourg,  while  an  embas¬ 
sador 
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sndor  was  expected,  could  answer  no 
good  purpose,  they  gave  him  per¬ 
mission  to  return  to  England  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  3  but  without 
any  letter  of  recall,  or  any  intima¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Stanley  was  about  to 
proceed.  Having  sent  his  secretary 
Mr.  Shirley,  as  charge  d Affaires 
to  Mosco,  he  left  Petersbourg  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  proceeding  by 
the  way  of  Stockholm  and  Got  ten- 
burgh  took  his  passage  at  the  latter 
for  England. 

“  There  was  an  idle  story  propa¬ 
gated  in  St.  Petersbourg  by  persons 
who  could  not  explain  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  remaining  behind, 
when  the  court  and  foreign  minis¬ 
ters  proceeded  to  Mosco,  that  Ca¬ 
tharine  had  instructed  her  embassa¬ 
dor  in  London  to  request  he  might 
be  recalled,  and  had  forbid  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  court.  Such  an  absur¬ 
dity  scarcely  requires  a  serious  refu¬ 
tation  3  but  if  any  proof  was  want¬ 
ing  of  the  continuance  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  attention  with  which  he 
was  honored  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  stay  in  Russia,  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Panin,  written  by 
command  of  the  empress  at  Mosco, 
is  alone  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ; 
e‘  Dans  le  moment  ou  je  lui  (l’im- 
peratrice)  ai  presente  vos  homages 
en  vous  congediant  de  sa  cour, 
“  j  ai  requ,  pour  vous.  Monsieur, 
les  assurances  les  plus  positives  de 
tc  sa  bienveillance,  et  je  vous  les  trans- 
“  mets  avec  un  contentement  qu’il 
“  vous  sera  facile  de  vous  represen- 
t(  ter.  Sa  majeste  imperiale  ne  veut 
tc  point  que  vous  partiez  sans  en  em- 
porter  une  marque  distinguee. 
te  La  mahiere  dont  vous  vous  con- 
“  gediez  sans  produire  de  lettres  de 
“  rappel,,  nous  engageant  a  vous 
a  considerer  toujours  comme  mi- 
“  nistre  actuel  aupres  de  notrecour, 
<<  vous  ifietes  pas  encore  dans  le  cas 


“  de  recevoir  le  present  d’etiq  unite 
<f  que  nous  faisons  aux  ministres, 
nous  le  renveyons  an  terns  c  ’  il 
doit  avoir  lieu.  Mais  indepen- 
tc  damment  de  se  present,  sa  ma- 
jeste  m’a  ordonne  de  vous  envoyer 
r‘  la  boete  que  j’ai  Phonneur  de 
“  joindre  ici,  comme  un  temoignage 
“  de  son  approbation  et  de  Pestime 
qu’elle  a  juge  que  vous  meritez. 
“  Trouvez  bon,  Monsieur,  que  mes 
<e  sentiments  particuliers  s’expri- 
“  ment  tous  daus  la  satisfaction  avec 
“  la  quelle  je  vois  ceux  de  ma  souve- 
“  raine.  Je  vous  demande  avec 
“  empressement  la  continuation  de 
votre  amitie,  et  vous  prie  de  croire 
“  que  Pattachment  que  je  vous  ai 
fC  voue  est  aussi  sincere  qu’inviola- 
i(  ble.”  The  mark  of  distinguished 
regard,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Panin’s 
letter,  was  a  present  from  the  em¬ 
press  of  a  very  magnificent  gold 
snuff-box  enriched  with  diamonds, 
in  value  about  six  hundred  pounds. 
As  to  their  wishing  his  recall  it  is 
contradicted  in  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Panin  in  the  above  extract, 
that  they  must  still  consider  him  as 
the  actual  minister  at  the  court  of 
Russia,  and  more  strongly  by  his 
subsequent  appointment  in  England 
as  embassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 

“  During  his  residence  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersbourg  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  rendering  very  signal  services  to 
Stanislaus  the  unfortunate  king  of 
Poland,  by  forwarding  his  views 
and  assisting  his  minister  count 
Rzewuski  to  discover  and  counter¬ 
act  the  mean  and  unjust  artifices  of 
the  kina:  of  Prussia  towards  that 
nation.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
those  services  Stanislaus  sent  him, 
in  17Gb,  the  ensigns  of  the  order 
of  the  White  Eagle,  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  permit 
him  to  accept.  At  the  same  time 
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they  were  accompanied  by  a  very 
handsome  letter  from  the  king  of 
Poland. 

“  Whether  before  his  return  to 
England  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s 
had  begun  to  reflect  on  the  impolicy 
of  removing  a  minister  who  had  con¬ 
cluded  a  just  and  satisfactory 
“  treaty  of  commerce,”  and  who 
stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  court  with  which  he  had  to  treat, 
or  whether  Mr.  Stanley,  on  con¬ 
templating  the  difficulties  which,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  have  to 
encounter  as  every  English  minister 
before  him  had  encountered,  does 
not  appear  :  but  shortly  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  London  Mr.  Stanley  gave  in 
his  resignation,  and  Sir  George 
Macartney  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him  as  embassa¬ 
dor  extraon  diary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  court  of  Russia.  Some 
particular  circumstances  however 
occurred,  and  were  followed  by 
other  engagements,  which  were 
likely  to  prevent  him  from  proceed¬ 
ing  on  his  embassy,  at  least  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time.  He  con¬ 


ceived  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
most  expedient  for  himself  and  the 
public  service  to  give  up  the  situa^- 
tion  at  once,  than  to  continue  to 
hold  it  while  any  uncertainty  re¬ 
mained  of  his  ever  being  able  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  it.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  he  acted  with  a  liberality 
which  is  not  usuallv  met  with 
among  public  men.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  large  sums  of  money  he  had 
expended  out  of  his  own  pocket  in 
the  public  service,  by  which  he 
contracted  a  debt  of  near  60001.  in 
order  to  support  his  ministerial  cha¬ 
racter,  he  voluntarily  and  without 
any  requisition  returned  the  warrants 
for  a  service  of  plate,  usually  granted 
to  embassadors,  the  equipage  mo¬ 
ney  and  every  other  emolument,  re¬ 
ceiving  no  advantage  of  any  kind 
from  his  appointment  except  their 
majesties  pictures,  which  he  parti¬ 
cularly  desired  he  might  be  allowed 
to  keep,  setting  thus  an  example  of 
disinterestedness,  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  this  country.” 
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THE  beneficial  effects  which 
were  immediately  experienc¬ 
ed  from  the  commutation  act,  whose 
operation  threw  almost  the  whole  of 
the  tea  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  East  India  Company,  were  at¬ 
tended  however  with  the  temporary 
disadvantage  of  draining  the  country 
of  its  bullion  to  makegood  the  large 
yearly  balances  in  favor  of  China, 
d  he  exportation  of  broad  cloths  and 
camblets,  of  lead,  tin,  and  some 
trifling  articles  of  manufacture,  to 
that  country,  kept  no  sort  of  pace 
i  with  the  vast  increase  in  the  impor- 
I  Nation  of  tea  :  but  it  was  conceived 
ISO;. 


that  if  a  new  market  could  be  open¬ 
ed  on  the  northern  part  of  the  coast 
of  that  extensive  empire,  a  new  and 
increased  demand  for  these  ai  tides, 
and  others  not  wanted  in  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces,  might  there  be  cre¬ 
ated,  and  thus  diminish  the  incon¬ 
venience  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  bullion.  Another  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  for  some  time  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  Couit  of 
Directors.  Their  commercial  con¬ 
cerns,  at  the  only  port  in  which  they 
were  permitted  to  carry  them  on, 
had  long  been  subject  to  many  in¬ 
convenient  and  humiliating  restric- 
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tions  *,  and  the  persons,  who  were 
occasionally  resident  there  to  ma¬ 
nage  their  concerns,  were  liable  to 
many  gross  impositions  and  indig¬ 
nant  usage.  This  kind  of  treatment, 
it  is  true,  was  exercised  in  common 
against  all  foreigners,  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  particular  were  cut  off  from 
any  hope  of  redress  to  their  griev¬ 
ances,  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  being  wholly  unknown  to  it  as 
the  avowed  subjects  of  any  sovereign. 
The  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Spa¬ 
nish,  and  the  Portuguese,  were  ei¬ 
ther  represented  by  the  missionaries 
of  their  respective  nations,  residing 
at  the  court  of  Pekin,  or  were 
known  from  occasional  embassies 
which  had  been  sent  to  that  court 
from  their  respective  sovereigns. 
But  the  English  were  a  set  of  ad¬ 
venturers  who  had  originally  forced 
their  way  into  the  trading  ports  of 
China,  and  were  known  only  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  Hung-mao  or 
red  pates,  which,  though  bestowed 
in  common  on  all  Europeans,  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  them. 

“  To  establish  therefore  a  more 
equal  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
creditable  intercourse  with  China, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
expediency  of  opening  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  court  of  Pekin  by 
means  of  an  embassy ;  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  more  liberal  and  exten¬ 
sive  scale  than  a  former  mission  en¬ 
trusted  to  Colonel  Cathcart  a  few 
years  before,  which  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  death  of  that  deserv¬ 
ing  officer,  before  he  reached  the 
point  of  his  destination.  Mr.  Dun- 
das  justly  concluded  that  if  such 
an  embassy  should  answer  no  other 
good  purpose  than  that  of  procuring 
a  due  respect  for  the  national  cha¬ 
racter,  and  protection  for  the  trad¬ 
ing  part  of  its  subjects  who  might 
vi  it  China,  the  expense,  would  not 
be  ill  bestowed.  rihe  time  was 


most  proper  for  such  an  undertake 
ing ;  for  England  was  then  at  peace 
with  the  whole  world.  It  was  a 
suitable  and  distinguished  attention 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  to  the  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  nation,  who, 
overlooking  the  Consideration  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  magnitude  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  omitted  no  probable  opportu¬ 
nity  of  extending  the  fame,  inter¬ 
course,  and  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  remotest  regions. 

“  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  entered  with 
becoming  spirit  into  the  views  of 
Mr.  Dundas.  The  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
per  person  to  fill  a  situation  so  new 
and  delicate  as  that  of  embassador  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  a  situation 
which,  from  its  nature,  required 
great  address,  strong  talent,  steady- 
perseverance,  and  inflexible  inte¬ 
grity,  was  not  however  thought  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fix  ;  he  who,  in  fact,  ori¬ 
ginated  the  embassy  had  coupled, 
with  the  first  suggestion.  Lord  Ma¬ 
cartney  as  the  only  person  capable  of 
undertaking  the  mission  with  a  pro¬ 
bability  of  success.  But  as  his  Lord- 
ship  had  not  yet  been  consulted,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  might  be 
inclined  to  accept  the  appointment. 
Having  however  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  to  refuse  no  public  employ¬ 
ment,  wherein  he  conceived  there 
was  a  probability  of  being  useful  to 
the  state,  he  felt  not  the  least  hesi¬ 
tation  in  acceding  to  the  proposal, 
but  with  this  single  condition  that, 
as  the  nature  of  the  employment  was 
altogether  new,  he  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  choice  of  the  several 
persons  attached  to  the  embassy,  as 
a  knowledge  of  their  characters  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  an  essential  point  to¬ 
wards  ensuring  its  success.  “  I  flat- 
“  ter  myself,”  says  he,  in  a  letter  tc 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  ot  the  7 tb 
January  1 79'i,  “  you  will  forgive  me 
“if  I  take  the  liberty  to  observe 

"  that 
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tf  that,  in  preparing  for  all  distant 
(C  expeditions,  one  ought  to  use  every 
£‘  precaution  for  ensuring  success  in 
sc  proportion  to* the  difficulties  of 
t(  finding  resources  against  accidents. 
(c  None  of  any  kind  happen  more 
£f  frequently  or  are  more  pernicious 
“  than  those  which  arise  from  dis- 
<c  union  among  the  persons  engaged 
£‘an  such  undertakings.  And  as 
u  none,  in  fact,  are  to  be  sent  in 
the  present  instance,  but  such  as 
tc  are  deemed  necessary  in  theprose- 
“  cution  of  it,  so  there  are  none  who 
“  might  not,  in  their  several  situa- 
<(  tions,  have  it  occasionally  in  their 
S(  power  by  a  perverse  spirit,  to  cause 
delay  or  throw  obstructions  in  the 
progress  of  the  business,  or,  at 
“  least,  to  render  it  more  irksome 
and  embarrassing.  Such  a  spirit 
tr  often  breaks  forth  where  the 
<c  source  of  authority  is  too  far  re* 
Si  moved  to  check  it  in  time,  or  to 
“  punish  those  who  are  actuated  by 
f(  it,  and  substitute  others  in  their 
“  room  ;  bat  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
<f  take  place  in  men  whom  a  sense 
“  of  gratitude  for  their  appoint* 
£f  ments  attaches  to  him  with  whom 
ff  it  is  their  duty  to  concur.”  The 
truth  was,  that  a  secretary  of  em¬ 
bassy  had  been  recommended  from 
a  very  high  quarter,  which  made  his 
Lordship  deem  it  expedient  to  start 
the  above  objection  to  a  stranger, 
having  already  determined  in  his 
own  mind,  that  his  confidential 
friend  and  former  secretary.  Sir 
George  Staunton,  should  accompany 
him  on  this  new  and  interesting 
mission.  “  But,”  says  he,  “  were 
f<  Sir  George  Staunton  out  of  the 
*c  question,  1  doubt  whether  it  would 
*e  be  in  my  power  to  gratify  any  of 
(<  those  who  have  applied,  as  there 
are  some  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
have  been  nearly  connected  in  the 
course  of  my  public  employments, 
**  during  a  space  of  twenty-eight 


“  years,  a  neglect  of  whom,  on  such 
an  occasion,  would  be  equally  un- 
(<  just  in  meand  unmerited  by  them 3 
especially  as  I  have  never  had  cre- 
“  dit  with  government  to  obtain  the 
smallest  favour  for  any  of  them.” 
To  which  Mr.  Dundas  with  great 
candour  and  pleasantry,  observed, 

“  A  secretary  in  my  opinion  is  no 
more  a  subject  of  recommendation 
than  a  wrife  is,  and  in  this,  as  well 
“  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  ar- 
“  rangement,  I  mean  to  give  one 
“  uniform  answer — -that  I  will  re- 
commend  nobody.” 
ff  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more 
Battering  to  Lord  Macartney  than, 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr, 
Dundas  on  this  occasion. 

“  The  salary  recommended  was  so 
liberal,  that  a  governor-general  of 
Bengal  might  not  have  been  offend¬ 
ed  wkh  the  offer.  It  was  fixed  at 
15,0001.  a  year,  on  the  ground  that 
his  Lordship  ought  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  at  an  inferior  salary  to  what 
he  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  those 
regions,  especially  as  his  new  office 
of  embassador  extraordinary  to  Pe¬ 
kin  neither  was  inferior  in  dignity 
nor  exposed  to  less  difficulty  or  dan¬ 
ger,  or  less  likely  to  call  for  the  ex¬ 
ertion,  in  this  first  essay,  of  talents 
and  address,  than  his  former  em¬ 
ployment  of  president  of  Fort  St. 
George.  Nor  did  such  salary,  con¬ 
siderable  as  it  was,  bear  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  emoluments  of  some  ot 
the  Company’s  servants  in  India, 
which  the  difference  between  their 
rank  and  situation  and  the  rank  and 
situation  of  an  embassador,  would 
seem  naturally  to  point  out.  Not 
only  every  person  in  the  civil  de¬ 
partment  of  the  embassy  was  the 
choice  of  Lord  Macartney,  but  the 
officers  of  the  guard  were  likewise  of 
his  nomination.  The  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  then  Lord  Chatham, 
U'X  allowed 
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allowed  him  to  select  whatever  ship 
of  sixty-four  guns  then  in  commis¬ 
sion  he  might  think  proper,  and 
also  to  mention  the  captain  he 
wished  to  command  her,  and,  by  a 
singular  indulgence,  that  captain 
was  permitted  to  appoint  his  own 
officers.  The  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  by  whom  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  embassy  was  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  made  no  difficulty  in  leaving 
to  his  judgment  the  selection  of  the 
valuable  presents  intended  for  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  they  permit¬ 
ted,  at  his  request,  one  of  the  finest 
ships  in  their  service,  the  Hindos- 
tan,  to  accompany  the  embassy,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  vessel  which 
they  purchased  as  a  tender.  In 
short,  it  was  impossible  for  any  ap¬ 
pointment  to  be  conferred  under 
circumstances  more  agreeable  and 
flattering  than  was  that  of  embassa¬ 
dor  extraordinary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  the  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  the  emperor  of  China. 

“  Lord  Macartney,  on  his  part, 
from  the  moment  the  expedition 
was  opened  to  him,  gave  to  it  his 
whole  mind  and  attention,  “  I  have 
“  resolved,”  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  “  all  the  advantages 
that  may  result  to  the  public,  and 
“  the  disappointments  which  I  may 
“  meet  with  myself.  From  the 
(<  first  I  feel  the  highest  anticipated 
“  satisfaction,  and  the  latter,  when 
“  they  happen,  I  am  prepared  to 
<f  suffer. 

“  Non  ulla  laborum 

“  Tn  terrisnova  mi  facies,inopinave  sunset 
*  Omnia  prrecepi,  atque  animo  mecum 
“  ante  per  regis.” 

As  it  would  have  been  a  fruit¬ 
less  endeavor  to  search  for  a  person 
in  England  who  possessed  the  least 
knowledge  that  could  be  useful  in 
the  Chinese  language.  Sir  George 
Staunton  set  off  for  Paris  without 
delav,  in  the  hone  of  finding  there 

v  J  *  O 


some  one  qualified  for  the  office  of 
interpreter,  or,  in  case  of  failure,  to 
obtain  information  from  the  society 
of  the  Missions  Etrangeres  respect¬ 
ing  the  most  probable  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  one  elsewhere.  Here  he  was 
recommended  to  proceed  to  Naples, 
where  the  society  De  Propaganda 
Fide  were  known  to  receive  occa¬ 
sionally  young  Chinese,  sent  over 
by  the  missionaries  with  a  view  to 
their  being  instructed  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages. 
After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  heads  of  the  college  in  ventur¬ 
ing  to  trust  their  neophytes  to  the 
care  of  heretics.  Sir  George  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  two 
native  Chinese  who,  having  finished 
their  instruction,  and  taken  the  or- 
der  of  priesthood,  wrere  preparing 
to  return  to  their  own  country. — 
These  two  men  readily  engaged  their 
services  as  interpreters  to  the  em¬ 
bassy,  and  two  others,  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  getting  to  China, 
followed  their  companions  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  were  accommodated  with 
a  passage  in  the  Hindostan. 

“  As  it  was  thought  proper  to 
give  notice  to  the  court  of  China  of 
the  approach  of  the  embassy,  Lord 
Macartney  suggested  that  a  king's 
consul  should  proceed  to  Canton  for 
that  purpose ;  a  proposal  which 
created  some  little  alarm  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  lest  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  this  nature  might  interfere 
with  their  patronage  ;  it  was  settled 
therefore  that  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners  in  their  own  service,  who 
were  about  to  be  sent  out  to  make 
some  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
the  Company,  should,  at  the  same 
time,  announce  the  intended  em¬ 
bassy.  The  two  chairs  seemed 
anxious  likewise  that  his  Lordship 
should  apply  to  their  supercargoes  at 

Canton 
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Canton  for  information,  adding, 
that  the  only  chance  of  success  in 
the  embassy  would  arise  from  a  per¬ 
fect  previous  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
customs,  and  manners  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ;  to  which  Lord  Macartney 
could  not  avoid  observing,  “  that 
there  was  something  discouraging 
“  in  the  observation  of  the  chairman 
“  and  deputy  chairman,  that  the 
“  only  chance  of  success  must  arise 
(<  from  a  perfect  previous  know- 
“  ledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
ft  manners  of  the  Chinese  3  because 
“  I  fear,”  says  he,  “  that  it  cannot 
i(  be  acquired  from  the  supercargoes 
“  and  others  who  have  resided  at. 

Canton,  and  with  whom  a  per- 
“  sonal  communication  is  recom- 
mended,  for  I  have  not  been  able 
f*'  to  discover  any  of  them  now  liv- 
ing  who  had  ever  penetrated  into 
“  the  country  above  a  mile  from  the 
“  suburbs  ;  few  of  them  have  ever 
“  been  in  the  city  itself,  and  not  one 
ie  of  them  has  had  the  industry  or 
“  curiosity  to  acquire  the  language.” 
Upon  the  whole  however  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
while  naturally  jealous  lest  the  em¬ 
bassy  might  in  some  shape  or  other 
affect  their  rights  and  privileges,  be¬ 
haved  with  great  liberality  3  and 
they  declared,  “  that  the  very  able 
tf  and  honorable  manner  in  which 
*■  his  Lordship  had  ever  conducted 
“  himself  towards  the  Company 
“  would  justify  every  degree  of  con- 
“  fi deuce  which  they  could  place  in 
<(  an  individual.” 

<<r  The  difficulty  of  finding  inter¬ 
preters  being  removed,  the  presents 
in  a  train  of  preparation,  and  the 
Lion  man  of  war  and  Hindustan 
Indiaman  in  a  state  of  readiness. 
Lord  Macartney,  on  the  3d  May 
received  his  appointment  of 
embassador  extraordinary  and  pleni¬ 
potentiary  from  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  emperor  of  China, 


and  the  same  day  was  sworn  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  council  at  St. 
James’s  :  and  on  the  28th  June  fol¬ 
lowing,  his  majesty,  by  privy  seal 
at  St.  James’s,  and  by  patent  at 
Dublin  the  1st  day  of  August  fol¬ 
lowing,  was  pleased  further  to  ad¬ 
vance  him  to  the  title  of  Viscount 
Macartney  of  Dervock  in  the  county 
of  Antrim. 

But,  notwithstanding  every  ex¬ 
ertion  that  could  be  made,  the  ships 
were  not  in  readiness  to  proceed  till 
the  month  of  September,  on  the 
26'th  of  which  they  sailed  from  Spit- 
head.  The  detailed  account  of  their 
progress,  and  the  honorable  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  embassador  at  the  va¬ 
rious  places  which  they  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  touch  at  on  the  voyage,  have 
already  been  made  public  in  Sir 
George  Staunton’ s  Authentic  Account 
of  the  Embassy.  It  is  therefore  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  repeat  those  parti¬ 
culars  3  and  the  embassador’s  own 
journal,  contains  so  accurate  arid  cir¬ 
cumstantial  an  account  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  transactions,  negotiations,  and 
remarks,  from  the  moment  he  came 
in  sight  of  China  till  the  day  of  his 
departure  from  it,  that  any  abridg¬ 
ment  of  it  in  this  place  would  be 
wholly  superfluous.  A  few  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  nature  of  a  China 
embassy  may  not  however  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  those  who  shall  be 
concerned  in  any  future  mission  to 
the  court  of  Pekin. 

“  In  making  preparations  for  this 
new  and  extraordinary  embassy  to  a 
court  and  people,  whose  manners 
and  customs  were  entirely  unknown 
to  Englishmen,  the  best,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  oply  information  to  guide 
their  proceedings,  was  sought  for 
among  the  voluminous  writings  of 
the  French  missionaries.  The  ac¬ 
counts  furnished  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  these  men  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary 
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traordinary  taste  prevailing,  at  the 
court  of  China  for  the  sciences  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  for 
astronomy  and  experimental  philo¬ 
sophy.  It  was  natural  therefore 
that  Lord  Macartney  should  provide, 
among  other  presents,  some  valua¬ 
ble  instruments  of  different  kinds, 
and  of  the  latest  improvements.  On 
delivering  these  articles  however  to 
those  who  were  appointed  to  the 
care  and  management  of  them,  it 
was  presently  discovered  that  the 
taste,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  now 
completely  worn  out.  A  large  pla¬ 
netarium  of  curious  and  intricate 
'  workmanship,  which  to  a  poor 
German  mechanic  had  cost  the  la¬ 
bor  and  thought  of  twenty  years, 
and  to  the  East  India  Company  the 
expense  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds — -the  largest  and  most  per¬ 
fect  glass  lens  that  perhaps  was  ever 
fabricated— orreries,  transit  instru¬ 
ments,  reflecting  and  refracting  te¬ 
lescopes,  theodolites,  air-pumps, 
electrical  machines,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  apparatus  for  assisting  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  illustrate  the  principles  of 
science — were  all  lost  and  thrown 
away  upon  the  ignorant  Chinese, 
who  immediately  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  embassador  are  said  to 
have  piled  them  up  in  one  of  the 
lumber-rooms  of  Yuen-min-yuen. 
IN  ot  more  successful  were  the  va¬ 
rious  specimens  of  elegance  and 
art  displayed  in  the  choicest  exam¬ 
ples  of  British  manufactures.  The 
impression  which  the  contemplation 
of  such  articles  seemed  to  make  on 
the  minds  of  the  courtiers  was  that 
alone  of  jealousy  and  if  the  no¬ 
velty  or  beauty  of  some  of  those 
samples  seemed  to  force  their  ad¬ 
miration,  they  were  mindful  to  sup¬ 
press  any  appearance  of  it,  and  to 
view  them,  in  the  presence  of  the 
English,  with  all  the  indifference 
and  composure  of  men,  who  are  in 


the  daily  and  familiar  habit  of  see¬ 
ing  things  of  the  same  kind.  Such 
conduct  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  a  kind  of  state  policy,  which  dis¬ 
courages  the  introduction  ot  all  no¬ 
velties,  that  the  subjects  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  China  may  not  be  tempted 
to  entertain  an  higher  opinion  of  the 
talent  and  ingenuity  of  foreigners 
than  of  themselves  j  and  so  deeply 
are  they  rooted  in  self-conceit,  that 
the  emperor  of  China  has  little  to 
apprehend  in  this  respect ;  his  cour¬ 
tiers  are  well  acquainted  with  that 
tacit  species  of  insolence  which  is 
sometimes  assumed,  not  exclusively 
by  them,  as  a  cover  for  ignorance. 
It  will  be  prudent  therefore,  on  any 
future  occasion,  to  send  out  such  ar¬ 
ticles  only  m  the  shape  of  presents 
(for  presents  are  indispensable)  as 
will  be  considered  of  real  solid  va¬ 
lue  by  the  Chinese  5  such  as  will 
neither  offend  their  pride,  nor  be 
thrown  away  upon  their  ignorance  : 
their  effect  will  be  greater  while  the 
expense  will  be  less.  Gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  for  instance,  are  metals  whose 
value  are  not  better  known  to  the 
Jews  than  to  the  Chinese,  and  will 
be  acceptable  to  them  under  any 
shape.  Derbyshire  spars  and  red 
coral  are  articles  that  rank  high  in 
their  estimation  5  and  broad  cloths, 
kerseymeres,  and  camblets,  to  the 
manufacture  of  which  they  set  up 
no  pretensions,  are  in  great  demand 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Watches 
and  musical  clocks  may  serve  as  pre¬ 
sents  5  but  the  market  has  for 
some  time  been  overstocked  with 
them. 

The  humiliating  ceremonial  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Chinese  court  from  all 
embassadors  has  generally  led  to  dis¬ 
cussions  in  which,  except  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Lord  Macartney,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  never  faded  to  carry  their 
point.  And  though  such  discus¬ 
sions  may  not  materially  affect  the 
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issue  of  the  negotiations,  it  would 
be  as  well  perhaps  to  avoid  them,  if 
possible,  were  it  only  to  keep  the 
agents  of  the  court  in  good  humor. 
If  it  be  thought  too  degrading  to  sub- 
in  it  to  a  ceremonial  which  the  em- 
perorhimself  is  obliged  to  go  through 
several  times  in  the  year  before  the 
person  of  his  mother,  if  she  be  liv¬ 
ing,  and  before  the  manes  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  and  from  which  no  creature 
in  the  whole  empire  is  exempt, 
some  means  should  be  devised  for 
evading  a  ceremony,  with  which  a 
reluctance  to  comply  will  always  be 
construed  into  disrespect  for  the  so¬ 
vereign.  The  instructions  of  Lord 
Macartney  left  it  to  his  own  discre¬ 
tion  to  devise  such  means  as  might 
be  satisfactory  to  the  court  of  China, 
without  compromising  the  honor  of 
his  sovereign  or  the  dignity  of  his 
embassador  :  the  plan  succeeded  j 
but  a  person  of  less  address  and  ma¬ 
nagement  might  have  found  himself 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
This  offensive  ceremonial  might  per¬ 
haps  be  avoided  if,  in  the  embassa¬ 
dor’s  credentials  it  were  observed, 
that  his  majesty  had  particularly  in¬ 
structed  him  to  approach  the  throne 
of  China  with  the  same  ceremonial 
of  respect  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
appear  before  himself.  Such  an  in¬ 
struction  from  the  sovereign  to  his 
embassador  might  probably  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  those  who  are  taught  to 
consider  the  will  of  the  prince  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  missionaries  have  pretended 
that  all  the  presents  carried  by  em¬ 
bassadors  to  the  court  of  China  are 
considered  there  as  voluntary  offer¬ 
ings  of  tribute  to  the  emperor.  Such 
an  idea  is  not  likely  to  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  a  high  spirited  Eng¬ 
lishman  justly  proud  ot  ihe  honor  of 
his  country  5  but  it  is  an  idea  that 
fas  been  adopted  without  examina¬ 


tion  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
fact.  The  inscription  on  the  fags  of 
the  vessels  were  translated  by  the 
interpreter  to  Lord  Macartney’s  em¬ 
bassy,  who  had  learned  his  Euro¬ 
pean  language  from  the  dictionaries 
of  the  missionaries,  by  “  The  Eng- 
“  lish  Embassador  hearing  Tribute 
“  to  the  Emperor  of  China.”  By 
examining  the  literal  signification  of 
the  two  characters  which  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  been  pleased  to  trans- 
late  into  bearing  tribute,  it  will  be 
found  they  have  no  such  meaning  j 
and  that  there  is  not  in  reality  the 
least  necessity  for  objecting  to  this 
display  of  such  flags  by  which  the 
vanity  of  the  Chinese  nation  is  flat¬ 
tered  at  a  very  trifling  expence  to 
another, 

te  One  great  object  of  Lord  Ma¬ 
cartney’s  instructions  was  to  gain  an 
establishment  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  on  some  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  China,  or  on  some  of  the 
numerous  islands  that  are  scattered 
over  the  Yellow  Sea.  However  de¬ 
sirable  such  an  object  might  have 
been,  a  request  of  this  nature  was 
not  likely  to  be  complied  with  at 
that  time.  Many  persons  were  still 
living  in  China,  and  one  of  some 
rank  had  intercourse  with  the  em¬ 
bassy,  in  whose  recollection  were 
still  fresh  those  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  English  character, 
which  caused  their  expulsion  from  % 
one  of  those  very  islands  where,  in 
their  early  intercourse  with  China, 
they  had  been  permitted  to  hold  a 
factory.  Other  nations  of  Europe 
were  known  to  the  Chinese  by  their 
services,  and  had  received  rewards 
for  those  services  5  the  English  were 
known  only  by  their  broad  cloths 
and  their  bravery  5  for  the  very  first 
of  their  connection  with  China  was 
brought  about  by  forcing  their  way, 
in  spite  of  forts  and  ships  of  war,  to 
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the  city  of  Canton.  The  Dutch,  in 
return  for  their  assistance  in  destroy¬ 
ing  a  powerful  pirate,  were  allowed 
to  erect  commercial  establishments 
at  Aimoi,  and  on  the  island  of  For¬ 
mosa  ;  the  Portuguese  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  very  slender  services 
were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the 
strong  and  almost  impregnable  pe¬ 
ninsula  of  Macao  3  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  no  services  to  plead  that 
could  reasonably  entitle  them  to 
any  such  favors.  But  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself  the 
endeavor  to  open  a  northern  market 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  as  such  a 
measure  would  be  attended  with  in¬ 
finite  advantage  to  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  Few  of  the  articles  that 
are  imported  into  Canton  find  their 
way  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  such  as  do  arrive  there 
bear  prices  so  extravagant  as  to  ope¬ 
rate  almost  to  their  exclusion.  The 
true  spirit  of  trade  is  but  little  un¬ 
derstood  in  China  3  it  is  carried  on 
by  barter  for  other  goods  or  for  bul¬ 
lion  3  no  system  of  credit  has  ever 
been  established  for  facilitating  dis¬ 
tant  intercourse.  In  fact,  the  mer¬ 
chant  of  Canton  has  no  direct  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  merchant  of 
Pekin  :  every  article  imported  into 
the  former  must  pass  through  seve¬ 
ral  intermediate  hands,  and  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  as  many  profits  before  it  can 
reach  the  latter.  If  therefore  per¬ 
mission  could  be  obtained  to  land 
our  cargoes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho  in  the  gulph  of  Pe-tche-lee , 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  British  manufactures  in 
Pekin  alone  would,  at  least,  be  equal 
to  the  present  consumption  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire. 

‘‘If  however  these  solid  adv  antages 
were  not  obtained  by  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney’s  embassy,  it  was  at  least  pror 


ductive  of  other  important  results 
that  amply  compensated  the  very 
moderate  expense  occasioned  by  the 
undertaking,  which,  instead  of  half 
a  million  sterling,  as  was  ridicu¬ 
lously  supposed,  did  not  exceed  in 
the  whole  SO,OGOl.  By  this  em¬ 
bassy  the  British  character  became 
better  known  to  the  Chinese,  and 
protection  and  respect  were  obtained 
for  the  British  subjects  resident  at 
Canton.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
Macartney  they  have  since  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  address  their  complaints 
personally  or  by  letter  to  the  viceroy, 
whom  before  they  could  never  ap¬ 
proach  but  through  the  channel  of 
the  Hong  merchants,  who  are  ge¬ 
nerally  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  the  grievances  of  which  they  had 
to  complain.  By  the  interposition 
of  Lord  Macartney’s  good  offices 
many  trifling  but  teasing  inconve¬ 
niences  and  impediments  were  done 
away,  and  some  more  serious  ex¬ 
tortions  removed.  A  considerable 
increase  in  the  demand  for  broad 
cloths,  from  specimens  circulated 
through  the  country,  immediately 
followed  the  embassy.  It  opened 
an  amicable  correspondence  between 
his  majesty  and  the  emperor  of 
China,  which  has  continued  ever 
since,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  ultimately  produce  those  ad¬ 
vantages  that  were,  perhaps  unrea¬ 
sonably,  expected  to  spring  up  at 
once  on  the  first  intercourse.  It 
furnished  means  to  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  nation,  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  considered  as  an  al¬ 
most  hopeless  undertaking.  This 
alone  will  prove,  and  indeed  has 
proved,  an  invaluable  acquisition, 
by  enabling  us  to  communicate  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  Chinese  government, 
and  not  through  the  channel  of  the 

missionaries. 
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missionaries,  who,  from  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  our  national  religion,  are  in¬ 
spired  with  a  national  hatred  against 
us,  and  are  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  occasion  to  do  us  an  injury. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  of  the  late 
embassy,  they  impressed  the  court 
with  an  idea  that  our  religion  was 
the  same  as  their  own,  and  that  the 
embassador  was  no  doubt  instructed 
to  make  proselytes  in  China  as  well 
as  themselves,  a  circumstance  which 
the  emperor  thought  not  unworthy 
to  notice  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of 
JEngland.  By  the  mission  to  China 
we  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  hitherto 
u  nvisited  by  European  ships,  and  of 
the  wide  gulph  of  Pe-tche  lee  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to 
the  capital  ;  it  furnished  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  those  who  composed  it  of 
travelling  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  through  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire  ;  and  it  has  been  the  means  of 
making  us  somewhat  better  informed 
of  the  real  character  of  the  Chinese 
nation,  which  has  been  most  extrava¬ 
gantly  misrepresented.  These  were 


advantages  which,  few  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny,  were  obtained  by  the 
embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  to  the 
court  of  China. 

It  was  his  Lordship’s  intention, 
had  not  the  war  broken  out,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  court  of  Japan,  a  nation 
concerning  which  our  information  is 
still  more  confined  than  that  of 
China:  but,  having  justly  considered 
that  the  protection  of  a  convoy  of 
the  value  of  several  millions  was  pa¬ 
ramount  to  the  doubtful  success  of 
an  experiment,  he  sacrificed  his  in¬ 
clination  to  his  duty,  and  determin¬ 
ed  to  bring  home  the  China  fleet  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  Lion.  On 
the  17-th  March  she  left  the  coast  of 
China,  and  on  the  5th  September 
1794,  Lord  Macartney  landed  at, 
Portsmouth,  where  he  had  the  gra¬ 
tification  to  find  that,  in  his  absence 
from  England,  he  had  not  been  for¬ 
gotten  by  his  sovereign,  who,  by  pa¬ 
tent  at  Dublin  dated  the  1st  of 
March  1794,  had  been  pleased  to 
advance  him  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Macartney  in  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim.” 
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T  ORD  MACARTNEY,  on  his 
I  A  return  from  his  travels  on  the 
continent,  was  considered  among  the 
handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
young  men  of  the  day.  His  fea¬ 
tures  were  regular  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  his  complexion  wore  the 
glow  of  health,  and  his  countenance 
was  open,  placid,  and  agreeable.  T  his 
description  appears  to  be  correct  from 
the  concurring  reseinblanceof  two  or 

O 

three  portraits  that  were  painted  he- 
forehis  leaving  England  on  his  embas¬ 
sy  to  the  court  of  Russia,  one  of  which 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  now  in  the 


possession  of  Major-general  Benson, 
a  near  relation  of  his  lordship.  The 
portrait  at  the  head  of  this  volume* 
from  a  full  length  drawing  by  Mr. 
Edridge,  in  his  65th  year,  is  per¬ 
haps  as  strong  a  character  as  the  pen¬ 
cil  is  capable  of  producing.  From 
these  two  portraits  it  would  appear 
that  so  great  an  alteration  had  been 
made  in  his  features  in  the  lapse  of 
near  40  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  to  dangers, »  difficul¬ 
ties,  anxieties,  and  mortifications, 
to  severe  and  repeated  attacks  of 

sickness^ 
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sickness,  and  an  unremitting  appli¬ 
cation  to  business,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  trace  any  resemblance 
between  them.  His  person  was 
somewhat  above  the  middle  size  and 
rather  corpulent 3  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  it  must  have  been  power¬ 
ful  and  athletic  3  his  manners  were 
engaging,  and  his  carriage  easy  but 
dignified 3  in  conversation  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  a  liable,  cheerful,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  3  he  possessed  all  the  dignity 
of  the  old  school  without  its  stiffness 3 
and  heretained  in  his  dress,  the  fashion 
of  which  for  the  last  forty  years  of 
his  life  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  undergone  any  change  ;  in  his* 
person  he  was  always  remarkably 
neat.  Although  the  public  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney  has,  it 
is  presumed,  sufficiently  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
pages,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
subjoin  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
characteristics  by  which  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished,.  and  of  the  general  opi¬ 
nions  which  swayed  his  conduct. — 
We  have  seen  that  his  perseverance 
and  address  were  amply  put  to  the 
test  in  Russia  3  his  indefatigable  ap¬ 
plication  to  business  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  turbulent  assembly  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  the  good  effects  of  his 
conciliating  disposition,  his  zeal  and 
courage  were  sufficiently  manifested 
in  his  government:  of  Grenada  3  but 
India  was  the  touchstone  to  try  his 
sterling  merit  3  and  he  was  proof  to 
the  test.  It  has  been  observed,  ma¬ 
liciously  enough,  that  every  man  has 
his  price  3  but  if  this  satire  on  hu¬ 
man  nature  were  strictly  true,  taken 
in  its  greatest  latitude,  it  must  how¬ 
ever  be  allowed  that  a  few  public 
men  do  now  and  then  appear  on  the 
stage,  whose  price,  at  least,  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  ascertained.  One  of  those 
few  was  Lord  Macartney.  The 
whole  revenues  of  the  Carnatic, 
which  were,  in  fact,  at  his  com- 
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mand,  with  the  fee  simple  of  Ben-* 
gal  added  to  them,  could  not  have 
bribed  him  to  swerve  one  inch  from 
his  public  duty.  That  wealth  which 
is  able  to  purchase  power,  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  honors,  and  without 
which  they  are  rarely  attainable,  had 
no  temptatiqn  for  him.  ‘c  I  think,” 
says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hillsbo¬ 
rough,  ce  I  am  now  worth  about 
10,0001.  more  than  when  I  arrived 
“  in  India,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  I 
“  might  have  been  easily  worth  ten 
“times  the  sum,  if  1  pleased,  with-* 
out  any  reproaches  hut  those  of 
my  own  conscience.”  In  fact,  the 
system  of  corruption  is  so  well  es-» 
tablished  in  India,  that  those  who 
are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  source  of  wealth  run  very  little 
risk  of  detection.  No  blame  was 
ever  thrown  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
on  any  of  Lord  Macartney’s  prede-r 
cessors  for  taking  his  money  3  but 
torrents  of  abuse  were  poured  out 
against  his  Lordship,  because  he 
would  not  take  it.  It  was  a  maxim 
with  him  that  plain  dealing  and 
clean  hands  will  always  be  in  the 
end  an  overmatch  for  artifice  and 
dishonesty  3  the  truth  of  which  be 
had  frequent  occasion  to  put  to  the 
test.  Nothing  indeed  could  have 
supported  him  in  the  line- of  con¬ 
duct  he  pursued  in  India,  against  the 
intrigues,  the  duplicity,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  corruption  which  surrounded 
him,  but  an  unsullied  integrity,  ane 
an  inflexible  firmness.  Never  per¬ 
haps  was  the  mens  eonseia  recti  more 
eminently  displayed  than  in  the  ar¬ 
duous  struggles  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  in  his  government  of  Ma¬ 
dras.  But  conscious  of  standing 
upon  high  and  solid  ground,  perhaps 
on  such  as  few,  if  any,  ever  stood 
before  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he 
maintained  hff  elevated  position  with 
the,  most  perfect  calmness  in  himself 
though  surrounded  by  turbulence 

and 
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and  agitation.  Like  the  proud  rock 
:  dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
he  remained  unsullied  and  unshaken 
in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  corruption. 
For  the  purity  of  his  conduct  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  little  merit.  f<  Let  it  not  be 
“  supposed/'  says  he,  “  that  the 
"  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  in- 
“  tegrity  which  governs  my  actions 
lc  arises  from  any  heroic  virtue  or 
“  better  motives  than  those  which 
'''actuate  the  generality  of  man- 
fe  kind.  I  am  free  to  confess  I  have 
"  a  stronger  passion  than  for  the  love 
“  of  wealth-— to  reinstate  India  in 
"  its  former  glory  would  give  me 
"  more  pride  and  satisfaction  than  I 
“  should  be  able  to  derive  from  ten 
"  times  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
"  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bad  calculation  in  the 
"  accounts  of  the  world  to  sacrifice 
“  reputation  for  any  increase  of  for- 
“  tune.  Such,”  continues  he,  “  is 
“  the  opinion  of  one  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  who  has  had  it  twenty  times 
“  in  his  power  to  make  a  large  for- 
" tune,  and  yet  never  has  had  it  in 
"his  thoughts.”  For  the  usual 
modes  that  are  practised  in  India  to 
obtain  wealth,  he  entertained  the 
most  sovereign  contempt.  "  Not- 
"  withstanding  the  indignation  I  feel, 
fe  I  am  really,”  says  he,  "  some- 
"  times  diverted  with  some  of  these 
“  woodcocks,  who  thrust  their  bills 
"  into  the  ground,  shut  their  eyes, 
"  and  then  think  nobody  sees  them.” 
He  used  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  not 
been  in  India  knows  mankind  but  by 
halves ,  and  that  he  who  has  been  th  e  re, 
knows  mankind,  alas  !  but  too  mu;  b. 

"  Few  men  perhaps  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  more  real  disinterestedness 
than  Lord  Macartney.  The  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  public  service  required 
his  attention,  every  personal  consi¬ 
deration  seemed  to  vanish.  Fie  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  furnish  his  own 
money,  and  the  extent  of  his  credit, 
fo relieve  the  public  necessities,  which 


in  India  he  saw  occasion  to  employ 
in  more  than  one  instance.  "  Every 
"  private  concern,”  says  he,  "  ap- 
"  pears  to  me  at  this  moment  of  the 
(C  least  consideration.  I  cheerfully 
“  leave  to  the  chance  of  a  very  di,-~ 
"  taut  day  the  retrieval  of  my  own 
"  affairs.  I  feel  no  uneasiness  but 
"  for  my  friends  who,  upon  deceit.- 
“  ful  representations,  have  accom- 
e *  panied  me  to  this  country,  and 
<e  given  up  better  prospects  else- 
"  where.”  In  another  place,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  "  that  I  was  disinterested  so 
"  as  no  other  man  excepting  per- 
"  haps  Sir  John  Clavering,  is  well 
"  known.  I  have  been  twenty-two 
"  years  in  his  majesty’s  service,  and 
(i  my  appointments  never,  before 
"  that  to  India,  equalled  my  neces- 
"  sary  expenses.  In  Russia  I  sus- 
"  tained  my  character  by  involving 
"  myself  in  a  debt  of  OGOOl.  When 
"  I  resigned  the  embassy  I  gave  up 
"  the  plate  warrant,  equipage,  mo- 
“  ney,  &c.  which  I  might  have  re- 
"  tained,  as  my  predecessor  who 
“  never  left  England  kept  to  the  va- 
lue  of  J  0,0001.  J  gave  up  the 
ft  muster-master’s  place  in  Ireland* 
"  which  was  settled  at  near  20001. 

per  annum,  to  accommodate  fhe 
“  lord-lieutenant,  and  received  a 
“  pension,  which  produced  in  Eng- 
•<  land  lOOOl.  per  annum,  and  which 
(C  I  sold  to  pay  my  debts.  At  Gre- 
nada  I  lost  my  service  of  plate 
“  and  all  my  property  there  to  a  very 
**  great  amount  at  the  storm  of  the 
*<  Hill,  for  which  I  never  received 
"  the  least  compensation,  yet  I  do 
“  not  complain,  nor  am  i  discon- 
<<  tented.”  So  scrupulous  was  he 
when  in  India  in  the  rigid  adherence 
to  his  instructions,  that  he  paid  into 
the  treasury  all  the  nazzars  or  pre¬ 
sents  that  are  made  to  the  several 
governors  011  various  and  unavoid¬ 
able  occasions,  together  with  the 
dresses  aad  jewels  that  were  sent  to 
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Mm  from  the  Nizam  and  from  Tip- 
poo  Saheb  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  $  and  all  the  little 
compliments  of  fine  cloths,  muslins, 
silks,  shawls,  and  other  trifling  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  cannot  be  refused  with¬ 
out  giving  offence,  he  punctually 
delivered  into  the  export  warehouse, 
without  reserving  a  single  article, 
however  insignificant,  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  dearest,  connections  at 
home,  being  determined  to  observe 
the  same  attention  to  correctness 
and  accuracy  in  the  minutest  lines 
of  the  Company’s  service,  as  to  or¬ 
der  and  economy  in  the  greatest. 

“  His  economy  indeed,  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  was  not  more  rigid 
than  his  conduct  was  pure  and  dis¬ 
interested.  He  made  it  a  rule  not 
to-  sutler  a  fanam  to  be  expended 
that  could  be  avoided.  In  the  hope 
that  example  might  have  some  ef¬ 
fect,  he  would  not  allow  any  of  the 
usual  expenses  to  be  incurred  at  the 
several  government  houses  he  inha¬ 
bited  oti  the  public  account  for  his 
private  accommodation  ;  and  so  de¬ 
sirous  was  he  to  discountenance  that 
Spirit  of  extravagance,  which  per¬ 
vades  every  department  in  India, 
that  he  would  neither  sutler  tatties  to 
the  windows  to  cool  his  apartment 
Jo  or  a  palankeen  to  be  kept  for  his 
own  use.  “  I  confess,"  says  he, 
“  I  think  I  should  not  shine  in  the 
“  meridian  of  Bengal.  I  should 
“  have  ten  times  as  many  difficulties 
“  to  encounter  there  as  1  have  had 
4C  at  Madras.  Here  I  rumble  on  in 
the  same  old  equipage  which  1 
“  carried  out  with  me,  live  in  my 
“  usual  style  of  moderation,  and 
feel  no  increase  of  avarice  or  am- 
“  bition.  My  object  for  the  public 
“  has.  been  rather  a  safe  than  a  bril- 
bant  government.  The  same  prin- 
“  eiple  directs  my  private  views 
merely  to  independence,  apd  that 
*c  the  remains  of  my  paternal  estate 


“when  unincumbered  will  give  me.’’ 
It  was  considered  indeed  at  Madras 
that  as  a  governor  he  entered  toe 
minutely  into  the  detail  of  business, 
or  in  other  words  that  he  inspecter 
too  closely  into  contracts  and  other 
transactions  connected  with  his  go¬ 
vernment.  “  I  confess  my  faults,” 
says  he,  “  but  I  am  too  deeply  en-i 
“  gaged  to  think  of  any  thing  but 

proceeding  forward,  and  proceed 
“  I  will,  though  my  life,  I  am  per- 
“  suaded,  will  be  the  sacrifice  ,  foi 
“  though  I  have  long  been  a  ecus- 
“  tomed  to  intense  application,  I 
“  already  feel  the  ill  effects  of  it  here 
“  in  every  respect,  except  on  my 
“  temper  which,  thank  God  !  yet 
“  remains  to  me  unshaken."  It  lias 
indeed  been  sufficiently  shown,  that 
the  government  of  Madras  was  pro¬ 
ductive  to  him  of  nothing  but  ex¬ 
cessive  labor,  continual  exercise  of 
mind,  iii  health  and  mortification  ; 
but  his  spirit  always  rose  to  difficul¬ 
ties  and  distresses,  and  though  fre- 
quently  disappointed,  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  discontented.  It  was 
observed  that  no  one  ever  saw  him 
out  of  temper,  and  that  no  one  ever 
witnessed  a  harsh  or  unguarded  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
trying  difficulties,  except  in  the 
single  instance  when  it  was  forced 
from  him  bv  a  most  audacious  con- 
trad icr ion.  £‘  It  is  a  rule  with  me,” 
says  lie,  “  when  any  thing  unplea- 
“  saut  happens  that  I  cannot  help, 
“  to  divert  myself  with  it,  instead 
£<r  of  letting  it  vex  me  and  by  these 
“  means  1  make  shift  to  rub  through 
“  the  thorns  of  the  world,,  and  con- 
“vert  them  into  roses  and  datfo- 
“  downdillies,” 

“  He  possessed  a  firmness  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  those  who  did  not 
know  him  well  considered  as  boi'r 
dering  upon  obstinacy.  He  was 
slow  to  act  when  the  case  was  not 
pressing  ;  but  having  once  taken  his 
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ground  he  never  deserted  it.  Be- 
“  fore  I  decide,”  says  he,  on  any 
“  matter  of  moment,  I  revolve  the 
“  subject  well  on  my  pillow,  after 
which  I  have  generally  found  my 
“  decision  to  be  just.'’  If,  by  his 
integrity  and  impartiality,  he  in¬ 
spired  confidence,  his  steady  and 
decided  conduct  never  left  a  doubt 
remaining  on  the  minds  of  others, 
that  his  measures  would  not  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  This  steadiness 
extended  to  his  opinions  of  men  as 
well  as  to  the  prosecution  of  mea¬ 
sures  :  “  I  am  of  all  men/’’  says  he, 
f‘  perhaps  the  most  cautious  ;  but, 
“  at  the  same  time,  the  most  deci- 
“  sive.  I  have  no  malignity  in  my 
^  nature :  I  have  only  that  steadi- 
ness  which  will  prevent  me  bora 
being  twice  deceived  by  the  same 
person.”  But  if  he  was  cautious 
in  bestowing  his  confidence,  he  was 
equally  steady  in  his  .  friendships. 
There  was  nothing  capricious  in  his 
nature  ;  his  actions  were  guided  by 
cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  free 
from  passion,  prejudice,  or  preci¬ 
pitation.  Yet  in  compliance  with 
custom  he  twice  found  it  expedient 
to  expose  himself  to  the  fire  of  his 
antagonist,  but  he  could  vei'y  safely 
say  on  both  occasions  he  took  his 
ground  without  being  moved  by  the 
least  resentment  to  the  parties  who 
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thought  fit  to  call  him  out.  “  I 
have  never,”  says  he,  had  a 
“  private  quarrel  in  my  life,  but 
“  have  unfortunately  been  engaged 
“  in  two  public  ones,  and  suffered 
l<  severely  from  wounds  received  in 
both.  These  I  might  easily  have 
“  avoided,  had  I  not  preferred  the 
f<  public  service  to  all  private  con- 
t(  siderations.  I  have  invariably  ad- 
li  hered  to  my  first  principles,  an 
“  unshaken  attachment  to  the  king’s 
“  person  and  government :  and  have 
“  acted  up  to  them  fearless  of  the 
f(  consequences.  1  have  po  malice 


“  in  my  heart  against  any  one,  and 
“  I  am  more  inclined  to  forward 
“  than  to  thwart  the  views  of  others 
<f  where  1  can  do  it  consistently  with 
my  public  duty.  Every  strong 
(<  measure  1  was  compelled  to  take 
in  India  was  contrary  to  my  own 
“  natural  disposition.  The  disobe- 
dience  of  the  king’s  officers  was, 
in  fact,  to  the  king;  for  the  Oom- 
pany,  to  whom  l  was  a  swum 
servant,  stood  in  the  king’s  place 
“  just  as  the  lord-lieutenant  does  in 
t(  Ireland.  It  is  therefore  an  idle 
“  thing  to  pretend  to  make  a  dif- 
“  ference  between  the  two  services; 
“  the  king  has  delegated  his  autho- 
rity  in  India  to  the  company,  whe- 
“  ther  constitutionally  or  not,  it  v.  as 
“  not  for  me  to  judge ;  but  this 
being  the  law  I  was  to  obey  it. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  no  further 
“  moment  to  me,  as  I  have  done 
<<r  with  India  for  ever  :  but  I  wish  to 
“  stand  well  with  the  king ;  to  do 
“  away  any  prejudice  that  may  be 
entertained  of  me,  and  also  to 
have  my  merits,  whatever  they 
f<r  may  be,  properly  understood.” 

“  He  appears  indeed  to  have  ob¬ 
served  in  every  situation  of  life  the 
most  steady  and  loyal  attachment  to 
his  sovereign.  Whether  in  place  or 
out  of  place,  whether  favored  with 
the  smiles  of  the  court,  or  apparently 
neglected,  his  sentiments  in  this  re¬ 
spect  wrere  invariably  the  same.  On 
all  occasions  he  boldly  stood  forward 
in  support  of  the  king’s  prerogative. 
To  those  who  labored  to  abridge  it, 
and  among  them  were  some  of  his 
particular  friends,  he  would  say — 
“  surely  you  would  not  treat  the  so- 
(t  vereign  of  this  country  as  the 
“  weird  sisters  did  Macbeth, 

“Upon  his  head  to  place  a  fruitless  crown, 
“And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  gripe 

which  must  be  the  case  if  you  re¬ 
fuse 
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44  fuse  the  king  his  just  prerogative 
44  of  conferring  favor  and  rewarding 
“  merit.  1  know,”  says  he,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  44  that  the 
44  word  pension  gives  great  offence 
44  to  some  gentlemen  of  delicate  ears 
Ci  and  delicate  feelings ;  but,  for  my 
44  part,  I  have  lived  too  much  in  the 
*c  world  to  suffer  myself  to  be  im- 
“  posed  upon  by  a  word  or  a  name. 
•“In  every  other  country  in  Europe 
44  a  pension  is  considered  as  the  most 
44  honorable  recompense  which  a 
44 subject  can  enjoy.  I  speak  of 
44  free  countries  such  as  our  own. 
#4  I  know  that  in  Sweden  a  pension 
44  to  a  person  who  deserves  well  of 
*c  the  state  is  the  most  honorable  ac- 
44  knowledgment  of  his  merit,  a  re- 
44  compense  which  implies  haste  and 
44  eagerness  in  the  sovereign  autho- 
44  rity  to  confer  a  reward  where  a 
44  reward  is  due;  to  seize  the  ear- 
44  liest  opportunity  of  recompensing 
44  it,  not  coldly  waiting  for  a  death 
44  or  removal,  not  marking  the  wind- 
44  ing  sheet  of  a  decrepit  old  man  in 
1,4  office  as  the  only  passport  to  re- 
64  tribution  and  gratitude.  A  pen- 
44  sion,”  says  he,  44  is  infinitely 
44  more  honorable  than  a  sinecure 
“  office  ;  the  one  loudly  speaks  its 
44  meaning  ;  but  the  other  hypocri- 
44  tically  lurks  under  a  supposition 
u  of  duty  where  there  is  nothing 
M  to  do.” 

44  As  a  minister  at  a  foreign  court 
his  qualifications  were  of  the  first 
rank.  By  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  by  address  and 
.management,  he  could  make  him¬ 
self  master  of  intrigues  and  projects 
while  yet  hatching,  and  exhibit 
them  to  his  court  in  all  their  various 
bearings.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  friends,  that  the  minis- 
ter  could  not  have  employed  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Lord  Macartney  to  a  better 
purpose  in  the  service- of  his  coun¬ 
try,  than  as  a  negotiator  at  the  dif¬ 


ferent  courts  of  Europe,  few  men 
being  perhaps  so  well  qualified  in 
every  respect  for  such  situations  as 
he  was. 

44  Throughout  a  long  and  active 
life,  and  with  a  very  extensive  and 
intimate  acquaintance  among  the 
leading  characters  of  various  admi¬ 
nistrations  and  oppositions,  he  had 
the  resolution  to  keep  himself  to¬ 
tally  unconnected  with  party  in  po¬ 
litics,  the  spirit  of  which,  however 
gentle  and  good  tempered  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  compose  it  might  be,  is 
always  productive  of  violence  and 
ill  humour,  which  were  so  contrary 
to  his  disposition.  This  party  spirit 
he  considered  as  tending  only  to  im¬ 
pede  the  public  service,  by  embar¬ 
rassing  government,  to  create  dis¬ 
sensions  among  intimate  friends,  and 
to  unite  the  bitterest  enemies  and  the 
most  jarring  dispositions.  But  a  re¬ 
spectable  opposition  in  parliament 
he  conceived  to  be  among  the  most 
efficient  and  salutary  checks  on  any 
abuse  of  power  in  those  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  government.  The  speech  lib 
made  on  this  subject  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  is  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  being  recorded.  44  1  most 
44  firmly  hope,”  says  he,  44  never  to 
44  see  opposition  crushed.  In  a  free 
44  government  like  ours,  I  hope  al- 
44  ways  to  see  an  opposition  to  a  cer- 
44  tain  degree  ;  but  it  is  an  opposi- 
44  tion  to  check,  not  to  enchain  ;  to 
44  balance,  not  to  overturn  ;  vigi- 
44  lant  but  not.  jealous  ;  spirited,  not 
44  violent  :  neither  vindictive  nor 
44  rancorous  ;  but  candid,  vigorous, 
44  and  active.  Such  an  opposition 
44  might  do  honor  to  an  indifferent 
44  cause.  „  Such  an  opposition  might 
44  invite  even  a  bad  administration 
44  to  a  conduct,  which  craft  or 
44  peevishness  might  never  be  able 
44  to  obtain.  But  a  systematic  op- 
44  position  to  all  the  measures  of 

"  government 
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rc  government  is  what  no  man  of 
((  sense  or  common  honesty  can  ap- 
iC  prove.  An  opposition  of  this  sort 
“  reminds  me  of  a  fable  I  have  some* 
“  where  met  wit^  :  An  angel  car- 
“  ried  a  simple  European  to  the  re- 
“  gions  of  Asia,  where  a  hundred 
“  thousand  Turks  stood  in  battle 
“  array  against  a  hundred  thousand 
“  Russians.  The  man  asked  what 
i(  was  the  cause  of  the  war  ?  To 
(C  which  the  angel  replied,  because 
t(  these  men  wear  hats  and  those 
“'wear  turbans.  I  fear,  Sir,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  assign's  bet- 
“  ter  reason  for  our  present  wordy 
“  warfare  than  that  some  gentle- 
(<  men  chuse  to  sit  on  that  side  of 
“  the  house  and  others  on  this  side. 
“  As  to  those  indeed  who  have  lost 
“  places  and  want  to  recover  them, 
tc  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be 
*(  angry  when  out  of  office  since 
“  they  were  so  when  in.  But  those 
“  sound  patriots  whose  only  inquiry 
“  is,  from  whom  does  the  question 
*(  proceed  ?  who  have  no  opi- 
ee  nion  of  their  own  as  to  the  right  or 
“  the  wrong  of  any  measure,  those 
“  gentlemen  remind  me  of  Mr.  Ba- 
<(  con’s  pupils  at  whist,  who  were 
told  that,  whenever  they  were 
at  a  loss  what  to  play,  they 
“  should  always  play  clubs,  and  I 
“  malm  no  doubt  the  good  gentle- 
“  men  I  allude  to  will  play  their 
*(  clubs  against  government  to  the 
“  end  of  the  game.  Let  no  gen- 
tc  tleman  however  imagine  that  I 
“  have  any  wish  to  cut  off  opposi- 
“  tion.  I  know  it  is  most  salutary 
“  when  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
“  sion  demands  it,  when  the  time 
“  promises  its  efficacy,  and  tiie  sin- 
“  cerity  of  the  opponents  secures 
“  them  both  success  and  honor.  It 
has  been  hinted  that  I  esteemed 
“  opposition  a  rope  of  sand.  I  have 
**  seen  such  oppositions,  made  up  of 


the  most  motlqy  materials,  of 

tx  men  with  different  passions,  dif- 

“  ferent  pursuits,  without  concert  in 

“  council,  or  unity  in  action  ;  where 

rt  the  firmness  of  individuals  caused 

the  weakness  of  the  party,  which 

<(  agreed  in  no  one  point  but  the  ob- 

e<  stinacy  of  wanton  opposition. — 

“  Such  is  indeed  a  rope  of  sand  j 

“  but  when  men  unite  on  public  not 

“  on  private  views  ;  when  indiv-i- 

“  dual  advantage  is  sacrificed  for  the 

“  general  good;  when  there  is  a  liar- 

“  mony  of  council  and  a  steadiness 

“  of  action  ;  when  neither  accident 
/ 

“  nor  disappointment  can  make 
“  them  lose  sight  of  the  great  object 
“  before  them,  and  the  firmness  of 
“  each  individual  is  exercised  to 
“  add  strength  to  the  whole — then, 
“  I  say,  that  opposition  is  not  a 
“  rope  of  sand,  but  a  chain  of  ada- 
tc  mant.” 

“  In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
he  was  considered  as  an  able  and 
energetic  speaker,  studiously  avoid¬ 
ing  any  of  those  sallies  of  passion, 
impetuosity,  and  personal  invective 
which  were  but  too  common  in  thif 
assembly ;  he  fought  the  battles  of 
his  principal  with  great  good  hu¬ 
mor,  and -with  equal  success ;  he  sel¬ 
dom  failed,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  pleasant  story,  to  keep  t lie- 
house  in  temper,  and  divert  any  pe¬ 
tulance  or  peevishness  from  mixing 
in  the  debate.  In  the  latter  part  of 
.his  life,  he  attended  the  English 
House  of  Peers  on  questions  of  nw* 
meat  whenever  his  bad  state  of 
health  would  allow  him,  but  he  ne¬ 
ver  spoke  on  any  question  ;  he  used 
to  say,  that  if  ministers  would  give 
more  of  their  attention  to  what  was 
to  be  done  rather  than  to  what  was 
to  be  said,  on  any  occasion,  the 
country  would  he  no  sufferer  by  the 
loss  of  a  few  fine  speeches. 

“  Few  men  were  more  conver¬ 
sant 
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sant  In  polite  literature  than  Lord 
Macartney,  and  his  acquaintance  was 
sought  by  the  first  literary  charac¬ 
ters  of  his  time.  With  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  Edmund  Burke,  David  Hume, 
and  all  those  who  used  to  meet  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s,  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  intimate.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Literary  Club,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  frequent  with  great  plea¬ 
sure  in.  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
whenever  his  health  would  permit 
him,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of 
London.  He  was  fond  of  social 
conversation,  but  reading  was  to 
him  a  never  failing  source  of  delight ; 
a  book  was  not  merely  a  luxury  ;  it 
was  an  article  of  the  first  necessity. 
It  was  rare  to  find  him,  when  alone, 
without  a  book  or  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
He  was  considered,  when  a  young 
man,  as  a  sound  classical  scholar,  and 
to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  correspondence  of 
several  eminent  characters,  that  he 
was  himself  no  mean  poet,  and  that 
he  took  great  delight  in  courting  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Muses.  In  his 
letters  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fox, 
when  a  student  at  Oxford,  he 
strongly  recommends  history  as  the 
best  polisher  of  the  manners,  and 
the  best  introduction  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart.  “  Livy,” 
says  he,  “  is  written  in  a  style  that 
“  must  charm  every  one.  He  is 
“  master  of  our  passions,  and  catches 
<f  the  soul  by  surprize.  Look  at 
“  that  admirable  passage  where  Co- 
fC  riolanus  going  to  embrace  his  mo- 
Ci  ther,  she  stops  him  with  sinepri- 
t(  usquam  amplexurn  accipio ,  sciam 
“  ad  Itostem  an  ad  jilhnn  venerhn .” 
Tacitus  he  thought  less  graceful  in 
style  than  Sallust,  but  more  pun¬ 
gent,  and  he  calls  him  the  true  ana¬ 


tomist  of  the  human  heart.  The 
unadorned  easy  style  of  Xenophon 
he  preferred  to  that  of  Caesar  :  but 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  he  always 
speaks  in  raptures  ;  the  latter  indeed 
he  could  almost  repeat  by  heart,— 
From  a  letter  of  the  late  Charles 
Fox  to  him,  dated  Oxford,  13th 
February  1765,  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had 
no  taste  for  mathematics,  and  that 
he  valued  them  lightly.  His  opi¬ 
nion  however  must  have  greatly 
changed  in  this  respect,  on  entering 
upon  business,  for  no  man  could  be 
more  convinced  than  he  was  of  the 
transcendant  utility  of  what  are 
usually  called  mixed  mathematics  as 
applicable  to  so  many  of  the  com¬ 
mon  and  important  concerns  of  life ; 
and  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  modern  sciences 
to  make  a  conversation  on  their  sub¬ 
ject  interesting  both  to  himself  and 
to  others.  His  memory  was  of  the 
most  retentive  kind,  and  had  stored 
up  an  abundant  supply  of  anecdotes 
relating  to  persons  and  events,  to 
times  present  and  past ;  and  the 
pleasing  manner  and  genuine  good 
humor,  in  which  he  could  relate  a 
story,  seldom  failed  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  it  an  additional  interest. 
By  some  peculiar  arrangement,  or 
classification  of  objects  in  his  mind, 
he  contrived  to  recollect  the  date  of 
an  event  as  correctly  as  the  more 
important  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  It  was  observed  of  him  at 
Turin,  that  he  was  much  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  and  con¬ 
nections  of  the  Italian  and  French 
families  he  met  with  there  than  they 
were  themselves  3  indeed  so  won¬ 
derful  was  his  recollection  on  points 
of  genealogy,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  of  any  note  mentioned  by 
sacred  or  profane  writers,  whose  his¬ 
tory  and  connections  were  not  per¬ 
fectly 
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fectly  fresh  in  his  memory.  When 
he  passed  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to 
Petersbourg,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  then 
minister  at  that  place  from  the  court 
of  London,  invited*'  all  his  brother 
ministers  tomeet  Sir  George  Macart¬ 
ney  at  dinner.  The  conversation, 
as  might  be  expected,  turned  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe  ;  and  although 
some  of  the  company  were  pretty 
well  hackneyed  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  Sir  George  but  just  en¬ 
tering  upon  his  career  of  public  life, 
yet  it  was  observed  that  he  was  much 
better  informed  with  regard  to  the 
respective  courts  of  Europe,  than  any 
of  the  ministers  were  themselves 
who  represented  them. 

“  He  had  a  peculiar  facility  in 
extracting  information  from  those 
he  conversed  with,  even  where  there 
might  be  an  unwillingness  to  com¬ 
municate  it ;  but  whatever  know¬ 
ledge  he  obtained  in  this  way,  he 
used  to  consider  as  problematical 
until  corroborated  or  contradicted 
by  other  sources  9  thus  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  procured  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  his  official  situations 


was  generally  considered,  in  the 
department  of  state  to  w  hi  :h  it 
was  transmitted,  as  superseding  all 
former  information  on  the  same 
points. 

<f  It  is  thought  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and,  indeed,  has  been  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  by  others,  that  he 
had  employed  some  part  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  his  life  in  drawing  up  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  events 
and  transactions,  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  principal  share,  with  me¬ 
moirs  and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
characters.  But  it  appears,  from 
the  best  authority,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  found  among  his  pa¬ 
pers  ;  nor  any  notes  or  memoran¬ 
dums  that  could  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  The  only  writings  of 
Lord  Macartney  that  were  digested 
by  him  into  any  thing  like  the  shape 
of  regular  treatises,  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  three  articles,  namely, 
An  Account  of  Russia  in  1/6'/  :  An 
Account  of  Ireland  in  1 7/3  ;  and  a. 
Journal  of  an-  Embassy  from  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  China.” 
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[From  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.] 


AVID  HUME,  the  second 
son  of  Joseph  Hume,  esq, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  2dth  of 
April,  O.  S.  171 1 .  His  ancestors,  for 
several  generations,  had  been  pro¬ 
prietors  of  a  small  estate  called  Nine- 
wells,  lying  on  the  river  Whit- 
water,  about  five  miles  to  the  east 
ifDunse,  in  the  county  of  Berwick  j 
tnd  this  estate  is  still  enjoyed  by 
1807. 


their  posterity.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Ninewells,  stands'  the  mansion- 
house  of  Kames,  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Henry  Home,  who,  under 
the  title  of  lord  Kames,  officially  as¬ 
sumed  by  him  as  a  lord  of  session, 
or  judge  -  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  is  so  well  known 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  a  lawyer,  and,  a  man  of 

()  tine. 
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taste.  His  lordship  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  and  intimate  friend  of 
our  historian. 

The  family  name  of  Hume’s 
mother  was  Falconer.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  sir  David  Falconer,  who 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Newton,  on  the  11th 
of  June  1675,  and  six  years  after¬ 
wards  raised  to  the  chair  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  court.  Sir  David  died 
in  10S5,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  sir  George  Lockhart  of 
Carnwath.  The  title  of  lord  Hal- 
kerston  devolved  by  succession  on 
his  eldest  son  3  and  it  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  Mr.  Hume’s  father 
claimed  his  descent  from  the  noble 
family  of  Home :  a  circumstance 
which  derives  its  importance  solely 
from  the  family  pride,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  from  the  vanity  of 
our  author,  who,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  valued  himself 
not  a  little  on  this  double  connec¬ 
tion  with  nobility. 

As  Hume  was  a  younger  brother, 
his  patrimony,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  his  country,  was  verv  slen¬ 
der;  and  this,  combined  with  his 
disinclination  to  the  business  of  a 
lawyer,  and  the  representations  of 
his  friends,  induced  him  to  repair 
to  Bristol  in  1  734,  with  a  design  to 
engage  in  the  commercial  line.  He 
carried  with  him  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  several  eminent  mer¬ 
chants  of  that  city  3  but  from  his 
confirmed  love  of  literature,  or  some 
other  cause  now  unknown,  he 
found  himself,  in  a  few  months, 
totally  unequal  to  the  bustle  inci¬ 
dent  to  his  new  situation.  He  there¬ 
fore  abandoned  it,  and  went  to 
France. 

“  His  motive  for  this  journey,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  was  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  studies  in  a  rural  retreat  3 
but  that  was  c. n  object  which  he 
might  have  attauud  more  readily 


and  completely  by  continuing  in  his 
own  country.  It  is  beliei'ed,  that 
he  did  not  chuse  to  return  to  Nine- 
wells,  as  his  relations  must,  by  this 
time,  have  regarded  him  as  a  young 
man,  whose  habits  of  indolence 
were  repulsive  to  all  their  exertions 
in  his  behalf.  The  cheapness  of 
living  in  France  suited  the  smallnesi 
of  the  fortune  he  inherited  3  and 
this  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  the 
inducement,  at  least  the  excuse  for 
his  retiring  into  that  country. 
Hume  was,  at  an  early  period,  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  in¬ 
come  to  support  the  easy  enjoyments 
of  a  literary  life  3  and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  formed  a  resolution  to 
remedy  this  misfortune,  as  far  as  lie 
was  able.  After  mentioning  his 
journey  to  France,  he  adds,  in  the 
biographical  sketch  formerly  alluded 
to, — “  1  there  laid  that  plan  of  life 
which  I  have  steadily  and  sue- 
“  cessfully  pursued.  I  resolved  to 
“  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  sup-' 
“  ply  my  deficiency  of  fortune,  to 
maintain  unimpaired  my  inde- 
“  pendency,  and  to  regard  every 
cc  object  as  contemptible,  except 
cf  the  improvement  of  my  talents  in 
literature.” 

“  On  his.  arrival  in  France,  h* 
established  his  residence  at  Bheims, 
but  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
La  Fleehe  in  Anjou.  During  his 
abode  there,  he  completed  his 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  formed  while 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  after  spending  three  years  in 
these  agreeable  labours,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
ttie  French  language,  he  returned 
to  London  in  J7^7*  In  the  end  of 
the  following  year  he  printed  and 
published,  in  octavo,  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  work  under  the  title 
of  A  Treatise  ok  (on)  Human 
Nature  :  Lein"  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce 
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tYoduce  the  experimental  Method  of 
Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects. 

“  The  first  volume  of  this  perform¬ 
ance  treats  of  the  Understanding, 
and  the  second  of  the  Passions. 
From  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abili¬ 
ties,  or  from  a  wish  to  hear  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  public  before  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
the  work,  it  was  published  without 
his  name.  The  third  volume, 
which  comprises  the  subject  of 
Morals ,  did  not  appear  until  the 
year  1740.  It  was  sold  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  bookseller  f  a  circumstance  ow¬ 
ing  probably  to  the  discouraging  re¬ 
ception  of  the  two  first.  Annexed 
to  the  last  volume  is  An  Appendix, 
wherein  some  passages  of  the  fore¬ 
going  volumes  are  illustrated  and  ex¬ 
plained. 

“  Mr.  Hume,  it  has-been  stated, 
formed  the  plan  of  his  Treatise, 
while  he  was  at  college  ;  and  al¬ 
though,  from  the  very  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  a 
severe  critic  might  be  inclined  to 
condemn  the  presumption  of  a  strip¬ 
ling  in  thus  venturing  to  enter  the 
lists  with  a  formidable  body  of  me¬ 
taphysicians,  whose  elaborate  works 
were  the  matured  productions  of 
advanced  life,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking 
was  worthy  of  the  future  reputation 
of  the  author.  That  a  lad  of  only 
twenty- seven  years  of  age  should 
fail  in  accomplishing  a  task,  which 
had  baffled  the  labours  of  so  many 
philosophers,  eminent  for  their  eru¬ 
dition  and  sagacity,  cannot  excite 
surprise.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  a  rare  instance  of  early  pre¬ 
cocity,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  a 
branch  of  science  in  which  even  the 
primary  rules  of  investigation  have 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

“  On  the  fate  of  this  performance 
our  author  is  extremely  candid. 
“  Never  literary  attempt,”  says  he. 


“  was  more  unfortunate  than  my 

Treatise  on  Human  Nature.  It 
e<  fell  dead-born  (still-born)  from 
((  the  press,  without  reaching  such 
<<r  distinction,  as  even  to  excite  a 
i(  murmur  among  the  zealots.” 

“  After  publishing  his  Treatise, 
our  author  retired  to  Ninewells, 
where  his  mother  resided,  and 
where  he  found  his  brother  very 
succesfully  employed  in  cultivating 
the  family  estate.  In  the  statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  this  gentleman 
is  mentioned  in  honourable  terms,' 
for  having  set  the  example  of  agri¬ 
cultural  improvement  in  that  part,  of 
the  country. 

The  self-complacency  of  a 
young  writer  is  ever  ready  to  dis¬ 
cover  reasons,  and  contrive  excuses, 
for  the  want  of  success  in  bis  earlier 
undertakings  ;  and  David,  being 
naturally  of  a  sanguine  temper,  gra¬ 
dually  recovered  from  bis  chagrin. 
Even  his  library  ardour  was  not  a- 
bated  by  the  bad  reception  which 
his  last  production  experienced  5 
and  during  his  abode’  at  Ninewells 
he  laboured  with  so  much  assiduity, 
as  to  be  able  to  usher  into  the  world, 
in  1742,  two  small  volumes  of 
Essays  Moral  and  Philosophical. 
These  tracts,  which  form  the  first 
part  of  his  Essays,  as  now  collected, 
were  more  propitiously  received  by 
the  public  j  and  this  compensated, 
in  some  degree,  for  his  former  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  even  effaced  the 
recollection  of  it. 

4£  In  this  state  of  lettered  ease,  he 
spent  more  than  three  years  at  Nine- 
wells.  His  station  in  life  secured 
him  from  the  danger  of  want ;  yet, 
as  he  had  no  settled  pursuit,  and 
was  a  younger  brother  without  a 
profession,  his  prospects  were  not 
the  most  brilliant.  The  reputation, 
which  lie  had  acquired,  was  too 
feeble  to  serve  by  itself  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  lecommendation  to  public  no- 
C  2  tice  3 
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tice  j  but  he  was  prepared  to  im¬ 
prove  opportunity.  The  friends  of 
the  marquis  of  Annandale,  a  young 
nobleman  whose  unfortunate  state  of 
mind  and  health  required  the  super- 
mtendan.ce  of  another,  pitched  on 
our  author  as  a  proper  person  to  un¬ 
dertake  that  charge  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1/45,  he  was  invited  by 
the  marquis  to  come  and  reside  with 
him  in  England.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Hume  con¬ 
tinued  with  him  about  a  year.  The 
salary  allowed  him  made  a  consi¬ 
derable  addition  to  his  small  fortune, 
which  he  had  husbanded  with  the 
most  persevering  frugality.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  marquis  if  he  had  re¬ 
tained  his  literary  companion  ;  as, 
in  that  case,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  would  not  have 
been  involved  in  the  mysterious 
gloom,  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 

<<rIn  1/4(5,  the  British  ministry, 
having  planned  an  expedition  against 
Canada,  conferred  the  command  of 
it  on  lieutenant-general  James  St. 
Clair,  who  appointed  Mr.  Hume  to 
be  his  secretary.  He  accordingly 
left  the  marquis,  and  joined  the 
general  5  but  the  destination  of  this 
expedition  was  altered  to  a  cold  and 
unimportant  incursion  on  the  coast 
of  France.  In  17^7,  Home  was  a- 
gain  invited  by  the  general  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  his  embassy  to  the 
courts  of  V  ienna  and  Turin.  He 
held,  on  this  occasion,  the  station 
of  secretary,  and,  by  mingling  in 
the  gay  world,  familiarized  himself 
with  the  manners  of  the  great. 

“  In  4/49,  he  retired  to  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  house  at  Ninewells,  where  he 
resided  two  years.  During  this 
period  he  composed  the  second  part 
of  his  Essays,  which  lie  styled 
Political  Discourses.  He  likewise 
wrote  his  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  which,  as  lias 


been  already  noticed,  originally 
formed  part  of  his  treatise  on  Hu¬ 
man  Nature,  but  which  he  now 
thought  proper  to  new-model.  It 
was  published  in  London,  in  Nov. 

1751,  by  Andrew  Millar,  the  well- 
known  bookseller  in  the  Strand. 
This  production  stood  highly  in  the 
author’s  favour,  who,  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  manifested  a  strong 
predilection  for  it*,  and  he  frankly 
tells  us,  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  it 
was,  of  all  his  writings,  historical, 
philosophical,  or  literary,  incompa¬ 
rably  the  best :  yet,  like  all  his  for¬ 
mer  labours,  it  came  unnoticed  into 
the  world. 

**  Mr.  Hume  left  Ninewells  -in 
1/51,  and  established  his  residence 
at  Edinburgh,  where  his  Political 
Discourses  were  printed  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  8vo.  and  published  in.  the  fob 
lowing  year.  This  performance 
was  the  only  one,  which  met  with 
a  flattering  reception  on  its  first 
appearance  ;  and  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years,  it  reached  a  third  edi¬ 
tion,  which  was  published  at  Lon¬ 
don,  with  additions  and  corrections. 

“  The  offi  ce  of  librarian  to  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  advocates  becoming  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  learned 
Ruddiman,  Mr.  Hume,  in  January 

1752,  was  chosen  to  fill  it :  a  station 
from  which  he  derived  little  emolu¬ 
ment,  but  which  compensated  this 
want  by  placing  an  extensive  library 
at  his  command.  In  the  same 
month  his  friend  Henry  Home  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session 
by  the  title  of  lord  Karnes  ;  and  his 
illustrious  antagonist.  Dr.  Reid,  was 
translated  trom  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  parish  of  New  Machar  to  a 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  King  s 
College  Aberdeen.  Adam  Smith 
had  been  made  professor  of  logic  at 
Glasgow  in  January  )/bl  :  and.  in 
April  1752,  lie  succeeded  Mf. 
Thomas  CtTgie,  as  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy 
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losophy  at  the  same  university.  The 
vacant  chair  of  logic  became  the 
subject  cf  competition.  The  can¬ 
didates  were  Mr.  James  Clough, 
and  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  3 
and  the  former  gained  no  vulgar 
laurel,  when  he  beheld  his  rival  re¬ 
tiring  discomfited  from  the  contest. 

Gerard,  another  opponent  of 
our  author,  was,  in  the  month  of 
July  of  this  year,  appointed  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  Marts- 
chal  College,  Aberdeen.  Blair  was, 
at  this  time,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  3  but 
it -was  not  until  the  year  1/56,  that 
Robertson  received  a  pastoral  charge 
in  the  capital.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  so  bright  a  constellation 
of  talents  with  indifference  :  and 
while  we  yield  to  an  impulse  of 
generous  feeling,  let  us  endeavour 
to  impress  on  the  remembrance  of 
the  present  race  of  Scottish  literati, 
that  to  preserve  the  reputation, 
which  their  country  has  already  at¬ 
tained,  is  no  easy  task.  But  it  is 
the  part  of  posterity  not  merely  to 
emulate,  but  to  excel  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  else  science  must  become 
stationary.  We  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  learned  labours  of  the  last  gene¬ 
ration  :  and  vast  as  these  were,  let 
us  console  Ourselves  with  reflecting, 
that  a  well-directed  industry  will 
still  carry  us  beyond  them.  For¬ 
midable,  therefore,  as  the  list  of 
distinguished  Scotsmen  was  at  the 
period  to  which  we  allude,  to  outdo 
them  is  worthy  of  the  noble  daring 
of  liberal  minds, 

“  So  vast  a  range  of  literature,  as 
the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo¬ 
cates  presented  to  Air,  Hume,  seems 
to  have  emboldened  his  industry  5 
for  he  immediately  formed  the  re¬ 
solution  of  compiling  a  history  of 
England.  At  this  time,  Rapin  de 
Fhoyras,  a  French  refugee,  was  the 
only  reputable  writer  on  the  sub¬ 


ject.  His  work,  however,  was 
esteemed  chiefly  as  a  faithful  chro¬ 
nicle  or  register  of  facts  5  for,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  stranger  writing  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  it  could  not  boast 
of  elegance  of  language,  and  was 
unadorned  with  those  political  re¬ 
flections  which  constitute  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  historical  composition, 
and  of  which  Thucydides  and  Poly¬ 
bius  have  transmitted  valuable  ex¬ 
amples.  The  history  of  Rapin  was 
a  work  of  labour,  but  not  of  taste. 
Hume  had  been  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
quisition  3  and  he  carried  with  him 
to  his  new  undertaking  the  bold  and 
liberal  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  he 
had  displayed  in  his  former  writings. 
Intimidated,  however,  by  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  a  work,  which  was  to  con¬ 
tain  a  narrative  of  English  affairs 
during  a  period  of  1/00  years,  he 
selected,  for  his  first  essay,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  which  it  commences  with, 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  forms  a  most  important  epoch 
in  the  British  annals. 

“  Other  motives  seem  likewise 
t©  have  influenced  his  choice.  The 
historian  of  those  times,  when  the 
gloom  of  feudalism  darkened  Eu- 
rope,  has  little  else  to  relate  but  the 
sanguinary  disputes  of  semi-barba¬ 
rians,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  . 
family  feuds.  The  contests  between 
rival  candidates  for  the  throne  are 
not  susceptible  of  much  ornament 
in  point  of  language  3  while  the 
ferocious  manners  of  warlike  but  il¬ 
literate  chieftains,  and  their  follow¬ 
ers,  do  not  promise  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  inquisitive  mind,  in  point 
of  legislation  and  useful  policy.  But 
society,  like  the  individual,  is  pro¬ 
gressive  :  t  he  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  gradual  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  among  all  ranks  of  men, 
spread  their  benign  influence 
throughout  Europe  3  and  the  pea¬ 
sant 
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sant  and  the  artizan  rose,  as  it  were, 
in  the  scale  of  being.  They  learn¬ 
ed  to  inquire,  to  calculate  their  own 
value,  and  to  probe,  with  daring 
hands,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
impostures  of  former  days.  Such 
were  the  happy  effects  resulting 
from  the  blaze  of  science,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  illu¬ 
mined  Christendom :  effects  for¬ 
tunate  indeed  when  compared  with 
that  ignorance,  torpor,  and  abase¬ 
ment  which  formerly  oppressed  it. 
The  castellated  mansions  of  the  no¬ 
bility  ceased  to  display  the  standards 
of  rebellion  $  and  the  sovereign,  in 
his  turn,  was  constrained  to  culti¬ 
vate,  in  his  administration,  that 
liberality  which  accorded  with  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  to  consult 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  subjects 
in  preference  to  his  own  caprice  and 
selfish  interests.  It  is  this  conflict, 
and  the  glorious  result  of  it,  that 
constitute  a  subject  of  research, 
which  can  repay  the  labours  of  the 
philosophic  inquirer. 

“  The  political  events  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  appeared  to 
Mr.  Hume  to  form  the  sera  most 
worthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  talents; 
and  as  he  flattered  himself  with  a 
belief  of  his  own  impartiality,  he 
fancied  that  he  was  destined  to  free 
that  portion  of  our  history  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  party.  This 
idea  stimulated  his  diligence,  and 
great  were  his  expectations  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Devoting  himself  wholly  to 
the  recluse  habits  of  a  literary  life, 
he  laboured  with  unceasing  perse¬ 
verance  until  he  had  accomplished 
part  of  his  undertaking  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  month  of  October 
1  /  54,  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
pf  Great  Britain,  containing  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
was  published  at  Edinburgh. 

“  A  more  convenient  opportunity 
to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  this 


volume  will  hereafter  occur :  suffice 
it,  at  present,  to  observe,  that  the 
sanguine  hopes,  in  which  our  author 
had  indulged  himself,  were  com- 
pletelydisappointed.  The  sale  of  the 
work  was  extremely  dull,  insomuch 
that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  his  bookseller,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Balfour  of  Edinburgh, 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  lessen 
the  load  of  expence  he  had  incurred.. 
The  indefatigable  ,  Andrew  Millar 
was  then  taking  the  lead  as  a  book¬ 
seller  in  London,  and  his  -name  and 
extensive  correspondence  with  the 
country  dealers  were  sufficient  to 
buoy  up,  in  some  degree,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  book,  and  faciliate  ifs 
circulation.  Mr.  Balfour  urged  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
Millar,  in  order  to  push  the  work 
into  notice  ;  and  this  advice  was 
prudently  followed. 

“  Another  incident  had  lately  oc¬ 
curred,  which  not  a  little  chagrined 
our  author.  The  professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  having  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cleg- 
horn,  Mr.  Hume  appeared  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  chair,  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  town-council.  But  the 
interest  of  his  friends  proved  unsuc- 
cesful :  his  philosophical  opinions 
were  misrepresented,  his  character 
was  traduced,  and  so  great  an  outcry 
raised  by  the  religious  zealots  as  to 
endanger  his  personal  safety.  The 
clergy  were  particularly  active  on 
this  occasion,  some  of  whom  repre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Hume’s  principles  to  be, 
those  of  an  atheist,  while  others 
charitably  branded  them  as  the 
dogmas  of  deism.  Their  remon¬ 
strances  succeeded ;  but  the  event 
gave  rise  to  a  rooted  antipathy  on  the 
part  of  Plume  towards  the  Scottish 
demy,  although  at  this  time  he  liv- 
ed,  and  continued  afterwards  to  live, 
in  the  strictest  intimacy,  and  most 
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cordial  friendship,  with  Blair,  Wal¬ 
lace,  Drysdale,  Wishart,  Jardine, 
Home,  Robertson,  Garlysle,  and  a 
few  others. 

“  The  election  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  August,  and  the  office  was 
conferred  on  Mr.  James  Balfour  of 
Pilrig,  advocate  and  sheriff  depute 
of  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Balfour  was  the  author  of  the  Deli¬ 
neation  of  the  Nature  and  Obliga¬ 
tions  of  Morality,  written  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Mr.  Hume’s  Enquiry  con- 
cerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  ; 
and  from  this  pious  specimen  of  hi,s 
erudition,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  a  safer  man  than  our 
historian,  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy.  The  Delineation  is  a 
work  not  destitute  of  sound  argu¬ 
ment,  though  its  prolixy  is  tiresome  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Balfour  attacked  propo¬ 
sitions  in  the  Enquiry,  which  were 
unfounded  in  fair  reasoning,  and  ex¬ 
ceptionable  in  point  of  morality,  he 
had,  in  every  way,  the  better  of 
Hume  in  the  dispute.  From  the 
observations  on  the  philosophical 
and  ethical  writings  of  the  latter,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  concluding  part  of  this 
biography,  the  reader,  who  bears  in 
his  recollectien  that  Hume’s  repu¬ 
tation  rested  as  yet  on  these  only, 
will  perhaps,  join  with  us  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  university  was  no  loser 
by  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

ff  Confirmed  as  was  Mr.  Hume's 
philosophic  habit  of  bearing  up  a- 
gainst  disappointment,  a  kind  of 
despondency  began,  at  this  time,  to 
rutile  the  usual  serenity  of  his  mind. 
He  himself  tells  us,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  only  by  the  war,  which  had 
broken  out  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  from  retiring  to  some 
provincial  town  in  the  latter  king¬ 
dom,  where  lie  might,  under  a  bor¬ 
rowed  name,  spend  his  days  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  native  country.  This 
scheme  of  a  solitary  retreat  was, 


however,  no  longer  practicable  ;  and 
as  he  had  made  considerable  progress 
with  the  second  volume  of  his  his¬ 
tory,  and  been  invited  by  some  per¬ 
sons  of  respectability,  among  whom 
he  enumerates,  with  just  satisfaction. 
Dr.  Herring,  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  Dr.  Stone,  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  to  proceed  in  completing 
his  work,  he  plucked  up  courage, 
and  resolved  to  persevere. 

<c  As  our  author  acknowledges, 
and  had  serious  reasons  to  regret  the 
cold  neglect  and  languid  sale  which 
his  history  met  with,  one  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  him  employing, 
in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  a 
language  calculated  to  deceive  us  in¬ 
to  an  opinion,  that  his  performance 
burst  on  the  world  with  uncommon 
attraction,  and  that  it  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  and  sole  topic  of  public  discus¬ 
sion.  Speaking  of  the  applause, 
which  he  expected  from  his  histori¬ 
cal  labours,  he  adds — (<r  hut  miser- 
“  able  was  my  disappointment: 
“  I  was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  re- 
“  proach,  disapprobation,  and  even 
t<r  detestation.  English,  Scocth, 
fC  and  Irish,  whig  and  tory,  church - 
man  and  sectary,  free-thinker, 
<(  and  religionist,  patriot,  and  cour- 
<c  tier,  united  in  their  rage  against 
“  the  man  who  had  presumed  to 
shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fate 
“  of  Charles  E  and  the  Earl  of 
“■  Strafford  ;  and  after  the  first 
“  ebullitionsof  their  fury  were  over, 
,<r  what  was  still  more  mortifying, 
“  the  book  seemed  to  sink  into  ob- 
“  livion  ” 

“  Jansenism  and  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus  did  not  excite  a  greater  flame, 
than  the  awful  description,  given  in 
the  preceding  quotation,  might  lead 
us  to  infer  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  first  volume  of  his  History. 
Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  a 
work  could  engage  universal  notice, 
and  meet  with  such  ardent  and 

general 
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general  reprehension,  without  be¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  Mr. 
Hume,  however,  discloses  a  secret 
fatal  to  the  warm  representation, 
which  he  has  given  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  tempest  he  had  raised  5  for  in 
the  very  next  sentence  he  tells  us, 
that  Millar  sold  only  forty -Jive 
copies  of  it  in  a  twelve-month. 

“  Mr.  Hume  resigned  his  office 
of  librarian  on  the  4th  of  January 
1/5/.  This  step  was  owing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information,  to  the 
piety  of  the  late  lord  Hales,  who  was 
then  a  barrister,  and  who  affected 
to  take  offence  at  our  author’s  offi¬ 
cial  conduct,  alleging  that  he 
brought  improper  books  into  the 
library.  Nettled  at  this  charge, 
and  still  smarting  under  thecaiumny 
of  zealots,  Hume  threw  up  his  ap¬ 
pointment  in  disgust,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  bis  friend  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Adam  Ferguson,  who  was  chaplain 
to  lord  John  Murray’s  Highland 
regiment.  Thus,  in  the  number  of 
librarians,  the  faculty  of  Advocates 
can  boast,  of  having  Ruddiman, 
Hume,  and  Ferguson,  who  heldsuc- 
cesively  the  office,  and  form  a  series 
which  reproaches  the  indolence  of 
their  successors. 

Jn  February  1/57,  Mr.  Hume 
published  at  London,  a  tract  intitleci. 
Four  Dissertations  :  viz.  1.  The 
Hotural  History  of  Religion. — 2. 
Of  the  Passions. — 3.  Of  Tiagedy. 
4.  Oj .  the  Standard  of'  Taste.  It 
might  have  Deen  expected,  that  the 
violent  clamour,  which,  according 
to  his  own  account,  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  had  excited  ;  and  late 
e veins  would,  together,  have  con¬ 
ferred  such  celebrity  on  his  name, 
that  the  public  would  have  sought 
w  f  h  avidi  f)  any  performance  com¬ 
ing  from  liis  pen.  Yet  this  new 
w  ork  expt  rienced  the  same  obscu¬ 
rity  and  neglect,  which  its  prede¬ 
cessors  had  done. 


Such  was  the  fate  that  his  Disser¬ 
tations  met  with,  and  which  Mr. 
Hume  himself  has  mentioned  with 
his  usual  naivete;  but  they  seem  to 
have  received  more  notice  in  the 
literary  world,  than  he  has  mention¬ 
ed  in  his  narrative.  In  May  1757, 
there  appered  Remarks  on  Humes 
Natural  History  of  Religion:  in  June 
1758,  a  pamphlet,  likewise  entitled 
Remarks  on  Hume's  Essays  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion,  was 
published  at  London  \  and  in  No¬ 
vember  that  year,  appeared  Remarks 
upon  the  Natural  History  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  by  Mr.  Hume,  with  Dialogues 
on  Heathen  Idolatry  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.  The  last  mentioned 
tract,  which  is  alluded  to  by  our 
author  in  bis  own  Life,  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dr.  Hurd,  now  bishop  of 
Worcester,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Warburton ;  and  this  slight 
mark  of  attention  contributed  to 
sooth  the  chagrin,  which  oppressed 
the  breast  of  our  historian  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  old  reception  ot  his 
performance. 

“  In  1758,  his  philosophical  and  li¬ 
terary  works,  with  the  omission  of 
his  Treatiseon  Human  Nature,  were 
collected  into  a  quarto  volume,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Essays  ana  Treatise % 
on  several  Subjects,  by  David  Hume, 
Esq.  It  contained  ail  the  tracts, 
which,  in  1760,  were  published  in 
the  more  convenient  form  of  4vols. 
12mo  ,  and  compose  our  present 
editions  in  tw’o  volumes,  8vo.  after 
undergoing  several  alterations,  some 
of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks  on  his  lite¬ 
rary  and  political  pieces. 

“  The  year  1759  forms  a  kind  of 
epoch  in  Scottish  literature.  Adam 
Smith  made  his  first  essay  in  author¬ 
ship  by  the  publication  of  his  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments.  The  History 
of  Scotland,  in  2  vols.  4to.  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  appeared  on  the  first  of 
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February,  and  met  with  such  flat¬ 
tering  reception,  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  bookseller  sent  him 
word  to  make  the  requisite  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  second  edition.  Mr. 
Hume  went  to  London  in  1/58,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
new  edition  of  his  essays,  and  for 
the  more  important  object  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  proof  sheets  of  two  addi¬ 
tional  volumes  of  his  historical 
work.  In  March  1/59,  that  part  of 
the  History  of  England,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  reigns  of  the  house  of 
Tudor,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  death  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  was  published  in  two  volumes 
4to. 

“  Of  all  his  works  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  kindly  received. 
It  embraced  a  portion  of  our  national 
annals,  which  had  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  which  was  at  this 
'very  time  recommended  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention  by  Dr.  Robertson’s 
performance.  Mr.  Hume,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  reception  which  this  por¬ 
tion  of  his  history  experienced,  tells 
us,  that  “  the  clamour  against  it 
“  was  almost  equal  to  that  against 
“the  history  of  the  two  first  Stuarts. 
<c  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  par- 
“  ticularly  obnoxious.  But  I  was,” 
says  he,  “  now  callous  against  the 
“  impressions  of  public  folly,  and 
“  continued  very  peaceably  and 
“  contentedly  in  my  retreat  atEdin- 
et  burgh.”  Induced  by  this  detail 
to  believe  that  the  republic  of  letters 
had  been  thrown  into  commotion  by 
his  publication,  we  searched  with 
earnestness  into  the  literary  histories 
of  that  period  ;  but  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  discover  any  of  that  outcry 
which  assailed  the  too  sensitive  ears 
of  Mr.  Hume.  In  later  times,  in¬ 
deed,  his  accuracy,  impartiality,  and 
political  tenets  have  been  attacked, 
<U}d  with  justice,  but  without  any 


clamour,  and  seldom  with  illibera- 
lity. 

“  Being  now  turned  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  our  author  thought  only  of 
passing  the  residue  of  his  life  in 
philosophic  retirement  and  literary 
pursuits  at  Edinburgh,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  flattering  invitation 
from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  with 
whom  he  was  not  in  the  least  ac¬ 
quainted,  to  attend  him  on  his  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  court  of  France,  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  to  act  as  secre¬ 
tary.  This  offer,  however,  he  de¬ 
clined,  both,”  says  he,  because! 
ft  was  reluctant  to  begin  connec- 
“  tions  with  the  great,  and  because 
“  I  was  afraid,  that  the  civilities  and 
“  gay  company  of  Paris  would  prove 
“  disagreeable  to  a  person  of  my 
“  age  and  ,  humour  5  but  on  his 
“  lordship’s  repeating  the  invitation, 
“  I  accepted  of  it.  I  have  every 
“  reason,  both  of  pleasure  arid  in- 
“  terest,  to  think  myself  happy  in 
“  my  connexions  with  that  noble- 
a  man,  as  well  as  afterwards  with 
his  brother,  general  Conway.” 

“  In  December  JfbB,  a  pension 
of  2002.  a-year  was  settled  on  him 
by  tire  interest  of  lord  Hertford. 
His  friend,  John  Home,  having  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  cure  for  the 
crime  of  being  the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  obtained,  in 
1/6 1,  a  pension  of  3001.  per  annum 
from  his  majesty.  Dr.  Robertson, 
who  had  been  made  principal  of  the 
University  in  1 702,  and  one  of  his 
majesty’s  chaplains  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  appointed,  in  the  month 
of  August  1703,  historiographer  for 
Scotland,  with  a  salary  for  life  of 
200/.  per  annum.  This  office  was 
revived  for  the  express  purpose  of 
befriending  tiie  doctor.  The  last 
person  who  held  it  was  Mr.  David 
Crawford  of  Drumsay,  by  a  com¬ 
mission  from  queen  Anne  in  1/04 j, 
with  a  salary  of  40/,  a  year. 


“  Lord 
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“  Lord  Karnes,  Hume's  fellow- 
sufferer  under  ecclesiastical  intoler¬ 
ance,  was,  in  the  month  of  Hay 
1 7 ck,  nominated  a  lord  of  judiciary 
in  the  room  of  sir  Gdbert  Elliot  j 
and  even  Mallet  partook  of  this  how 

*-  ^  ,  w 

of  good  fortune  in  favour  or  liberal 
opinions,  for,  in  .February  that  year, 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
books,  in  which  entries  are  made  of 
all  ships  coming  into  the  port  of 
London.  It  is  however  a  lament¬ 
able  drawback  on  the  generosity  of 
the  times,  that  Peter  Annet,  the 
famous  deist,  was  sentenced  for  his 
scepticism  td  stand  on  the  pillory  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change. 

“  At  Paris,  the  gens  de  l(\ilres  are. 
certainly  in  more  estimation  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  5  and 
the  welcome  which  Mr.  Hume  ex¬ 
perienced,  was,  according  to  his 
own  account,  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  a  map  of  his  easy  and  social  dis¬ 
position.  “Those,”  says  he,  “who. 
c<  have  not  seen  the  strange  effect  of 
“  modes,  will  never  imagine,  the  re- 
te  ception  I  met  with  at  Paris  from 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and 
“  stations.  The  more  I  resiled  from 
“  their  excessive  civilities,  the  more 
+‘;  X  was  loaded  with  them.  There 
“  is,  however,  a  real  satisfaction  in 
“  living  at  Paris,  from  the  great 
*£  number  of  sensible,  knowing, 
“  and  polite  company,  with  which 
“  that  city  abounds  above  all  places 
“  in  the  universe.  I  thought  once 
“  of  settling  there  for  life.” 

“  His  letters  to  his  friends  at  this 
rime  bear  evidence  of  the  felicity  of 
his  situation  in  the  French  capital. 

Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

“  Paris,  Dec.  1,  17 63. 

“  Dear  Roberts*  *1, 

“  Among  other  agreeable  circum- 
y  stances,  which  attend  me  at  Paris# 


“  I  must  mention  that  of  having  a 
‘ £  lady  for  a  translator,  a  woman  of 
“  merit,  the  widow  of  an  advocate. 

She  was  before  very  poor,  and 
“  known  but  to  few  5  but  ibis  work 

has  got  her  reputation,  and  pro- 
“  cured  her  a  pension  from  the 
“  court,  which  sets  her  at  her  ease. 
“  She  tells  me,  that  she  has  got  a 
“  habit  of  industry  ;  and  would 
“  continue,  if  I  could  point  out  to 
“  her  any  other  English  book  she 
“  could  undertake,  without  running 
“  the  risk  of  being  anticipated  by 
“  any  other  translator.  Your  history 
“  of  Scotland  is  translated,  and  is  in- 
“  the  press  ;  hut  I  recommended 
“  to  her  your  history  of  Charles  V., 
“  and  promised  to  write  to  you,  in 
“  order  to  know  when  it  would  be 
“  printed,  and  to  desire  you  to  send 
“  over  the  sheets  from  London  as 
“  they  come  from  the  press  ;  I 
“  should  put  them  into  her  hands, 
“  and  she  would  by  that  means  have 
“  the  start  of  every  other  translator. 
“  My  two  volumes  last  published 
“  are  at  present  in  the  press.  She 
“  has  a  very  easy  natural  style  ; 
“  sometimes  she  mistakes  the  sense, 
“  but  I  now  correct  her  manuscript, 
“  and  should  be  happy  to  render 
“  you  the  same  service,  if  my  leisure 
“  permit  me,  as  I  hope  it  will. 

“  Do  you  ask  me  about  my  course 
“  of  life  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  I  eat 
“  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drink  no- 
“  thing  but  nectar,  breathe  nothing 
“  but  incense,  and  tread  on  nothing 
“  but  flowers.  Every  man  I  meet, 
“  and  still  more,  every  lady,  would 
££  think  they  were  wanting  in  the 
“  most  indispensable  duty,  if  they 
“  did  not  make  a  long  and  elaborate 
“  harangue  in  my  praise.  What 
“  happened  last  week,  when  I  had 
“  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 

££  the  D - n’s  children  at  Ver- 

££  sallies,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
fv  scenes  I  have  yet  passed  through. 
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if  'The  Due  de  B.  the  eldest,  a  boy 
"  of  ten  years  old,  stepped  forth, 
<f  and  told  me  how  many  friends 
"  and  admirers  I  had  in  this  coun- 
"  try,  and  that  he  reckoned  himself 
"  in  the  number,  from  the  pleasure 
"  he  had  received  from  the  reading 
“  of  many  passages  in  my  works. 
"  When  he  had  finished,  his  bro- 
"  ther,  the  count  de  P.  who  is  two 
"  years  younger,  began  his  discourse, 
"  and  informed,  that  I  had  been 
<c-  long  and  impatiently  expected  in 
"  France  ;  and  that  he  himself  ex- 
"  peeled  soon  to  have  great  satisfac- 
u  tion  from  the  reading  of  my  fine 
"  history,  But  what  is  more  curious: 
“  when  I  was  carried  thence  to  the 
"  count  d’A.  who  is  but  four  years  of 

m' 

<f  age,  I  heard  him  mumble  some- 
"  thing, which,  though  he  had  forgot 
"  it  in  the  way,  I  conjectured  from 
"  some  scattered  words,  to  have  been 
"  also  a  panegyric  dictated  to  him, 
*■  Nothing  could  more  surprise  my 
"  friends,  the  Parisian  philosophers, 

"  than  this  incident. 

<<  *  •*  *  x-  * 

*  *  *  * 

"  It  is  conjectured  that  this  honour 
"  was  paid  me  by  express  order 
"  from  the  D.  who,  indeed,  i$  not, 
"  on  any  occasion,  sparing  in  my 
"  praise. 

"  All  this  attention  and  panegy- 
"  ric  was  at  first  oppressive  to  me  ; 
"  but  now  it  sits  more  easy.  I  have 
"recovered,  in  some  measure,  the 
"  use  of  the  language,  and  am  fall- 
"  ing  into  friendships  which  are 
"  very  agreeable ;  much  more  so 

than  silly,  distant  admiration. 
"  They  now  begin  to  banter  me, 
"  and  tell  droll  stories  of  me,  which 
"  they  have  either  observed  them- 
"  selves,  or  have  heard  from  others  ; 
"  so  that  you  see  I  am  beginning  to 
"  be  at  home.  It.  is  probable,  that 
"  this  place  will  he  long  my  home. 

■  f  1  fee)  littl®  inclination  to  the  fac- 


tious  barbarians  of  London  ;  and 
Cf  have  ever  desired  to  remain  in  the 
"  place  where  I  am  planted.  How 
“  much  more  so,  when  it  is  the  best 
“  place  in  the  world  ?  I  could  here 
7  Hve  in  great  abundance  on  the 
"half  of  my  income  ;  for  there  is 
“  no  place  where  money  is  so  little 
"  requisite  to  a  man  who  is  distin- 
"  guished  either  by  bis  birth  or  by 
"  personal  qualities.  I  could  run 
“  out,  you  see,  in  a  panegyric  on  the, 
people  but  you  would  suspect 
"  that  this  was  a  mutual  convention 
“  between  us.  However  [  cannot 
"  forbear  observing  on  what  a  dif- 
“  ferent  footing  learning  and  the 
“  learned  are  here,  from  what  they 
<c  are  among  the  factious  barbarians 
"  above  mentioned. 

“  I  have  here  met  with  a  pro.di-i 
"  gious  historical  curiosity,  the  me- 
"  moirs  of  king  James  II.  in  four- 
"  teen  volumes,  all  wrote  with  his 
"  own  hand,  and  kept  in  the  Scots 
"  college.  I  have  looked  into  it, 
"  and  have  made  great  discoveries. 
"It  will  be  all  communicated  tome.: 
"  and  I  have  had  an  offer  of  access 
"  to  the  secretary  of  state’s  office,  if 
"  I  want  to  know  the  dispatches  of 
"  any  French  minister  that  resided 
"  in  London.  But  these  matters  are 
"  much  out  of  my  head,  i  beg  of 
"  you  to  visit  lord  Marischal,  who 
will  be  pleased  with  your  com- 
"  pany.  I  have  little  paper  remain- 
"  ing,  and  less  time  ;  and  therefore 
"conclude,  abruptly,  by  assuring 
you  that  I  am,  dear  doctor,  your’s 
"  sincerely,  8:c.” 

"  Mr.  Hume’s  expectation  of  bev 
ing  appointed  secretary  to  the  em¬ 
bassy  was  very  soon  realized.  In 
summer  1  /6’5,  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland  was  given  to  lord  Hertford, 
and  on  his  departure  from  Paris, 
Hume  officiated  as  charge  d'affaires 
until  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Kich- 
mond  in  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
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tike  beginning  of  1/66,  om*  author 
left'  France,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  an  incident  happened 
which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to 
notice  in  his  own  biographic  narra¬ 
tive,  but  which  engrossed  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention  at  the  time,  and  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  in  his  life.  We  allude 
to  his  unfortunate  dispute  with  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 

s<  In  the  summer  of  1/6(3,  Mr. 
Hume  went  to  Edinburgh  with  an 
intention  of  spending  his  days  there 
in  philosophical  retirement.  He 
himself  tells  us,  that  he  returned  to 
that  place,  not  richer,  but  with  much 
more  money,  and  a  much  larger  in¬ 
come,  by  means  of  lord  Hertford’s 
friendship,  than  he  had  left  it  :  and 
that  he  was  now  desirous  of  trying 
what  superfluity  could  produce,  as 
he  had  formerly  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  competency.  Of  this 
scheme,  however,  he  was  not  long 
permitted  to  make  trial.  General 
Henry  Seymour  Conway,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  lord  Hertford,  had  been  made 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in 
1 765,  in  place  of  lord  Sand wichywith 
Mr.  Burke  as  his  under  secretary  ; 
Rut  in  February  1/6/,  Mr.  Burke 
resigned,  and  the  general  invited 
Mr.  Hume  to  succeed  him.  Our 
author  accordingly  repaired  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  entered  on  his  high  office. 
Whether  he  possessed  talents  emi¬ 
nently  adapted  to  his  situation,  it 
would  dow  be  superfluous  to  in¬ 
quire  j  certain  it  is  that  the  state 
papers  of  those  times  evince  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  marks  of  splendid  abili¬ 
ties.  On  the  20th  January  1/(38, 
the  general  retired,  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Viscount  Weymouth  ;  and 
Mr.  Hume  followed  his  example. 

i(  Notwithstanding  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  which  politics  necessarily  oc¬ 
casioned  to  his  literary  pursuits, 
Mr.  Hume  continued  to  correspond 


with  his  old  friends  as  usual,  and  t© 
employ  in  their  behalf  what  influ¬ 
ence  he  possessed.  Some  of  these 
letters  have  been  preserved. 

£‘ In  1/6S,  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  Essays  and  Treatises  oh  se¬ 
veral  subjects  was  published  in  two 
volumes,  quarto.  In  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  >  and 
though  now  advanced  in  life,  he 
had  si  ill,  from  the  state  of  his  health, 
the  prospect  of  long  enjoying  his 
ease,  and  perceiving  the  increase  of 
his  reputation.  Fie  was  now  be¬ 
come  opulent,  for  he  possessed  a 
revenue  of  1000 L  a  year,  including 
a  pension  of  500 L  from  govern¬ 
ment. 

££  From  this  time  to  the  period  of 
Ms  death,  his  life  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  ;  for  his  migrations 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and 
back  again,  ceased  to  be  interesting 
in  the  history  of  literature,  and  were 
so  devoid  of  incident  as  not  to  entitle 
them  to  attention.  In  spring  1 7/5, 
he  was  struck  with  a  disorder  in  his 
bowels,  which  at  first  gave  him  no 
alarm  ;  but,  a  twelvemonth  after¬ 
wards,  proved  mortal.'  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  admire  and  envy  the  se- 
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renity  of  his  mind,  at  the  very  time 
be  felt  the  malady  to  be  incurable, 
£c  I  now/’  says  he,  ££  reckon  upon  a 
speedy  dissolution.  I  have  suffered 
very  little  pain  from  my  disorder  ; 
and  what  is  more  strange,  have,  not-, 
withstanding  the  great  decline  of  my 
person,  never  suffered  a  moment's 
abatement  of  my  spirits;  insomuch, 
that  were  I  to  name  a  period  of  my 
life,  which  I  should  most  chuse  ta 
pass  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted 
to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I 
possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever  in 
study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  com¬ 
pany.  I  consider  besides,  that  a 
man  of  sixty-five,  by  dying,  cuts  off 
only  a  few  years  of  infirmities ;  and 
though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  my 
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literary  reputation  breaking  out  at 
last  with  additional  lustre,  I  knew 
that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to 
enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more 
detached  from  life  than  I  am  at  pre¬ 
sent.’9  Such  was  the  state  of  mind 
m  which  this  extraordinary  man  sat 
down  to  compose  the  biographic 
sketch  he  has  entitled,  Mw  Own  Life. 
He  had  already  settled  his  affairs, 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  property  he 


44  any  valuable  production  ever  to 
44  come  from  them.  I  know  it  will 
44  give  you  pleasure  (as  it  did  me) 
44  to  had  that  all  the  men  of  letter* 
44  in  this  place  concur  in  their  ad- 
44  miration  of  your,  work,  and  in  their 
44  anxious  desire  of  your  continuing 
44  it. 

4 4  When  I  heard  of  your  under- 
4<  taking  (which  was  some  time  ago) 
44  I  own  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see 


left  to  his  relations  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  all  of 
his  own  acquiring. 

44  In  1775,  Mr.  Gibbon  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  history,  in 
quarto  ;  and  Mr.  Home,  who  was 
ever  gratified  by  die  success  of  his 
friends,  testified  his  happiness  on 
■the  occasion  in  the  following  letter 


44  how  you  would  extricate  yourself 
4 4  from  the  subject  of  your  two  last 
44  chapters.  I  think  you  have  ob- 
44  served  a  very  prudent  tempera- 
44  meat 9  but  it  was  impossible  to 
44  treat  the  subject  so  as  not  to  give 
44  grounds  of  suspicion  against  you, 
44  and  you  may  expect  that  a  cla- 
44  mour  will  arise.  This,  if  any 


#0  the  author. 

I 

44  Edinburgh,  March  18,  iffCh 

44  Dear  Sir, 

44  As  I  ran  through  your  volume 
*r  of  history  with  great  avidity  a»d 
*4  impatience,  i  cannot  forbear  dis- 
41  covering  somewhat  of  the  same 
44  impatience  in  returning  you  thanks 
44  for  your  agreeable  present,  and 
44  expressing  the  satisfaction  which 
*4  the  performance  has  given  me. 
44  Whether  I  consider  the  dignity 
*c  of  your  style,  the  depth  of  your 
44  matter,  or  the  extensiveness  of 
*c  your  learning,  I  must  regard  the 
44  work  as  equally  the  object  ofes- 
44  teem  9  and  I  own,  that  if  I  had 
44  not  previously  had  the  happiness 
44  of  your  personal  acquaintance, 
44  such  a  performance,  from  an  Eng- 
44  lishmaa  in  our  age,  would  have 
44  given  me  some  surprise.  Y  oil 
44  may  smile  at  this  sentiment  9  but 
44  as  it  seems  to  me  that  your  coun- 
44  trymen,  for  almost  a  whole  gene- 
44  ration,  have  given  themselves  up 
44  to  barbarous  and  absurd  faction, 
44  and  have  totally  neglected  all  po- 
44  iiie  letters,  X  no  longer  expected 


44  thing,  will  retard  your  success 
44  with  the  public  9  for  in  every  other 
44  respect  your  work  is  calculated 
44  to  be  popular.  But,  among  many 
44  otfier  marks  of  decline,  the  pre- 
44  valence  of  superstition  in  Eng- 
44  land  prognosticates  the  fall  of  phi- 
44  losophy  and  decay  of  taste  9  and 
44  though  nobody  be  more  capable 
44  than  yeu  to  revive  them,  you  will 
44  probably  find  a  struggle  In  your 
44  first  advances. 

44  I  see  you  entertain  a  great 
44  doubt  with  regard  to  the  authen- 
44  ticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
44  You  are  certainly  right  in  so  do- 
44  ing.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  that 
44  any  men  of  sense  could  have  ime- 
44  gined  it  possible,  that  above 
44  twenty  thousand  verses,  along 
44  with  numberless  historical  facts* 
44  could  have  been  preserved  by  oral 
44  tradition  during  fifty  generations* 
44  by  the  rudest,  perhaps,  of  all  Eu- 
44  ropean  nations,  the  most  necessi- 
44  tous,  the  most  turbulent,  and  the 
44  most  unsettled.  Where  a  suppo- 
44  sition  is  so  contrary  to  common 
44  sense,  any  positive  evidence  of  it 
44  ought  never-  r o  be  regarded.  Men 
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“  run  with  great  avidity  to  give 
their  evidence  in  favour  of  what 
“  hatters  their  passions^  and  their 
national  prejudices.  You  are, 
fc  therefore,  over  and  above  indul- 
gent  to  us  in  speaking  of  the  mat- 
“  ter  with  hesitation. 

<{  I  must  inform  you,  that  we  are 
(e  all  very  anxious  to  hear,  that  you 
have  fully  collected  the  materials 
ft  for  your  second  volume,  and  that 
you-  are  even  considerably  ad- 
vanced  in  the  composition  of  it. 
<e  I  speak  this  more  in  the  name  of 
i{  my  friends  than  in  my  own  -  as  I 
<x  cannot  expect  to  live  so  long  as  to 
cc  see  the  publication  of  it.  Your 
“  ensuing  volume  will  be  more  de- 
licate  than  the  preceding,  but  I 
<<r  trust  in  your  prudence  tor  extri- 
ci  eating  you  from  difficulties  5  and, 
in  all  events,  you  have  courage  to 
“  despise  the  clamour  of  bigots. 

“  I  am,  with  great  regard. 

A  few  months  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Hume  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  to  try  the 
effects  of  a  long  journey  and  the 
Bath  waters.  Having  accordingly 
.settled  his  affairs,  and  drawn  up  the 
account  of  his  life,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  published  by  Mi .  Strahan,  he 
set  out  for  London  towards  the  end 
of  April  1/76.  At  Morpeth  he  met 
Mr.  John  Home  and  Dr.  Adam- 
Smith,  who  had  come  from  London 
purposely  to  see  him.  Mr.  Home 
returned  with  him  to  the  capital, 
and  Dr.  Smith  proceeded  to  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

“  On  his.  arrival  in  London,  our 
author  found  his  health  so  much 
improved  by  exercise  and  the  change 
of  air,  that  he  was  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  journey  to  Bath,  where  he 
derived  so  much  benefit  from  the 
waters,  that  even  he  himself  began 
to  entertain  a  slight  hope  of  his  re¬ 
covery.  But  the  symptoms  return¬ 


ing  with  their  accustomed  violent^ 
and  his  malady  increasing,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  set  out  for  Scotland. 
His  cheerfulness,  however,  never 
forsook  him.  He  wrote  letters  to 
his  literary  friends,  informing  them 
of  his  intention  to  be  at  Edinburgh 
on  a  certain  day,  and  inviting  them 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  kind  of  farewel  din¬ 
ner,  and  among  those  who  came  to 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  historian,  were  lord  Eiibank, 
Dr.  S  nith.  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Black, 
Professor  Ferguson,  and  John  Home. 

“  After  his  return  to  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Hume,  though  extremely  de¬ 
bilitated  by  disease,  went  abroad  at 
times  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  called  on 
his  friends  5  but  his  ghastly  looks 
indicated  the  rapid  approach  of 
death.  He  diverted,  himself  with 
correcting  hie  works  for  a  new  edi¬ 
tion,  with  reading  books  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  with  the  conversation  of  his 
friends,  and  sometimes  in  the  even¬ 
ing  with  a  party  at  his  favourite 
game  of  whist.  His  facetiousness 
led  him  to  indulge  occasionally  in 
the  bagatelle.  Among  other  verbal 
legacies,  in  making  which  he  amused 
himself,  the  following  whimsical  one. 
has  been  related.  The  author  of 
Douglas  us  said  to  have  a  mortal 
aversion  to  port  wine,  and  to  have, 
had  frequent  disputes  with  the  his¬ 
torian  about  the  manner  of  spelling 
his  name.  Both  these  circumstances 
were  often  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  raillery  5  and  he  verbally 
bequeathed. to  the  poet  a  quantity  of 
port  wine,  on  condition  that  he 
should  always  drink  a  bottle  at  a 
silting,  and  give  a  receipt  for  it  un¬ 
der  the  signature  of  John  Hume. 

“  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  an  in¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  Hume’s  sportive  dis¬ 
position,  and  it  also  shews  the  pla¬ 
cidity  of  his  mind,  notwithstanding 
the  prospect  of  speedy  dissolution. 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Edmonstone  came  to  take 
leave  of  him  5  and  on  his  way  home, 
he  could  not  forbear  writing  Hume 
a  letter,  bidding  him  once  more  an 
eternal  adieu,  and  applying  to  him 
the  French  verses  in  which  the 
Abbe  Chaulieu,  in  expectation  of  his 
own  death,  laments  his  approaching 
separation  from  his  friend  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Fare.  Dr.  Smith  hap¬ 
pened  to  enter  the  room  while  Mr. 
Flume  was  reading  the  letter;  and 
in  the  conrse  of  the  conversation  it 
gave  rise  to,  Hume  expressed  the 
satisfaction  he  had  of  leaving  his 
friends,  and  his  brother’s  family  in 
particular,  in  prosperous  circum¬ 
stances.  This,  he  said,  he  felt  so 
sensibly,  that  when  he  was  reading, 
a  few  days  before,  Lucian’s  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  he  could  not,  among 
all  the  excuses  which  are  alleged  to 
Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into 
his  boat,  find  one  that  fitted  him. 
He  had  no  house  to  finish  ;  he  had 
no  daughter  to  provide  for  ;  he  had 
120  enemies  upon  whom  he  wished 
to  revenge  himself.  <<r  1  could  not 
well  imagine,”  said  he,  “  what  ex¬ 
cuse  1  could  make  to  Charon,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have 
done  every  thing  of  consequence 
which  I  ever  meant  to  do,  and  I 
yould  at  no  time  expect  to  leave  my 
relations  and  friends  in  a  belter  situ¬ 
ation  than  that  in  which  I  am  now 
likely  to  leave  them  :  I  therefore 
have  all  reason  to  die  contented.” 

He  then  diverted  himself,  con¬ 
tinues  Dr.  Smith,  with  inventing  se¬ 
veral  jocular  excuses  which  he -sup¬ 
posed  he  might  make  to  Charon, 
and  with  imagining  the  very  .surly 
answers  which  it  might  suit  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Charon  to  return  to  them. 
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“  Upon  further  consideration,”  said 
he,  “  I  thought  I  might  say  to  him, 
good  Charon,  I  have  been  correct¬ 
ing  my  works  for  a  new  edition. 
Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  1  may 
see  how  the  public  receives  the  al¬ 
terations.”  But  Charon  would  an¬ 
swer,  “  when  you  see  the  effect  of 
these,  you  will  be  for  making  other 
alterations.  There  will  be  no  end 
to  such  excuses ;  so,  honest  friend, 
please  step  into  the  boat/’  But  i 
might  still  urge,  “  have  a  little  pati¬ 
ence,  good  Charon,  I  have  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  If  I  live  a  few  years  longer., 
I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  downfal  of  some  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  systems  of  superstition.”  But 
Charon  would  then  lose  all  temper 
and  decency  :  “  you  loitering  rogue, 
that  will  not  happen  these  many  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Do  you  fancy  I  will 
grant  you  a  lease  for  so  long  a  term  ? 
Get  into  the  boat  this  instant,  you 
lazy  loitering  rogue.” 

"  The  hour  of  his  departure  had 
now  arrived.  His  decline  being 
gradual,  he  was,  in  his  last  moments, 
perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from 
pain.  He  shewed  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  impatience  or  fretful¬ 
ness,  but  conversed  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  him  in  a  tone  of  mildness 
and  affection  ;  and  his  whole  con¬ 
duct  evinced  a  happy  composure  of 
mind.  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of 
August  about  four  o’clock  jin 

the  afternoon,  this  great  and  amiable 
man  expired.  He  was  buried  in  a 
rock)-  spot,  which  he  had  purchased 
in  the  Cal  ton  burying-ground  ;  and, 
agreeably  to  his  will,  a  plain  monu¬ 
ment  was  afterwards  erected  ou  the 
place  of  his  interment. 
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Controversy  between  Hume  and  Rousseau. 
Controversy  between  Hume  and  Rousseau. 

■  *  ■  l 

[From  the  Same.] 


**  TN  176 2,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
A  issued,  an  arret  against  Rous- 
seau,  on  account  of  his  Emilius, 
which  had  given  offence  to  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  order.  Hume  was  then 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  at  Paris,  inform¬ 
ing  him  that  Rousseau  intended  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  England,  and  de- 
siring  our  historian  to  do  him  all 
the  good  offices  in  his  power.  Mr. 
Hume  believing  that  Rousseau  had 
already  put  his.  design  in  execution, 
wrote  to  several  of  his  friends  in 
London,  and  warmly  recommended 
this  celebrated  exile  to  their  favour. 
He  also  wrote  to  Rousseau  himself, 
assuring  him  of  his  desire  to  serve 
ium,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  reside  in  his  own 
house  as  long  as  leg  Rousseau,  should 
please  to  continue.  No  other  mo¬ 
tive,  says  Mr.  Hume  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  he  published  in  French 
on  this  affair, — f  no  other  motive 
was  wanting  to  incite  me  to  this  act 
of  humanity,  than  the  account  given 
me  of  M.  Rousseau’s  personal  cha¬ 
racter  by  the  friend  wlio  had  re¬ 
commended  him  ; — his  well  known 
genius  and  abilities,  and  above  all, 
his  misfortunes.’ 

To  this  letter  Rousseau  return¬ 
ed  the  following  answer: 

'Motiers-Travers,  Feb.  JC),  17*53. 

*  Sir, 

'  I  did  not  receive  till  lately,  arid 
st  this  place,  the  letter  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  direct  to  me  at  Lon¬ 
don,  the  2d  of  July  last,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  I  was  then  in  that  capi¬ 
tal.  I  should  doubtless  have  made 
choice  of  a  retreat  in  your  country, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  yourself. 


if  I  had  foreseen  what  a  reception  X 
was  to  meet  with  in  my  own.  There 
was  no  other  nation  I  could  prefer 
to  England.  And  this  preposses¬ 
sion  for  which  I  have  dearly  suffered 
was/ at  that  time,  very  excusable  ; 
but  to  my  great  astonishment,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  public,  I  have 
met  with  nothing  but  affronts  and 
insults,  where  I  hoped  to  have  found 
consolation,  if  not  gratitude.  How 
many  things  make  me  regret  the 
want  of  that  asylum  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  hospitality  I  should  have  found 
with  you  !  My  misfortunes,  indeed, 
have  constantly  seemed  to  lead  me 
in  a  manner  that  way.  The  pro¬ 
tection  and  kindness  of  lord  Maris- 
clial,  your  worthy  and  illustrious 
countryman,  have  brought  Scotland 
home  to  me,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  in  the  midst  of  Switzerland 
he  has  made  you  so  often  bear  a 
part  in  our  conversation  5  he  has 
brought  me  so  well  acquainted  with 
your  virtues,  while  I  before  was 
only  with  your  talents  ;  he  has  in¬ 
spired  me  with  the  most  tender 
friendship  for  you,  and  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  desire  of  obtaining  yours,  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  yon  were  disposed  to 
grant  it.  Judge  then  of  the  pleasure 
{  feel,  at  finding  this  inclination  re¬ 
ciprocal.  No,  sir,  I  should  pay 
your  merit  but  half  its  due,  if  it  were 
the  subject  only  of  my  admiration. 
Your  great  views,  your  astonishing 
impartiality,  your  genius  would  lift 
you  far  above  the  rest  of  mankind, 
if  you  were  less  attached  to  them 
by  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  My 
lord  Marisclral,  in  acquainting  me 
that  the  amiauleness  of  your  dispo¬ 
sition  was  still  greater  than  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  your  genius,  rendered  a 
correspondence  with  you  every  day 

more 
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more  desirable,  and  cherished  in  me 
those  wishes  which  be  inspired,  of 
ending  my  days  near  you.  Oh,  sir, 
that  a  better  state  of  health,  and 
more  convenient  circumstances, 
would  but  enable  me  to  take  such  a 
journey  in  the  manner  I  could  like  ! 
Could  I  but  hope  to  see  you  and 
lord  Marischal  one  day  settled  in 
your  common  country,  which  should 
for  ever  after  be  mine,  I  should  be 
thankful,  in  so  agreeable  a  society, 
for  the  very  misfortunes  that  led 
me  into  it,  and  should  account  the 
day  of  its  commencement  as  the 
first  of  my  life.  Would  to  heaven 
I  might  see  that  happy  day  more  to 
be  desired  than  expected  !  With 
what  transports  should  I  not  ex¬ 
claim,  on  setting  foot  in  that  happy 
country  which  gave  birth  to  David 
Hume  and  the  lord'  Marischal  of 
Scotland,  , 

* 

tc  Salve,  facis  mihi  debita  tellus  ! 

“  Hxc  domus,hsec  patria  est.” 

“  Rousseau  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  fly  from  Motiers  to  avoid  being 
stoned  by  the  populace,  whose  reli¬ 
gious  zeal  he  had  offended.  He 
chose  the  isle  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
midst  of  the  lake  of  Biefine  for  the 
place  of  his  retreat ;  and  in  a  work 
intitled,  Les  Reveries  du  Promeneur 
Solitaire,  he  has  introduced  an  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  that  island. 
His  caprices  again  exposed  him  to 
the  popular  indignation,  and  he  was 
ordered  by  their  excellencies  the 
syndics  or  magistrates  to  leave  the 
country  :  he  accordingly  withdrew 
to  Strasburgh. 

“  From  the  date  of  the  preceding 
iletter,  all  correspondence  ceased  be¬ 
tween  Plume  and  Rousseau  till  about 
the  middle  of  autumn  1/05,  when  it 
was  renewed  by  the  following  acci¬ 
dent.  The  marchioness  de  Verde- 
ilin  happened  to  be  on  a  journey  to 
one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on 
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Switzerland  3  and  being  acquainted 
with  Rousseau,  she  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  him  in 
his  retreat  at  Motiers-Travers.  He 
complained  to  the  marchioness,  that 
his  residence  at  Neufchatel  was  be¬ 
come  extremely  disagreeable,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  superstition  of 
the  people,  as  the  resentment  of  the 
clergy  3  and  expressed  his  fear,  that 
he  should  shortly  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  seeking  an  asylum  else¬ 
where  3  in  which  case  England  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  the  most  eligi¬ 
ble  place  he  could  retire  to  with  per¬ 
fect  security.  He  added,  that  his 
friend  lord  Marischal  had  advised 
him  to  put  himself  under  Mr. 
Hume’s  protection,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  think  it  would  have  been 
giving  the  latter  too  much  trouble, 
he  would  have  already  addressed 
him  on  the  subject. 

Hume,  who  was  then  charge 
d'affaires  at  Paris,  but  had  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  soon  returning  to  England, 
immediately  wrote  to  Rousseau, 
and  made  him  an  offer  of  his  ser¬ 
vices.  To  this  leper  he  received 
the  following  answer  : 

f  Strasburgh,  Dec.  4, 1/05. 

*  Sir, 

f  Your  goodness  affects  me  as 
much  as  it  does  me  honour.  The 
best  reply  I  can  make  to  your  offers 
is  to  accept  them,  which  I  do.  I 
shall  set  out  in  flve  or  six  days  to 
throw  myself  into  your  arms.  It  is 
the  advice  of  my  lord  Marischal,  my 
protector,  friend,  and  father:  it  is 
the  advice  also  of  madame  *  * 
whose  good  sense  and  benevolence 
serve  equally  for  my  direction  and 
consolation  3  in  flue,  I  may  say  it  is 
the  advice  of  my  own  heart,  which 
takes  a  pleasure  in  being  indebted 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  my  con¬ 
temporaries,  to  a  man  whose  good¬ 
ness  surpasses  his  glory.  1  sigh  for 
D  a  solitary 
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a  solitary  and  free  retirement,  where 
I  may  finish  my  days  in  peace.  It 
this  be  procured  me  by  means  ot 
your  benevolent  solicitude*  I  shall 
then  enjoy  at  once  the  only  good 
my  heart  desires,  and  the  pleasure 
of  being  indebted  for  it  to  you. 
f  I  am*  sir,  with  all  my  heart,  &c.7’ 

tc  Rousseau  having  obtained  a 
passport  by  the  aid  of  his  friends, 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Hu rne  to  England. 
Many  were  the  plans  devised  for 
obtaining  a  comfortable  residence 
for  him  after  his  arrival,  some  of 
which  are  detailed  in  the  Expose  in¬ 
serted  in  the  appendix.  ‘  For  up¬ 
wards  of  two  months/  says  Hume, 

‘  1  employed  myself  and  my  friends 
in  looking  out  for  a  situation  which 
might  be  agreeable  to  him.  We 
gave  way  to  all  his  caprices,  excused 
all  his  singularities,  indulged  him  in 
all  his  humours  5  in  short,  neither 
time  nor  trouble  was  spared  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  what  be  desired  j  and  al¬ 
though  he  rejected  most  of  the  pro¬ 
jects"!  had  formed  for  his  establish¬ 
ment,  1  thought  myself  sufficiently 
recompensed  for  my  trouble,  by  the 
gratitude,  and  even  affection  with 
which  he  appeared  to  repay  my  soli¬ 
citude/ 

"  Mr.  Davenport,  a  gentleman  of 
family,  fortune,  and  worth,  had  a 
house  at  Wooton,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  where  he  himself  seldom  re¬ 
sided.  This  'house  he  offered  to 
Rousseau,  who  finally  agreed  to  live 
there  at  a  very  moderate  board. 

“  On  his  arrival  at  Wooton  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hume  the  following 
letter 

r  Wooton,  March  22,  1/66. 

f  You  see  already,  my  dear  patron, 
by  the  date  of  my  letter,  that  I  am 
arrived  at  the  place  of  my  destina¬ 
tion  but  you  cannot  tee  ah  the 


charms  which  I  find  in  it ;  to  do 
this,  you  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  situation,  and  be  able  to  read 
my  heart.  You  ought,  however, 
to  read  there  my  sentiments  with 
respect  to  you,  sentiments  which 
you  have  so  well  deserved.  If  I 
live  in  this  agreeable  asylum  as 
happy  as  I  hope  to  do,  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  will  be, 
to  reflect  that  I  owe  it  to  you.  To 
make  another  happy  is  to  deserve  to 
be  happy  one’s  self.  May  yon, 
therefore,  find  in  yourself  the  reward 
of  all  you  have  done  for  me  !  Alone, 
I  might  perhaps  have  met  with  hos¬ 
pitality,  but  I  should  never  have  re¬ 
lished  it  so  highly  as  1  now  do,  in 
owing  it  to  your  friendship.  Retain 
still  that  friendship  for  me,  my  deal 
patron  j  love  me  for  my  sake,  who 
am  so  much  indebted  to  you  ;  love 
me  for  your  own,  for  the  good  you 
have  done  me.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
full  value  of  your  sincere  friendship : 
I  ardently  wash  it :  1  am  ready  to 
repay  it  with  all  mine,  and  feel 
something  in  my  heart  which  may 
one  day  convince  you  that  it  is  not 
without  its  value.  As,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  agreed  on  between  us,  I  shall 
receive  nothing  by  the  post,  1  be¬ 
seech  you,  when  you  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  write  to  me,  to  send  your 
letters  to  Mr.  Davenport.  The  al- 
fair  of  the  carriage  is  not  yet  adjust¬ 
ed,  because  I  know  I  was  imposed 
on  3  it  is  a  trifling  fault,  however, 
which  may  be  only  the  effect  of  an 
obliging  vanity,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  be  repented.  If  you  were 
concerned  in  it,  I  would  advise  you 
to  give  up,  once  for  all,  these  littk 
imposition's,  which  cannot  proceed 
from  any  good  motive,  when  con¬ 
verted  into  snares  for  simplicity.  1 
embrace  you,  my  dear  patron,  wit! 
the  same  cordiality  I  hope  to  find  ir 
you.’ 

(t  Some  days  afterwards  Mr.  Hume 
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ftreeived  another  letter  from  Rous¬ 
seau^  as  follows: 

f  Wooten,  March  29,  1/66. 

*  You  will  see,  my  dear  patron, 
by  the  letter  which  Mr.  Davenport 
toll  have  transmitted  you,  how  1 
find  myself  situated  in  this  {dace, 
according  to  my  wishes.  1  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  at  my  ease  if  I 
w£re  less  noticed;  but  the  solici¬ 
tude  of  so  polite  a  host  as  mine  is 
too  obliging  to  give  offence  ;  and  as 
every  thing  in  life  is  mingled  with 
inconvenience,  that  of  being  too 
good  is  one  of  those  which  is  the 
most  tolerable.  I  find  a  much  greater 
inconvenience  in  not  being  able  to 
make  the  servants  understand  me, 
and  particularly  in  my  not  under¬ 
standing  a  word  of  what  they  say. 
Luckily  mademoiselle  le  Vasseur 
serves  me  as  interpreter,  and  her 
fingers  speak  better  than  my  tongue. 
There  is  one  advantage,  however, 
attending  my  ignorance,  which  is 
a  kind  of  compensation ;  it  serves  to 
tire  and  keep  at  a  distance  imperti¬ 
nent  visitors.  The  minister  of  the 
parish  came  to  see  me  yesterday, 
who,  finding  that  I  spoke  to  him 
only  in  French,  would  not  speak  to 
tne  in  English,  so  that  our  inter¬ 
view  was  almost  without  the  inter¬ 
change  of  a  word.  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  this  expedient,  and  shall 
make  use  of  it  with  all  my  neigh-* 
hours,  if  I  have  any.  Nay,  if  I 
should  learn  to  speak  English,  I  will 
converse  with  them  only  in  French, 
especially  if  1  were  so  happy  as  to 
find  they  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  that  language.  It  is  an  artifice 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  the  negroes  say  the  monkies 
practise,  who,  though  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  speech,  will  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  talk,  lest  they  should 
be  set  to  work. 

*  It  is  by  no  means  true,  that  I 


agreed  to  accept  of  a  model  from 
Mr.  Gosset  as  a  present.  On  the 
contrary,  I  asked  him  the  price, 
which  he  told  me  was  a  guinea  and 
a  half,  adding  that  he  intended  to 
present  me  with  it ;  an  offer  I  did 
not  accept;  I  beg  of  you,  there¬ 
fore,  to  pay  him  for  it,  and  Mr.  Da¬ 
venport  will  be  so  good  as  repay  you 
the  money.  If  Mr.  Gosset  does  not 
consent  to  this,  it  must  be  returned 
to  him,  and  purchased  by  some  other 
hand.  It  is  designed  by  M.  do 
Peyrou,  who  long  since  desired  to 
have  my  portrait,  and  Caused  one  to 
be  painted  in  miniature,  which  is  not 
at  all  like  me.  You  were  in  or® 
fortunate  in  this  respect  than  he,  but 
I  am  s.orry  that,  by  your  assiduity  to 
serve  me,  you  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  discharging  the  same 
friendly  obligation  with  regard  to 
yourself.  Be  so  good,  my  dear  pa-* 
tron,  as  to  order  the  model  to  b® 
sent  to  Messrs.  Guiuand  and  Han- 
key,  Little  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate- 
street,inordertabe  transmitted  toM* 
du  Peyrou  by  the  first  safe  convey¬ 
ance.  It  has  been  a  frost  ever  since 
1  have  been  here  :  the  snow  fall* 
daily,  and  the  wind  is  cutting  and 
severe ;  notwithstanding  all  which 
I  had  rather  lodge  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  than  in  the  most  superb  apart¬ 
ment  in  London.  Good  day,  my 
dear  patron.  I  embrace  you  with 
all  my  heart/ 

“  When  it  was  first  proposed, 
that  Rousseau  should  take  up  his  re-1- 
sidence  in  Britain,,  it  was  also  in 
view  with  his  friends  to  procure  a 
pension  of  a  100 1.  a-year  to  him 
from  his  majesty  j  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  was  likely  to  be  much 
impeded  by  the  peculiar  sensibility 
of  Rousseau’s  temper.  As  Hume 
and  he  were  conversing  together 
one  evening  at  Calais,  where  they 
were  detained  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
D  2  land 
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land  by  contrary  winds,  our  histo¬ 
rian  asked  him,  if  he  would  accept 
of  a  pension  from  the  king  in  case 
his  majesty  should  grant  it.  He  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  resolve  on  ;  but  that  he 
would  be  entirely  guided  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  lord  Marischal. 

“  Encouraged  by  this  answer, 
Hume,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  stated  the  matter  to  his 
.majesty’s  ministers,  and  particularly 
to  general  Conway,  secretary  of 
state,  and  general  Graeme,  secre¬ 
tary  and  chamberlain  to  the  queen. 
Application  was  accordingly  made 
to  their  majesties,  who  readily  as¬ 
sented,  on  condition  that  the  tran¬ 
saction  should  not  be  made  public. 
The  reason  of  this  stipulation  w^as, 
that  these  great  personages  did  not 
chuse  to  appear  publicly  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  author  of  obnoxious  writ¬ 
ings.  Hume  afterwards  wrote  to 
lord  Marischal,  to  whom  Rousseau 
also  wrote,  and  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  the  conditional 
article  of  secresy.  Lord  Marischal, 
as  it  will  easily  be  supposed,  sent  his 
approbation,  and  Rousseau  set  out 
for  Wooton,  the  completion  of  the 
affair  being  retarded  by  the  indispo¬ 
sition  of  general  Conway. 

*  In  the  mean  time,’  observes  Mr. 
Hume,  ‘  I  began  .to  be  afraid,  from 
what  I  had  observed  of  M.  Rous¬ 
seau’s  disposition  and  character, 
that  his  natural  restlessness  of  mind 
would  prevent  his  enjoying  that  re¬ 
pose,  to  which  the  hospitality  and 
security  he  found  in  England  invited 
him.  1  saw  with  infinite  regret, 
that  he  was  born  for  storms  and  tu¬ 
mults,  and  that  the  disgust  which 
might  succeed  the  peaceful  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  solitude  and  tranquillity, 
would  soon  render  him  a  burden  to 
himself  and  every  body  about  him. 
Rut  as  I  lived  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 


place  of  his  residence,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  doing  him 
good  offices,  I  did  not  expect  that  I 
myself  should  be  the  victim  of  this 
unhappy  disposition.’ 

“The  late  lord  Orford,  better  known 
as  Horace  Walpole,  happened  to  be 
at  Paris,  while  Hume  resided  there; 
and  his  turn  for  pleasantry  led  him 
to  exercise  it  at  the  expence  of  poor 
Rousseau,  in  the  following  letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

f  My  Dear  Jean  Jacques, 

f  You  have  renounced  Geneva, 
your  native  land.  You  have  been 
driven  from  Switzerland,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  which  you  have  made  such 
boast  in  your  writings.  In  France 
you  are  outlawed :  come  then  to 
me.  I  admire  your  talents,  and 
amuse  myself  with  your  reveries; 
on  which,  however,  by  the  wray,  you 
bestow  too  much  time  and  attention. 
It  is  high  time  to  grow  prudent  and 
happy :  you  have  made  yourself 
sufficiently  talked  of  for  singulari¬ 
ties  little  becoming  a  truly  great 
man  :  show  your  enemies  that  you 
have  sometimes  common  sense : 
this  will  vex  them  without  hurting 
you.  My  dominions  offer  you  a 
peaceful  retreat ;  I  am  desirous  to 
do  you  good,  and  will  do  it,  if  you 
can  but  think  it  such.  But  it  vou 

i  -  m 

are  obstinate  in  refusing  my  assist¬ 
ance,  you  may  expect  that  1  shall 
say  not  a  wrord  about  it  to  any  one. 
If  you  persist  in  perplexing  your 
brains  to  find  out  new  misfortunes, 
chuse  such  as  you  like  best ;  I  am  a 
king,  and  can  make  you  as  misera¬ 
ble  as  you  can  wish;  and,  what 
your  enemies  certainly  never  will, 
I  will  cease  to  persecute  you,  w  hen 
you  are  no  longer  vain  of  persecu¬ 
tion. 

r  Your  sincere  friend, 

‘  Frederick/ 

“  Although 
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t  f‘  Although  this  letter  had  been 
written  three  weeks  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  two  philosophers 
from  the  French  capital,  its  author, 
out  of  regard  to  Hume,  concealed  it 
from  him,  although  they  lodged  in 
the  same  hotel.  Walpole  afterwards 
showed  it  to  his  friends,  and  copies 
of  it  being  taken,  the  epistle  was 
handed  about  and  spread  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  4  it  was,  says  Hume,  4  in 
every  body’s  hands  when  I  saw  it, 
for  the  first  time,  in  London.  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  one,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  liberty  of  this  country, 
will  allow  that  such  a  piece  of  rail¬ 
lery  could  not  even  by  the  utmost 
influence  of  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons,  by  all  the  authority  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  civil,  and  military,  be  kept 
from  finding  its  way  to  the  press.’ 

44  It  was  accordingly  published  in 
the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  following  piece 
.appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

*  M.  Rousseau  to  the  Author  of  the 
St.  James’s  Chronicle. 

4  Wooton,  April  /,  1J66. 

f  Sir, 

;  f  You  have  been  wanting  in  that 
respect  which  every  private  person 
.owes  tp  crowned  heads,  in  publicly 
ascribing  to  the  king  of  Prussia  a 
letter  full  of  extravagance  and  base¬ 
ness  ;  by  which  circumstance  alone 
you  might  be  very  well  assured  he 
could  not  be  the  author.  You  have 
.even  dared  to  subscribe  his  name, 
as  if  you  had  seen  him  write  it  with 
his  own  hand.  I  inform  you,  sir, 
that  that  letter  was  fabricated  at 
Paris  5  and,  what  rends  and  afflicts 
my  heart,  the  impostor  has  his  ac¬ 
complices  in  England. 

4  In  justice  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
to  truth,  and  to  myself,  you  ought 
therefore  to  print  the  letter  I  now 
write  you,  and  to  which  I  set  my 


name  ;  by  way  of  reparation  for  a 
fault,  which  you  would  undoubtedly 
reproach  yourself  for,  if  you  knew 
of  what  atrociousness  you  have  been 
made  the  instrument.  Sir,  I  make 
you  my  sincere  salutations.’ 

44  However  much  Mr.  Hume 
might  regret,  that  his  friend  should 
have  condescended  to  notice  a  pue¬ 
rile  jcu  d' esprit  in  a  newspaper,  lie 
never  could  have  surmised  that  he 
himself  would  have  been  accused  of 
being  the  writer  of  it.  4  1  am  sure¬ 
ly,’  says  he,  ‘  the  last  man  in  the 
world,  who,  in  common  sense,  ought 
to  be  suspected  :  yet,  without  even 
the  pretence  of  the  smallest  proof  of 
probability,  I  am,  of  a  sudden,  the 
first  man,  not  merely  suspected,  but 
fixed  upon  to  be  the  publisher :  I 
am,  without  any  inquiry  or  expla¬ 
nation,  insulted  in  a  public  journal : 
I  am,  from  the  dearest  friend,  con¬ 
verted  into  a  treacherous  and  ma¬ 
lignant  enemy  5  and  all  my  present 
and  past  services  are  at  once  adroitly 
cancelled.  Were  it  not  ridiculous 
to  employ  reasoning  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  with  such  a  man,  I  might 
ask  M.  Rousseau,  why  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  any  malignity  against 
him  !  My  actions,  in  a  hundred  in¬ 
stances,  had  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  not 
usual  for  favours  conferred  to  beget 
ill  will  in  the  person  who  confers 
them.  ’ 

“  Two  days  after  the  last  letter  of 
Rousseau  to  Hume  (29th  March) 
in  which  he  employs  the  most  ful¬ 
some  adulation,  he  wrote  to  M. 
d’lvernois,  in  a  very  different  style, 
his  sentiments  of  our  author  5  audit 
appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  his  letters  to  that  gentleman,  that 
at  the  time  this  philosopher  was 
overwhelming  Mr.  Hupae  with  ar¬ 
dent  expressions  of  gratitude,  he  had 
conceived  against  him  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  suspicion  and  violent  animosity. 

4  Wooto% 
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1  Wooton,  March  31,  1766. 

*  My  friend,  I  wrote  you  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  the  same  even¬ 
ing  1  received  your  letter  of  the 
15th.  Jt  had  been  opened  and 
sealed  again  :  it  came  to  me  through 
Mr*  Hume,  who  is  very  intimate 
with  the  son  of  the  juggler  Fron- 
chin,  and  resided  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  He  is  also  much  com 
nected  with  my  most  dangerous 
enemies  at  Paris,  and  if  he  be  not 
a  cheat,  I  owe  him  in  my  heart 
many  reparations,  I  owe  him  thanks 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  respect¬ 
ing  me,  in  a  land  where  I  know  not 
the  language.  He  concerns  him¬ 
self  much  about  my  little  interests ; 
but  my  reputation  gains  not  by  this, 
and  1  know  not  how  it  happens, 
that  die  public  papers,  which  spoke 
much  of  me,  and  always  with  ho¬ 
nour,  before  our  arrival,  have  ceased 
to  do  so  since  he  came  to  London, 
or  only  speak  to  my  disadvantage. 
All  ray  affairs,  all  my  letters  pass 
through  his  hands  :  those  I  write 
arrive  not;  those  I  receive,  are  open. 
Several  other  circumstances  render 
me  suspicious  of  his  conduct,  and 
even  of  his  zeal.  I  cannot  yet  dis¬ 
cover  what  his  intentions  are,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  them  sinister ; 
and  I  am  much  deceived,  if  all  our 
fetters  are  not  divulged  by  the  jug¬ 
glers,  who  will  infallibly  endeavour 
to  injure  us.  In  the  hope  of  learn¬ 
ing  something  to  aid  my  enquiry, 
seal  your  letters  with  more  care, 
and  I  will  try  on  my  part  to  open 
with  your  correspondents  a  direct 
communication,  without  the  letters 
passing  through  this  dangerous  en- 
repot.’ 

“Rousseau  had  brought  over  with 
him  a  copy  of  M.  du  Peyrou’s  let¬ 
ters  concerning  the  treatment  he  met 
with  at  Neufchatel,  and  given  them 
to  Mr.  Becket  the  bookseller  to  pub¬ 
lish.  A  delay  having  arisen  in  con¬ 


sequence  of  the  indisposition  of  tk<# 
translator,  the  fretful  Rousseau  irrv 
mediately  perceived  conspiracy  and 
treason  in  this  circumstance ;  and 
under  that  impression  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  Messrs.  Becket  and 
De  Hondt  :  a  further  explanation 
of  the  accidental  causes  of  this  delay 
will  be  afterwards  given. 

(  Wooton,  April  9, 1 766. 

‘  Gentlemen, 

‘  I  -was  surprised  at  nof  seeing 
published  the  translation  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  M.  du  Peyrou,  which  I  had 
transmitted  to  you,  and  about  which 
you  seemed  so  earnest.  But  on 
reading  in  the  public  papers  a  pre¬ 
tended  letter  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  me,  I  readily  conceived  why  those 
of  M.  du  Peyrou  had  not  appeared. 
Well,  gentlemen,  as  the  public 
wish  to  be  deceived,  let  them  be  so. 
I  myself  feel  but  very  little  interest  in 
it,  and  hope  that  the  black  vapours, 
raised  at  London,  will  not  disturb 
the  serenity  of  the  air  I  breathe  here. 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that  as  you 
make  no  use  of  the  copy,  you  ought 
to  have  returned  it,  before  my  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  your  recollection.  Have 
the,  goodness,  I  request  you,  to  send 
it  back,  kc.' 

“  It  was  the  practice  of  Rous* 
seau,  C41  the  occurrence  of  a  storm, 
of  which  he  himself  was  generally 
the  author,  to  fill  Europe  with  hi§ 
complaints  ;  and  he  was  not  want¬ 
ing  in  industry  upon  the  present  oc¬ 
casion.  The  countess  de  Bouf- 
fleurs,  the  common  friend  of  both 
philosophers,  had  long  interested 
herself  in  behalf  of  Rousseau,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  had  arranged 
his  journey  to  England;  she  was  a 
woman  of  ability,  a  sqavante,  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  very 
desirous  of  being  his  wife.  To  this 
lady  the  angry  citizen  of  Geneva, 
two  days  after  he  had  written  to  the 
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editor  of  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle, 
sent  a  letter  containing  a  violent  at¬ 
tack  on  the  integrity  of  Hume.  He 
wrote  in  a  like  style  to  the  mar¬ 
chioness  dc  Verdelin,  to  lord  Mar- 
ischal,  to  M.  d’lvernois,  and  M.  de 
Malsherbes. 

tf  Inconscious  of  having  commit¬ 
ted  any  fault,  the  unsuspecting  Hume 
continued  his  kind  offices  in  behalf 
of  Rousseau,  and  renewed  his  solici¬ 
tations  respecting  the  pension,  as 
Boon  as  the  state  of  general  Con¬ 
way’s  health  permitted.  The  ge¬ 
neral  applied  again  to  his  majesty, 
who  likewise  renewed  his  consent. 
Application  had  been  also  made  to 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  then 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
In  fine,  Hume,  having  happily  ac¬ 
complished  his  purpose  according  to 
his  wishes,  informed  Rousseau  of 
his  success  ;  but  all  his  exertions 
were  blasted  by  die  following  letter, 
which  the  philosopher  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  write  to  general  Conway. 

*  May  12,  1  y  60. 

‘  Sir, 

‘  Affected  by  a  most  lively  sense 
of  the  favour  his  majesty  has  ho¬ 
noured  me  with,  and  of  your  good¬ 
ness,  which  pfocured  it  me  ;  1  ex¬ 
perience  the  most  agreeable  sensa¬ 
tion  in  reflecting  that  the  best  of 
kings,  and  the  person  most  worthy 
of  his  confidence,  are  pleased  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  my  fortune. 
This,  sir,  is  an  advantage  of  which 
I  am  justly  tenacious,  and  which  I 
will  never  deserve  to  lose.  Rut  it 
is  necessary  I  should  .speak  to  you 
with  the  frankness  you  admire.  Af¬ 
ter  so  many  misfortunes,  I  thought 
myself  armed  against  all  possible 
events ;  there  have  happened  to  me 
some,  however,  which  I  did  not 
foresee  ;  and  which  indeed  an  inge¬ 
nuous  mind  coqld  not  have  fore¬ 
seen.  Hence  it  is  that  they  affect 


me  so  much  the  more  severely,  and 
the  trouble  in  which  they  involve 
me  deprives  me  of  the  ease  of  mind 
necessary  for  directing  my  conduct. 
All  I  can  reasonably  do,  in  so  dis¬ 
tressed  a  situation,  is  to  suspend  my 
resolutions  about  every  affair  of  such 
importance  as  that  in  agitation.  So 
far  from  refusing  the  beneficence  of 
the  king  from  pride,  as  is  imputed 
to  me,  I  am  proud  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  it,  and  am  only  sorry  I  cannot 
do  so  more  publicly.  But  when  £ 
actually  receive  it,  I  wish  to  be  able 
to  give  up  myself  entirely  to  those 
sentiments  which  it  would  inspire, 
and  to  have  a  heart  replete  with  gra¬ 
titude  for  his  majesty’s  goodness  ancf 
yours,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that 
this  manner  of  thinking  will  make 
any  alteration  in  yours  towards  me. 
Deign,  therefore,  sir,  to  preserve  that 
kindness  for  me,  till  a  more  happy 
opportunity  :  you  will  then  be  satis¬ 
fied,  that  I  defer  taking  advantage 
of  it,  only  to  render  myself  more 
worthy  of  it.  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to 
accept  of  my  most  humble  and  re¬ 
spectful  salutations.’ 

This  letter  appeared  both  to  ge¬ 
neral  Conway  and  to  our  historian 
a  plain  refusal,  as  long  as  the  stipula¬ 
tion  of  secrecy  was  insisted  on. 
Hume,  however,  being  willing  to 
overlook  the  apparent  neglect  in 
writing  him,  prevailed  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  to  keep  the  matter  still  open, 
and  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Rous¬ 
seau,  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his 
former  way  of  thinking*  and  to  ac" 
cept  of  the  pension.  As  to  the  pre¬ 
tended  distress  which  he  mentions 
in  his  letter  to  the  general,  all  fears 
v/ere  removed  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Davenport,  who  reported  his  guest 
to  be  at  the  time  extremely  happy, 
easy,  cheerful,  and  even  sociable 
<  I  saw  plainly  in  this  occurrence/ 
observes  Mr.  Hume*  c  the  usual  in¬ 
firmity  of  my  friend,  who  wishes  to 
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interest  the  world  in  his  favour  by 
passing  for  sickly,  and  persecuted, 
and  distressed,  and  unfortunate,  be¬ 
yond  all  measure,  even  while  he  is 
the  most  happy  and  contented.  His 
pretences  of  an  extreme  sensibility 
had  been  too  frequently  repeated,  to 
have  any  effect  on  a  man  who  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  them.’ 

<f  After  waiting  three  weeks  in 
vain  for  an  answer  to  his  letter,  but 
having  to  do  with  a  very  eccentric 
character,  and  still  accounting  for 
his  silence  by  supposing  him  asham¬ 
ed  to  write  to  him,  Hume  neverthe¬ 
less  determined  not  to  abate  in  his 
endeavours  to  do  him  an  essential 
service  ;  and  accordingly  renewed 
his  application  to  the  ministers,  the 
result  of  which  he  communicated  to 
him  in  the  following  letter : 

*  Lisle-street,  Leicester-fields, 
June  19,  1/66. 

*  Sir, 

*  As  I  have  not  received  any  an¬ 
swer  from  you,  I  conclude,  that  you 
persevere  in  the  resolution  of  refus¬ 
ing  all  marks  of  his  majesty’s  good¬ 
ness,  as  long  as  they  must  remain 
a  secret.  I  have,  therefore,  applied 
to  general  Conway  to  have  this  con¬ 
dition  removed  ;  and  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  promise 
that  he  would  speak  to  the  king  for 
that  purpose.  c  It  will  only  be  re¬ 
quite,’  said  he,  f  that  we  know  pre¬ 
viously  from  M.  Rousseau,  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  accept  of  a  pension 
publicly  granted  him,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  may  not  be  exposed  to  a  second 
refusal.  He  gave  me  authority  to 
■  write  to  you  on  the  subject  5  and  I 
beg  to  hear  your  resolution  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  you  give  your  consent, 
which  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  do, 
I  know  that  I  can  depend  on  the 
good  offices  of  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  to  second  general  Conway’s 
application  5  so  that  I  have  no  doubt 


of  success.  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 
your’s,  with  great  sincerity.’ 

“  Five  days  afterwards  Rousseau 
returned  the  following  answer  : 

f  Wooten,  June  23,  1/66. 

'  Sir, 

f  I  imagined  that  my  silence, 
truly  interpreted  by  your  consci¬ 
ence,  had  said  enongh  ;  but  since 
you  have  some  design  in  not  under¬ 
standing  me,  I  shall  speak.  You 
havebut  ill  disguised  yourself.  I  know 
you,  and  you  are  not  ignorant  of  it. 
Before  we  had  any  connection,  quar¬ 
rels  or  disputes  :  while  we  knew 
each  other  only  by  literary  reputa¬ 
tion,  you  affectionately  made  me  an 
offer  of  the  good  offices  of  yourself 
and  friends.  Affected  by  this  ge¬ 
nerosity,  I  threw  myself  into  your 
arms  ;  you  brought  me  to  England 
apparently  to  procure  me  an  asy¬ 
lum  ;  but,  in  fact,  to  bring  me  to 
dishonour.  You  applied  to  this 
noble  work,  wdth  a  zeal  worthy  of 
your  heart,  and  a  success  worthy  of 
your  abilities.  To  succeed,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  take  so  much  pains; 
you  live  in  the  world,  and  I  in  soli¬ 
tude.  The  public  love  to  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  you  were  formed  to  de¬ 
ceive  them.  I  know  one  man,  how¬ 
ever,  whom  you  cannot  deceive ;  I 
mean  yourself.  You  know  with 
what  horror  my  heart  rejected  the 
first  -  suspicion  of  your  designs.  I 
told  you  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
while  I  embraced  you,  that  if  you 
were  not  the  best  of  men,  you  must 
be  the  basest.  In  reflecting  on  your 
secret  conduct,  you  must  say  to 
yourself,  sometimes,  you  are  not  the 
best  of men;  and  I  doubt,  if,  under 
that  impression,  you  will  ever  be  the 
happiest. 

“  I  leave  your  friends  and  you  to 
carry  011  your  schemes  as  you  please; 
and  I  give  up  to  you,  without  re¬ 
gret,  mv  reputation  during  life,  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  that,  one  day,  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  reputation  of  both.  As 
to  your  good  offices  in  matters  of 
interest,  which  you  have  made  use  of 
as  a  mask,  I  thank  you  for  them, 
and  shall  dispense  with  profiting  by 
them.  I  ought  not  to  hold  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  you  any  longer, 
or  to  accept  of  it  even  to  my  advan¬ 
tage  in  any  affair  in  which  you  are 
to  be  the  mediator.  Adieu,  sir,  I 
wish  you  the  truest  happiness  ;  but 
as  we  ought  not  to  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  each  other  for  the  future,  this 
is  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from 
me.’ 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Hume  imme¬ 
diately  sent  the  following  reply  : 

f  June  26',  1/66. 

<  As  I  am  conscious  of  having  ever 
acted  towards  you  the  most  friendly 
part,  of  having  always  given  you 
the  most  tender  and  the  most  active 
proofs  of  sincere  affection,  you  may 
judge  of  my  extreme  surprise  on 
perusing  your  epistle.  Such  violent 
accusations,  confined  altogether  to 
generalities,  it  is  as  impossible  to 
answer,  as  it  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
prehend  them.  But  affairs  cannot, 
must  not  remain  on  that  footing.  I 
shall  charitably  suppose,  that  some 
infamous  calumniator  has  belied  me 
to  you.  But,  in  that  case,  it  is  your 
duty,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  it  will 
be  your  inclination,  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  detecting  him,  and  of 
justifying  myself  3  which  can  only 
be  done  by  your  mentioning  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  I  am  accused. 
You  say,  that  I  myself  know  that  I 
have  been  false  to  you  3  but  I  say  it 
loudly,  and  will  say  it  to.  the  whole 
world,  that  I  know  the  contrary  3 
that  I  know  my  friendship  towards 
you  has  been  unbounded  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  3  and  that  though  I  have 
given  you  instances  of  it,  which  have 
been  universally  remarked  both  in 


T  r 

France  and  England,  the  public  as 
yet  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
smallest  part  of  it.  I  demand,  that 
you  name  to  me  the  man  who  dares 
assert  the  contrary  3  and,  above  all, 

I  demand,  that  he  shall  mention  any¬ 
one  particular  in  which  I  have  been 
wanting  to  you.  You  owe  this  to 
me  3  you  owe  it  to  yourself 3  you 
owe  it  to  truth,  and  honour,  and 
justice,  and  to  every  thing  deemed 
sacred  among  men.  As  an  inno¬ 
cent  man— for  I  will  not  say,  as 
your  friend  3  I  will  not  say,  as  your 
benefactor  3  but  I  repeat  it,  as  an 
innocent  man,  I  claim  the  privilege 
of  proving  my  innocence,  and  of 
refuting  any  scandalous  falsehood 
which  may  have  been  invented 
against  me.  Mr,  Davenport,  to 
whom  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your 
letter,  and  who  will  read  this,  before 
he  delivers  it,  will,  I  am  confident, 
second  my  demand,  and  tell  you, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  equitable. 
Happily  I  have  preserved  the  letter 
you  wrote  me  after  your  arrival  at 
Wooton  3  and  you  there  express, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  in  terms  in¬ 
deed,  too  strong,  your  satisfaction 
in  my  poor  endeavours  to  serve  you. 
The  little  epistolary  intercourse, 
which  afterwards  passed  between 
us,  has  been  all  employed  on  my 
side  to  the  most  friendly  purposes. 
Tell  ffie,  then,  what  has  since  given 
vou  offence.  Tell  me  of  what  I  am 
accused.  Tell  me  the  man  who  ac¬ 
cuses  me.  Even  after  you  have  ful¬ 
filled  ail  these  conditions  to  my  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Da¬ 
venport,  you  will  still  have  great 
difficulty  to  justify  your  employing 
such  outrageous  terms  towards  a 
man,  with  whom  you  have  been  so 
intimately  connected,  and  who  was 
entitled,  on  many  accounts,  to  have 
been  treated  by  you  with  more  re¬ 
gard  and  decency. 

f<  Air.  Davenport  knows  the 
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whole  transaction  about  your  pen¬ 
sion,  because  I  thought  it  necessary 
that  the  person  who  had  undertaken 
your  settlement,  should  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  circumstances ; 
lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  per¬ 
form  towards  you  concealed  acts  of 
generosity,  which,  if  they  accident¬ 
ally  came  to  your  knowledge,  might 
give  you  some  grounds  of  offence. 

f  I  am,  Sir/ 

<{  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port’s  interposition,  Rousseau  was 
prevailed  on  to  write,  threeVeeks 
afterwards,  the  following  long  epis¬ 
tle  to  Hume,  which  is  the  more  in¬ 
teresting,  as  it  contains  Rousseau's 
Statement  of  facts,  and  to  which  are 
subjoined  the  notes  annexed  by  our 
historian,  in  his  French  pamphlet, 
already  mentioned,  and  inserted  in 
the  appendix. 

f  Wooten,  July  10,  l'/ 66. 

*  Sir, 

*  I  am  indisposed^  and  little  in  a 
condition  to  write  ;  but  you  require 
an  explanation,  and  it  must  be  given 
you.  It  was  your  own  fault,  that 
you  had  it  not  long  since ;  but  as 
you  did  not  desire  it,  I  was  silent  : 
at  present  you  do,  and  I  have  sent  it. 
It  will  be  a  long  one  :  for  this  I  am 
sorry  ■  but  I  have  much  to  say,  and 
wish  not  to  return  hereafter  to  the 
subject. 

‘  I  live  retired  from  the  world, 
and  am  ignorant  of  what  passes  ip 
it.  I  have  no  party,  no  associate, 
no  intrigue.  I  am  told  nothing,  and 
I  know  only  what  I  feel ;  but  that 
.1  well  know,  as  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  me  severely  feel.  The  first  care 
of  those  who  engage  ir.  bad  designs 
js  to  secure  themselves  from  legal 
proofs  of  detection  ;  it  would  not  be 
very  ^dyiseabl©  to  seek  a  remedy 
against  them  at  law.  The  innate 
ponviction  of  the  heart  admits  of 
another  kind  of  proof,  wjxich  influ¬ 


ences  the  sentiments  of  an  honest 
man.  You  well  know  the  basis  of 
mine. 

‘  You  ask  me,  with  great  confi¬ 
dence,  to  name  your  accuser.  That 
accuser,  sir,  is  the  only  man  in  the 
world  whose  testimony  I  should  ad¬ 
mit  against  you  :  it  is  yourself. 
Without  reserve  or  fear,  I  shall  give 
myself  up  to  the  natural  frankness 
of  my  disposition  ;  and  being  an 
enemy  to  every  kind  of  artifice,  I 
shall  speak  with  the  same  freedom, 
as  if  you  were  a  person  in  whom  I 
placed  all  that  confidence  which  I 
no  longer  have  in  you.  I  will  give 
you  a  history  of  the  emotions  of  my 
heart,  and  of  what  produced  them. 
While  speaking  of  Mr.  Hume  in 
the  third  person,  I  shall  make  your¬ 
self  the  judge  of  what  I  ought  to 
think  of  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
length  of  my  letter,  I  shall  pursue 
no  other  order  than  that  of  my  ideas, 
beginning  with  the  premises,  and 
ending  with  the  demonstration. 

*  I  quitted  Switzerland,  wearied 
out  by  the  barbarous  treatment 
which  I  had  experienced,  but  which 
affected  only  my  personal  safety, 
while  my  honour  was  secure.  I' 
was  going,  as  my  Ijieart  directed  me, 
to  join  lord  Marischal,  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  at  Strasburgh  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  invitation  from  Mr.  Hume, 
to  go  over  with  him  to  England, 
where  he  promised  me  the  most 
agreeable  reception,  and  more  tran¬ 
quillity  than  I  had  met  with.  !  he¬ 
sitated  some  time  between  my  old 
friend  and  my  new  one ;  in  this  I 
was  wrong.  I  preferred  the  latter, 
and  in  this  was  still  more  so;  but 
the  desire  of  visiting  in  person  a, ce¬ 
lebrated  nation,  of  which  I  had 
heard  both  so  much  good  and  so 
much  ill,  preyailed.  Assured  that  I 
was  not  to  lose  George  Keith,  I  was 
flattered  by  the  acquisition  of  David 
Hume.  His  great  merit,  extraordi¬ 
nary 
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star y  abilities,  and  established  pro¬ 
bity  of  character,  made  me  desirous 
of  annexing  his  friendship  to  that 
with  which  I  was  honoured  by  his 
illustrious  countryman.  Besides,  X 
gloried  not  a  little  in  setting  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  men  of  letters,  in  a  sincere 
union  between  two  men  so  different 
in  their  principles. 

f  Before  I  had  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
lord  Marischal,  and  while  undeter¬ 
mined  about  the  place  of  my  retreat, 
I  had  requested  and  obtained,  by 
the  interest  of  my  friends,  a  passport 
from  the  court  of  France.  I  made 
use  of  this,  and  went  to  Paris  to  join 
Mr.  Hume.  He  saw,  and  perhaps 
saw  too  much  of  the  favourable  re¬ 
ception  I  met  with  from  a  great 
prince,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
from  the  public.  I  yielded,  as  it 
was  my  duty,  though  with  reluct¬ 
ance,  to  that  eclat ;  concluding  how 
far  it  would  excite  the  envy  of  my 
pnemies.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw, 
with  pleasure,  the  regard  which  the 
public  entertained  for  Mr.  Hume 
sensibly  increasing  throughout  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  good  work  he  had 
undertaken  with  respect  to  me. 
Doubtless  he  was  affected  too  ;  but 
I  know  not  if  it  was  in  the  same 
planner  as  1  was. 

‘  We  set  out  with  one  of  my 
friends,  who  came  to  England  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  my  account.  When 
we  landed  at  Dover,  I  was  trans¬ 
ported  with  the  thoughts  of  having 
set  foot  in  this  land  of  liberty,  under 
the  conduct  of  so  celebrated  a  per¬ 
son  3  I  threw  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  pressed  him  to  my  heart, 
without  speaking  a  syllable  bath¬ 
ing  his  cheeks,  as  I  kissed  them, 
with  tears  sufficiently  expressive. 
This  was  not  the  only  time,  nor  the 
most  remarkable  instance  I  have 
given  him  of  the  effusions  of  a  heart 
lull  of  sensibility.  1  know  not  what 


he  does  with  the  recollection  of 
them,  when  that  happens ;  but  l 
have  a  notion  they  must  be  some¬ 
times  troublesome  to  him. 

f  On  our  arrival  in  London,  all 
ranks  of  people  eagerly  pressed  to 
give  me  marks  of  their  kindness  and 
esteem.  Mr.  Hume  politely  pre¬ 
sented  me  to  every  body  :  and  it 
was  natural  for  me  to  ascribe  to  him 
as  I  did,  the  best  part  of  my  good 
reception.  /My  heart  was  full  of 
him  :  I  spoke  in  his  praise  to  every 
one  ;  I  wrote  to  the  same  purpose 
to  all  my  friends :  my  attachment 
to  him  gathered  new  strength  every 
day,  while  his  appeared  the  most 
affectionate  to  me  ;  of  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  gave  me  instances  that 
touched  me  extremely.  That  of  , 
causing  my  portrait  to  be  painted, 
however,  was  not  of  the  number. 
This  seemed  to  me  to  carry  with  it 
too  much  affectation,  and  had  an  air 
of  ostentation  which  by  no  means 
pleased  me,  AH  this,  however, 
might  have  been  easily  excusable,  if 
Mr.  Hume  had  been  a  man  apt  to 
throw  away  his  money,  or  had  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  pictures,  containing  the  por¬ 
traits  of  his  friends.  After  all,  X 
freely  confess,  that,  on  this  head,  I 
may  be  in  the  wrong. 

‘  But  what  appears  to  me  an  act 
of  friendship  and  generosity  the 
most  undoubted  and  estimable,  in  a 
word,  the  most  worthy  of  Mr.  Hume, 
was  the  care  he  took  to  solicit  for¬ 
me  of  his  own  accord,  a  pension 
from  the  king  $  to  which,  most  as¬ 
suredly,  I  had  no  right  to  aspire. 
As  I  was  a  witness  to  the  zeal  lie 
exerted  in  that  affair,  I  was  greatly 
affected  by  it.  Nothing  could  flat¬ 
ter  me  more  than  a  piece  of  service 
of  that  nature  ;  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  interest ;  for,  too  much  at¬ 
tached  perhaps  to  what  I  actually 
possess,  I  am  not  capable  of  desiring 
what  I  have  not  $  and  as  I  am  able 
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to  subsist  on  my  labour  and  the  aid 
of  my  friends,  I  covet  nothing  more. 
But  the  honour  of  receiving  testi¬ 
monies  of  the  goodness,  I  will  not 
say  of  so  great  a  monarch,  but  of  so 
good  a  father,  so  good  a  husband,  so 
good  a  master,  so  good  a  friend,  and, 
above  all,  so  worthy  a  man,  sensibly 
affected  me  ;  and  when  I  considered 
farther,  that  the  minister  who  had 
obtained  for  me  this  favour,  was  a 
living  instance  of  that  probity  so  use¬ 
ful  to  mankind,  and  so  rarely  met 
with  in  one  of  his  situation,  I  could 
not  forbear  to  pride  myself,  at  hav¬ 
ing  for  my  benefactors  three  men, 
whom,  of  all  the  world,  I  could 
most  desire  to  have  my  friends. 
Thus,  so  far  from  refusing  the  pen¬ 
sion  offered  me,  I  only  made  one 
condition  necessary  for  my  accept¬ 
ance  ;  and  that  was  the  consent  of 
a  person,  whom  I  could  not,  with¬ 
out  neglecting  my  duty,  fail  to  con¬ 
sult. 

c  Being  honoured  with  the  civili¬ 
ties  of  all  the  world,  I  endeavoured 
to  make  a  proper  return.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  bad  state  of  health, 
and  my  custom  of  living  in  die  coun¬ 
try,  made  my  residence  in  town 
very  disagreeable.  Immediately 
country-houses  presented  themselves 
in  plenty;  I  had  my  choice  of  all  the 
counties  of  England.  Mr.  Hume 
took  the  trouble  to  receive  these 
proposals,  and  to  represent  them  to 
me  ;  accompanying  me  to  two  or 
three  places  in  the  neighbouring 
counties.  I  hesitated  a  good  while 
in  my  choice,  and  he  increased  the 
difficulty  of  determination.  At  length 
I  fixed  ou  this  place,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  Mr.  Hume  settled  the  affair;  all 
difficulties  vanished,  and  I  departed. 
I  arrived  at  tills  solitary,  convenient, 
and  agreeable  habitation  ;  where  the 
«wner  of  the  house  superintends 
every  thing,  and  provides  every 
thing  :  and  where  nothing  is  want¬ 


ing.  I  became  tranquil  and  inde* 
pendent ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
wished  for  moment  when  all  my 
misfortunes  were  to  have  an  end. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  now  they 
began  ;  misfortunes  more  cruel  than 
any  I  had  yet  experienced. 

f  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  the 
fulness  of  my  heart,  and  to  do  jus¬ 
tice,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  to 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Hume. 
Would  to  heaven,  that  what  remains 
for  me  to  say  were  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  !  It  would  never  give  me  pain 
to  speak  what  would  redound  to  his 
honour  ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  set  a 
value  on  benefits  till  one  is  accused 
of  ingratitude  ;  and  Mr.  Hume  now 
accuses  me.  I  will,  therefore,  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  one  observation.  In 
estimating  his  services  by  the  time 
and  pains  they  cost  him,  they  were 
of  an  infinite  value,  and  that  still 
more  from  his  good  will  in  their 
performance  ;  but  for  the.  actual 
service  they  were  of  to  me,  it  was 
much  more  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  I  did  not  come  over  as  a 
mendicant  to  beg  my  bread  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  I  brought  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  with  me.  I  came  merely 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country  which 
is  open  to  every  stranger.  I  was, 
besides,  not  so  totally  unknown, 
that  even,  if  I  had  arrived  alone,  I 
should  have  wanted  either  assistance 
or  service.  If  some  persons  have 
sought  my  acquaintance  for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  Hume,  others  have  sought  it 
for  my  own.  Thus  when  Mr.  Da¬ 
venport,  for  example,  was  so  kind  as 
to  offer  my  present  retreat,  it  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Hume, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  and  whom 
he  saw  only  in  order  to  desire  him 
to  make  me  his  obliging  proposal. 
So  that  when  Mr.  Hume  endea¬ 
vours  to  alienate  from  me  this  wor¬ 
thy  man,  he  seeks  to  take  from  me 
what  he  did  not  ^give  me.  All  the 
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good  that  has  been  done  me,  would 
have  been  done  me  nearly  the  same 
without  him,  and  perhaps  better  5 
but  the  evil  would  not  have  been 
done  me  :  for  why  should  I  have 
enemies  in  England  ?  Why  are 
those  enemies  the  very  friends  of 
Mr.  Flume  ?  Who  could  have  ex¬ 
cited  their  enmity  against  me  ?  It 
was  certainly  not  I,  who  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  them,  nor  ever  saw  them  in 
my  life  :  I  should  not  have  had  a 
single  enemy,  if  I  had  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  alone. 

f  I  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  pub¬ 
lic  and  notorious  facts,  which,  from 
their  own  nature,  and  my  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  have  made  the  greatest 
eclat.  Those  which  are  to  follow 
are  not  only  particular,  but  secret, 
at  least,  in  their  cause,  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  measures  have  been  taken  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  them  from 
the  public ,  but  as  they  are  well 
known  to  the  person  interested, 
they  will  not  have  the  less  influence 
towards  his  own  conviction. 

f  A  very  short  time  after  our  ar¬ 
rival  in  London,  I  observed  there  an 
absurd  change  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  regarding  me,  which  soon  be¬ 
came  very  apparent.  Before  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  England,  there  was  not  a 
country  in  Europe  in  which  I  had  a 
greater  reputation,  I  might  indeed 
venture  to  say,  greater  estimation. 
The  public  papers  were  full  of  en¬ 
comiums  on  me,  and  a  general  out¬ 
cry-prevailed  against  my  persecu¬ 
tors.  This  was  the  case  .at  my  ar¬ 
rival,  which  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  with  triumph  :  Eng¬ 
land  prided  itself  in  affording  me 
refuge,  and  justly  gloried  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  in  its  laws  and  government. 
On  a  sudden,  and  without  the  least 
assignable  cause,  this  tone  was 
changed  ;  and  that  so  speedily  and 
totally,  that  of  all  the  caprices  of 
the  public,  there  never  was  known 
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any  thing  more  surprising.  The 
signal  was  given  in  a  certain  maga¬ 
zine,  equally  full  of  follies  and 
falsehoods,  in  which  the  author,  be¬ 
ing  well  informed,  or  pretending  to 
be  so,  gives  me  out  for  the  son  of  a 
musician,  from  this  time,  I  was 
constantly  spoken  of  in  the  public 
prints  in  a  very  equivocal  or  slight¬ 
ing  manner.  Every  thing  that  had 
been  published  concerning  my  mis  - 
fortunes  was  misrepresented,  alter¬ 
ed,  or  placed  in  a  wrong  light,  and 
always  as  much  as  possible  to  my  dis¬ 
advantage.  So  far  was  any  body  from 
speaking  of  the  reception  which  it 
met  with  at  Paris,  and  which  had 
made  but  too  much  noise,  it  was  not 
even  supposed,  that  I  durst  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  city  ;  and  one  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  friends  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  told  him  I  came 
through  it. 

f  Accustomed  as  I  had  too  much 
been  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  to  be  affected  by  this  instaned 
of  it,  I  could  not  help  being  asto¬ 
nished,  however,  at  a  change  so  very 
sudden  and  general,  that  not  one  of 
those  who  had  so  much  praised  me 
in  my  absence,  appeared,  now  I  was 
present,  to  think  even  of  my  exist¬ 
ence.  I  thought  it  something  verv 
odd,  that,  exactly  after  the  return  of 
Mr.  Hume,  who  has  so  much  cre¬ 
dit  in  London,  so  much  influence 
over  the  booksellers  and  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  such  great  connections  with 
them,  his  presence  should  produce 
an  effect  so  contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  5  that  among  so 
many  writers  of  every  kind,  not  one 
of  his  friends  should  shew  himself 
to  be  mine  ;  while  it  was  easy  to  be 
seen,  that  those  who  spoke  of  him 
w'ere  not  his  enemies,  since,  in  no¬ 
ticing  his  public  character,  they  re¬ 
ported  that  I  had  come  through 
France  under  his  protection,  and  by 
favour  of  a  passport  which  he  had 
'  obtained 
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obtained  of  the  court  ;  nay,  they 
almost  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate, 
that  1  came  over  in  his  retinue,  and 
at  his  expence. 

*  All  this  was  of  little  significa* 
tion,  and  was  only  singular  3  but 
what  was  much  more  so,  was,  that 
his  friends  changed  their  tone  with 
fne  as  much  as  the  public.  I  shall 
always  take  a  pleasure  in  saying, 
that  they  were  still  equally  solid t- 
ous  to  serve  me,  and  that  they  ex¬ 
erted  thelm selves  greatly  in  my  fa¬ 
vour  j  but  so  far  were  they  from 
shewing  me  the  same  respect,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  gentleman  at  whose 
house  we  alighted  on  our  arrival > 
that  he  accompanied  all  his  actions 
with  discourse  so  rude,  and  some¬ 
times  so  insulting,  that  one  would 
have  thought  he  had  taken  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  oblige  me,  merely  to  have  a 
light  to  express  his  contempt.  His 
brother,  who  was  at  first  very  polite 
and  obliging,  altered  his  behaviour 
with  so  little  reserve,  that  he  would 
hardly  deign  to  speak  a  single  word 
to  me,  evert  in  their  own  house,  in 
return  to  a  Civil  salutation,  or  to  pay 
any  of  those  civilities  which  are 
Usually  paid  in  like  circumstances  to 
strangers.  Nothing  new  had  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  except  the  arrival 
of  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  David  Hume  5 
and  certainly  the  cause  of  these  al¬ 
terations  did  not  come  from  me,  un¬ 
less  indeed  too  great  a  portion  of 
simplicity,  discretion,  and  modesty 
be  the  cause  of  offence  in  England. 

f  As  to  Mr.  Hume,  he  Was  so  far 
from  assuming  such  a  disgusting  tone, 
that  he  gave  in  to  the  other  extreme. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  flatterers 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion  3  and  he 
was  so  full  of  all  kinds  of  flattery, 
that  he  even  obliged  me,  when  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  to  tell  him 
my  sentiments  on  that  head.  His 
conduct  was  such  as  to  render  few 
words  necessary  3  yet  I  could  have 


wished  he  had  sometimes  substitute 
ed,  in  the  place  of  such  gross  enco¬ 
miums,  the  style  of  a  friend  3  but  I 
never  found  in  his  language  any 
thing  which  savoured  of  true  friend¬ 
ship,  not  even  in  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  me  to  others  in  my  pre¬ 
sence.  One  would  have  thought 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  me 
patrons,  he  strove  to  deprive  me  of 
their  good  will  3  that  he  sought  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  me  assisted  than  be* 
loved  3  and  I  have  been  sometimes 
surprised  at  the  rude  turn  he  has 
given  to  my  behaviour  before  peo¬ 
ple,  who  might  not  unreasonably 
have  taken  offence  at  it.  An  ex¬ 
ample  will  explain  this.  Mr.  Pen- 
neck  of  the  museum,  a  friend  of 
lord  Marischal,  and  pastor  of  a 
parish  where  they  wished  me  to  re* 
side,  came  to  see  us.  Mr.  Hume 
made  my  excuses,  while  I  myse'lf 
was  present,  for  not  having  paid  him 
a  visit.  ‘  Doctor  Maty,’  said  he,  ‘  in¬ 
vited  us  to  the  museum  on  Thursday, 
where  M.  Rousseau  should  have 
seen  you  ;  but  lie  chose  father  to 
go  with  Mrs.  Garrick  to  the  play  3 
we  could  not  do  both  the  same  day. 
You  will  confess,  sir,  this  was  a 
strange  method  of  recommending 
me  to  Mr.  Penneck.’ 

*  I  know  not  what  Mr.  Hume 
might  say  of  me  in  private  to  his 
acquaintances,  but  nothing  was  more 
extraordinary  than  their  behaviour1 
to  me,  even  by  his  own  confession, 
and  even  often  through  his  own 
means.  Although  my  purse  was 
not  empty,  and  f  needed  not  that  of 
any  , other  person,  as  he  Very  well 
knew  3  yet  any  one  would  have 
thought,  that  I  was  come  over  to 
subsist  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 
and  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
done  than  to  save  me  alms  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  save  me  a  little  em¬ 
barrassment.  I  must  own,  that 
this  constant  and  insolent  piece  of 

affectation 
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affectation  was  one  of  those  things 
Which  made  me  averse  to  reside  in 
Loudon.  This  certainly  is  not.  the 
footing  on  which  a  man  should  be 
introduced  in  England,  if  there  be  a 
design  of  procuring  him  ever  so  lit¬ 
tle  respect ;  but  this  display  of  cha¬ 
rity  may  admit  of  a  more  favourable 
interpretation,  and  I  consent  it 
should.  To  proceed. 

f  At  Paris  was  published  a  ficti¬ 
tious  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia, 
addressed  to  me,  and  replete  with 
the  most  cruel  malignity.  I  learn¬ 
ed  with  surprise,  that  the  publisher 
of  it  was  one  Mr.  Walpole,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Hume.  X  asked  him,  if  it 
was  true $  but  in  answer  to  this 
question,  he  asked  me  from  whom 
I  had  the  information.  A  moment 
before  he  had  given  me  a  card  for 
this  same  Mr.  Walpole,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prevailing  on  him  to  bring 
over  some  papers  of  mine  from  Paris, 
which  I  wanted  to  have  by  a  safe 
hand. 

f  I  was  informed  that  the  son  of 
that  quack  Fronchiii,  my  most  mor¬ 
tal  enemy,  was  not  only  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Hume,  and  under  his  pro¬ 
tection,  but  that  they  both  lodged 
in  the  same  house  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Hume  found  that  I  knew  this,  he 
imparted  it  in  confidence  to  me  ; 
assuring  me  that  the  son  by  no 
means  resembled  the  father.  I 
lodged  a  few  nights  myself,  toge¬ 
ther  with  my  governante,  in  the 
same  house  5  and  from  the  air  and 
coldness  with  which  we  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  landladies,  who  are  his 
friends,  I  judged  in  what  manner 
either  Mr.  Hume,  or  that  man,  who, 
as  he  said,  was  by  no  means  like  his 
father,  must  have  spoken  to  them 
both  of  her  and  me, 

*  All  these  facts  put  together,  ad¬ 
ded  to  a  certain  appearance  of  things 
on  the  whole,  insensibly  gave  me 
an  uneasiness,  which  I  rejected  with 


horror.  In  the  mean  time,  the  let¬ 
ters  I  wrote  did  not  come  to  hand  j 
those  I  received  had  often  been 
opened  ;  and  all  went  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hume.  If  at  any  time 
a  letter  escaped  him,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  eagerness  to  see  it.  One 
evening  in  particular  I  remember  a 
circumstance  of  this  kind,  which 
greatly  struck  me.  After  supper, 
as  we  were  sitting  silent  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  I  caught  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  mine,  as  indeed  happened 
very  often ;  and  that  in  a  manner 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give 
an  idea.  At  that  time  he  rave  me 
a  stedfast,  piercing  look,  mingled 
with  a  sneer,  which  greatly  disturb¬ 
ed  me.  To  get  rid  of  my  embar¬ 
rassment,  I  endeavoured  to  look  full 
at  him  in  my  turn  ;  but,  in  fixing 
my  eyes  upon  his,  i  felt  the  most 
inexpressible  terror,  and  was  soon 
obliged  to  turn  them  away.  The 
speech  and  physiognomy  of  the  good 
David  is  that  of  an  honest  man  j 
but  where,  great  God!  did  this 
honest  man  borrow  those  eyes  which 
he  fixes  on  his  friend’s  ? 

‘  The  impression  of  this  look  re¬ 
mained  with  me,  and  gave  me 
much  uneasiness.  My  trouble  in¬ 
creased  even  to  a  degree  of  fainting : 
and  if  I  had  not  been  relieved  by  a 
flood  of  tears,  I  must  have  been 
suffocated.  Presently  after  this  I 
was  seized  with  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  remorse  ;  I  even,  despised  my* 
self;  till,  at  length,  in  a  transport, 
which  I  still  remember  with  de¬ 
light,  1  sprang  on  his  neck,  and  em¬ 
braced  him  eagerly  ;  while  almost 
choked  with  sobbing,  and  bathed  in 
tears,  I  cried  out,  in  broken  accents, 
iVb,  no,  David  Hume  cannot  he  trea¬ 
cherous  ;  if  he  be  not  the  best  of  men , 
he  must  be  the  basest.  David  Plume 
politely  returned  my  embraces,  and 
gently  tapping  me  on  the  back,  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  in  a  placid  tone. 
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Why ,  what,  my  dear  sir  !  Nay ,  my 
dear  sir  l  Oh  !  my  dear  sir  !  He  said 
nothing  more-.  I  feit  my  heart 
yearn  within  me.  We  went  to  bed  j 
and  I  set  out  the  next  day  for  the 
country. 

c  Arrived  at  this  agreeable  asy¬ 
lum,  to  which  I  have  travelled  so 
far  in  search  of  repose,  I  ought  to 
rind  it  in  a  retired,  convenient,  and 
pleasant  habitation  $  the  master  of 
which,  a  man  of  understanding  and 
worth,  spares  in  nothing  to  render 
my  residence  agreeable.  But  what 
repose  can  be  tasted  in  life,  when 
the  heart  is  agitated  ?  Afflicted  with 
the  most  cruel  uncertainty,  and  ig¬ 
norant  what  to  think  of  a  man  whom 
I  ought  to  love,  I  sought  to  get  rid  of 
that  fatal  doubt,  by  placing  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  benefactor.  For  from 
what  inconceivable  caprice  should 
he  display  so  much  apparent  zeal  for 
my  happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
entertain  secret  designs  against  my 
honour  ?  Among  the  observations 
which  disturbed  me,  each  fact  was 
in  itself  of  no  great  moment :  it 
was  their  concurrence  that  was  sur¬ 
prising  $  yet  I  thought,  perhaps, 
that  Mr.  Flume,  informed  of  other 
facts  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  could 
have  given  me  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  them,  if  we  had  come  to  an 
explanation.  The  only  inexplicable 
thing  was,  that  he  refused  to  come 
to  such  an  explanation  ;  which  both 
his  honour  and  his  friendship  for  me 
rendered  equally  necessary.  I  per¬ 
ceived  there  was  something  in  the 
atfair  which  I  did  not  comprehend, 
and  which  I  earnestly  wished  to 
know.  Before  I  came  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  determination,  therefore,  with 
regard  to  him,  I  was  desirous  of 
making  a  last  effort,  and  to  write 
him  with  a  view  to  try  to  recover 
him,  if  he  had  permitted  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  my  enemies,  or  to 
prevail  on  him  to  explain  himself 


one  way  or  other.  Accordingly  I 
wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he  ought 
to  have  found  very  natural,  if  he 
were  guilty  5  but  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  if  he  were  innocent.  For  what 
could  be  more  extraordinary  than  a 
letter  full  of  gratitude  for  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  dis¬ 
trust  of  his  sentiments  5  and  in 
which,  placing,  as  it  were,  his  ac¬ 
tions  on  one  side,  and  his  sentiments 
on  the  other,  instead  of  speaking  of 
the  proofs  of  friendship  he  had 
given  me,  I  besought  him  to  love 
me,  for  the  good  he  had  done  me, 
I  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  copy  of  this  letter  3  but  as 
he  has  done  so,  let  him  produce  it : 
and  whoever  reads  it,  and  sees  in  it 
a  man  labouring  under  a  secret  trou¬ 
ble,  which  he  is  desirous  of  express¬ 
ing,  but  is  afraid  to  do  so,  will,  1 
am  persuaded,  be  curious  to  know 
what  eclaircissement  it  produced, 
especially  after  the  preceding  scene. 
None  :  absolutely  none.  Mr.  Hume 
contented  himself,  in  his  answer, 
with  telling  me  the  obliging  offices 
Mr.  Davenport  proposed  to  do  for 
me.  As  for  the  rest,  he  said  not  a 
word  on  the  principal  subject  of  my 
letter,  nor  on  the  situation  of  my 
heart,  of  the  distress  of  which  he 
could  not  be  ignorant.  I  was  more 
struck  with  this  silence,  than  l  had 
been  with  his  phlegm  during  our 
last  conversation.  I  was  wrong : 
this  silence  was  very  natural  after 
the  other,  and  was  no  more  than  I 
ought  to  have  expected.  For  when 
one  has  ventured  to  declare  to  a 
man’s  face,  1  am  tempted  to  believe 
you  a  traitor,  and  he  has  not  the 
curiosity  to  ask  you  for  what,  it  may 
be  depended  on  he  will  never  have 
,  any  such  curiosity  as  long  as  he 
lives  :  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  this 
man  from  these  slight  indications. 

O 

‘  After  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
which  was  long  delayed,  I  deter¬ 
mined 
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fhihed  at  length  to  write  to  him  no 
more.  Soon  after,  every  thing  serv¬ 
ed  to  confirm  me  in  the  resolution 
to  break  off  all  farther  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him.  Curious  to  the 
last  degree  concerning  the  minutest 
circumstance  of  my  affairs,  he  was 
hot  content  to  learn  them  of  me  in 
our  conversations ;  but>  as  I  learn¬ 
ed,  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  my  governante,  to 
interrogate  her  even  importunately 
concerning  my  occupations,  my  re¬ 
sources,  my  friends,  my  acquaint¬ 
ances,  their  names,  situations,  places 
of  abode  ;  nay,  with  the  most  Jesui¬ 
tical  address,  he  would  ask  the  same 
questions  of  us  separately.  One 
ought  undoubtedly  to  interest  one’s- 
self  in  the  affairs  of  a  friend  ;  but 
one  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  thinks  proper  to  tell  of  them,  es¬ 
pecially  when  people  are  so  frank 
and  confiding  as  I  am.  Indeed  all 
this  petty  inquisitiveness  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  becoming  a  philosopher. 

f  About  the  same  time  I  received 
two  other  letters  which  had  been 
opened.  The  one  from  Mr.  Bos¬ 
well,  the  seal  of  which  was  in  so 
bad  a.  condition,  that  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port,  when  he  received  it,  made  the 
same  remark  to  Mr.  Hume’s  ser¬ 
vant.  The  other  was  from  M.  d’lver- 
nois,  in  Mr.  Hume's  packet  :  it 
had  been  sealed  up  again  by  means 
of  a  hot  iron,  which,  being  auk- 
wardly  applied,  had  burnt  the  paper 
round  the  impression.  On  this  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  desired 
him  to  take  charge  of  all  letters 
which  might  be  sent  to  me,  and  to 
trust  none  of  them  in  any  body’s 
hands,  under  any  pretext  whatever. 
I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port,  wliO  certainly  was  far  from 
thinking  that  precaution  regarded 
Mr.  Hurae,  shewed  him  my  letter 
but  I  know  that  Mr.  Hume  had 
every  reason  to  think  he  had.  lost  my 
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confidence,  and  that  he  proceeded 
nevertheless  in  his  usual  manner, 
wdthout  troubling  himself  about  the 
recovery  of  it. 

‘  But  what  was  to  become  of  me, 
when  I  saw,  in  the  public  papers, 
the  pretended  letter  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  which  I  had  never  before 
seen ;  that  fictitious  letter,  printed 
in  French  and  English,  given  for 
genuine,  even  with  the  signature  of 
the  king,  and  in  which  I  recognized 
the  pen  of  M.  4’ Alembert  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  if  I  had  seen  him  write  it. 

f  In  a  moment,  a  ray  of  light  dis- 
covered  to  me  the  secret  cause  of 
that  touching  and  sudden  change  in 
the  English  public  respecting  me  j 
and  I  saw  that  the  plot,  which  was 
put  in  execution  at  London,  had 
been  laid  in  Paris. 

4  M.  d’Alembert,  another  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Mr.  Hume,  had  been 
long  my  secret  enemy,  and  lay  in 
watch  for  opportunities  to  injure  me 
without  exposing  himself.  Pie  was 
the  only  person  among  the  men  of 
letters,  of  my  old  acquaintance,  who 
did  not  come  to  see  me,  or  send 
their  civilities  during  my  last  jour¬ 
ney  through  Paris  ;  I  knew  his  se¬ 
cret  disposition,  but  I  gave  myself 
very  little  trouble  about  it,  content¬ 
ing  myself  with  occasionally  ap¬ 
prising  my  friends  of  it.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  that  being  asked  about  him  one 
day  by  Mr,  Hume,  who  afterwards 
asked  my  governante  the  same 
question  j  I  told  him.  that  M.  d’A¬ 
lembert  was  a  cunning,  artful  man. 
He  contradicted  me  with  a  warmth 
that  surprised  me ;  who  did  not 
then  know  that  they  stood  so  welt 
with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  his 
own  cause  he  defended. 

‘  The  perusal  of  the  letter  above- 
mentioned  alarmed  me  a  good  deafi 
when,  perceiving  that  I  had  been 
brought  over  to  England  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  project  which  began  to 
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be  put  in  execution,  but  of  the  end 
of  which  I  was  ignorant,  I  felt  the 
danger  without  knowing  where  it 
was,  or  on  whom  to  rely.  I  then 
recollected  four  terrifying  words 
which  Mr.  Hume  had  made  use  of, 
and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter* 
What  could  be  thought  of  a  paper 
in  which  my  misfortunes  were  im¬ 
puted  to  me  as  a  crime,  which  tend¬ 
ed,  in  the  midst  of  my  distress,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  compassion  of 
the  world,  and,  to  render  its  effect 
still  more  cruel,  pretended  to  have 
been  written  by  a  prince  who  had 
afforded  me  protection  ?  What  could 
I  divine  would  be  the  consequence 
of  such  a  beginning  ?  The  people  in 
England  read  the  public  papers,  and 
are  in  nowise  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  foreigners.  Even  a  coat,  cut  in 
a  different  fashion  from  their  own, 
is  sufficient  to  excite  their  ill-hu¬ 
mour.  What  then  had  not  a  poor 
stranger  to  expect  in  his  rural  walks, 
the  only  pleasures  of  his  life,  when 
the  good  people  were  persuaded  he 
was  fond  of  being  pelted  with  stones? 
Doubtless  they  would  be  ready 
enough  to  contribute  to  his  favourite 
amusement.  But  my  concern,  my 
profound  and  cruel  concern,  the 
bitterest  indeed  1  ever  felt,  did  not 
arise  from  the  danger  to  which  I 
was  exposed.  [  had  braved  too 
many  others  to  be  much  moved  by 
that.  The  treachery  of  a  false  friend 
to  which  I  had  fallen  a  prey,  was  the 
circumstance  that  filled  my  too  sus¬ 
ceptible  heart  with  deadly  sorrow.  In 
the  impetuosity  of  its  first  emotions, 
of  which  I  never  yet  was  master, 
and  of  which  my  enemies  have  art¬ 
fully  taken  the  advantage,  1  wrote 
several  letters  full  of  distress,  in 
which  I  did  not  disguise  either  my 
uneasiness  or  indignation. 

*  I  have,  sir,  so  many  things  to 
mention,  that  I  forget  half  of  them 
by  the  wav.  For  instance,  a  uarra- 


five  in  form  of  a  letter,  on  my  fnod® 
of  living  at  Montmorency,  was  given 
by  .the  booksellers  to  Mr.  Hume, 
who  shewed  it  me.  I  agreed  to  its 
being  printed,  and  Mr.  Hume  un¬ 
dertook  the  care  of  editing  it  5  but 
it  never  appeared.  I  had  brought 
over  with  me  a  copy  of  the  letters  of 
M,  du  Peyrdu,  containing  a  relation 
of  the  treatment  I  had  met  with  at 
Neufchatel.  I  gave  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  booksellers  at  their 
own  request,  to  have  them  trans¬ 
lated  and  reprinted.  Mr.  Hume 
charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
them  5  but  they  never  appeared. 
The  supposititious  letter  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  its  translation,  had  no 
sooner  made  their  appearance,  than 
I  immediately  comprehended  why 
the  other  pieees  had  been  suppressed, 
and  I  wrote  as  much  to  the  book¬ 
sellers.  I  wrote  several  other  let¬ 
ters  also,  which  probably  were  hand¬ 
ed  about  London  :  till  at  length  I 
employed  the  credit  of  a  man  of 
quality  and  merit,  to  insert  a  de¬ 
claration  of  the  imposture  in  the 
public  papers.  In  this  declaration 
I  concealed  no  part  of  my  extreme 
concern  j  nor  did  I  in  the  least  dis¬ 
guise  the  cause. 

*  Hitherto  Mr.  Hume  seems  to 
have  walked  in  darkness.  You  will 
soon  see  him  appear  in  open  day, 
and  act  without  disguise.  W& 
have  only  to  act  ingenuously  towards 
cunning  people :  sooner  or  later 
they  will  infallibly  betray  them¬ 
selves. 

*  When  this  preteftded  letter 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  was  first 
published  in  London,  Mr.  Hume, 
who  certainly  knew  that  ii  was  fic¬ 
titious,  as  I  had  told  him  so,  said 
nothing  of  the  matter  5  he  did  not 
write  to  me,  but  was  totally  silent ; 
and  did  not  even  think  of  making 
any  declaration  of  the  truth,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  absent  friend.  It  an- 
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SWCred  his  purpose  better  to  let  the 
report  take  its  course,  as  he  did. 

‘  Mr.  Flume  having  been  my  con¬ 
ductor  into  England,  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  my  protector  and  patron.  If  it 
Were  natural  in  him  to  undertake 
my  defence,  it  was  not  less  so,  that. 
When  I  had  a  public  protestation  to 
make,  I  should  address  myself  to 
him ;  but  having  already  ceased 
writing  to  him,  I  had  no  wish  to 
renew  our  correspondence.  I  ad¬ 
dressed  myself  therefore  to  another 
person.  This  was  the  first  slap  on 
the  face  I  gave  my  patron.  He  felt 
nothing  of  it. 

‘  In  saying  that  the  letter  was  fa¬ 
bricated  at  Paris,  it  was  of  very  little 
consequence  to  me  whether  it  was 
understood  particularly  of  M.  d’A¬ 
lembert,  or  of  Mr.  Walpole,  whose 
name  he  borrowed  on  the  occasion. 
But  in  adding  that  what  afflicted 
and  tore  my  heart  was,  that  the 
impostor  had  got  his  accomplices  in 
England,  I  expressed  myself  very 
clearly  to  their  friend,  who  was  in 
London,  and  was  desirous  of  passing 
for  mine.  For  certainly  he  was 
the  only  person  in  England,  whose 
hatred  could  afflict  and  rend  my 
heart.  This  was  the  second  slap  of 
the  face  I  gave  my  patron.  He 
felt  nothing  of  it. 

‘On  the  contrary,  he  maliciously 
pretended,  that  my  affliction  arose 
solely  from  the  publication  of  the 
above  letter,  in  order  to  make  me 
pass  for  a  vain  man,  who  was  excess 
sively  affected  by  satire.  Whe¬ 
ther  I  am  vain  or  not,  certain  it  is  I 
was  mortally  afflicted  :  he  knew  it, 
and  yet  wrote  me  not  a  word.  To 
this  affectionate  friend,  who  had  so 
much  at  heart  the  filling  of  my 
purse,  it  gave  little  trouble  to  think 
that  my  heart  was  bleeding  with 
sorrow. 

‘  Another  piece  appeared  soon 
after,  in  the  same  papers,  by  the  am 
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thor  of  the  former,  and  still,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  more  cruel,  in  which  the 
writer  could  not  disguise  his  rage  at 
the  reception  I  met  with  at  Paris. 
This,  however,  did  not  affect  me;  it 
told  rne  nothing  ne.w.  Libels  may 
take  their  course  without  giving  me 
any  emotion ;  and  the  inconstant 
public  may  amuse  themselves  as 
long  as  they  please  with  the  subject. 
This  is  not  an  affair  of  conspirators* 
who,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  my 
honest  fame,  are  determined  by  some 
means  or  other  to  effect  it :  it  was 
necessary  to  change  the  battery. 

‘  The  affair  of  the  pension  was 
not  determined.  It  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  for  Mr.  Hume  to 
obtain  its  settlement,  from  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  minister  and  the  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  the  prince.  He  was 
charged  with  informing  me  of  it, 
and  he  did  so.  This,  X  must  con¬ 
fess,  was  one  of  the  critical  mo¬ 
ments  of  my  life.  How  much  did 
it  cost  me  to  do  my  duty.  My  pre¬ 
ceding  engagements,  the  necessity 
of  shewing  a  due  respect  for  the 
goodness  of  the  king,  tire  honour  of 
being  the  object  of  his  attentions 
and  chose  of  his  minister,  with  the 
desire  of  shewing  how  sensible  I 
was  of  both,  and  the  advantage  of 
being  made  a  little  more  easy  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  decline  of  life, 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  enemies  and 
evils;  in  fine,  the  embarrassment  I 
was  under  to  find  a  decent  excuse 
for  declining  a  benefit  already  half 
accepted  :  all  these  together  mac  e 
the  necessity  of  that  refusal  very  di  f¬ 
ficult  and  cruel  ;  for  necessary  it 
was,  else  I  should  have  been  one  of 
the  basest  of  mankind  to  have  vo¬ 
luntarily  laid  myself  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  a  man  who  had  betrayed 
me. 

*  I  did  my  duty,  though  not  with¬ 
out  reluctanr  e.  I  wrote  immediate¬ 
ly  to  general  Conway,  and,  in  the 
JE  %  moat 
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civil  and  respectful  manner  possible, 
without  giving  an  absolute  refusal, 
excused  myself  from  accepting  the 
pension  for  the  present. 

£  Mr.  Hume  had  been  the  nego¬ 
tiator  of  this  affair,  and  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  had  spoke  of  it.  Yet  I 
not  only  did  not  give  him  any  an¬ 
swer,  though  it  was  he  who  wrote 
to  me  on  the  subject,  but  did  not 
even  so  much  as  mention  him  in 
my  letter  to  general  Conway.  This 
was  the  third  slap  on  the  face  I  gave 
my  patron  •  which,  if  he  does  not 
feel,  it  is  certainly  his  own  fault  :  he 
can  feel  nothing. 

*  My  letter  was  not  clear,  nor 
could  it  be  so  to  general  Conway, 
who  did  not  know  the  motives  of  my 
refusal  5  but  it  was  very  plain  to  Mr. 
Hume,  who  knew  them  but  too 
well.  He  nevertheless  pretended 
to  be  deceived  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  my  discontent,  as  to 
that  of  my  declining  the  pension  ; 
and  in  a  letter  he  wrote  me  on  the 
occasion,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  king's  goodness  might  be 
continued  towards  me,  if  I  would 
re-consid'er  the  affair  of  the  pension. 
In  a  word,  he  seemed  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  remain  still  my  pa¬ 
tron,  in  spite  of  my  teeth.  You 
will  imagine,  sir,  he  did  not  expect 
my  answer  ;  and  he  had  none. 

‘  Much  about  this  time,  for  I  do 
not  exactly1  know  the  date,  nor  is 
such  precision  necessary,  appeared  a 
letter  from  M.  de  Voltaire  to  me, 
with  an  English  translation,  which 
still  improved  on  the  original.  The 
noble  object  of  this  ingenious  per¬ 
formance  was  to  draw  on  me  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  people 
among  whom  I  was  come  to  reside. 
J  made  not  the  least  doubt  that  my 
dear  patron  was  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  its  publication  ;  particu¬ 
larly  when  I  saw  that  the  writer,  in 
endeavouring  to  alienate  from  me 


those  who  might  render  my  life 
agreeable,  had  omitted  the  name  of 
him  who  brought  me  over.  He 
doubtless  knew  that  it  was  superflu¬ 
ous,  and  that  with  regard  to  him, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be 
said.  The  omission  of  his  name  so 
impoliticly  in  this  letter,  recalled  td 
my  mind,  what  Tacitus  says  of  the 
picture  of  Brutus,  omitted  in  a  fune¬ 
ral  solemnity,  viz.  that  every  body 
took  notice  of  the  circumstance, 
merely  because  the  picture  was  not 
there. 

f  Mr.  Flume  then  is  not  mention¬ 
ed,  but  he  lives  and  converses  with 
people  that  were  mentioned.  It  is 
well  known,  that  his  friends  are  all 
my  enemies, — -the  Fronchins,  d’A¬ 
lemberts,  and  Voltaires  :  but  it  is 
much  worse  in  London,  for  here  I 
have  no  enemies  but  what  are  his 
friends.  For  why,  indeed,  should  I 
have  any  other  ?  Why  should  I  have 
even  these  ?  What  have  I  done  to 
lord  Littleton,  whom  I  don’t  even 
know  ?  What  have  I  done  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  of  whom  I  know  as  little  ? 
What  do  they  know  of  me,  except 
that  I  am  unfortunate,  and  the 
friend  of  their  friend  Hume  ?  What 
can  he  have  said  to  them,  for  it  is 
only  through  him  they  know  me  ?  I 
can  very  well  imagine  that,  consi¬ 
dering  the  part  he  has  to  play,  he 
does  not  unmask  himself  to  every 
body  j  for  then  he  would  be  dis¬ 
guised  to  nobody.  I  can  very  well 
imagine  that  he  does  not  speak  of 
me  to  general  Conway,  or  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  does  in  his 
private  conversations  with  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  his  secret  correspondence 
with  M.  d’Alembert  5  but  let  any 
one  observe  the  clue  which  has 
been  unravelled  at  London  since  my 
arrival,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Hume  does  not  hold 
the  principal  thread. 

£  At  length  the  moment  arrived 

when 
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when  it  was  thought  .proper  to  strike 
the  great  blow  ;  the  effect  of  which 
was  prepared  by  a  new  satirical 
.piece,  published  in  the  newspapers. 
Had  there  remained  in  die  the  least 
doubt,  it  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  harboured  it  after  perus¬ 
ing  this  piece,  as  it  contained  facts 
unknown  to  any  body  but  Mr. 
Hume,  though  exaggerated,  it  is 
true,  in  order  to  render  them  odious 
to  the  public. 

f  It  is  said  in  this  paper  that  my 
door  was  open  to  the  rich  and  shut 
to  the  poor.  Where  is  the  man 
who  knows  when  my  door  was  open 
or  shut,  except  Mr.  Hume,  with 
whom  I  lived,  and  by  whom  every 
body  was  introduced  that  I  saw  ?  I 
will  except  one  great  personage, 
whom  I  gladly  received  without 
knowing  lum,  and  whom  I  should 
still  have  more  gladly  received  if  I 
had  known  him.  It  was  Mr.  Hume 
wdio  told  me  his  name,  when  he 
was  gone  ;  on  which  information 
I  was  really  chagrined,  that,  as  he 
deigned  to  mount  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  he  y/as  not  received  in  the 
first  floor. 

‘  As  tq  the  poor  J  have  nothing  to 
say,  '  I  was  constantly  desirous  of 
seeing'  less  company  ;  but,  unwil¬ 
ling  to  displease  any  one,  1  suffered 
myself  to  be  directed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and 'received  every  body  he  intro¬ 
duced,"  without  distinction,  whether 
rich  or  poor. 

f  It  is  said  in  the  same  piece,  that 
I  received  my  relations  very  coklly, 
hot  to  say  any  thing  worse.  This 
general  charge  relates  to  my  having 
once  received  with  some  indiffer¬ 
ence  the  only  relation  I  have  out  of 
Geneva,  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Hume.  It  must  necessarily  be 
either  Mr.  Hume,  or  this  relation, 
who  furnished  that  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Now,  my  cousin,  whom  I 
have  always  known  for  a  friendly 


im 

relative,  and  a  worthy  man,  is  in¬ 
capable  of  furnishing  materials  for 
public  satires  against  me.  Besides, 
his  situation  in  life  confining  him  to 
the  conversation  of  persons  in  trade, 
h.e  has  no  connection  with  men  of 
letters,  or  paragraph  writers,  and 
still  less  with  satirists,*  so  ✓  that 
the  article  cquki  not  come  from, 
him  At  the  worst,  can  I  help 
thinking  that  Mr,  Hume  must  have 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
what  lie  said  ;  and  that  he  construed 
it  in  a  way  the  most  favourable  to  his 
own  purpose  ?  It  is  not  improper  to 
add,  that  after  my  rupture  with  Mr, 
Hume,  I  wrote  an  account  of  it  to 
my  cousin, 

f  In  tine,  it  is  said  in  the  same  pa- 
per,  that  l  am  apt  to  change  my 
friends.  No  great  subtlety  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  comprehend  what  this  re¬ 
flection  was  preparative  to. 

f  But  let  us  inquire  into  facts.  I 
have  preserved  some  very  valuable 
and  solid  friends  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty-years.  I  have  others  whose 
friendship  us  of  a  later  date,  but  no 
less  firm  :  and  if  I  live,  I  may  pre¬ 
serve  them  still  longer.  I  have  not 
found,  indeed,  the  same  security  in 
general  among  those  friendships  I 
have  made  with  men  of  letters.  I 
have  for  this  reason  sometimes 
changed  them,  and  shall  always 
change  them  when  they  appear  sus¬ 
picious  j  for  I  am  determined  never 
<  to.  have  friends  by  way  of  ceremony  ; 

I  wish  to  have  them  only  with  a 
view  to  shew  them  my  affection. 

f  If  ever  I  was  fully  and  clearly 
convinced  of  any  thing,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Mr.  flume  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  above  paper.  What 
is  still  more,  I  have  not  only  this  ab¬ 
solute  conviction,  but  it  is  very  clear 
to  me  that  Mr.  Hume  intended  I 
should  for  how  can  it  he  supposed 
that,  a  man  of  his  subtlety  would  ex¬ 
pose  himself  thus,  if  be  hpd  wished 
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to  conceal  himself  What  was  his 
design  in  it  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear. 
It  was  to  raise  my  resentment  to  the 
highest  pitch,  that  he  might,  with 
greater  eclat,  strike  the  blow  lie  was 
preparing  to  give  me.  He  knew, 
that,  to  make  me  commit  a  number 
of  absurdities,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  put  me  in  a  passion. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  critical 
moment,  which  is  to  shew  whether 
he  reasoned  well  or  ill. 

f  It  is  necessary  to  have  all  the 
presence  of  mind,  all  the  phlegm 
and  resolution  of  Mr-  Hume,  to  be 
able  to  take  the  part  he  took,  after 
all  that  has  passed  between  us.  In 
the  embarrassment  I  was  under,  in 
writing  to  general  Conway,  I  could 
make  use  only  of  obscure  expres¬ 
sions  3  to  which  Mr.  Hume,  in 
quality  of  my  friend,  gave  what  in¬ 
terpretation  he  pleased.  Pretend¬ 
ing  therefore,  that  he  knew  very 
well  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the 
circumstance  of  secrecy  which  gave 
me  uneasiness,  he  obtained  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  general  to  endeavour  to 
remove  it  3  and  then  this  stoical 
and  truly  unfeeling  man  wrote  to 
me  the  most  friendly  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  me  that  he  was 
exerting  his  endeauours  to  remove 
this  cause ;  but  that  before  any 
thing  could  be  done,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  whether  I  would  ac¬ 
cept  without  that  condition,  in  or¬ 
der  not  to  expose  his  majesty  to  a 
second  refusal. 

*  This  was  the  decisive  moment, 
the  end  and  object  of  all  his  labours. 
An  answer  was  required  :  he  would 
have  it.  To  prevent  effectually 
mv  neulect  of  it,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Da- 
venport  a  duplicate  of  bis  letter  3 
and  not  content  with  that  precau¬ 
tion,  wrote  me  word,  in  another 
billet,  that  be  could  not  possibly  stay 
any  longer  in  London  to  serve  me. 
I  was  giddy  with  amazement,  on 


reading  this  note.  Never  in  my 
life  did  I  meet  with  any  thing  so  un¬ 
accountable. 

f  At  length  he  obtained  from  me 
the  so  much  desired  answer,  and  be¬ 
gan  presently  to  triumph.  Already, 
iri  writing  to  Mr  Davenport,  he 
had  treated  me  as  a  brutal  man, 
and  a  monster  of  ingratitude.  But 
he  wanted  to  do  still  more.  He 
thinks  his  measures  well  taken,  and 
no  proofs  can  be  made  to  appear 
against  him.  He  demands  an  ex¬ 
planation  :  he  shall  have  it,  and  here 
it  is. 

f  That  last  stroke  was  a  master¬ 
piece.  He  himself  proves  every 
thing,  and  that  beyond  reply. 

‘  I  will  suppose,  though  by  way 
of  impossibility,  that  my  complaints 
against  Mr.  Hume  never  reached 
his  ears;  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
them  3  but  was  as  perfectly  ignm 
rant  of  them,  as  if  he  had  no  cabal 
with  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them, — as  completely  as  if  he  had 
resided  all  the  while  in  China.  Yet 
our  behaviour  to  each  other  3  the 
last  striking  words  which  I  said  to 
him  in  London;  the  letter  which 
followed  replete  with  fears  and  an* 
xiety  3  my  persevering  silence,  more 
expressive  than  words  3  my  public 
and  bitter  complaints  with  regard  to 
the  letter  of  M.  d’Alembert  3  mv 
letter  to  the  minister,  who  did  not 
write  to  me,  in  answer  to  that 
which  Mr.  Hume  wrote  to  me  him¬ 
self,  and  in  which  I  did  not  men¬ 
tion  him  3  and  in  fine  my  refusal, 
without  deigning  to  address  myself 
to  him,  to  acquiesce  in  an  affair 
which  he  had  managed  in  my  fa¬ 
vour,  with  my  own  privity,  and 
without  any  opposition  on  my  part \ 
ail  this  must  have  spoken  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  I  will  not  say  to 
any  person  of  the  least  sensibility, 
but  to  every  man  of  common  sense. 

*  Strange,  that  after  I  had  broken 

off 
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off  all  correspondence  with  him  for 
three  months  5  after  I  had  made  no 
answer  to  any  one  of  his  letters, 
however  important  the  subject  of  it, 
surrounded  as  I  Was  by  both  public 
and  private  marks  of  that  affliction 
which  his  infidelity  occasioned, — 
this  man,  of  so  penetrating  a  genius 
when  he  pleases,  and  yet.  so  dull  as 
if  by  nature,  should  see  nothing, 
hear  nothing,  feel  nothing,  be  moved 
at  nothing  ;  but  without  one  word 
of  complaint,  justification,  or  ex¬ 
planation,  should  continue  to  give 
the  most  striking  marks  of  his  good 
will  to  serve  me,  in  spite  of  myself! 
Rewrote  to  me  affectionately,  that 
he  could  not  stay  any  longer  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  do  me  service  ;  as  if  we  had 
agreed  that  he  should  stay  there  for 
that  purpose  !  This  blindness,  this 
insensibility,  this  obstinacy,  are  not 
in  nature  5  they  must  be  accounted 
for  from  other  motives.  Let  us  set 
his  behaviour  in  a  still  clearer  light  j 
for  this  is  the  decisive  point. 

‘Mr.  Hume  must  necessarily 
have  acted  in  this  affair,  either  as 
one  of  the  first  or  last  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  medium.  It  remains 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  it  is. 

‘  Could  Mr.  Hume,  after  so 
many  instances  of  disdain  on  my 
part,  have  still  the  astonishing  ge¬ 
nerosity  to  persevere  sincerely  in 
serving  me  ?  He  knew  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  accept  his  good 
offices,  while  I  entertained  for  him 
such  sentiments  as  I  had  conceived. 
He  had  himself  avoided  an  explana¬ 
tion.  So  that  to  serve  me  without 
justifying  himself,  would  have  been 
to  render  his  services  useless  5  this, 
therefore,  was  no  generosity, 

*  If  he  supposed  that  in  such  cjiv 
cumstances  I  should  have  accepted 
his  services^  he  must  have  believed 
me  to  have  been  a  villain.  It  was 
then  in  behalf  of  a  man*  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  a  scoundrel,  t  had  he 


ini 

so  warmly  solicited  a  pension  from 
his  Majesty.  Can  any  thing  be 
imagined  more  extravagant  ? 

‘  But,  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume, 
constantly  pursuing  his  plan,  should 
only  have  said  to  himself.  This  is  the 
moment  for  its  execution  3  for,  by 
pressing  Rousseau  to  accept  the  pen¬ 
sion,  he  will  be  reduced  either  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  refuse  it.  If  he  accepts  it, 
I  shall,  with  the  proofs  I  have  in 
hand  against  him,  be  able  complete¬ 
ly  to  disgrace  him :  if  he  refuses  after 
having  accepted  it,  he  will  have  no 
pretext,  but  must  give  a  reason  for 
such  refusal.  This  is  what  I  ex¬ 
pect  :  if  he  accuses  me,  he  is  ruined. 

f  If,  I  say,  Mr.  Hume  reasoned 
with  himself  in  this  manner,  he  did 
what  was  consistent  with  his  plan, 
and  in  that  case  very  natural.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
his  conduct  in  the  affair  can  be  ex¬ 
plained,  for  upon  any  other  supposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  inexplicable  :  it  this  be 
not  demonstrable,  nothing  ever  was. 

‘  The  critical  situation  in  which 
he  had  now  reduced  me,  recalled 
strongly  to  my  mind  the  four  words 
which  I  mentioned  above,  and  which 
I  heard  him  say  and  repeat,  at  a 
time  when  I  did  not  comprehend 
their  full  force.  It  was  the  first 
night  after  our  departure  from  Paris. 
We  'slept  in  the  same  chamber, 
when,  during  the  night,  I  heard 
him  several  times  cry  out  with  great 
vehemence,  in  the  French  language, 
J  have  you,  Rousseau.  I  know  not 
whether  he  was  awake  or  sleep. 

<  The  expression  was  remarkable 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  to  be  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  force  or  choice  of  words.  I 
took  these  words,  however,  and  I 
could  not  then  take  them  otherwise 
than  in  a  favourable  sense,  although 
the  tone  of  voice  indicated  this  less 
than  the  expression.  It  was  indeed 

a  tone 
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a  tone  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
.me  to  give  any  idea  ;  but  it  corre¬ 
sponded  exactly  with  those  terrible 
looks  I  have  before  mentioned.  At 
every  repetition  of  these  words  I 
was  seized  with  a  shuddering  and 
horror  I  could  not  resist  5  though  a 
moment’s  recollection  restored  me, 
and  made  me  smile  at  my  terror. 
The  next,  day,  all  this  was  so  per¬ 
fectly  obliterated,  that  I  did  not 
even  once  think  of  it  during  my 
stay  in  London  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  was  not  till  my  arrival  in 
tins  place,  that  so  many  things  have 
contributed  to  recal  these  words  to 
my  mind  5  and  indeed  recal  them 
every  moment. 

‘  These  words,  the  tone  of  which 
dwells  on  my  heart,  as  if  I  had  but 
just  heard  them  5  the  long  and  fatal 
looks  so  frequently  cast  on  me  :  the 
patting  me  on  the  back,  with  the 
repetition  of  my  dear  sir,  in  answer 
to  my  suspicions  of  his  being  a 
traitor  :  all  this  affects  me  to  such  a 
degree,  after  what  preceded,  that 
the  recollection,  had  1  no  other 
cause,  would  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  return  of  confidence  :  not  a 
night  indeed  passes  but  I  think  X 
hear,  I  have  you,  Rousseau,  ring  in 
my  ears,  as  if  he  had  just  pronounced 
them. 

‘  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  I  know  you 
have  me  ;  but  that  only  by  mere  ex¬ 
ternals  :  you  have  me  in  the  public 
opinion  and  judgment  of  mankind. 
You  have  my  reputation,  and  per¬ 
haps  my  security.  The  general 
prepossession  is  in  your  favour  j  it 
will  be  very  easy  for  you  to  make 
me  pass  tor  the  monster  you  have 
begun  to  represent  me ;  and  I  al- 
j  v  \dy  see  the  barbarous  exultation 
of  my  implacably  enemies.  The 
■  .1,  m  will  110  longer  spare  me,  and 
without  any  further  inquiry  5  every 
is  on  the  side  of  thp.se  who 
v  re  conferred  favours,  because 


each  is  desirous  to  attract  the  same 
good  offices,  by  displaying  a  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  obligation.  I  foresee 
readily  the  consequences  of  all  this, 
particularly  in  the  country  to  which 
you  have  conducted  me  j  and 
where,  being  without  friends  and  a 
stranger  to  everybody,  I  lie  almost 
entirely  at  your  mercy.  The  sensi¬ 
ble  part  of  mankind,  however,  will 
comprehend  that  I  must  have  been 
so  far  from  seeking  this  affair,  that 
nothing  more  terrible  could  possibly 
have  happened  to  me  in  my  pre¬ 
sent  situation.  They  will  perceive 
that  nothing  but  my  invincible  aver¬ 
sion  to  all  kind  of  falsehood,  and 
the  impossibility  of  my  professing  a 
regard  for  a  person  who  had  for¬ 
feited  it,  could  have  prevented  dis¬ 
simulation  on  my  part,  at  a  time 
when  my  interests,  made  it,  on  so 
many  accounts,  a  law.  Eut  the  sen* 
sible  part  of  mankind  are  few  in 
number,  nor  do  they  make  a  noise 
in  the  world. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  you  have  me 
by  all  the  ties  of  this  life ;  but  you 
have  no  power  over  my  probity  or 
my  fortitude,  which  being  inde¬ 
pendent  either  of  you  or  of  mam 
kind,  1  will  preserve  in  spite  of  you. 
Think  not  to  frighten  me  with  the 
fortune  that  awaits  me.  I  know 
the  opinions  or  mankind.  I  am  ac¬ 
customed  to  their  injustice,  and  have 
learned  to  care  little  about,  it.  If 
you  have  taken  your  resolution,  as 
I  have  reason  to  believe  you  have, 
be  assured  mine  is  also  taken.  I 
am  feeble  indeed  in  body,  but  my 
strength  of  mind  was  never  greater. 
Mankind  may  say  and  do  what  they 
please.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
to  me  j  but  it  is  of  consequence  to 
me,  that  I  should  end  as  I  have  be¬ 
gun  >  that  1  should  maintain  my 
rectitude  and  candour  to  the  end, 
whatever  may  happen  ■,  and  that  I 
should  have  no  cause  to  reproach 
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myself  either  with  meanness  in  ad¬ 
versity,  or  insolence  in  prosperity. 
Whatever  disgrace  may  attend,  or 
misfortune  threaten  me,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared.  Though  I  am  to  be  pitied, 

I  am  much  less  so  than  you ;  and 
all  the  revenge  I  shall  take  on  you, 
is,  to  leave  you  the  tormenting  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  obliged,  in  spite 
of  yourself,  to  respect  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  person  you  have  oppressed. 

c  In  concluding  this  letter,  I  am 
surprised  at  my  having  been  able  to 
write  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  die 
with  grief,  every  line  was  sufficient 
to  kill  me.  Every  circumstance  of 
the  affair  is  equally  incomprehensi¬ 
ble.  Such  conduct  as  yours  is  not 
in  nature  :  it  is  contradictory,  and 
yet  it  is  demonstrable.  On  each 
sicks  of  me  there  is  an  abyss,  and  I 
am  lost  in  one  or  the  other. 

f  If  you  are  guilty,  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  mankind  $  if  you  are 
innocent,  I  am  the  most  culpable. 
You  even  make  me  desire  to  be 
that  contemptible  object.  Yes,  the 
situation  to  which  you  see  me  re¬ 
duced,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  cry¬ 
ing  out  for  mercy,  and  doing  every 
thing  to  obtain  it  ;  publishing  aloud 
my  own  un worthiness,  and  paying 
the  most  marked  homage  to  your 
virtues,  would  be  to  my  heart  a  state 
of  joy  and  genial  emotion,  after  the 
state  of  restraint  and  mortification 
into  which  you  have  plunged 
me. 

‘  I  have  but  one  word  more  to 
sav.  If  you  are  guilty,  write  to  me 
no  more  :  it  would  be  superfluous, 
for  certainly  you  could  not  deceive 
me.  If  you  are  innocent,  deign  to 
justify  yourself.  I  know  my  duty  j 
J  love,  and  shall  always  love  it,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  and  severe.  There  is 
no  state  of  abjection  from  which  a 
heart,  not  formed  for  it,  may  not  re- 
#nce  again,  I  say,  it  you  are 
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innocent,  deign  to  justify  yourself  j 
if  you  are  not,  adieu  for  ever. 

*  Jean  Jacoues  Rousseau.’ 

<{  After  hesitating  some  time 
whether  he  should  make  any  reply 
to  this  strange  memorial,  Hume  at 
last  resolved  to  write  to  Rousseau* 
as  follows : 

f  Lisle-street,  Leicester-fteldsj, 
July  22,  176b. ' 

f  Sir, 

‘  I  shall  only  answer  one  article 
of  your  long  letter  :  it  is  that  which 
regards  the  conversation  we  had  the 
evening  before  your  departure.  Mr. 
Davenport  had  contrived  a  good-na¬ 
tured  artifice,  to  make  you  believe 
that  a  retour  chaise  was  ready  to  set 
out  for  Wooton  ;  and  I  believe  he 
caused  an  advertisement  to  be  put 
in  the  papers,  in  order  the  better 
to  deceive  you.  His  purpose  only 
was  to  save  yrou  some  expences  in 
the  journey,  which  I  thought  a 
laudable  project  5  though  I  had  no 
hand  either  in  contriving  or  con¬ 
ducting  it.  You  entertained,  how¬ 
ever,  a  suspicion  ot  his  design,  while 
we  were  sitting  alone  by  my  fire¬ 
side  ;  and  you  reproached  me  with 
concurring  in  it.  I  endeavoured  to 
pacify  you,  and  to  divert  the  dis¬ 
course  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  You 
sat  sullen,  and  was  either  silent,  or 
made  me  very  peevish  answers.  At 
last  you  rose  up,  and  took  a  turn  or 
two  about  the  room  ;  when  all  ot 
a  sudden,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
you  clapped  yourself  on  my  knee, 
threw  your  arms  about  my  neck, 
kissed  me  with  seeming  ardour,  and 
bedewed  my  face  with  tears.  You 
exclaimed,  f  My  dear  friend,  can 
you  ever  pardon  this  folly  !  After 
all  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  serve 
me,  after  the  numberless  instances 
of  friendship  you  have  given  me, 

here 
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here  I  reward  you  with  this  ill-hu¬ 
mour  and  sullenness.  But  your 
forgiveness  of  me  will  be  a  new  in¬ 
stance  of  your  friendship  ;  and  I 
hope  you  Will  find  at  bottom,  that 
my  heart  is  not  unworthy  of  it.’ 

*  I  was  very  much  affected,  I  own  • 
and  I  believe  a  very  tender  scene 
passed  between  us.  You  added,  by 
way  of  compliment  no  doubt,  that 
though  I  had  many  better  titles  to 
recommend  me  to  posterity,  yet 
perhaps  my  uncommon  attachment 
to  a  poor  unhappy  and  persecuted 
man  would  not  be  altogether  over- 
looked. 

f  This  incident  was  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  5  and  it  is  impossible  that 
either  you  or  I  could  so  soon  have 
forgot  it.  But  you  have  had  the  as¬ 
surance  to  tell  me  the  story  twice, 
in  a  manner  so  different,  or  rather 
so  opposite,  that  when  I  persist,  as  I 
do,  in  this  account,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  either  you  are,  or  I  am, 
a  liar.  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that 
because  the  incident  passed  privately 
without  a  witness,  the  question  will 
lie  between  the  credibility  of  your 
assertion  and  of  mine.  But  you 
shall  not  have  this  advantage  or  dis¬ 
advantage,  which  ever  you  are 
pleased  to  term  it.  I  shall  produce 
against  you  other  proofs,  which  will 
put  the  matter  beyond  controversy. 

■  First,  you  are  not  aware,  that  1 
have  a  letter  under  your  hand,  which 
is  totally  irreconcileable  with  your 
account,  and  confirms  mine. 

‘  Secondly,  I  told  the  story  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  to  Mr. 
Davenport,  with  a  view  of  prevent¬ 
ing  any  such  good-natured  artifices 
for  the  future.'  Fie  surely  remem¬ 
bers  it. 

•  Thirdly,  as  I  thought  the  story 
fnnch  to  your  honour,  i  told  it  to 
ieveral  of  my  friends  here.  I  even 
wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Mad.  do 
Bouffiers  at  Paris.  I  believe  no  one 


will  imagine  'that  I  was  preparing 
before-hand  an  apology,  in  case  of  a 
rupture  with  you  ;  which,  of  all 
human  events,  I  should  then  have 
thought  the  most  incredible,  espe¬ 
cially  as  we  were  separated  almost 
for  ever,  and  I  still  continued  t© 
render  you  the  most  essential  ser¬ 
vices. 

*  Fourthly,  the  story,  as  I  tell  it, 
is  consistent  and  rational  :  there  is 
not  common  sense  in  your  account. 
What  !  because  sometimes,  when 
absent  in  thought  (a  circumstance 
common  enough  with  men  whose 
minds  are  in  tensely  occupied),  I  have 
a  fixed  look  or  stare,  you  suspect 
me  to  be  a  traitor,  and  you  have  the 
assurance  to  tell  me  of  such  black 
and  ridiculous  suspicions  !  For  you 
do  not  even  pretend  that  before  you 
left  London  you  had  any  other  solid 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  me. 

f  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail  with, 
regard  to  your  letter :  you  yourself 
well  know,  that  all  the  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  it  are  without  foundation.  1 
shall  only  add  in  general,  that  I  en¬ 
joyed  about  a  month  ago  an  un¬ 
common  pleasure,  in  thinking  that,, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  I  had, 
by  assiduity  and  care,  and  even  be¬ 
yond  my  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions,  provided  for  your  repose,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  fortune.  But  that  plea¬ 
sure  was  soon  embittered,  by  finding 
that  you  had  voluntarily  and  wan¬ 
tonly  thrown  away  all  those  advan¬ 
tages,  and  was  become  the  declared 
enemy  of  your  own  repose,  fortune, 
and  honour  :  I  cannot  be  surprised 
after  this  that  you  are  my  enemy. 
Adieu,  and  for  ever. 

f  D.  H,’ 

<e  N^t  content  with  writing  this 
exculpatory  letter,  Mr.  Hume  called 
on  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  to  state 
publicly  the  concern  he  had  in  the 
affair ;  and  an  epistolary  corres¬ 
pondence  took  place  between  these 
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two  gentlemen,  which  nearly  ter¬ 
minated  in  an  open  rupture. 

*  Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Walpole. 
f  Dear  Sir, 

f  When  I  came  home  last  night, 
I  found  on  my  table  a  very  long  let¬ 
ter  from  d’Alembert,  who  tells  me, 
that  on  receiving  from  me  an  ac¬ 
count  of  my  affair  with  Rousseau, 
he  [summoned  a  meeting  of  all  my 
literary  friends  at  Paris,  and  found 
them  all  unanimously  of  the  same 
opinion  with  himself,  and  of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  to  me  with  regard  to 
my  conduct.  They  all  think  I  ought 
to  give  to  the  public  a  narrative  of 
the  whole.  However,  I  persist  still 
more  closely  in  my  first  opinion,  es¬ 
pecially  after  receiving  the  last  mad 
letter.  D’Alembert  tells  us,  that  it 
js  of  great  importance  for  me,  to 
justify  myself  from  having  any  hand 
in  the  letter  from  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  I  am  told  by  Crawford,  that 
you  had  wrote  it  a  fortnight  before  I 
left  Paris,  but  did  not  shew  it  to  a 
mortal  for  fear  of  hurting  me  ;  a 
delicacy  of  which  I  am  very  sensi¬ 
ble.  Pray  recollect  if  it  was  so. 
Though  I  do  not  intend  to  publish, 
I  am  collecting  all  the  original 
pieces,  and  I  shall  connect  them  by  a 
concise  narrative.  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  have  that  letter,  and  Rous¬ 
seau’s  answer.  Pray,  assist  me  in 
this  work.  About  what  time,  do 
you  think,  were  they  printed  ? 

‘  I  am,  &c.’ 

“  To  this  letter,  Mr.  Walpole  sent 
the  following  answer,  which  Hume 
inserted  in  the  Expose  he  published, 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  ar,d  the  concluding  sentence ; 
an  omission  which  gave  much  offence 
to.  the  former  gentleman, 

*  Arlington-Street, 
f  Dear  Sir,  ,  July  2 6,  l1/ 60. 

•  Your  set  of  literary  friends  are 
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what  a  set  of  literary  men  are  apt  to 
be,  exceedingly  absurd.  They  hold 
a  consistory  to  consult  how  to  argue 
with  a  madman  •  and  they  think  it 
very  necessary  for  your  character,  to 
give  them  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Rousseau  exposed  ;  not  because  he 
has  provoked  you,  but  them.  If 
Rousseau  prints,  you  must*  but  I 
certainly  would  not,  till  he  does. 

*  1  cannot  be  precise  as  to  the 
time  of  ray  writing  the  King  of 
Prussia’s  letter;  but  I  do  assure  you 
with  the  utmost  truth,  that  it  was 
several  days  before  you  left  Paris, 
and  before  Rousseau’s  arrival  there, 
of  which  I  can  give  you  a  strong 
proof,  for  I  not  only  suppressed  the 
letter  while  you  -staid  there,  out  of 
delicacy  to  you  ;  but  it  was  the  rea¬ 
son  why,  out  of  delicacy  to  myself, 
I  did  not  go  to  see  him,  as  you  often 
proposed  to  me,  thinking  it  wrong 
to  °;o  and  make  a  cordial  visit  to  a 
man,  with  a  letter  in  my  pocket  to 
laugh  at  him.  You  are  at  full  li¬ 
berty,  dear  Sir,  to  make  use  of  what 
I  say  in  your  justification,  either  to 
Rousseau,  or  to  any  body  else.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you 
blamed  on  my  account ;  I  have  a 
hearty  contempt  of  Rousseau,  and 
am  perfectly  indifferent  what  the 
literati  of  Paris  think  of  the  matter. 
If  there  is  any  fault,  which  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  let  it  lie  on  me. 
No  parts  can  hinder  my  laughing  at 
their  possessor,  if  he  is  a  mounte-r 
bank.  If  he  has  a  bad  and  most  un¬ 
grateful  heart,  as  Rousseau  has 
shewn  in  your  case  into  the  bargain, 
he  will  have  my  scorn  likewise,  as 
he  will  of  all  good  atid  sensible  men. 
You  may  trust  your  sentence  to, 
such,  who  are  as  respectable  judges 
as  any  that  have  pored  over  ten 
thousand  more  volumes. 

f  Yours,  &c. 

#  P,  S,  I  will  look  out  the  letter 

and 
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and  the  dates  as  soon  as  1  go  to 
Strawberry-hill.’ 

“All  hopes  of  accommodating 
the  unfortunate  difference  between 
Hume  and  Rousseau  having  van¬ 
ished,  it  soon  came  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  public^  who  felt  an  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  proportioned  to  the  cele¬ 
brity  of  the  personages  concerned. 
Both  parties  thought  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  justify  themselves  ;  apd, 

with  this  view,  Rousseau  wrote  let- 

'  ,  s  1  *  «  </ 

ters  to  several  of  their  common 

(  •$  ,  r  '  * 

friends,  detailing  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  story. 

“  Hie  extensive  correspondence 
which  Rousseau  had  on  the  Conti- 
pept,  enabled  him  to  circulate  every 
where  his  complaint,  and  he  gene¬ 
rally  affected  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  all  letters  to  him  should  have 
an  envelope  addressed  to  another, 
lest  they  should  be  kidnapped  or 
opened.  He  wrote  to  M.  Guy,  a 
bookseller  at  Paris,  who  was  engaged 
in  printing  his  Dictionary  of  Music  j 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  letters, 
he  accused  Hume  of  having  entered 
into  a  league  with  his  enemies  to 
betray  and  defame  him,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  print  the  papers  which 
had  passed  between  them.  Guy 
communicated  the  letter  to  several 
persons  at  Paris,  and  a  translation  of 
it  was  inserted  in  the  newspapers  at 
London. 

“  The  publicity  of  this  accusation 
overcame  the  scruples  which  Mr. 
Hume  felt  in  laying  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  world,  as  longer  silence 
might  be  construed  to  his  disad- 
vantage.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
rupture,  he  had  deemed  it  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  friends,  to 
draw  up  and  communicate  to  them 
a  narrative  of  his  connections  with 
Rousseau  j  but  he  had  hitherto  re¬ 
sisted  their  solicitations  to  print  it. 
This  narrative  was  now  translated 
into  Trench,  and  published  by  his 


friends  at  Paris.  It  was  immedL 
ately  translated  into  English  under 
Hume’s  own  eye,  who  took  the 
precaution  to  deposit  all  the  original 
letters  in  the  British  Museum. 

“The  literary  world,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  took  part  in  this  dispute 
between  two  characters  so  cele¬ 
brated  as  Hume  and  Rousseau  ;  and 
although  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
was  universally  condemned,  a  few 
took  up  the  pen  in  his  defence.  In 
November  '17(56,  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris  a  pamphlet  under  the 
title  of  Observations  sur  V Expose  suc¬ 
cinct  de  la  Contestation  qui  s'est 
elevee  entre  M.  Hume  et  M.  Rous¬ 
seau  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  London,  and  translated 
into  French,  Justification  de  J.  Jl 
Rousseau  dans  la  Contestation  qui 
lid  est  survenue  avec  M.  Hume. 
There  also  appeared  at  London  A, 
Letter  to  the  Hon .  Horace  Walpole 
concerning  the  Dispute  between  Mr. 
Hume  and  M.  Rousseau.  The  Pa¬ 
risian  press  gave  to  the  public  Re¬ 
flexions  sur  qui  s’est  passe  au  Sujet 
de  la  Rupture  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  el 
de  M.  Hume ;  and  also  a'  very  long 
tract,  entitled  Plaidoyer  pour  et 
contre  J.  J.  Rousseau  et  le  Docteur 
D.  Hume ,  VHistorien  Anglois  :  avec 
des  Anecdotes  inter  ess  antes  relative 
au  sujet :  ouvrage  moral  et  critique , 
pour  servir  de  suite  mix  (curves  de  ces 
deux  grands  homines.  In  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  the  author  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  severe  Against  Hume,  but 
he  afterwards  softens  a  little  as  to 
him,  and  attacks  Rousseau  at  great 
length.  It  is  written  in  a  sprightly 
style,  and  is  rather,  interesting.  He 
appears,  however,  to  be  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Hume’s  character, 
and  confesses  and  laments  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  our  historian’s  works  :  the 
word  Docteur,  prefixed  to  Hume’s 
name  in  the  title,  is  a  faint  evidence 
of  this.  He  is  inclined,  on  the 

•  ‘  whole* 
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whole,  to  ascribe  Rousseau’s  conduct 
a  un  dereglement  de  son  esprit — et 
non  pas  d  la  perversite  de  son  cceur. 

(<  Even  the  fair  sex  stood  forward 
in  defence  of  their  favourite  man  of 
feeling ;  and  a  lady  at  Paris  signa¬ 
lized  herself  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of 
Rousseau:  it  was  entitled  La  Vertu 
t eng&e  par  Vxtmitie,  ou  Recueil  de 
Lettres  sur  J.  J.  Rousseau,  par  Ma¬ 
dame  ***.  Voltaire,  on,  the  other 
side,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hume, 
in  which  he  assailed  the  unfortunate 
Genevese  with  all  the  acuteness  of 
his  satire,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
wit. 

While  occupied  in  composing 
an  elaborate  review  of  this  contro¬ 
versy,  and  gravely  weighing  the 
conduct  of  both  parties,  we  acci¬ 
dentally  met  with  the  feilowingjezs 
d' esprit  in  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle, 
the  newspaper  in  which  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  first  appeared.  Be¬ 
fore  inserting  it,  however,  we  may 
premise,  that  it  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hume  could  en¬ 
tertain  the  slightest  malevolence  to¬ 
wards  his  protege ,  or  that  the  con¬ 
cern  he  took  in  his  behalf  originated 
from  any  other  motive  than  the 
most  generous  philanthropy.  We 
may  bewail  the  eccentricity  of  mind 
which  could  conjure  up  suspicions 
like  those  entertained  by  Rousseau, 
and  give  consequence  to  empty  tri¬ 
fles  5  but  justice  and  honour  call  on 
tts  to  condemn  the  man  who  could 
convert  these  into  premeditated 
crimes,  and  found  on  them  injuri¬ 
ous  accusations  against  innocence— • 
nay,  more,  against  the  very  person 
who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  symptoms 
of  a  crazy  intellect  were  at  times 
perceptible  in  the  conduct  of  Rous¬ 
seau  :  his  caprices,  his  brutal  rude¬ 


ness,  his  eternal  wrangling  with  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  as 
friends  and  benefactors,  were  forci¬ 
ble  indications  of  a  species  of  men¬ 
tal  derangement.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  relax  a  little  from  the  austere 
laws  of  criticism,  and  indulge  in  a 
harmless  jocularity,  now,  perhaps,  ' 
the  best  medium  through  which  this 
singular  dispute  can  be  contem¬ 
plated. 

The  humourous  production  al¬ 
luded  to  is  in  the  form  of  an  indict¬ 
ment,  as  follows : 

Heads  of  an  Indictment  laid  by  J* 

J.  Rousseau ,  philosopher ,  against 

l T  Hume ,  Esq. 

ec  1 .  That  the  said  David  Hume, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  philosophy, 
and  not  having  the  fitness  of  things 
before  his  eyes,  did  concert  a  piau 
with  Messrs.  Fronchin,  Voltaire, 
and  D’Alembert,  to  ruin  the  said  J. 

J.  Rousseau  for  ever,  by  bringing 
him  over  to  England,  and  there  set¬ 
tling  him  to  his  heart’s  content. 

“  2.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
did,  with  a  malicious  and  traitorous 
intent,  procure,  or  cause  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  by  himself,  or  somebody  else, 
one  pension  ot  the  yearly  value  of 
100k  or  thereabouts,  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  on  account 
of  his  being  a  philosopher,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  as  to  him  the 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau  should  seem, 
meet. 

f<r3.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
did,  one  night  after  he  left  Paris,  put 
the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  bodily- 
fear,  by  talking  in  his  sleep  5  al¬ 
though  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  doth 
not  know,  whether  the  said  David 
Hume  was  really  asleep,  or  whether 
he  shammed  Abraham,  or  what  he 
meant. 

“  4.  That,  at  another  time,  as  the 
said  David  Hume  and  the  said  J.J. 

Rousseau 
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Rousseau  were  sitting  opposite  each 
other  by  the  fire- side  in  London,  he, 
the  said  David  Hume,  did  look  at 
him,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  a 
manner  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  idea  :  that  he,  the  said  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  to  get  rid  of  the  embar¬ 
rassment  he  was  under,  endeavoured 
to  look  full  at  him,  the  said  David 
Hume,  in  return  ,  to  try  if  he  could 
not  stare  him  out  of  countenance  j 
but  in  fixing  his  eyes  against  his,  the 
said  David  Hume’s,  he  felt  the  most 
inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged 
to  turn  them  away,  insomuch  that 
the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  doth  in  his 
heart  think  and  believe,  as  much  as 
he  believes  any  thing,  that  he  the 
said  David  Hume  is  a  certain  com¬ 
position  of  a  white-witch  and  a 
rattle-snake. 

(C  5.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
on  the  same  evening,  after  politely 
returning  the  embraces  of  him,  the 
said  J.  J.  Reusseau,  and  gently  tap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  back,  did  repeat 
several  times,  in  a  good-natured  easy 
tone,  the  words.  Why,  what,  my 
dear  sir  !  Nay ,  my  dear  sir!  Oh  my 
dear  sir  ! — From  whence  the  said 
J.  J.  Rousseau  doth  conclude,  as  he 
thinks  upon  solid  and  sufficient 
grounds,  that  he  the  said  David 
Hume  is  a  traitor  ;  albeit  he,  the 
said  J,  J.  Rousseau,  doth  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  the  physiognomy  of  the 
good  David  is  that  of  an  honest  man, 
all  but  those  terrible  eyes  of  his, 
which  he  must  have  borrowed  ;  but 
he  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  vows  to 
God  he  cannot  conceive  from  whom 
cr  what. 

**  O’.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
hath  more  inquisitiveness  about  him 
than  becometh  a  philosopher,  and 
did  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  the  governante  of 
him  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

"  7.  That  the  said  David  Hume 


did  most  atrociously  and  flagitiously 
put  him  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
philosopher,  into  a  passion  3  as 
knowing  that  then  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  number  of  absurdities. 

“  8.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
must  have  published  Mr.  Walpole’S 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  because,  at 
that  time,  there  was  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  said  David 
Hume,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and 
the  printers  of  the  several  newspapers 
aforesaid. 

Q,  That  somebody  in  a  certain 
mazagine,  and  somebody  else  in  a 
certain  newspaper,  said  something 
against  him  the  said  John  James 
Rousseau,  which  he,  the  said  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  is  persuaded,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  above-mentioned,  could  be  no¬ 
body  but  the  said  David  Hume. 

10.  That  the  said  J.  J.  Rous¬ 
seau  knows,  that  he,  the  said  David 
Hume,  did  open  and  peruse  the  let¬ 
ters  of  him  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
because  he  one  day  saw  the  said 
David  Hume  go  out  of  the  room, 
after  his  own  servant,  who  had,  at 
that  time,  a  letter  of  the  said  J.  J. 
Rousseau’s  in  his  hands ;  which 
must  have  been  in  order  to  take  it 
from  the  servant,  open  it,  and  read 
the  contents. 

**11.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
did,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
in  a  most  wicked  and  unnatural 
manner,  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent, 
to  the  lodgings  of  him,  the  said  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  one  dish  of  beef-steaks, 
thereby  meaning  to  insinuate,  that 
lie,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  was  a 
beggar,  and  came  over  to  England, 
to  ask  alms ;  whereas  be  it  known 
to  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  he, 
the  said  John  James  Rousseau, 
brought  with  him  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence,  and  did  not  come  with  an 
empty  pur.- e  3  as  he  doubts  not  but 
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he  can  live  upon  his  labours,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends ;  and 
in  short  can  do  better  without  the 
said  David  Hume  than  with  him. 


12.  That  beside  all  these  facts 
put  together,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau 
did  not  like  a  certain  appearance  of 
things  on  the  whole.” 


Character  op  Dr.  Blair. 

[From.  Dr.  Hill’s  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.] 


€C  TT  N  no  situation  did  Dr.  Blair 
1  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  circle  of  his  private 
friends.  This  circle,  however,  was 
not  very  numerous.  Though  his 
benevolence  was  general  and  exten¬ 
sive,  yet  he  was  cautious  in  bestowr- 
ing  the  marks  of  his  esteem.  With 
the  foibles  of  his  friends,  if  venial, 
he  was  not  apt  to  be  offended.  He 
could  make  the  person  who  had  the 
weakness,  first  laugh  at  it  in  others, 
and  then  bring  it  home  to  himself. 
By  a  happy  mixture  of  gentleness 
and  pleasantry,  he  gave  instruction 
without  giving  offence  ;  and,  while 
indulging  a  species  of  wit,  in  which 
there  was  no  sarcasm,  he  seemed 
happy  in  curing  trilling  defects. 

*'f  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  too,  he  discovered  the  most 
amiable  .  condescension.  To  those 
whom  he  esteemed,  he  committed 
himself  freely,  and  without  reserve  3 
and  he  took  no  liberty  with  them 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  grant. 
By  no  affected  restraint  did  he  ever 
put  them  in  mind  of  his  superiority, 
of  which,  during  his  social  hours,  he 
seemed  utterly  unconscious.  Had 
he  thus  unbended  himself  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  strangers,  which  he  never 
did,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
reconcile  what  they  saw  with  what 
they  heard  of  him.  They  would 
have  been  like  those  who  beheld 
Agricola  upon  his  return  from  Bri¬ 
tain,  whey?*  Tacitus  describes  thus : 


Multi  queer  event  famarn  pauci  in - 
terpretarentur 

Several  of  Dr.  Blair’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  particularly  females,  to  whom, 
his  company  was  highly  acceptable, 
felt  mortified  occasionally,  either 
with  his  silence,  or  with  his  talking 
upon  subjects  that  were  trivial  and 
common.  Either  circumstance  they 
construed  into  an  involuntary  sign 
of  hh  reckoning  those,  with  whom 
he  happened  to  be  seated,  unworthy 
of  his  notice.  This  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  far  from  being  just.  Fie 
was  often  most  attentive  to  the  con¬ 
versation  of  others,  when  he  spoke 
least  himself  j  and  he  had  a  singular 
talent  for  recollecting  the  circura- 
stances  from  which  he  j  udged  of  the 
character  of  each  person  in  a  nu¬ 
merous  company.  When  a  silent, 
he  was  not  an  inattentive  observer. 
Fie  did  not  always  judge  soundly  of 
the  people  around  him  j  and  was 
more  frequently  mistaken  as  to  their 
dispositions  than  their  abilities.  Fie 
had  more  pleasure  in  marking  the 
excellencies  than  the  defects  of  the 
characters  he  was  surveying  $  and 
his  silence  was  formidable  to  those 
only  who  were  strangers  to  the  ami- 
ableness  of  his  heart. 

fC  In  order  to  convince  the  female 
admirers  of  Dr.  Blair,  that  he  was 
not  supercilious  in  company,  and 
that  he  could  bear  his  part  in  con¬ 
versation  upon  any  subject  what¬ 
ever,  his  friends  sometimes  laid  plans 

that 
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that  were  almost  always  successful. 
If  they  introduced  any  literary  topic 
upon  which  they  seemed  deficient 
in  information,  the  Doctor  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  give  it.  Though  he 
scorned  that  silly  parade  with  which 
the  learned  often  try  to  set  them¬ 
selves  off,  when  his  knowledge  could 
be  useful,  it  was  never  withheld.  If 
any  new  publication  was  spoken  of, 
that  was  better  known  to  him  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  was 
ready  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  every¬ 
body  around  him.  Any  misappre¬ 
hension,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
he  was  ready  to  obviate.  His  cri¬ 
tical  remarks  were,  upon  such  oc¬ 
casions,  worthy  of  himself ;  and  his 
wish  to  communicate  whatever  he 
knew,  bore  a  testimony,  of  which 
he  was  unconscious,  that  he  was 
formed  for  social  intercourse,  and 
as  amiable  in  private  as  he  was  re¬ 
spectable  in  public  life. 

“  When  Dr.  Blair  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  those  in  whom  he  had 
entire  confidence,  it  sometimes  ap¬ 
peared  how  much  he  valued  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  world,  and  how 
much  he  was  flattered  with  the  un¬ 
common  share  of  that  approbation 
which  he  had  obtained.  This  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  amused  rather  than  of¬ 
fended  those  who  could  observe  it. 
He  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  had  earned 
bis  fame  by  means  that  were  entirely 
fair,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  or  to  increase  it  by  affected  mo¬ 
desty.  Being  free  from  every  thing 
like  guile  and  jealousy  himself,  he 
was,  at  times,  not  aware  of  their 
consequences  in  others.  The  com¬ 
placency  with  which  lie  occasion¬ 
ally  spoke  of  himself,  was  construed 
by  the  envious  into  a  ridiculous  va¬ 
nity.  It  may  have  been,  how  ever, 
no  more  than  a  just  sensibility  to 
deserved  applause  ;  the  fruit  of  an 
honest  simplicity  of  manners,  exist¬ 
ing  in  a  mind  that  had  nothing  to 


conceal.  It  may  have  sprung  ffpfrl 
what  the  great  historian,  just  quoted, 
calls  a  “  Jidueia  morum  potius  quam 
“  arrogantia .” 

In  mixed  companies.  Dr.  Blair 
generally  took  but  a  smali  part  cf 
the  conversation.  His  natural  tfiov 
desty  made  him  averse  from  obtrud¬ 
ing  himself  upon  the  notice  of 
others  j  and  he  was  more  afraid  of 
offending  by  his  loquacity,  than  of 
disappointing  by  his  silence.  The 
materials  of  instructive  conversation 
he  possessed  in  a  high  degree./  But 
he  shewed  no  desire  to  add  to  hi$ 
consequence,  by  a  studied  display  of 
these  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
in  his  profession.  The  unaffected 
simplicity  of  his  manners  attracted 
notice,  when  the  studied  formality, 
and  the  artifices  of  many  around 
him,  created  disgust.  It  gave  him 
a  command  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
which,  as  he  had  acquired  without 
courting  it,  he  had  no  desire  to 
abuse.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr. 
Blair  considered  conversation  to  be 
the  channel  by  which  much  instruc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  either  given  or  re¬ 
ceived.  The  insipid  grimace,  with 
which  the  talkative  try  to  give  im¬ 
portance  to  trifles,  he  bore  with  im¬ 
patience  5  and  he  sought,  with 
eagerness,  the  society  of  those,  who,' 
by  the  artless  gaiety  of  their  anec¬ 
dotes,  when  not  too  frequently  in¬ 
troduced,  furnished  him  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  To  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  he  listened  with  avidity  j  and 
he  wras  often  apt  to  give  them  a  con¬ 
sequence  which  they  did  not  possess. 
He  considered  the  company  of  his 
friends  as  the  best  recreation  from 
his  serious  studies ;  and  as,  while 
enjoying  it,  he  made  no  idle  display 
of  his  own  learning,  so  he  witnessed 
with  uneasiness  such  displays  upon 
•  the  part  oTothers. 

“  In  private  companies;,  and  par- 

tiuilarly 
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ticularly  in  domestic  society,  he  was 
often  most  attentive  to  those  whom 
others  were  apt  to  neglect.  He  had 
the  art  of  encouraging  the  diffident, 
and  he  knew  precisely  what  degree 
of  notice  would  be  agreeable,  and 
what  oppressive  to  them.  He  took 
pleasure  in  accommodating  his  con¬ 
versation  to  young  people  of  every 
description.  By  such  unexpected 
attentions  from  a  man  whom  they 
were  taught  to  respect,  he  soon 
gained  their  confidence,  and  he  saw 
the  early  features  of  their  characters 
appearing  without  disguise.  He 
could  thus  successfully  encourage 
every  sentiment  that  was  amiable, 
and  check  whatever  was  the  con¬ 
trary. 

“  The  subjects  of  conversation 
upon  which  Dr.  Blair  ordinarily 
dwelt,  appeared  to  many  people  so 
very  trifling,  as  to  be  almost  beneath 
his  notice.  Had  he  not  given  un¬ 
equivocal  proofs  of  his  being  able  to 
attend  to  higher  objects,  they  would 
hardly  have  believed  him  capable  of 
doing  so.  Upon  every  matter  of 
taste,  however  trivial,  he  was  ready 
to  give  his  opinion.  Such  an  object 
as  the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  a  room,  if  in  any  degree 
remarkable,  never  failed  to  attract 
his  notice.  From  circumstances  un¬ 
heeded  by  every  body  else,  he  could 
extract  entertainment.  No  novelty 
in  the  dress  of  others  passed  unob¬ 
served  by  him,  and  to  his  own  he 
was  scrupulously  attentive.  In  it  he 
exhibited  neatness  and  simplicity, 
but  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.  Even  in 
advanced  life,  he  remarked  the 
slightest  change  in  fashions ;  and 
was  often  among  the  first  to  adopt 
any  that  pleased  him.  Such  atten¬ 
tion  to  things  common  and  innocent 
endeared  him  to  his  friends,  without 
diminishing  their  respect.  They 
were  pleased  to  see  the  man,  whom 
«  180 7. 
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they  were  accustomed  to  revere  as 
their  instructor,  bordering  on  an  in¬ 
firmity,  which  others  were  apt  to 
indulge  to  excess. 

Though  Dr.  Blair  was  suscept¬ 
ible  of  flattery,  and  received  it  with 
a  satisfaction  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  hide,  yet  he  was,  in  a  high 
degree,  modest  and  unassuming. 
The  impetuous  arrogance  by  which 
some  would  force  themselves  into 
consequence,  he  scorned  to  imitate. 
He  knew  perfectly,  at  the  same 
time,  what  was  due  to  himself,  and 
would  have  felt  the  denial  of  that 
attention,  which  he  thought  it  be¬ 
neath  him  to  court.  His  uncommon 
success  in  life,  and  the  flattery  to 
which  he  was  daily  accustomed, 
never  produced  in  him  the  weakness 
of  insolence.  He  had  wisdom  enough 
to  see  the  real  grounds  of  superiority 
among  men.  The  false  claims  of 
the  arrogant  and  the  proud  he  would 
have  scorned  to  gratify  ;  and  while 
he  respected  those  friends  only  who 
respected  themselves,  he  established 
a  dominion  in  their  hearts  which 
nothing  could  ever  shake. 

Though  in  the  highest  degree 
capable  of  advising  others,  yet  he 
never  did  so,  but  when  he  knew 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  them.  An 
obtruded  advice  he  held  as  an  insult 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  offered. 
His  opinion,  when  asked,  he  gave 
with  diffidence,  and  lie  stated  care¬ 
fully  the  reason  upon  which  that 
opinion  was  founded.  He  was  more 
apt  to  encourage  than  to  mortify  the 
persons  consulting  him}  and  often 
blamed  the  timidity  which  prevented 
them  from  judging  and  acting  for 
themselves. 

“■  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy  of  Scotland,  which 
took  place  in  Dr.  Blair  had 

been  often  solicited  to  preach  the 
annual  sermon  for  that  institution, 
F  which 
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which  is  delivered  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Assembly.  With 
these  requests  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  comply,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  gave  no  reason  for 
refusing  them.  My  honoured 
friends,  the  Lord  President,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Sir  James 
Stirling,  then  Lord  Provost  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  understanding  that  ray  in¬ 
fluence  with  him  was  greater  than 
perhaps  it  was,  requested  that  I 
would  try  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
render  the  Society  what  they  deem¬ 
ed  an  essential  service.  His  fame 
as  a  preacher,  they  supposed,  would 
procure  a  crowded  audience  5  and 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  by  sti¬ 
mulating  the  liberality  of  his  hear¬ 
ers',  would  increase  the  Society’s 
funds. 

e(.  It  was  not  without  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  hesitation,  that  Dr. 
Blair  consented  to  this  proposal. 
When  I  first  mentioned  it  to  him, 
he  told  me  he  was  afraid  that,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he 
would  be  unable  to  produce  any 
thing,  either  creditable  to  himself, 
or  instructive  to  his  audience.  Re¬ 
flecting,  however,  on  the  possibility 
of  doing  an  essential  service  to  many 
indigent  and  deserving  young  men, 
his  benevolence  prevailed  over  his 
fears,  and  he  yielded,  at  length,  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends. 

“  From  what  has  been  said  before 
of  the  discourse  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  in  which  Dr.  Blair  bade 
adieu  to  the  labours  of  the  pulpit, 
it  appears  that  the  native  vigour  of 
his  powers  wavs  but  little,  if  at  all, 
impaired.  The  execution  is  worthy 
of  the'  preacher  ;  and  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  delivered,  aided  the 
impression  which  the  justness  of  the 
sentiment,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
composition,  would  have  of  them¬ 
selves  produced. 

**  As  a  proof  of  its  excellence. 


we  may  add,  that,  from  the  admira¬ 
tion  with  which  this  sermon  was 
heard,  the  funds  of  the  society  de¬ 
rived  unexampled  benefit.  The  col¬ 
lection  made  immediately  after  it, 
surpassed  whathad  been  ever  known-, 
and  different  sets  of  hearers  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  extent  of 
their  benevolence.  One  gentleman, 
in  particular,  shewed  involuntarily, 
that  his  taste  in  composition  is  as 
high  as  in  the  other  elegant  arts. 
When  leaving  the  church,  he  told 
one  of  the  Elders,  that,  not  being 
aware  of  the  effects  of  Dr.  Blair’s 
eloquence,  he  found  he  had  less 
money  in  his  pocket  than  he  was 
disposed  to  give.  Upon  going  home, 
he  sent  a  donation  extremely  ho¬ 
nourable  to  his  own  feelings,  and 
to  the  talents  of  the  preacher,  by 
whom  they  had  been  so  powerfully 
reused.  The  effect  of  this  sermon, 
even  upon  those  who  read  it,  was 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Society.  On© 
friend  of  Dr.  Blair’s,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  who  had  be¬ 
fore  subscribed  liberally  to  its  funds, 
marked  his  approbation,  upon  pe¬ 
rusing  it,  by  sending  50/.  in  ad¬ 
dition. 

<f  In  the  number  of  those  whose 
influence  prevailed  with  Dr.  Blair 
to  preach  his  sermon  for  the  sons  of 
the  clergy,  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  In- 
veresk.  This  gentleman,  wfio  is 
lately  dead,  was  among  the  last  who 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Blair  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
and  who  retained  his  strongest  at- 
tachment  and  regard  to  the  end  of 
it.  To  Dr.  Carlyle  I  should  have 
been  happy  to  make  my  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  anecdotes  respecting 
his  friend,  which  no  one  but  him¬ 
self  could  have  furnished,  and  for 
much  general  assistance  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  this  work,  which  could 
have  been  derived  from  no  other 
source. 
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The  same  amiableness  of  tem¬ 
per,  which  led  Dr.  Blair  to  over¬ 
come  his  iirst  difficulties  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  discourse  lately  noticed, 
appeared  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life.  Though  meekness  was  a 
predominant  feature  in  his  charac¬ 
ter,  yet>  even  in  his  well  regulated 
mind,  emotions  of  anger  occasion¬ 
ally  shewed  themselves.  He  was, 
at  the  same  time,  far  from  being 
irritable  5  and,  if  the  feeling  Was 
ever  strong,  it  was  also  transient.  A 
mind  endowed  with  such  exquisite 
sensibilities  to  whatever  was  excel¬ 
lent  in  human  nature,  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  have  been  also  alive  to  what¬ 
ever  was  deformed  in  it.  Perfection 
in  the  character  of  a  man  exists  only 
in  the  imagination  of  those  visionary 
theorists,  who,  by  flattering  his  va¬ 
nity,  would  undermine  his  happi¬ 
ness.  If  his  capacity  of  excellence 
is  over-rated,  he  is  lowered  in  the 
scale  of  being.  He  becomes  the 
misguided  tool  of  the  interested, 
whose  artifices  operate  like  the  drug 
that  intoxicates  before  it  poisons. 
By  a  pretended  benevolence,  but  a 
real  misanthropy,  he  is  exposed  to 
that  political,  and  that  personal  de¬ 
gradation,  from  which  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  modern  times  has  shewn 
us  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  tor  a 
nation  or  an  individual  to  emerge. 

Though  Dr.  Blair  was  suscept¬ 
ible  of  anger,  yet  it  approached  to 
nothing  that  Was  boisterous,  or  un¬ 
worthy  of  himself.  If  the  sun  rarely 
went  down,  it  still  more  rarely  rose 
upon  his  wrath.  He  felt  too  strongly 
the  force  of  those  doctrines  winch 
he  inculcated  upon  others,  to  be 
himself  the  slave  of  passion.  If  the 
object  of  his  displeasure  was  not  too 
hastily  offended  with  the  severity  of 
his  reproof,  he  would  have  devised 
apologies  for  the  person  exposed  to 
it,  Sentiments  of  malignity,  or 
revenge,  could  find  no  place  in  his 


heart.  If  the  person  who  had  un¬ 
fortunately  lost,  was  anxious  to  re¬ 
gain  his  favour,  lie  was  always  sure 
to  succeed ;  and  he  might  have 
afterwards  relied  upon  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship,  with  his  wonted 
confidence.  What.  Tacitus  says  so 
beautifully  of  Agricola,  was  strictly 
applicable  to  this  amiable  man : 
“  Ceterum  ere  iracundici  nihil  stipe* 
(e  rerat:  seeretum  et  silentium  ejm 
“  non  timer es ;  honedius  putabat 
e(  offender e  quam  odisse .” 

“  In  matters  that  would  have  tried 
the  temper  of  ordinary  people.  Dr. 
Blair  often  exhibited  the  most  dig¬ 
nified  calmness  and  self  command. 
The  Common  occurrences  of  life 
seemed  to  present  to  iiitfi  no  field 
for  the  display  of  his  patience.  His 
friends,  accordingly,  were  sometimes 
mistaken  as  to  the  light  in  which  he 
would  view  particular  actions  re-> 
specting  himself.  To  some,  which 
they  regarded  as  trivial,  he  attached 
consequence  ;  and  in  others.  Which 
they  thought  unpardonable,  he  saW 
nothing  to  offend. 

When  Dr.  Blair  published  hi  a 
Lectures  in  1 783,  he  was  desirous 
that  his  friends  should  revise  them* 
He  wished  to  profit  by  their  re- 
marks,  and  to  correct,  in  a  second 
edition,  whatever  they  might  con¬ 
vince  him  was  faulty  in  the  first* 
Among  others,  he  requested  the  ano¬ 
ther  of  this  memoir  to  peruse  the 
Lectures,  which  he  had  often  heard 
delivered,  and  to  try  particularly  to 
discover  any  thing  in  the  style  that 
was  ungrammatical*  Though  Dr* 
Blair  had  every  right  to  command 
my  services,  yet,  upon  this  occa- 
sion,  I  was  rather  uu willing  to  grant 
them*  Had  I  read  the  book  for 
amusement  merely,  and  perceived 
any  thing  questionable  in  the  lan* 
guage,  I  should  have  been  disposed 
rather  to  suppress  than  to  mention 
it ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to  become 
f  3 
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me  to  judge  of  the  execution  of  that 
master,  to  whom  I  owed  any  cri¬ 
tical  skill  I  possessed.  My  learned 
friend,  however,  pressed  his  request 
in  such  terms,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  it. 

“  Though  I  undertook  the  duty 
assigned  me  with  reluctance,  yet  I 
resolved  to  perform  it  in  the  best 
way  I  could.  The  candour  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  Lectures  I  had 
often  experienced ;  and  if  the  task 
were  improperly  executed,  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  courted.  I  ran  over 
the  book  so  quickly  at  first,  in  order 
to  catch  the  thoughts,  which, ..though 
not  new,  yet  were  always  agreeable 
to  me,  that  theTanguage  hardly  en¬ 
gaged  my  attention.  Upon  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  only,  I  could  pass 
from  the  idea  to  the  expression,  and 
judge  whether  the  one  corresponded 
with  the  other;  and  I  wras  to  men¬ 
tion  any  expression  that  appeared 
careless  or  inaccurate,  an  1  any  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  an  alteration  in  the 
structure  would  render  the  meaning 
more  obvious. 

<f  When  my  investigations  began, 
more  things  appeared  deserving  of 
remark  than  I  at  first  imagined. 
Though  the  list  of  grammatical  in¬ 
accuracies,  however,  swelled  upon 
me  considerably,  yet  i  found  myself 
bound  in  duty  to  communicate  it  to 
my  honoured  friend.  The  request 
of  Dr.  Blair  had  no  appearance  of 
being  purely  complimentary.  Had 
he  supposed  that  my  observations 
could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  he  would 
not  have  laid  his  commands  on  me 
to  furnish  them.  At  all  events,  I 
held  it  equally  dishonourable  to  ex¬ 
press  approbation  where  I  was  not 
pleased,  and  to  conceal  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  faulty. 

As  soon  as  1  had  transmitted 
my  remarks  to  Dr.  Blair,  he  return¬ 
ed  me  his  best  thanks  for  the  trouble 
they  .must  have  cost  me.  tie  was 


polite  enough  to  add,  that  he  was 
happy  to  find  them  so  copious,  as, 
though  he  had  not  then  had  time  to 
read  the  whole,  he  perceived  they 
were  such  as  he  wished  them  to  be. 
I  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  my  criticism,  far  from 
being  offensive,  was  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  him.  He  regretted  that 
some  others,  upon  whose  opinion  he 
depended,  had  not  taken  the  same 
trouble.  He  told  me  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  me  in  every  instance, 
but  was  candid  enough  to  say  that 
he  agreed  with  me  in  many  more 
than  he  could  have  wished.  The 
number  of  inaccuracies,  which  were 
not  to  be  palliated,  he  said  surprised 
him.  This  he  ascribed  to  the  hurry 
in  which  a  number  of  his  Lectures 
had  been  written,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  office  ;  and  he  added, 
that  when  a  composition  was  care¬ 
less  in  its  first  draught,  it  was  almost 
impossible  afterwards  to  make  it 
correct. 

“  From  the  anecdote  just  related, 
two  things  may  be  inferred.  The 
one,  that  those  who  supposed  Dr. 
Blair  weak  enough  to  think  himself 
superior  to  error,  and  to  be  offended 
when  any  error  was  pointed  out, 
mistook  his  character.  The  other 
is,  that  when  his  Lectures  were 
once  composed,  they  engaged  little 
more  of  his  attention.  The  whole 
force  of  his  mind  was  then  turned 
to  the  composition  of  those  Ser¬ 
mons,  which  are  certainly  produc¬ 
tions  of  higher  merit,  and  upon  the 
excellence  of  which  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  that  his  fame  should  rest. 

<<r  It  has  been  before  said,  that 
Dr.  Blair  was  fortunate  in  entering 
life  with  a  set  of  people  of  the  most 
liberal  sentiments.  No  petty  jea¬ 
lousies  then  existed  among  men  of 
letters,  all  of  whom,  when  trying  to 
bring  themselves  forward,  far  from 
depressing,  were  ready  to  assist  their 
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neighbour.  The  earliest  literary 
friend  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  was 
connected,  was  the  celebrated  David 
Hume.  He  was  a  few  years  younger 
than  the  historian,  but  more  nearly 
of.  an  age  with  him  than  the  rest  of 
those  men  of  genius  who  at  one 
time  adorned  this  country.  How¬ 
ever  much  he  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  tenets  in  matters  of  religion, 
yet  he  respected  him  as  a  man  of 
science.  Even  to  the  enemy  of  that 
cause,  which  he  was  disposed  from 
principle,  and  bound  from  profes¬ 
sion,  to  support,  he  could  shew  a 
candid  liberality.  He  admired  his 
dignified  callousness  against  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  public  folly,  when  he 
first  appeared  as  an  historian,  and 
foresaw  a  period  when  political  pre¬ 
judice  would  yield  to  the  force  of 
truth.  He  enjoyed  the  liberality  of 
his  manners  as  a  private  friend,  and 
that  cheerfulness  of  temper  which 
enlivened  every  circle  in  which  he 
was  a  companion.  He  felt  the  va¬ 
lue  of  that  unsuspicious  gaiety,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  frivolous, 
but  which  was,  in  him,  connected 
with  every  talent  which  mankind 
are  willing  to  respect. 

“  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Hume 
attended  Lord  Hertford  upon  his 
embassy  to  Paris,  he  was  absent 
from  Edinburgh  several  years.  The 
intimacy  was  supported  by  a  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  has  unhappily 
perished.  The  habits  of  friendship* 
that  subsisted  betwixt  Dr.  Blair  and 
Dr.  Robertson,  were  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  than  those  be¬ 
tween  the  former  and  Mr.  Hume. 
As  they  were  of  the  same  profession, 
and  were  members  of  the  same 
University,  the  intimacy,  which 
was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  both. 
Was  in  some  degree  unavoidable. 
Whatever  diversity  existed  in  the 
character  of  these  two  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  it  did  not  prevent  them  from 
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being  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Blair 
beheld  with  admiration,  talents  in 
Dr.  Robertson  which  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  not  possessing.  He  saw, 
without  envy,  that  address  in  the 
management  of  business  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a.,  statesman, 
and  which  enabled  his  friend  so  long 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  admired  that  moderation  with 
which  he  wished  to  effect  his  pur¬ 
poses,  and  which,  with  him,  was 
almost  always  a  successful  instru¬ 
ment.  He  knew  the  amiableness 
of  his  manners  in  private  life,  and 
respected  that  disposition  to  heal 
the  differences  of  parties,  which  he 
himself  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

“  These  intimate  friends,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  satisfied  with  ad¬ 
miring  the  talents  which  each  pos¬ 
sessed,  whether  in  common  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  availed  themselves  of  that 
critical  skill  for  which  both  were 
distinguished.  Neither  of  them 
ever  presented  a  work  to  the  public 
which  the  other  had  not  revised. 
Devoid  of  every  thing  like  jealousy, 
the  reproof  that  was  given  without 
restraint,  was  received  like  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  a  friend.  Their  praises 
and  their  censures  werealike  sincere. 
Each  could  make  allowance  for  a 
friend’s  partiality,  and  could  antici¬ 
pate,  from  what  passed  between 
themselves,  the  reception  which  he 
was  to  meet  with  from  the  public. 

“  Dr.  Blair’s  connection  with 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  early  formed, 
from  a  similarity  in  their  literary 
pursuits.  The  latter,  it  has  been 
said,  set  the  example  of  reading 
Lectures  upon  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  was  the  first  in  this 
country  who  ever  made  the  attempt. 
Upon  any  subject  to  which  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Smith  directed  itself,  it  was 
capable  of  throwing  light.  A  timid 
enquirer,  which  Dr.  Blair  naturally 
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was,  felt  the  benefit  of  such  a  friend, 
and  gladly  availed  himself  of  every 
advantage  which  his  company  and 
conversation  could  afford. 

When  Dr.  Smith  became  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  still  more  when  he  tra¬ 
velled  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
the  intimacy  between  him  and  Dr. 
Blair  was  necessarily  suspended. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  former  to 
Edinburgh,  the  subject  of  his  studies 
had  changed.  From  being  purely 
literary,  they  had  become  political, 
and  he  was  about  to  deliver  to  the 
world  his  work  upon  the  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

“It  appears,  in  Dr,  Blair’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  that  he  had  the  use  of  certain 
manuscripts  from  Dr.  Smith,  from 
which  he  acknowledges  that  he  had 
taken  a  few  hints.  When  he  made 
the  confession,  his  doing  so  should 
have  saved  him  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism.  f)r.  Blajr  did  not  know 
that  this  was  urged  -against  him, 
both  by  Dr.  Smith  and  his  friends  * 
the  harmony  that  subsisted  between 
them  accordingly  suffered  no  inter¬ 
ruption.  As  few  men  were  less  apt 
to  be  suspicious  than  Dr.  Blair,  so 
his  love  for  his  friend  continued  un¬ 
impaired  till  his  death.  He  respect¬ 
ed  Dr.  Smith  as  a  man  of  delicate 
taste,  of  extensive  information,  and 
of  profound  science.  Still,  however, 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  his  character,  and  was  often 
amused  with  the  opposite  views 
which  he  took  of  the  same  subject, 
according  to  the  humour  in  which 
he  happened  to  be. 

“  There  js  reason  to  believe  that 
the  habits  of  friendship  between 
P~.  Bla^r  and  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson 
were  not  so  close  as  those  between 
him  and  the  men  of  letters  already 
merpjoqed.  Still,  however,  they 
lived  upcp  intimate  terms,  and  en¬ 
tertained  for  each  other  a  mutual 


esteem.  The  manliness  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  Dr.  Fergusson’s  character 
did  not  escape  his  friend’s  notice, 
and  accorded  with  that  unaffected 
candour  and  sincerity  which  were 
the  ornaments  of  his  own.  Though 
Dr.  Fergusson  bad  no  desire  to  de¬ 
rogate  from  what  was  due  to  men 
of  eminence,  yet  every  unreasonable 
pretension  he  treated  with  contempt. 
While  Dr,  Blair  felt  the  applause  of 
the  world  with  a  keenness  that  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  imputation  of  va¬ 
nity,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  free 
from  every  thing  like  arrogance. 
He  repaid  the  attention  that  wa§ 
due  to  him,  in  a  way  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  those  from  whom  it 
came.  While  pleased  with  himself* 
he  had  no  propensity  to  be  displeas¬ 
ed  with  others,  or  to  make  them 
displeased  with  themselves.  Tq 
every  thing  excellent  ip  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  he  was  ready  to  give  his  tri¬ 
bute  of  praise.  This  part  of  Dr. 
Blair’s  character  was  particularly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Dr,  Fergusson.  He 
loved  the  man  who,  though  beloved 
by  every  body  around  him,  took  no 
advantage  of  his  superiority,  and 
increased  the  attachment  by  being 
wise  enough  pot  to  abuse  it. 

Few  men,  perhaps,  have  com¬ 
manded  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
more  generally  than  D,r.  Fergussop. 
They  beheld  in  him  the  qualities  of 
a  high  and  independent  mind,  and 
the  total  absence  of  every  thing  like 
selfish  intrigue.  Though  a  candi¬ 
date,  like  others,  for  literary  fame, 
he  had  nothing  of  that  mean  jealousy 
which  has  so  often  been  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  learned'  men.  The  gaiety 
of  his  manners  and  disposition  made 
him  the  delight  of  every  private  cir¬ 
cle.  By  this  he  seized  their  hearts, 
while,  by  a  display  of  talents  that 
was  not  ostentatious,  he  commanded 
their  respect.  No  one  of  his  friends 
formed  a  more  just  estimate  of  his 
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accomplishments  than  Dr.  Blair. 
Before  the  public  was  duly  aware  of 
the  merit  of  Dr.  Fergusson's  writ¬ 
ings,  Dr.  Blair  perceived  in  them  a 
depth  of  thought,  and  a  force  of 
eloquence,  which  have  now  given 
them  that  place  in  its  estimation 
which  they  are  entitled  to  hold. 

<c  The  friendship  that  subsisted 
between  Dr.  Blair  and  Mr.  John 
Home  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
early  standing.  Being  both  origi¬ 
nally  bred  to  the  same  profession, 
their  habits  would  be  long  similar, 
and  many  opportunities  would  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  for  their  enjoying 
each  other’s  conversation .  The 
poetical  talents  of  Mr.  Home  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  one  so  able 
to  appreciate  them  as  Dr.  Blair.  In 
the  tragedy  of  “  Douglas,”  many 
splendid  beauties  would  arrest  his 
attention  ;  and  the  high  merit  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  distribution  of  the 
piece,  would  have  been  visible  even 
to  one  who  had  not  the  partiality  of 
a  friend. 

(f  When  to  the  literary  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Mr.  Home,  we  add 
the  amiableness  of  his  private  cha¬ 
racter,  it  needs  not  surprise  us  that 
he  and  Dr.  Blair  were  such  intimate 
companions.  The  attachment,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  began  early  in  their 
lives,  was  continued  as  long  as  it 
could  exist.  During  Mr.  Home’s 
long  residence  in  Edinburgh,  they 
had  constant  opportunities  of  being 
together,  and  both  were  disposed  to 
improve  them.  Each  discovered  a 
complacency  while  in  company  with 
the  other,  that  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  any  body  j  and  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Home’s  sentiments  ot  at¬ 
tachment  to  Dr.  Blair  continued  in¬ 
variable  to  the  last. 

Those  mentioned  were  the  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy,  and  with  whom, 
during  the  greater  part  ot  his  lite, 
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lie  maintained  social  intercourse. 
There  were  others  who  acted  to¬ 
wards  him  both  as  patrons  and 
friends,  and  who  were  happy  to  em- 
ploy  that  influence  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  their  situation,  in  reward¬ 
ing  his  merit,  and  promoting  his 
success.  In  early  life,  he  was  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  last  Lord  Lovat, 
and  spent  one  summer  in  the  north 
country,  attending  his  Lordship’s 
eldest  son,  afterwards  Gen.  Fraser. 
In  this  situation  he  merited  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  all  concerned  with  him. 
That  good  sense  displayed  itself  in 
his  youth,  which  was  afterwards  so 
conspicuous  during  his  whole  life. 
Young  as  his  pupil  then  was,  he 
perceived  his  good  fortune  in  being 
under  such  guidance,  and  gave  early 
proofs  of  that  discernment  of  cha¬ 
racter,  in  whieh  few  outdid  him 
when  he  advanced  to  manhood. 

“  This  attachment  to  Dr.  Blair 
seems  to  have  grown  with  time  ; 
and,  had  the  General’s  letters  to  him 
not  been  destroyed,  like  those  of  his 
other  correspondents,  they  would 
probably  have  presented  something 
interesting,  and  worthy  of  his  ele¬ 
gant  pen.  When  General  Fraser 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment.,  lie  testified  his 
respect  for  his  old  tutor,  by  making 
him  chaplain  to  one  of  its  battalions. 
This  mark  of  attention  was  alto¬ 
gether  unexpected  upon  the  part  of 
the  Doctor.  He  heard  the  General 
mentioning  at  table,  to  some  person, 
how  he  had  bestowed  his  chaplain¬ 
ship  ;  and  he  immediately  asked  if 
it  was  so.  The  General  answered, 
that  the  appointment  was  made ; 
and  added,  with  great  good  humour, 
that,  as  his  Majesty  had  not  been 
pleased  to  pre-occupy  his  services, 
by  making  him  one  of  the  Royal 
Chaplains  for  Scotland,  he  felt  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
him  one  of  his. 
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“  There  were  few  people  of  emi¬ 
nence,  in  this  country,  to  whom 
Dr.  Blair  was  more  indebted  than 
to  the  late  Chief  Baron  Orde.  His 
Lordship,  in  his  official  capacity, 
was  a  regular  hearer  of  the  Doctor’s 
sermons  while  his  court  sat,  and 
there  was  no  one  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  preacher’s  merit.  This 
merit,  too,  was  never  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  when  it  was  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  the  vener¬ 
able  judge.  Dr.  Blair's  literary  re¬ 
putation  was  then  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of 
life  j  and  the  unwearied  labour 
which  he  underwent  in  his  closet, 
while  composing  his  Sermons,  was 
repaid  by  the  admiration  of  a  dis¬ 
cerning  audience. 

te  The  Chief  Baron  soon  shewed 
himself  none  of  the  inefficient  pa¬ 
trons.  who  amuse  those  they  mean 
to  allow  to  court  their  protection, 
with  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled. 
His  lordship’s  honourable  mind  felt 
the  obligation  lie  had  brought  upon 
himself  j  and  his  respect  for  the 
literature  of  the  country  prevented 
him  from  sporting  with  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  had  then  done  it  ho¬ 
nour,  and  who  promised  to  do  it 
more.  In  private  life,  he  bestowed 
upon  the  learned  preacher  every 
mark  of  his  confidence  and  esteem. 
He  spoke  of  his  Sermons  as  afford¬ 
ing  valuable  instruction  to  all,  but 
especially  to  those  who  were  deaf 
to  every  thing  not  recommended  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  for  Dr.  Blair,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  took  an  active, 
part  in  giving  effect  to  the  plan. 
His  Lordship  spoke  with  confidence, 
because  he  had  felt  the  energy  of 
those  powers  which  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  should  possess.  To  this 
c: editable  testimony  his  Majesty's 


ministers  paid  the  attention  it  de¬ 
served  ;  and  to  it  the  Doctor  reck¬ 
oned  himself,  in  a  high  degree,  in¬ 
debted  for  his  success. 

Rut  the  connection  from  which 
Dr.  Blair  derived  most  benefit,  and 
which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  cul¬ 
tivate  for  the  longest  period,  was 
that  with  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 
As  early  as  the  year  i,~3Q.  he  had 
dedicated  his  thesis,  Dt  Fund -t- 
“  mentis  ct  Obiigatizne  Legis  .Mi- 
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“  tuned  to  his  Lordship’s  father, 
then  Lord  Arniston,  and  afterwards 
1  ord  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion.  This  event,  however,  as  it 
took  place  before  Lord  Melville’s 
birth,  and  as  the  Lord  President 
died  when  his  son  was  very  young, 
cannot  be  understood  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  that  friendship 
\\  it li  which  Dr.  Blair  felt  himself  so 
highly  honoured. 

“  When  Dr.  Blair  began  to  read 
his  Lectures,  he  was  fortunate  in 
having  hearers  that  could  discover 
their  merit.  Among  them  he  could 
number  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards 
Lord  Melville  ;  and,  from  the  ar¬ 
dour  with  which  his  Lordship  pur¬ 
sued  his  studies,  his  instruct*  r  ven¬ 
tured  to  predict  the  lu>tre  of  that 
career  which  he  was  destined  to  run. 
An  attachment,  founded  upon  mu¬ 
tual  esteem,  could  not  fail  to  be 
permanent.  During  a  great  part  of 
his  long  life.  Dr.  Blair  relied  upon 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Mel\  file,  and 
never  once  repented  of  having  done 
so.  His  Lordship  also  found  a  cor¬ 
responding  steadiness  upon  the  part 
of  the  learned  man,  w  hom  he  mark¬ 
ed  with  the  most  battering  atten¬ 
tion,  and  whose  merit  he  believed 
he  could  hardly  over-rate. 

“  The  growing  reputation  of  Dr. 
Blair,  which  soon  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  British  empire, 
proved  the  discernment  of  that  pa¬ 
tron  to  whose  munificence  he  was 

so 
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so  much  indebted.  Every  favour 
which  he  received  was  multa  dtantis 
cum  laude,  and  it  did  honour  to  the 
hand  that  bestowed  it.  In  the  year 
17SO,  his  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension  of 
200/.  In  procuring  him  this  proof 
of  royal  favour.  Lord  Melville  would 
doubtless  take  an  active  part.  It  is 
said,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
marked  approbation  with  which  her 
Majesty  honoured  his  Sermons,  gave 
immediate  success  to  the  request. 
The  high  elegance  of  the  Sermons 
was  often  not  so  apparent  when  they 
were  delivered  by  the  author,  as 
when  they  were  read  by  others.  In 
his  manner,  there  was  a  stiffness 
which  eclipsed  their  beauties,  and 
to  which  strangers  could  not  be  re¬ 
conciled'.  It  is  reported  that  they 
were  read  to  the  Royal  Family  at 
St.  James’s,  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Mansfield  j  and  their  intrinsic  merit 
never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  they  came  from  the 
mouth  of  so  dignified  a  speaker. 

From  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  a  few  years  before  JJr.  Blair’s 
death,  he  appeared  in  a  light  that 
endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  the 
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worthy  and  discerning  part  of  the 
community.  Of  his  ability  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  amiableness  as  a 
man,  he  had  long  given  unequivocal 
proofs  ;  but  his  loyalty  as  a  subject, 
and  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
British  constitution,  had  til!  then  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  themselves. 
The  opinion  of  a  person  of  his  emi¬ 
nence  served,  in  such  times,  as  a 
guide  to  the  simple.  Many,  who 
could  not  judge  correctly  upon  po¬ 
litical  subjects,  were  ready  to  be 
directed  bv  him,  whose  sentiments 
upon  religious  topics  they  believed 
to  be  unerring.  He  declared  from 
his  pulpit,  that  no  man  could  be  a 
good  Christian  that  was  a  bad  sub¬ 
ject.  The  opinions  of  those  French 
philosophers,  who  wished  to  destroy 
subordination,  and  to  loosen  the 
restraints  of  law,  he  rejected  with 
abhorrence.  He  regarded  those 
men  as  the  authors  of  incalculable 
mischief  to  every  country  upon 
earth,  as  well  as  to  that,  which  un¬ 
happily  gave  them  birth.  He  be¬ 
held  them  as  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  world,  which,  with  an  in¬ 
sidious  appearance  of  benevolence, 
they  pretended  to  promote.” 


Literary  Life  and  Connections  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Home, 

Lord  Kames. 

[From  Lord  Woodkouselee’s  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  V*  ritinos.] 


IVT^'HOME,  in  every  period 
It  I  of  his  life,  was  fond  of 
social  intercourse  ;  and,  with  all  his 
ardour  of  study,  and  variety  of  lite¬ 
rary  and  professional  occupations,  a 
considerable  portion  of  bis  time  was 
devoted  to  the  enjoyments  of  so¬ 
ciety,  in  a  numerous  and  respectable 
circle  of  acquaintance.  In  his 
earlier  days,  the  warmth  of  his  af¬ 


fections,  a  happy  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  which  disposed  him  to  enter 
keenly  into  every  innocent  frolic, 
and  a  great  power  of  animated  and 
sprightly  conversation,  made  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  be  eagerly  courted  by 
the  gay  young  men  of  fashion,  who 
acquired*  some  consequence  in  their 
own  esteem,  from  being  ihe  friends 
and  companions  of  a  man  of  science 

and 
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and  a  philosopher.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  a 
pattern  on  the  general  circle  with 
which  he  associated.  But,  on  his 
side,  attachment  and  real  friendship 
were  always  the  result  of  a  discri- 
jninating  choice.  His  familiar  com- 
panions  were  men  of  talents,  of  wit, 
and  of  polished  manners,  in  whose 
conversation  he  found  a  pleasing  re¬ 
laxation  from  the  fatigues  of  study, 
or  the  irksomeness  of  professional 
labour  3  and  whose  congenial  minds 
fitted  them  at  once  to  relish  and 
improve  the  enjoyments  of  the  so¬ 
cial  hour. 

“  There  was  a  time  when  (as  we 
of  the  present  age  have  heard  from 
our  fathers)  the  fashionable  circles 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis  were 
adorned  by  a  class  of  men  now  un¬ 
known  and  utterly  extinct}  or 
whom,  if  their  successors  in  the 
world  of  fashion  had  ever  heard  of, 
they  seemed  at  least  to  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  revive,  or  ambition  to  emu¬ 
late  }  men  who,  under  the  distin¬ 
guishing  title  of  beaux ,  or  fine  gen¬ 
tlemen ,  united  an  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  literature,  and  a  Cultivated 
taste,  to  the  utmost  elegance  of 
manners,  of  dress,  and  of  accom¬ 
plishments  }  men  whose  title  to  be 
leaders  of  the  mode  was  founded  on 
an  acknowledged  superiority,  both 
in  exterior  graces  and  in  mental  en¬ 
dowments.  Such  men  were  Co¬ 
lonel  Forrester,  author  of  a  valuable 
little  tract,  entitled  The  Polite  Phi - 
iosopher,  and  of  whom  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  emphatically  said, 

*  He  was  himself  The  Great  Polite  he  drew  f 

Lord  Binning,  who  wrote  some  of 
the  most  tender  and  elegant  of  the 
Scottish  songs  5  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour,  whose  poetical  merits  have 
deservedly  assigned  him  a  place 
among  the  British  Classics  j  and  the 
Club  of  Wits  who  frequented  Bal¬ 


four’s  Coffee-house  (the  miniature 
of  Will’s  or  Button’s),  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  were  the  favourite  com¬ 
panions  of  Mr.  Home  }  and  with 
some  of  them,  as  appears  from  his 
correspondence  yet  preserved,  he 
seems  to  have  maintained  the  strict¬ 
est  friendship,  and  to  have  indulged 
in  the  most  intimate  communication 
of  sentiments  and  opinions.  I  know 
not  precisely  at  what  period  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  commenced  with  Co¬ 
lonel  Forrester,  but  I  find,  amidst 
the  correspondence  I  have  mention¬ 
ed  (and  from  which  I  shall  occa¬ 
sionally  draw  some  valuable  mate¬ 
rials  for  these  memoirs),  a  letter 
(without  a  date,  but  which  I  con¬ 
jecture  to  have  been  written  between 
1/30  and  1^35),  from  which  1  shall 
make  an  extract,  trusting  that  my 
reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see 
what  were  the  topics  which  then 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  Scot¬ 
tish  men  of  fashion. 

Mr.  Forrester  to  Mr.  Home. 

*  My  dear  Home,  I  hope,  will  no 
longer  doubt  of  his  entire  command 
of  Forrester,  when,  to  obey  him,  I 
quit  the  alacrity  of  the  petit- rnaitre 
for  the  phlegmatic  panegyric  of  a 
Dutchman.  I  shall  send  you  an 
elaborate  poem  to  prefix  to  the 
Opera  Homiana ,  and  which  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  saying  from  Apollo 
himself  : 

Quid  fatigas  teque  nosque  ?  Hornio  pra;- 
ponium 

Maximum  est  favere  liDguis  nec  loqui  de 
Hornio ; 

Quippe  ut  hie,  et  ille,  et  i$te  cuncta 
dixerit, 

Homium  laudare  nemp  quiverit  nisi 
Homius. 

'  My  dear  Home  has  rightly 
pitched  on  the  most  flagrant  piece 
of  prudery  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
all  story  5  and  l  aip  truly  surprised 
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that  we  should  ever  have  instanced 
Lucretia  as  the  model  of  chastity, 
whom  you  have  made  appear  so 
very  a  prude,  since  she  gave  the 
reality  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
it.  She  has  been,  I  suppose,  of 
opinion  with  some  of  our  moderns, 
who  say  reputation  is  the  soul  of 
virtue  ;  and  indeed,  like  the  soul,  I 
believe  it  often  lives  when  the  body’s 
dead  !  If  this  was  her  notion,  she 
would  be  acquitted  by  the  Christian 
system,  which  teaches  the  sacrifice 
of  the  body  for  the  preservation  of 
the  soul. 

f  Your  other  disquisition,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  may  lead  you  further  back  $ 
and  I  am  apprehensive  you  will  find 
coquetry  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  things  discovered  even  in  the 
first  of  women,  for  I  think  the  sur¬ 
prise  Eve  shews  upon  seeing  herself 
reflected  in  the  watery  mirror  has  a 
strong  dash  of  tire  coquet : 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  shape  within  the  wat’ry  gleam  appear’d, 
Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back  j 
It  started  back ; — but  pleas’d  I  soon  re¬ 
turn’d  ; 

pleas’d,  it  returned  as  soon,  with  answer¬ 
ing  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love.-—  - — > 

But  as  I  can  say  nothing  new  to 
you  on  any  subject  you  have  thought 
of,  I  shall  quit  the  prude  and  the 
coquet,  to  entertain  you  with  a  per¬ 
son  who,  without  the  smallest  ten¬ 
dency  to  either  of  these  characters, 
has  ever  been  successful  in  what 
they  both  aim  at,  and  whilst  she  is 
in  reality  the  beet  of  women,  is  un- 
designedly  the  wish  of  every  man. 
I  send  you  her  last  letter  to  me, 
with  one  also  from  the  lady  who  is 
the  channel  of  our  correspondence. 
I  hope  they  will  amuse  you,  and  I 
am  sure  they  would  give  you  plea¬ 
sure,  did  you  know  the  pleasure 
they  gave  your  humble  servant.  I 
shew  a  greater  confidence  in  trust¬ 


ing  you  with  these  letters,  than 
Burlington  could  in  sending  you 
originals  of  Raphael.  But  judge 
yourself,  and  return  them  by  the 
first  opportunity  ;  for  I  am  not  yet 
certain  whether  I  can  come  your 
way.  If  I  can,  you  may  be  sure  I 
will :  since  I  should  lay  in  pleasure 
enough  with  you  to  entertain  me  all 
the  rest  of  my  journey.  I  blotted 
out  the  names  in  the  letters ;  and 
may  mine  be  so  served  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  if  I  don’t  wish  you  hap¬ 
piness,  as  I  do  that  of 

c  James  Forrester.’ 

“  With  the  elegant  and  accom¬ 
plished  William  Hamilton  of  Ban- 
gour,  whose  amiable  manners  were 
long  remembered  with  the  tender- 
est  recollection  by  all  who  knew 
him,  Mr.  Home  lived  in  the  closest 
habits  of  friendship.  The  writer  of 
these  memoirs  has  heard  him  dwell 
with  delight  on  the  scenes  of  their 
youthful  days ;  and  he  has  to  regret, 
that  many  an  anecdote  to  which  he 
listened  with  pleasure,  was  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  better  record  than  a 
treacherous  memory.  Hamilton’s 
mind  is  pictured  in  his  verses  :  they 
are  the  easy  and  careless  effusions  of 
an  elegant  fancy  and  a  chastened 
taste  j  and  the  sentiments  they  con¬ 
vey  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  a 
tender  and  susceptible  heart,  which 
perpetually  owned  the  dominion  of 
some  favourite  mistress,  but  whose 
passion  generally  evaporated  in  song, 
and  made  no  serious  or  permanent 
impression.  His  poems  had  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charm  to  his  cotemporaries, 
from  being  commonly  addressed  to 
his  familiar  friends  of  either  sex,  by 
name.  There  are  few  minds  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  soothing  flattery  of  a 
poet’s  record.  I  question  whether 
his  friend  Home  was  ever  more 
highly  gratified  by  the  applause  he 
gained  for  his  talents  on  the  success 
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of  a  legal  argument,  than  by  the 
elegant  lines  addressed  by  Hamilton, 
To  H.  H.  in  the  Assembly. 

1  While  crown’d  with  radiant  charms  di¬ 
vine, 

Unnumber’d  beauties  round  thee  shine, 
When  Erskine  leads  her  happy  man, 

And  Johnston  shakes  the  flutt’ring  fan  ; 
When  beauteous  Pringle  shines  contest, 
And  gentlv  heaves  her  swelling  breast. 
Her  raptur’d  partner  still  at  gaze 
Pursuing  thro’  each  winding  maze  ; 

Say,  Harry,  canst  thou  keep  secure 
Thy  heart,  from  conquering  Beauty’s 
power  ?’  See. 

"  Hamilton’s  letters  are,  like  his 
verses,  the  transcript  of  his  feelings. 
Mr.  Home  had  sent  him  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  Horace  3  of  the  same 
tenor,  as  it  would  seem,  with  those 
observations  which,  many  years  af¬ 
terwards,  he  gave  to  the  world  in 
his  Elements  of  Criticism.  In  a 
letter,  dated  September,  1738,  to 
Mr.  Home,  then  passing  the  autumn 
vacation  at  Kames,  Hamilton  writes 
thus  : 

€  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion 
with  respect  to  your  observations  on 
Horace  :  he  certainly  wanders  from 
his  text  3  but  stili  they  are  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  Horace.  “  Why  we  are 
never  contented  with  our  lot,  but 
still  envy  the  condition  of  others,” 
was  a  noble  subject  5  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  he  had  adorned  it,  as 
well  as  he  could,  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  satisfied,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been,  with  his  own  pursuits, 
and  the  fame  they  had  acquired  him. 
Let  me  put  Horace’s  question  to 
myself :  Why  don’t  I  acquiesce  in 
the  determination  of  Heaven,  to 
which  I  have  myself  so  much  con¬ 
tributed  ?  Why  don’t  I  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  that,  small  perhaps  in¬ 
deed,  but  sincere  portion  of  hap¬ 
piness  furnished  by  my  poetry,  and 
a  few  kind  friends  ?  Why  concern 
myself  to  please  Jeanie  Stewart ,  or 


vex  myself  about  that  happier  man 
to  whom  the  lottery  of  life  may 
have  assigned  her  ?  Qui  fit ,  Ma¬ 
ecenas,  qut  fit  ?  Whence  comes  it  ? 
Alas,  whence  indeed  ? 

4  Too  long  by  love, a  wand’rmgfire, misled, 
My  better  days  in  vain  delusion  fled  ; 
Day  after  day,  ye*ir  after  year  withdrew, 
And  beauty  blest  the  minutes  as  they  flew. 
Those  hours  consum’d  in  joy,  but  lost  to 
fame, 

With  blushes  I  review,  but  dare  not 
blame  ; 

A  fault  which  easy  pardon  might  receive. 
Did  lovers  judge, or  could  the  wise  forgive! 
But  now  to  wisdom’s  healing  springs  I  fly. 
And  drink  oblivion  of  each  char;nful  eye; 
To  love  revolted,  quit  each  pleasing  care, 
Whate’er  was  witty,  or  whate’er  was  fair* 

f  Your’s,  &c.’ 

f<r  To  seek  the  aid  of  wisdom  for 
the  cure  of  love,  is  no  doubt  a  pru¬ 
dent  resolution  3  but  here  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  put  (as  of  Glendower’s. 
spirits),  will  wisdom  come  when 
the  lover  calls  for  her  ?  His  friend 
Home,  who  had  a  deeper  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  saw  a  better 
cure  for' a  frivolous  and  idle  passion. 
The  lady  mentioned  in  the  letter 
above  quoted  had  complained  U/Mi\ 
Home,  that  she  was  teased  with 
Hamilton’s  dangling  attentions, 
which  she  was  convinced  had  no 
serious  aim,  and  hinted  an  earnest 
wish  to  get  rid  of  him  :  ‘  You  are 
his  friend,’  said  she  ;  c  tell  him  he 
exposes  both  himself  and  me  to  the 
ridicule  of  our  acquaintance.’ — • 
f  No,  Madam,’  said  Mr.  Home, 

*  you  shall  accomplish  his  cure  your¬ 
self,  and  by  the  simplest  method  : 
dance  with  him  at  to-night’s  assem- 
bly,  and  shew  him  every  mark  of 
your  kindness,  as  if  you  believed 
his  passion  sincere,  and  had  re¬ 
solved  to  favour  his  suit  3  take  my 
word  for  it,  you'll  hear  no  more  of 
him.’  The  lady  adopted  the  coun¬ 
sel,  and  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  complete. 

"It 
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“  It  appears  from  Hamilton’s 
letters,  that  he  communicated  his 
poems  to  his  friends  for  their  cri¬ 
tical  remarks,  and  was  easily  in¬ 
duced  to  alter  or  amend  them  by 
their  advice.  He  had  sent  the  piece 
entitled  Contemplation ,  one  of  the 
most  laboured  of  his  productions,  to 
Mr.  Home,  who  suggested  some 
alterations.  In  a  letter  from  Ha¬ 
milton,  in  July  1739,  he  says,  f  I 
have  made  the  corrections  on  the 
moral  part  of  Contemplation ,  and  in 
a  post  will  send  it  to  Will.  Craw¬ 
ford,  who  has  the  rest,  and  will 
transmit  it  to  you.  I  shall  write  to 
him  fully  on  the  subject.’  It  is 
pleasing  to  remark,  that  the  Will. 
Crawford  here  mentioned  was  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  pastoral  bal¬ 
lad  of  Tweedside ,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  its  charming  melody,  will 
probably  live  as  long  as  the  language 
is  understood. 

Hamilton  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Scotch 
poets  who  wrote  English  verse  with 
propriety  and  taste,  and  with  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  poetic 
spirit.  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  he, 
were  cotemporaries.  The  preceding 
writers  of  English  verse  among  the 
Scotch  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
name  of  poets.  A  very  indifferent 
collection  of  English  verses,  under 
the  title  of  The  Edinburgh  Miscel¬ 
lany,  was  published  in  1 720,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  earliest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Thomson  and  Mallet, 
and  in  particular  a  piece  by  the  for 
mer.  Of  a  Country  Life ,  by  a  Stu¬ 
dent  in  the  University,  in  which  it 
is  curious  to  mark  the  hand  of  the 
author  of  The  Seasons,  and  to  trace 
in  some  faint  degree,  the  rudiments 
of  that  immortal  poem.  In  this  col¬ 
lection  are  a  few  small  pieces, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hailes,  I  am  led  to  believe  were 
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written  by  Mr.  Home  :  they  are  of 
no  considerable  merit  5  and  their  au¬ 
thor,  as  Lord  Hailes  properly  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  had  the  good  sense  very 
soon  to  perceive  that  poetry  was  not 
his  fort.’ 

“  Among  the  early  friends  of  Mr. 
Home,  were  some  men  whose  ta¬ 
lents,  of  a  superior  order  and  graver 
cast,-  fitted  them  to  discharge  with 
honour  the  most  important  duties  in 
the  state,  or  have  ranked  them  high 
in  the  annals  of  literature.  The  late 
Earl  of  Findlater,  then  Lord  Desk- 
foord,  whose  benevolent  mind  and 
truly  patriotic  spirit  were  indefati- 
gably  exerted  in  every  scheme  which 
had  for  its  end  the  improvement  of 
his  country,  was  assiduous  in  court¬ 
ing  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Home,  on  various  topics  of  politics, 
national  economy,  and  jurispru¬ 
dence  5  and  many  letters  from  that 
nobleman  are  yet  preserved,  which 
reflect  the  highest  honour  both 
on  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 
heart. 

With  the  late  Mr.  Oswald  of 
Dunikeir,  whose  great  knowledge 
of  political  economy  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  useful,  as  his  disin¬ 
terested  patriotism,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  Scottish  members, 
duriqg  the  many  years  he  sat  in  par¬ 
liament,  Mr.  Home  was  connected 
by  the  closest  bond  of  friendship. 
It  was  Oswald’s  custom  to  write  to 
his  friend  Home  on  the  daily  busi¬ 
ness  that  occurred  in  parliament, 
and  to  consult  with  him  on  any  point 
of  difficulty  on  which  his  mind  was 
undecided.  I  shall  insert  here  a  few 
of  these  letters,  which,  while  they 
are  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  are  interesting,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  and  the  persons  whom  they 
mention. 


From 
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From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

‘  London,  14th  Dec.  1741. 

*  Dear  Harry, 

*  According  to  the  promise  in  my 
last,  I  would  have  sent  you  the 
Second  Night  of  the  Complaint , 
though  I  don’t  think  it  so  good  as 
the  tirst ;  but  I  understand  Sir  Hugh 
has  sent  it  to  Willy  Hamilton,  and 
by  this  time  you  must  have  seen  it. 
It  is  the  only  tolerable  new  thing 
that  has  appeared  this  winter,  except 
in  politics  ;  in  which  the  Case  of  the 

Hanover  Troops ,  by  Lord  M - 1, 

and  Miscellaneous  Thoughts ,  by  Lord 
Harvey,  are  both  esteemed.  If  you 
have  them  not  in  Edinburgh,  let 
me  know,  and  I  will  send  you  them. 
Since  my  last,  the  most  important 
point  of  this  session  has  been  pretty 
fully  discussed,  and  is  this  night  en¬ 
tirely  determined :  I  mean  that  of 
the  16,000  Hanoverians  taken  into 
British  pay.  The  ministry  endea¬ 
voured  to  shew,  that  this  measure 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
advice  given  last  year  to  the  crown, 
of  assisting  the  queen  of  Hungary  3 
that  it  was  become  a  necessary  mea¬ 
sure,  by  the  sending  abroad  of 
16,000  British  troops  5  and  that 
Hanover  troops,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  were  the  most  expe¬ 
dient.  They  were  opposed  on  each 
of  these  points.’  [Here  follows  a 
detailed  account  of  the  debate.} — 
*  This  question  has  been  agitated  in 
three  different  debates.  On  the 
first  day,  Murray  was  introduced  to 
support  the  court,  which  he  did  in  a 
set  speech,  extremely  methodical, 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  very  fine 
colouring.  He  was  replied  to  by 
Hitt,  who,  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  laying  hold  of  the  weakest 
parts  of  his  speech,  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  expression,  and  in  the 
most  manly  style  1  ever  witnessed. 


turned  almost  all  his  colours  against 
him.  Murray  had  laid  a  good  deal 
of  stress  on  exposing  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  of  advising  one  thing  the  one 
year,  and  the  next  abusing  it,  merely 
through  a  spirit  of  opposition*  Pitt 
showed  how  the  object  was  varied, 
but  varied  by  the  ministers  j  and 
then  turned  every  argument  Murray 
had  employed  against  himself.  The 
one  spoke  like  a  pleader,  and  could 
not  divest  himself  of  a  certain  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  employed 
by  others.  The  other  spoke  like  2 
gentleman,  like  a  statesman,  who 
felt  what  he  said,  and  possessed  the 
strongest  desire  of  conveying  that 
feeling  to  others,  for  their  own  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  of  their  country. 
Murray  gains  your  attention  by  the 
perspicuity  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  diction.  Pitt 
commands  your  attention  and  re¬ 
spect,  by  the  nobleness,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  sentiments,  the  strength 
and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  certainty  you  are  in  of  his  always 
rising  to  a  greater  elevation  both  of 
thought  and  style  3  for  this  talent 
he  possesses  beyond  any  speaker  1 
ever  heard,  of  never  falling,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
speech,  either  in  thought  or  in  ex¬ 
pression.  And,  as  this  session  he 
has  begun  to  speak  like  a  man  of 
business,  as  well  as  an  orator,  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  or  rather  at 
present  is  allowed  to  make  as  great 
an  appearance  as  ever  man  did  in 
that  house.  Murray  has  not  spoken 
since,  on  the  other  two  debates, 
where  his  rival  carried  all  before 
him,  being  very  unequally  matched 
with  Pelham,  Young,  and  Winning- 
ton.  I  dare  say  you  will  scarce  be 
able  to  read  this  scrawl,  which  J 
have  drawn  to  an  immeasurable 
length,  from  the  difficulty  I  find  in 
having  done,  when  Pitt- is  the  sub- 

jeet  3 
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ject ;  for  I  think  him  sincerely 
the  most  finished  character  I  ever 
knew.’ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

f  24th  Dec.  J  74 1 . 
c  Dear  Harry, 

s  I  received  your  letter  and  opi¬ 
nion,  which  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure.  It  corresponds  with  my 
own  notion,  and  may,  I  hope,  be 
useful  to  my  friend  Sir  Hugh  5  for 
I  shall  now  be  able  to  assert  with 
confidence,  if  necessary,  what  I 
must  otherwise  have  urged  with  the 
utmost  diffidence.  You  will  see  by 
the  printed  votes,  that  the  West¬ 
minster  election  has  been  declared 
fold  ;  I  dare  assure  you,  if  you  will 
trust  my  opinion,  with  the  greatest 
justice.  The  high  bailitf,  who  is 
the  returning  officer,  closed  the  poll, 
by  shutting  up  the  books,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  riot,  when  several  voters 
present  were  demanding  to  poll  3 
and  afterwards,  on  pretence  of  the 
same  riot,  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
called  in,  in  whose  presence  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  poll  was  made.  The 
point  in  debate,  you  will  see,  was, 
whether  the  poll  was  legally  shut  or 
not.  If  legally  closed,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  soldiers  could  not  be 
said  to  have  influenced  the  election. 
It  not  legally  closed,  it  was  an  act 
of  violence,  which  the  military  force 
was  called  in  to  support.  It  was 
urged  on  the  court  side,  that  the 
poll  is  over  when  the  books  are  shut 
by  the  proper  officer,  and  that  this 
was  not  done  till  the  crier  had  made 
three  proclamations  j  but  by  their 
own  evidence,  it  appeared  that  only 
five  minutes  had  intervened  between 
each  proclamation,  so  that  the  in¬ 
terval  of  ten  minutes  had  frustrated 
many  of  their  voles  who  had  a  right 
to  poll.  You  will  easily  see  that 
this  argument  might  have  been, 
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turned  against  them.  An  injustice 
done  under  form  of  law  is  more  im¬ 
patiently  suffered  than  an  act  of 
violence.  So  says  Thucydides.  It 
is  in  reality  more  unjust,  for  it  is  an 
insult  on  a  man’s  understanding,  as 
well  as  on  his  right.  This  maxim 
might  have  been  confirmed  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  from  the  English 
history.  What  was  it  that  lo  t  King 
Charles  his  head  ?  What,  Kin°' 
James  his  crown  and  glory  ?  It 
was  not  that  the  one  raised  money 
without  law,  and  that  the  other  sus¬ 
pended  the  penal  statutes ;  but  that 
both  those  unhappy  princes  procured 
judgments  in  their  favour,  by  the 
courts  of  Westminster.  These  to¬ 
pics  came  into  my  head  during  the 

debate  ;  but  it  was  late  before  the 

✓ 

counsel  had  done.  The  house  called 
for  a  division  5  and  even  the  ablest 
speakers  were  heard  with  impatience. 
So  I  chose  to  be  silent,  rather  than 
from  any  reluctancy  to  speak.  The 
vote  was  carried  against  the  court, 
by  220  against  21 6.  Never  was  a  case 
better  opened,  nor  a  reply  made  in 
a  stronger  manner,  than  was  done 
by  Murray  in  this  case.  The  man 
is  a  miracle.  No  argument  wai 
missed  none  urged  but  with  the 
greatest  precision  :  no  circumstance 
omitted  which  could  create  an  imr 
pression ;  none  thrown  in,  but  with 
the  greatest  propriety  that  judgment 
could  suggest,  or  fancy  improve. 
The  courtiers  are  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
sternation  5  the  patriots  inflexible. 
What  the  holidays  will  produce 
left  to  fate.  Yours, 

‘  James  Oswald.* 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

- *  Since  my  last,  we  h&ve 

had  nothing  before  us  but  questions 
concerning  elections ;  yet  the^ 
have  produced  both  debates  and  di¬ 
visions,  which  to  us  have  appeared 
of  some  importance.  The  first 

question 
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question  was  concerning  a  borough  from  the  youngest  speakers ;  espe« 
election  in  Cornwall.  Tne  court  dally  if  drawn  from  English  his* 
party  quoted  precedents :  five  of  tory,  or  if  relative  to  the  constitu- 


these  were  from  Scotland,  and  not 
quite  well  understood  by  either  side, 
at  least  by  the  managers ;  so  I 
thought  I  had  a  lucky  enough  op¬ 
portunity  of  mixing  in  the  debate  ; 
and  one  of  the  precedents  being  from 
Dysart,  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
my  intrusion.  I  endeavoured  to  set 
the  precedents  in  what  I  thought 
their  proper  light,  and  was  heard 
with  attention  ;  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  indulgence  which  the  house  al- 
ways  has  for  young  speakers.  What 
I  said  seemed  to  hit  the  point,  and 
was  very  well  received.  No  prece¬ 
dent  was  urged  afterwards ;  and  the 
arguments,  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  were  certainly  the  weakest. 
I  have  got  some  small  degree  of  re¬ 
putation,  which  I’m  afraid  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
maintain  $  for  you  will  plainly  ob¬ 
serve  by  the  account  I  have  given 
you,  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  a  sort  of  lucky  hit 
— partly  perhaps  to  this,  that  some 
value  is  generally  put  upon  what 
comes  from  a  quarter  whence  it  is 
least  expected/ 

.  From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

c  7th  January,  3  742. 
c  Dear  Harry > 

.  <  Your  last  letter  gives  me  the 
strongest  testimony  of  that  lively 
friendship  which  I  shall  ever  esteem 
as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  I 
ever  enjoyed  in  life.  The  concern 
you  express  for  any  false  step  I  may 
fall  into,  will,  I  believe,  be  one  of 
the  strongest  motives  I  can  possibly 
have  to  be  upon  my  guard.  Your 
opinion  as  to  general  reflections  is 
certainly  just ;  yet  if  short,  and 
sparingly  used,  I  observe  they  meet 
with  very  great  approbation,  even 


tion.  These  topics  are  so  familiar 
and  yet  so  interesting,  that  they  al¬ 
ways  strike,  and  are  never  heard 
without  pleasure.  A  young  man, 
who  shews  but  a  very  small  know¬ 
ledge  on  these  subjects,  is  almost 
adored.  Flowers  of  rhetoric,  espe¬ 
cially  in  style  and  expression,  are  a 
good  deal  more  dangerous  5  and  I 
could  name  several,  whom  their  at» 
tachment  to  this  sort  of  speaking 
has  absolutely  spoilt ;  for  ornament 
without  matter  is  of  all  things  I 
know  the  most  disgusting.  And  I 
look  upon  attempts  of  this  kind  as 
the  more  foolish,  that  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  whoever  makes  it  a  rule 
never  to  speak  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  must  by  degrees  ac¬ 
quire  as  much  of  rhetoric  and  orna¬ 
ment  as  is  necessary ;  and  am  sa¬ 
tisfied,  that  what  leads  into  the 
other  preposterous  method  is  mere 
laziness  and  aversion  to  business. 
-But  whatever  may  be  in  this,  the 
surest  way  of  becoming  remarkable 
here  is  certainly  application  to  bu¬ 
siness,  for  whoever  understands  it 
must  make  a  figure.’ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

f  4th  February,  1742. 

- -  <  j  wrote  you  last  post,  that 

parties  were  in  some  measure  come 
to  a  crisis,  and  that  we  were  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  ajdebate  upon  the  sup¬ 
plies,  which  would  probably  deter¬ 
mine  the  dispute  about  power.  'Hie 
affair  is  now  over.  Sir  Robert,  on 
the  night  of  our  division  upon  the 
Chippenham  election,  divested  him¬ 
self  of  all  his  employments ;  and 
the  next  day,  the  king,  coming  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  signified  his  plea¬ 
sure  that  the  two  houses  should  ad¬ 
journ  for  a  fortnight.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  tli is  was  to  give  his  majesty 

time 
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time  to  choose  his  new  ministry. 
You  may  guess  what  a  scramble 
there  is  like  to  be  about  places,  &c. 
Perhaps  our  new  ministry  may  con¬ 
tinue  honest  men  even  after  they 
get  power  :  but  I  would  not  have 
the  safety  of  my  country  depend 
upon  a  chance ;  and  such  a  virtuous 
ministry  is,  and  always  must  be.5 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

*  6th  March,  J  742. 

— ■  f  As  to  the  two  different 
plans  of  administration,  though  I 
am  a  profest  sceptic  as  to  political 
events,  yet,  I  don’t  know  how,  I 
have  become  a  sort  of  dogmatist  .in 
favour  of  the  broad  bottom  j  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  proper 
plan  of  settling  both  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  administration  on  a  solid 
and  formidable  foundation  ;  and  as  * 
to  the  reverse,  I  always  abhorred  it, 
because  I  saw  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  carried  on  by  a  much 
wider  system  of  corruption  than  that 
employed  by  the  last  administration. 
But  this  you  will  say,  though  it 
might  be  a  good  reason  enough  for 
not  approving  it,  yet  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  quite  so  good  to  infer  its 
want  of  success.  Corruption  is  at 
all  times  a  powerful  engine  ;  but 
how  much  more  powerful  must  it 
prove,  when  it  is  to  be  employed 
by  the  ablest  $  and  the  scheme  for 
which  it  is  to  be  employed  is,  from 
a  strange  fatality,  to  be  patronized 
by  the  honestest  and  most  disinter¬ 
ested  men  in  the  nation  ?  1  et, 

notwithstanding  of  these  apparent 
difficulties,  1  continued  firm  to  my 
opinion ;  and  the  narrow  bottom, 
in  my  judgment,  remained  still  both 
a  wicked  and  impracticable  plan. 
You  will  remember  how  your  friend 
David  Hume  and  you  used  to  laugh 
at  a  most  sublime  declamation  1  one 
night  made,  alter  a  drunken  expe¬ 
dition  to  Cupar,  on  the  impotency 
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of  corruption  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances  j  how  I  maintained,  that  on 
certain  occasions  men  felt,  or  seem¬ 
ed  to  feel  a  certain  dignity  in  them¬ 
selves,  which  made  them  disdain  to 
act  on  sordid  motives ;  and  how  I 
imagined  it  to  be  extremely  pos¬ 
sible  in  such  situations,  that  even 
the  lowest  of  men  might  become 
superior  to  the  highest  temptations. 
What  those  circumstances,  occa¬ 
sions,  and  situations  are,  I  feel  much 
better  than  I  can  express.  The 
cause  of  this  I  am  not  philosopher 
enough  to  determine 3  but  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  certain)  and  in  some 
such  circumstances  or  situation  the 
generality  of  a  great  assembly  were, 

I  think,  obviously,  lately  3  and  are, 
in  my  opinion,  in  some  degree  still/ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 
c  Dear  Harry, 

f  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  me,  than  either  to  recommend 
our  friend  Hume  or  his  book.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  the  person 
who  recommends  does  himself,  in 
my  opinion,  an  honour,  as  he  be¬ 
comes,  in  some  degree,  a  sharer  of 
that  merit  which  is  in  both.  But 
you  cannot  imagine  what  a  difficult 
matter  it  is  here  at  present  to  fix 
any  man’s  attention,  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  upon  any  abstract  subject. 
Such  is  the  general  indolence  of 
mind,  that  one  flashy,  lively  thing, 
whether  in  thought  or  expression, 
though  in  the  midst  of  trash,  is 
more  greedily  swallowed  than  the 
most  elegant  piece  of  reasoning. 
However,  there  ate  some  of  the 
young  people  about  the  prince  who 
seem  to  have  a  good  taste.  I  go  to 
no  court  myself  5  but,  as  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  wall  do  what  I  can  to 
excite  their  curiosity,  and  shall  af¬ 
terwards  let  you  know  their  senti¬ 
ments,  I  met  yesterday  in  a  book¬ 
er  *  seller’s 
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seller’s  shop  with  three  new  parts  of 
Marianne,  which  I  don’t  know  if 
you  have  yet  got  at  Edinburgh.  If 
not,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send 
you  them  down.  A  ninth  part  came 
out  some  time  ago,  but  was  spu¬ 
rious.  The  others,  I  fancy,  are  by 
your  friend  Marivaux.  The  pic¬ 
tures  I  think  are  entirely  in  his 
style,  and  the  reflections  both  na¬ 
tural  and  delicate.  I  will  no  turther 
anticipate  your  pleasure  in  reading 
them.’ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

r  April,  1 742. 

* - *  You  write  me,  that  it  is 

said  in  Scotland  I  absented  myself 
on  the  triennial  bill.  It  is  true,  I 
did  so  ;  for  I  thought  it  an  extreme 
doubtful  point,  so  far  as  from  infor¬ 
mation  I  c'cruld  form  any  judgment. 
My  not  having  such  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  as  I  could  hate  wished,  con¬ 
curred  to  confirm  me  in  thinking  it 
most  proper  not  to  give  any  judg¬ 
ment  upon  it  at  all.  The  nation 
has  now  had  nearly  a  pretty  equal 
trial  of  triennial  and  septennial  par¬ 
liaments.  Neither  of  them  can  be 
called  more  constitutional  than  the 
other.  Whichsoever,  therefore,  by 
experience  may  be  said  to  answer 
best  the  purposes  of  a  representation 
of  lhe  people,  ought  to  be,  singly 
from  that  consideration,  preferred. 
During  triennial  parliaments  there 
was  not  so  much  corruption,  but 
there  was  more  canvassing  in  elec¬ 
tions,  and  business  was  transacted 
with  greater  confusion.  Contro- 
verted  elections  generally  engrossed 
the  first  session,  and  the  last  was 
deserted  by  all  who  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  down  to  support  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  country.  The  crown 
had  as  great  influence  by  places  and 
promises  ;  and  that  more  money 
was  not  then  employed,  ought  not 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to 


the  difference  betwixt  a  triennial 
and  septennial  duration,  as  to  this 
obvious  cause,  that  corruption  was 
not  then  so  general.  In  a  word,  it 
was  doubtful,  I  thought,  whether 
the  triennial  term  would  lessen  cor¬ 
ruption.  It  wras  obvious  it  would 
increase  the  expence,  and  might 
possibly  ruin  country  gentlemen. 
A  place  bill,  properly  balanced, 
would  have  done  infinite  service. 
Such  a  bill  would  answer  all  the 
good  purposes  proposed  by  the  tri¬ 
ennial  bill,  and  be  liable  to  none  of 
its  bad  consequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  abstract,  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  more  clear,  than  that  a  free 
people  ought  as  often  as  possible  to 
have  the  liberty  of  changing  their 
representatives.  But  all  abstract 
propositions  in  politics  are  to  be 
guarded  against,  since  the  good  of 
the  state,  in  its  present  circum¬ 
stance,  is  or  ought  to  be  the'  ultimate 
object.  In  short,  there  was  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  that  question,  which  I  had  not 
full  opportunity  of  considering,  and 
the  question  itself  was  of  such  im¬ 
portance,  that  1  thought  it  most  con¬ 
sistent  with  my  duty  to  give  no 
judgment  at  all ;  and  this  I  per¬ 
formed  in  as  public  a  manner  as  I 
wras  capable  of,  by  making  a  very 
low  bowr  to  the  chair,  after  hearing 
the  debate  on  both  sides.’ 

“It  were  to  pay  an  ill  compli¬ 
ment  to  my  readers,  should  1  sup¬ 
pose  any  apology  were  necessary  for 
the  length  of  the  preceding  extracts 
from  a  correspondence  illustrative 
of  a  character  so  truly  respectable  j 
and  one  who,  iii  his  public  capacity, 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  can 
never  be  too  strongly  recommended 
as  a  model  of  a  virtuous  and  en¬ 
lightened  statesman. 

“  Mr.  Home’s  acquaintance  with 
his  namesake,  the  celebrated  David 

Hum©/ 
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Hume,  appears  not  to  have  been  of 
a  much  earlier  date  than  1737*  In 
the  latter  part  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Hume  went  to  London  to  publish 
his  first  work,  the  Treatise  of  Ha¬ 
inan  Nature.  In  answer  to  some 
enquiries  relative  to  the  plan  of  that 
work,  he  thus  writes  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Home,  at  Edinburgh  : 

To  Mr.  Henry  Home,  Advocate, 
Edinburgh. 

f  London,  Dec.  2,  1737* 
r  Dear  Sir, 

f  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  your  curiosity,  by  giving  you 
some  general  notion  of  the  plan 
upon  which  I  proceed.  But  my 
opinions  are  so  new,  and  even  some 
terms  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of, 
that  I  could  not  propose,  by  any 
abridgment,  to  give  my  system  an 
air  of  likelihood,  or  so  much  as 
make  it  intelligible.  *Tis  a  thing  1 
have  in  vain  attempted  already,  at  a 
gentleman’s  request  in  this  place,, 
who  thought  it  would  help  him  to 
comprehend  and  judge  of  my  no¬ 
tions,  if  he  saw  them  all«at  once  be¬ 
fore  him.  I  have  had  a  greater  de¬ 
sire  of  communicating  to  you  the 
plan  of  the  whole,  that  I  believe  it 
will  not  appear  in  public  before  the 
beginning  of  next  winter  3  for,  be¬ 
sides  that  .it  would  be  difficult  to 
have  it  printed  before  the  rising  of 
the  parliament,  I  must  confess  I  am 
not  ill  pleased  with  a  little  delay, 
that  it  may  appear  with  as  few  im¬ 
perfections  as  possible.  I  have  been 
here  near  three  months,  always 
within  a  week  of  agreeing  with  my 
printers 5  and  you  may  imagine  1 
did  not  forget  the  work  itself  during 
that  time,  where  I  began  to  feel 
some  passages  weaker  for  the  style 
and  diction  than  I  could  have  wished. 
The  nearness  and  greatness  of  the 
event  roused  up  my  attention.*  and 


made  me  more  difficult  to  please, 
than  when  I  was  alone  in  perfect 
tranquillity  in  France.  But  here  I 
must  tell  you  one  of  my  foibles.  I 
have  a  great  inclination  to  go  down 
to  Scotland  this  spring  to  see  my 
friends,  and  have  your  advice  con¬ 
cerning  my  philosophical  disco¬ 
veries,  but  cannot  overcome  a  cer¬ 
tain  shamefacedness  I  have  to  ap¬ 
pear  among  you  at  my  years,  with¬ 
out  having  yet  a  settlement,  or  so 
much  as  attempted  any.  How 
happens  it,  that  we  philosophers 
cannot  as  heartily  despise  the  world, 
as  it  despises  us  ?  I  think  in  my 
conscience  the  contempt  were  as 
well  founded  on  our  side,  as  on  the 
other. 

*  Having  a  frankt  letter,  I  was 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  enclose  some  Reasonings 
concerning  Miracles,  which  I  once 
thought  of  publishing  with  the  rest, 
but  which  I  am  afraid  will  give  too 
much  offence,  even  as  the  world  is 
disposed  at  present.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  turn  of  thought,  and  a 
good  deal  in  the  turn  of  expression, 
which  will  not  perhaps  appear  so 
proper,  for  want  of  knowing  the 
context  3  but  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  you’ll  be  judge  of,  as  it  stands. 
Tell  me  your  thoughts  of  it.  is  not 
the  style  too  diffuse  ?  Though,  as 
that  was  a  popular  argument,  I 
have  spread  it  out  much  more  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  work.  I  beg 
of  you  to  shew  it  to  nobody;  except 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  he  pleases  3  dtid 
let  me  know  at  your  leisure  that  you 
have  received  it,  read  it,  and  burnt 
it.  Your  thoughts  and  mine  agree 
with  respect  to  Dr.  Butler,  aiid  f 
would  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to 
him.  I  am  at  present  castrating  my 
work  3  that  is,  cutting  off  its  nobler 
parts  3  that  is,  endeavouring  it  shall 
give  as  little,  offence  as  possible, 
"before  which,  I  could  not  pretend 
G  'l  -to 
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to  put  it  into  the  Doctor’s  hands. 
This  is  a  piece  of  cowardice,  for 
which  I  blame  myself,  though  I 
believe  none  of  my  friends  will 
blame  me.  But  I  was  resolved  not 
to  be  an  enthusiast  in  philosophy, 
while  I  was  blaming  other  enthu¬ 
siasms.  If  ever  I  indulge  myself  in 
any,  ’twill  be  when  I  tell  that  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours, 

s  f  David  Hume.’ 

(C  In  compliance  with  the  wish 
expressed  in  this  letter,  Mr.  Home 
gave  his  friend  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Butler,  whose  reputation 
as  a  metaphysician  was  then  very 
high.  A  correspondence  with  this, 
eminent  man  had  begun  on  Mr. 
Home’s  part,  from  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  some  doubts  removed,  that 
occurred  to  him  when  first  turning 
his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  re-, 
ligion.  Those  difficulties,  which 
he  justly  considered  as  of  the  most 
serious  importance,  he  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Butler,  with  whom  he 


had  no  previous  acquaintance,  and 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might 
be  allowed  a  personal  interview, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
that  separated  them,  he  was  willing 
at  his  own  cost  alone  to  accomplish. 
Dr.  Butler  answered  his  letter  with 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  endea¬ 
voured  as  Dr  as  he  could,  by  writing, 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Home’s  enquiries,  but 
modestly  declined  a  personal  meet¬ 
ing,  on  the  score  of  his  own  natural 
diffidence  and  reserve,  his  being  un¬ 
accustomed  to  oral  controversy,  and 
his  fear  that  the  cause  of  truth  might 
thence  suffer  from  the  unskilfulness 
of  its  advocate.  However  to  be 
regretted  that  these  letters  have  not 
been  preserved  (possibly  from  being 
lent  to  some  of  his  philosophical 
friends),  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  correspondence  was  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  Mr.  Home,  as  he  retained 
through  life  the  greatest  regard  for 
Dr.  Butler,  and,  though  differing 
from  him  in  some  speculative  points, 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
his  abilities.” 
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ORD  KAMES  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  an  uncommon  share 
of  good  health ;  and  at  the  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty-dive,  was  free 
from  any  chronical  disease,  or  even 
from  those  symptoms  of  bodily  in¬ 
firmity,  which  are  the  usual  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  decline  of  life.  His  con¬ 
stitution,  though  never  apparently 
strong,  was  remarkably  sound ; 
and  although  his  manner  of  living 
was  sociable,  and  at  no  time  repug¬ 
nant  to  moderate  indulgences,  it  had 
on  the  whole  been  temperate.  The 


practice  of  regular  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  his  frequent  journeys, 
had  happily  counteracted  the  injury 
his  health  must  otherwise  have  sus¬ 
tained  from  his  habits  of  intense 
study.  His  faculties  were  still  re¬ 
markably  entire ;  and  although  a 
slight  failure  of  memory,  and  some 
abatement  of  that  quickness  of  ap¬ 
prehension  for  which  he  was  so 
much  distinguished,  gave  the  first 
intimation  of  a  diminished  vigour  of 
mind,  he  was  not  only  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  discharge  of  his  public  du¬ 
ties,, 
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ties,  but  to  relish  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  solace  himself  with  his 
usual  literary  occupations. 

“  He  continued  to  enjoy  those 
small  and  select  evening  parties, 
which  usually  met  at  his  house,  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  summer  sessions, 
without  invitation  j  where,  from 
the  agreeable  intermixture  of  the 
guests,  literary  conversation  was 
happily  blendedKvith  innocent  mirth 
and  pleasantry.  At  those  meetings, 
it  was  the  envied  privilege  of  a  few 
of  his  younger  friends,  to  find  a 
place ;  and  the  graver  conversation 
of  a  Smith,  a  Biair,  and  a  Fergusson, 
was  agreeably  tempered  and  enliven¬ 
ed  by  the  native  wit,  the  splendid 
abilities,  and  the  engaging  manners 
of  a  Cullen;  or  the  sprightly 
fancy,  and  whimsical  eccentricity 
of  a  Boswell. 

"  He  attended  regularly,  even  to 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
and  took  an  active  share  in  their 
proceedings.  The  plan  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  "was  at  that,  time  in  agi¬ 
tation,  and  he  entered  warmly  into 
a  scheme  which  promised  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  favourite  objects,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  literature  and  useful 
science.  But  the  period  was  now 
at  hand,  which  was  to  close  his 
course  of  virtue  and  beneficence. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782, 
when  he  had  now  nearly  completed 
his  86th  year,  he  was  seized  with  a 
disorder  of  the  bowels  ;  a  complaint 
which,  from  being  attended  with  no 
pain,  gave  him  for  a  considerable 
time  very  little  apprehension.  Per¬ 
ceiving,  however,  after  some  months, 
that  though  perhaps  retarded  in  its 
progress,  the  disease  had  not  yielded 
to  medicine  or  regimen,  he  began, 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  likely  to  terminate  fatally, 
and  that  even  at  no  distant  period. 


Meanwhile,  his  family  and  friends, 
who  saw  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  usual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity, 
and  still  applying  with  ardour  to  his 
accustomed  pursuits,  took  no  alarm  ; 
and  the  tender  regard  which  he  felt 
for  Mrs.  Drummond,  prevented  him 
from  impafting  to  her  his  own  ap* 
prehensions. 

‘Mn  the  course  of  this  summer,  his 
correspondence  was  frequent  with 
his  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Reid, 
on  various  topics  of  philosophy 
a  correspondence  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dissimilarity  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  many  respects  between  these 
two  eminent  men,  had  now  subsist¬ 
ed,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  with 
the  most  perfect  cordiality  and 
mutual  esteem.  On  this  subject,  I 
am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  a  testi* 
mony  most  honourable  to  both  ; — a 
testimony  the  more  valuable,  that  it 
is  the  result,  not  only  of  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  judgment,  but  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  friendship,  with 
both  the  persons  to  whom  it  relates : 
t(  With  one  very  distinguished  cha- 
“  racter,  the  late  Lord  Karnes,” 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  “he  (Dr.  Reid) 
“  lived  in  the  most  cordial  and  affec- 
“  tionate  friendship,  notwiihstand- 
(e  ing  the  avowed  opposition  of  thei* 
“  sentiments,  on  some  moral  ques- 
“  tions,  to  which  he  attached  the 
“  greatest  importance.  Both  of 
“  them,  however,  were  the  friends 
<s  of  virtue  and  of  mankind  ;  and 
“  both  were  able  to  temper  the 
“  warmth  of  free  discussion,  with 
“  the  forbearance  and  good  hu- 
f  ‘  mour  founded  on  reciprocal  es- 
“  teem.  No  two  men,  certainly, 
“  ever  exhibited  a  more  striking 
«  contrast  in  their  conversation,  or 
“  in  their  constitutional  tempers  : — 
the  one  slow  and  cautious  in  his 
t(  decisions,  even  on  those  topics 
which  he  had  most  diligently 
studied  $  reserved  and  silent  in 

“  promis- 
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“  promiscuous  society ;  and  retain- 
ing,  after  all  his  literary  eminence, 
“  the  same  simple  and  unassuming 
“  manners  which  he  brought  from 
*c  his  country  residence : — the  other, 
“  lively,  rapid,  and  communicative  5 
<c  accustomed  by  his  professional 
(C  pursuits,  to  wield  with  address  the 
weapons  of  controversy,  and  not 
<e  averse  to  a  trial  of  his  powers  on 
f<r  questions  the  most  foreign  to  his 
ordinary  habits  of  inquiry.  But 
these  characteristical  differences, 
while  to  their  common  friends 
%  f  they  lent  an  additional  charm  to 
€C  the  distinguishing  merits  of  each, . 
served  only  to  enliven  their  social 
intercourse,  and  to  cement  their 
mutual  attachment.” 

A  family  event  which  took 
place  about  this  time,  gave  Lord 
.Karnes' the  most  sincere  satisfaction. 
This  was  the  marriage  of  his  only 
son,  Mr.DrummoricT-Home,  to  Miss 
Jardine,  daughter  of  an  old  and  va¬ 
lued  friend,  the  Reverend  John 
Jardine,  D.  D.  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  the  only  cir¬ 
cumstance  wanting  to  his  domestic 
felicity,  and  that  of  his  excellent 
spouse.  It  had  been  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly  wished  for  by  both  ;  and  no 
connexion  which  their  son  could 
form,  could  be  more  entirely  ap¬ 
proved  ;  as  they  saw  in  that  union 
the  prospect  of  all  the  happiness  that 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  wife  can 
ensure  to  her  husband. 

During  the  summer  term  of 
1/82,  Lord  Karnes  gave  the  most 
regular  attendance  on  his  official 
duty  in  the  courts  of  Session  and 
Justiciary,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  went,  as  usual,  with  his  fami¬ 
ly  to  Blair-Drummond.  As  his  de¬ 
cline  was  now  too  visible,  Mrs. 
Drummond  became  solicitous  to 
prevail  with  him  to  excuse  himself 
from  attending  the  autumn  circuit  j 
but  no  intreaty  to  that  purpose  was 


of  any  avail :  “  It  is  very  possible,** 
said  he  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
f<r  that  this  journey  may  shorten  my 
<(  life  a  little  space  ;  but  what- then  ? 
(e  have  I  not  lived  long  enough  ?” 

“  On  his  return  from  the  circuit, 
his  strength  decreased  daily,  and  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  take  his  accus¬ 
tomed  walks  over  his  grounds  :  but 
the  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  his 
temper  remained  unabated.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in 
study \  and  in  the  evenings  took 
much  delight  in  conversing  with  his 
family,  and  in  hearing  his  daughter- 
in-law  read  to  him.  His  bookseller, 
Mr.  Creech,  with  whom  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequent  and  familiar 
correspondence,  having  informed 
him  that  a  new  edition  would  soon 
be  wanted  of  his  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man ,  he  employed  him¬ 
self  occasionally  in  making  correc¬ 
tions,  not  merely  of  the  style,  but,  in 
several  places,  of  the  thought  and 
argument.  On  this  subject,  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu, 
when  we  consider  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  it  was  written, 
(within  a  very  weeks  of  his  death), 
is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  intellec¬ 
tual  power  : 

f  BlctirDrummondy 
Oct.  2 9,  J782. 

f  My  good,  my  cordial  friend, 

‘  Decay  is  stamped  upon  what¬ 
ever  passes  in  this  world.  Even 
sacred  friendship  has  this  fatal 
tendency  to  dissolution,  and  to 
preserve  it  for  any  length  of  time 
in  vigour,  requires  good  offices, 
or  at  least  a  frequent  communica¬ 
tion  of  sentiments.  The  latter 
only  is  in  my  power  ;  and  as  there 
are  few  things  I  value  above  your 
friendship,  I  am  resolved  that  you 
shall  not  forget  me  :  a  little  men- 
tal  sustenance  from  time  to  time 
will  prevent  decay. 

f  In  reviewing  the  Sketches  of  the 

History 
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History  of  Man,  to  prepare  for  a 
new  edition,  I  have  discovered  a 
capital  omission,  which  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  supply,  at  p.  20S.  vol.  iv. 
As  of  late  years,  I  find  a  decay  of 
memory  with  regard  to  things  re¬ 
cent,  I  am  not  quite  certain,  whe¬ 
ther  I  may  not  have  sent  you  a 
copy  of  my  intended  addition  some 
little  time  ago.  If  I  have,  it  is  but 
throwing  this  letter  into  the  fire. 
The  addition  is  as  follows  : 

*  Some  philosophers  there  are, 
not  indeed  so  hardened  in  scepti¬ 
cism,  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Deity.  They  acknowledge  a  self- 
existent  Being .and  seem  willing 
to  bestow  on  that  Being,  power, 
wisdom,  and  every  other  perfec¬ 
tion.  But  then  they  maintain* 
that  the  world,  or  matter  at  least, 
must  also  be  self-existent.  Their 
argument  is,  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit ; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  to  hold,  that 
sn y  thing  can  be  made  out  of  no¬ 
thing,  out  of  a  nonentity.  To  con¬ 
sider  nothing,  .or  a  nonens ,  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  or  substance  out  of  which  things 
can  be  formed,  like  a  statue  out  of 
stone,  or  a  sword  out  of  iron,  is,  I 
acknowledge,  a  gross  absurdity. 
But  I  perceive  no  absurdity  or  in-" 
consistence  in  supposing  that  matter 
itself  was  brought  into  existence  by 
Almighty  Power ;  and  the  popular 
expression,  that  God  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  has  no  other  mean¬ 
ing,  than  that  He  made  the  mate¬ 
rials,  as  well  as  the  objects  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  men,  nothing  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  from  antecedent  mate¬ 
rials  ;  and  so  accustomed  are  we  to 
such  operations,  as  not  readily  to 
conceive  how  a  thing  can  be  brought 
into  existence  without  antecedent 
materials,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed,  made  out  of  nothing.  But 
will  any  man  in  sober  sense  venture 
to  set  bounds  to  Almighty  Power, 


where  he  cannot  point  out  a  clear 
inconsistence  ?  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  conceive  a  thing  so  remote  from 
common  apprehension  ;  but  is  there 
less  difficulty  in  conceiving  matter  to 
exist  without  a  cause,  and  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  awful  appellation  of 
Self- existent,  like  the  Lord,  of  th© 
Universe,  to  whom  a  more  exalted 
appellation  cannot  be  given  ?  Now, 
if  it  be  within  the  utmost  verge  of 
possibility  for  matter  to  have  been 
created,  I  conclude,  with  the  high¬ 
est  probability  on  my  side,  that  it 
owes  its  existence  to  Almighty 
Power.  Difficulties  about  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  matter,  testify  our  ignorance  • 
but  to  argue  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  mode  of  being  of  any  thing,  that 
it  cannot  be,  has  always  been  held 
very  weak  reasoning.  Our  facul¬ 
ties  are  adapted  to  our  present  state, 
and  perform  their  office  in  perfec¬ 
tion  ■:  but  to  complain  that  they  do 
not  reach  the  origin  of  things,  is  no 
less  absurd,  than  to  complain  that  we 
cannot  ascend  to  the  moon,  in  order 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  inhabitants. 

<  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  reflection,  that  the  question* 
whether  matter  was  created,  or  no, 
is  a  pure,  inconsequential  specula¬ 
tion,  and  that  either  side  may  be 
adopted  without  impiety.  To  me, 
it  appears  more  simple,  and  more  * 
natural,  to  hold  it  to  be  a  work  of 
creation,  than  to  be  self-existent, 
and  consequently  independent  of  the 
Almighty,  either  to  create,  ov  to  an¬ 
nihilate.  I  cheerfully  make  the 
former  an  article  in  my  creed  $  but 
without  anathematizing  those  who 
adopt  the  latter.  I  would,  however, 
have  it  understood,  that  I  limit  my 
concession  to  matter  in  its  rude  and 
chaotic  state  :  I  cannot  possibly  go 
so  tar  as  to  comprehend  the  world 
or  universe  in  its  orderly  or  syste¬ 
matic  form.  That  immense  ma¬ 
chine,  composed  of  parts  without 
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number,  so  artfully  combined, as  to 
fulfil  an  infinite  variety  of  useful 
ends  and  purposes,  must  be  the  work 
of  an  Artist,  the  production  of  a 
Great  Being,  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipotent.  To  assign  blind  fata¬ 
lity  as  the  cause,  is  an  insufferable 
absurdity. 

*  You  have  heard,  my  dear  Ma¬ 
dam,  of  the  recent  event  in  my  fa¬ 
mily.  I  never  gave  my  son  but  one 
counsel,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
which  was,  to  make  personal  merit 
his  object,  without  regard  to  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances.  He  has  follow¬ 
ed  my  advice  ;  and  never  was  a 
couple  united  upon  more  rational 
motives;  for  the  choice  followed 
upon  a  long  acquaintance,  at  the 
commencement  of  which,  neither  of 
them  had,  or  could  have,  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  united. 

6 1  ever  am,  yours,  8cc. 

*  Henry  Home.’ 

*  P.  S.  If  there  should  be  any 
thing  fitted  to  give  offence  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  of  which  I 
am  not  sensible,  I  beg  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  it :  and  for  this  reason,  request 

would  shew  it  to  some  of  the 
Bishops  of  your  acquaintance,  by 
whose  opinion  I  shall  be  regulated.’ 

4  . 

<e  Sensible  of  his  rapid  decline,  his 
family  now  became  extremely  anx¬ 
ious  for  his  removal  to  Edinburgh ; 
in  the  faint  hope,  that  some  benefit 
might  arise  from  the  excellent  me¬ 
dical  advice  of  which  he  would 
there  have  the  advantage  :  and  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  himself  the  smal¬ 
lest  hope  of  that  kind,  he  willingly 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  from 
motives  of  a  different  nature.  Be¬ 
sides  gratifying  the  earnest  wishes  of 
Mrs.  Drummond,  as  the  winter 
session  was  now  near  at  hand,  he 
pleased  himself  with  the  thought, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  continue, 
to  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty. 


Charac  ter  of  Lord  Karnes. 

»  \ 

“  For  the  following  interesting 
particulars,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
informatiofi  of  his  daughter-in-law, 
to  whom  alone  they  were  known  ; 
and  I  am  anxious  to  give  them,  as 
nearly  as  1  can,  in  her  own  words. 
A  very  few  days  before  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  Blair-Drummond,  in  a 
short  walk  which  he  took  with  her 
in  the  garden,  he  desired  her  to  sit 
down  by  him  on  one  of  the  benches; 
saying  he  felt  himself  much  fa¬ 
tigued;  and  adding,  that  he  was 
sensible  he  was  now  growing  weaker 
every  day.  On  her  expressing  a 
hope,  that,  on  going  to  town,  his 
friend  Dr.  Cullen,  who  knew  his 
constitution,  might  be  able  to  give 
him  some  advice  that  would  be  of 
service  to  him  ;  and  that  she  flatter¬ 
ed  herself,  his  disease  had  been  ra¬ 
ther  less  troublesome  to  him  for 
some  time  past ;  “  My  dear  child,” 
said  he,  looking  in  her  face  with  an 
earnest  and  animated  expression, 
“  Don’t  talk  of  my  disease  :  I  have 
no  disease  but  old  age.  I  know  that 
Mrs.  Drummond  and  my  son  are  of 
a  different  opinion  ;  but  why  should 
I  distress  them  sooner  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  know  well,  that  no  physi¬ 
cian  on  earth  can  do  me  the  smal¬ 
lest  service  :  for  I  feel  that  I  am  dy¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  my 
mind  is  prepared  for  that  event.  1 
leave  this  world  in  peace  and  good¬ 
will  to  all  mankind.' — You  know  the 
dread  I  have  had  of  outliving  my 
faculties  ;  of  that  I  trust  there  is 
now  no  great  probability,  as  my 
body  decays  so  fast. — My  life  has 
been  a  long  one  ;  and  prosperous, 
on  the  whole,  beyond  my  deserts  : 
but  I  would  fain  indulge  the  hope, 
that  it  has  not  been  useless  to  my 
fellow -creatures.  My  last  wish 
regarded  my  son  and  you,  my  dear 
child  ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  it 
accomplished :  I  am  now  ready  to 
obey  my  Maker’s  summons/’ — He 

then 
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then  poured  forth  a  short  but  solemn 
and  impressive  prayer.  On  leaving 
the  garden,  he  said,  “  This  is  my 
last  farewell  to  this  place  :  I  think 
I  shall  never  see  it  more.  I  go  to 
town  chiefly  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Drum¬ 
mond,-— otherwise  I  could  willingly 
have  remained  here.  But  go  where 
I  will,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God.” 

“  He  left  Blair-Drummond  in  the 
beginning  of  November:  and  the 
Court  of  Session  meeting  soon  after, 
for  the  winter,  he  went  thither  on 
the  first  day  of  the  term,  and  took 
his  seat  with  the  rest  of  the  Judges. 
He  continued  for  some  little  time  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  court, 
and  to  take  his  share  in  its  usual  bu¬ 
siness,  but  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to 
the  effort.  On  the  last  day  of  his 
attendance,  he  took  a  separate  and 
affectionate  farewell  of  each  of  his 
brethren.  He  survived  that  period 
only  about  eight  days.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  December  1/S2,  in  the 
8/th  year  of  his  age.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death  to  Lord  Gardenstone,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  Arts  and  Manufactures  5  and  a 
personal  application  which  he  made 
within  the  same  period,  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Arbutlmot,  the  Secretary  of  the 
same  Board,  in  behalf  of  a  very  de¬ 
serving  man,  who  had  fallen  into  in¬ 
digence,  bear  testimony,  that  his 
mind  was  occupied,  even  in  its  last 
moments,  with  matters  of  public 
concern,  and  of  private  beneficence. 

“  Lord  Karnes  was  in  his  person 
extremely  tall,  and  of  a  thin  and  slen¬ 
der  make.  In  his  latter  years,  he 
had  a  considerable  stoop  in  his  gait; 
but  when  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and 
particularly  when  in  his  dress  ol  a 
barrister,  his  appearance  is  {said  to 
have  been  uncommonly  Becoming. 
His  countenance,  though  not  hand¬ 


some,  was  animated  and  intelligent, 
and  was  strongly  marked  by  that  be¬ 
nignity  of  disposition  which  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  mind.  In 
ordinary  discourse,  his  accent  and 
pronunciation  were  like  those  o£ 
the  better  educated  of  his  country* 
men  of  the  last  age.  The  tone  was 
not  displeasing  from  its  vulgarity ; 
and  though  the  idiom,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  phrases,  were  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  dialect,  his  language  was 
universally  intelligible. 

<f  As  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
pages,  I  have  not  willingly  omitted 
any  circumstance  that  I  thought 
truly  descriptive  of  this  eminent 
man,  either  in  an  intellectual  or 
moral  point  ot  view,  where  it  could 
with  propriety  be  introduced  ;  aftd 
have  taken  notice  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  peculiarities  ot  his  man¬ 
ners,  temper,  and  habits  of  life,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  to  the  length  of 
these  memoirs,  by  any  formal  deli¬ 
neation  of  his  character.  A  few 
circumstances,  however,  yet  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  which  have  either 
been  too  slightly  touched,  or  which 
could  not  so  easily  find  a  place  in 
the  chain  of  the  narrative. 

t(  A  strong  feature  of  Lord  K  ames  a 
disposition,  was  an  artless  simplicity 
and  ingenuity,  which  ied  him  at  all 
times  to  express  without  revive 
both  his  feelings  and  his  opinions. 
This  propensity  gave  frequently  an 
appearance  of  bluntness  of  manner, 
which  was  apt  to  impress  a  stranger 
unfavourably,  as  erring  against  those 
lesser  proprieties  of  behaviour,  so 
necessary  in  the  commerce  ot  the 
world.  But  this  impression  was 
momentary  ;  the  same  frankness  of 
nature  displayed  at  once  both  the 
defect  and  its  cause  ;  it  laid  open 
the  integrity  of  his  character,  and 
that  perfect  candour  which,. judging 
always  most  favourably  ot  otheis, 
was  unconscious  of  harbouring  a 
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thought  which  required  concealment 
or  disguise.  > 

He  had  likewise  a  certain  humor¬ 
ous  playfulness,  which,  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  detracted  no¬ 
thing  from  the  feeling  of  respect  due 
to  his  eminent  talents  and  virtues. 
To  such,  it  was  the  discinctus  Indus , 
et  animi  remissio  of  a  Scipio  or  a 
JLxdius,  the  pleasing  relaxation  of  a 
great  mind  from  the  intense  severity 
of  its  usual  employments.  To  those 
to  whom  he  was  less  known,  and  to 
strangers,  it  might  indeed  convey 
the  idea  of  a  lightness,  dero:  ating 
from  that  dignity  which  one  so  na¬ 
turally  associates  with  an  eminent 
character.  But  this  first  impression, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  was  of  no 
continuance.  It  was  dispelled  at 
once  by  that  vigour  ofintellect  which 
his  conversation  never  failed  to  dis¬ 
play  ;  and  the  same  peculiarity 
which  at  first  was  blamed,  became 
now  both  amusing  and  ingratiating, 
as  it  made  every  one  feel  perfectly 
at  ease  in  his  company. 

“  The  playfulness  of  manner  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  may  have 
arisen  in  a  great  part  from  the  de¬ 
light  which  he  always  took  in  the 
company  and  conversation  of  young 
persons  of  either  sex.  A  few  of 
these,  who  were  more  particularly 
his  favourites,  mingled  in  all  his 
domestic  parties.  His  spouse,  whose 
habits  and  affections  were  in  every 
thing  assimilated  to  his  own,  enjoyed 
equally  the  society  of  her  younger 
female  friend  ;  and  generally  had 
some  amiable  and  accomplished 
young  person  of  her  own  sex  who 
lived  with  her  and  made  a  part  of 
the  family j  especially  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  where  the  evenings  were  en¬ 
livened  by  cheerful  conversation, 
the  perusal  of  some  amusing  works 
of  fancy,  or  music,  in  which  Lord 
Janies  took  particular  pleasure.  In 
the  gaiety  of  spirits  attending  inge¬ 


nuous  youth,  and  in  the  openness  of 
character  which  accompanies  that 
happy  period  of  life,  it  must  be  a 
hard  and  rugged  nature  that  does 
not  feel  a  temporary  sympathy  ;  and 
a  frequent  repetition  of  any  indul¬ 
gence  or  affection  will  impress  a 
permanent  tone  of  mind. 

“  He  had  a  high  esteem  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  female  sex;  regarding 
Woman  in  her  true,  and  most  dig¬ 
nified  light,  as  the  kindest  partner 
of  man’s  social  affections,  the  solace 
of  his  cares  and  anxieties,  the  cordial 
friend  in  whom  he  never  finds  a 
rival.  It  was  most  natural,  that  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  own  part¬ 
ner  should  contribute  much  to  this 
favourable  opinion  j  which  doubt¬ 
less  was  still  increased  by  the  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  and  sincere 
friendships  it  was  his  lot  to  form, 
with  some  of  the  worthiest  and 
most  accomplished  women  of  the 
last  and  present  age. 

“  His  manner  in  conversation  was 
extremely  animated  ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  engage  with  interest  in  al¬ 
most  every  topic  that  occurred,  whe¬ 
ther  of  ordinary  life,  literature,  or 
science.  Yet,  though  thus  natu¬ 
rally  communicative,  he  was  not  lo¬ 
quacious  5  nor  was  he  ever  apt,\  like 
some  men  of  science,  to  harangue 
or  lecture  to  his  audience.  Conver¬ 
sation  was  with  him  a  free  inter¬ 
change  of  sentiments  j  and  he  was 
equally  pleased  to  draw  forth  and 
listen  to  those  of  others,  as  to  ex¬ 
press  his  own.  Though  fond  of  an 
argument,  he  never  betrayed  the 
smallest  heat  of  temper ;  but  deli¬ 
vered  his  opinions  with  so  much 
good  humour  and  vivacity,  as  always 
to  amuse  and  please,  even  where  he 
failed  to  convince  his  antagonist. 

“  There  was  indeed  one  subject  of 
conversation,  and  that  too  one  of  the 
most  frequent  in  mixed  companies, 
in  which  he  was  never  disposed  wi U 

lingly 
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lingly  to  engage.  For  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  those  topics  of  a  political  na¬ 
ture,  which  make  so  great  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  discourse  in  such  com¬ 
panies,  he  had  a  strong  dislike.  Al¬ 
lowing  its  due  importance  to  that 
valuable  privilege  of  British  subjects, 
to  exercise  a  free  iud&ment  on  the 

J  O 

conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  openly 
to  declare  that  judgment,  when  it 
is  the  result  of  a  candid  and  enlight¬ 
ened  inquiry  ;  he  regarded  it  as  the 
height  of  folly  and  self-conceit  in 
those  persons  of  ordinary  capacity 
and  limited  information,  who  have 
no  other  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
than  is  supplied  by  the  newspapers, 
or  the  talk  of  the  coffee-house,  to 
vent  their  crude  opinions  on  matters 
qf  state,  or  to  decide  on  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  and  the  counsels  and 
measures  qf  government.  He  saw 
likewise,  that  the  canvassing  of  to¬ 
pics  of  that  sort  in  mixed  society, 
has  generally  the  effect  of  kindling 
the  passions,  and  rousing  those  ani¬ 
mosities  which  embitter  social  inter- 

f 

course,  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
faction.  He  therefore  at, no  time 
introduced  such  subjects  of  dis¬ 
course  ;  and  when  the  conversation 
chanced  to  take  that  turn,  which 
rarely  happened  among  tiiose  who 
knew  his  dislike  to  them,  he  either 
took  no  part  in  it,  or  endeavoured  to 
divert  it  by  some  timely  pleasantry, 
or  guide  it  with  address  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  channel.  There  is  perhaps  an¬ 
other  reason,  why  that  sort  ot  dis¬ 
course  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
him.  He  was  naturally  of  a  san¬ 
guine  disposition,  and  had  nothing  in 
his  temperament  of  that  gloomy 
forecast,  and  dispiriting  anticipation 
of  public  evil,  from  any  temporary 
misfortune  or  misconduct,  which 
furnishes  the  usual  topic  of  such 
conversation.  It.  was  his  happy  turn 
of  mind,  to  look  to  the  bright  side  of 
£very  future  prospect  5  and  with  the 
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favourable  opinion  he  possessed  of 
human  nature,  and  yet  more,  the 
trust  he  reposed  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
see,  in  any  change  of  circumstances, 
however  unpromising,  a  just  cause 
for  that  despondency,  which  in  itself 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  evils. 

“  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  that 
perfect  rectitude  of  mind  which  is 
expected  in  the  character  of  a  Judge  5 
and  thought  it  a  derogation  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  possible,  that  any  person 
deemed  worthy  to  hold  that  office, 
should  allow  his  interest  or  his  pas¬ 
sions  in  any  case  to  sway  or  to  per¬ 
vert  his  judgment.  So  powerful  in¬ 
deed  was  this  feelingr,  that  he  seem- 
ed  to  regard  it  in  some  measure  as  a 
personal  injury,  when  the  integrity 
of  a  chief  magistrate  was  on  any 
occasion  brought  into  question,  or 
his  character  made  the  subject  of 
censure.  Thus,  he  felt  strongly  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  judicial  cha¬ 
racter,  by  the  publication  of  certain 
letters  addressed  to  a  chief  justice  ot 
England,  in  which  that  great  judge, 
whose  probity  and  uprightness  of 
mind  were  as  pqnspicuous  as  his  high 
abilities,  was  hpld  forth  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  prostituting  his  talents,  and 
perverting  justice,  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  private  malevolence  and 
personal  prejudice.  So  likewise  he 
felt  with  regard  to  the  Letters  of 
Junius i  which,  allowing  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  talents,  and  for  every  orna¬ 
ment  they  possess  of  style  and  com¬ 
position,  he  deemed  a  flagrant  trans¬ 
gression  of  decorum,  and  a  disgust¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  rancour  of  party- 
spirit.  It  was’  indeed  difficult  for 
him  at  any  time,  to  separate  the  idea 
of  personal  satire  from  a  malignity 
of  nature,  under  whatever  form  if 
appeared. 

te  It  was  in  such  instances  as  1 
have  mentioned,  that  he  frequently 
expressed  a  doubt  of  the  beneficial 
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effects  of  a  liberty  of  the  press,  al¬ 
though  so  unlimited  as  what  is  ge¬ 
nerally  understood  to  prevail  in  this 
country.  The  free  publication  of 
certain  speculative  opinions  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  theology,  is  allowed  to  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequen¬ 
ces  ;  yet  the  press  furnishes,  at  the 
same  time,  the  means  of  exposing 
and  refuting  those  opinions;  and 
truth  and  good  sense  will  ultimately 
prevail  over  folly  and  error.  But 
the  calumnies  of  which  an  individual 
is  the  object,  admit  frequently  of  no 
remedy:  fortune  and  fame  may  be 
lost  beyond  recover)'  ;  or  the  un¬ 
happy  victim  perish  at  once,  the 
martyr  of  4<  a  wounded  spirit.” 

“  In  reflecting  on  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  long  and  active  life,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  wonderful  industry 
displayed  in  the  composition  of  those 
numerous  works  which  Lord  Karnes 
has  left  to  posterity,  while  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  was  necessarily 
engrossed  by  his  public  duties,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  belief,  that  he  felt 
in  a  very  strong  degree  the  love  of 
reputation,  and  that  this  was  indeed 
a  ruling  principle  of  his  nature. 
But  what  is  the  love  of  reputation, 
but  the  desire  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others  ;  which  caunot  be  pur¬ 
chased,  unless  by  the  possession  of 
those  qualities,  and  the  performance 
of  those  actions  that  deserve  esteem  ? 
He  acknowledged,  therefore,  with 
pride,  his  sensibility  to  that  generous 
passion  ;  and  attending  to  its  uni¬ 
versal  influence  on  all  but  the  most 
degraded  of  the  species,  he  justly  ac¬ 
counted  it  an  useful  and  beautiful 
part  of  the  moral  structure  of  man  ; 
and  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  selfish  and  social  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  nature,  are  happily  con¬ 
ciliated  and  united. 

“Of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Lord 
Karnes’s  philosophy,  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  taken  notice,  in  the  short 


accounts  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
of  those  works  of  his,  in  which  they 
are  contained.  A  summary  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  Recapitulation 
at  the  end  of  his  Essaijs  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Morality  and  Natural  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  in  the  excellent  Prayer 
which  concludes  that  work. 

(t  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  his 
speculative  ©pinions,  they  will  be 
found  to  bear,  in  many  points,  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  more  rational 
doctrines  of  the  Stoical  School,  both 
as  they  relate  -to  the  system  of  the 
universe,  the  moral  conduct  of  man, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  nature.  Believing  the 
universe  to  be  the  work  of  an  all¬ 
wise  and  supremely  beneficent  Be¬ 
ing,  whose  providence  continues  to 
superintend  and  regulate  every  part 
of  that  complicated  machine,  he  re¬ 
garded  the  whole  «ystem  to  be  so 
contrived,  as  both  by  its  physical 
and  moral  laws,  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  general 
good.  Man  he  considered  as  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hand  of  God,  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  great  purpose  ;  fitted 
by  the  active  principles  of  his  nature 
to  contribute  powerfully  to  that  end ; 
and  having  his  moral  frame  so  ad¬ 
mirably  constituted,  as  to  find  his 
own  chief  happiness,  while  he  most 
effectually  promotes  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow -creatures. 

“  In  the  free  consent  of  man  to 
fulfil  this  end  of  his  being,  by  ac¬ 
commodating  his  mind  to  the  divine 
will,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  part  in  society,  with 
cheerful  zeal,  with  perfect  integrity, 
with  manly  resolution,  and  with  an 
entire  resignation  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  lies  the  sum  and  essence 
of  his  duty. 

“  But  in  one  respect  he  differed 
essentially  from  the  Stoical  maxims, 
at  least  from  the  more  severe  and 
rigid  philosophy  of  Epictetus,  that, 
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regarding  -every  passion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  as  a  necessary  and  useful 
part  of  our  constitution,  it  was,  as 
he  conceived,  the  duty  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  moralist,  not  to  subdue 
and  extinguish,  but  to  moderate  and 
temper  those  affections  and  emo¬ 
tions,  which,  under  just  regulation, 
are  the  springs  of  individual  felicity, 
and  of  the  welfare  of  society. 

It  was  his  firm  persuasion,  that 
as  the  happiness  of  man,  and  the 
right  discharge  of  his  duties  are,  by 
the  order  of  nature,  inseparable,  it 
is  most  essential  that  he  should  form 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
those  duties  :  and  here,  too,  his 
opinions  deviated  considerably  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stoical  school. 
As  the  Stoics  carried  their  notions 
of  the  duty  of  active  benevolence  so 
far  as  to  embrace  in  its  wide  circle 
the  whole  of  the  human  race  j  as 
being  all  equally  the  creatures  and 
the  care  of  Providence,  whose  in¬ 
struments  we  are,  for  the  general 
good  •  it  was  Lord  Karnes's  idea, 
that  an  affection  so  unbounded  is 
unsuitable  to  the  limited  capacity 
and  imperfect  nature  of  man.  As 
man  is  not  capable,  from  the  small 
extent  of  his  powers,  to  promote  thfe 
general  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  so  his  natural  affections  do  not 
prompt  him  to  endeavour  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  an  unattainable 
object.  These  affections,  instead  of 
being  increased,  are  weakened  by 
division  j  and  universal  benevolence, 
by  extending  to  a  boundless  multi¬ 
plicity  of  objects,  would  so  divide 
and  parcel  out  the  attention  and 
affection  of  the  individual,  as  to 
leave  him  utterly  at  a  loss  where  the 
active  exercise  of  his  duty  should 
begin.  The  wdser  economy  of  na¬ 
ture  leave  no  such  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  man’s  abilities  and  his  affec¬ 
tions.  The  superior  love  which  he 
bears  to  his  relations  and  friends. 
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clearly  indicates  them  as  the  first 
objects  of  the  social  duties  ;  a  share 
of  his  affection  remains  for  the 
worthiest  of  his  neighbuurs  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  but  the  attraction  is 
diminished,  as  its  sphere  extends, 
till  it  becomes  at  length  insensible. 
But  here,  according  to  Lord  Karnes’s 
notion,  there  occurs  a  beautiful 
contrivance  of  Nature  to  supply  the 
want  of  benevolence  to  distant  ob¬ 
jects.  The  abstract  ideas  of  coun¬ 
try,  religion,  government,  nay  hu¬ 
man  nature  or  mankind  itself,  have 
a  power  of  exciting  our  benevolence, 
when  nearer  and  stronger  claims 
exist  not  to  supplant  it.  <f  The 
particular  objects  under  each  of 
these  classes,  considered  singly  and 
apart,  may  have  little  or  no  force  to 
produce  affection  j  but  when  com¬ 
prehended  under  one  general  view, 
they  become  an  object  that  dilates 
and  warms  the  heart.”  It  is  in  this 
sense  only,  according  to  his  notion, 
that  man  is  endowed  with  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  universal  benevolence. 

But  within  that  smaller  sphere  of 
the  affections,  which  is  circumscrib¬ 
ed  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  friends, 
acquaintance,  and  fellow-citizens, 
how  ample,  how  rich  a  field  for 
that  active  virtue  in  which  consists 
the  supreme  happiness  otman  3  how 
noble  a  triumph  in  regulating  hi# 
own  desires,  correcting  his  errors, 
and  subduing  those  evil  passions, 
which  are  the  worst  enemies  of  his 
peace  :  How  glorious  a  reward  in 
the  animating  thought,  that  in  this 
transitory  state,  he  has  been  a  mini¬ 
ster  of  good  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  that  even  a  distant  posterity 
may  acknowledge  him  its  benefac¬ 
tor  ! 

“  On  these  worthy  principles  was 
formed  the  life  of  that  eminent  man, 
of  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to 
present  a  picture  in  these  Memoirs. 
And  however  faint  and  imperfect 
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that  delineation  may  be  ;  as  I  am 
conscious  of  having,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  endeavoured  to  give  it 
the  characters  of  .truth  and  fidelity, 
I  am  not  without  the  pleasing  hope, 
that  with  these  fair  intentions,  the 
utility  of  the  purpose  may  plead  in 
excuse  for  the  errors  and  defects  of 
its  execution. — A  biographical  ac¬ 
count  of  a  man  of  letters  is  necessa¬ 
rily,  in  a  great,  measure,  the  history 
of  his  writings :  But  as  a  natural 
curiosity  thence  arises  for  every  thing 
that  personally  regards  an  eminent 
character,  a  separate  department  is 
opened  to  the  biographer,  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  public  and  private  life  5 
his  manners,  his  habits,  and  his  oc¬ 
cupations.  Nor  are  these  without 
their  use  5  for  they  realize  and  em¬ 
body  the  image  in  the  mind,  and 


give  form  and  features  to  that  pic¬ 
ture,  which  would  otherwise  be  toa 
vague  and  abstract  to  be  distinctly 
figured  by  the  imagination.  If  to 
both  of  these  sources  of  rational  in¬ 
terest,  another  should  yet  be  added, 
and  the  labours  and  the  life  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  should  be  found  to  extend 
their  influence  in  a  most  sensible 
degree  to  his  age  and  country,  the 
subject  they  present  becomes  alto¬ 
gether  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
engaging  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
varied  fields  of  literature.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude,  is  the 
difficulty  of  treating  such  a  subject ; 
and  how  justly  may  he  who  has 
rashly  adventured  on  this  srduous 
task,  dread  the  sterm  reproof, 

“  Tecum  habita,  et  noris  quam  sit  tibi 
curta  suppeliex  !” 
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*<T  ORD  NELSON  sailed  from 
■  A  St.  Helen’s  in  the  Victory, 
with  the  Euryalus  frigate,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15  th  of  September 
1805,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet  cruising  before  Cadiz. 
On  the  18th  he  appeared  off  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  Majesty’s  ships  Thunderer  3tid 
Ajax,  with  which  he  proceeded  for 
his  destined  station.  On  the  20th 
he  communicated  by  private  signal 
with  the  squadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Ilear-admiral  Stirling, 
which  passed  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Victory  ;  and  the  same  day  at 
noon,  spoke  his  majesty’s  ship  Le 
Decade,  having  on  board  rear-ad¬ 
miral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  who 
was  oil  his  return  to  England  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health. 


Some  bad  weather  and  adverse 
winds  were  experienced  by  the 
Victory  in  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bis*' 
cay,  and  on  the  27th  Cape  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  was  seen.  Lord  Nelson  had  dis¬ 
patched  the  Euryalus  ahead  on  the 
preceding  day,  to  acquaint  admiral 
Collingwood  with  his  approach ; 
and  to  direct,  that  no  salute  should 
take  place,  nor  any  public  compli¬ 
ments  be  paid  to  his  flag,  on  his  as¬ 
suming  the  command,  as  he  wished 
the  enemy  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  a 
reinforcement  being  received  by  the 
British  fleet.  In  the  evening  of  the 
28th,  the  Victory  joined  the  fleet, 
now  consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships 
of  the  line,  including  the  Victory, 
Ajax,  and  Thunderer  ;  the  city  of 
Cadiz  was  seen  distant  about  fifteen 
miles,  with  the  combined  fleets  at, 
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fttichor  ;  and  admiral  Louis,  with 
five  or  six  ships  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  close  in  shore,  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemy, 

<<r  On  the  29th,  prompt  and  deci¬ 
sive  measures  were  adopted  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy  from  receiving  any 
supplies  of  provisions  by  sea,  which 
his  lordship  was  informed  they 
were  very  much  distressed  for : 
cruisers  were  stationed  off  the  Capes 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Mary’s,  and  Tra¬ 
falgar;  and  the  frigates  Euryalus 
and  Hydra  were  ordered  to  keep  off 
the  entrance  of  Cadiz.  His  lord- 
ship  now  retired  with  the  fleet  to 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Mary’s, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  westward 
of  Cadiz  ;  keeping  up  a  constant 
communication  with  the  frigates  in 
shore,  by  means  of  three  or  four 
ships  of  the  line  placed  at  conveni¬ 
ent  intervals  for  distinguishing  the 
signals  of  each  other.  This  distance 
from  the  enemy’s  port  was  preserved 
by  his  lordship,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  speedily  acquainted  with 
the  three  of  the  fleet  under  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  that  lie  might  avoid  the 
necessity  of  bearing  up  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  and  running  with  the  feet 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
when  the  westerly  gales  prevailed  : 
as  the  inconvenience  of  being  forced 
into  the  Mediterranean,  had  been 
felt  by  the  former  commanders-in- 
chief  ;  and  would  now  have  afford¬ 
ed  a  favourable  opportunity  to  the 
enemy  of  effecting  their  escape 
from  Cadiz,  or  at  all  events  have 
rendered  their  obtaining  supplies 
less  difficult, 

“  On  the  1st  of  October  admiral 
Louis  joined  the  fleet,  with  a  part  of 
his  squadron  (the  Canopus,  Spencer, 
and  Tigre),  from  before  Cadiz  ;  and 
departed  the  next  day  with  those 
ships,  the  Qgeen  and  the  Zealous, 
for  Gibraltar,  to  procure  a  supply  at 
provisions,  stores,  and  water,  which 


they  were  much  in  want  of.  On 
the  4th  he  rejoined  with  his  squa¬ 
dron  ;  having  received  intelligence 
from  the  Euryalus  by  telegraph, 
that  the  French  ships  in  Cadiz  were 
embarking  their  troops,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  sail.  Lord  Nelson, however, 
conceived  this  to  be  merely  intended 
as  a  stratagem  to  draw  him  nearer  to 
Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  his  force ;  and  there¬ 
fore  directed  admiral  Louis  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  execution  of  the  orders 
before  delivered  to  him. 

Between  the./th  and  the  13tfi 
his  lordship  was  reinforced  by  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  Bellisle,  Defiance* 
Agamemnon,  and  Africa,  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Leviathan  from  Gib¬ 
raltar.  The  Agamemnon,  sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Berry,  joined  on  the  1 3th z 
with  intelligence  that  she  had  been 
chased  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  t 
few  days  before  by  an  enemy's  squa¬ 
dron,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  him. 

“  On  the  13th  in  the  evening,  sir 
Robert  Calder,  m  his  majesty’s  ship 
the  Prince  of  W ales,  parted  company 
with  the  fleet,  on  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  His  departure  lord  Nelson 
had  some  days  before  evinced  «sn 
anxious  wish  to  procrastinate,  and 
was  heard  that  very  day  to  declare 
his  firm  belief  that  the  combined 
fleets  would  be  at  sea  in  the  course 
of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

On  the  18th  the  Donegal,  cap¬ 
tain  Malcolm,  left  the  fleet  tor  Gib¬ 
raltar.  On  the  lyth  his  majesty’s 
ships  the  Colossus,  Mars,  Defence* 
and  Agamemnon,  formed  the  cor¬ 
don  of  communication  with  the  fri¬ 
gates  in  shore :  the  fleet  was  lying 
to.  About  half  past  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  Mars,  being  one  et 
the  ships  nearest  the  Beet,  repeated 
the  signal  from  tiie  ships  further  ru 
shore,  that  "  (he  enemy  were  com¬ 
ing  cut  of  port.”  Lord  Nelson  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  the  general  signal 
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to  be  made,  with  two  guns,  for  a 
chace  in  the  south-east  quarter.  The 
wind  was.  now  very  light,  and  the 
breezes  partial,  mostly  from  the 
south-south-west.  The  fleet  made 
all  possible  sail :  and  about  two 
or clock  the  Colossus  and  Mars  re¬ 
peated  signals  from  the  ships  in 
shore,  communicating  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  the  enemy  being  at 
sea.”  This  cheered  the  minds  of  all 
on  board,  with  the  prospect  of  real¬ 
izing  those  hopes  of  meeting  the  ene¬ 
my  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
sanguinely  entertained.  It  was  well 
known  to  his  lordship,  that  all  the 
enemy’s  ships  had  the  iron  hoops  on 
their  masts  painted  black  3  whereas 
the  British  ships,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bellisle  and  Polyphemus,  had 
theirs  painted  yellow  :  and  as  he 
considered  that  this  would  serve  for 
a  very  good  mark  of  distinction  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  he  made  known 
this  circumstance  to  the  fleet,  and 
ordered  the  Bellisle  and  Polyphemus 
to  paint  their  hoops  yellow  3  but 
the  evening  being  far  advanced  when 
the  signal  was  made  to  them  for  this 
purpose,  his  lordship,  fearing  that  it 
might  not  be  distinctly  understood, 
sent  the  Entreprenante  cutter  to 
them  to  communicate  the  order. 

During  the  night  the  fleet  con¬ 
tinued  steering  to  the  south-east 
under  all  sail,  in  expectation  of  see¬ 
ing  the  enemy  3  and  at  day-break  on 
the  20th  found  itself  in  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  no¬ 
thing  of  the  enemy  to  be  discovered. 
The  fleet  now  wore,  and  made  sail 
to  the  north-west 5  and  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  the  Phoebe  was  seen 
making  signals  for  “  the  enemy 
bearing  north.”  At  eight  o’clock 
the  Victory  hove  to  3  and  admiral 
Collingwood,  with  the  captains  of 
the  Mars,  Colossus,  and  Defence, 
came  on  board,  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  lordship  :  at  eleven 


minutes  past  nine  they  returned  to 
their  respective  ships,  and  the  fleet 
made  sail  again  to  the  northward. 

tf  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  in¬ 
creased,  and  blew'  fresh  from  the 
south-west  3  which  excited  much 
apprehension  on  board  the  Victory, 
lest  the  enemy  might  be  forced  to 
return  to  port.  The  look-out  ships, 
however,  made  several  signals  for 
seeing  them,  and  to  report  their 
force  and  bearings.  His  lordship 
was  at  this  time  on  the  poop  3  and 
turning  round,  and  observing  a 
group  of  midshipmen  assembled  to¬ 
gether,  he  said  to  them  with  a 
smile,  “  This  day  or  to-morrow  will 
be  a  fortunate  one  for  you,  young 
men,”  alluding  to  their  being  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  event  of  a  victory. 

“  A  little  before  sun-set  the  Eu- 
ryalus  communicated  intelligence 
by  telegraph,  that  “  the  enemy  ap¬ 
peared  determined  to  go  to  the  west¬ 
ward.”  Plis  lordship  upon  this,  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  signified  to  captain 
Blackwood  (of  that  ship)  by  signal, 
that  “  he  depended  on  the  Euryalus 
for  keeping  sight  of  the  enemy  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.”  The  night  signals 
were  so  clearly  and  distinctly  ar¬ 
ranged  by  his  lordship,  and  so  welj 
understood  by  the  respective  cap¬ 
tains,  that  the  enemy’s  motions  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made  known  to  him 
with  the  greatest  facility  throughout 
,  the  night:  a  certain  number  of  guns, 
with  false  fires  and  blue  lights,  an¬ 
nounced  their  altering  their  course, 
wearing,  and  making  or  shortening 
sail  3  and  signals  communicating 
such  changes  were  repeated  by  the 
look-out  ships,  from  the  Euryalus 
to  the  Victory. 

The  enemy  wore  twice  during 
the  night :  which  evolution  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  lordship  as  shew¬ 
ing  an  intention,  on  their  part,  of 
keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  3 
and  made  him  apprehend  that  on 
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Seeing  the  British  fleet,  they  would 
effect  their  retreat  thither  before  he 
could  bring  them  to  a  general  action. 
He  was  therefore  very  careful  not 
to  approach  their  fleet  near  enough 
to  be  seen  by  them  before  morning. 

“  The  British  fleet  wore,  about 
two  ofelock  In  the  morning  ;  and 
stood  on  the  larboard  tack  with  their 
heads  to  the  northward,  carrying 
fheir  topsails  and  foresails,  and  anxi¬ 
ously  expecting  the  dawn  of  day. 
When  that  period  arrived,  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  were  distinctly  seen  from 
the  Victory’s  deck,  formed  in  a  close 
line  of  battle  ahead  on  the  starboard 
tack,  standing  to  the  south,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  leeward. 
They  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships 
of  the  line  3  four  of  which  were 
three-deckers,  and  one  of  seventy 
guns :  the  strength  of  the  British 
fleet  was  twenty-seven  ships  of  the 
line }  seven  of  which  were  three- 
deckers,  and  three'  of  sixty-four 
guns.  Lord  Nelson  had.,  on  the  10th, 
issued  written  instructions  to  the  ad¬ 
mirals  and  captains  of  the  fleet  in¬ 
dividually,  pointing  out  his  intended 
mode  of  attack  in  the  event  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  enemy  ;  and  now,  previ¬ 
ously  to  appearing  himself  on  deck, 
he  directed  qaptain  Hardy  to  make 
the  necessary  signals  for  the  order 
and  disposition  of  the  fleet  accord¬ 
ingly. 

“  His  lordship  came  upon  deck 
soon  after  day-light :  he  was  dressed 
as  usual  in  his  admiral’s  frock-coat, 
bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars 
of  different  orders,  which  he  always 
wore  with  his  common  apparel.  He 
displayed  excellent  spirits,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  giving  a  fatal  blow  to  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain  3  and 
spoke  with  confidence  of  obtaining 
a  signal  victory,  notwithstanding  the 
inferiority  of  the  British  fleet,  de¬ 
claring  to  captain  Hardy  that  he 
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would  not  be  contented  with  captur¬ 
ing  less  than  t  wenty  sail  of  the  line.” 
He  afterwards  pleasantly  observed 
that  “  the  21st  of  October  was  the 
happiest  day  in  the  year  among  his 
family,’*  but  did  not  assign  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this.  His  lordship  had  pre¬ 
viously  entertained  a  strong  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  this  would  prove  the 
auspicious  day  3  and  had  several 
times  said  to  captain  Hardy  and 
Dr.  Scott  (chaplain  of  the  ship,  and 
foreign  secretary  to  the  commander 
in  chief,  whose  intimate  friendship 
he  enjoyed,)  “  the  21st  of  October 
\Vill  be  our  day.” 

“  The  wind  was  now  from  the 
west  3  but  the  breezes  were  very 
light,  with  a  long  heavy  swell  run¬ 
ning.  The  signal  being  made  for 
bearing  down  upon  the  enemy  in 
two  lines,  the  British  fleet  set  all 
possible  sail.  The  lee  line,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirteen  ships,  was  led  by 
admiral  Collingwood  in  the  ItoyaT 
Sovereign  3  and  the  weather  lihe, 
composed  of  fourteen  ships,  by  the 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Victory. 
His  lordship  had  ascended  the  poop, 
to  have  a  better  view  of  both  lines  of 
the  British  fleet  3  and  wrhile  there, 
gave  particular  directions  for  taking 
down  from  his  cabin  the  different 
fixtures,  and  for  being  very  careful 
in  removing  the  portrait  of  lady 
Hamilton  :  “  Take  care  of  my 

guardian  angel,”  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  persons  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  this  business.  Immediately 
after  this  he  quitted  the  poop,  and 
retired  to  his  cabin  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  :  where  he  committed  to  pa* 
per  the  following  short  but  devout 
and  fervent  ejaculation,  which  must 
be  universally  admired  as  truly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Christian  hero,  and 
the  codicil  to ‘his  will,  which  fol¬ 
lows  it : 

“  JViay  the  great  God  whom  X 
f‘  worship,  grant  to  my  country, 
H  y  and 
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e<  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in 
te  general,  a  great  and  glorious  vic- 
tory  ;  and  may  no  misconduct  in 
any  one  tarnish  it,  and  may  hu- 
tr  manity  after  victory  be  the  predo- 
(C  minant  feature  in  the  British  fleet ! 
sc  For  myself  individually,  I  commit 
tc  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me  ; 
tffand  may  His  blessing  alight  on 
my  endeavours  for  serving  my 
<e  country  faithfully  !  To  Him  I  re- 
“  sign  myself,  and  the  jiust  cause 
iC  which  is  entrusted  to  me  to  de- 
fc  fend.  Amen,  Amen,  Amen.*’ 

ec  October  21st,  1805.  Then  in  sight 
of  the  Combined  Fleets  of  France 
and,  Spain,  distant,  about  ten  miles. 

“  Whereas  the  eminent  services  ©f 
(<  Emma  Hamilton,  widow  of  the 
“  right  hon.  sir  William  Hamilton,. 
(e  have  been  of  the  very  greatest  ser- 
*(  vice  to  my  king  and  country,  to> 
<(  my  knowledge,  without  ever  re- 
ceiving  any  reward  from  either 
“  our  king  or  country  : 

i(  First,  that  she  obtained  the 
u  king  of  Spain’s  letter,  in  1796,  to 
<f  his  brother  the  king  of  Naples, 
f‘  acquainting  him  of  his  intention 
“  to  declare  war  against  England  j 
<c  from  which  letter  the  ministry 
te  sent  out  orders  to  the  then  sir 
tc  John  Jervis,  to  strike  a  stroke  if 
<c  opportunity  offered,  against  either 
cf  thearsenals  of  Spain  or  hej,  ffeets: 
<c  that  neither  of  these  was  done,  is 
not  the  fault  of  lady  Hamilton  ; 
<s  the  opportunity  might  have  been 
“  offered  : 

(<  Secondly  :  the  British  fleet  un- 
der  my  command  could  never 
<(  have  returned  the  second  time  to 
((  Egypt,  had  not  lady  Hamilton’s 
“  influence  with  the  queen  of  Na- 
pies  caused  letters  to  be  wrote  to 
the  governor  of  Syracuse,  that  he 
u  was  to  encourage  the  fleets  bein^ 
((  supplied  with  every  thing,  should 


(( they  put  into  any  port  in  Sicily. 
**  We  put  into  Syracuse,  and  re- 
Cm-  eeived  every  supply  j  went  to 
“  Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  French 
“  fleet : 

-  Could  I  have  rewarded  these 
“  services,  1  would  not  now  call 
u  upon  my  country  ;  but  as  that  has 
a  not  been  in  my  power,  I  leava 
Emma  lady  Hamilton  therefore  a 
“  legacy  to  my  king  and  eouutry,  that 
<e  they  will  give  her  an  ample  pro- 
“■  vision  to  maintain  her  rank  in 
life. 

I  also  leave,  to  the  beneficence 
of  my  country  my  adopted  daugh— 
ter,  H'oratio  Nelson  Thompson ; 
<e  and  I  desire  she-will  use  in  future 
f  f  the  name  of  Nelson  only, 

((  These- are  the  only  favours  I  ask. 
fC  of  my  king  and  country,  at  this 
moment  when  I  am  going  to  fight 
their  battle*  May  God  bless  rny 
u  king  and  country,  and  all  those  I 
ee  hold  dear  !  My  relations  it  is  need- 
“  less-  to  mention  :  they  will  of 
“  course  be  amply  provided  for. 

t(  Nelson  and  Bronte* 
“  Witness,  Henry  Blackwood, 
T.  M.  Hard.y.’* 

The  prayer  and  codicil  were  both 
written  with  his  lordship’s  own  hand, 
within  three  hours  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  engagement. 

A$  the  Victory  drew  near  to  tire 
enemy,  his  lordship,  accompanied 
by  captain  Hardy,  and  the  captains 
of  the  four  frigates  (Euryalus,  Naiad, 
Sirius,,  and  Phmbe)  who  had  been 
called  on  board  by  signal  to  receive 
instructions,  visited  the  different 
decks  of  the  ship.  He  addressed 
the  crew  at  their  several  quarters, 
admonishing  them  against  firing  a 
single  shot  without  being  bare  of 
their  object and  expressed  himself 
to  the  officers  highly  satisfied  with 
the' arrangements  made  at  their  re¬ 
spective  stations. 
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It  was  now  plainly  perceived  by 
all  on  board  the  Victory,  that  from 
the  very  compact  line  which  the  ene¬ 
my  had  formed,  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  one  great  effort  to 
recover  in  some  measure  their  long 
lost  naval  reputation.  They  wore  in 
succession  about  twenty  minutes  past 
seven  o’clock  ;  and  stood  on  the  lar¬ 
board  tack,  with  their  heads  toward 
Cadiz.  They  kept  a  good  deal  of 
sail  set ;  steering  about  two  points 
from  the  wind,  with  top-sails  shiver¬ 
ing.  Their  van  w?as  particularly 
closed,  having  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dada  and  the  Bucentaur  the  ninth 
and  tenth  ships,  the  latter  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  admiral  Villeneuve  :  but  as 
the  admirals  of  the  combined  fleets 
declined  shewing  their  flags  till  the 
heat  of  the  battle  was  over,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  ships  wras  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  by  her  hav¬ 
ing  four  decks ;  and  lord  Nelson 
ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered  for 
her  bow. 

Several  officers  of  the  ship  now 
communicated  to  each  other  their 
sentiments  of  anxiety  for  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  personal  safety,  to  which  every 
other  consideration  seemed  to  give 
wray.  Indeed  all  were  confident  of 
gaining  a  glorious  victory,  but  the 
apprehensions  for  his  lordship  were 
great  and  general  j  and  the  surgeon 
made  known  to  Doctor  Scott  his 
fears  that  his  lordship  w'ould  be  made 
the  object  of  the  enemy’s  marksmen, 
and  his  desire  that  he  might  be  en¬ 
treated  by  somebody  to  cover  the 
stars  on  his  coat  with  a  handkerchief. 
Doctor  Scott  and  Mr.  Scott  (public 
secretary)  both  observed,  however, 
that  such  a  request  would  have  no 
effect,  as  they  knew  his  lordship’s 
sentiments  on  the  subject  so  well, 
that  they  were  sure  he  would  be 
highly  displeased  with  whoever 
should  take  the  liberty  of  recom¬ 
mend  mg  any  change  in  his  dress  on 
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this  account :  and  when  the  surgeon 
declared  to  Mr.  Scott  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  sick-report  for  the  day, 
to  submit  his  sentiments  to  the  ad¬ 
miral,  Mr.  Scott  replied,  “  take  care, 
doctor,  what  you  are  about ;  I  would 
not  be  the  man  to  mention  such  a 
matter  to  him.”  The  surgeon  not¬ 
withstanding  persisted  in  his  design, 
and  remained  on  deck  to  find  a  pro¬ 
per  opportunity  for  addressing  his 
lordship ;  but  this  never  occurred, 
as  his  lordship  continued  occupied 
with  the  captains  of  the  frigates  (to 
whom  he  was  explaining  his  inten¬ 
tions  respecting  the  services  they 
wrere  to  perform  during  the  battle) 
till  a  short  time  before  the  enemy 
opened  their  fire  on  the  Royal  So¬ 
vereign,  when  lord  Nelson  ordered 
all  persons  not  stationed  on  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  or  poop  to  repair  to  their 
proper  quarters ;  and  the  surgeon, 
much  concerned  at  this  disappoint¬ 
ment,  retired  from  the  deck  writh 
several  other  officers. 

The  boats  on  the  quarters  of 
the  ship  being  found  in  the  way  of 
the  guns,  wrere  now  lowered  down, 
and  towred  astern.  Captain  Black¬ 
wood,  of  the  Euryalus,  remained  on 
board  the  Victory  till  a  few  minutes 
before  the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon 
her.  He  represented  to  his  lord- 
ship,  that  his  Bag-ship  would  be 
singled  out  and  much  pressed  by 
the  enemy ;  and  suggested  the  propri¬ 
ety  therefore  of  permitting  one  or 
two  ships  of  his  line  to  go  ahead  of 
the  Victory,  and  lead  her  into  ac¬ 
tion,  which  might  be  the  means  of 
drawing  in  some  measure  the  ene¬ 
my’s  attention  from  her.  To  this 
lord  Nelson  assented,  and  at  half 
past  nine  o’clock  he  ordered  the  Te- 
meraire  and  Leviathan  by  signal  (the 
former  of  which  ships,  being  close 
to  the  Victory,  was  hailed  by  his 
lordship)  to  go  ahead  for  that  pur- 
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pose  ;  but  from  the  light  breeze 
that  prevailed  they  were  unable, 
notwithstanding  their  Utmost  efforts, 
to  attain  their  intended  stations. 
Captain  Blackwood  foresaw  that  this 
would  be  the  case  $  and  as  the  Vic¬ 
tory  still  continued  to  carry  all  her 
sailj  he  wished  captain  Hardy  to  ac¬ 
quaint  his  lordship,  that  unless  her 
sail  was  in  some  degree  shortened, 
the  two  ships  just  mentioned  could 
not  succeed  in  getting  ahead  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  enemy rs  line  being  forc¬ 
ed  ;  this  however,  captain  Hardy 
declined  doing,  as  he  conceived  his 
lordship’s  ardour  to  get  into  battle 
would  on  no  account  suffer  such  a 
measure. 

About  half  an  hour  before  the 
enemy  opened  their  tire,  the  memo¬ 
rable  telegraphic  signal  was  made, 
that  <c  England  expects  every  man 
will  do  his  duty,’*  which  was  spread 
and  received  throughout  the  fleet 
with  enthusiasm.  It  is  impossible 
adequately  to  describe  by  any  lan¬ 
guage  the  lively  emotions  excited 
in  the  crew  of  the  Victory  when 
this  propitious  communication  was 
made  known  to  them  :  confidence 
and  resolution  were  strongly  pour- 
trayed  in  the  countenance  of  all  ; 
and  the  sentiment  generally  express¬ 
ed  to  each  other  was,  that  they 
would  prove  to  their  country  that 
day,  how  well  British  seamen  could 
“  do  their  duty”  when  led  to  battle 
by  their  revered  admiral.  The  sig¬ 
nal  was  afterwards  made  to  “  pre¬ 
pare  to  anchor  after  the  close  of  the 
day  and  union-jacks  were  hoisted 
at  the  fore-top-mast  and  top-gallant 
.stays  of  each  ship,  to  serve  as  a  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  enemy’s,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  orders  previously  is¬ 
sued  by  the  commander- in -chief. 
By  his  lordship’s  directions  also,  the 
different  divisions  of  the  fleet  hoist¬ 
ed  the  St.  George’s  or  white  ensign, 
being  the  colours  of  the  comman¬ 


der-in-chief  :  this  was  done  to  jbre* 
vent  confusion  from  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle,  through  a  variety  of 
national  flags. 

“  The  Royal  Sovereign  now  made 
the  signal  by  telegraph,  that  “  the 
enemy’s  commander-in-chief  was 
in  a  frigate.”  This  mistake  arose 
from  one  of  their  frigates  making 
many  signals.  Lord  Nelson  order¬ 
ed  bis  line  to  be  steered  about  two 
points  more  to  the  northward  than 
that  of  the  second  in  command,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  enemy’s  van  to  the  port 
of  Cadiz;  which  was  the  reason  of 
the  three  leading  ships  of  admiral 
Collingwood’s  line  being  engaged 
with  the  enemy  previously  to  those 
of  the  commander-in-chief’s  line. 

“  The  enemy  began  to  fire  on 
the  Royal  Sovereign  at  thirty  mi¬ 
nutes  past  eleven  o’clock :  in  ten 
minutes  after  which  she  got  under 
the  stern  of  the  St.  Anna,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  fire  on  her.  Lieutenant 
Pasco,  signal  officer  of  the  Victory, 
was  heard  to  say,  while  looking 
through  his  glass,,  there  is  a  top¬ 
gallant-yard  gone.”  His  lordship 
eagerly  asked,  “  whose  top-gallant- 
yard  is  that  gone  ?  Is  it  the  Royal 
Sovereign’s  ?”  and  on  being  answer¬ 
ed  by  Lieutenant  Pasco  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  that  it  was  the  enemy's, 
he  smiled,  and  said  :  “  Collingwood 
is  doing  well.” 

(t  At  fifty  minutes  past  eleven  the 
enemy  opened  their  fire  on  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  They  shewed  great 
coolness  in  the  commencement  of: 
the  battle  5  for  as  the  Victory  ap-* 
proached  their  line,  their  ships  ly¬ 
ing  immediately  ahead  of  her  and 
across  her  bows,  fired  only  one  gu». 
at  a  time,  to  ascertain  whether  she 
was  yet  within  their  range.  This 
was  frequently  repeated  by  eight  or 
nine  of  their  ships,  till  at  length  a 
shot  passed  through  the  Victory’s 
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main-top-gallant  sail  5  the  hole  in 
which  being  discovered  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  immediately  opened  their 
broadsides,  supporting  an  awful  and 
tremendous  fire.  In  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  Mr.  Scott,  public 
secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  while 
in  conversation  with  captain  Hardy. 
Lord  Nelson  being  then  near  them, 
captain  Adair  of  the  marines,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  seaman,  endea¬ 
voured  to  remove  the  body  from  his 
lordship’s  sight ;  but  he  had  already 
observed  the  fall  of  his  secretary ; 
and  now  said  with  anxiety,  is  that 
poor  Scott  that  is  gone  ?”  and  on  be¬ 
ing  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
captain  Adair,  he  replied,  poor 
fellow  !” 

“  Lord  Nelson  and  captain  Hardy 
walked  the  quarter-deck  in  conver¬ 
sation  for  some  time  after  this,  while 
the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  rak- 
ing  fire.  A  double-headed  shot 
struck  one  of  the  parties  of  marines 
drawn  up  on  the  poop,  and  killed 
eight  of  them  ;  when  his  lordship, 
perceiving  this,  ordered  captain 
Adair  to  disperse  his  men  round  the 
ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so 
much  from  being  together.  In  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  a  shot  struck 
the  fore-brace-bits  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and  passed  between  lord  Nel¬ 
son  and  captain  Hardy  ;  a  splinter 
from  the  bits  bruising  captain  Har¬ 
dy’s  foot,  and  tearing  the  buckle 
from  his  shoe.  They  both  instant¬ 
ly  stopped  ;  and  wrere  observed  by 
the  officers  on  deck  to  survey  each 
other  with  inquiring  looks,  each 
supposing  the  other  to  be  wounded. 
His  lordship  then  smiled,  and  said, 
<f  this  is  too  warm  work.  Hardy, 
to  last  long  and  declared  that 
“  through  all  the  battles  he  had  been 
in,  he  had  never  witnessed  more 
Sool  courage  than  was  displayed  by 


the  Victory’s  crew  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.” 

The  Victory  by  this  time,  having 
approached  close  to  the  enemy’s  van, 
had  suffered  very  severely  without 
firing  a  single  gun  :  she  had  lost 
about  twenty  men  killed,  and  had 
about  thirty  wounded.  Her  mizen- 
topmast,  and  all  her  studding-sails 
and  their  booms,  on  both  sides  were 
shot  away  ;  the  enemy’s  fire  being 
chiefly  directed  at  her  rigging,  with 
a  view  to  disable  her  before  she  could 
close  with  them.  At  four  minutes 
past  twelve  o’clock  she  opened  her 
fire,  from  both  sides  of  her  decks, 
upon  the  enemy  ;  when  captain 
Hardy  represented  to  his  lordship, 
that  it  appeared  impracticable  to 
pass  the  enemy’s  line  without  going 
on  board  some  of  their  ships.”  Lord 
Nelson  answered,  “  I  cannot  help 
it ,  it  does  not  signify  which  we  run 
on  board  of ;  go  on  board  which 
you  please  :  take  your  choice.” 

At  twenty-minutes  past  twelve 
the  tiller-ropes  being  shot  away,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  the  master,  was  ordered 
below  to  get  the  helm  put  to  port  3 
which  being  done,  the  Victory  was 
soon  run  on  board  the  Iledoutable 
of  seventy-four  guns.  On  coming 
a  long-si  do  and  nearly  on  hoard  ot 
her,  that  ship  fired  her  broadside  into 
the  Victory,  and  immediately  let 
down  her  lower-deck  ports  j  which, 
as  has  been  since  learnt,  was  done  to 
prevent  her  from  being  boarded 
through  them  by  the  Victory’s  crew. 
She  never  fired  a  great  gun  after 
this  single  broadside.  A  few  mw 
nutes  after  this,  the  Temeraire  fell 
likewise  on  board  of  the  Redoutable, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Victory  ? 
having  also  an  enenyVs  ship,  said  to 
be  La  Fougueux,  on  board  of  her  on 
the  other  side  s  so  that  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unprecedented  circuiTH 
stance  occurred  here,  of  four  ships 
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of  the  line  being  on  board  of  eacji 
other  in  the  heat  of  battle  ;  forming 
as  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had  been 
moored  together,  their  heads  lying 
all  the  same  way.  The  Temeraire, 
as  was  just  before  mentioned,  was 
between  the  Redoutable  and  La 
Fougueux.  The  Redoutable  com¬ 
menced  a  heavy  fire  of  musquetry 
from  the  tops,  which  was  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  with  de¬ 
structive  effect  to  the  Victory’s  crew : 
her  great  guns  however  being  silent, 
it  was  supposed  at  different  times 
that  she  had  surrendered ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
Victory  twice  ceased  firing  upon 
her,  by  orders  transmitted  from  the 
quarter-deck. 

“  At  this  period,  scarcely  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  Victory  escaped  unhurt 
who  was  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
musketry  ;  but  there  were  frequent 
huzzas  and  cheers  heard  from  be¬ 
tween  the  decks,  in  token  of  the 
surrender  of  different  of  the  enemy’s 
ships.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept 
up  from  both  sides  of  the  Victory  ; 
her  larboard  guns  played  upon  the 
Santissima  Trinidada  and  the  Bucen- 
taur  ;  and  the  starboard  guns  of  the 
middle  and  lower  decks  were  de¬ 
pressed,  and  fired  with  a  diminished 
charge  of  powder,  and  three  shot 
each,  into  the  Redoutable.  This 
mode  of  firing  was  adopted  by  lieu¬ 
tenants  Williams,  King,  Yule,  and 
Brown,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the 
Temeraire’ s  suffering  from  the  Vic¬ 
tory’s  shot  passing  through  the  Re¬ 
doutable  ;  which  must  have  been 
the  case  if  the  usual  quantity  of 
powder,  and  the  common  elevation 
had  been  given  to  the  guns.  A  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  in  this  situation, 
which  shewed  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the 
officers  and  men  stationed  on  the 
lower  deck  of  the  Victory.  When 
the  guns  on  this  deck  were  run  out. 


their  muzzles  came  into  contact 
with  the  Redoutable’s  side  ;  and 
consequently  at  every  discharge 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  ene¬ 
my  would  take  fire,  and  both  the 
Victory  and  the  Temeraire  be  in¬ 
volved  in  her  flames.  Here  then 
was  seen  the  astonishing  spectacle  of 
the  fireman  of  each  gun  standing 
ready  with  a  bucket  full  of  water, 
which,  as  soon  as  his  gun  was  dis¬ 
charged,  he  dashed  into  the  enemy 
through  the  holes  made  in  her  side 
by  the  shot. 

f<  It  was  from  this  ship  (the  Re¬ 
doutable)  that  lord  Nelson  received 
his  mortal  wound.  About  fifteen 
minutes  past  one  o’clock,  which  was 
in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he 
was  walking  the  middle  of  the 
quarter-deck  with  captain  Hardy, 
and  in  the  act  of  turning  near  the 
hatchway  with  his  face  towards  the 
stern  of  the  Victory,  when  the  fatal 
ball  was  fired  from  the  enemy's  mi- 
zen-top;  which,  from  the  situation 
of  the  two  ships  (lying  on  board  of 
each  other),  was  brought  just  abaft, 
and  rather  below, the  Victory’s  main- 
yard,  and  of  course  not  more  than 
fifteen  yards  distant  from  that  part 
of  the  deck  where  his  lordship  stood. 
The  ball  struck  the  epaulette  on  his 
left  shoulder,  and  penetrated  his 
chest.  He  fell  with  his  face  on  the 
deck.  Captain  Hardy,  who  was  on 
his  right  (the  side  furthest  from  the 
enemy)  and  advanced  some  steps 
before  his  lordship,  on  turning 
round,  saw  the  serjeant  -major 
(Seeker)  of  marines  with  two  sea¬ 
men  raising  him  from  the  deck  ; 
where  he  had  fallen  on  the  same 
spot  on  which,  a  little  before,  his 
secretary  had  breathed  his  last,  with 
whose  blood  his  lordship’s  clothes 
were  much  soiled.  Captain  Hardy  ex  ¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  he  was  not  severely 
wounded  ;  to  which  the  gallant  chief 
replied :  (<  they  have  done  for  me 
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at  last.  Hardy.’’ — “  I  hope  not,” 
answered  captain  Hardy.  “  Yes,*’ 
replied  his  lordship  ;  “  my  back¬ 
bone  is  shot  through.’3' 

Captain  Hardy  ordered  the  sea¬ 
men  to  carry  the  admiral  to  the 
cockpit ;  and  now  two  incidents 
occurred  strikingly  characteristic  of 
this  great  man,  and  strongly  marked 
that  energy  and  reflection  which  in 
his  heroic  mind  rose  superior  even 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
his  present  awful  condition.  While 
the  men  were  carrying  him  down 
the  ladder  from  the  middle  deck, 
his  lordship  observed  that  the  tiller- 
topes  were  not  yet  replaced ;  and 
desired  one  of  the  midshipmen  sta¬ 
tioned  there  to  go  upon  the  quarter¬ 
deck  and  remind  captain  Hardy  of 
that  circumstance,  and  request  that 
new  ones  should  be  immediately 
rove.  Having  delivered  this  order, 
he  took  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket  and  covered  his  face  with  it, 
that  he  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
cockpit  at  this  crisis  unnoticed  by 
the  crew. 

“  Several  wounded  officers,  and 
about  forty  men,  were  likewise  car¬ 
ried  to  the  surgeon  for  assistance 
jpsf  at  tpis  time?  and  some  others 
had  breathed  their  last  during  their 
conveyance  below.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  lieutenant  William  Andrew 
Ram,  and  Mr.  Whipple,  captain’s 
clerk.  The  surgeon  had  just  exa¬ 
mined  these  two  officers,  and  found 
that  they  were  dead,  when  his  at¬ 
tention  was  arrested  by  several  of 
the  wounded  calling  to  him,  Mr. 
Beatty,  lord  Nelson  is  here:  Mr. 
Beatty,  the  admiral  is  wounded.” 
The  surgeon  now,  on  looking  round, 
jaw  the  handkerchief  fall  from  his 
lordship’s 'face  j  when  the  stars  on 
his  coat,  which  also  had  been  cover¬ 
ed  by  it,  appeared.  Mr.  Burke  the 
purser,  and  the  surgeon,  ran  imme¬ 
diately  to  the.  assistance  of  his  lord- 
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ship,  and  took  him  from  the  arms  of 
the  seamen  who  had  carried  him  be¬ 
low.  In  conveying  him  to  one  of 
the  midshipmen’s  births,  they  stum¬ 
bled,  but  recovered  themselves  with¬ 
out  falling.  Lord  Nelson  then  in¬ 
quired  who  were  supporting  him  : 
and  when  the  surgeon  informed 
him,  his  lordship  replied,  “  ah,  Mr, 
Beatty  \  you  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
1  have  but  a  short  time  to  live  :  my 
back  is  shot  through.”  The  surgeon 
said,  “  he  hoped  the  wound  was  not 
so  dangerous  as  his  lordship  ima¬ 
gined,  and  that  he  might  still  sur¬ 
vive  long  to  enjoy  his  glorious  vic¬ 
tory.”  The  reverend  Dr.  Scott, 
who  had  been  absent  in  another  part 
of  the  cockpit,  administering  le¬ 
monade  to  the  wounded,  now  came 
instantly  to  his  lordship  j  and  in  the 
anguish  of  grief  wrung  his  hands, 
and  said  :  tf  Alas,  Beatty,  how  pre^ 
phetic  you  were  !”  alluding  to  the 
apprehensions  expressed  by  the  sur¬ 
geon  for  his  lordship's  safety  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  battle. 

“  His  lordship  was  laid  upon  a 
bedx  stripped  ot  his  clothes,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  sheet.  While  this  was 
effecting,  he  said  to  Dr.  Scott, 
“  Doctor,  I  told  you  so.  Doctor,  I 
am  gone  3”  and  after  a  short  pause, 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  have 
to  leave  lady  Hamilton,  and  my 
adopted  daughter  Horatio,  as  a  le¬ 
gacy  to  my  country.”  The  surgeon 
then  examined  the  wound,  assuring 
his  lordship  that  he  would  not  put 
him  to  much  pain  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  course  of  the  ball  j 
which  he  soon  found  had  penetrated 
deep  into  the  chest,  and  had  probably 
lodged  in  the  spine.  This  being  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  lordship,  lie  replied, 
“  he  was  confident  his  back  was  shot 
through.”  The  back  was  then  ex¬ 
amined  externally,  but  without  any 
injury  being  perceived j  on  which 
his  lordship  w’as  requested  by  the 
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furgeon  to  make  him  acquainted 
■with  all  his  sensations.  He  replied, 
that  “  he  felt  a  gush  of  blood  every 
minute  within  his  breast :  that  he 
had  no  feeling  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  body :  and  that  his  breathing 
was  difficult,  and  attended  with  very 
severe  pain  about  that,  part  of  the 
spine  where  he  was  confident  that 
the  ball  had  struck 3  for/’  said  he, 
(( I  felt  it  break  my  back.”  These 
symptoms,  but  more  particularly  the 
gush  of  blood  which  his  lordship 
complained  of,  together  with  the 
state  of  his  pulse,  indicated  to  the 
surgeon  the  hopeless  situation  of  the 
case  ;  but  till  after  the  victory  was 
ascertained  and  announced  to  his 
lordship,  the  true  nature  of  his 
wound  was  concealed  by  the  surgeon 
from  all  on  board  except  only  capi¬ 
ta  in  Hardy,  Doctor  Scott,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wes- 
temburg,  the  assistant  surgeons. 

(<  The  Victory’s  crew  cheered 
whenever  they  observed  an  enemy’s 
ship  surrender.  On  one  of  these  oc^ 
casions,  lord  Nelson  anxiously  in¬ 
quired  what  was  the  cause  of  it  3 
when  lieutenant  Pasco,  who  lay 
wounded  at  some  distance  from  his 
lordship,  raised  himself  up,  and  t&ld 
him  that  another  ship  had  struck, 
which  appeared  to  give  him  much 
satisfaction.  He  now  felt  an  ardent 
thirst  3  and  frequently  called  for 
drink,  and  to  be  fanned  with  paper, 
making  use  of  these  words :  “fan, 
Ian,”  and  “  drink,  drink.”  This  he 
continued  to  repeat,  when  he  wish¬ 
ed  for  drink  or  the  refreshment  of 
cool  air,  till  a  very  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  expired.  Lemonade,  and 
wine  and  water,  were  given  to  him 
occasionally.  He  evinced  great  so¬ 
licitude  for  the  event  of  the  battle, 
and  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  friend 
captain  Plardy.  Doctor  Scott  and 
Mr.  Burke  used  every  argument 
they  could  suggest  to  relieve  his  an¬ 


xiety.  Mr.  Burke  told  him  ff  the 
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enemy  were  decisively  defeated, 
and  that  he  hoped  his  lordship 
would  still  live  to  be  himself  the 
bearer  of  the  joyful  tidings  to  his 
country.’’  He  replied,  “  it  is  non¬ 
sense,  Mr.  Burke,  to  suppose  I  can 
live  :  my  sufferings  are  great,  hut 
they  wrill  all  be  soon  over.”  Doctor 
Scott  entreated  his  lordship  “  not  to 
despair  of  living,”  and  said  “  he 
trusted  thatDivine  Providence  would 
restore  him  once  more  to  his  dear 
country  and  friends.” — “  Ah,  doc¬ 
tor  !”  replied  his  lordship,  “  it  is  all 
over  3  it  is  all  over.” 

“  Many  messages  were  sent  to 
captain  Hardy  by  the  surgeon,  re-? 
questing  his  attendance  on  his  lord-? 
ship  :  who  became  impatient  to  see 
him,  and  often  exclaimed  :  “  will 
no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  ?  He 
must  be  killed :  he  is  surely  de¬ 
stroyed.”  The  captain’s  aid-de? 
camp,  Mr.  Bulkley,  now  came  be¬ 
low,  and  stated  that  “circumstances 
respecting  the  fleet  required  captain 
Hardy’s  presence  on  deck,  but  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  first 
favourable  moment  to  visit  his  lord- 
ship.”  O11  hearing  him  deliver  this 
message  to  the  surgeon,  his  lordship 
inquired  who  had  brought  it.  Mr. 
Burke  answered,  “  it  is  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley,  my  lord.”— “  It  is  his  voice,” 
replied  his  lordship  :  he  then  said 
to  the  young  gentleman,  “  remem-, 
her  me  to  your  father.” 

“  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  how-* 
ever  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  his 
lordship’s  being  wounded,  before 
captain  Hardy’s  first  subsequent  in¬ 
terview  with  him  3  the  particulars 
of  which  are  nearly  as  follow.  They 
shook  hands  affectionately,  and  lord 
Nelson  said  :  “  well,  Hardy,  how 
goes  the  battle  ?  How  goes  the  day 
with  us  >”— “  Very  well,  my  lord,” 
replied  captain  Hardy  :  “  we  have 
got  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  enemy’s 
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ships  in  our  possession ;  but  five  of 
their  van  have  tacked,  and  shew  an 
intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the 
Victory.  I  have  therefore  called 
two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round 
us,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving; 
them  a  drubbing  I  hope,”  said 
his  lordship,  “  none  of  our  ships 
have  struck,  Hardy, No,  my 
lord,'5  replied  captain  Hardy ;  “  there 
is  no  fear  of  that.”  Lord  Nelson 
then  said  r  “  I  am  a  dead  man.  Har¬ 
dy.  I  am  going  fast :  it  will  be  all 
over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer 
to  me.  Fray  k*t  my  dear  lady  Ha¬ 
milton  have  my  hair,  and  all  other 
things  belonging  to  me.”  Mr.  Burke 
was  about  to  withdraw  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  conversation  ; 
but  his  lordship,  perceiving  his  in¬ 
tention,  desired  he  would  remain. 
Captain  Hardy  observed,  that  “  he 
hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could  yet  hold  out 
some  prospect  of  life.”— “  Oh ! 
no,”  answered  his  lordship ;  “  it  is 
impossible.  My  back  is  shot  through. 
Beatty  will  tell  you  so.”  Captain 
Hardy  then  returned  on  deck,  and 
at  parting  shook  hands  again  with 
his  revered  friend  and  commander. 

“  His  lordship  now  requested  the 
surgeon,  who  had  been  previously 
absent  a  short  time  attending  Mr. 
Rivers,  to  return  to  the  wounded, 
and  give  his  assistance  to  such  of 
them  as  he  could  be  useful  to  ; 
“dor,”  said  he,  “you  can  do  nothing 
for  me.”  The  surgeon  assured  him 
that  the  assistant  surgeons  were  do¬ 
ing  every  thing  that  could  be  effect¬ 
ed  for  those  unfortunate  men  ;  but 
on  his  lordship’s  several  times  repeat¬ 
ing  his  injunctions  to  that  purpose, 
he  left  him  surrounded  by  Doctor 
Scott,  Mr.  Burke,  and  two  of  his 
lordship’s  domestics.  After  the  sur¬ 
geon  had  been  absent  a  few  minutes 


attending  lieutenants  Feake  and 
Reeves  of  the  marines,  who  were 
wounded,  he  was  called  by  Doctor 
Scott  to  his  lordship,  who  said : 
“  Ah,  Mr.  Beatty !  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  say,  what  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
before,  that  all  power  of  motion  and 
feeling  below  my  breast  are  gone 
and  you,7’ continued  he,  “  very  well 
know  I  can  live  but  a  short  time.” 
The  emphatic  manner  in  which  he 
pronounced  these  last  words,  left  no 
doubt  in  the  surgeon’s  mind,  that  he 
adverted  to  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  some  months  before  received  a 
mortal  injury  of  the  spine  on  board 
the  Victory,  and  had  laboured  under 
similar  privations  of  sense  and  mus¬ 
cular  motion.  The  case  had  made 
a  great  impression  on  lord  Nelson  : 
he  was  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of 
such  symptoms,  which  was  accord* 
ingly  explained  to  him  j  and  lie  now 
appeared  to  apply  the  situation  and 
fate  of  this  man  to  himself.  The 
surgeon  answered,  “  my  lord,  you 
told  me  so  before  :Y  but  lie  now  ex¬ 
amined  the  extremities,  to  ascertain 
the  fact ;  when  his  lordship  said, 
“  Ah,  Beatty  !  I  am  too  certain  of 
it;  Scott  and  Buike  have  tried  it  al¬ 
ready.  You  know  I  am  gone.”  The 
surgeon  replied  :  “  my  lord,  unhap¬ 
pily  for  our  country,  nothing  can  be 
done  for  you  and  having  made 
this  declaration  he  was  so  much  af¬ 
fected,  that  he  turned  round  and 
withdrew  a  few  steps  to  conceal  his 
emotions.  His  lordship  said,  “  I 
know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in 
my  breast,”  putting  his  hand  on  his. 
left  side,  which  tells  me  I  am  gone.” 
Drink  was  recommended  liberally, 
and  Doctor  Scott  and  Mr.  Burke 
fanned  him  with  paper.  He  often 
exclaimed,  “  God  be  praised,  I  have 
done  my  duty.” 
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*<  /AN  my  first  arrival  at  Venice 

'V  from  Vienna,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  countess  Attems,  This 
lady,  who  was  daughter  to  baron 
Herbert  (the  emperor’s  minister  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte),  lived  at  Venice 
with  her  husband.  To  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  a  love  of  the  arts,  she  unitr 
cd  an  amiableness  of  character  of 
which  I  soon  experienced  the  ad¬ 
vantage  as  she  did  me  the  honour 
of  admitting  me  to  her  company. 
I  had  heard  much  of  the  acquired 
and  personal  accomplishments  of 
Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  sister  to  the 
countess  j  but  during  the  whole  time 
that  I  had  lived  in  that  city  (live 
months),  I  had  not  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
her. 

“  Mrs.  Smith  being  obliged  to 
abandon  the  severer  climates  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany,  had  come  to 
Venice,  where  she  had  at  this  period 
resided  above  a  twelvemonth.  The 
very  strict  regimen  which  she  fol¬ 
lowed  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  prevented  her  from  frequent¬ 
ing  the  society  of  the  Venetians  j 
and  when  the  French  entered,  being 
anxious  to  avail  herself  still  further 
of  the  pure  air  of  Italy  (which  was 
judged  t^e  most  effectual  remedy 
towards  her  re-establishment),  she 
requested  to  be  informed  by  general 
Lauriston,  whether  she  could  flatter 
herself  with  being  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  stay  at  Venice  in  security, 
ahd  wi  thout  having  to  fear  subjection 
to  the  measures  of  a  hostile  power. 
The  general,  in  reply,  not  only  as¬ 
sured  her  of  her  personal  safety. 


and  promised  that  she  should  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  in  the  way  of 
arrest,  or  orders  to  depart,  but  sup* 
plied  her  with  a  passport  to  enable 
her  to  quit  Venice  whenever  she 
pleased.  Such  promises  and  assur¬ 
ances  coujd  not  leave  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Smith,  nor  cause 
her  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  resolv¬ 
ing  to  protract  her  stay,  together 
with  that  of  her  two  infant  children, 
Sidney  and  Edward, 

*f  It  was  at  the  theatre  of  San 
Samuel,  that  I  bad  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  Mrs.  Smith,  by 
her  sister  j  and  two  months  elapsed 
before  I  saw  her  again.  The  incle¬ 
mency  of  winter  now  fled  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  spring  ;  mild  and  serene 
days  succeeded  those  of  frost  and 
snow  j  and  Mrs.  Smith,  no  longer 
fearful  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  on  her  weark  consti¬ 
tution,  began  to  visit  her  sister. 
That  young  lady’a  versatility  of  ta¬ 
lent  shone  conspicuously  in  every 
pursuit ;  she  happily  added  to  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  several  languages, 
a  most  livelv  imagination  :  and  to 
her  natural  disposition,  which  was 
extremely  pleasant,  she  joined  a 
vast  degree  of  refined  wit.  Her 
sister’s  parties  of  course  grew  still 
more  agreeable  and  interesting  by 
such  an  acquisition. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  my  situation 
was  far  from  being  satisfactory  :  the 
time  passed  away,  but  I  continued 
to  remain  uncertain  of  my  destiny. 
The  dull  monotony  into  which  Ve¬ 
nice  had  fallen,  oppressed  my  spirits 
to  a  degree  that  made  me  weary  of 
an  existence  which  appeared  to  pro- 
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mise  no  future  source  of  felicity  : 
though  I  spent  many  of  my  hours  in 
the  company  of  baron  Villetti  (a 
friend  of  the  countess  Attems)  and 
Mrs.  Smith  ;  availing  myself  of  the 
society  of  these  ladies,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  exercising  myself  with  them  in 
the  fine  arts,  particularly  music,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  respite 
from  melancholy  and  anxiety. 

I  felt,  however,  the  want  of 
some  stimulus  to  rouse  me  from  the 
torpor  that  gained  upon  me  ;  and 
waited  impatiently  for  such  a  favour¬ 
able  turn  of  fate,  in  order  to  recover 
my  wonted  spirit  of  activity.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  I  experienced 
this  impulse,  in  the  project  of  re¬ 
lieving  from  the  cruel  fangs  of  the 
enemy  an  innocent  victim,  and  two 
children,  doomed  to  pass  their  days 
in  captivity,  or  perhaps  to  see  their 
mother  fail  a  sacrifice  even  in  her 
indisposed  state.  My  resolution 
was  soon  fixed  :  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  when  such  objects 
appeared  before  a  man  of  feeling. 
It  pointed  out  to  me  at  once  both 
the  path  for  flying  from  the  enemy, 
and  for  arriving  at  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  sovereign.  My  heart  glo\v- 
ed  at  the  thought  of  being  able  to 
render  an  essential  service  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  belonging  to  the  British 
pation. 

Though  Mrs.  Smith  had  receiv¬ 
ed  the  French  c-eneral’s  word  of 
honour  for  her  security,  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  no  molestation  whatever 
should  be  offered  to  her  during  her 
stay  at  Venice  5  though  she  was 
provided  with  a  passport  to  be  used 
whenever  she  might  choose  to  de¬ 
part,  and  was  now  residing  at  Ve¬ 
nice  under  the  confidence  which 
she  had  placed  in  the  French  gene¬ 
ral’s  promise  ;  &he  received,  on  the 
10th_of  April,  an  order  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  police. 

<s  Op  her  attending  according  to 
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the  summons,  she  was  declared  to 
be  under  arrest  as  a  French  prison¬ 
er;  and  received  an  order  to  de¬ 
part  within  a  week  for  the  city  of 
Bassano,  the  place  fixed  upon  by  the 
government  for  her  to  remain  at. 
She  demanded  to  know  the  reason 
for  which  she  was  thus  treated  ; 
and  was  answered  :  c<  Your  coun¬ 
try,  and  your  name.”  Now  her 
native  country  was  not  England  $ 
and  as  to  her  name,  the  assurances 
which  she  had  received,  and  the 
passport  granted  to  her,  under  the 
same  name,  ought  to  have  served  as 
ample  securities  against  any  such 
conduct.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
however  could}  have  no  weight  with 
subordinate  officers,  who  only  exe¬ 
cuted  the  commands  of  their  superi¬ 
ors. 

f<r  Still  I  flattered  myself  that 
these  considerations,  if  represented 
to  Monsieur  Lagarde  (who  presided 
over  the  police),  might  prevent  him 
from  putting  his  orders  into  effect , 
but  neither  these,  nor  the  friendly 
interference  of  many  persons  of  the 
first  infipence,  were  sufficient  to 
produce  the  smallest  favourable  al¬ 
teration. 

<f  Mrs.  Smith  herself  applied  per¬ 
sonally  to  Monsieur  Lagarde  ;  and 
expressed  her  astonishment  at  being 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war  as  an 
Englishwoman,  though  her  birth¬ 
place  was  Constantinople,  and  that 
of  her  parents  was  Vienna  :  besides 
that  no  pretext  of  this  sort  could 
reasonably  deprive  her  of  liberty  in 
opposition  to  general  Lauriston’s 
word  of  honour,  and  his  passport,' 
upon  the  security  of  which ‘she  had 
formed  the  resolution  to  remain  at 
Venice  after  the  entrance  of  the 
French  troops  into  that  city.  She 
added  that,  placing  the  firmest  con¬ 
fidence  in  these  promises,  she  never 
could  have  been  induced  to  suspec 
the  possibility  of  such  a  breaeu  Of' 

faith, 
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faith,  which  was  even  an  act  of 
violence.  She  little  imagined  that 
the  permission  to  remain  unmolest¬ 
ed,  could  be  altered  into  a  subse¬ 
quent  arrest  that  declared  her  a  pri¬ 
soner  ;  thus  changing  a  liberal  and 
friendly  favour  into  a  means  for  the 
better  surprising  her  with  an  armed 
force,  and  exposing  her  to  hostile 
treatment.  All  these  arguments 
were  advanced  in  vain  to  this  man, 
who  had  received  positive  directions 
for  bis  conduct  in  this  respect.  He 
answered,  that  her  arrest  was  amply 
justified  by  the  name  alone  of 
Smith,  of  which  she  could  not  di¬ 
vest  herself  ;  and  her  being  the  sis¬ 
ter-in-law  of  sir  Sidney,  and  wife  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  placed  her  in 
a  situation  that  precluded  any  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  order  of  imprisonment. 
Surely  such  a  pretext  requires  no 
remark  to  prove  its  palpable  insigni¬ 
ficance  :  nor  could  any  thing  be 
more  ridiculous  than  thus  to  wage 
war  against  a  name,  on  the  ground 
of  its  connection  with  a  brave  admi¬ 
ral  and  a  zealous  diplomatist ;  or 
harder  than  this  lady’s  captivity, 
afflicted  as  she  then  was  with  a  se¬ 
vere  illness ! 

“  In  the  mean  time  Lagarde, 
unwilling  to  acquaint  her  with  the 
fa te  which  was  determined  upon  for 
her,,  pretended  to  permit  her  to 
choose  any  city  to  reside  in  except 
Venice  ;  alleging,  that  the  chief 
motive  for  sending  her  away  from 
a  maritime  place  arose  from  a  de¬ 
sire  in  the  government,  that  no  sus¬ 
picion  might  take  place  of  her  hold- 
t..jng  a  correspondence  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Thus  those  intrepid  warriors 
w  ho  brave  the  thunder  of  heaven 
itself;  who  sneer  at  the  coalesced 
efforts  of  united  nations  however 
powerful ;  are  afraid  of  allowing  an 
Englishwoman  to  reside  at  a  sea-port 
town,  as  she  might  give  intelligence  to 
^heiv  brave  enemy,  the  only  one  capa¬ 


ble  of  effectually  opposing  them  ! 
Those  generous  sons  of  war,  who  at 
the  battle  of  Ulm  set  the  very  gene¬ 
ral  free  after  having  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  token 
of  their  ineffable  contempt  for  their 
foes,  use  -the  utmost  rigour,  and 
adopt  the  most  illiberal  measures, 
towards  this  individual,  as  well  as 
others  belonging  to  a  nation  whose 
recent  trophies  bear  the  names  of 
the  Nile,  Acre,  Trafalgar,  and 
Maida. 

“  Mrs.  Smith  confided  in  the 
minister’s  offer  to  mitigate  her  fate 
so  far  as  to  permit  her  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  climate 
at  no  great  distance  from  Venice, 
which  would  facilitate  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  sister  frequently.  In  i 
compliance  with  her  request,  she 
was  allowed  ten  days  before  her  de¬ 
parture,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
her  concerns,  and  fixing  on  the  • 
place  of  her  future  residence.  She 
went  with  me  to  visit  the  neigh-* 
bouring  towns;  and  having  fixed 
on  Padua  for  her  abode,  she  let  the 
police  know  this,  that  her  passport  i 
might  be  made  for  that  place  :  but . 
the  hext  day,  instead  of  receiving  it, 
she  met  a  soldier  in  her  apartments, , 
who  came  to  announce  that  by  order 
of  the  government  he  was  placed 
there  to  guard  her  person  wherever 
she  went ;  and  that  he  was  answer- 
able  for  her  during  her  stay  at  Ve¬ 
nice.  This  naturally  excited  her 
suspicions  as  to  what  might  ensue  ; 
and  she  in  consequence  again  soli¬ 
cited  the  police  for  the  passport,  six 
days  having  expired  of  the  ten.  Far 
from  refusing  it,  they  promised  to 
let  her  have  it  immediately;  and 
this,  in  a  measure,  eased  her  mind. 

“  The  arrest  of  her  person  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  Venetians  ;  and 
on  its  being  mentioned  in  several 
French  circles,  the  real  destiny  of 
Mrs.  Smith  was  discovered  by  the 
.  *  ’  undisguised 
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Undisguised  hints  of  some  of  the 
French  officers.  I  was  one  evening 
at  the  gaming-saloons  of  the  Phenix 
theatre,  the  great  resort  of  people  of 
fashion,  when  a  female  friend  of 
mine,  a  Venetian,  ex-noble,  asked 
me  whether  I  had  heard  of  the  un¬ 
happy  fate  reserved  for  Mrs.  Smith. 
I  answered,  that  I  knew  she  was  to 
reside  at  Padua  in  future,  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  3  but  my  friend  mysteriously 
replied,  that  Lagarde  had  received 
instructions  to  send  her  to  Valen¬ 
ciennes.  I  shuddered  at  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  considered  for  some 
hours  whether  I  ought  to  inform 
Mrs.  Smith  of  it  or  not  5  however, 
imagining  that  though  it  might 
cause  a  disagreeable  surprise,  it 
would  prepare  her  against  the  im¬ 
mediate  consternation  that  such  an 
event  wrould  produce  if  abruptly  im 
timated,  I  resolved  on  letting  her 
know  what  I  had  heard.  Countess 
Attems  also  discovered  something 
similar  3  but  the  police  continuing 
to  promise  the  passport  to  Padua  for 
the  next  day  with  certainty,  we 
were  led  to  believe  the  report  to  be 
unfounded-  The  next  day  passed 
however  without  bringing  any  pass¬ 
port  5  and  in  the  evening,  while  we 
were  at  the  house  of  Madame  At¬ 
tems,  extremely  uneasy  on  account 
of  this  delay,  and  anxious  to  know 
what  would  happen,  (as  on  such 
occasions  people  exert  their  sagacity 
in  conjecture  and  consultation,)  we 
brought  forward  all  our  stock  of  in¬ 
formation  and  hypothesis,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
every  event.  But  about  ten  o’clock 
that  night,  the  arrival  of  a  serjeant, 
accompanied  by  three  gendarmes, 
dissipated  our  suspense :  he  arrested 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith, 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
drench ;  and  conducted  her  with 
-him,  followed  by  the  other  soldiers. 
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to  her  lodgings.  She  there  received 
orders  not  to  quit  her  chamber;  tor 
the  inforcement.  of  which  the  gen¬ 
darmes  were  posted  outside  the 
door. 

“  The  most  infamous  assassin  or 
traitor  could  not  have  been  more 
rigidly  watched,  or  surrounded  by 
stricter  guards,  than  was  this  un¬ 
happy  lady.  If  she  had  conspired 
against  the  French  government*  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  per¬ 
secute  her  with  more  acrimony  3 
considering  her  distressed  situation, 
borne  down  as  she  was  by  an  illness 
that  menaced  her  life.  The  con¬ 
fidence  which  she  had  placed  in  the 
enemy’s  promise  of  security  was  her 
only  fault  3  no  stain  of  culpability 
appeared  even  to  the  French,  except 
her  connection  with  a  name  synony¬ 
mous  of  patriotic  attachment-  This 
proceeding  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
feelings  of  every  person,  however  dis¬ 
interested,  and  inspire  horror  at  see¬ 
ing  such  treatment  offered  to  a 
young  and  delicate  female.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  commiseration 
arising  at  the  sight  of  even  the  guilty 
when  brought  to  punishment,  what 
must  our  sentiments  be,  on  behold¬ 
ing  the  innocent  and  helpless  victim 
dragged  to  the  altar  of  revenge  ! 
We  should  surely  endeavour  to 
snatch  it  from  its  persecutors. 

“  I  now  for  the  first  time  found 
myself  agitated  by  a  tumult  of  the 
most  vehement  feelings,  affecting 
my  soul  far  beyond  the  usual  senti¬ 
ments  of  sorrow  or  compassion. 
My  imagination  at  times  was  in¬ 
flamed  in  a  degree  that  gave  me  the 
keenest  anguish  ;  and  1  shrunk  with 
horror  at  the  condition  of  a  lady, 
who  far  from  her  husband,  her  mo¬ 
ther,  and  her  other  friends,  was  left 
destitute  of  even  a  hope  of  relief 
A  desire  of  rendering  myself  ser¬ 
viceable  to  her,  filled  my  bosom. 

The  precise  reason  of  all  this 
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rigour,  however,  was  still  unknown  j 
and  as  two  days  yet  remained  be¬ 
fore  her  departure  from  Venice  was 
to  take  place,  Mrs.  Smith  requested 
leave  to  speak  with  the  minister, 
that  she  miifflt  receive  further  infor- 
mation  respecting  her  fate.  La- 
garde  granted  this,  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  shew  her  prince  Eu¬ 
gene’s  order,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor ;  which  specified,  that 
within  forty-eight  hours  she  must 
depart  from  Venice,  to  be  sent  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  the  fortress  ©f 
Valenciennes,  under  the  escort  of 
gend’armes.  Every  argument  or 
entreaty  in  her  behalf  was  entirely 
useless  :  the  will  of  those  who  im¬ 
posed  such  orders  was  not  to  be  ap¬ 
pealed  from.  Sentiments  of  pity 
too  were  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
the  natural  difficulty  arising  from 
her  impaired  state  of  health,  seemed 
only  to  stimulate  Monsieur  Lagarde 
towards  accelerating  the  execution 
of  his  commission. 

te  It  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  Mrs.  Smith,  having  thus 
learnt  the  real  state  of  things,  re¬ 
turned  to  her  apartments.:  where 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  with 
two  friends  more,  besides  myself, 
waited  ^  and  who  were  the  only 
persons  that  appeared  to  condole 
with  her  in  her  present  afflicting 
situation.  The  countess  gave  way 
to  her  grief,  and  shed  tears  in  abun¬ 
dance,  at  finding  they  must  soon 
part  :  she  was  unable  to  support  the 
idea  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  being  consign¬ 
ed  to  a  French  prison,  or  perhaps 
even  to  worse  evils ;  and  offered  to 
participate  in  all  the  sufferings  of 
her  captivity.  Embracing  her,  she 
said  :  “  I  will  go  with  you  to  Va¬ 
lenciennes,  to  alleviate  the  sorrows 
of  confinement,  and  remain  always 
with  you,  to  partake  of  all  your 
misfortunes.”  Her  other  friends 
eudeavoured  to  console  her,  bv  re¬ 


presenting  milder  prospects  of  futu¬ 
rity  :  they  advised  her  to  demand 
justice  and  compassion  from  the 
prince  at  Milan,  and  to  write  to  her 
mother  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  release.  But  all  this  could  give 
her  little  comfort :  she  alone  felt 
even  now  all  the  pain  of  her  situa¬ 
tion  ;  she  anticipated  all  the  danger 
incident  to  her  fate,  and  laboured 
under  an  awful  presentiment  of  fu¬ 
ture  events.  Yet  superior  to  all 
this,  and  endued  with  fortitude  suf¬ 
ficient  to  repel  the  terror  of  impend¬ 
ing  evils,  she  roused  the  couiage  of 
her  weeping  friends  ;  nor  once  ap¬ 
peared  shaken,  till  her  lovely  infants 
came  running  to  her  arms,  to  ask 
their  mamma  why  she  was  so  dulL 
While  impressing  kisses  on  them, 
she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of 
their  subjection  to  imprisonment, 
by  her  blind  reliance  on  the  promis¬ 
es  of  the  enemy.  She  wished,  by 
any  sacrifice,  to  preserve  them  from 
such  a  situation :  but  how  was  this 
to  be  done ;  and  who  was  able  to 
help  her  by  saving  them  ?  In  evi¬ 
dent  anguish,  she  looked  round  oil 
each  of  us  for  relief,  and  in  mourn¬ 
ful  silence  her  eyes  explained  her 
supplication  to  us  all  :  her  mater¬ 
nal  affection  begged  for  succour, 
and  her  mind  for  advice.  At  this 
distressing  moment,  I  felt  myself 
quite  oppressed  by  a  variety  of  sen¬ 
sations  :  unable  to  endure  such  a 
scene  any  longer,  I  left  the  room, 
and  ran  to  shut  myself  in  my  own, 
where  I  could  reflect  on  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  affording 
her  my  assistance  ;  with  more  cool¬ 
ness,  and  without  being  distracted 
by  the  sight  of  their  tears  and  af¬ 
fliction. 

As  a  loyal  subject  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  by  whose  government  and 
laws  I  was  preserved,  and  my  pro¬ 
perty  secured,  I  was  bound  to  quit 
a  place  under  the  controul  of  the 
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enemies  of  my  country  3  nor  was  I 
then  insensible  how  much  it  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  protection  and  alliance 
of  England.  I  knew  well  that  the 
security  of  our  walls,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  provinces,  arose  from 
the  formidable  interposition  of  Bri¬ 
tons  in  our  behalf :  and  that  my 
country  was  defended  by  the  aid 
alone  of  that  mighty  nation,  from 
the  hurricane  that  overthrew  and 
shook  so  many  thrones.  I  consider¬ 
ed  what  would  have  been  the  dangers 
of  Sicily,  if  the  invincible  British 
Bag  had  not  cooled  the  ardour  of 
those  who  had  menaced  that  island. 
Ought  X  not  therefore,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  that  should  offer,  to  afford 
proof  of  my  gratitude,  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  towards  every  subject  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  friendly  and  protecting 
nation  :  and  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  one  like  Mrs.  S.  Smith,  ha¬ 
rassed,  sickly,  and  forlorn  3  and 
whose  situation  called  aloud  for  the 
friendly  intervention  of  every  man 
of  feeling  and  resolution  ?  X  con¬ 
jectured  that  she  would  perhaps 
have  to  endure  the  most  trying 
hardships,  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  connection  with  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith  :  but  this  was  a  still 
stronger  stimulus  3  for  that  British 
admiral  had  guarded  my  sovereigns 
to  their  throne,  had  exerted  his 
transcendant  courage  and  genius  in 
the  defence  of  my  king  and  country, 
and  in  my  estimation  deserved  eve¬ 
ry  token  of  my  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  Such  reflections  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  incite 
me  to  the  attempt  :  but  they  were 
vastly  strengthened  by  the  deplor¬ 
able  situation  of  this  lady,  in  being 
under  the  necessity  of  either  aban¬ 
doning  her  two  infant  boys  3  or  car¬ 
rying  them  with  her  as  prisoners, 
and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief  or 
justice. 

“  Haying  reflected  on  these  con * 
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siderations,  [  firmly  resolved  on  en¬ 
deavouring  to  rescue  her.  In  this  I 
could  perceive  no  insurmountable 
difficulty,  nor  bring  myself  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  dangers  :  my  determina¬ 
tion  precluded  all  susceptibility  of 
fear  3  and  I  believed  that  fortitude 
and  perseverance  (if  necessary) 
would  ensure  success.  I  thought 
the  best  method  to  adopt  was  a  se- 
cret  flight. 

tf  I  ran  to  Mrs.  Smith  about  six 
in  the  evening,  to  communicate  my 
projects  to  her,  availing  myself  of 
the  moments  when  we  could  not  be 
overheard,  for  this  purpose.  “  Ma¬ 
dam,”  said  I,  “  sensible  as  I  am  of 
the  unhappy  situation  and  the  dis¬ 
tress  that  await  you,  and  conscious 
of  my  duty  to  assist  in  whatever  I 
am  able  any  individual  belonging  to 
the  British  nation,  I  offer  you  all 
the  help  that  is  in  my  power.  Flight 
alone  can  save  you :  X  will  prepare 
and  undertake  it  3  you  shall  second 
me,  and  follow  my  steps.”  Ora 
hearing  these  words,  she  looked  at 
me  with  astonishment.  Forgetful 
®£  her  actual  situation,  she  reprov¬ 
ed  me  even  for  thinking  of  thus 
exposing  my  life  and  liberty.  She 
said,  that  any  such  attempt  would 
be  attended  with  certain  death  3  and 
she  then  represented  the  despair  of 
my  affectionate  parents  at  the  loss  of 
their  son.  “  What  remorse  must  I 
feel,”  continued  she,  “  if  you  were 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy,  who 
must  discover  any  such  plan  !  What 
reproach,  if  you  are  surprised  at  the 
time  without  effecting  any  thing! 
Would  you  not  be  the  object  of 
their  most  cruel  revenge  3  and  could 
I  then  forbear  to  accuse  myself 
bitterly  for  encouraging  such  a  des¬ 
perate  undertaking  r  Should  I  not 
have  reason  to  consider  myself  a 
probable  cause  of  your  ultimate 
end,  if  I  were  to  permit  measures, 
however  generous,  that  are  certain- 
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1 y  neither  prudent  nor  wise  ?  And 
what  hope  can  there  be,  while  I  am 
thus  continually  watched  ?  How 
can  you  expect  success,  when  the 
government  not  only  places  guards 
over  me  in  my  room,  but  will  order 
me  to  be  followed  by  an  armed  force 
wherever  you  go?  It  will  render 
the  police  and  military  force  of  every 
place  through  which  I  shall  have  to 
pass,  responsible  for  my  person.  How 
can  you  therefore  be  so  blind,  when 
sucli  impediments  and  dangers  ob¬ 
viously  present  themselves  ?  Any 
attempt  would  at  best  turn  out  but 
fruitless,  and  very  likely  fatal  to  you 
in  its  consequences.”  All  these  ar¬ 
guments  however  could  not  induce 
me  to  relinquish  my  plan  ;  and  the 
interest  which  she  took  in  my 
personal  security,  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  duty  that  l  conceived 
myself  under  of  saving  her  if  possi¬ 
ble  by  any  means. 

((  I  answered  her,  that  enterprises 
in  general  increase  in  merit,  propor- 
tionably  with  the  dangers  attending 
their  execution  :  that  all  similar  ac¬ 
tions  are  uncertain  as  to  their  posi¬ 
tive  result ;  but  when  attended  with 
success,  their  former  uncertainty 
only  serves  to  proclaim  the  degree 
of  courage  or  sagacity  evinced  by  the 
projector  of  them.  I  expostulated 
with  her  on  the  necessity  which  I 
felt  of  discontinuing  habits  of  life 
that  were  insupportable  any  longer, 
and  that  every  man  ought  to  seek  for 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  honourably  :  that  in  my  own 
opinion  and  feelings,  I  wanted  an 
object  worthy  of  exciting  me  to  be 
useful,  and  rousing  me  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  deed  that  could  re¬ 
flect  honour  on  my  name.  I  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  it  was  my  positive 
duty  to  assist  her  ;  and  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  my  quitting  a  country  be- 
longing  to  the  foes  of  my  sovereign. 


as  well  as  of  the  sanction  of  my  re!a-> 
fives  to  any  attempt  that  rendercv 
me  worthy  of  my  family. 

“  As  to  the  difficulty  of  escaping 
from  the  guards  that  so  watchfully 
surrounded  her,  aild  the  dangers  of 
pursuit  and  surprise,  to  which  she 
alluded,  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
fear  them  3  and  that  I  thought  it  im¬ 
possible  they  could  discover  me. 
“  This,”  said  I,  i(  may  appear  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  Ho  other  words  can  be 
used.  Fear  must  never  intervene  to 
obstruct,  when  prudence  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  deter.  No  man  ought 
ever  to  suppose  himself  either  weak¬ 
er  or  less  capable  than  another.  If 
by  the  mind  alone  we  are  able  to 
transcend  the  usual  sphere  of  human 
capacity,  or  to  sink  to  a  level  with 
the  brute,  why  are  we  to  apprehend 
being  accused  of  vanity  by  the  pre¬ 
judiced  and  obscure  being  who  casts 
his  virulent  aspersions  against  every 
human  action,  whether  virtuously  of 
viciously  directed  ?  Regardless  of 
the  shafts  of  malignity,  let  us  adhere 
to  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  Own 
capacity,  and  not  think  ourselves  less 
sagacious  or  daring  than  the  enemy 
with  whom  we  have  to  contend.  By 
a  base  dereliction  of  our  resources, 
and  confession  of  our  weakness,  we 
afford  him  every  advantage  :  on  the 
contrary,  let  us  imagine  ourselves 
equal  to  victory,  and  success  must 
ensued’ 

“  I  assured  her  that  death  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  man  who 
does  not  fear  it,  than  most  people 
imagine  3  and  finally,  that  my  desire 
could  no  longer  suffer  to  be  rejected 
or  even  opposed*  This  language, 
pronounced  with  a  force  of  empha¬ 
sis  arising  from  the  sentiments  by 
which  I  was  animated,  reduced  her 
to  the  necessity  of  resisting  me  no 
longer  :  I'availed  myself  of  the  mo¬ 
ment, 
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ment,  for  obtaining  her  word  of  ho¬ 
nour  to  second  me  ;  and  insisted  on 
her  keeping  the  secret  to  herself. 

“  These  preliminaries  being  agreed 
upon,  I  commenced  my  plan  by  sav¬ 
ing  the  children  ;  for  as  they  had  not 
been  placed  under  the  immediate 
vigilance  of  the  government,  I  sup¬ 
posed  they  might  be  easily  carried 
»ff  from  Venice.  I  made  no  secret 
of  this  to  the  countess  or  her  friends; 
and  the  same  night  it  was  settled 
that  the  following  day,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  going  to  hear  mass  with 
their  preceptor  at  the  next  church, 
they  were  to  come  to  a  certain  spot 
where  I  was  to  wait  w  ith  a  gondola, 
to  convey  them  to  Mestre,  the  near¬ 
est  city  on  the  terra-firma.  From 
this  place  they  were  to  be  sent  post, 
without  delay,  to  Gratz  ;  where  the 
countess  Strazzoldo,  another  sister 
of  Mrs.  Smith  resided.  At  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  children 
were  with  me.  Ignorant  of  their 
destiny,  they  asked  me  more  than 
once  why  their  mother  did  not  come 
with  them;  and  why  the  soldiers 
were  about  the  house ;  when  they 
were  to  see  mamma  again,  and  why 
they  left  1.4 r  behind  now.  At  every 
step  their  words  drew  tears  from  my 
eyes  ;  reflecting  how  uncertain  the 
period  was  when  they  were  again 
to  meet  her- — perhaps  never.  At 
eleven  o’clock,  Elmaurer  (the  pre¬ 
ceptor)  had  not  returned  from  pre¬ 
paring  the  things  for  the  journey, 
and  the  boat  for  Mestre.  During 
this  interval  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
offering  a  most  agreeable  sight  to  a 
mother  who  must  have  thought  her 
children  gone  several  hours  before, 
but  this  must  take  place  unknown 
to  the  guards.  For  this  purpose  1 
wrote  her  a  note  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  and  told  the  ser¬ 
vant  to  inform  the  centinels  that  it 
was  sent  to  her  by  the  banker  on. 
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money  affairs  :  it  was  to  desire  her 
to  come  tp  a  certain  window,  under 
which  I  should  pass  with  the  boys  in 
a  gondola.  The  servant  succeeded 
in  giving  her  the  paper;  and  I  at 
some  distance  saw  her  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  I  advanced  with  the  gondola, 
and  ordered  the  gondolier  to  stop  at 
a  certain  place ;  and  then  pointed 
to  the  boys,  whom  I  desired  not  to 
speak  a  word.  This  excited  all  the 
violence  of  a  mother’s  feeling,  at  be¬ 
holding  her  darling  children  going 
from  her.  I  perceived  that  she 
wept  bitterly,  and  seemed  much  agi¬ 
tated  ;  and  a  sort  of  convulsive 
transport  under  which  she  appeared 
to  labour,  made  me  apprehend  other 
consequences  that  might  serve  to 
betray  us.  I  therefore  directed  the 
boatman  to  go  on,  thus  breaking  off 
this  affecting  scene;  and  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Mestre,  from  which  place 
the  children  set  off  in  a  post  chaise 
to  Gratz  with  their  preceptor. 

“  Only  twenty-four  hours  now  re¬ 
mained  of  the  time  which  Mrs. 
Smith  had  been  allowed  to  stay  at 
Venice.  The  state  of  that  city,  and 
its  positions,  rendered  her  escape 
totally  impossible  :  it  being  situated 
in  a  body  of  water  five  miles  broad 
at  the  nearest  part ;  and  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  land,  a  space  of  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  was  to  be  travelled  before 
we  could  get  out  of  the  French  do¬ 
minions,  so  that  we  should  have  been 
much  exposed  to  detention.  To  get 
away  by  sea  to  Trieste  was  equally 
difficult,  as  we  were  subject  to  the 
punctual  visit  of  the  guards  posted, 
at  every  outlet ;  and  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  secure  a  large 
boat,  the  master  and  sailors  of  which 
must  in  some  degree  know  the  se¬ 
cret.  In  short,  such  were  the  ob¬ 
stacles,  that  it  would  have  been  folly 
to  attempt  any  thing  at  the  time ; 
and  we  therefore  resolved  on  avail- 
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irsg  ourselves  of  the  first  opportuni¬ 
ty  during  the  journey,  before  we 
should  reach  the  Alps. 

“  It  was  necessaiy  that  I  should 
accompany  Mrs.  Smith  on  the  road. 
Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  her  demand  that  a  friend  might 
be  permitted  to  travel'  with  her  ;  it 
being  very  improper  that  a  lady 
should  undertake  so  long  a  journey 
in  the  company  only  of  gerv^d’armes, 
without  having  any  person  to  con¬ 
verse  with.  Mrs.  Smith  illustrated 
such  an  inconvenience  in  a  vety  able 
letter  to  M.  Lagarde  ;  intreating 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  allow 
me  to  be  her  companion  in  the 
journey,  at  least  as  far  as  Milan. 
During  my  residence  at  Venice  I 
had  formed  an  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  flatter 
myself  that  I  had  several  friends  : 
on  this  occasion  they  were  not  back¬ 
ward  in  giving  the  most  satisfactory 
information  in  my  behalf  to  Mon- 
sieurLagarde,  who  made  some  inqui¬ 
ries  on  the  subject. 

“  He  agreed  to  Mrs.  Smith’s  de¬ 
mand  without  delay  ;  and  gave  me 
at  the  same  time  a  passport  for  Mi¬ 
lan,  to  take  also  a  servant;  but  I 
did  not  wish  any  person  with  me, 
which  might  in  some  measure  ob- 
stiuct  my  plans,  I  sent  my  servant 
to  Bologna  immediately  ;  with  or¬ 
ders  to  wait  forme  there  (with  some 
of  my  effects)  for  about  a  week.  I 
next  wrote  to  my  parents,  informing 
them,  that  as  the  French  troops  were 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  was 
difficult  to  send  letters  to  Sicily, 
and  of  course  they  might  be  some 
time  without  hearing  from  me- 
again. 

“  At  eight  o’clock-  in  the  evening 
we  left  Venice,'  which  had-  been  so 
agreeable  to  me  before,  but  was  now 
grown  quite  odious.  The  calm  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  the  serene 
seemed  favourable  omens  for 


us.  I  could  not  refrain  from  ofteff 
turning  my  eyes  on  the  stupendous- 
edifices  of  that  rich  and  magnificent? 
city,  from  whence  I  was  departing 
perhaps  never  to  return.  I  called  to- 
mind  the  happiness  which  I  had  en¬ 
joyed  during  my  stay  there  ;  and 
from  my  dubious  anticipations  of 
futurity,  my  imagination- fluctuated 
to  the  recollection  of  the  charming 
amusements  of  Venice,  embellished 
by  the  peculiar  hilarity  and  civility 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  most  gay  and 
splendid  city  of  Italy.  Its  prospect, 
as  it  retired  from'  my  sight,  left  on 
my  mind  an  impression  of  attach¬ 
ment  which  cart  never  be  obliter-* 
ated. 

% 

**  Countess  Attems,  her  husband, 
the  prince  Parr,  and  baron  Viletti,- 
accompanied  Mrs.  Smith  in  their 
gondolas  as  far  as  Fusina,  the  first 
landing-place,  five  miles  from  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  but  the  approach  of  night  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  return.  The  amiable 
countess  could  not  resolve  on  finally 
leaving  her  sister;  or  abandoning  her 
a  Victim  to  the  sufferings  that  now 
gathered  round  her.-  They  embraced 
each  other  :■  a  thousand  kisses,  and 
promises  of  eternal  affection  were 
interchanged  :  they  vowed  to  live 
ynder  the  same  roof,  in  whatever 
place  Mrs.  Smith  should  be  taken 
to.  Tears  were  a  welcome  resource, 
sighs  were  necessary  :  the  instant- 
that  should  again  unite  them  was 
their  only  consolation,  and  that  of 
parting  -was  the  most-  poignant  of 
their  torments.  I  embraced  my 
friend  Viletti ;  but  the  soldiers  los¬ 
ing  patience  at  this  lengthened 
scene  ofdistress,  ordered  our  gondo^ 
Hers  to  put  off ;  and  we  proceeded 
on  our  way  to  Padua,  in  the  deepest 
affliction. 

**  We  sailed  up  the  Brenta  till 
midnight ;  but  when  we  had  reach-^ 
ed  Dolo,  an  impetuous  north-west 
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gale",  accompanied  by  heavy  showers, 
stopped  ,the  course  of  our  gondola. 
The  locks  which  from  time  to  time 
occur  in  this  river  being  shut,  we 
Were  obliged  to  wait  hi  out  fra  it' 
Bark,  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  till  day-light  appeared.  As 
we  could  not  proceed  by  water  to 
Padua,  we  engaged  a  vetturd  (or 
carriage),  into  which  we  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  two  soldiers,  under  whose  care 
Mrs.  Smith  was  left :  two  more  fol¬ 
lowed  us  oil  horseback. 

She  had  received  rio  directions 
to  present  herself  to  the  Colonel  of 
the  chasseurs ,  and  therefore  on  our 
arrival  at  Padua,  drove  to  the  Paris 
hotel,  where  she  remained  With  her 
maid  to  take  some  rest  after  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  her  journey,  while  I  went 
to  the  colonel  to  inform  him  that  I 
Was  with  Mrs.  Smith.  Count 
Ghizzalo,  the  commandant  of  the 
gen-d'armefie ,  offended  that  this 
prisoner  had  hot  come  to  him  her¬ 
self  immediately,  With  that  tribute 
cf  submission  which  he  arrogantly 
expected,  ordered  rne  to  teH  Mrs. 
Smith  to  wait  on  him  before  she  en¬ 
gaged  any  apartment  at  the  inn  ; 
but  altering  his  mirid,  he  conde¬ 
scended  to  let  her  remain  where  she 
Was.  He  asked  me  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  I  was  with  the  prisoner  ;  and 
when  he  understood  that  my  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  continue  the  journey  in 
her  company  as  far  as  Milan,  he 
said  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  her  farther  than  Padua ;  as 
no  person  was  permitted  to  be  with 
prisoners  under  the  vigilance  of  go¬ 
vernment.  (f  Return  to  Mrs.  Smith,” 
said  he,  <f  and  in  an  hour  I  shall 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
her.” 

<c  I  went  instantly  to  acquaint  her 
with  this  obstacle,  which  threatened 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
our  plan  :  and  advised  her  to  write 
to  Monsieur  Lagarde^  begging  that 


he  would  be  pleased  to  authorise  the 
commandant  to  let  me  continue  with 
her.  Count  Ghizzalo  came  to  Mrs. 
Smith  afterwards  :  he  soon  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  her  neglecting  to 
appear  before  him  and  then  in¬ 
formed  her,  that  he  could  not  per¬ 
mit  her  to  go  forward  in  company 
with  a  man  whom  he  knew  nothing 
of,  and  who  might  in  some  measure 
embarrass  the  custody  of  her  person ; 
and  that  lie  would  not  suffer  it,  as 
the  strictest  care  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  of  her.  Mrs.  Smith  answered: 
“  This  person,  whom  you  know  no¬ 
thing  of,  must  go  with  me  to  Milan, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  itself.  Which  will  fully 
confirmed,  if  you  write  to  the  mini¬ 
ster  of  the  police  at  Venice.”  Ghiz¬ 
zalo,  contrary  to  his  wish,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  consult  the  government* 
and  wait  for  an  answer,  which  de¬ 
tained  us  two  days  at  Padua. 

ft  I  endeavoured  to  render  Mrs. 
Smith’s  situation  here  as  easy  as  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  peculiar  dulness 
@f  the  city,  would  adniit.  I  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  M.  Bellotto,  who  po¬ 
litely  used  every  attention  suitable 
to  a  man  of  his  excellent  education  * 
and  count  Zigno  :  and  count  Ghiz¬ 
zalo  even  permitted  her  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  followed  however  by  a 
guard  ;  so  that  this  short  stay  was 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 

ec  At  last  the  permission  of  the 
police  at  Venice  arrived  ;  and  we 
proceeded  on  the  27th  of  April,  ac¬ 
companied  by  three  gen-d'armes  who 
were  to  continue  all  the  journey 
with  us.  The  colonel  himself  ac¬ 
companied  us  as  far  as  Vicenza,  and 
returned  to  Padua  the  next  day. 

“  One  gen-cL'arnie  sat  with  us  in 
the  carriage,  and  the  two  others  fol¬ 
lowed  on  horseback.  The  fellow  in 
the  carriage  wished  to  occupy  my 
attention  with  the  history  of  his. 
crimes,  which  he  recited  as  noble 
/  2  trophies 
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trophies  of  his  revenge.  lie  appear¬ 
ed  certain  of  persuading  me  that  re¬ 
venge  was  suited  to  the  character  ot 
a  man  of  feeling:  that  to  plunge 
his  steel  into  the  body  of  whoever 
refused  to  agree  to  his  desires,  was 
an  act  worthy  of  every  lofty  mind  : 
that  his  fellow-creature  gasping  his 
last  from  wounds  indicted  by  him, 
was  the  most  pleasing  spectacle  to 
him  ;  as  it  afforded  him  a  proof  ot 
his  own  strength,  and  of  the  other’s 
weakness  :  that  the  sight  of  blood 
and  carnage  was  so  habitual  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  remain  long  with¬ 
out  enjoying  it.  A  legacy,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  which  his  brother  had  dis¬ 
puted  with  him,  had  kindled  in  his 
bosom  the  desire  of  murdering  that 
brother;  and  he  expressed  with  the 
greatest  energy,  how  useful  it  would 
be  to  humanity,  if  he  were  only 
permitted  to  put  to  death  all  priests 
and  monks.  But  while  this  wretch, 
who  thirsted  for  human  blood,  con¬ 
tinued  his  blustering-  thus,  I  sat 
deeply  engaged  in  reflecting  on  the 
means  of  bafffuig  his  vigilance  ;  and 
all  this  stupid  bravado  directed  to 
me,  of  course  I  smiled  at.  in  silent 
contempt.  As  we  entered  Verona 
in  the  evening,  he  pointed  to  a  spot 
where  he  said  he  once  murdered  his 
comrade;  but  regardless  of  all  this, 
I  determined  that  in  this  very  city  I 
would  attempt  Mrs.  Smith’s  escape. 

“  X  considered  this  to  be  the  tit- 
test  place,  as  I  Battered  myself  with 
the  assistance  of  some  friends  whom 
X  expected  to  meet  here  according  to 
appointment,  but  I  w\is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  deceived,  for  they  had  set  out  the 
same  morning  for  Milan.  I  had 
still  the  hope  of  receiving  the  aid  of 
one  of  my  most  intimate  Venetian 
friends,  who  was  at  this  time  to  come 
to  his  country  house  (which  was 
only  two  posts  from  Verona),  on 
purpose  to  help  me.  1  had  imparted 
the  secret  to  him,  and  desired  him 


to  meet  me  at  a  certain  place  in 
Verona  that  night.  We  had  agreed 
that  Mrs.  Smith,  on  first  escaping, 
was  to  take  shelter  at  his  seat,  and 
to  remain  concealed  therefor  a  short 
time,  whence,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
country  dress,  she  could  have  easily 
reached. the  imperial  dominions  by 
secret  paths,  as  they  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  Verona.  To  settle 
our  measures  still  better,  I  wrote 
him  a  few  lines,  and  sent  it  by  ex¬ 
press,  desiring  to  receive  an  answer 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  told  him 
to  repair  to  Verona ;  where,  in  the 
most  solitary  place,  he  would  find 
me  exactly  at  midnight,  as  he  was 
already  informed. 

I  went  punctually  to  the  spot ; 
and  there  did  I  stand,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre, 
during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  even 
previous  to  the  appointed  hour.  At 
length  twelve  o’clock  struck  ;  yet 
the  awful  silence  still  continued  : 
nor  could  I  hear  the  step  of  any  one 
approaching.  After  waiting  some 
time  in  vain,  I  ran  to  the  post-house 
to  inquire  for  the  young  man  by 
whom  1  expected  the  answer  ;  but 
ou  passing  by  the  Piazza  dell  Erbe, 
a  man  came  up  to  me,  and  stopped 
me,  without  speaking  a  word.  I 
instantly  presented  a  loaded  pistol  at 
him,  winch  caused  him  to  take  to  his 
heels  ;  but  not  a  syllable  was  utter¬ 
ed  on  ei  ther  side.  I  could  not  ima¬ 
gine  what  this  meant,  1’he  man 
had  not  yet  returned  with  an  an¬ 
swer,  and  I  thought  of  returning  to 
the  amphitheatre,  in  hopes  that  lie 
might  be  waiting  there  ;  but  it  was 
to  no  purpose.  Two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  had  struck,  when,  tired  of 
looking  for  him,  I  returned  to  the 
inn  ;  desirous  to  ease  Mrs.  Smith’s 
mind  from  the  agitation  and  suspense 
in  which  she  naturally  was,  by  ac¬ 
quainting  her  with  my  ill  success  : 
but  her  room  wa?  aiii rounded  by  the 
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gen- d' at  flies',  and  I  was  denied  ad¬ 
mission  to  her  at  such  an  hour. 

“  The  same  day,  before  I  went  to 
See  her,  I  tried  again  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  messenger  whom  I  so 
anxiously  expected.  He  at  last  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  letter  from  my  friend  ; 
in  which,  after  the  usual  silly  com¬ 
pliments,  he  expressed  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  his  coming  to  Verona,  on 
account  of  business  that  kept  him  at 
home.  This  weak  man,  resembling, 
both  in  character  and  principles,  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  was  terrihed  at  the  thought 
of  incurring  the  smallest  risk  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  or  exposing  his  inte¬ 
rest,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  aid 
to  the  unhappy,  and  participating  in 
the  glorious  claims  of  friendship. 

“  With  what  facility  do  men  use 
the  most  generous  expressions  of 
friendship,  and  make  professions  of 
attachment  ;  but  how  seldom  do 
they  fulfil  them  !  He  who  declares 
himself  a  friend  at.  the  festive  board, 
in  assemblies  of  pleasure,  or  at  the 
gaming  table,  rarely  considers  him¬ 
self  bound  to  act  as  such,  and  hardly 
ever  do  his  actions  agree  with  his 
words.  The  answer  of  this  Venetian 
nobleman,  whom  I  thought  my 
friend,  convinced  me  that  no  further 
help  could  be  expected  than  my 
own  ;  and  even,  instead  of  the  for* 
mer,  I  had  reason  to  expect  treach¬ 
ery.  Whoever  finds  himself  iiaca* 
pable  of  conducting  an  enterprise 
alone,  is  unworthy  of  success.  Every 
man’s  best  friend  in  the  end  is  him¬ 
self;  and  his  best  help  his  own  sa¬ 
gacity  and  fortitude,  when  excited 
by  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  rec¬ 
titude. 

“  I  did  not  wish  however  that 
Mrs.  Smith  should  remain  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  I  went  to 
shew  her  the  letter.  She  expressed 
her  fear  that  no  means  could  be 
devised  for  escaping ;  but  when  1 


communicated  to  her  the  stratagem 
which  was  to  be  effected  that  even¬ 
ing,  she  recovered  her  hopes  again. 

“  I  had  marked  a  cave  that  was 
near  the  Adige,  as  the  place  in  which 
we  were  to  hide  ourselves,  after  ab¬ 
sconding  during  the  night  *  and  had 
prepared  a  small  postchaise  for  our 
departure  in  the  morning  eaily  5 
but  the  gen-d'amhes  told  us  t hey 
wished  to  proceed  on  -the  journey",, 
as  no  mote  than  two  days  repose 
was  granted. 

“  That  dav  Mrs.  Smith  was  ill 
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with  a  slight  fever,  and  I  went  in 
search  of  a  physician  to  testify  the 
lady's  state  of  heal  th,  and  thus  pre* 
vent  her  from  being  forced  to  conti¬ 
nue  travelling  for  the  day.  Doctor 
Daibene,  after  visiting  Mrs.  Smith, 
attested  on  paper  the  nature  of  her 
complaint,  which  procured  us  the 
delay  of  another  day.  The  conver¬ 
sation  of  this  man  was  of  great  use 
to  us,  as  it  prevented  11s  from  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing  at  Verona, 
sihce  we  should  have  been  inevitably 
stopped  at  the  gates.  I  never  dis¬ 
closed  any  part  of  the  secret  to  doc¬ 
tor  Daibene  in  the  course  of  my  in¬ 
quiries  :  yet  he  informed  us,  that 
this  being  a  place  d'armes,  or  fortifi¬ 
ed  city,  the  gates  were  closed  every 
night  till  sun-rise ;  and  he  also  in¬ 
formed  us  of  the  extreme  caution 
that  was  used  with  regard  to  the 
passports  of  every  person  leaving  the 
city.  When  1  had  first  planned  our 
flight  by  the  assistance  of  my  friend, 
1  had  overlooked ’this  essential  point: 
and  now,  perceiving  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  success,  i  renounced  every 
idea  of  attempting  any  further  step 
at  Verona  •,  so  we  departed  fur 
Brescia  on  the  first  of  May. 

“  On  the  road,  I  observed  the  va¬ 
rious  aspects  of  the  country  between 
Verona  and  Brescia  :  and  when  we 
drew  near  Pescbiera,  I  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage,  op  pretence  of  draw- 
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ing  a  sketch  of  the  view  of  the  lake 
di  Garde ;  but  in  reality  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  information  re¬ 
specting  the  different  interior  roads 
thereabout,  as  I  conjectured  that 
from  thence  to  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol  the  distance  was  inconsider¬ 
able.  I  made  several  inquiries  op 
this  subject,  and  discovered  the  dif¬ 
ferent  roads  :  I  found  that  Peschiera 
was  so  situated  as(  to  oblige  us  to 
pass  Brescia  on  our  way  toRiva,  the 
nearest  village  to  the  Tyrolese  con¬ 
fines.  I  continued  my  way  on  foot  ; 
inquiring  which  was  the  nearest 
place  to  Brescia,  and  the  most  con¬ 
venient  for  passing  the  lake;  and 
was  in  general  answered  Salo,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  least  distance  from  Brescia, 
and  nearest  to  the  Tyrol.  Thus  in¬ 
structed,  I  returned  to  the  carriage ; 
and  shewed  Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  pre^> 
sence  of  the  soldier,  my  drawing  of 
the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  and  of  the 
adjoining  hill  by  which  j.t  was 
shaded. 

Count  Attems  had  promised  to 
overtake  us  at  Milan,  and  go  with 
Mrs.  Smith  to  Valenciennes.  This 
gentleman  however  came  up  with 
us  a  little  before  we  reached  Brescia, 
having  obtained  leave  from  colonel 
Ghizzalo  to  follow  Mrs.  Smith.  We 
were  cautious  in  keeping  our  secret 
from  count  Attems  ;  as  we  reflected 
on  the  danger  of  his  person,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  family,  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  confiscation  of  his  property  by 
the  government :  but  at  the  same 
time  we  intended  to  prevent  his  situ¬ 
ation  from  being  such  as  might  raise 
suspicions  of  his  concern  in  the 
plot. 

“  The  same  day  (the  first  of  May) 
we  entered  Brescia ;  where  I  had  irre¬ 
vocably  determined  to  execute  Mrs. 
Smith’s  deli verance(it  being  the  near¬ 
est  place  tq  a  neutral  territory),  and 
to  fly  from  the  dominions  of  the  new 
kpig  qf  Italy.  For  this  purpose,  be¬ 


fore  engaging  the  inn  at  which  sha 
was  to  rest  the  two  days  allowed,  I 
ran  to  examine  the  windows  of  the 
different  inns,  and  see  of  what 
height  they  were  from  the  ground  $ 
but  they  all  resembled  each  other  so 
much  in  construction  and  elevation, 
that  we  remained  at  the  one  at  which 
we  had  stopped  y/ith  th e  gen-  d' armes. 
A  room  was  appointed  for  Mrs. 
Smith,  fifty  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
the  gen-d’ajmes  took  the  room  ad¬ 
joining  to  hers,  leaving  the  corre¬ 
sponding  door  half  open,  according 
t,o  their  custom  ;  count  Attems  had 
the  room  beyond  the  soldiery,  sq 
that  all  secret  communication  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  sister-in-law 
Was  precluded;  apd  I  contented 
myself  with  3  mean  apartment  in 
another  part  of  the  house. 

“  r£h“  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  we  arrived,  and  the  presence 
of  the  count,  who  had  brought  many 
letters  for  Mrs.  Smith,  prevented 
me  from  concerting  with  her  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  I  wished 
to  visit  Salo,  and  eptapipe  its  po¬ 
sition  and  police;  and  also  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  of  the  rules  observ¬ 
ed  at  the  gates  of  Brescia  in  passing. 
For  this  purpose,  and  while  the  po¬ 
lice  of  Brescia  yet  remained  ignorant 
of  my  arrival  with  Mrs.  Smith,  | 
went  early  the  next  morning  to  get 
my  passport  signed  for  the  Tyrol.  I 
wished  tpfiaye  jt  done  for  Vienna  5 
but  this  wag  impossible,  as  it  had 
been  made  out  for  Milan  at  Venice. 
Frpm  the  police  }  hastened  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  outlets  of  the  city,  and  dis¬ 
cover  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
away;  but,  to  my  sorrow,  1  could 
see  no  other  passage  than  through 
the  gates,  which  were  4II  strongly 
guarded,  J  next  set  about  providing 
alight  (carriage,  ip  order  to  be  always 
furnished  with  a  vehicle ;  and  also 
obtaining  horses,  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  avoid  waiting  at  the  pqs£« 
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Rouses,  where  we  might  possibly  be 
‘in  danger  of  being  surprised.  I  was 
notable  to  find  either  the  horses  or 
.carriage  so  soon  as  I  wanted  them  ; 
however,  as  I  never  allowed  any  ac¬ 
cident  to  depress  me,  or  destroy  -.my 
determinations,  I  considered  them 
as  only  useful,  but  by  no  means  in¬ 
dispensable.  I  employed  the  short 
•remaining  part  of  the  morning  (be¬ 
fore  the  gen-d'armes  were  likely  to 
look  after  me),  in  obtaining  a  bill 
of  health  at  the  office,  which  would 
be  necessary  on  entering  another 
.country.  I  next  went  in  search  of 
n  man’s  dress  for  the  disguise  of 
Mrs.  Smith.  All  this  I  accomplish¬ 
ed  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
moon  ;  when  J  went  to  see  her,  and 
found  her  alone.  1  shewed  her  the 
passport  signed  for  Trent,  rind  hie 
bill  of  health  ;  and  told  her  /that  d 
had  in  my  possession  the  clothes 
with  which  she  was  to  disguise  her¬ 
self  as  a  man.  On  my  producing 
these  to  her,  she  wras  at  once  forcibly 
struck  with  the  dangers  that  wrere 
to  be  encountered ;  and  the  idea  of 
attempting  a  task  so  extremely  ar¬ 
duous,  tjhrew  her  for  the  first  time 
into  an  apparent  alarm,  leaving  hex 
no  resource  but  ffie  mere  ,deiexe  of 
obtaining  liberty. 

“  Being  fixed  in  my  resolution, 
however,  l  could  perceive  nothing 
but  the  glory  that  shone  before  me, 
and  guided  my  steps  :  and  X  accord¬ 
ingly  availed  myself  of  the  hour 
while  the  soldiers  .were  at  the  street 
door,  to  settle  with  her  all  that  was 
to  be  prepared  and  attempted.  I 
told  her  that  I  should  go  during  the 
night  to  reconnoitre  the  environs  ot 
Brescia  and  the  town  of  Salb;  that 
I  would  examine  whatever  obsta¬ 
cles  might  occur  likely  to  occasion 
a  surprise  on  our  outset  ;  and  that  I 
would  acquaint  her,  and  at  least 
prevent  every  suspicion :  that  I 
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would  investigate  the  impediments 
likely  to  happen  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
endeavour  to  counteract  them  :  in 
short,  that  1  would  collect  all  the 
information  possible  respecting  the 
places  through  which  we  were  to 
•pass,  ensure  our  passage  through 
-the  gates  of  .Brescia,  fix  on  each 
station,  and  contrive  infallible  mea¬ 
sures'  for  eluding  the  vigilafice  of 
..every  ferocious  Argus,  however  at¬ 
tentive.  I  reminded  her  of  the  im¬ 
portance  .of  concealing  the  secret 
from  the -Count.  Tier  mind,  not¬ 
withstanding,  still  laboured  under 
the  notion  that  I  stood  exposed  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  At  every 
proposal  to  relieve  her,  she  seemed 
to  forget  her  own,  situation  :  and 
tried  to  dissuade  me  from  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  scheme  pregnant  wit£i 
4great.rlan.ger  to  ray  life  and  liberty, 
mid  grief  .to  my  parents  ;  telling 
me,  that  the  least  .punishment  which 
I  should  meet  would  be  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  most  precious  years  of 
my  youth.  She  finished  by  exhort¬ 
ing  me  to  continue  my  journey  -to 
Milan.  In  reply,  I  used  -but  few 
arguments  to  convince  her,  that  all 
she  could  say  was  insufficient  to 
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change  my  resolution  :  but  I  sincere- 
ly  admired  her  delicacy,  and  her 
sentiments  -concerning  the  possible 
consequences. 

“  She  thought  she  perceived  the 
will  of  Providence  in  my  determi¬ 
nation  to  save  her  :  and  regarded 
me  as  the  friend  who  was  to  break 
her  chains;  and  to  guide  her  to  a 
husband,  to  her  children  and  rela¬ 
tives.  She  therefore  confided  her¬ 
self  to  my  care  :  she  agreed  to  follow 
me  in  all  my  steps;  and  overcome,  as 
far  as  she  was  able,  every  impedi¬ 
ment.  I  could  not  however  depart 
from  her,  and  go  away  alone,  with¬ 
out  acquainting  the  gen-d'armes,  to 
whose  vigilance  I  was  in  some  de¬ 
gree 
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gree  entrusted,  with  instructions, 
stating  that  I  was  to  accompany  her 
to  Milan. 

Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
obtain  from  the  soldiers  permission 
to  leave  her,  as  a  stranger’s  presence 
incommoded  them  ;  besides  the  in¬ 
cessant  watch  they  kept  over  him, 
the  orders  of  the  government  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  lady  being  extremely 
rigid  in  every  respect.  On  quitting 
Mrs.  Smith,  I  told  the  guards  that 
my  affairs  prevented  me  from  con¬ 
tinuing  any  longer  in  the  company  of 
this  woman  :  that  the  slow  manner 
in  which  she  travelled,  staying  so 
long  at  every  place,  greatly  retarded 
my  journey  :  that  I  had  to  go  to 
Paris  with  all  possible  dispatch  : 
and  besides  (flattering  them  by  ap¬ 
parent  confidence) ,  I  assured  them 
that  it  was  disagreeable  to  me  to 
continue  any  longer  with  a  prisoner; 
nor  did  I  like  to  expose  my  conduct 
to  the  stigma  of  being  the  friend  of  a 
woman  whose  arrest  was  demanded 
by  the  emperor  of  the  French.  I 
added,  that  for  this  last  reason  in 
particular,  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
Milan  with  her,  and  desired  that 
very  evening  to  depart  from  Bres¬ 
cia;  adding,  that  as  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  the  lady  that  such  was  my  inten¬ 
tion,  I  begged  as  a  favour  that  they 
would  have  tbe  goodness  to  inform 
her  of  it  themselves.  The  fierce- 
looking  sentinels  murmured  their 
op  inions  to  one  another,  and  turning 
to  me  in  a  friendly  tone,  advised  me 
to  leave  her,  promising  that  they 
would  acquaint  her  punctually. 
Count  Attems  afterwards,  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  I  had  left  them  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  to  her,  was  astonished,  as 
much  friendship  had  always  existed 
between  vs. 

■  r  *€  I  hired  a  horse  and  small  chaise 
for  a  couple  of  days,  agreeing  to  leave 
them  at  Said,  to  a  f  etturino  of  which 
place,  named  Silvestro,  the  chaise 


belonged.  After  this  I  concealed 
myself  in  the  most  solitary  part  of 
the  city,  to  avoid  suspicion.  Count 
Ghizzalo  (brother  to  the  colonel  of 
that  name),  to  whom  Mrs.  Smith 
was  directed  at  Brescia,  endeavoured 
very  politely  to  render  her  short  stay 
there  agreeable,  and  offered  to  ac¬ 
company  her  himself,  with  the 
• gen-d’armes ,  to  the  theatre.  Ivas 
to  set  out  that  night, but  wished  first 
to  have  a  few  more  explanations 
with  Mrs.  Smith.  I  wanted  to  in¬ 
struct  her  how  she  was  to  be  sure  of 
my  secret  return  to  Brescia-,  and  to 
act  so  precisely  as  might  preclude 
every  possibility  of  surprise. 

“  The  better  to  conceal  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  our  project,  I  went  to 
the  theatre  with  her;  in  the  view 
likewise  of  finding,  after  our  return, 
a  favourite  moment  for  speaking  to 
her  alone.  I  reflected  that  this 
would  be  our  last  interview  if  my 
efforts  should  fail :  it  was  at  such  a 
crisis  that  she  had  to  relv  on  her 
own  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
while  irresolution  or  delay  might 
prove  fatal ;  fear  was  to  be  avoided, 
and  every  weakness  to  be  set  aside. 
At  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  after  our 
return  from  the  theatre,  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  send  every  one  away,  and 
fortunately  were  left  alone.  “  This 
is  the  last  time,”  said  I,  “  that  we  are 
to  speak  together.  I  now  depart, 
nor  am  I  to  see  you  again  but  out  of 
these  walls,  where  you  are  closely 
guarded.  I  can  no  longer  visit  the 
room  where  you  are  a  prisoner,  and 
I  am  no  longer  to  Continue  a  witness 
of  your  ill-fated  journey.  Should 
my  motions  be  traced  by  the  subtle 
traitor  ;  or,  on  iny  return,  should  I 
be  surprised  at  the  gates,  or  when  1 
am  near  the  inn  ; — then  i-f  my  evil 
destiny  becomes  known  to  you,  be 
sure  to  deny  that  you  were  in  any 
manner  concerned  in  my  schemes, 
Say  that  you  had  never  discovered 
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in  me  the  least  inclination  to  relieve 
you  :  complain  of  my  conduct  which 
occasioned  the  suspicion  of  the  go¬ 
vernment;  and  represent  in  the 
harshest  terms,  to  the  officers  who 
may  suppose  you  concerned,  the 
imprudence  of  my  character  :  ap¬ 
pear  amazed  at  what  I  dared  to  at¬ 
tempt,  curse  the  day  that  I  came 
with  you  from  Venice,  and  shew  the 
greatest  willingness  to  pursue  your 
journey.  Thus  these  enemies  will 
not  vent  their  rage  tipon  you  :  it 
will  fall  on  my  head,  who  am  better 
able  to  bear  it.  They  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  punishing  him  who  will  re¬ 
peat  in  the  hour  of  torment,  his 
constant  desire,  his  duty  as  a  man, 
to  save  you.  But  if  I  succeed  in 
eluding  their  attention: — if,  happy 
in  the  lonely  silence  of  night,  to 
morrow  I  regain  these  walls  :  and  in 
darkness  accost  this  house  unnoticed 
by  any  person,  while  you  in  this 
chamber  anticipate  my  steps  in  your 
mind  : — then,  at  eleven  o’clock, 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  others,  do 
you  let  down  a  string  from  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  ground,  to  which  I  will 
tie  a  paper  that  shall  convey  all  that 
I  may  have  discovered  and  prepared, 
and  what  I  shall  have  resolved  upon. 
I  shall  mention  the  precise  time  for 
the  attempt,  the  plan  to  be  followed, 
and  the  measures  conducive  for  en¬ 
suring  a  happy  issue.  I  shall  not 
conceal  from  you  the  impediments 
that  may  strike  me  as  likely  to  ob¬ 
struct  us  :  do  not  fear  that  I  shall 
betray  you  and  myself,  if  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  escape.  In  short,  you 
shall  read  what }  ou  have  to  perform  : 
you  will  then  consider  how  much 
you  have  to  undertake,  and  bow  you 
are  to  accompany  me.  If  you 
•should  deem  your  chambermaid  an 
object  of  hindrance  to  you,  or  consi¬ 
der  her  capable  of  betraying  us  at 
$uch  a  juncture,  let  her  drink  be 


cautiously  mixed  with  some  narco¬ 
tic,  that,  may  lay  her  to  sleep.  Take 
leave  of  your  brother  only  in 
thought,  and  beware  of  speaking  a 
word  that  may  lead  him  to  appre¬ 
hend  what  you  are  about  to  do  :  let 
no  involuntary  impulse  of  nature  ex¬ 
pose  you,  but  reflect  on  what  is  to 
be  done.  Avoid  all  confusion  and 
agitation  as  much  as  possible  :  let 
the  idea  of  sacred  liberty  shield  you 
from  anxiety  :  let  the  fond  hope  of 
seeing  your  children  and  relatives 
once  more*  animate  you  in  the  trial: 
be  certain  of  a  happy  result,  and 
reject  every  pernicious  doubt.” 

“  Her  mind  was  strengthened  : 
her  courage  supported  her  amply*, 
and  all  her  accents  tended  to  con¬ 
vince  me  of  the  fortitude  ot  her  cha¬ 
racter.  I  glowed  with  rapture  at 
seeing  her  equal  to  the  imminence 
of  the  risk:  her  sentiments  stimu¬ 
lated  me  not  to  make  the  least  fur¬ 
ther  delay,  and  I  immediately  took 
my  leave  of  her. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
I  passed  the  gates  of  Brescia,  and 
directed  my  steps  to  Salb.  1  viewed 
•the  surrounding.hills  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  along  the  road  :  open  ca¬ 
vities  and  recesses  proper  for  shel¬ 
tering  the  forlorn  fugitive,  drew  my 
attention;  these  I  strictly  inspected ; 
determining,  in  case  circumstances 
should  turn  out  unfortunate,  and 
the  soldiers  should  be  in  pursuit  of 
us,  we  would  bide  ourselves  there 
till  the  danger  in  some  degree  sub¬ 
sided.  The  prospect  of  the  country 
was  delightful,  and  the  silence  and 
solitude,  so  congenial  to  my  situa¬ 
tion,  that  reigned  throughout  the 
scene,  seemed  to  prognosticate  that 
the  path  which  I  then  trod  was  the 
least  replete  with  danger. 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Salb,  no  officer 
appeared  at  the  gate  to  demand  my 
.passport;  nor  did  4.  perceive  any 
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.crowd  of  idle  gazers  gathering  about 
my  chaise  to  look  at  the  stranger, 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages  of  Italy.  This  made  me 
hope  ,  that  I  should  be  able  to  pass 
through  this  place  with  ease  5  as 
such  curiosity,,  besides  being  trouble¬ 
some,  might  to  people  in,  our  situa¬ 
tion  (who  have  every  thing  to  ap¬ 
prehend!  turn  out  fatal.  I  visited 
the  village  3  and  perceiving  no  sign 
of  a  military  force,  I  resolved  with 
pleasure  to  come  this  way.  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  police,  to  haye  my  pass¬ 
port  signed  for  Trent 3  saying  that  I 
wished  to  get  it  done  before,  as  I 
intended  to  come  the  following 
morning  very  early.  I  then  hasten¬ 
ed  to  the  borders  of  .the  lake  di 
Garda 3  where  I  engaged  a  covered 
boat  with  twelve  pars,  to  be  ready  .the 
next  morning  at  six, o’clock  for  pas¬ 
sing  the  lake  with  ah  expedition.  J 
feared,  and  justly,  that  on  landing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  we  might 
not  be  able  to  find  either  horses  <xr 
carriage,  and  thus  be  .obliged  to  go 
as  far  as  Koveredo  on  foot  ;  and  as 
in  such  a  case  we  should  be  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger  of  being  over¬ 
taken,  1  resolved  on  hiring  a  carriage 
and  horses  at  Salo  to  carry  us  to 
Trent.  I  (settled  for  another  boat 
(to  convey  the  carriage,  &c.  across 
the  lake  to  Riva,  the  landing-place), 
which  was  to  follow  the  course  of 
ours. 

£f  At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  nothing  remained  further  to 
prepare  at  Sale,  hut  as  I  could  not 
well  return  to  Brescia  before  the 
evening,  so  I  was  obliged  to  wait  at 
Salo  till  eight  o’clock,  at  the  house 
of  Silvestro,  to  whom  the  chaise  be¬ 
longed.  I  sat  reflecting  on  the  peri¬ 
lous  situation  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  escape 
from  the  room.  In  this  first,  this 
difficult  step  towards  her  freedom, 

1  considered  the  extreme  danger  of 
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her  leaping  from  a  window  at  such 
a  great  height  ;  and  to  get  away  hy 
any  door  of  the  inn  was  totally  im¬ 
possible.  I  therefore  studied  how 
I  could  make  a  ladder  of  rope  and 
pieces  of  wood  :  and  though  I  never 
had  any  taste  for  mechanics,  I  bought 
.the  necessary  materials,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  one  as  long  as  I 
thought  would  be  required.  When 
jthis  important  implement  was  finish¬ 
ed,  I  wrote  the  letter,  in  which  I 
informed  her  minutely  of  what  J 
had  prepared,  and  what  I  had  disco¬ 
vered  ;  assuring  her,  that  we  had  no 
prominent  obstacle  to  fear  in  our 
flight.  I  told  her  of  the  ladder, 
which  she  was  to  tie  to  the  iron  of 
the  window  3  and  that  by  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  I  would  be  under  the 
window  waiting  for  her  :  that  she 
must  avail  herself  of  the  time  when 
the  guards  were  all  fast  sleep,  for 
descending  3  but  to  wait  first  for  a 
signal  from  me,  which  would  assure 
her  that  no  body  was  in  sight  .*  for  if 
persons  passed  at  the  time,  it  might 
frustrate  all  our  operations,  and  per¬ 
haps  betray  us.  I  concluded  by  ex¬ 
horting  her  not  to  hesitate  an  in¬ 
stant  in  exposing  her  life  thus,  to 
recover  her  freedom  :  rather  than 
submit  herself  a  victim  to  a  cruel 
captivity. 

“  I  left  Salo  when  the  sun  had 
sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  in  re¬ 
passing  the  hills,  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  again  the  next  morning,  and 
the  fear  of  never  returning  that  way, 
agitated  me  extremely.  One  mo¬ 
ment  I  was  overjoyed  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  within  a  few  hours,  I 
should  there  sing  my  first  hymn  to 
newly  recovered  liberty,  in  company 
with  the  unhappy  fugitive  3  and  at 
another  I  was  filled  with  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  being  surprised  there  by 
the  gen-d'armes  :  my  imagination 
sometimes  anticipated  the  most  fa* 
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*ourable  night  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  our  design  5-  and  soon  after 
figured  some  person  observing  our 
motions,  then  our  discovery,  py  sei¬ 
zure,  bloodshed,  Mrs.  Smith’s  dread  ; 
in  short,  the  most  cruel  terrors. 
These  images  were  heightened  by 
the  darkness  that  enveloped  every 
object. 

“As  I  dyew  near  the  walls  of 
Brescia,  I  could  not  help  considering 
them  as  about  to  ,be  those  of  my 
prison.  I  entered  the  very  instant 
of  shutting  the  gates.  I  left  the 
horse  .and  chaise  at  an  inn  situated  in 
a  solitary  square  on  the  left,  telling 
the  ostler  that  I  would  return  by 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“  It  was  near  eleven  o’clock,  when 
dre'st  as  a  Brescian  postilion,  and 
with  thq  rope-Jgdder  and  letter  under 
my  cloak,  I  advanced  through, the 
most  lonely  streets,  ,po)vards  the  inn 
called  the  T\yo  Towers,  where  Mrs. 
Smith  was.  A  high  wind  which 
thickened  the  atmosphere  with 
clouds  of  dust,  had  caused  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  retire  into  coffee-houses 
and  the  theatre,  leaving  the  city 
.quite  deserted  even  at  that  hour. 
Being  apprehensive  that  the  gen¬ 
darmes,  or  others  on  the  watch, 
might  observe  me  from  the  inn,  I 
stopped  before  J  approached  to  the 
window ;  I  listened  for  some  time 
to  the  noise  of  the  soldiers;  and 
after  convincing  myself  that  they 
.were  occupied  in  drinking,  I  drew 
near,  and  felt  for  the  string  with  my 
hand.  Having  found  it,  I  tied  the 
ladder  and  letter  to  it ;  and  on  my 
pulling  gently,  she  drew  up  the 
parcel.  I  then  retired,  overjoyed  at 
seeing  the  first  danger  so  well  got 
over. 

“  I  had  to  wait  three  hours  before 
I  was  to  return  under  the  window  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  being  in  want 
of  some  nourishment,  I  entered  a 
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mean  tavern  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  .town,  mixing  with  people  of  the 
lowest  description.  Here  I  satisfied 
my  hunger,  and  rested  myself.  I 
then  went  to  a  coffee-house  near  the 
Ghetto ,  (or  residence  of  the  Jews), 
where  I  waited  till  one  o’clock. 
After  this,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  ail  was  quiet,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  retired  to  their  homes,  I  went  to¬ 
ward  the  theatre.  .On  my  way,  I 
perceived  several  coffee-houses  fuff 
of  officers  and  citizens:  and  passed 
by  other  places  of  resort  full  of  the 
dissolute  rabble  .(or  canaglia )  with 
which  this  city  particularly  abounds ; 
for  as  it  is  near  the  confines  of  the 
Tyrol  and  the  mountains  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  Brescians  easily  find  an 
asylum  in  those  situations  for  their 
frequent  crimes  of  murder  and  rob¬ 
bery.  1  could  not  therefore  be  too 
.cautious  among  such  people,  from 
whom  I  had  every  evil  to  appre¬ 
hend.  Though  I  found  myself 
quite  alone  in  the  public  places,  and 
tffe  awful  silence  was  uninterrupted 
by  the  step "or  voice  of  any  human 
ffeiug,  .1  often  stopped  to  listen  whe¬ 
ther  any  body  was  advancing  toward^ 
pr  following  me,  and  to  observe 
whether  any  one  was  watching  me, 
so  therefore  proceeded  to  the  inn 
witli  an  easy  and  cawful  pace. 

«  Two  o’cjock  now  struck  ;  and 
the  hour  in  which  our  destiny  was 
to  be  tjxed,  called  me  to  action. 
My  mind  suffered  that  insurmount¬ 
able  agitation  which  frequently  ac¬ 
companies  any  hazardous  enterprise 
wherein  oqr  life  and  liberty  are  emi¬ 
nently  exposed.  I  hurried  on,  air 
most  heedlessly,  till  I  was  opposite 
the  window  5  impatient  to  carry 
the  prisoner  from  those  walls  where 
I  imagined  she  stood  trembling  at 
jny  delay,  and  eager  for  my  friendly 
assistance.  I  stood  under  the  win¬ 
dow  confused  and  absent  in  mind. 
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but  ready  to  speak  to  her,  to  assure 
her  of  my  presence,  to  cal]  her.  I 
suddenly  discovered,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that 
the  windows  of  her  room  were  still 
shut.  On  this  I  stood  motionless, 
but  continued  to  fix  my  eyes  on 
them,  when  I  was  struck  with  terror 
at  perceiving  the  window  of  the 
room  occupied  by  the  gen-d'armes 
wide  open.  I  heard  the  voice  of 
one  of  them,  and  was  afraid  they 
watched  us.  I  shuddered  at  the 
idea  that  all  was  divulged  ;  that  they 
knew  of  the  ladder  which  I  had  tied 
to  the  string,  and  were  only  waiting 
for  the  critical  moment,  to  exert 
their  fury  upon  us.  I  suspected 
that  they  might  have  seen  the 
clothes  for  their  captive’s  disguise. 
I  feared  that  the  chambermaid 
might  have  betrayed  us  ;  or  that 
some  person  had  followed  me  the 
day  before,  as  a  spy  011  my  actions: 
in  short,  I  firmly  believed  that  they 
stood  ready  to  assuage  their  thirst  of 
blood  on  me  for  daring  to  deceive 
them. 

“  This  cruel  state  of  doubt,  sus¬ 
pense,  and  terror,  gave  way  how¬ 
ever  to  my  anxiety  for  Mrs.  Smith’s 
situation.  I  could  never  once  sup¬ 
pose  her  capable  of  having  relin¬ 
quished  the  attempt,  for  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  her  fortitude  ;  nor  think 
her  so  thoughtless  as  to  have  allowed 
any  thing  to  transpire  or  appear,  ca¬ 
pable  of  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the 
guards.  1  could  not  guess  therefore 
what  prevented  her  from  shewing 
herself  at  the  window  at  the  appoint¬ 
ed  time. 

“  J  summoned  up  my  spirits, 
though  the  windows  of  the  soldiers’ 
room  continued  open  ;  and  though 
conscious  of  the  effects  of  their  re¬ 
venge  it  I  was  once  discovered,  I 
stood  collected  in  the  face  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  grasped  my  pistols.  Vain 


resource !  What  defence  could 
these  arms  make  while  such  imple¬ 
ments  of  death  as  French  bayonets 
threat  eyed  me  ?  Culpable  in  the 
eyes  of  government,  opposition 
would  only  have  accelerated  my 
fall.  I  was  the  projector  of  a  flight 
which,  if  successful,  would  not  only 
have  involved  the  guards  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  prisoner  was  en¬ 
trusted,  but  also  the  government 
itself  for  neglecting  the  adequate 
means  of  securing  her  :  1  could 

therefore  expect  no  trial  by  law,  as 
the  remissness  of  the  guards  would 
appear  ;  and  must  evidently  have 
been  sacrificed  that  instant  to  pre¬ 
clude  an  exposure  of  circumstances. 

“As  I  retired  a  few  paces  from 
the  spot  after  waiting  so  long,  I 
perceived  a  man  approaching  the 
fountain  that  was  close  at  hand:  he 
stood  near  a  door,  which  I  saw  him 
enter  slowly  j  but  at  that  instant  my 
eyes  caught  the  opening  window  of 
Mrs.  Smith’s  chamber,  at  which  a 
figure  presented  itself:  I  could  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  her ;  and  after 
looking  round  to  see  if  all  was  safe, 
T  drew  near  :  but  she  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  disguise  which  I  wore, 
asked  in  a  'low  voice  if  it  was  I.  I 
replied,  (l  I  am  that  friend,  ayd  wait 
for  you.”  I  now  resumed  my  hopes 
that  every  thing  was  unknown  to  the 
guards,  and  that  no  fatal  occurrence 
would  ensue  during  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  She  continued  however  in 
the  room  5  and  I  stood  unable  to 
breathe,  for  fear  of  some  hidden 
witness  of  the  scene,  ready,  perhaps 
to  sound  the  alarm,  and  call  the  pa- 
trolcof  the  city.  I  earnestly  wished 
to  remind  her  of  the  pressing  danger 
incident  to  every  moment’s  delay ; 
but  1  heard  a  noise  proceed  from  the 
window,  which  was  occasioned  by 
her  tying  t he  end  of  the  ladder  to 
the  iron  :  my  terror  increased  at 

this 
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his  unwelcome  sound;  I  thought 
it,  above  all  others,  the  most  likely 
to  rouse  the  soldiers,  and  occasion 
the  worst  of  disasters.  Scarcely  did 
the  ladder  appear  to  be  fastened, 
when  I  saw  Mrs.  Smith  take  hold  of 
the  window  and  cling  to  the  wall, 
pressing  with  uncertain  foot  the  first 
step.  I  perceived  she  was  reluctant 
in  trusting  herself  upon  it :  the  un¬ 
happy  lady  stood  tottering  upon  the 
step  ;  and  seemed  to  tremble  so 
much,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  attending  particularly  to  her,  fear¬ 
ing  that  she  might  fall.  But  I  was 
agreeably  deceived,  when  1  beheld 
her  grasping  the  knots  of  the  ladder, 
and  boldly  determined  to  descend. 
What  an  interesting  spectacle!  a 
forlorn  woman,  anxious  to  escape 
from  captivity,  committing  herself 
from  a  height  to  ropes  which,  even 
while  they  tore  her  delicate  lingers, 
she  kissed  in  extasy,  because  they 
were  instrumental  to  her  release  :  and, 
at  the  same  moment  armed  sentinels 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  who 
were  ready  to  dart  upon  her  if  their 
sleep  were  interrupted  by  the  least 
noise.  Had  they  now  come  to  their 
own  window,  she  would  have  been 
discovered  on  the  ladder,  myself  be¬ 
low  waiting  to  lead  her  off,  and  the 
maid  above  accessary  to  the  bold  at¬ 
tempt  of  her  mistress.  What  a 
field  for  their  vengeance  !  What 
victims  for  their  fury  !  Happily, 
however,  the  silence  of  the  night 
and  its  intense  gloom,  remained  un¬ 
disturbed  :  she  reached  the  ground 
without  receiving  any  essential  in¬ 
jury  ;  and  the  maid,  to  whom  the 
secret  had  been  impaited,  threw  a 
bundle  from  the  window,  containing 
whatever  could  be  saved. 

We  instantly  began  our  flight  ; 
running  albng  unknown  streets, 
without  meeting  any  person.  Our 
trepidation — the  haste  with  which 
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we  went,  dnd  our  mean  dress, 
would  have  been  strong  unfavourable 
indications  if  we  had  been  observed. 
From  solitary  street  to  street  we 
precipitated  our  steps  till  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  fortress  of  Bres¬ 
cia.  Here  the  violence  of  my  com¬ 
panion's  desire  to  save  herself  was 
such,  that  she  actually  offered  to  at¬ 
tempt  scaling  the  walls  ;  but  on  my 
acquainting  her,  that  the  chaise  was. 
ready  for  us  at  the  tavern  near  the 
gates,  she  followed  me  with  less 
agitation. 

“  The  ostler,  seeing  me  return  in 
company  with  a  youth  (whom,  by 
the  bye,  it  was  not  difficult  to  mistake 
for  a  woman),  gazed  at  us  with  sur¬ 
prise  ;  and  appeared  to  suspect  some¬ 
thing  uncommon  and  mysterious. 
We  had  still  to  wait  another  hour 
before  we  could  set  off,  as  the  gates 
were  never  opened  before  four 
o’clock.  This  protraction  of  our 
anxiety  was  almost  enough  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  every  ray  of  hope  :  we  con¬ 
tinually  expected  the  arrival  of  the 
gen-d’ armes :  and  could  hardly  help 
frnagining  that  the  stable  had  been 
discovered  to  be  the  place  where  we 
had  taken  refuge  ;  and  that  the 
alarm  of  our  escape  must  by  this 
time  have  spread  to  every  part  of  the 
city,  and  our  retreat  be  consequently 
cut  off.  The  ostler,  perceiving  our 
perturbation  and  impatience,  went 
to  see  whether  the  passage  was  free; 
he  soon  returned  with  the  happy  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  guards  had  come 
to  the  gates,  and  we  might  depart. 
Still,  however,  for  our  further  alarm, 
we  found  them  shut ;  hut  on  our 
entreaties,  the  guard  opened  them  ; 
and  we  passed  through  on  the  3d 
day  of  May,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  t 

“  The  beauteous  sky  seemed  tc 
welcome  our  escape  with  its  armies : 
the  mighty  orb  of  light  shot  forth  its 
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beams  from  below  the  horizon  with 
nncommon  splendour — and  appear¬ 
ed  to  transfuse  universal  joy.  With 
what  happiness  did  I  view  the  places 
Which  a  few  hours  before  had  tilled 
me  with  terror  !  Our  pleasure  was 
extreme  in  passing  the  hills  free  from 
the  galling  imcumbrance  of  gen¬ 
darmes.  What  were  our  tran¬ 
sports  in  scouring  the  path  by  our¬ 
selves,  unobserved  by  the  eyes  of 
treachery,  and-  breathing  the  balmy 
air  of  liberty  !  To  ha^e  Overcome 
the  principal  dangers,— and  to  have 
broken  from  the  walls  which  the 
grim  satellites  of  government  stood 
guarding, — to  liaise  succeeded  thus 
far,— carised  our  apprehension!  to 
.subside;  We  looked  back  on  the 
odious  city,  while  we  continued  to 
hurry  on  toward  the  land  of  freedom. 

“  We  reached  Salo  at  half  an  hour 
after  six,  the  same  morning ;  yet 
here,  though  all  was  ready,  we  had 
to  wait  at  the  house  of  the  worthy 
Silvestro  till'  the  boatman  should  call 
us  to  pass  the  lake.  Every  moment 
of  this  delay  was  almost  insupport¬ 
able  :  but  it  was  out  of  our  power 
to  advance  with  more  celerity  3  and 
we  were  obliged  to  submit,  though 
we  were  but  too  sensible  that  time 
was  flying  fast.  At  eight  o’clock 
we  unfurled  our  sails,  agreeably  cer¬ 
tain  that  none  of  the  idlers  who  stood 
gazing  at  us  knew  any  thing  of  our 
escape.  With  what  satisfaction  did 
we  abandon  that  place,  to  us  the  last 
under  French  domination  !  Silves¬ 
tro  and  his  family,  from  the  bench, 
wished  us  a  happy  journey  3  and  we 
returned  the  salute  by  signs  express¬ 
ing  our  hearty  desires  never  to  re¬ 
turn. 

“The  wind  was  against  us,  and 
the  gondoliers  found  much  difficulty 
in  proceeding.  The  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country  drew  our  at¬ 
tention  3  and  the  singular  positions 
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of  several  of  the  villages,  as  Tflemb- 
gine  and  Melesina,  were  very  inte¬ 
resting;  Thb  variegated  appearance 
of  the  numberless  orchards  and  cot¬ 
tages  along  the  shore  of  Carignano; 
charmed  us  as  much  as  our  situation 
could  permit.  During  our  passage 
1  told  Mrs.  Srifith  alb  that  I  had  seen 
and  performed  since  I  had  left  her  • 
and  she  informed  me  of  the  means? 
which  she  had  used  to  gain  her 
charfiber-nxaid— -and  of  her  astonish¬ 
ment  at  finding  the  ladder  prepared, 
f  asked  Why  she  staid  there  till’ 
three  o’clock  before  she  descended  : 
to  which  she  replied  that  one  of  the 
geii-d' dr tries  was  awake  3  and  that 
she  was  writing  a  letter  to  the  Colo~ 
riel  of  the  gen- cY  at  merle,  begging 
pardon  fbf  her  conduct,  and  excul- 
paring  tlie  guards  as  well  as  count 
Attems  from  any  share  in  what  she 
had  done  3  and  another  to  the  count, 
explaining  her  reasons  for  not  having' 
imparted  the  secret  to  him. 

“We  calculated  that  the  guards 
would  have  discovered  our  escaDe 
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by  eight  o’clock,  the  hour  at  which 
we  had  left  Salo.  We  were  anxious, 
of  course,  to  reach  Riva,  and  proceed 
thence  instantly ;  as  any  delay 
would  have  been  still  very  danger¬ 
ous,  considering  (as  we  did)  the 
wide-extended  influence  of  the 
French.  At  length  we  arrived  at 
the  Tyrolese  frontier,  after  a  passage 
of  eight  hours.  I  ran  to  present  my 
bill  of  health,  which  was  signed 
without  hesitation  for  Trent :  but 
the  boat  that  carried  our  chaise  and 
horses  had  riot  yet  come  over  3  so 
we  were  obliged  to  wait  at  the  only 
tavern  there,  which  stood  near  the 
lake.  1  could  not  suppress  my  im¬ 
precations  at  this  delay,  while  every 
moment  was  so  precious. 

“  At  five  o’clock  we  perceived  nd 
less  than  three  boats  coming  toward 
us.  It  was  natural  for  us  to  sup¬ 
port* 
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pose  that  the  gen-d'armes  were  on 
board  some  of  them  in  pursuit  of  us, 
and  that  the  police  might  have  dis- ' 
covered  the  road  which  we  had 
taken  $  but  where  could  we  now 
Mde  ourselves,  or  whither  direct  our 
flight  ?  At  Riva  there  were  neither 
carriages,  horses,  nor  post  ;  and  we 
should  have  certainly  been  traced 
within  an  hour,  for  the  inhabitants 
would  have  pointed  out  the  way  to 
Our  pursuers.  I  wished  to  conceal 
ray  suspicions  from  Mrs.  Smith,  yet 
1  reflected  that  it  was  best  to  prepare 
her  for  the  evils  that  might  ensue. 
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Her  courage  never  forsook  her  a 
single  instant :  she  proposed  we 
should  hide  ourselves  in  the  cavity 
of  a  mountain  at  hand,  and  not  con¬ 
tinue  our  journey  on  foot  ;  but  the 
boat  with  our  chaise  and  horses 
reached  the  shore  some  time  before 
the  others.  Without  losing  a  mo¬ 
ment,  we  set  off  for  Trent  with  all 
the  speed  that  spur  and  lash  could 
produce;  nor  could  we  learn  who 
were  in  the  other  Boats  :  the  people, 
however,  who  seemed  to  feel  for  our 
agitation,  assured  us  that  they  did 
not  come  from  Said,*’ 
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Account  of  Seringatatam,  and  of  its  Capture  by  the  British 

Troops. 

£From  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Journey  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and 
(  Malabar.] 


1%  /l” AY  18tb,  I  was  employed 

It  1  at  Seringapatam  in  deli¬ 
vering  my  credentials. 

“  19th  May. — I  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Purnea,  the  Dewan  of  the 
Mysore  Raja,  and,  during  that 
prince’s  minority,  the  chief  admi¬ 
nistrator  of  his  government.  By 
means  of  Colonel  Close,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  assurances  of  every  assistance 
.in  forwarding  the  objects  of  my 
mission ;  and  a  brahman  has  been 
appointed  to  accompany  me,  with 
orders  to  call  upon  every  person 
that  I  shall  desire  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

“  Purnea  is  a  brahman  of  the 
Mudual  sect,-  and  descended  from  a 
family  of  the  Coimbetore  country. 
His  native  language  js  of  course, 
Tamul  j  but  he  speaks  the  Kar- 
nataca,  Mussulman,  Marattah,  and 
I  believe  the  Persian.  He  is  said, 
by  good  judges,  to  be  a  person  ex¬ 
tremely  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  is  much  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  brahmans  in  general  are. 
By  the  inhabitants  he  is  now  called 
Sri  Mantra,  the  same  title  that  is 
given  to  the  Peshwa  at  Poonah.  It 
is  said  to  signify  a  person  who  has 
been  fortunate  from  the  time  of  his 


having  been  in  the  womb.  Next 
to  Meer  Saduc,  he  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  greater  power,  under  the 
late  Sultan,  than  any  other  person  ; 
but  his  authority  was  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  above-mentioned 
favourite  5  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  in  no  small  danger  from  the 
bigotry  of  his  master.  The  sultan 
is  reported  to  have  once  proposed  to 
Purnea  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
faith  of  Mahomet,:  as  all  proposals 
from  a  sultan  are  tantamount  to 
orders  that  must  be  obeyed,  the 
brahman  replied,  *  I  am  your  slave,’ 
and  immediately  retired.  Those 
who  knew  the  man,  and  especially, 
the  sultan’s  mother,  a  very  respect¬ 
able  lady,  represented  to  that  prince, 
how  dangerous  such  a  proceeding 
was,  and  that,  if  persisted  in,  it 
would  throw  every  thing  into  confu¬ 
sion  5  for  the  apparent  acquiescence 
of  Purnea  was  merely  words  of 
course,  and  his  influence  among  the 
people  was  considerable.  Tippoo 
very  propel ly  allowed  the  affair  to 
rest,  and  nothing  mere  was  said  on 
the  subject. 

“  From  the  20th  of  May  to  the 
5th  of  June,  I  was  employed  in 
visiting  every  thing  remarkable  in 
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•Seringapatam  and  its  neighbour- 
,  .hood,  and  in  taking  an  account  of 
-the  state,  of  agriculture,  arts.,  and 
commerce  at  that  place. 

“  Seringapatam,  as  is  well  known, 

.  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  C  a  very, 

•  which  is  here-a  large  and  rapid  river, 

•  with  a  very  extensive  channel,  filled 
With  rocks,*  and  fragments  of  gra¬ 
nite.  At  this  season  it  is  in  itiany 
places  fordable  with  facility  ;  but 

.  during. the  rains  it  rises  -very  high, 

•  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
.  inhabitants.  •  On  the  south  branch 

of  the  river  a  bridge  has  been  e'rect- 
:  ed,  which  serves  also  as  an  aqueduct, 

.  to  convey  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  a  large  canal  of  water  into 
.  the  town  and  island.  The  rudeness 
of  this  bridge  will  show  the  small 

•  progress  that  the  arts  have  made  in 
Mysore.  Square  pillars  of  granite 
are  cut  from  the  rock,  of  a  suf- 

« ficient  height  to  rise  above  the 
■  water  at  the  highest  floods.  •  These 
.are  placed  upright  in  rows,  as  long 
as  the  intended  width  of  the  bridge, 
and  distant  about  ten  feet  from  each 
other.  They  are  secured  at  the 
.  bottom  by  being  let  into  the  solid 
'  rock,  and  their  tops  being  cut  to  a 
level,  a  long  stone  is  laid  upon  each 
row.  Above  these  longitudinal 
stories  others  are  placed  contiguous 

•  to  each  other,  and  stretching  from 
row  to  row,  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  bridge.  The  whole 
breadth  of  this  may  be  twenty  feet. 
One  half  is  occupied  by  the  aque¬ 
duct,  which  is  secured  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  on  both  sides  by  brick  and 
plaster.  The  road  is  laid  with  gravel, 
and  secured  by  a  parapet  wall  on 
one  side,  and  by  the  aqueduct  on  the 
other.  But,  however  rude  such  a 
bridge  may  be,  it  is  of  most  essen¬ 
tial  convenience  to  the  town,  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  .fee  southern 
bank  of  the  liver,  though  the  con- 
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struetion  is  attended  with  great  ex¬ 
pense.  The  inconveniences  felt 
from  the  want  of  a  bridge  on  the 
northern  branch  are  so  great,  that 
both  Purnea  and  the  Resident  are 
very  anxious  to  have  one  erected  • 
but  on  an  estimate  being  formed,  it 
,  is  found,  that  even  without  an  aque¬ 
duct,  a  rude  bridge  of  this  kind 
-would  cost  16,000  canter’raia  pa¬ 
godas,  or  53721.  9s-  4d.  It  is  very 
fairly  .proposed,  that  the  Company 
should  defray  one  half  of  this,  as 
-lords  of  the  island  ;  while  the  Raja 
should  defray  the  other  half,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
<  rived  by  his  subjects  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

Seringapatam  is  commonly 
called  Patana,  or  Patan,  that  is  to 
say,  the  city  ;  but  the  name  used  in 
our  map  is  a  corruption  from  Sri 
Ranga  Patana,  the  city  of  Sri  Ranga, 
from  its  containing  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Vishnu  under  that  name. 
The  temple  is  of  great  celebrity, 
and  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
the  city,  which  did  not  rise  to  be  of 
importance  until  the  time  of  the 
princes  of  the  Mysore  dynasty. 

The  island  is  about  three  miles 

in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and 

has  a  most  dreary,  ugly  appearance; 

for  naked  rock,  and  dirty  mud  walls, 

are  its  predominant  feature.  The 

fort  or  city  of  Sri  Ranga  occupies 

its  upper  end,  and  is  an  immense 

unfinished, unsightly,  and  injudicious 

mass  of  building.  Tippoo  seems  to 

have  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his 

own  skill  to  have  consulted  the 

French  who  were  about  him,  and 
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adhered  to  the  old  Indian  style  of 
fortification,  labouring  to  make  the 
place  strong  by  heaping  walls  and 
cavaliers  one  above  the  other,  llo 
was  also  very  diligent  in  cutting 
ditches  through  the  granite;  but, 
as  he  had  always  on  hand  more  pro¬ 
jects  than  his  finances  were  adequate 
K  ‘  'to 
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to  defray,  he  never  finished  any 
work,  He  retained  the  long  straight 
walls  and  square  bastions  of  the 
Hindus  :  and  his  glaqis  was  in  many 
parts  so  high  and  steep,  as  to  shelter 
an  assailant  from  the  fire  of  the 
ramparts.  In  the  island  also,  in 
order  to  water  a  garden,  he  had  dug 
a  deep  canal  parallel  to  the  works  of 
the  fort,  and  not  above  eight  hun- 
dred  yards  distant  from  them.  He 
was  so  unskilled,  as  to  look  upon 
this  as  an  additional  security  to  the 
place  $  but  had  it  been  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  besiege  the  town  regularly 
from  the  island,  the  assailant  would 
have  found  it  of  the  utmost  use. 
Had  Tippoo’s  troops  been  capable 
of  defending  the  place  properly,  this 
mode  of  attack  would  have  been 
necessary  •  but  the  confidence  which 
our  officers  justly  reposed  in  the 
superiority  of  their  men,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
the  immense  stores  necessary  to 
batter  down  many  heavy  works, 
made  them  prefer  an  attack  across 
the  river,  where  the  works  were  not 
so  strong,  and  where  they  ventured 
on  storming  a  breach,  that  nothing, 
but  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  intrepidity  of  the  assailants  and 
defendants,  could  have  enabled  them 
to  carry.  The  depth  of  the  river 
was  of  little  importance  ■  but  the 
assailants,  in  passing  over  its  rocky 
channel,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery,  and  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  loss. 

“  On  ascending  the  breach,  our 
men  found  dn  inner  rampart  lined 
with  troops,  separated  from  them 
by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  and  de¬ 
fended  at  its  angle  by  a  high  ca¬ 
valier.  By  this  they  were  for  a  little 
while  discouraged,  as,  from  the  in¬ 
formation  of  spies,  they  had  expected 
to  have  been  able  to  mount  the  ca¬ 
valier  from  the  breach,  and  to  form 
in  lodgment  there,  till  means  could 


be  taken  to  gain  the  inner 
and  expel  the  garrison,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  eight  thousand  men, 
nearly  the  same  number  with  that 
employed  on  the  storming  party. 

“  After,  however,  the  first  sur¬ 
prise  occasioned  by  this  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  troops  soon  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  pushed  on,  along 
the  outer  rampart,  towards  both  tho 
right  and  left  of  the  breach.  Those 
who  went  to  the  left  found  great 
opposition.  At  every  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  distance,  the  rampart 
was  crossed  by  traverses,  and  these 
were  defended  by  the  Sultan  in  per¬ 
son.  The  loss  of  men  here  was 
considerable j-but  the  English  troops 
gradually  advanced,  and  the  Sultan 
retired  slowly,  defending  his  ground 
with  obstinacy. 

“  The  enfilading  fire  from  the 
Bombay  army,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  had  been  so  strong,  that 
the  defendants  had  been  entirely 
driven  from  the  ramparts  on  the 
right  of  the  breach,  and  had  been 
prevented  from  raising  any  traverses. 
Our  people  who  went  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  did  not  meet  with  the  smallest 
opposition ;  and  the  Bank  companies 
of  the  12th  regiment,  having  found 
a  passage  across  the  inner  ditch , 
passed  through  the  town  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
still  opposing  the  Europeans  on  the 
left.  The  Sultan  had  now  been 
driven  back  to  the  eastward  of  the 
palace,  and  is  said  to  have  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him.  He  might 
certainly  have  gone  out  at  a  gate 
leading  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
river,  and  nothing  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  crossing  that,  anc 
joining  his  cavalry,  which,  undei 
the  command  of  his  son  Futtv 
Hydcr,  and  of  Purnea,  were  hover¬ 
ing  round  the  Bombay  army.  For¬ 
tunately  he  decided  upon  going  intc 
the  inner  fort,  by  a  narrow'  sally¬ 
port  ; 
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Jjort ;  arid,  as  he  was  attempting  to 
do  so,  he  was  met  by  the  crowd 
hying  from  the  fiaiik  companies  of 
the  12th  regiment,  while  the  troops. 
Coming  up  behind,  cut  off  all  means 
of  retreat.  Both  parties  seem  to 
have  fired  into  the  gateway ;  and 
some  of  the  Europeans  must  have 
passed  through  wfith  the  bayonet,  as 
a  wound,  evidently  inflicted  by  that 
Weapon,  was  discovered  in  the  arm 
of  the  Sultan.  His  object  in  going 
into  this  gateway  is  disputed.  The 
Hindus  universally  think,  that,  find¬ 
ing  the  place  taken,  he  was  going  to 
the  palace  to  put  all  his  family  to 
death,  and  then  to  seek  for  his  own 
destruction  in  the  midst  of  his  ene* 
mies.  But,  although  such  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Hindus  as  the  proper 
conduct  for  a  prince  in  his  situation, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a 
Mussulman  would  conduct  himself 
in  this  manner ;  nor  was  Tippoo 
ever  accused  of  want  of  affection  for 
his  family.  1  think  it  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
British  troops  having  got  into  the 
inner  fort,  and  was  retiring  thither 
in  hopes  of  being  still  able  to  repel 
the  attack. 

“  No  individual  claimed  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  slain  the  Sultan,  nor 
did  any  of  either  party  know  that  he 
had  fallen  in  the  gateway.  The  as¬ 
sailants  were,  indeed,  at  that  time 
too  much  enraged  to  think  of  any 
tiling  but  the  destruction  of  their 
enemy.  Each  division  pushed  on 
towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  town, 
and,  as  they  advanced,  the  carnage 
increased.  The  garrison  threw  them¬ 
selves  from  the  works*  attempting 
to  escape  into  the  island,  and  from 
thence  to  their  cavalry*  The  greater 
part,  however,  were  either  killed 
by  the  fall,  or  broke  their  |imbs  in  a 
most  shocking  manner,  Meer  Sa- 
duc,  the  favourite  of  the  Sultan,  fell 
in  attempting  to  get  through  the 
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gates.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  hands  of  Tippoo’s  sol¬ 
diery,  and  his  corpse  lay  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
populace*  none  of  whom  passed 
without  spitting  on  it,  or  loading  it 
with  a  slipper  j  for  to  him  they  at¬ 
tributed  most  of  their  sufferings  in 
the  tyrannical  reign  of  the  Sultan. 

ff  The  two  divisions  of  the  storm¬ 
ing  army  now  met  at  an  open  place 
surrounding  a  very  fine  mosque* 
into  which  the  remains  of  the  gar- 
rison  withdrew*  arid  with  their  de¬ 
struction  the  fighting  nearly  ceased. 
The  number  of  burials  amounted  to 
somewhat  above  seven  thousand  5 
several  of  these  Were  towns-people 
of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages ;  but  this 
was  accidental,  for  our  soldiers  killed 
none  intentionally  but  fighting  men. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  declaim 
on  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by 
assault,  may  always  find  room  to 
dwell  on  the  women*  infants*  and 
aged  persons  killed,  and  on  the  little 
protection  given  by  places,  however 
sacred  ;  for  such  terrible  things  must 
always  happen.,  when  an  enraged 
soldiery  with  fire-arms  are  pursuing 
an  enemy  through  a  populous  place. 

“  When  our  two  parties  had  met* 
and  no  longer  saw  before  their  eyes 
the  enemy,  by  whom  they,  or  their 
countrymen,  had  been  Often  most 
barbarously  used,  they  soon  cooled* 
and  were  disposed  by  their  officers 
in  the  manner  most  proper  to  secure 
their  new  conquest.  Many,  how-* 
ever,  left  their  ranks  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  camp,  under  pretext 
of  taking  refreshment  to  their  mas* 
ters,  poured  into  the  town,  and  an, 
entire  night  was  employed  in  plun¬ 
der.  In  this,  I  believe,  very  little 
murder  was  committed,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
persons  were  beaten,  and  threatened 
with  death,  in  order  to  make  them 
discover  their  property.  The  wo- 
K  2  men 
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men  on  this  occasion  went  out  into 
"the  streets,  and  stood  there  all  night 
in  large  groups  3  I  suppose,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  any  insult  by 
their  exposed  situation,  few  men 
being  capable  of  committing  bru¬ 
tality  in  public.  This  precaution 
was  probably  little  necessary.  The 
soldiers  had  mostly  been  in  the 
trenches  two  days  3  they  had  been 
engaged  in  a  hard  day’s  work  3  and 
their  hopes  and  their  rage  having 
then  ceased,  they  were  left  in  a  state 
of  languor,  by  which  they  were 
more  inclined  to  seek  repose,  or 
cordial  refreshments,  than  to  indulge 
in  sensual  gratification. 

<c  Next  day  the  wounded  and 
bruised  of  the  enemy  were  collected 
from  the  works  and  neighbourhood, 
to  which  some  of  them  had  crept  3 
and  the  mosque,  which  had  been 
the  great  scene  of  bloodshed,  be¬ 
came  now  a  place  of  refuge,  in  which 
these  poor  creatures  had  every  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  them  by  the  British 
Surgeons. 

e<  The  town  of  Seringapatam  is 
very  poor.  The  streets  are  narrower, 
and  more  confused,  than  in  any 
place  that  I  have  seen  since  leaving 
Bengal.  The  generality  of  the 
houses  are  very  mean,  although 
many  of  the  chiefs  are  well  lodged 
after  their  fashion  3  but  for  Euro¬ 
pean  inhabitants,  their  houses  are 
hot  and  inconvenient.  Within  the 
fort,  Tippoo  allowed  no  person  to 
possess  property  in  houses.  He  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  dwellings  as  he  thought 
fit,  and  on  the  slightest  caprice 
changed  the  tenants.  A  great  many 
of  the  chiefs  fell  at  Sidhiswara,  and 
«t  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  3 
and  those  who  survived,  and  the 
families  of  those  who  fell  (all  of 
whom  have  been  pensioned  by  the 
Company),  have  mostly  retired  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot,  which  they  consider  as  mo^e 


secure  and  pleasant  than  Mysore-, 
many  of  the  families  having  origi¬ 
nally  come  from  the  lower  Carnatic, 
and  settled  here  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Mussulman  government. 
Numbers  of  the  houses  which  had 
been  thus  deserted,  are  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Mysore 
rajas  at  Seringapatam  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  At  the  time  of  the  siege, 
the  family  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  The  old  raja  Crishna,  who 
was  first  confined  by  Hyder,  died 
without  issue,  but  left  his  wife 
m  charge  of  a  relation,  whom 
he  had  adopted  as  his  son.  This 
young  man  soon  died,  not  without 
suspicion  of  unfair  means.  His 
infant  son,  the  present  raja,  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  old  lady, 
and  of  Nundi  raja,  his  mother’s  fa¬ 
ther,  a  respectable  old  relative,  who 
now  superintends  his  education. 
Shortly  before  the  siege,  the  whole 
family  had  been  stripped,  by  the 
merciless  Meer  Saduc,  of  even  the 
poorest  ornaments  3  and  the  child, 
from  bad  treatment,  was  so  sickly, 
that  his  death  was  expected  to  hap¬ 
pen  very  soon.  This  was  a  thing 
probably  wished  for  by  the  sultan, 
the  family  having  fallen  into  such 
contempt  that  the  shadow  of  a  raja 
would  no  longer  have  been  neces¬ 
sary.  The  family  of  the  raja,  hav¬ 
ing  been  closely  shut  up  in  the  old 
palace,  knew  very  little,  during  the 
siege,  of  what  was  going  forward  ; 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  assault, 
having  been  left  by  their  guards, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Sri  llanga,  either  with  a  ‘View  of 
being  protected  by  the  god,  or  of 
being  defended  by  the  surrounding 
walls  from  the  attack  of  plunderers. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  prince  to' 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  a  place 
for*  his  residence  was  very  much 
wanted,  the  necessity  of  keeping,  the 
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island  of  Seringapatam  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  station  having  rendered  the  pa¬ 
laces  there  very  unfit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Tippoo,  with  his  usual  policy 
of  destroying  every  monument  of 
the  fprmer  government,  had  razed 
Mysore,  and  removed  the  stones  of 
the  palace  and  temples  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  height,  where  he  was  build¬ 
ing  a  fort,  which,  from  its  being 
situated  on  a  place  commanding  an 
extensive  view,  was  called  Nazarbar. 
This  fortress  could  have  been  of  no 
possible  use  in  defending  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  probably  planned  mere¬ 
ly  with  the  view  of  obscuring  the 
fame  of  Mysore,  the  former  capital. 
At  a  great  expence,  and  to  the  great 
distress  of  the  peasants  working  at 
it,  the  sultan  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  works  of  this  place, 
when  he  began  to  consider  that  it 
afforded  no  water.  He  then  dug 
an  immense  pit, cutting  down  through 
the  solid  black  rock  to  a  great  depth 
and  width,  but  without  success  3 
and  when  the  siege  of  his  capital 
was  formed,  the  whole  work  wras 
lying  in  a  mass  of  confusion,  with  a 
few  wretched  huts  in  it  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  workmen.  Into 
the  best  of  these,  in  July  last,  the 
young  raja  was  conducted,  and 
placed  on  the  throne.  At  the  same 
time  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  palace 
of  Mysore  was  commenced.  It  is 
now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  a 
comfortable  dwelling  3  and  I  found 
the  young  prince  seated  in  it,  on  a 
handsome  throne,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  Company. 
He  has  very  much  recovered  his 
health  3  and,  though  he  is  only  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  years  oi  age, 
speaks  and  behaves  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  and  decorum.  From  Indian 
etiquette,  he  endeavours  in  public 
to  preserve  a  dignified  gravity  of 
countenance  j  but  the  attentions  of 
Colonel  Close,  the  resident,  to  whom 


he  is  greatly  indebted  for  that  officer’s 
distinguished  efforts  in  his  delivery, 
make  him  sometimes  relax,  and 
then  his  face  is  very  lively  and  in-* 
teresting. 

<s  The  sovereign  raja  of  Mysore 
is  called  the  curtur,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  the  head  of  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  family,  called 
also  raja,  but  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  dalawai,  or  putarsu.  The 
two  families  generally  intermarried, 
and  the  power  of  the  curtur  was 
frequently  as  much  controlled  by 
the  dalawai,  as  it  was  afterwards  by 
Hyder.  The  dalawai  family  still 
exists,  having  been  spared  by  the 
magnanimity  of  Hyder*  although 
they  had  attempted  to  procure  his 
destruction  3  and  they  had  sunk  too 
low  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
to  be  the  objects  of  Tippoo’s  jea¬ 
lousy.  By  the  Mussulmans,  they 
were  in  derision  called  the  petta- 
hutty  rajas  3  but  the  head  of  this 
branch,  a  handsome  young  man, 
being  now  pensioned  by  the  raja, 
and  treated  by  the  resident  with 
respect,  the  subjects  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  appellation  petta- 
hutty,  and  he  is  spoken  of  by  Ins 
proper  titles,  although  he  has  no  au¬ 
thority.  Numerous  other  branches 
of  the  Mysore  family,  in  the  male 
line,  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  are  called  Arsu  Mocalu,  or 
Baj’bundy.  They  are  little  respect¬ 
ed  3  and  few  of  them  are  possessed 
of  wealth  sufficient  to  support  the 
appearance  of  rank. 

“  The  palace  of  the  sultan  at  Se- 
ringapatam  is  a  very  large  building, 
surrounded  by  a  massy  and  lofty 
wall  of  stone  and  mud,  and  out¬ 
wardly  is  of  a  very  mean  appearance. 
There  were  in  it,  however,  some 
handsome  apartments,  which  have 
been  converted  into  barracks  3  but 
the  troops  are  very  ill  lodged,  from 
the  want  of.  ventilation  common  in 
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all  native  buildings.  The  private 
apartments  of  Tippoo  formed  a 
square,  in  one  side  of  which  were 
the  rooms  that  he  himself  used. 
The  other  three  sides  of  the  square 
were  occupied  by  warehouses,  in 
which  he  had  deposited  a  vast  va¬ 
riety  of  goods ;  for  he  acted  not 
only  as  a  prince,  but  also  as  a  mer¬ 
chant. 

“  These  goods  w’ere  occasionally 
distributed  among  the  amildars,  or 
governors  of  proyinces,  with  orders 
to  sell  them,  on  the  sultan’s  account, 
at  a  price  far  above  their  real  value  3 
which  was  done  by  forcing  a  share 
of  them  upon  every  man  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  supposed  wealth.  This 
was  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  op¬ 
pression,  peculation,  and  defalcation 
of  revenue.  The  friends,  or  wealthy 
corruptors  of  the  amildars,  were  ex- 
cused  from  taking  a  large  share  of 
the  goods,  while  the  remainder  was 
forced  upon  poor  wretches,  whose 
whole  means,  when  tom  from  them, 
were  inadequate  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  goods ;  and  the  out¬ 
standing  balances  on  this  account 
were  always  large. 

(<  The  three  sides  of  the  square 
formerly  used  as  warehouses,  are 
now  occupied  by  the  five  younger 
sons  of  Tippoo,  who  have  not  yet 
been  removed  to  Vellore.  They  are 
well-looking  boys,  and  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  ride,  and  exercise  them¬ 
selves  in  the  square,  when  they  are 
desirous  so  to  do  :  they  are  also  al¬ 
lowed  to  view  the  parade,  and  to 
hear  the  bands  of  music  belonging 
to  the  troops  in  garrison. 

(C  The  apartment  most  commonly 
used  by  Tippoo  was  a  large  lofty 
hall,  open  in  front  after  the  Mussul- 
man  fashion,  and  on  the  other  three 
sides,  entirely  shut  up  from  ventila¬ 
tion.  In  this  he  was  wpnt  to  sit, 
arnd  write  much  5  for  he  was  a 
wonderful  projector,  aqd  was  con¬ 


stantly  forming  new  systems  fo? 
the  management  of  his  dominions, 
which,  however,  he  wanted  per¬ 
severance  to  carry  into  execution. 
That  he  conceived  himself  to  be 
acting  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  I 
have  no  doubt  5  and  he  certainly 
believed  himself  endowed  with  great 
qualities  for  the  management  of 
civil  affairs,  as  he  was  at  the  pains 
of  writing  a  book  on  the  subject, 
for  the  instruction  of  all  succeeding: 
princes 3  his  talents  in  this  line, 
however,  were  certainly  very  de¬ 
ficient.  He  paid  no  attention  to 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  subjects,  but  every  where 
wantonly  destroyed  their  temples, 
and  gloried  in  having  forced  many 
thousands  of  them  to  adopt  the 
Mussulman  faith.  He  never  con¬ 
tinued  long  on  the  same  plan,  so 
that  his  government  was  a  constant 
succession  of  new  arrangements. 
Although  his  aversion  to  Europeans 
did  not  prevent  him  from  imitating 
many  of  their  arts,  yet  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
being  sensible  of  their  value,  or  from 
a  desire  to  improve  his  country  3  it 
seems  merely  to  have  been  done 
with  a  view  of  shewing  his  subjects, 
that,  if  he  chose,  he  was  capable  of 
doing  whatever  Europeans  could 
perform  3  fpr  although  he  made 
broad-cloth,  paper  formed  on  wires 
like  the  European  kind,  watches, 
and  cutlery,  yet  the  processes  fpr 
making  the  whole  were  kept  secret, 
A  French  artist  had  prepared  an  en¬ 
gine,  driven  by  water,  for  boring 
cannon  3  but  so  little  sensible  was 
the  sultan  of  its  value,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  the  water-wheel  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  employed  bullocks  to 
work  the  machinery.  One  of  his 
favourite  maxims- of  policy  was,  to 
overthrow  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  in  the  raja’s  government  3  and 
ip  carrying  this  ipto  practice,  he' 
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frequently  destroyed  works  of  great 
public  utility,  such  as  reservoirs, 
and  canals  for  watering  the  ground. 
Although  an  active  prince,  he  in  a 
great  measure  secluded  himself  from 
his  subjects  (one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  happen  in  an  absolute 
monarchy) ;  and  his  chief  confidant, 
Meer  Saduc,  was  a  monster  of  ava¬ 
rice  and  cruelty.  The  people  uni¬ 
versally  accuse  Tippoo  of  bigotry, 
and  vain-gloryj  but  they  attribute 
most  of  their  miseries  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  minister.  The  brah¬ 
mans,  who  managed  the  whole  of 
the  revenue  department,  were  so 
avaricious,  so  corrupt,  and  had  shown 
such  ingratitude  to  Hyder,  that 
Tippoo  would  have  entirely  dis¬ 
placed  them,  if  he  could  have  done 
without  their  services  ;  but  that  was 
impossible,  for  no  other  persons  in 
the  country  had  any  knowledge  of 
business.  Instead  of  checking  them 
by  a  constant  inspection  into  their 
conduct,  by  exemplary  punishment 
when  detected  in  peculation,  and  by 
allowing  them  handsome  salaries  to 
raise  them  above  temptation,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Mussulman  asophs,  or  lord 
lieutenants,  to  superintend  large  di¬ 
visions  of  the  country ;  and  this 
greatly  increased  the  evil,  for  these 
men,  entirely  sunk  in  indolence,  vo¬ 
luptuousness,  and  ignorance,  con¬ 
fident  of  favour  from  the  bigotry  of 
their  sovereign,  and  destitute  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  universally  took  bribes  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  wants,  and  the  delinquen¬ 
cies  of  the  brahmans  were  doubled, 
to  make  good  the  new  demands  ot 
the  asophs,  over  and  above  their 
former  profits.  Owing  to  this  sys¬ 
tem,  although  the  sultan  had  laid  on 
many  new  taxes,  the  actual  receipts 
of  the  treasury  never  equalled  those 
in  the  time  of  his  father.  dhe 
amildars,  under  various  pretexts  of 
unavoidable  emergency,  reported 


prodigious  outstanding  balances  ; 
while  they  received,  as  bribes,  from 
the  cultivators,  a  part  of  the  deduc¬ 
tions  so  made.  Although  the  taxes 
actually  paid  by  the  people  to  go¬ 
vernment  were  thus  much  lighter 
than  they  had  been  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Hyder,  the  industrious 
cultivator  wak  by  no  means  in  so 
good  a  condition  as  formerly.  The* 
most  frivolous  pretexts  were  receiv¬ 
ed,  as  sufficient  cause  for  com¬ 
mencing  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  any  person  supposed  to  be 
rich  5  and  nothing  but  a  bribe  could 
prevent  an  accused  individual  from 
ruin.  Tippoo  certainly  had  con¬ 
siderable  talents  for  war  5  but  his 
fondness  for  it,  and  his  engaging 
with  an  enemy  so  much  his  superior 
in  the  art,  brought  on  his  destruc¬ 
tion  5  while  his  early  habits,  of  con¬ 
tending  with  the  Marattnh  plunder¬ 
ers,  had  given  him  a  ferocity  and 
barbarity,  that  must  prevent  every 
considerate  person  from  pitying  his 
overthrow.  The  policy  in  which 
he  succeeded  best,  was  in  attaching 
to  him  the  lower  Mussulmans.  He 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  all 
the  cant,  bigotry,  and  zeal,  so  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
some  few''  men  of  abilities  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  assuming  5  but  with  him, 
1  believe,  they  w^ere  natural.  None 
of  his’ Mussulmans  have  entered  into 
out  service,  although  many  of  them 
are  in  great  want :  and  they  all  re¬ 
tain  a  high  respect  for  his  memory, 
considering  him  as  a  martyr,  wlfo 
died  in  defence  of  their  religion. 

«  Though  Tippoo  had  thus  se¬ 
cured  the  affections  of  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  though  he  was  perhaps 
conscious  of  good  intentions,  and 
fondly  imagined  that  fits  government 
was  fit  to  be  a  pattern  to  all  others, 
yet  whoever  sees  his  private  apart¬ 
ments,  will  be  sensible  that  the  mind 
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of  the  despotic  monarch  was  torn 
with  apprehension.  Such  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  universal  state  of  men  of 
this  description  j  and,  although  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance  may 
not  be  sufficient  . to  prevent  the  am¬ 
bitious  from  grasping  at  this  power, 
nor  to  induce  the  person  who  has 
once  possessed  it  to  return  to  the 
calm  of  private  life,  yet  it  may  be 
some  consolation  to  the  persons  ex¬ 
posed  to  its  baneful  influence,  to 
know,  that  their  ruler  enjoys  less 
security  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
than  themselves. 

<<r  From  the  principal  front  of  the 
palace,  which  served  as  a  revenue 
office,  and  as  a  place  from  whence 
the  sultan  occasionally  showed  him¬ 
self  to  the  populace,  the  chief  entry 
into  the  private  square  was  through 
a  strong  narrow  passage,  wherein 
were  chained  four  tigers,  which,,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  tame,  would  in 
case  of  any  disturbance  become  un¬ 
ruly.  Within  these  was  the  hall  in 
which  Tippoo  wrote,  and  into  which 
very  few  persons,  except  Meer 
Saduc,  were  ever  admitted.  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  this  was  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  which  communicated  with 
the  hall  by  a  door  and  two  windows, 
and  was  shut  up  on  every  other  side. 
The  door  vpas  strongly  secured  on 
the  inside,  and,  a  close  iron  grating 
defended  the  windows.  The  sultan, 
lest  any  person  should  tire  upon  him 
while  in  bed,  slept  in  a  hammock, 
which  was  suspended  from  the  roof 
by  chains,  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
be  invisible  through  the  windows. 
In  the  hammock  were  found  a  sword 
and  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols. 

“  The  only  other  passage  from 
the  private  square  was  into  the 
zenana,  or  womens’  apartments. 
This  has  remained  perfectly  inviolate 
under  the  usual  guard  of  eunuchs, 
and  contains  about  six  hiffidred  wo-. 


men,  belonging  to.  the  sultan,-  and  to 
his  late  father.  A  great  nuffiber  of 
these  are  slaves,  or  attendants  on  the 
ladies;  but  they  are  kept  in  equally 
strict  confinement  with  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  The  ladies  of  the  sultan 
are  about  eighty  in  number  :  many 
of  them  are  from  Hindustan  Proper, 
and  many  are  the  daughters  of 
brahmans  and  Hindu  princes,  taken 
by  force  from  their  parents.  They 
have  been  all  shut  up  in  the  zenana 
when  very  young,  and  have  been 
carefully  brought  up  to  a  zealous 
belief  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
I  have  sufficient  reason  to  think  that 
none  of  them  are  desirous  of  leaving 
their  confinement,  being  wholly  ig¬ 
norant  of  any  other  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  having  no  acquaintance 
whatever  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
prison. 

(<  Without  the  walls  of  Seringa- 
patam  are  two  gardens  and  palaces, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  sul¬ 
tan,  but  are  now  occupied  by  the 
commandant  of  the  forces,  and  by 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Mysore. 
The  gardens  have  been  laid  out  at  a 
considerable  expence,  and  canals  • 
from  the  river  afford  them  a  copious* 
supply  of  water.  The  palace  at  the 
Laul  Baug,  which  occupies  the  lower 
end  of  the  island,  though  built  of 
mud,  possesses  a  considerable  degree 
of  elegance,  and  is  the  handsomest 
native  building  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Near  to  it  stands  the  mausoleum  of 
Hyder,  where  his  son  also  reposes 
in  state.  The  tombs  of  both  are 
covered  with  rich  cloths  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  expence  ;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  moulahs  to  oiler  up  prayers, 
and  of  musicians  to  perform  th* 
nobat,  is  kept  up  as  formerly.  The 
buildings  are  handsome  of  the  kind, 
are  ornamented  with  mishapen  co¬ 
lumns  of  a  fine  black  hornblende, 
which  takes  a  most  splendid  polish, 

The 
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The  other  palace  and  garden,  called 
the  Durria .  adaulut  Baug,  was 
Tippoo’s  favourite  retreat  from  bu¬ 
siness.  Its  walls  are  covered  with 
paintings,  which  represent  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  two  Mussulman 


princes,  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  appear* 
ed  in  public  processions  ;  the  defeat 
of  Colonel  Bailliej  and  the  costume 
of  various  casts  or  professions  that 
are  common  in  Mysore.” 


Account  of  the  different  Hindu  Casts,  and  their  Customs. 

r  V 

[From  the  same.] 


J  ASSEMBLED  at  different 
times  the  chief  persons  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  casts 
at  Bangalore,  and  procured  from 
them  the  following  account  of  their 
customs. 

The  Banijigas,  or  Banijigaru, 
are  in  this  country  a  very  numerous 
class,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  the 
Pancham,  the  Jaina,  and  the  Te- 
linga  Banijigaru. 

((  The  Pancham  Banijigaru  are 
by  the  Mussulmans  called  Lingait, 
as  being  the  chief  persons  of  the 
sect,  who  wear  round  their  necks  a 
silver  box,  containing  an  image  of 
Siva  in  shape  of  the  Linga,  under 
which  form  only  he  is  ever  wor¬ 
shipped.  From  this  circumstance 
they  are  also  called  Sivabhactaru, 
and  Lmgabuntaru;  but  in  this  coun¬ 
try  there  are  many  other  lower  casts, 
who  wear  the  same  badge  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Pancham  Banijigaru 
are  also  the  heads  of  the  right  hand 
side.  They  admit  of  no  distinction 
of  cast  among  themselves,  except 
that  arising  from  a  dedication  to  the 
service  of  God  ;  but  they  do  not 
admit  of  any  proselytes  from  other 
Hindu  races,  nor  do  they  intermarry 
with  any  of  the  lower  casts  that 
wear  the  Linga.  The  Brahmans 
pledge  that  they  are  Sudras  3  but 


this,  in  general,  they  earnestly  deny. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Brahmans 
reason  with  them  is  tis  *  You  are, 
sav  they,  neither  Brahman,  Kshatriy 
nor  Vaisya  5  if,  therefore,  you  are 
not  Sudras,  you  must  belong  to  one 
of  the  low,  or  impure  casts.  Many 
of  the  Lingait,  rather  than  endure 
such  a  terrible  degradation,  are  in¬ 
duced  to  acknowledge  themselves  ot 
the  Sudra  cast.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  Vanija,  from  which 
their  name  is  probably  derived,  is 
said  to  be  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying 
any  person  of  the  Vaisya  cast  who 
follows  trade. 

The  Pancham  Banijigaru  are 
divided  into  a  number  ot  tribes, 
which  seem  to  derive  their  names 
from  certain  places  where  they  were 
formerly  settled.  Two  persons  of 
different  tribes  never  intermarry, 
but  all  persons  of  the  cast  can  eat 
together  3  and  the  whole  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  head-man 
(Pedda  Chitty),  of  whatever  tribe 
he  may  be.  This  office  is,  as  usual, 
hereditary ;  and  the  person  who  en¬ 
joys  it  is  exempted  by  government 
from  house  rent,  and  from  one  half 
of  the  customs  on  his  goods.  He 
finds  merchants  coming  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  lodging  and  warehouses, 
settle*  disputes  among  his  clan, .  and 
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punishes  them  for  misdemeanors. 
In  general  he  is  supported  by  the 
officers  of  government,  who  punish 
such  of  his  followers  as  do  not  give 
him  the  customary  obedience.  His 
judicial  authority,  however,  is  not 
arbitrary.  All  his  proceedings  are 
open  3  and  he  cannot  act  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  council,  which 
consists  of  all  the  old  and  respectable 
men  of  the  cast. 

“  Besides  this  division  into  tribes, 
which  arises  from  the  names  of 
places,  there  seem  to  be  other  dis¬ 
tinctions  among  the  Linga  Bani¬ 
jigas  j  some  are  called  Aray,  that 
is.,  Marattahs,  and  some  Teliga,  that 
is,  Telingas;  and  neither  of  these 
ever  intermarry  with  each  other,  or 
with  those  who  are  of  the  Karnata 
nation.  Some  persons  alledge,  that 
Banc  ham,  the  title  commonly  given 
to  the  whole,  is  only  the  name  of  a 
division,  and  that  there  are  also 
Linga  Banijigas  called  Budugula, 
Lalgnnderu,  and  Tnrcanaru. 

“  The  Paneham  Banijigaru  are 
chiefly  traders.  They  may  however 
follow  any  profession,  except  such 
as  belong  to  the  most  disgraced 
casts ;  and  this  exception  seems 
rather  to  arise  from  a  wish  to  keep 
themselves  respectable,  than  from 
any  positive  law.  Like  all  other 
worshippers  of  Siva,  they  bury  the 
dead,  and  never  offer  sacrifices. 
They  do  not  purchase  their  wives, 
of  whom  they  may  marry  as  many 
as  they  please.  T  he  women  3renot 
confined,  but  cannot  marry  a  second 
husband  3  and  after  the  signs  of  pu¬ 
berty  appear,  a  girl  is  no  longer 
marriageable.  Adultery  is  very 
rare,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  wo, 
men  3  for  among  the  people  of  this 
country  the  term  is  never  applied  to 
the  infidelity  of  married  men.  The 
Paneham  Banijigas  never  eat  animal 
food,  nor  take  any  intoxicating  sub** 


stance  3  they  cannot  eat,  except 
when  the  sun  shines  3  of  course,  in 
cloudy  days  they  are  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  fasting. 

Like  most  other  Hindu  casts, 
the  Paneham  Banijigas  consist  of  a 
portion  that  follow  worldly  affairs, 
and  another  that  dedicate  themselves 
entirely  to  what  they  call  the  service 
of  the  gods  3  that  is  to  say,  idleness, 
meditation,  prayer,  abstinence,  and 
the  mortification  of  the  passions. 
Among  this  cast,  these  consecrated 
persons  are  called  Jangamas,  Einaru, 
or  Wodearu.  Any  Paneham  Ba- 
nijiga,  who  is  qualified  by  his  edu* 
cation  and  manners,  may  become  a 
Jangama  3  but  the  descendants  of  a 
Janaama  never  betake  themselves  to 
honest  industry.  They  always  sub¬ 
sist  upon  charity  3  and  most  of  them 
wander  about  with  a  great  number 
of  small  bells  tied  to  their  legs  and 
arms,  in  order  to  give  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  villages  notice  of  their 
presence,  so  that  they  come  out  to 
invite  the  holy  men  to  their  houses, 
or  to  bestow  charity.  Many  others 
live  about  the  Matas,  or  colleges  of 
the  Gurus  of  the  cast,  and  act  as 
their  servants. 

The  Gurus  or  Swam al us  of  the 
Paneham  Banijigaru  are  Sannyasis, 
that  is,  men  who  have  forsaken  all  3 
and  they  possess  an  absolute  au¬ 
thority  in  all  religious  matters, 
amono  which  is  included  the  chas- 

o 

tity  of  the  women.  Of  these  Gurus, 
or  Sannyasis,  there  are  four,  that 
are  called  thrones,  and  whose  Ma- 
tams  are  called  Baly-hully  :  Hujiny, 
near  Nagara  3  Sri-shela,  near  Nun- 
dyal  3  and  Canelly,  near  Bangaluru, 
These  thrones  seem  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other  3  and  their  occu¬ 
pants  for  the  time  being  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  actual  incarnations  of 
Siva.  When  a  Guru  leaves  this 
world,  and  is  reunited  to  Siva  in 

heaven* 
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heaven,  he  is  in  general  succeeded 
by  a  person  of  his  own  nomination. 
The  Guru  generally  educates  four 
or  five  children  of  his  own  family, 
with  a  view  of  choosing  the  fittest 
of  them  for  his  successor.  These 
pupils  are  taken  into  the  Matams  at 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  and,  until 
they  attain  their  thirteenth  year,  are 
called  Mari,  after  which  they  are 
not  by  namq  distinguished  from  the 
common  Jangamas ;  but  if  they 
choose  to  marry,  they  must  relin¬ 
quish  all  hopes  of  becoming  a  Guru. 
The  pupil  is  made  a  Guru  (sage),  or 
an  incarnation  of  God,  by  receiving 
from  his  master  a  particular  Upa- 
desa  ;  and  in  case  of  a  Guru’s  dying 
without  having  disclosed  this  awful 
secret,  the  other  Gurus  assemble, 
appoint  the  most  promising  pupil 
to  succeed,  and  at  the  same  time 
deliver  to  him  the  Upadesa  of  his 
rank.  The  Guru,  when  he  pleases, 
may  marry  ;  but  he  is  thereby  de¬ 
graded  from  being  a  portion  of  the 
divinity,  and  from  his  power ;  and 
no  one  has  yet  been  found  so  de¬ 
sirous  of  marriage,  as  to  relinquish 
these  pre-eminencies. 

{c  There  are  many  inferior  Ma¬ 
tams  which  are  occupied  by  San- 
pyasis,  called  Mahantina.  These 
originally  received  an  Upadesa  from 
#ome  of  the  fotir  chief  Gurus,  and 
were  sent  to  distant  parts  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  their  superiors;  but, 
though  they  all  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  four  Gurus,  yet 
they  educate  pupils  in  the  same 
manner,  and  from  among  these  ap¬ 
point  their  successor,  by  teaching 
him  their  Upadesa,  These  pupils, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
are  called  Putta  Devaru.  The  Ma¬ 
hantina  having  sent  deputies  to  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  even  th<*sf  have  now 
assumed  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and 
educate  their  own  successors. 

(e  The  Mahantina  attend  at  mar¬ 


riages  and  funerals,  and  punish  all 
persons  of  the  cast,  for  every  kind 
of  offence  against  religion,  by  or¬ 
dering  every  good  man  to  avoid 
communication  with  the  delinquent. 
This  excommunication  is  not  re¬ 
moved,  till,  by  the  intercession  of 
friends,  and  the  most  humiliating 
requests  of  the  offender,  he  obtains 
pardon  by  paying  a  fine  under  the 
name  of  charity. *  On  this  occasion, 
the  Mahantina  bestow  some  conse¬ 
crated  water  and  victuals,  which 
wipe  away  the  offence.  The  Gurus 
occasionally  visit  the  different  Ma¬ 
hantina  throughout  the  country;  but 
it  is  the  Guru  only  of  the  Matam 
from  whence  the  Mahantina  origi¬ 
nally  came,  that  possesses  any  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  inferior. 

(S  The  Pancham  Banijigaru  wor¬ 
ship  only  Siva,  his  wife,  and  his 
sons  ;  but  they  alledge,  that  Brahma 
and  Vishnu  are  the  same  with  Siva. 
They  suppose  that  their  sect  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  but  that  at  the  time  of  Bejala 
Raja,  who  reigned  about  /  20  years 
ago  at  Kalyana  Pattana,  the  kings 
and  most  of  the  people  were  Jainas. 
At  this  time  Baswana,  the  supposed 
son  of  a  Brahman,  became  prime 
minister  of  the  Raja,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  Siva.  Many  of  the 
Jainas  were  converted,  and  their 
descendants  now  form  the  Jaina 
Banijigaru,  who,  although  they  have 
the  same  religion  with  tie  Pancham, 
are  never  admitted  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  nor  to  intermarry  with  the 
original  sect.  Bejala  Raja  having 
been  put  to  death  by  Jagadiva  and 
Bomanna,  two  servants  of  Baswana, 
that  minister  reigned  in  his  stead, 
and  then  promulgated  the  law  which 
this  sect  now  follow  ;  and  this,  with 
an  account  of  all  'the  actions  of 
Baswana,  are  contained  in  a  book 
called  Baswana  Purana,  which  was 
written  by  a  Brahman  called  Bhiraa- 
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kavi,  at  the  desire  of  Baswana.  The 
sect  are  in  possession  of  another 
book  of  great  authority.  It  consists 
of  six  Sastrams  written  by  a  Jangama 
named  Mijaguna,  who,  in  the  con¬ 
versation  which  he  had  with  an 
image  of  Siva,  at  a  temple  on  a  hill 
near  Ellanduru,  received  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruction.  After  he  had  fi¬ 
nished  the  book,  this  Jangama  did 
not  die ;  but  the  image  opening,  re¬ 
ceived  him  into  its  substance.  It 
continues  ever  since  to  be  held  in 
great  estimation.  These  books  are 
open  to  the  vulgar ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  the  Jangamas  have  some  books 
which  are  kept  secret. 

“  The  Teliga  Banijigaru  derive 
their  name  from  having  originally 
come  from  the  Telinga  country, 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  Karnata,  is 
called  Teliga.  They  all  retain  the 
Telinga  language,  and  alledge  that  all 
Banijigas  are  descended  from  a  per¬ 
son  called  Prithivi  Mala-chitty.  By 
his  first  wife,  who  was  of  the  Vishnu 
sect,  he  had  the  ancestors  of  their 
cast ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  who 
worshipped  Iswara,  or  Siva,  he  had 
the  ancestors  of  the  Lingabantaru. 
They  are  evidently  an  interior  peo¬ 
ple,  and  more  ignorant  than'  the 
other  Banijigas,  owing  probably  to 
their  being  under  the  Brahmans, 
who  exclude  their  followers  from  a 
share  of  their  learning.  In  the  Te- 
liga  language  they  are  called  Balija; 
whence,  probably,  is  derived  the 
name.  Buljewar,  which  is  bestowed 
by  the  Mussulmans  on  all  Balijigas. 

“  The  true  Telinga  Banijigas  are 
merchants  and  traders  of  all  kinds, 
farmers,  and  farmers’  servants,  and 
porters  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  or  baggage;  but  never  artists, 
nor  mechanics.  They  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  all  of  which 
can  eat  together ;  but  one  tribe  ne¬ 
ver  marries  with  another.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Lingabantus  have  a  civil 


jurisdiction  over  the  Teliga  Baniji* 
garu  ;  but  in  order  to  settle  matters 
relating  to  their  own  cast,  they 
choose  the  man  whom  they  judge  to 
be  most  capable  ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  their  Gurus,  this  man  calls 
an  assembly  of  the  elders,  and  settles 
the  affair. 

Their  Gurus  are  all  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brah¬ 
mans,  and  never  punish  any  delin¬ 
quent  without  the  advice  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  elders.  In  their  visits,  these 
Gurus  live  in  the  temples,  and  as¬ 
semble  tl^e  people  in  order  to  collect 
their  contributions,  and  to  bestow 
Upadesa  and  Chacrantikam  on  such 
as  choose  to  receive  them.  The 
Panchanga  act  as  their  Purohita, 
attending  at  births,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  and  on  each  occasion  re¬ 
ceives  charity. 

ei  Among  the  Teliga  Banijigarii 
the  custom  of  Daseri  prevails.  A 
Daseri  is  a  man  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Tripathi  Vishnu;  that 
is  to  say,  who  subsists  by  begging 
in  the  name  of  that  idol.  When  a 
sick  man  is  in  great  danger,  he  fre¬ 
quently  vows,  if  he  recovers,  to 
take  Daseri,  or  to  make  one  of  his 
sons  assume  that  profession ;  and 
ever  afterwards  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family  must  follow  that  business, 
but  the  younger  sons  follow  some 
industrious  employment.  The  Da¬ 
seri  may  marry,  and  may  be  a  rick 
man,  as  the  younger  branches  of 
his  family  live  in  his  house,  and 
cultivate  the  ground,  or  carry  on 
trade ;  but  be  himself  wanders 
about,  and  collects  grain,  and  small 
money,  from  those  who  are  cha¬ 
ritable.  They  get  by  rote  a  prayer 
in  Telinga  poetry,  which  they  con¬ 
stantly  bawl  out  in  the  streets,  and 
endeavour  further  to  attract  notice 
by  blowing  on  a  conch.  It  seems 
to  be  only  the  Sudras  of  the  Vishnu 
sect  that  follow  this  idle  life,  apd 
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few  of  them  are  able  either  to  read 
or  write. 

(<  The  Telinga  Banijigaru  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  true  Sudras,  and 
they  allow  this  to  be  the  case.  A 
few  of  them  learn  to  read  and  write 
accompts,  but  they  never  attempt 
any  other  kind  of  learning.  They 
eat  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  fowls,  and 
-fish,  and  may  tuse  bang  ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  drink  spirituous  liquors. 
They  bury  the  dead ;  and  the  wo¬ 
men  formerly  used  to  bury  them¬ 
selves  alive  with  their  deceased  hus¬ 
bands,  but  this  custom  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  They  pray  to  Vishnu, 
and  all  the  gods  of  his  family,  and 
also  to  Dharma  Raja,  an  inferior 
god  of  a  beneficent  nature  ;  but 
with  the  Brahmans  he  is  not -an 
object  of  worship.  In  case  of  dan¬ 
ger,  they  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to 
several  destructive  spirits  ;  such  as 
'Marima,  Putalima,  Mutialima,  and 
Gungoma,  which  is  a  lump  or  mud 
made  into  a  sort  of  temporary  image. 
The  Brahmans  of  this  country  abhor 
this  kind  of  worship,  and  call  all 
these  gods,  of  the  vulgar  evil  spirits, 

'  Saktis,  or  ministers  of  Siva.  They 
never  offer  sacrifices  at  the  temple 
of  these  deities,  and  much  less  ever 
act  as  their  Pujaris.  Influenced, 
however,  by  superstition,  although 
they  condemn  the  practice,  they  in 
sickness  occasionally  send  a  small 
offering  of  fruit  or  money  to  these 
deities;  but,  being  ashamed  to  do  it 
publicly,  the  present  is  generally 
conveyed  by  some  child,  who  may 
be -supposed  to  have  made  the  offer¬ 
ing  by  mistake.  The  small  temples 
of  these  deities  are  very  numerous, 
find  the  Pujaris  are  in  general  of 
the  impure  casts.  i  am  inclined 
indeed  to  believe,  that  they  are  the 
original  gods  of  the  country,  and 
that,  these  impure  casts  are  the  re¬ 
mains  ofv  the  rude  tribes  that  oc¬ 


cupied  the  country  before  the  origin 
of  the  Brahmans,  or  other  sects,  that 
introduced  forms  of  worship  more 
Complicated,  and  more  favourable  to 
the  priesthood. 

“  Many  of  the  people  who  bum 
lime  are  a  kind  of  low  Teliga  Ba¬ 
nijigaru,  as  they  can  eat  in  the 
houses  of  that  class ;  but  their  na¬ 
tive  language  is  the  Karnataka,  or 
Canarese ;  and  the  two  tribes  do 
not  intermarry.  They  are  divided 
into  several  families,  and  no  man 
marries  out  of  his  own ;  but  they 
can  all  eat  together.  They  have- 
hereditary  chiefs,  who  settle  disputes 
relating:  to  cast  ;  but  in  civil  affairs 
they  are  subject  to  the  chiefs  ol  the 
Pancham  Banijigaru.  They  do  not 
wear  the  Linga,  yet  they  consider 
as  their  Guru  the  Nidamavudy 
Swamalu,  who  is  a  Mahantina 
Einaru,  and  lives  in  the  Bala-pura 
district.  They  never  eat  with  the 
sect  of  Siva,  and  use  animal  food, 
and  bang,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
drink  spirituous  liquors.  They  bury 
the  dead.  They  are  allowed  a  plu¬ 
rality  of  wives,  who  are  not  con¬ 
fined,  and  are  so  industrious  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  support  to 
their  husbands.  They  are  never  di¬ 
vorced,  except  for  adultery;  and,  if 
their  infidelity  has  not  been  with  a 
man  of  a  very  low  cast,  the  parties 
are  frequently  reconciled  by  the 
Swamalu,  who  makes  them  eat  to¬ 
gether  some  consecrated  victuals, 
which,  with  some  holy  water,  puts 
an  end  to  all  differences.  None  of 
them  can  either  read  or  write.  They 
never  become  Daseri.  1  he  god  of 
their  cast  is  Vencaty  llamana,  or 
the  Tripath i  Vishnu  ;  but  they  pray 
also  to  -Dharma  Raja,  and  offer  sa¬ 
crifices  to  Marima,  and  other  de¬ 
structive  spirits. 

“  Another  inferior  kind  of  Teliga 
Banijigas  are  die  Goni  makers. 
~  ’  They 
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They  will  willingly  eat  in  the  houses 
fcf  that  cast)  but  these  will  not  re¬ 
turn  the  compliment.  They  will 
also  eat  the  meat  prepared  by  a  Pan- 
eham  Banijtga.  They  have  their 
own  hereditary  chiefs*  who  are  as 
ignorant  as  their  followers*  none  of 
them  being  able  either  to  read  or 
write.  Some  of  them  are  farmers, 
and  some  are  small  traders,  which 
does  not  effect  any  difference  in 
cast.  They  do  not  wear  the  Linga, 
and  their  Guru  is  one  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishtiavam 
Brahmans*  whose  family  title  is 
Tata  Acharya.  The  present  Guru* 
named  Rama  Acharlu*  lives  here. 
Those  who  are  natives  of  this  coun¬ 
try  bury  their  dead,  and  the  Goni 
makers  of  the  lower  Carnatic  burn 
theirs  5  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  two  from  intermarrying.  They 
are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives. 
Without  danger  of  losing  cast*  they 
can  eat  hogs*  fowls,  mutton,  and 
fish*  and  can  drink  spirituous  liquors. 

The  Devangas  are  a  set  of 
weavers*  consisting  of  two  nations* 
Ikarnata*  and  Telinga. 

“  The  Karnata  or  Canara  De¬ 
vangas  in  this  country  all  wear  the 
Linga*  but  are  a  distinct  cast  from 
the  Pan  chain  Banijigas*  with  whom 
they  neither  eat  nor  intermarry. 
The  same  is  the  case  between  them 
and  the  Teliga  Devangas.  Their 
Guru  is  Cari  Baswa-uppa*  who* 
from  the  place  of  his  residence,  is 
commonly  called  the  Nidamavudy 
Swamalu.  The  Devangas  pretend 
that  he  is  totally  independent  of  the 
Gums  of  the  Linga  Banijigaru  ;  but 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  is  a 
vain  piece  of  pride*  and  that  he  is 
one  of  the  Mahantina  before  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Guru  sends  Jangamas 
to  all  the  villages  where  Devangas 
reside,  and  receives  contributions 
under  the  name  of  charity.  Owing 


to  a  dispute,  about  the  burning  of 
the  body  of  the  Raja’s  mother*  this 
priest  incurred  the  heavy  displeasure 
of  Tippoo,  and  was  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Hying  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot*  and  still  re-* 
maink  there  at  Trinomaly.  The 
learning  -is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Swamalu  and  his- pupils.  Most  of 
the  jangamas  are  acknowledged, 
even  by  their  followers,  to  be  very 
ignorant.  The  sect  have  a  book 
called  Devanga  Purana*  which  every 
one  may  read,  it  was  written  by 
Devanga  Muni,  the  common  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  race.  The  Jangamas 
read  the  Baswana  Purana,  and  pos¬ 
sess  many  books  that  the  Devangas 
are  not  permitted  to  see.  Out  of 
these  they  repeat  portions  to  the 
laity,  at  the  annual  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  in  memory  of  their  deceased 
parents*  at  birdis*  and  at  funerals. 
These  portions  are  Committed  to 
memory  by  the  Jangamas*  it  not 
being  lawful  for  the  laity  even  to 
look  at  the  books ;  but  as  these  are 
written  in  the  vulgar  language,  and 
of  course  are  understood  by  every 
one,  the  Devangas  are  laughed  at 
by  their  neighbours  for  considering 
them  as  of  any  value.  The  Pan- 
clianga  attends  at  marriages,  and 
reads  a  Mantram  in  Sanscrit,  which, 
being  unintelligible,  is  very  highly 
valued.  The  knowledge  of  the 
laity  is  confined  to  the  keeping  of 
accompts  and  writing  letters.  The 
Gurus  and  Jangamas  possess  the 
same  authority  over  the  Devangas/ 
as  they  do  over  the  Paneham  Ba¬ 
nijigas. 

“  The  proper  god  of  the  cast  is 
Iswara,  or  Siva,  and  his  wife  and 
family,  especially  his  servant  the 
Baswa,  and  his  son  Ganesa,  who  has 
particular  authority  over  the  loom* 
and*  when  his  worship  is-  neglected*' 
is  apt  to  make  it  go  wrong. 
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<ti  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
Ti'anara  Devanges  are  called  Ij yam- 
ana.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
council  of  the  elders,  these  chiefs 
take  cognizance  of  all  offences 
against  the  ceremonies  of  cast.  They 
reprimand  for  small  offences  *  for 
those  of  a  higher  nature,  excommu¬ 
nicate;  and,  in  cases  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  send  the  accused  person  to 
the  Swamalu  for  his  decision.  The 
chiefs  and  councils  endeavour  to 
settle  all  civil  disputes  between 
members  of  the  cast ;  first,  by  ad¬ 
monition  ;  then  by  excommunica¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  unreasonable  ; 
and  finally  by  applying  to  the  officers 
of  government,  who  generally  en¬ 
force  the  decrees  of  the  Ijyamanas. 

The  whole  of  the  Canara  De¬ 
vangas  can  intermarry.  They  are 
allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  which 
they  purchase  from  their  parents, 
paying  from  four  to  sixteen  pagodas 
(U.  (5s .  2jd. — -5l.  7«.  5-fci  )  for  each, 
according  to  their  circumstances. 
The  wives  are  not  shut  up ;  nor  are 
they  ever  divorced,  except  for  adul¬ 
tery.  They  eat  no  animal  food,  nor 
use  any  intoxicating  substance,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  medicine.  They  bury  the 
dead,  and  believe  that  after  death 
good  men  are  united  to  God  :  bad 
men  suffer  transmigration.  The 
Nidamavudy  Swamalu  is  looked 
upon  as  the  same  with  Iswara,  and 
even  a  common  Jangama  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  portion  of  the  deity. 

“  The  Teliga  Devangas  retain 
their  native  Telinga  language,  but 
are  divided  into  two  sects,  of  whom 
one  worships  Vishnu,  and  the  other 
Iswara  ;  but  both  sects  intermarry, 
the  wife  always  adopting  the  religion 
of  the  husband. 

The  Teliga  Devangas  of  the 
sect  of  Siva  do  not  wear  the  Linga, 
although  they  consider  Cari  Baswa- 
uppa  as  their  Guru.  This  priest 
admonishes  them  to  wash  their 
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heads,  and  to  pray  regularly  to 
Iswara;  and,  as  usual,  requires  from 
them  contributions.  He  has  a  small 
due  on  every  marriage.  The  Pan* 
changa  reads  Man  trams  at  births, 
marriages,  and  funerals  $  at  the 
Amavasya,  or  last  day  of  the  lunar 
month ;  and  at  the  Tithi,  or  day  on 
which  their  parents  died  5  on  both 
of  which  days  a  fast,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  their  deceased  parents,  is 
observed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Hindu  race.  On  these  occasions 
the  Jangamas  attend,  but  merely  to 
receive  charity*  Concerning  a  fu¬ 
ture  life,  they  have  similar  opinions 
with  those  who  wear  the  Linga. 
They  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to  the 
Saktis.  They  bury  the  dead  ;  and 
the  custom  of  the  widow  burying 
herself  alive  with  her  husband’s 
body  was  once  prevalent  among 
them,  but  has  now  become  obsolete. 
Girls,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  marriageable,  A  man 
is  allowed  to  take  many  wives,  but 
is  not  permitted  to  shut  them  up, 
nor  to  divorce  them  for  any  cause 
except  adultery..  The  men  confine 
their  learning  to  their  being  able  u> 
read  and  write  accorapts.  They 
eat  fowls,  fish,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
stoats  ;  but  account  it  unlawful  to 
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drink  spirituous  liquors. 

<<r  The  Teliga  Devangas  of  the 
Vishnu  sect  are  followers  of  the  Sri 
Vaishnavam  Brahmans,  and  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  them  to  be  Sudras. 

"  The  hereditary  chiefs,  or  Ijya¬ 
manas,  of  all  the  Devangas  are  the 
same,  each  man  m  the  place  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  authority  of  the  chief 
of  the  sect  that  is  most  numerous. 

“  The  Shaynagas,  or  Shaynagani, 
form  a  very  numerous  and  wealthy 
class  of  weavers.  They  are  divided 
into  two  nations,  Telinga  and  Ca- 
nara  ;  but  of  the  former,  there  are. 
none  in  this  neighbourhood. 

"  Although  by  fur  the  greater 
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part  of  the  Canara  Shaynagas  are 
settled  below  the  Ghats,  in  countries 
where  theTamul  language  is  spoken, 
and  though  all  these  who  are  settled 
now  in  this  neighbourhood  came  up 
'.from  the  lower  Carnatic  about  eighty 

i  * 

or  a  hundred  years  ago,  yet  the 
whole  cast  retain  the  language  of 
Karnata  as  their  native  tongue.  -This 
confirms  the  truth  of  a  tradition  pre¬ 
valent  among  them,  of  their  having 
'all  originally  gone  down  from  this 
country 3  but  they  can  assign  no 
date,  nor  any  reason  for  such  an 
emigration.  -  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes  •  one  dedicated  to  re¬ 
ligion,  and  called  Einaru,  Jangamas, 
or  Wodearu  5  the  other  follow  lay 
professions.  All  the  weavers  can 
intermarry  5  but  they  are  never  ho¬ 
noured  by  an  intermarriage  with  the 
-Eirraru,  nor  are  they  ever  admitted 
into  that  sacred  order.  They  wear 
the  Xinga,  and  consider  their 
priests  as  portions  of  the  deity.  They 
bury  the  dead.  They  can  eat  in 
fbe  house  of  a  Pancham  Banijiga, 
but  the  two  casts  never  inter¬ 
marry. 

“  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
Canara  Shaynagas  are  called  Ijya- 
mana,  and,  with  a  council  of  elders, 
possess  the  sole  cognizance  of  trans¬ 
gressions  against  the  rules  of  cast, 
as  well  as  of  civil  disputes  3  for  the 
'power  of  the  Jangamas  is  confined 
to  admonition.  They  do  not  shut 
up  their  women  3  and  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  a  second  wife,  unless 
the  first  dies,  or  has  no  children. 
When  a  man  marries  his  first  wife, 
he  must  give  her  father  101  fanams, 
or  31.  7$.  10 cl.  3  for  a  second  he  must 
give  131  fanams,  or  4 1.  7s.  ll| d. 
No  divorce  can  take  place;  except 
for  adultery  on  the  side  of  the 
woman  3  the  wife  in  India  having 
no  remedy  lor  her  husband’s  infi¬ 
delity  except  her  tongue,  and,  in 
case  of  her  being,  too. free  in  the 


use  of  that  weapon,  the  men  Very 
-frequently  repress  it  by  a  beating. 

“  The  weavers’ learn  to  read  and 
write  accompts,  and  letters  on  bu¬ 
siness  3  but  in  this  country  these-are 
reckoned  very  mean  accomplish¬ 
ments.  A  plain  composition  in 
prose,  and  consisting  merely  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  reading  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
man  of  learning,  who  ought  always 
to  compose  in  poetry  3  and  the 
more  obscure  he  renders  his  mean¬ 
ing  by  allegories,,  the  better.  The 
books  containing  the  doctrines  of 
the  sect  are  confined  entirely  to  the 
Einaru,  whose  duty  it  is  to  explain 
them  to  the  laymen.  The  chief 
book  in  use  among  them  is  called 
the  Markaridiya  Purana ;  and  they 
do  not  receive  as  canonical  the  Bas- 
wana  Purana. 

“  Among  the  Einaru  of  the  Shay¬ 
nagas  are  several  high  priests,  called 
,Putta  Devarus,  orSwamalus.  These 
are  all  Sannyasis,  and  seem  to  be 
independent  of  each  other.  Those 
which  are  known  to  the  people 
here,  are,  Sankara  Devaru,  who 
lives  at  Changamau,  near  Trino¬ 
maly  ;  Bhusagara  Swami,  at  Na- 
rasrngha  pura,  near  Arnee  3  Ganga- 
dhara  Swami,  at  Kunji  3  Senavera 
Devaru,  at  Chinamangala,  near 
Trinomaly  3  and  Gurusiddha  De¬ 
varu,  at  Trinomaly :  all  which  places 
•are  in  the  lower  Carnatic.  These 
Putta  Devaru  have  their  Matams  at 
the  places  above  mentioned,  but 
travel  occasionally  through  the 
country  occupied  bjr  the  weavers, 
collecting  the  contributions  of  the 
charitable,  bestowing  advice  oh  the 
adults,  and  the  Linga  on  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  receive  it  with  some  par¬ 
ticular  ceremonies.  Each  of  the 
Putta  Devarus  educates  a  boy,  who 
is  of  the  sacred  class  by  birth,  who 
is  intended  to  be  the  successor  of 
his  master,  and  who ‘is  called  Mark 

The 
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The  Patta  Devaru,  if  he  chooses, 
may  deliver  over  his  office  to  the 
Mari,  and  take  a  wife  3  in  which 
case  he  is  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  Einaru.  This  is  frequently 
done,  as  my  informants  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  confess  3  though  they  did 
so  with  great  reluctance,  for  they 
Were  unwilling  to  disgrace  their 
Swamalus  before  their  neighbours, 
who  consider  celibacy  as  a  much 
more  honourable  state  than  mar¬ 
riage.  The  married  Einaru  have 
their  houses  near  the  different  Ma- 
tams.  Some  of  them  live  with  the 
Sannyasis,  and  are  their  menial  ser¬ 
vants  3  but  the  greater  part  of  them, 
that  are  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue, 
wander  about  to  collect  charity  for 
their  support.  In  the  lower  Car¬ 
natic  they  are  said  to  sell  glass  rings, 
and  other  trinkets. 

“  The  people  of  this  cast,  with 
whom  I  Conversed,  were  either  so 
ignorant,  or  so  unwilling  to  speak, 
on  the  subject  of  their  religion,  that 
I  cannot  depend  much  on  what  they 
said.  The  Jangamas  of  the  Pan- 
cham  Banijigaru  alledge,  that  the 
Swamalus  of  the  Shaynagas  are  of 
their  sect. 3  and  the  Mahantina,  no 
doubt,  attend  at  the  funerals  and 
other  public  ceremonies  of  the 
Shaynagas  3  but  those  alledge  that 
this  is  merely  for  the  purpose  oi 
begging,  and  that  they  perform  no 
part  of  the  ceremony.  The  Pan- 
changa  reads  mantrams  at  marriages 
and  births,  and  receives  the  usual 
fees. 

The  Commas,  or  Coramaru, 
are  a  set  of  people  considered  by  the 
Bralnnans  as  of  an  impure  or  mixed 
breed.  They  make  baskets,  and 
trade  in  grain  and  salt  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  5  but  none  ot  them  can 
read  or  write.  They  live,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  in  small  camps  of  moveable 
huts,  which  are  sometimes  stationary 
near  large  towns  3  but  they  are  often 
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in  a  state  of  daily  motion,  while  the 
people  are  following  their  mercan¬ 
tile  concerns.  The  Coramas  consist 
of  four  families,  Maydraguta,  Ca- 
vadiru,  Maynapatru,  and  Satipatru, 
These  are  analogous  to  the  Gotrams 
of  the  Brahmans  5  for  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  same  family  never 
intermarry,  being  considered  as  too 
nearly  allied  by  kindred.  The  men 
are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  and 
purchase  them  from  their  parents. 
The  agreement  is  made  for  a  certain 
number  of  fanams,  which  are  to  be 
paid  by  instalments,  as  they  can  be 
procured  by  the  young  woman’s  in¬ 
dustry  3  for  the  women  of  this  cast 
are  very  diligent  in  spinning,  and 
carrying  on  petty  traffic.  When 
the  bargain  has  been  made,  the 
bridegroom  provides  four  sheep,  and 
some  country  rum,  and  gives  a  feast 
to  the  cast,  concluding  the  cere¬ 
mony  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  round  his  bride.  Should  a 
man’s  wife  prove  unfaithful,  he  ge¬ 
nerally  contents  himself  with  giving 
her  a  beating,  as  she  is  too  valuable 
to  be  parted  with  on  slight  grounds  ; 
but,  if  he  chooses,  she  may  be  di¬ 
vorced.  In  this  case,  he  must  as¬ 
semble  the  cast  to  a  feast,  where  he 
publicly  declares  his  resolution  3  and 
the  woman  is  then  at  liberty  to 
marry  any  person  that  she  chooses, 
who  is  willing  to  take  her. 

“  The  Coramas  do  not  follow  nor 
employ  the  Brahmans  3  nor  have 
they  any  priests,  or  sacred  order. 
When  in  distress,  they  chiefly  in¬ 
voke  Vencaty  Ramana,  the  Tripatffi 
Vishnu,  and  vow  small  offerings  of 
money  to  his  temple,  should  they 
escape.  They  frequently  go  into 
the  woods,  and  sacrifice  fowls,  pigs, 
goats,  and  sheep,  to  Muni,  who  is  a 
male  deity,  and  is  said  by  the  Brah¬ 
mans  to  be  a  servant  of  Iswara  3  but, 
of  this  circumstance  the  Coram 4$ 
profess  ignorance.  They,  as  usual,  eat 
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the  sacrifices.  They  have  no  images, 
nor  do  they  worship  any.  Once  in 
two  or  three  years  the  Commas  of  a 
village,  make  a. collection  among 
themselves,  and  purchase  a  brass  pot, 
in  which  they  put  five  branches  of 
the  melia  azadaricht-a,  and  a  cocoa 
nut.  This  is  covered  with  flowers, 
and,  i  sprinkled  with,  sandal-wood 
water,  ft  is  kept  in  a  small  tem¬ 
porary  shed  tor  three,  days,  during 
which  time  the,  people  feast  and 
drink*  sacrificing  lambs  and  fowls  to 
Marima,  the  daughter  of  Siva.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  they 
throw  the  pot  into  the  water. 

“  The  Fanchalas,  or  Fanchalaru, 
a  name  corrupted  by  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  into  Panschal,  are  a  cast  that 
follow'  five  different  trades,  gold¬ 
smiths,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  and  coppersmiths.  These 
occupations  do  not  occasion  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  cast ;  the  son  of  a  man 
of.  any  one  of  the  traded  may,  if  he 
pleases,  follow  any.  other,  and  all  of 
them  ,  can  eat  together  and  inter¬ 
marry.  Each  trade,  it  is  true,  has 
a  . head-man  ;  but  the  whole  are 
subject  to  one  hereditary  chief, -who 
is  here  a  goldsmith.  .  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  left  hand  side  j  and  at 
present  the  dispute  between  him 
and  the  chief  of  the  Banijigas  runs 
so  high,  that  government  have  been 
obliged  to  part  the  town  into  two 
divisions.  In  the  one  of  these  the 
right  hand  ,  side  is  not  allowed  to 
perform  any  ceremonies,  nor  to  go 
in  procession  ;  and -the  Other  di¬ 
vision  is  .kept  equally -sacred  from 
the  intrusions  of  their  adversaries. 
The  headman  of  the  goldsmiths  has 
a  similar  jurisdiction  with  other 
chiefs  of  casts,  and,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  council,  can  levy  fines, 
which  are  given  to  the  goddess 
Kali,  that  is  to  say,  to  her  priest, 

“  The  Fanchalaru  are  divided  into 
two  s<*cts,  one  worshipping  Siva, 


the  other  adoring  Vishnu  ;  but  thi3 
does  not  produce  any  schism,  the 
two  parties  eating  together,  and  in¬ 
termarrying  '  and  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  wife  adopts  the  religion  of 
her  husband.  Kali  is  considered  as 
the  proper  deity  of  the  cast,  but  re¬ 
ceives  no  bloody  sacrifices  from  her 
votaries.  Both  sects  are  prohibited 
from  animal  food,  from  spirituous 
liquors,  from  divorce  (except  in 
case  of  adultery),  and  from  marry¬ 
ing  a  girl  that  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  The  Brahmans  read 
mantrams  at  the  births-,  marriages, 
and  funerals  of  both  sects ;  and  no 
distinction  is  made  by  either,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Brahman  be  a  worshipper 
of  Siva  or  of  Vishnu. 

The  most  numerous  and  richest 
of  the  Fanchalas  belong  to  the  sect 
of  Siva,  and  wear  the  Linga ;  but 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Panchani  Banijigas,  and  in  fact 
are  their  most  bitter  enemies.  This 
sect  bury  the  dead. 

“  The  Fanchalas  who  worship 
Vishrra  are  called  Bagota,  and  have 
among  them  a  family  dedicated  to 
religion.  The  eldest  son  of  this 
family  always  succeeds  to  the  dignity 
of  Guru  on  the  death  of  his  father  j 
the  other  male  branches  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  are  supported  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  sect,  and  pass  their  time 
in  devotion  and  study.  The  women 
of  the  family  intermarry  with  the 
working  men  of  the  cast.  The 
Guru  is  named  Vipur  Vencaty 
Acharya  ;  Vipur  being  his  name, 
and  Vencaty  Acharya  his  title.  Fie 
lives  at  Wadiga-  palla,  which  is 
twelve  cosses  from  Bangalore,  and 
in  the  L)oda  Bala-pnra  district.  He 
travels  about  among  his  followers, 
receiving  their  contributions,  and 
•bestowing  Upadesa,  and  Chakrnn- 
tikam,  or  Mudradarana,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Sanskrit  language. 

“  Thp  Mad i gas,  or  Madigaru, 
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ate  looked  upon  as  a  very  low  cast. 
They  dress  hides,  make  shoes,  and 
some  of  them  cultivate  the  ground, 
acting  as  servants  to  the  farmers. 
They  are  divided  into  small  tribes  of 
ten  or  twelve  houses,  and  intermarry 
with  the  daughters  of  these  houses 
only,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
purity  of  their  race  :  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  as  fond  as  those  casts 
that  are  esteemed  infinitely  superior 
in  rank.  Some  of  the  richer  among 
them  take  two  or  more  wives ;  but 
this  is  not  common,  as  a  girl’s 
father  requires  from  thirty  to  eighty 
fanams  (l l.  Os.  l$d.—2l.  13s.  8 \d.) 
They  never  divorce  their  wives  for 
any  crime,  except  adultery.  They 
eat  carrion,  and  all  manner  of  animal 
food  ;  and  avowedly  drink  spirituous 
liquors..  Their  religious  worship 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Coramaru ;  but  they 
have  a  priestly  tribe,  who  never  in¬ 
termarry  with  the  laity,  who  live 
entirely  on  their  contributions,  and 
are  called  Jambu.  There  is  a  Ma- 
tam  of  Jambu  at  Cuddapa,  and  the 
office  of  high  priest  there  is  heredi¬ 
tary.  This  person  takes  frequent 
rounds  through  the  country,  collect¬ 
ing  money,  and  admonishing  his 
followers.  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  Jambu  ;  and,  if  they  have 
any  learning  among  them,  they 
Jeep  it  entirely  to  themselves,  as 
Hone  of  the  laity  can  either  read  or 
write. 

“  The  Madigaru,  who  by  the 
English  of  Madras  are  called  Siclars, 
have  no  hereditary  chiefs ;  but,  in 
case  of  any  fault  being  committed 
by  a  person  of  the  cast,  the  elders 
assemble,  and  punish  him  according 
to  custom. 

The  Rungaru  are  a  tribe  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  of  the  Sudra  cast.  They 
are  taylors,  and  printers  of  calico 
cloths.  They  have  hereditary  chiefs, 
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with  the  usual  jurisdiction,  and  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  of  their  cast.  Their 
Guru  is  an  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Sri  Vaishnavam,  who  resides  at  Se- 
ringapatam.  Ele  punishes  obstinate 
offenders,  and  bestows  Upadesa ; 
and  in  return  takes  theif  contribu¬ 
tions.  He  does  not  favour  this  cast 
by  giving  them  Chakrantikam. 

(t  The  Jotyphanada,  or  Jotynaga- 
rada  Ganagaru,  are  a  kind  of  oil- 
makers,  who  deal  largely  in  that 
commodity,  and  have  two  oxen  in 
their  mills.  They  pretend  to  be  of 
the  Bheri,  or  Nagarada  sect  of  the 
Vaisya  cast;  but  this  is  not  admitted 
by  either  the  Bheri  or  Brahmans. 
They  are  a  real  KarnataCa  tribe. 
Two  families  here  wear  the  Linga, 
and  are  not  admitted  either  to  eat  or 
intermarry  with  the  others,  who  are 
all  followers  of  one  of  the  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brah¬ 
mans,  who  lives  here,  and  is  called. 
Nullary  Chakravarti.  He  bestows 
on  them  (Jpadesa,  and  sometimes 
Chakrantikam,  but  that  rarely. 
When  they  marry,  he  gives  them  a 
string  or  thread,  to  be  worn  over  the 
shoulder.  This  should  be  given  to 
the  real  Vaisya  only,  but  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  made  in  their  favour,  as  they 
pay  for  the  badge  ;  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  privileges  of  the  lower 
casts  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
very  little  importance.  The  Guru 
comes  sometimes  in  person,  and  at 
others  sends  his  agents,  to  levy  the 
dues  which  are  paid  at  marriages, 
and  to  receive  the  casual  charity 
that  is  given  according  to  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  his  followers. 

<f  These  oil-makers  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  to  the  Saktis,  or  destructive 
powers ;  making  vows  to  do  so, 
when  they  are  in  sickness  or  distress. 
Some  of  them  take  Daseri ;  and 
their  descendants  ever  afterwards, 
follow  the  same  manner  of  living,' 
L  and 
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and  refuse  to  intermarry  with  the 
industrious  part  of  the  cast,  whom 
they  consider  as  their  inferiors. 
Some  of  the  oil-makers  burn,  and 
some  bury  the  dead.  There  have 
been  instances  in  the  memory  of 
man,  of  some  of  their  widows  hav¬ 
ing  burned  themselves  along  with 
the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  but  it 
is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Their 
wives  can  be  divorced  for  adultery 
only,  and  are  not  shut  up,  although 
the  men  are  allowed  a  plurality  of 
women.  They  eat  no  animal  food, 
nor  is  it  lawful  for  them  to  drink 
spirituous  liquors.  They  possess  no 
learning,  farther  than  being  able  to 
read  and  write  accompts  ;  and  a 
few  poems  in  the  And  ray,  or  po¬ 
etical  language  of  Telingana,  which 
the  Daseri  commit  to  memory. 

“  The  people  who,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Karnata,  are  called  Chitra- 
kara,  are  commonly  better  known 
by  the  Mussulman  appellation  Ji- 
nigar,  or  Jiligar.  They  make  chests, 
trunks,  scrutoires,  beds,  and  palan¬ 
keens,  paint  houses,  draw  pictures  of 
the  gods  and  of  women,  gild,  act  as 
tailors,  make  gold  thread  and  sword 
scabbards,  turn  wood,  and  bind 
books.  They  never  cultivate  the 
ground,  nor  act  as  merchants.  They 
pretend  to  be  of  the  Kshatriya  cast, 
and  their  Guru,  in  consequence,  in¬ 
dulges  them  with  a  thread  like  that 
of  the  Brahmins  5  but  their  preten¬ 
sions  to  high  rank  are  entirely  dis¬ 
avowed  by  all  other  casts.  They 
have  among  them  some  rudiments 
of  learning.  In  the  Brahmanda 
Purana,  which  is  the  book  that  they 
consider  as  appropriated  to  their 
cast,  it  is  related,  they  say,  that  their 
ancestors,  on  account  of  some  in¬ 
jury  done  to  the  Brahmans,  were 
condemned  to  follow  their  present 
mechanical  occupations.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sects,  one  worship¬ 


ing  Siva,  and  the  other  Vishnu  ; 
but  this  division  produces  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  cast,  as  they  can  all  eat 
and  marry  together,  the  wife,  as 
usual,  adopting  the  religion  of  her 
husband.  The  worshippers  of  Siva 
do  not  wear  the  Linga,  but  are  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Smartal  Brahmans. 
A  Vaidika  Brahman  residing  here 
bestows  the  thread  and  Upadesa, 
and  attends  at  births,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  which  are  performed  on 
the  pile,  and  are  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  wife. 
Those  who  worship  Vishnu  are  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brah¬ 
mans.  Neither  division  of  these 
people  eat  animal  food,  nor  drink 
spirituous  liquors.  They  are  allowed 
plurality  of  women,  but  do  not  con¬ 
fine  them.  Like  all  the  other  tribes 
of  this  country,  however,  they  do 
not  willingly  admit  any  person  of  a 
different  race  into  the  inner  apart¬ 
ments  of  their  houses,  especially  if 
he  be  of  a  cast  that  they  consider  as 
inferior  to  their  own  ;  persons  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  those  whom 
they  consider  as  of  higher  rank,  can 
go  into  every  part  of  their  house, 
except  the  kitchen.  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  seem  chiefly  to  add 
dignity  to  a  cast  are,  its  being  re¬ 
stricted  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  especially  those- of  the  table  j 
the  following  no  useful  employment, 
and  the  being  dedicated  to  what 
they  call  piety  and  learning.  Almost 
every  man  endeavours',  as  much  as 
possible,  to  assume  at  least  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  •  and  in  the  people  of  this 
country  a  hypocritical  cant  is  a  re¬ 
markable  feature.  Even  youngr  men 
of  active  professions,  when  talking 
on  business,  will  frequently  turn  up 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  make 
pious  ejaculations,  attended  with 
heavy  sighs. 


«  The 
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i’s  The  Shalay  are  a  cast  of 
weavers,  divided  into  two  distinct 
tribes,  that  never  intermarry,  and 
"have  separate  hereditary  chiefs. 
They  are  of  a  Telinga  origin,  and  in 
their  families  retain  that  language  3 
according  to  tradition  they  have 
been  in  this  country  for  six  gene¬ 
rations. 

The  Samay  Shalay  wear  the 
Linga,  and  of  course  are  worship¬ 
pers  of  Iswara,  and  the  gods  of  his 
family.  They  reject  the  worship  of 
the  Saktis,  or  destructive  powers. 
Their  Gurus  are  the  Einarn  of  the 
Pancham  Banijigas,  with  which  cast 
the  Samay  Shalay  can  eat,  but  they 
cannot  intermarry.  When  their 
Guru  visits  the  town,  each  Shalay 
of  this  sect  must  present  him  with 
two  fanams  (Is.  4d.)  3  and  when  a 
Samay  Shalay  waits  on  the  Guru  at 
the  Matam,  he  must  make  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  ten  fanams,  (6d.  8-§-d.).  The 
Guru  does  not  give  Upadesa 3  but, 
in  place  of  it,  bestows  the  Linga. 
In  case  of  the  Guru’s  absence,  this 
may  be  done  by  any  Einaru.  The 
Einaru  attends  at  births,  marriages, 
funerals,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
building  a  new  house.  The  Pan- 
changa  attends  at  marriages  to  read 
the  rpantrams,  or  service  proper  for 
the  ceremony,  and  receives  the  usual 
fees.  Qi\  these  occasions,  the  Einaru 
washes  the  bridegroom’s  feet,  and 
gives  him  some  consecrated  victuals. 
They  bury  the  dead,  and  the  widow 
is  sometimes  buried  alive  at  the 
same  time,  but  not  in  the  same 
grave  with  the  deceased  husband. 
Widows  cannot  marry  a  second 
time,  as  is  the  case  t  hroughout  India 
with  females  of  any  cast  above  those 
that  are  reckoned  impure.  The 
men  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives  3 
but,  except  for  adultery,  can  neither 
confine  nor  divorce  them.  They 
cannot  legally  eat  animal  food,  nor 
drink  spirituous  liquors.  The  lay¬ 


men  are  permitted  to  read  several 
Puranas  3  such  as  the  Baswa  Purana, 
■which  gives  an  account  of  the  laws 
of  their  religion  :  and  the  Shalays- 
wara  Purana,  which  is  extracted 
from  a  book  called  the  Brahmanda 
Purana,  and  contains  the  rules  of 
their  particular  sect,  as  the  original 
work  contains  the  rules  of  every 
sect  whatever. 

“  The  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
among  this  class  of  weavers,  are 
called  Padma  Shalay,  and  give  the 
following  account  of  their  origin. 
The  whole  Shalay  formerly  wore 
the  Linga  3  but  a  house  having  been 
possessed  by  a  devil,  and  this  sect 
having  been  called  upon  to  cast  him 
out,  all  their  prayers  were  of  no 
avail.  At  length  ten  persons,  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  aside  the  Linga,  and  of¬ 
fered  up  their  supplications  to  Vish¬ 
nu,  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
enemy  3  and  ever  afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  the  worship  of  this  god,  in 
which  they  have  been  imitated  by 
many  of  their  brethren.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  men,  who  are 
called  Sadana  Ashorlu,  or  the  cele¬ 
brated  heroes,  never  work  3  and 
having  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  god,  live  upon  the  charity 
of  the  industrious  part  of  the  cast, 
with  whom  they  disdain  to  inter¬ 
marry. 

“  The  Guru  of  the  Padma  Sha¬ 
lay  is  Tata  Acharya,  one  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam 
Brahmans.  He  lives  at  Doda  Bala- 
pura,  and  bestows  Upadesa  and 
Chakrantikam.  Pie  lias  here  a 
deputy,  a  Vaidika  Brahman,  who 
attends  at  births,  marriages,  and 
burials.  Widows  are  never  buried 
alive.  The  padma  Shalay  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  plurality  of  wives  j  but  can¬ 
not  confine  their  women,  nor  di¬ 
vorce  them,  except  for  adultery. 
They  cannot  legally  eat  animal  food, 
nor  drink  spirituous  liquors  j  but 
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are  permitted  to  use  Ganja,  or  hemp, 
which  the  English  in  India  usually 
call  Bang.  Some  among  them  are 
able  to  read  poetry,  and  have  a  book 
called  Markandiya  Parana,  which  is 
also  followed  by  several  sects  that 
wear  the  Linga,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Rishi  named 
Markanda. 

<c  The  Comatigas  say,  that  they 
are  the  only  true  Vaisya,  which  is 
the  third  in  rank  of  the  pure  casts  5 
and  they  pretend,  that  now  they  are 
next  in  rank  to  the  Brahmans,  as  the 
second  pure  cast  has  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  In  both  these  pretensions 
they  are  supported  by  all  the  Brah¬ 
mans  who  are  not  desirous  of  flat¬ 
tering  some  Raja  that  pretends  to  be 
a  Kshatri.  They  are  found  thinly 
scattered  in  every  part  of  India,  and 
are  not  prevented  from  eating  in 
common,  or  from  intermarriage,  by 
any  difference  of  nation  or  sect.  A 
Comatiga  coming  from  Kasi  or  Be¬ 
nares,  on  being  examined,  and  found 
to  be  acquainted  with  certain  cus¬ 
toms  peculiar  to  the  east,  and  which 
are  kept  secret,  is  received  here  into 
all  families,  and  may  marry  any  of 
their  women.  They  deal  in  cloth, 
2nd  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  espe¬ 
cially  money  and  jewels  ;  but  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  spirituous  li¬ 
quors,  nor  any  intoxicating  sub¬ 
stance  nor  do  they  ever  cultivate 
the  ground,  or  follow  any  mechani¬ 
cal  profession.  They  have  heredi  ¬ 
tary  chiefs,  called  Pedda  Cliit ties  • 
and  the  chief  of  each  town  or  dis¬ 
trict  is  totally  independent  of  the 
others.  When  a  town  is  very  large, 
the  chief,  for  the  parts  that  are  re¬ 
mote  from  his  house,  appoints  in¬ 
ferior  officers,  who  settle  trivia]  dis¬ 
putes.  '  These  chiefs  possess  the 
usual  jurisdiction,  and  enjoy  more 
than  common  immunities,  for  they 
pay  nothing  to  government.  They 
can  in  no  case  act  without  the  assist- 
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ance  of  all  the  elders  in  the  place. 
The  Comatigas  are  not  allowed  to 
take  animal  food,  nor  any  thing  that 
will  intoxicate.  Polygamy  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  men,  and  the  women 
are  not  divorced  for  any  cause,  ex¬ 
cept  adultery.  In  this  country  they 
are  not  confined ;  but  in  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Hindostan  the  Comati¬ 
gas  follow  the  example  of  their 
neighbours,  and  shut  up  their  wives. 
Many  of  this  cast  read  books  com¬ 
posed  in  poetry  -f  that  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  it, 
is  called  Vaisya  Purana,  and  is  ima¬ 
gined  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
goddess  Kanyaka  Parameswari, 
which  is  one  of  the  names  of  the 
wife  of  Iswara.  They  all  burn  the 
dead,  and  sometimes  the  widow  ac¬ 
companies  on  the  pile  her  departed 
husband.  The  women  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  marriageable  after  the  signs  of 
puberty  have  appeared  ;  and  widows 
are  condemned  to  perpetual  celi¬ 
bacy.  Some  families  of  this  cast 
worship  Vishnu,  and  their  Guru  is 
Bhadra  Acharya,  one  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam 
Brahmans,  who  resides  at  Sri  Ran- 
garp  near  Tritchinopoly. ,  Younger 
branches  of  the  family  reside  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  act  as  deputies 
for  the  chief.  The  one  who  acts  in 
this  neighbourhood  resides  at.  Doda- 
Bola-pura,  and  is  called  Chicana 
Botalu.  The  other  families  of  this 
cast  worship  Siva,  and  have  for  their 
Guru  a  Sannyasi  Brahman  of  the 
Smartal  sect,  who  lives  at  Sivag- 
anga,  and  acknowledges  the  Sringa- 
giri  Swamaluas  his  superior. 

“  The  Ruddi  are  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Sudra  cast,  which  being  much 
employed  in  agriculture  are  called 
Woculigaru  in  the  language  of  Kar- 
nata,  and  Cunabi  in  that  of  iheDe- 
cany  Mussulmans.  Besides  culti¬ 
vating  the  land,  both  as  farmers 
and  as  their  servants,  they  act  also 

as 
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porters,  and  sometimes  carry  on 
a  small  trade  in  grain.  Like  all  the 

o 

other  Sndras  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
native  foot  militia,  that  seems  to 
have  been  established  throughout 

O 

India,  and  in  which  probably  every 
man  of  this  description  was  enrolled. 
The  considering  the  Kshatriya  as  the 
military  cast  seems  an  -error.  At 
present,  the  Ruddi  frequently  serve 
as  Candashara,  or  the  armed  men, 
that  without  discipline  collected  the 
revenue,  and  composed  the  most 
considerable  body  in  the' armies  of 
■all  native  princes.  They  appear  to 
form  a  numerous  race  of  men  5  many 
ot  them  live  below  the  Ghats,  and 
some  are  of  Tel  in  ora,  while  others 
are  of  Karnata  extraction.  They 
can  all  eat  together,  but  they  never 
intermarry,  except  with  particular 
families,  the  purity  of  whose  descent 
they  consider  as  well  known.  They 
acknowledge  an  inferiority  to  ano¬ 
ther  class  of  Sudras  who  cultivate 
the  land,  and  are  called  Sadru  ;  for 
they  will  eat  in  the  house  of  a  Sa¬ 
dru,  but  he  will  not  return  the  com¬ 
pliment  by  eating  in  theirs  3  which, 
among  the  Hindus,  is  a  sure  crite¬ 
rion  of  rank.  They  have  Ijyamanas, 
or  hereditary  chiefs,  possessing  the 
usual  jurisdiction  and  immunities. 
Some  of  them  can  read  and  write 
accompts,  but  none  proceed  further 
in  learning.  They  eat  hogs,  sheep, 
goats,  venison,  and  fowls,  and  can 
take  Baiig  {or  the  leaves  of  the  can¬ 
nabis  sativa)  3  but.  lose  cast  by  drink¬ 
ing  spirituous  liquors.  The  men 
arc  allowed  polygamy  3  but  do  not 
shut  up  their  women,  who  are  very 
industrious,  and  perform  much  of 
the  country  labour.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sects  by  a  difference 
of  religion  3  one  party  worshipping 
Vishnu,  and  the  other  Siva  3  but 
this  does  not  prevent  intermarriages. 
Those  wilt)  worship  Vishnu,  are  fol¬ 


lowers  of  thfeSri  Vaishnavam  Brah¬ 
mans  3  but  do  not  receive  either 
Upadesa  or  Chakraniikam,  content¬ 
ing  themselves  with  a  little  holy 
water,  which  they  obtain  in  return 
for  their  charity..  Those  who  wor¬ 
ship  Siva  are  follower^  of  a  kind  of 
Jangamas,  but  do  not  wear  the 
Linga.  The  people  with  whom  I 
conversed  seemed  to  consider  these 
as  the  same  with  the  Jangamas  bf 
the  Pancham  Banijigas  3  but.  this 
cast  informed  me,  that  they  were 
distinct,  and  that  the  Gurus  of  the 
Ruddi  were  the  same  with  those  bf 
the  Curaba.ru,  whose  chief  resides  at 
Can  gundy  in  the  Bara-mahal.  la 
their  visits,  the  Gurus  of  both  kinds 
receive  from  one  to  ten  fanams 
(from  8 cl.  to  5s.  8*  cl.)  from  each 
Ruddi,  according  to  his  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Panchanga  attends  at 
births,  marriages,  funerals,  and 
other  ceremonies  3  and  on  each  oc¬ 
casion  receives  a  fanam.  At  the 
new  and  full  moons,  he  also  gets 
some  trifling  present  of  grain.  Be¬ 
sides  the  worship  of  the  great  gods, 
they  offer  sacrifices  to  the  destructive 
powers  3  among  whom  a  female 
spirit,  named  Chaudeswari,  has  in 
this  neighbourhood  many  temples. 
The  Pujari,  in  at  least  one  of  them, 
is  an  oil-maker  of  the  cast  formerly 
described,  and  his  office  is  heredi¬ 
tary.  The  Ruddi  is  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  easts  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  allowed  to  be  of  pure 
descent  3  but  many  of  its  members 
are  rich,  and  are  the  Gaudas,  or  he¬ 
reditary  chiefs  of  villages. 

“The  B  fieri  are  a  kind  of  merchants, 
who  call  themselves  also  Nagaratra, 
corrupted  by  the  Mussulmans  into 
Nagarit.  They  pretend  to  be  of  the 
Varsya  cast  3  but  this  is  denied  both 
by  the  Brahmans,  and  by  the  Co- 
lhatigas.  They  deal  in  drugs/grain, 
cloth,  and  .money,  and  travel  about 
in  caravans.  Some  of  them  are 

farmers ; 
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farmers;  but  they  never  cultivate 
the  ground  with  their  own  hands;' 
nor  do  they  ever  follow  any  mecha¬ 
nical  profession.  They  are  divided 
by  religion  into  two  sects,  that  do 
not  eat  together,  nor  intermarry ; 
and  each  has  its  own  hereditary 
chief,  who  acts  independently  as  to 
matters  of  ceremony ;  but  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  civil  nature,  the  chief  of  the 
sect  that  is  most  numerous  in  the 
place  assumes  the  sole  authority. 
These  chiefs  are  called  Ijyamana, 
and  possess  the  usual  jurisdiction  ; 
but  are  not  indulged  with  any  im¬ 
munities  from  taxes.  When  a  man 
wants  to  marry,  he  goes  to  his  here¬ 
ditary  chief,  as  is  indeed  usual  with 
all  the  higher  casts,  presents  him 
with  betel,  and  discloses  his  inten¬ 
tion.  The  chief  sends  for  the  father 
of  the  girl,  and  endeavours  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  favourable  conclu¬ 
sion.  As  for  the  girl,  she  is  not  at 
all  consulted,  and  is  indeed  too 
young  to  have  formed  any  attach¬ 
ments,  as  she  must  be  married  be¬ 
fore  any  signs  of  puberty  appear  ; 
for  afterwards  she  is  considered  as 
being  deflowered,  and  incapable  of 
marriage,  Owing  to  the  custom  of 
polygamy,  however,  very  few  of  the 
women  of  this  country  live  ip  a  state 
of  celibacy,  except  young  widows 
of  the  higher  casts,  who  never  can 
marry  agajn,  and  who  aye  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  for  matches  between  old 
men  and  mere  children  are  com¬ 
mon.  The  comfort  of  having  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  is,  tin  general  all  the 
pleasure  that  married  women  of 
rank  in  India  enjoy.  Where  poly¬ 
gamy  prevails,  love  is  little  known  ; 
or  if  it  does  possess  a  man,  he  is  ge¬ 
nerally  captivated  by  some  artful 
dancing  girl,  and  not  by  any  of  his 
wives;  all  of  whom  were  married 
before  they  could  either  excite  or 
feel  that,  passion. 

“The  ISiagaratra,  who  worship 


Vishnu,  are  here  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  sect.  They  burn  their  dead, 
and  the  rules  of  cast  require  the 
widow  to  burn  herself  with  her 
husband’s  body  ;  but  this  custom  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  They  do  not  in¬ 
termarry  with  such  of  their  sect  as, 
being  originally  of  the  lower  Car^ 
natic,  speak  the  Tamul  language  as 
their  native  tongue.  Their  Guru  is 
Trimula-tata  Acharlu,  an  hereditary 
chief  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brah¬ 
mans  ;  but,  as  forming  part  of  the 
left  hand  side,  they  are,  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  belonging  to  that  division,  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  Dharma  Siva 
Acharlu,  a  Smartal  Sannyasi,  and 
who,  they  say,  bestows  Upadesa 
and  Chakrantikam  on  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  own  Guru. 
My  interpreter,  however,  suspects 
that  in  this  there  is  some  mistake; 
as  the  latter  ceremony  is  perform¬ 
ed  with  the  point  of  Vishnu’s  spear, 
which  a  Smartal  Brahman,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  never  uses.  Their  own 
Guru  comes  once  a  year,  receives 
contributions,  bestows  Upadesa  and 
Chrakantikam,  and,  as  usual,  exer¬ 
cises  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The 
Panchanga  acts  as  their  Purohita ; 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  he  be  of  the  same  sect 
with  them.  Some  of  this  cast  are 
able  to  read  poetry,  and  peruse  a 
book  called  Vaisya  Parana,  which 
they  ponsider  as  belonging  to  their, 
cast. 

“  The  Palliwanlu  are  the  only 
persons  in  the  Tolar  province  (of 
which  this  is  a  part)  who  cultivate 
kitchen  gardens.  They  also  culti¬ 
vate  t(ie  ground,  both  as  farmers, 
and  as  their  servants.  They  are  all 
of  Tamul  extraction  ;  and,  although 
they  liaye  been  in  this  country  lor 
many  generations,  still  speak  the 
Tamul  language  in  their  own 
houses,  and  intermarry  with  the 
Pa lli  of  Arcot  and  Vellore,  They 
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are  properly  called  Yana  Palli,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Mina  Palli,  who  are  fishermen. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Tamul  nation,  but 
is  considered  as  rather  low.  They 
have  hereditary  chiefs  called  Gaun- 
da,  who  possess  the  usual  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  None  of  them  can  read. 
They  are  allowed  to  eat  animal  food, 
and  to  drink  spirituous  liquors. 
Their  women  continue  to  be  mar¬ 
riageable  after  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  are  very  laborious.  They  can¬ 
not  be  divorced  for  any  cause,  ex¬ 
cept  adultery  3  but  the  men  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives. 
They  bury  their  dead. 

“  The  Palli wanlu  have  no  Guru  ; 
but  the  Panchanga  acts  as  their  Pu- 
rohita  at  births  and  marriages,  at  the 
Amavasya,  and  at  the  annual  com¬ 
memoration  of  their  deceased  pa¬ 
rents.  They  wear  the  mark  ot 
Vishnu’s  sect  and  sometimes  pray 
to  Vencaty  Itamana  3  but  the  pro¬ 
per  god  of  the  cast  is  Dharma  Itaja. 
His  images  exactly  resemble  those 
of  Godama,  who  is  frequently  called 
by  that  name  3  "but  by  the  people 
here  their  god  is  said  to  be  the  eld¬ 
est  brother  of  the  five  sons  of  Pandu, 
who  lived  at  the  commencement  ot 


this  Yugam.  He  is  a  beneficent 
deity,  like  Godama,  abhorring  blood ; 
and  is  worshipped  by  offerings  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  the  like.  The 
Palliwanlu  have  temples  of  this  god 
attended  by  Pujaris  of  their  ow» 
cast.  Like  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  they  are  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  worship  of  the  Saktis* 
or  destructive  powers  ;  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  avert  their  wrath  by  bloody 
sacrifices.  These  are  performed  by 
cutting  off  the  animal’s  head  before 
the  door  of  the  temple,  and  invoking 
the  deity  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice. 
There  is  no  altar,  nor  is  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  image ;  and  the 
body  serves  the  votaries  for  a  feast. 
The  Palliwanlu  have  temples  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  female  spirit  of  this  kind 
named  Mutialima,  and  served  by 
Pujaris  of  their  own  cast.  These 
priests  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  their  office  is  hereditary.  Their 
families  can  intermarry  with  those 
of  the  laity,  who  cultivate  thepriest  s 
garden,  and  give  him  annually  a  suit 
of  clothes.  The  Palliwanlu  also  of¬ 
fer  sacrifices  to  Marima,  whose  Pu¬ 
jaris  here  are  Curubaru  ;  and  to  Pu- 
talima,  whose  Pujaris  are  Lingait. 
They  sometimes  take  the  vow  ©f 
Daseri. 
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(From  Mr.  Thornton’s 

f(  nnHE  Turks  are  of  a  grave  and 
B  saturnine  cast  3  they  are  in 
general  well  made  and  robust :  pa¬ 
tient  of  hunger  and  privations  ;  ca¬ 
pable  of  enduring  the  hardships  of 
military  service,  but  not  much  in¬ 
clined  to  habits  of  industry,  f  he 
early  hours  and  regular  lives  of  their 
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mothers,  their  own  habitual  tem¬ 
perance,  and  general  freedom  from 
violent  passions,  give  them  good 
health  and  undistorted  features. — 
Their  way  of  living  is  simple  and 
domestic  :  they  prefer  apathy  and 
indolence  to  active  enjoyments  3  hut 
when  moved  by  a  powerful  stimulus 

they 
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they  sometimes  indulge  in  pleasures 
to  excess. 

ft  The  moral  character  is  funda¬ 
mentally  formed  in  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood,  not  by  precept,  so  much  as 
by  the  absence  of  evil  5  for  the 
Turks  receive  their  early  education 
under  the  care  of  their  mothers  and 
their  female  attendants,  who  are  se¬ 
cluded  from  the  promiscuous  society 
of  men,  and  removed  from  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  corrupt  example.  Their 
religion,  which  is  simple,  is  taught 
them  by  their  parents  in' the  harem . 
The  minds  of  the  children,  as  in 
other  countries,  ore  instructed  in  the 
dogmas  of  a  particular  system:  they 
-are  inflated  with  the  superiority  of 
•their  own  situation,  in  a  religious 
sense  ;  and  they  are  taught  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  contemplation  of  it:,  and 
in  a  contempt  bordering  on  hatred, 
for  the  professors  of  every  other  re¬ 
ligion.  The  revelations  of  heaven, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  prophet 
equally  inculcate  on  the  minds  of 
Mussulmans,  this  exalted  idea  of 
themselves,  and  this  sentiment  of 
disdain  and  aversion  for  strangers  to 
their  faith.  The  prayers  of  the 
infidels  are  not  prayer,  but  wander¬ 
ings,’*  says  the  Koran.  I  with¬ 
draw  my  foot,  and  turn  away  my 
face,”  says  Mahomet,  <c  from  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  the  faithful  are  mixed 
with  the  ungodly.”  Nor  is  the  un¬ 
charitableness  of  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
tinguished,  or  even  weakened,  by 
the  death  of  its  object.  “  Pray  not 
for  those  whose  death  is  eternal,” 
is  a  precept  of  the  Mahometan 
church,  “  and  defile  not  thy  feet 
by  passing  over  the  graves  of  men, 
the  enemies  of  God  and  his  prophet.” 
These  commandments  are  precise 
and  positive :  they  regulate  the 
principles  and  the  conduct  of  all 
classes  of  Mussulmans.  It  is  vain 
to  suppose  their  pernicious  and  un¬ 
charitable  tendency  counteracted  by¬ 


passages  of  scripture  which  breathe 
a  milder  spirit,  or  by  the  example 
of  the  prophet,  who  .is  known  to 
have  frequented  the  society  of  un¬ 
believers  and  pagans.  The  Maho¬ 
metan,  who  has  risen  above  the  pre- 
-vailing  prejudices  of  his  religion  and 
country,  will  alone  appeal  to  these 
more  tolerant  precepts,  in  order  to 
justify  his  conduct  to  his  own  heart, 
or  to  sanction  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  :  but  the  vulgar  mind,  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  in  every 
class  of  society,  will  always  be 
chained  down  to  the  observance  of 
the  most  intolerant  precepts  of  relri 
gion.” 

“  The  namaz ,  the  prayer  the  most 
obligatory  on  Mussulmans,  and  'the 
most  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  chiefly  a  confession  of  the  divine 
attributes,  and  of  the  nothingness  of 
man  ;  a  solemn  act  of  homage  and 
gratitude  to  the  eternal  majesty.  The 
faithful  are  forbidden  to  ask  of  God 
the  temporal  blessings  of  this  frail 
and  perishable  life  :  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  namaz  is  to  adore 
the  Supreme  Being,  by  praying  for 
spiritual  gifts  and  the  ineffable  ad¬ 
vantages  of  eternal  felicity.  Confi¬ 
dent  in  the  efficacy  of  belief  and  the 
virtue  of  prayer  and  legal  purifica¬ 
tion,  the  Mussulmans  feel  no  hu¬ 
mility  because  of  the  imperfections 
of  human  nature,  and  no  repent¬ 
ance  because  of  actual  transgressions. 
The  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  divine  mission  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  are  all  that  are  insisted  on  as 
necessary  to  justification  with  God; 
and  as  these  imply  no  contradiction  , 
and  involve  no  mystery,  the  mind 
seems  to  comprehend  both  points 
without  an  effort,  and  to  hold  them 
with  steadiness.  Hence  their  con¬ 
sciences  are  never  alarmed  at  the 
weakness  or  insufficiency  of  their 
faith;  nor  can  they  ever  doubt  of 
their  acceptance  with  God.  Their 
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religion  consoles  and  elevates  them 
through  life,  and  never  disturbs 
their  dying  moments.  . 

“  Many  of  the  learned  Turks  are 
said  to  refuse  an  implicit  belief  to  all 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Koran  ; 
but  none  of  them  so  far  contradict 
the  national  prejudices,  as  publicly 
to  withhold  their  assent.  An  ejfendl , 
skilled  in  mathematics,  was  asked, 
how  he  could  believe,  that  Mahomet 
broke  the  star  of  the  moon,  and 
caught  half  of  it  falling  from  heaven, 
in  his  sleeve.  He  replied,  that  in¬ 
deed  in  the  course  of  nature  it  could 
not  be  done,  nay  was  contrary  to  it; 
but  as  the  miracle  is  in  the  Koran  af¬ 
firmed  to  be  wrought,  he  resigned 
his  reason,  and  embraced  the  mi¬ 
racle;  for,  added  he,  God  can  do 
whatever  he  pleases.  They  admit 
with  equal  facility  the  wonderful 
stories  related  by  Christians,  and  on 
some  occasions  conform  in  their 
conduct  to  the  popular  prejudices 
even  of  these  people;  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  given  by  Cantemir,  of  the  lord 
of  a  village,  who  suffered  no  work 
to  be  done  on  St,  Phocas’s  day,  be¬ 
cause  formerly  the  saint,  in  revenge 
for  the  profanation  of  his  festival, 
had  burnt  their  standing  corn.  The 
opinion,  that  sanctity  of  life,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  particular  religious 
persuasion,  is  sufficient  for  salvation, 
is  silently  embraced  by  a  few  liberal 
Turks,  though  it  is  condemned  by 
the  Mahometan  church  as  a  he¬ 
resy. 

et  It  has  been  observed,  that  in 
all  ages,  men  satiated  with  enjoy¬ 
ments,  are  most  inclined  to  become 
atheists ;  and  men  the  most  to  be 
pitied  are  superstitious.  Put  athe¬ 
ism,  either  speculative  or  practical, 
is  vice  which  is  rare  among  the 
Turks ;  for  when  the  doctrines  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  immorta¬ 
lity  of  the  soul  have  been  implanted 
in  the  mind  by  early  education,  they 
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cannot  be  eradicated,  unless,  per¬ 
haps,  by  intense  and  perverted  study 
and  reflection,  of  which  the  Turks, 
from  habitual  indolence,  are  inca¬ 
pable.  The  terrors  of  conscience, 
which  generate  in  the  vicious  and 
profligate,  a  wish  to  disbelieve,  and 
at  last,  perhaps,  a  trembling  hope 
that  they  do  disbelieve  these  doc¬ 
trines,  operate  but  little  on  the  minds 
of  men  who  are  firmly  convinced, 
that  the  divine  favour  is  never  with¬ 
drawn  from  those,  who  are  stedfast 
in  their  profession  of  faith  and  con¬ 
stant  m  the  practice  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  religion.  The  belief  and  per¬ 
formance  of  both  are  simple  and 
easy,  and  not  only  may  exist  uncon¬ 
nected  with  virtue,  but.  may  eveu 
expiate  vicious  conduct.  Hence  that 
tranquillity  with  respect  to  futurity 
which  never  abandons  the  Turk  : 
and  hence  his  neglect  of  palliatives 
for  an  evil,  of  width,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  himself  as  a  believer,  he  can¬ 
not  consistently  suspect  the  exist¬ 
ence. 

“  The  popular  religion  of  the 
Turks  consists  in  belief,  prayers,  ab¬ 
lutions,  and  fastings  at  stated  pe¬ 
riods. 

They  are  called  to  namaz  (pray¬ 
ers)  five  tinies  a  day,  by  the  muez~ 
zinn  (chanter),  who  recites,  from 
the  highest  tower  of  the  jaml,  the 
hymn  czann,  containing  a  confession 
of  faith  in  the  following  form, — 
f<  God  most  high  !  1  bear  witness 
that  there  is  no  God  but  God  ;  I 
bear  witness  that  Mahomet  is  the 
prophet  of  God.  Come  to  prayer  ; 
come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation. — 
Great.  God!  There  is  no  God  but 
God.” 

The  canonical  hours  for  the 
morning  prayer  are  from  the  first 
dawning  of  the  day  to  sun-rise.* — 
This  prayer  was  first  performed  by 
Adam  on  his  expulsion  from  Para¬ 
dise,  when  he  returned  thanks  to 
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God  on  being  delivered  from  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  again  per¬ 
mitted  to  behold  the  approach  of 
day.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  ezann,  the  muezzinn  exhorts 
the  faithful  to  be  diligent  in  their 
devotions,  by  repeating  immediately 
after  the  words,  come  to  the  asylum 
of  salvation,  “  prayer  is  preferable 
to  sleep,  prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep.” 
The  namaz  of  noon,  which  may  be 
said  at  any  period  of  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  meridian  and  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  namaz,  was  instituted  by 
Abraham  after  his  purposed  sacrifice 
of  his  son  Isaac.  The  afternoon  na¬ 
maz,  in  which  the  prophet  Jonas 
first  expressed  his  gratitude  on  being 
east  up  from  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
begins  when  the  shadow  projected 
on  the  dial  is  of  twice  the  length  of 
the  gnomon  ;  and  it  may  be  said  as 
long  as  the  sun  continues  above  the 
horizon.  The  evening  prayer  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  Mahometans  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ ;  the  hours 
appointed  by  this  namaz  are  from 
the  setting  of  the  sun  to  complete 
nocturnal  darkness,  when  the  night 
prayer  is  performed,  in  imitation  of 
-Moses.  On  Friday,  which  is  conse¬ 
crated  to  public  worship  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  creation  of  man,  the 
Mahometans  recite  an  additional 
namaz,  and  a  prayer  salaih ’  ul- 
djuma  between  sunrising  and  noon. 

“  In  the  namaz  there  are  several 
prostrations,  some  of  which  must  not 
on  any  account  be  omitted,  being 
farz,  or  the  immediate  command  of 
God:  others  may  be  omitted,  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  sin,  be¬ 
ing  sunneth,  institutions  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  or  rather  an  imitation  of  his 
practice. 

"  The  Turks  admit  of  purgatory, 
in  which  the  believer  is  to  repeat  the 
prayers  which  he  omitted  in  his  life 
time,  or  neglected  to  say  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  times.  They  assert  that  the 


sinful  soul  is  greatly  benefited  by  the 
prayers  of  the  living,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  reading  of  the  Koran, 
whereby  the  angel  Gabriel  is  as¬ 
sisted  in  guarding  the  soul  from  the 
devils,  during  the  forty  days  of  its 
hovering  about  the  grave  wherein  the 
body  is  laid. 

“  The  ahdcst,  or  ablution  of  the 
hands,  face,  mouth,  head,  neck, 
arms,  and  feet,  accompanied  with 
suitable  prayers,  is  performed  by  the 
Turks  in  a  particular  manner,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  Persians, 
and  is  an  indispensable  preparation 
to  the  namaz  or  prayer.  Gfioussoitl 
is  the  purification  of  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  in  cases  which  are  specified  in 
the  religious  code  of  the  Mahome- 
tans.  Ghassl,  or  simple  washing,  is 
ordered  for  removing  any  visible 
or  substantial  impurity,  from  the 
clothes  or  the  person,  of  a  nature  to 
invalidate  or  annul  the  virtue  of 
prayer. 

The  fast  of  the  month  of  ra - 
mazan  consists  in  abstaining  from 
food  or  drink,  or  any  gratification  of 
the  senses,  during  (he  whole  time  of 
the  sun’s  continuance  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

“  The  immediate  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion  make  no  part  of  the  body  of 
ulema.  In  the  larger  mosques  there 
are  sheiks,  or  preachers  :  laatihs , 
readers  or  deacons,  who,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet,  and  caliphs,  and 
in  the  name  and  under  the  sacerdo¬ 
tal  authority  of  the  sultan,  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  imameth  or  high 
priesthood  ;  imams,  who  recite  the 
namaz ;  and  muezzins ,  who  sum¬ 
mon  the  people  to  prayers  ;  besides 
cayyims  or  sextons.  In  villages,  or 
small  parishes,  the  duties  of  the 
whole  are  performed  by  the  imam, 
who  is  sometimes  also  the  hog'ut, 
or  schoolmaster  for  the  children  : 
but  he  owes  this  appointment  to  his 
being  the  only  person  possessing  suf¬ 
ficient 
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ficient  leisure  or  the  necessary  qua¬ 
lifications. 

**  The  ministers  of  religion 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire  are 
subordinate  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
who  exercises  over  them  the  powers 
of  a  diocesan.  He  has  the  privilege 
of  superseding  and  removing  those 
whose  conduct  is  reproachable,  or 
who  are  unequal  to  the  dignified  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  magistrates  themselves  may, 
whenever  they  think  proper,  per¬ 
form  all  the  sacerdotal  functions, 
and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  prerogative, 
joined  to  the  influence  which  they 
derive  from  their  judicial  power 
and  their  riches,  that  they  have  so 
marked  a  pre-eminence,  and  so  pre¬ 
ponderant  an  authority,  over  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  public  worship. 

“  The  priests  in  their  habits  of 
life  are  not  distinguished  from  other 
citizens  :  they  live  in  the  same  so¬ 
ciety  and  engage  in  the  same  pur¬ 
suits  :  they  sacrifice  no  comforts, 
and  are  compelled  to  no  acts  of  self- 
denial  :  their  influence  on  society  is 
entirely  dependent  on  their  reputa¬ 
tion  for  learning  and  talents,  or  gra¬ 
vity  and  moral  conduct.  They  are 
seldom  the  professed  instructors  of 
youth,  much  less  of  men,  and  by 
no  means  are  they  considered  as 
the  directors  of  conscience.  They 
merely  chant  aloud  the  church  ser¬ 
vice,  and  perform  offices,  which  the 
master  of  a  family  or  the  oldest  per¬ 
son  in  company,  as  frequently,  and 
as  consistently,  perform  as  them¬ 
selves.  The  Turks  know  nothing 
of  those  expiatory  ceremonies  which 
give  so  much  influence  to  the 
priesthood  :  all  the  practices  ol  their 
religion  can  be,  and  are  performed 
without  the  interference  ot  their 
priests. 

“  The  institution  of  the  different 
orders  of  dervishes  is  foreign  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  Mahometan  re* 
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ligion.  Some  of  the  Ottoman  mi¬ 
nisters  have  even  attempted  their 
suppression  ;  but  the  vulgar,  who 
certainly  consider  their  ceremonies 
as  of  the  nature  of  incantation,  sub¬ 
mit  to  their  caprices,  and  court  their 
benediction  by  respect  and  libera¬ 
lity. 

“  The  professors  of  Islamism,  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  piety,  consider 
that  religion  is  best  characterised  by 
acts  of  public  utility.  They  have 
been  accused  of  ostentation  in  their 
charities,  and  of  being  actuated  only 
by  the  spirit  of  pride  or  superstition  j 
but  it  is  surely  a  pardonable,  if  not 
even  a  laudable,  superstition,  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  author  of  all  good  looking 
with  complacency  on  the  humble  imi¬ 
tation  of  his  perfections  j  and  a  justi¬ 
fiable  pride,  to  feel  the  heart  swell 
upon  seeing  the  weary  and  the  hun¬ 
gry  fed  and  refreshed,  the  ignorant 
instructed,  and  the  sick  healed,  by 
our  beneficence.  A  khan  or  cara¬ 
vanserai  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  a  mosque  with  its 
schools  and  hospitals,  a  fountain, 
a  bridge,  or  a  public  road,  cannot 
be  unostentatiously  established,  with¬ 
out  abridging  their  utility.  <<r  We 
must  not  attribute  their  erection,” 
says  Mr.  Eton,  to  patriotism  or 
public  spirit.”  Be  it  so  :  but  I  have 
gallopped  across  a.  scorching  desert, 
in  hopes  of  discovering  a  fountain  to 
allay  the  thirst  of  myself  or  my 
horse,  and  have  blessed  the  philan¬ 
thropy  which  had  searched  out,  and 
erected  a  monument  on,  the  only 
spot,  which  furnished  water.  Baron 
de  Tott  asserts,  that  “  the  namaz 
giahs ,  or  places  for  ablution  and 
prayer  erected  on  the  road  side,  are 
worth  a  great  number  of  indul¬ 
gences,  for  which  the  Turks,  who 
obtain  them,  find  a  ready  sale.”-— 
But  the  Turks  are  unacquainted  with 
indulgences :  they  indeed  allow  that 
the  merit  of  good  works  /nay  be 
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transferred  or  sold  ;  and  their  his¬ 
torians  relate  that  Sultan  Bajazet, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail 
on  a  pasha  to  yield  to  him  the  merit 
of  erecting  a  bridge  over  a  torrent 
which  interrupted  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  Constantinople  and 
Adrianople,  Struck  off  the  pasha’s 
head,  swam  across  the  torrent  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  halt  till  the  waters  had 
abated. 

“  Hospitality  to  strangers  and 
giving  alms  to  the  poor,  are  virtues 
to  which  the  Oriental  nations  are 
much  habituated.  In  imitation  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  with  unaffected 
simplicity,  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
great  are  daily  open  to  all  who  can 
with  propriety  present  themselves  j 
while  inferior  persons  of  every  class 
range  themselves  around  the  tables 
of  the  officers  of  their  household 
and  their  domestics  5  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  are  distributed  at  the  door  to 
the  poor  and  the  hungry.  A  ser¬ 
vant  would  blush  at  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  perquisite  of  them  :  even  the 
peasant  will  offer  the  corner  of  his 
hut  to  the  traveller,  and  rather  than 
refuse  him  a  welcome,  will  put'him- 
self  to  considerable  inconvenience  to 
entertain  him.  The  right  of  pro¬ 
prietorship  is  seldom  exerted  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  a  garden,  an  orchard,  or 
a  vineyard,  any  person  who  may 
choose  to  enter  them,  and  to  pluck 
and  eat  the  herbs  or  the  fruit.  1 
will  not  wholly  attribute  to  the  same 
principle  their  tenderness  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  classes  of  animals,  as  in  some 
cases  they  seem  to  be  restrained 
from  molesting  or  destroying  them, 
as  much  by  indolence  as  humanity. 
The  dog,  as  an  unclean  animal 
whose  contact  produces  legal  de¬ 
filement,  is  rigorously  excluded 
from  their  dwellings  and  the  courts 
of  their  mosques.  But  they  allow 
dogs  to  increase  in  their  streets  till 


they  become  an  intolerable  nui¬ 
sance,  even  in  the  day  time,  and 
are  really  a  formidable  evil  to  those, 
who  have  occasion  to  pass  through 
the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  town  at 
night.  These  animals  have  divided 
the  city  into  districts.  They  jea¬ 
lously  guard  from  encroachment 
the  imaginary  line  which  bounds 
their  native  territory  5  and  they  ne¬ 
ver  transgress  it,  either  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  invading  dog,  or  in  their 
attack  on  the  passenger,  whom  they 
deliver  over  at  their  frontier  to  be 
worried  by  the  neighbouring  pack. 
Contsantinople  maybe  considered  as 
the  paradise  of  birds :  the  doves 
feed  unmolested  on  the  corn  which 
is  conveyed  in  open  lighters  across 
the  harbour,  and  they  feed  with 
such  a  confidence  of  safety  that  they 
scarcely  yield  a  passage  to  the  boat¬ 
men  or  labourers.  The  confused 
noise  of  the  harbour  is  increased  by 
the  clang  of  sea-birds :  to  shoot  at 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  th« 
city  would  be  rash  5  and  even  in  the 
villages  on  the  Bosphorus  inhabited 
by  Franks,  where  the  Turks  can 
only  censure,  they  never  fail  to  re¬ 
proach  the  murdering  of  them  as 
wanton  cruelty.  The  hog  alone,  ot 
all  animals,  excites  in  the  Turks  a 
sense  of  loathing  and  abhorrence  ; 
and  though  permitted  in  the  infidel 
quarters  of  some  provincial  towns,  is 
scrupulously  banished  from  the  ca¬ 
pital  and  its  suburbs.  The  hog, 
however,  is  a  creature  destined  by 
nature  to  live  in  filth  and  mire,  and 
to  cleanse  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
habitations  of  men  ■,  and  it  may  be 
worth  inquiry,  whether  the  absence 
of  so  useful  an  animal,  by  derang¬ 
ing  the  order  of  nature,  may  not  tend 
to  the  production,  or  facilitate  the 
progress,  of  the  plague. 

“  The  physical  effect  of  climate 
upon  the  character,  though  its  ope¬ 
ration  cannot  be  wholly  denied,  is 
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yet  so  much  over-ruled  by  moral 
causes,  that  they  alone  form  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire. 
The  austerity  of  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion  gives  to  its  votaries  a  certain 
moroseness  of  character,  which,  to¬ 
wards  the  person  of  a  different  per¬ 
suasion,  is  heightened  into  superci¬ 
liousness.  The  gravity  of  deport¬ 
ment,  which  such  a  religion  neces¬ 
sarily  generates,  is  left  without  its 
proper  corrective,  the  gayety  inspir¬ 
ed  by  the  presence  and  conversation 
of  women.  The  Turk  is  usually 
placid,  hypochondriac,  and  unimpas¬ 
sioned  ;  but,  when  the  customary 
sedateness  of  his  temper  is  ruffled, 
his  passions,  unsoftened  in  their 
expression  by  the  influence  of  fe¬ 
male  manners,  are  furious  and  un- 
controulable.  The  individual  seems 
possessed  with  all  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  a  multitude  ;  and  all  ties, 
all  attachments,  all  natural  and  mo¬ 
ral  obligations,  are  forgotten  and 
trampled  upon,  till  his  rage  is  ap¬ 
peased  or  subsides.  De  Tott  repre¬ 
sents  them  as  tr  seeking  celebrity  by 
murder,  without  having  courage  to 
commit  it  deliberately,  and  deriving 
ffom  intoxication  only  sufficient  re¬ 
solution  for  such  a  crime.”  But  in¬ 
toxication  itself  is  a  vice  so  rare 
among  the  Turks,  that  it  is  evident 
De  Tott  must  have  drawn  his  gene¬ 
ral  conclusion  from  some  particular 
instance.  It  has  been  asserted,  with 
more  truth,  by  a  more  ancient  au¬ 
thor  than  De  Tott,  “  that  brawls 
and  quarrels  are  rare  among  the 
Turks  :  assassinations  are  unheard 
of;  and  though  among  men  striving 
onward  in  the  same  career  there 
must  necessarily  exist  a  spirit  of 
envy  and  secret  rancour,  yet  the 
base  means  of  supplanting  a  rival 
candidate  by  slander  and  detraction 
are,  seldom  resorted  to.”  The  point 
of  honour  so  much  insisted  upon, 


and  so  pernicious  rn  its  conse¬ 
quences,  among  Europeans,  exerts 
a  very  feeble  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Turks.  De  Tott’s 
observation  applies  rather  to  the 
Italians  or  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  than  to  the  Turks,  among 
whom  it  is  certain  that  anger  gene¬ 
rally  evaporates  in  terms  of  reproach- 
The  practice  of  duelling  is  confined 
to  the  soldiers  and  galiongis  (or  ma¬ 
rines),  if  a  combat  can  deserve  the 
name  of  duel,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  decided  on  the  spot  where  the 
offence  was  given,  and  with  such 
weapons  as  are  nearest  at  hand,  or 
the  parties  may  happen  to  wear* 
whether  knives,  or  swords,  or  pis¬ 
tols.  The  man  of  rank  may  insult 
his  inferior  by  words  or  even  blows  ; 
and  as  the  one  derives  impunity  from 
his  situation,  so  the  other  feels  no ' 
farther  than  the  real,  or  physical,, 
extent  of  the  injury.  An- affront  re¬ 
ceived  fromanequaiis  retorted  with¬ 
out  any  variation  of  form,  and  is  al¬ 
most  immediately  forgotten,  if  the 
friends  of  the  parties  interfere  and 
propose  a  reconciliation.  There  must 
indeed  be  some  exceptions  to  this 
remark,  though  they  occur  so  rare¬ 
ly,  that  I  cannot  recollect  to  have 
heard  a  single  instance  which  can 
justify  the  general  assertion  of  Sir 
James  Porter,  “  that  they  are  vin¬ 
dictive  beyond  conception,,  perpetu¬ 
ating  revenge  through  successive  ge¬ 
nerations  and  indeed  we  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  general  experience  of 
human  nature,  whether  such  a  tem¬ 
per  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  apathy  of  the  Turks ;  or 
whether  the  resentment,  which 
bursts  out  in. sudden  fury,  be  not  ge¬ 
nerally  of  very  short  duration.-— 
D'Ohsson  indeed  asserts,  that  indi¬ 
viduals  have  exhibited  such  depra¬ 
vity  of  heart,  as  to  cherish  their  pro¬ 
jects  of  vengeance,  and  sacrifice  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  the  object  of 
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their  resentment  after  an  interval  of 
forty  years.  I  cannot  question  a 
fact  supported  by  such  respectable 
testimony  :  neither  can  I  consider 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  national 
character,  but  rather  as  a  departure 
from  that  conduct  which  the  Mus¬ 
sulman  law,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Ottoman  people,  more  naturally  ge¬ 
nerate.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  had  been  more  fully  explained, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  we  should  dis¬ 
cover,  that  this  long  continued  an¬ 
ger  of  the  Turk  had  been  first  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  insolence  of  a  ray  ah, 
the  creature  or  the  favourite  of  a 
man  in  power.  An  affront  of  this 
nature  is  seldom  forgotten,  but  is 
indeed  as  rarely  given  ;  for  the 
rayah ,  however  puffed  up  with  ar¬ 
rogance  towards  his  fellows,  cauti¬ 
ously  avoids  the  expression  of  supe¬ 
riority  towards  a  Turk  even  in  the 
humblest  situation,  as  knowing,  that 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  he 
may  be  raised  to  posts  of  the  high¬ 
est  dignity.  But  if  we  admit  among 
the  features  of  the  national  charac¬ 
ter  an  implacability  of  temper,  we 
may  oppose  to  it,  and  in  instances 
more  frequently  exhibited,  the  mo¬ 
ral  quality  of  gratitude.  A  benelit 
conferred  on  a  Turk  is  -  seldom  for¬ 
gotten  :  the  greater  his  elevation, 
the  more  does  lie  feel  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  desire  and  the  duty  of  re¬ 
paying  benefits.  “  I  have  received 
kindness  from  him  in  the  days  of  hu¬ 
miliation  and  distress  :  I  have  eaten 
his  bread  and  his  salt and  the  ob¬ 
ligation,  so  simply,  yet  so  energe¬ 
tically  expressed,  is  sacred  and  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  annulled. 

i(  Drunkenness  is  condemned  by 
the  Mussulman  law  and  the  customs 
of  the  Ottoman  nation.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  but  as  a  venial 
crime,  l  and  has  been  indulged  in  by 
some  of  their  greatest  sultans.  Se- 
jim  the  Second  was  so  addicted  to  it. 


that  he  even  obtained  the  surname 
of  Mest,  or  the  Drunkard  but  the 
Turkish  historians  observe,  in  exte¬ 
nuation  of  his  excesses,  that  they 
never  caused  him  to  omit  his  daily 
prayers.  Intemperance  in  wine  had 
come  to  such  an  ungovernable  ex¬ 
cess  among  the  Turks  in  the  reign  of 
Soliman  the  First,  that  that  virtuous 
prince  says  D’Ohsson,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  most  rigo¬ 
rous  penalties  to  check  the  use  of  it. 
He  carried  his  severity  even  so  far, 
as  to  order  melted  lead  to  be  poured 
down  the  throats  of  the  obstinate 
transgressors  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  But,  as  a  Turkish  writer 
has  well  observed,  “  the  religion  of 
a  nation  is  as  the  religion  of  a  mo¬ 
narch  for  Selim  the  Drunkard, 
the  son  and  immediate  successor  of 
Soliman,  seduced  the  nation  by  his 
example  into  the  most  unblushing 
debauchery.  “  Let  others  put  their 
trust  in  man,”  said  the  jovial  sultan, 
u  I  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Almighty,  and  resign  myself  to 
his  immutable  decrees.  I  think 
only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and 
have  no  care  for  futurity.”  Murad 
the  Fourth,  seduced  by  the  gayety 
and  example  of  Becri  Mustafa,  not 
only  drank  wine  in  public,  but  al¬ 
lowed  the  free  use  of  it  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  even  compelled  the  mufti 
and  cazyaskers  to  drink  with  him. 

“  The  practice  of  drinking  wine 
is  generally  reprobated  ;  but  as 
drinking  a  large  quantity  entaiis  no 
greater  a  curse  than  moderation, 
those  who  have  once  transgressed, 
proceed  without  further  scruple  to 
perfect  ebriety.  Busbequius  saw  an 
old  man  at  Constantinople,  who, 
when  he  took  the  glass  in  his  hand, 
summoned  his  soul  to  take  refuge  in 
some  corner  of  his  body,  or  to  quit 
it  entirely,  and  thereby  avoid  par¬ 
taking  of  his  crime  or  being  pollut¬ 
ed.  I  myself  have  frequently  ob¬ 
served 
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served  an  habitual  drunkard  care¬ 
fully  remove  his  mustaches  from 
defilement,  and,  after  a  hearty 
draught,  distort  his  face,  as  though 
he  had  been  taking  medicine.  The 
prophet  has  declared,  that  the  pens 
of  the  two  recording  angels  are  un¬ 
employed  upon  the  actions  of  men 
in  certain  situations  of  life ;  of  those 
who  sleep,  until  they  awake ;  of 
minors,  until  the  full  maturity  of 
their  reason  ;  and  of  madmen,  un¬ 
til  they  be  restored  to  their  senses. 

I  conclude,  rather  indeed  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Turks  than  from  the 
glosses  of  the  Mussulman  doctors, 
that  the  drunkard,  the  voluntary 
madman,  is  also  considered  as  not 
morally  accountable  for  his  conduct 
until  his  phrenzy  be  dissipated. 

“  Those  who  intoxicate  them¬ 
selves  with  opium  are  stigmatized 
with  the  appellation  of  teriaki. — - 
The  usual  effects  of  that  drug  are 
that  it  exhilarates,  lulls,  and  propor- 
tionably  depresses,  those  who  habi¬ 
tuate  themselves  to  it,  and  brings  on 
decrepitude  and  ideotism.  To  some 
it  is  by  habit  rendered  so  necessary, 
that  the  fast  of  the  month  Ramazan, 
during  which  they  are  deprived  of 
it  in  the  day  time,  becomes  a  serious 
penance.  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
Turk,  but  I  do  not  warrant  his  as¬ 
sertion,  that  in  order  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings,  they  swallow,  be¬ 
sides  their  usual  pill  at  the  morning 
ezann,  a  certain  number  of  pills 
wrapt  up  in  certain  folds  of  paper, 
which  they  cab  ’late  will  resist  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  for  different 
lengths  of  time,  and  be  dissolved  in 
due  rotation,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  their  usual  allowance.  Dr. 
Pouqueville  cites  a  still  more  re¬ 
markable  fact,  which,  although  he 
omitted  to  confirm  it  by  his  own  in¬ 
quiries,  he  says  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned,  since  every  body  agrees 
in  asserting  its  truth .  M.  M, Ruffin 
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andDantan  (both dragomans  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  French  legation, 
and  both  worthy  members  of  the  corps 
to  which  they  belong),  assured  him, 
that  in  the  year  1800,  there  existed 
in  Constantinople,  a  Turk  known  to 
the  whole  town  under  the  name  of 
Suleyman  yeyen ,  or  Soliman  the  taker 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Ci  This  man,” 
says  Dr.  Pouqueville,  “  was  a  rare 
instance  of  longevity.  He  was 
nearly  an  hundred  years  old  when  I 
was  in  Constantinople.  In  his  early 
youth  he  had  habituated  himself  to 
take  opium,  till  at  last,  though  he 
augmented  his  dose,  it  failed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  its  effect.  He  had  heard  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  substituted 
the  daily  use  of  it  to  that  of  opium  : 
his  dose  exceeded  a  drachm,  and  he 
had  regularly  taken  it  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.”  I  am  less  acquainted 
than  Dr.  Pouqueville  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  commonly  produced  by  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  :  but  without  indulg¬ 
ing  in  scepticism  as  to  the  marvel¬ 
lous  part  of  the  story,  I  cannot  per¬ 
suade  myself  (unless  it  be  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  quality  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  to  exhilarate  in  the  manner 
of  opium)  that  even  a  Turk  would 
gratuitously  persist  for  thirty  years, 
in  the  daily  custom  of  swallowing  a 
nauseous  and  poisonous  draught. 

<c  The  custom  of  receiving  and 
making  presents  is  consecrated 
among  the  Oriental  nations  by  im¬ 
memorial  practice,  so  that  it  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  force  and  invio¬ 
lability  of  a  law.  “  Whoever  has 
dealings  with  the  Turks,”  says  Bus- 
bequius,  “  must  open  his  purse 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  passing 
their  frontiers,  and  keep  it  in  con¬ 
stant  activity  during  his  residence  in 
their  country.  By  no  other  means 
can  the  Turkish  austerity  be  relaxed, 
or  their  aversion  to  foreigners  re¬ 
moved.  "Without  this  charm  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  sooth  or 
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to  render  them  tractable.  The  stran¬ 
ger  owes  his  safety  among  them  only 
to  the  influence  of  money  :  without 
it  he  would  experience  as  few  com¬ 
forts,  as  in  travelling  over  solitudes 
condemned  by  nature  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  or  cold.”  Bushe- 
quius’s  judgment  in  this  instance  has 
submitted  to  the  guidance  of  his 
rhetoric,  and  he  has  been  hurried 
into  exaggeration.  Foreign  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  present  day  express  less 
disapprobation  of  the  gentle  impor¬ 
tunities  of  the  Turks,  and  feel  less 
regret  at  the  necessity  of  keeping 
their  coffers  continually  open  5  an 
Englishman  can,  indeed,  scarcely 
read  without  blushing  for  the  ho- 
nour  of  his  country,  the  long  detail 
and  wearisome  repe  tition  of  presents 
recorded  in  Dr.  Wittman’s  journal ; 
of  snuff  boxes  and  pelisses,  of  shawls 
and  gown  pieces,  of  sheep  and  even 
of  money,  which,  in  some  instances, 
appear  to  have  been  expected  with 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
free  gift.  Among  the  Turks,  pre¬ 
sents  from  a  person  of  equal  rank 
or  fortune  are  considered  to  denote 
pure  and  disinterested  affection  :  the 
great  receive  them  from  their  infe¬ 
riors  as  marks  of  homage  and  respect, 
and  confei  them  in  token  of  favour 
or  beneficence.  Their  political  in¬ 
stitutions  suppose  the  venality  of 
every  subdivision  of  government  ; 
and  hence  the  national  character  for 
avarice.  The  subjection  of  the  ray- 
abs  furnishes  them  with  the  means 
of  satisfying  this  passion  5  hence 
they  consider  their  influence,  their 
authority,  the  powers  of  their  mind, 
and  the  force  of  their  arm,  as  proper 
objects  of  barter  in  affairs  between 
or  against  infidels,  without  regard¬ 
ing  the  action  in  a  moral  point  of 
v  iew :  and  if  Aristotle’s  judgment 
could  be  so  biassed  by  the  corrupt 
institutions  of  Greece,  as  to  conclude 


from  them,  that  nature  had  ordained 
the  barbarians  to  be  slaves,  can  we 
wonder  that  such  shallow  reasoners 
as  the  Turks  should  consider  the 
abuse  which  they  make  of  their 
power  as  sanctioned  by  the  divine  ap¬ 
probation,  from  the  very  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  existing  5  and  should 
exercise  it  to  their  own  advantage, 
whenever  the  weaknesses  and  vices, 
the  follies  and  crimes,  of  the  rayahs 
afford  them  the  means  of  acquir¬ 
ing  wealth  ?  It  is  in  these  instances 
that  they  shew  their  hypocrisy,  and 
will  express  all  the  benevolence  of 
virtue,  while  acting  only  from  sor¬ 
did  and  selfish  motives.  In  higher 
life  and  public  stations,  these  vices 
attain  a  greater  extension  ;  and  th® 
crimes  which  flow  from  them  some¬ 
times  excite  horror  in  indifferent 
auditors,  but  never  produce  remorse 
in  the  perpetrators. 

The  pursuit  of  their  own  inte¬ 
rest  exerts  their  sagacity,  and  stimu¬ 
lates  their  industry.  But  in  general 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  interest 
of  the  moment,  and  not  the  perma¬ 
nent  good  of  themselves  or  of  so¬ 
ciety,  is  the  standard  of  their  ac¬ 
tions.  The  ambitious  man,  cau¬ 
tious,  cunning,  and  persevering, 
moves  forward  to  the  attainment  of 
his  object  with  undivided  attention  y 
and  is  not  checked  in  his  progress  or 
pursuits,  by  the  inferior  considera¬ 
tions  of  consanguinity,  friendship, 
or  gratitude.  Such,  however,  is  the 
character  of  ambition  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  it  is  not  in  Turkey  alone, 
that  power  has  been  raised  om  th® 
ruin  of  a  patron  or  benefactor. 

The  Turk,  uncorrupted  by  pub¬ 
lic  employments,  considers  sincerity 
as  the  basis  of  all  virtue,  and  his. 
word  as  sacred.  But  the  Turkish 
courtier  veils  his  purposes  with  the 
most  impenetrable  dissimulation  y 
and  the  keenest  observation  cannot 
detect  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  in 
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the  interval  between  the  first  pro¬ 
ject  and  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
on  which  tfis  life  or  his  fortune  de¬ 
pends. 

te  The  Mussulmans,  courteous 
and  humane  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  sternly  refuse  to  unbe¬ 
lievers  the  salutation  of  peace. — 
“  Hence,”  says  Cantemir,  “  Chris¬ 
tian  princes  may  easily  imagine  how 
infirm  is  the  peace  they  can  promise 
themselves  from  the  Turks.”  But 
the  conclusion  is  erroneous for  they 
do  not  refuse  temporal  peace,  but 
that which  the  world  cannot  give,” 
and  which,  consistently  with  their 
religious  opinion,  they  must  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  a 
belief  in  Islamism. 

<e  The  common  people,  more  bi¬ 
goted  to  their  dogmas,  express  more 
bluntly  their  sense  of  superiority  over 
the  Christians  •,  but  it  is  false  that 
even  they  return  the  address  of  a 
Christian  with  insult.  The  formu¬ 
lary  of  compliments  is  indeed  dif¬ 
ferent  :  believers  recognise  each 
other  by  the  benediction,  sanctified 
by  the  arch-angel  Rafael  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  Mahomet,  selam  aleykum, 
the  peace  of  God  be  upon  thee ;  but 
they  reply  to  the  civilities  of  an  un¬ 
believer  by  the  polite  and  charitable 
expression,  ahhetin  hayr  ola,  may 
thy  end  be  happy.  Dr.  DaUaway 
says,  I  have  observed  a  Turk  lay 
aside  his  moroseness,  and  become 
affable  and  communicative,  when 
he  can  do  so  without  stepping  from 
his  dignity.  I  think,  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce,  from 
the  history  of  any  people,  an  instance 
of  more  dignified  courtesy,  than  was 
exhibited  in  the  reception  given  by 
Ised  Bey  to  Baron  de  Tott.  Ised 
Bey  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grand  vizir  and  on  the  third  day 
after  his  installation  the  Baron  went 
to  the  Porte  to  pay  his  respects. — 
They  had  served  together  in  the 
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army,  and  were  familiarly  acquaint¬ 
ed  :  but  de  Tott,  instead  of  presum¬ 
ing  upon  former  intimacy,  placed 
himself  upon  the  sopha  at  a  respect¬ 
ful  distance.  ee  How,  my  old  friend,” 
said  the  vizir, (i  are  you  afraid  to  ap¬ 
proach  me  ?”  Then  opening  his  pe¬ 
lisse,  and  spreading  it  on  the  sopha, 
“  sit  down,”  said  he,  f<r  on  that  fur  ; 
that  is  your  proper  place  :  though 
you  have  forgotten,  it  ought  not  to 
escape  my  memory.”  The  multi¬ 
tude,  says  De  Tott,  who  always  act 
from  first  impressions,  immediately 
exclaimed,  with  a  kind  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  “  long  live  our  new  master.’* 
Mr.  Eton,  pleasantly  and  accurately 
enough,  compares  the  general  beha¬ 
viour  of  a  Turk  to  a  Christian,  with 
that  of  a  German  baron  to  his  vassal. 
But  if  a  Turk,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  rises  above  the  prejudices 
and  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
then,  in  his  commerce  with  infidels, 
divests  himself  of  his  predominant 
passions,  and  exercises  towards  them 
the  same  virtues  which  regulate 
his  transactions  with  men  of  his  own 
religion. 

The  external  manners  of  good 
breeding  among  the  Turks  entirely 
differ  from  those  established  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  un«* 
covering  of  the  head,  which  with  us 
is  considered  as  the  expression  of  re¬ 
verence  and  respect,  is  ridiculed  or 
reprobated  among  them,  as  an  act 
of  folly,  or  as  indicating  a  contempt 
of  propriety  and  decency.  These 
and  similar  opinions  are  universal  5 
and  hence  the  Turks  are  more 
strongly  attached  to  the  observance 
of  their  own  peculiar  customs. 

Their  usual  form  of  salutation 
is  natural  and  graceful.  In  greet¬ 
ing  an  equal,  they  put  the  hand  on 
the  heart :  in  addressing  a  superior, 
theyr  apply  the  right  hand  first  to 
the  mouth,  and  then  to  the  fore¬ 
head  :  when  a  Turk  presents  hi  na¬ 
il/  2  self 
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gelt  before  a  man  of  rank  and  dig¬ 
nity,  he  makes  a  profound  inclina¬ 
tion  of  his  body,  extends  his  right 
hand  first  towards  the  ground,  and 
then  raises  it  to  his  mouth  and  fore¬ 
head  :  in  the  presence  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  he  must  even  touch  the 
ground  before  lifting  the  hand  to 
the  head.  The  air  of  gravity  and 
decorum  of  exterior,  which  arecom- 
mon  to  the  Ottomans,  give  consider¬ 
able  dignity  to  this  ceremonious  ex¬ 
pression  of  homage  or  civility  ;  and 
its  effect  is  further  improved  by  the 
grandeur  of  their  ample  and  flowing 
garments.  Children  and  subalterns 
express  submission  to  their  parents, 
and  chiefs,  by  kissing  their  robe  :  if 
the  superior  withdraws  his  robe  and 
presents  his  hand,  and  more  espe-* 
cially  the  palm  of  his  hand,  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  mark  of  distinguished 
favour.  The  kiss  of  religious  fra¬ 
ternity  is  interchanged  only  at  the 
two  festivals  of  ba'iram.  At  other 
times,  they  figuratively  express  pa¬ 
rental  or  filial  affection  by  extending 
the  hand  toward  the  chin  or  the 
beard  of  the  person,  and  then  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  their  own  mouths.  The 
father  of  a  family,  and  the  man  of 
elevated  rank,  never  rise  from  their 
seats  to  receive  either  their  children, 
or  inferiors  ;  and  by  parity  of  rea¬ 
soning,  no  Mussulman  rises  to  sa¬ 
lute  an  infidel  whatever  be  his  situa* 
tion  in  life  :  a  guest  of  distinction, 
is  received  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
by  two  officers  of  the  household, 
who  support  him  under  the  arm  as 
far  as  the  entrance  of  the  visiting 
chamber,  where  the  master  of  the 
house  advances  to  meet  him,  if  his 
rank  entitles  him  to  such  marks  of 
respect.  At  his  departure,  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  rises  wTith  him,  and 
accompanies  him  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  walking,  not  on  his 
right  or  left  side,  but  a  few  paces 
before  him.  After,  exchanging  com¬ 


pliments,  the  stranger  is  reconducted 
by  the  pages  to  the  horse  or  his 
barge. 

“  Every  traveller  must  have  no¬ 
ticed,  (though  Dumont  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  has  recorded  the 
observation),  that  the  Turkish  usages 
contrast  in  a  singular  manner  with 
our  own.  This  dissimilitude,  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  their  habits, 
is  so  general,  even  in  things  of  ap¬ 
parent  insignificance,  as  almost  to 
indicate  design  rather  than  accident. 
The  whole  exterior  of  the  Oriental 
is  different  from  ours.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  stands  firm  and  erect,  his  head 
drawn  back,  his  chest  protruded, 
the  point  of  the  foot  turned  out¬ 
wards,  and  the  knees  straight.  The 
attitude  of  the  Turk  is  less  remote 
from  nature,  and  in  each  of  these 
respects  approaches  nearer  to  the 
models  which  the  ancient  statuaries 
appear  to  have  copied.  Their  robes 
are  large  and  loose,  entirely  con¬ 
cealing  the  contour  of  the  human 
form,  encumbering  motion,  and  ill 
adapted  to  manly  exercise.  Our 
close  and  short  dresses,  calculated 
for  promptitude  of  action,  appear  in 
their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in  dig¬ 
nity  and  modesty.  They  reverence 
the  beard  as  the  symbol  of  man¬ 
hood  and  the  token  of  independ¬ 
ence,  but  they  practise  depilation 
of  the  body  from  motives  of  clean¬ 
liness.  In  performing  their  devo¬ 
tions,  or  on  entering  a  dwelling,, 
they  take  off  their  shoes.  In  invit¬ 
ing  a  person  to  approach  them,  they 
use  what  with  us  is  considered  as  a 
repulsive  motion  of  the  hand.  In 
writing,  they  trace  the  lines  from 
right  to  left.  The  master  of  a 
house  does  the  honours  of  his  table 
by  serving  himself  first  from  the 
dish :  he  drinks  without  noticing  the 
company,  and  they  wish  him  health 
when  he  has  finished  his  draught. 
They  lie  down  to  sleep  in  their 

clothes. 
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♦lothes.  They  affect  a  grave  and 
phlegmatic  exterior :  their  amuse¬ 
ments  are  all  of  the  tranquil  kind  : 
they  confound  with  folly  the  noisy 
expression  of  gayety  :  their  utter¬ 
ance  is  slow  and  deliberate  :  they 
even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence  : 
they  attach  the  idea  of  majesty  to 
the  slowness  of  motion  :  they  pass 
in  repose  all  the  moments  of  their 
life  which  are  not  occupied  in  se¬ 
rious  business  :  they  retire  early  to 
rest  ;  and  they  rise  before  the  sun. 

The  Turks  of  the  capital  are 
somewhat  removed  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  nature  in  their  mode  of 
cloathing  their  new  born  infants, 
whom  they  bind  and  swaddle,  so 
as  necessarily  to  obstruct  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  organs  of  life, 
and  to  exhaust  them  with  excessive 
perspiration  ;  but  they  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  by  art  or  dress  to  correct  or 
improve  the  human  shape  :  the 
clothes  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  though  more  in  quan¬ 
tity  than  the  climateseems  to  require, 
are  free  from  ligatures.  Theyneither 
confine  the  neck  nor  the  waist,  the 
wrist,  the  knees,  nor  the  feet  5  and 
though  their  clothes  may  encumber 
them  in  quick  motion,  yet  they  sit 
easily  and  gracefully  upon  them 
when  walking  with  their  usual  gra¬ 
vity,  or  when  reclining  on  thesopha. 
The  turban,  is,  however,  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  dress  which  is  not  re¬ 
commended  by  any  convenience. — 
It  is  apt  to  overheat  the  head  by  its 
bulk  and  weight ;  and  its  form  is 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  a  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  chief  exercise  and  diver¬ 
sion  are  in  horsemanship. 

“  The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is 
universal  among  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  classes,  as  well  tor 
the  purposes  of  purification  from 
worldly  and  carnal  stains,  as  for 
health  and  cleanliness.  1  Some  writ¬ 
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ers  are  of  opinion  that  it  induces, 
among  the  women,  a  habit  of  too 
great  relaxation.  But  in  the  men, 
it  certainly  developes  and  invigo¬ 
rates  the  powers  of  the  body.  Th© 
Russians  have  the  custom  of  piling- - 
ing  themselves  into  cold  water,  im¬ 
mediately  on  coming  out  of  the  hot 
bath  ;  which  I  have  seen  them  do 
(and  I  must  confess  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  astonishment)  in  the  severest 
rigour  of  the  winter,  and  exposed  to 
a  bleak  north  east  wind.  Busbe- 
quius’s  physician,  an  Hungarian, 
used  the  same  as  a  medicine  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  j  but  such  custom,  if  at 
all  practised  among  the  Turks,  is 
unusual. 

<{  The  habitual  use  of  the  vapour 
bath  is  peculiar  to  that  great  Scy¬ 
thian  family,  from  the  Tartar 
branch  of  which  the  Turks  deriv® 
their  origin.  The  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  whose  language  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  modern  Russian  in 
terms  essential  to  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  society,  proves  a  preceding 
relationship,  used  the  warm  bath, 
as  it  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  empires,  from  the  northern 
extremities  of  Europe  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  tropic  5  while  the 
Gothic  families,  who  overspread  and 
settled  in  the  western  empire,  suf¬ 
fered  the  vapour  baths  to  fall  into 
disuse.  But  the  custom  itself  is  cer¬ 
tainly  derived  from  the  north  :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  cli¬ 
mates,  and  still  more  those  in  the 
southern  latitudes,  would  naturally 
prefer  the  refreshment  of  cold  bath¬ 
ing.  The  Turks,  however,  whe¬ 
ther  they  adopted  or  inherited  the 
custom,  found  it  established  in  the 
eastern  empire,  and  perpetuated  the 
use  of  it. 

“  The  public  baths  are  elegant 
and  noble  structures,  built  with 
hewn  stones  5  the  inner  chambers 
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are  capacious,  and  paved  with  slabs 
of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
marble.  Savary  has  described  the 
luxuries  of  an  Oriental  bath  with  an 
enthusiasm,  which  nothing  that  I 
have  experienced  enables  me  to  ac¬ 
count  for.  Avery  comfortable  sen¬ 
sation  is  communicated  during  the 
continuance  in  the  heated  rooms, 
and  it  is  heightened  into  luxury, 
when  the  bather  reposes  himself  on 
a  eorch  after  the  ablution.  But  de¬ 
licious  repose,  though  the  highest 
gratification  to  a  Turk,  can  be  consi¬ 
dered  by  the  European  only  as  rest 
from  pain,  and  can  never  excite  the 
raptures  of  actual  pleasure. 

“  A  Turkish  bath  consists  of  se¬ 
veral  apartments  ;  the  entrance  is 
into  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  lighted 
from  above  :  round  the  sides  are 
high  and  broad  benches,  on  which 
mattresses  and  cushions  are  arrang¬ 
ed  :  here  the  bather  undresses, 
wraps  a  napkin  about  his  waist,  and 
puts  on  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals, 
before  going  into  the  bathing  rooms. 

“  The  first  chamber  is  but  mode¬ 
rately  warm,  and  is  preparatory  to 
the  heat  of  the  inner  room,  which 
is  vaulted,  and  receives  light  from 
the  dome.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  marble  estrade,  elevated  a 
few  inches :  on  this  the  bather 
stretches  himself  at  full  length,  and 
an  attendant  moulds  or  kneads  the 
body  with  his  hand  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  length  of  time.  After  this  ope¬ 
ration  the  bather  is  conducted  into 
one  of  the  alcoves  or  recesses,  where 
there  is  a  basin,  supplied  by  pipes 
with  streams  of  hot  and  cold  water  r 
the  body  and  limbs  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  means  of  friction  with 
a  horse-hair  bag,  and  washed  and 
rubbed  with  a  ldther  of  perfumed 
soap.  Here  the  operation  ends  : 
the  bather  stays  a  few  minutes  in  the 
middle  chamber,  and  cpvers  himself 


with  dry  cotton  napkins  ;  thus  pre¬ 
pared  he  issues  out  into  the  hall, 
and  lies  down  on  his  bed  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

“  The  Turk,  stretched  at  his  ease 
in  his  pavilion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus,  glides  down  the  stream 
of  existence  without  reflection  on  the 
past,  and  without  anxiety  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  His  life  is  one  continued  and 
unvaried  reverie.  To  his  imagina¬ 
tion  the  whole  universe  appears  oc¬ 
cupied  in  procuring  him  pleasure. 
The  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  the* 
labours  of  a  tributary  people  spread 
out  before  him  whatever  can  excite 
or  gratify  the  senses  ;  and  every 
wind  wafts  to  him  the  productions  of 
the  world,  enriched  by  the  arts,  and 
improved  by  the  taste,  of  the  indus-- 
trious  Europeans. 

The  luxuries  of  a  Turkish  life- 
would  sink  however  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  most  people,  on  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  artificial  enjoyments  of 
Europe.  Their  houses  are  built  in 
contempt  of  the  rules  of  architec¬ 
ture  :  their  gardens  are  laid  out 
without  order,  and  with  little  taste  : 
their  furniture  is  simple,  and  suited 
rather  to  the  habits  of  a  military  or 
vagrant  people,  than  to  the  usages 
of  settled  life  :  their  meals  are  fru¬ 
gal,  and  neither  enlivened  by  wine 
nor  conversation.  Every  custom  in¬ 
vites  to  repose,  and  every  object  in¬ 
spires  an  indolent  voluptuousness. — 
Their  delight  is  to  recline  on  the 
soft  verdure  under  the  shade  of  t  rees, 
and  to  muse  without  fixing  their  at¬ 
tention,  lulled  by  the  tinkling  of  a 
fountain  or  the  murmuring  of  a  ri¬ 
vulet,  and  inhaling  through  their 
pipe  a  gently  inebriating  vapour. — «, 
Such  pleasures,  the  highest  which 
the  rich  can  enjoy,  are  equally  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  artisan  or  the 
peasant.  Under  their  own  vines 
and  their  own  fig-trees,  they  equally  - 

feel 
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feel  the  pride  of  independence,,  and 
the  uninterrupted  sweets  of  domes¬ 
tic  comfort,  If  they  enjoy  not  the 
anxieties  of  courtship,  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  over  coyness  and  modesty, 
their  desires  are  inflamed  and  their 
passions  are  heightened,  by  the  grace 
of  motion,  the  elegance  and  supple¬ 
ness  of  form,  and  the  beautiful  sym¬ 
metry  of  shape  and  features.-  The 
education  and  modes  of  life  of  their 
women,  though  certainly  too  con¬ 
fined  and  too  limited  to  domestic 
objects,  for  the  culti  vation  of  talents 
which  exercise  and  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  yet  leave  them 
all  the  charms  which  can  result  from 
nature,  and  sentiment,  and  truth. 

The  Turks  particularly  delight 
in  conversation  :  and  their  colloquial 
intercourse  is  ornamented  with  all 
the  graces  of  a  manly  and  polished 
style.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  Turkish  urbanity 
than  to  observe  the  natural  and  be¬ 
coming  gravity,  the  decent  raillery, 
the  sprightly  turns  of  expression, 
and  the  genuine  wit,  with  which 
they  carry  on  discourse.  In  the  long 
evenings  of  a  Ramazan  a  meddhe ,  or 
professed  story-teller,  will  entertain 
a  large  company  in  private  assem¬ 
blies,  or  in  coffee-houses,  with  his¬ 
tories,  which  sometimes  are  pleas¬ 
ingly  marvellous,  as  those  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  sometimes  a  ludi¬ 
crous  representation  of  foreign  or 
rustic  manners,  and  sometimes  poli¬ 
tical  satire.  Even  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  listen  to  them  with  pleasure, 
and  criticize  with  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  the  construction  of  the  fable, 
the  intricacy  and  developement  of 
the  intrigue,  the  style  and  senti¬ 
ments,  the  language  and  the  elocu¬ 
tion. 

The  standard  of  delicacy  varies 
so  much  in  different  countries,  and 
even  among  the  same  people  at  di i* 
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ferent  times,  that  it  may  be  unfair 
to  judge  of  past  ages,  or  of  foreign 
manners,  by  a  strict  comparison  with 
our  own  established  maxims.  The 
Ombres  Chinoises ,  which  in  Turkey 
supply  the  want  of  dramatic  exhibi¬ 
tions,  are  chiefly  reserved  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  retired  leisure.  I 
have  also  seen  them  sometimes  from 
the  window  of  a  coffee-house  in  a 
public  street  5  though  I  confess  I 
did  not  partake  of  the  satisfaction 
which  the  populace  so  repeatedly 
expressed,  at  indecencies  too  kid  i- 
crousiy  absurd  to  excite  any  other 
feeling  than  derision  or  disgust,- — 
Young  men,  born  in  the  Greek  is¬ 
lands  of  the  Archipelago,  exercise 
the  infamous  profession  of  public 
dancers :  they  chiefly  perform  in 
the  wine  houses  in  Galata  ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  public  gladiators, 
who  attack  and  defend  themselves 
with  a  sword  and  a  shield,  are  fre¬ 
quently  hired  to  enliven  the  enter¬ 
tainment  given  at  a  marriage  or  a, 
circumcision.  The  female  dancers 
are  Turkish  women,  of  whom  I 
know  nothing  but  from  description, 
and  the  imitation  of  their  manner 
by  other  women. 

Of  other  public  amusements  of 
which  the  Turks  are  willing  spec¬ 
tators,  the  chief  is  wrestling. — 
Sandys  describes  this  game  as  he  saw 
it  at  Acre  in  Syria.  Here  wrastle 
they  in  breeches  of  oyled  leather, 
close  to  their  thighs  :  their  bodies 
naked  and  anointed  according  to  the 
ancient  use,  derived,  as  it  should  seem 
by  Virgil,  from  theTrojans.  They  ra¬ 
ther  fall  by  consent  than  by  slight  or 
violence/’  In  Turkey  the  contest  in 
wrestling  is  not,  however,  decided  by 
a  fall :  the  victory  is  determined  by 
one  of  the  parries  being  thrown  on 
his  back,  and  held  in  that  posture, 
while  his  adversary  recovers  his 
feet.  When  the  wrestlers  have  fi¬ 
nished 
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nisbed  the  combats  or  exhausted 
their  strength,  they  give  each  other 
the  kiss  of  peace. 

To  ride  on  horseback  and  to 
throw  the  djerid,  a  sort  of  light  ja¬ 
velin,  are  considered  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  accomplishments  of  a  Turkish 
gentleman.  They areexcellenthorse- 
men,  and  throw  the  djerid  with  ad¬ 
mirable  dexterity  and  force.  I  know 
of  no  exercises  fitter  to  give  grace, 
strength,  and  agility  to  the  body, — 
The  young  men  contend  with  each 
other  for  superiority  in  exercises  of 
force  or  address.  A  common  amuse¬ 
ment  is  to  lift  a  weighty  stone  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  after  run¬ 
ning  with  it  a  few  paces,  to  throw  it 
to  the  greatest  possible  distance. 

“  Mourning,  or  any  external  ex¬ 
pression  of  grief,  is  considered  as  a 
murmuring  against  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  and  reprobated  by 
law  and  custom.  The  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  is  allowed  to  lament  the  death 
of  her  son,  and  to  mourn  for  three 
days ;  and  though  all  restrain  their 
feelings,  and  at  most  indulge  in  me¬ 
lancholy,  yet  they  decorate  the 
tombstones  of  their  parents,  their 
children,  or  their  friends,  with  epi¬ 
taphs  expressive  of  their  fondness 
and  affection,  of  regret  for  their 
loss,  and  their  hopelessness  of  find¬ 
ing  any  further  enjoyment  in  this 
world.  They  divert  their  melan¬ 
choly  by  prayers,  and  other  acts  of 
devotion,  for  the  relief  of  the  de¬ 
parted  soul  ;  and  are  frequently 
seen  kneeling  by  the  side  of  a  new 
made  grave,  and  performing  their 
pious  supererogations. 

They  hasten  to  relieve  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  soul  on  its  quitting  the 
body,  by  almost  immediate  inter¬ 
ment,  and  never  willingly  defer  the 
burial  till  the  morrow  of  the  de¬ 
cease.  Such  precipitation  must  some¬ 
times  be  productive  of  the  most 


dreadful  consequences  3  and  the  evil 
is  further  extended  by  the  practice 
being  imitated  by  the  Jews,  and  Ar¬ 
menian  Christians. 

**  The  Turks  conceal  the  body, 
during  its  passage  to  the  burying 
ground,  under  a  shell  or  coffin,  called 
tabut ,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
turban,  or  muslin,  denoting  the  rank, 
or  sex,  of  the  person.  It  is  carried 
to  the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  ;  a  duty  enjoined  by  the 
prophet,  who  has  declared  that  he 
who  carries  a  dead  body  the  space  of 
forty  paces,  procures  for  himself 
the  expiation  of  a  great  sin.  The 
graves  are  shallow,  and  the  body  is 
protected  from  the  immediate  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  earth,  by  thin  boards 
placed  over  it  obliquely.  The 
Greeks  and  Armenians  carry  the 
body  through  the  streets  dressed  up 
in  its  greatest  finery,  and  on  the  bu¬ 
rying  ground  enfold  it  in  a  winding 
sheet.  I  have  myself  met  a  proces¬ 
sion,  returning  with  the  body  of  a 
Greek  exposed  on  a  bier,  which,  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  had  given 
signs  of  life  3  and  I  have  heard  of 
bodies  being  interred,  notwithstand-. 
ing  unequivocal  symptoms  of  anima¬ 
tion.  ])c  Tott,  with  his  usual  le¬ 
vity  and  exaggeration,  says,  that 

in  the  Turkish  burying  grounds 
the  voices  of  some  unhappy  people 
have  been  heard  from  beneath  3  and 
they  were  left  to  perish  for  want  of 
immediate  relief,  which  was  with¬ 
held  that  the  fees  of  interment  might 
not  be  restored.” 

“  The  tomb-stone  at  the  head  of 
a  man’s  grave  is  erect,  and  decorated 
with  a  turban  carved  in  stone,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  a  wo¬ 
man.  The  cemetery  is  a  wood  of 
cypresses,  as  a  tree  is  planted  near 
every  new  grave.  All  persons,  ex¬ 
cept  the  sultan’s  families,  and  some 
few  of  high  rank,  are  buried  with¬ 
out 
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©lit  the  cities :  and  as  a  grave  is  ne¬ 
ver  again  opened,  a  vast  tract  ot  the 
country  is  occupied  by  the  burying 
fields,  among  which  one  at  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  supposed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Ayub,  a  companion 
of  Mahomet,  who  fell  in  the  first 
siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs, 
and  was  esteemed  a  saint  and  mar¬ 
tyr,  is  distinguished  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  elegant  mausolea.  Those  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  are 
preferred  by  many  persons,  because 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,  are  situ¬ 
ated  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

“  The  epitaphs  contain  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  deceased,  the  dayr 
of  his  death,  and  an  exhortation  to 
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the  passenger  to  repeat  the  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  of  the  Koran,  fatihha : 
they  represent  death  as  the  term  of 
human  misery,  congratulate  the  de¬ 
ceased  on  his  happiness,  and  com¬ 
pare  his  soul  to  a  nightingale  of  pa¬ 
radise.  cf  May  the  Eternal  deign 
to  envelope  his'  soul  in  a  cloud  of 
mercy  and  gladness,  and  cover  his 
tomb  with  the  brightness  of  divine 
light.”  On  the  tombstones  of  their 
children,  the  parents  bewail  their  af¬ 
fliction,  and  complain  that  death  has 
plucked  the  rose  from  the  garden  of 
beauty,  has  torn  the  tender  branch 
from  the  parent  stock,  and  left  a  fa¬ 
ther  and  a  mother  to  consume  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  grief  and- 
bitterness. 


Amusements  and  Manners  of  Persia. 
[From  Mr.  Warring’s  Tour  to  Sheeraz.] 


*c  Persians  very  often  corn- 

!  plain  of  a  want  of  time, 
but  which  I  could  only  account  for 
by  applying  the  common  remark, 
that  the  most  indolent  are  usually 
the  forwardest  to  repine  at  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  leisure.  A  man  ot  rank 
in  Persia  generally  rises  before  the 
sun,  he  says  his  prayers,  and  then 
enters  his  Deewan  Khanu  ;  his  ku- 
deean  is  brought  him,  perhaps  some 
fruit  :  and  here  it  is  that  he  expects 
his  visitors  and  dependents.  He  is 
probably  engaged  with  them  till  nine^ 
o’clock  ;  listening  to  the  reports  of 
the  morning,  settling  disputes,  and 
arranging  domestic  concerns.  It  is 
now  time  for  him  to  visit  the  prince 
or  the  governor  $  and  if  he  is  likely 
to  be  detained  there  beyond  mid¬ 


day,  preparations  are  made  for  con¬ 
veying  his  chast  (dinner).  He  pays 
his  obeisance,  and  takes  precaution 
to  remain  sufficiently  long  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  lie  visits  to 
attract  his  observation.  His  ku- 
leean  always  accompanies  him  and 
when  he  thinks  he  can  retire  unno¬ 
ticed,  he  regales  himself  with  smok¬ 
ing.  At  noon  the  governor  proba¬ 
bly  retires,  which  is  a  signal  for  all 
those  who  are  in  attendance  to  de¬ 
part.  When  he  returns  home,  the 
chast  is  brought,  and  eat  with  a  good 
appetite.  The  mid-day  prayers  are 
to  be  said,  after  which  he  retires  to 
sleep  till  three  o’clock.  He  may 
again  have  to  attend  the  Dun 
Khoona  j  if  not,  he  pays  visits  j  or, 
if  he  is  too  high  a  personage,  he  re¬ 
main* 
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mains  at  home  to  receive  them.  He 
has  to  perform  the  Numazi  usur, 
or  afternoon  prayers. 

“  When  it  becomes  dark,  the 
carpets  are  spread  in  the  open  air, 
and  with  either  his  friends  or  de¬ 
pendents  he  prepares  to  pass  the 
night.  The  kuleean  supplies  the 
intervals  of  silence  j  and,  if  he  can 
afford  it,  a  set  of  Georgian  slaves 
exert  themselves  for  his  amusement. 
The  evening  prayer  is  now  to  be 
said  •  this  does  not  interrupt  the 
harmony  of  the  evening,  for  as  one 
performs  it  another  gets  up  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  place.  The  business  of  say-: 
ing  prayers  appears  to  be  a  necessary 
and  irksome  task,  and  they  get  rid 
of  it  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
In  Persia  it  seems  to  be  an  establish¬ 
ed  custom  for  every  person  to  per¬ 
form  his  five  daily  prayers  this  is 
an  observance  which  is  but  little  at¬ 
tended  to  in  India.  The  numaz  is 
a  ready  excuse  for  the  absence  or 
idleness  of  a  servant.  About  ten 
the  shoom  (supper)  is  brought,  and 
the  hour  of  eleven  usually  closes  the 
eventful  day. 

This  is,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  a  true  description  of  the  way 
in  which  persons  of  rank  pass  their 
time.  About  five  or  six  khans  are 
not  under  the  necessity  of  visiting 
the  Duri  Khoonu ;  they  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  governor,  and  there¬ 
fore  only  pay  him  ceremonious  vi¬ 
sits.  But  the  remainder  pass  their 
days  nearly  as  I  have  represented. 
The  sheikh  of  Bushire,  and  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  districts,  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  are  obliged  to  be  in  con¬ 
stant  attendance  at  the  Duri  Khoonu, 
and  must  have  enjoyed  this  even 
course  of  life.  Agha  Ruza,  with 
whom  I  lived,  and  who  was  Dar- 
ogha  of  the  Bazars,  constantly  at¬ 
tended  on  either  the  prince  or  go¬ 
vernor  :  and,  as  he  held  his  ap¬ 
pointment  bom  the  king,  he  had 


less  occasion  for  their  favour  thaiy 
the  governors  of  districts,  who  are 
their  immediate  dependents. 

The  merchants,  instead  of  vi¬ 
siting  the  governor,  visit  the  Cara— 
vansera,  where  they  have  usually 
shops.  Here  they  expose  their 
merchandise  for  sale,  form  their: 
speculations,  and  transact  all  their 
concerns.  By  renting  a  room  at  a 
Caravansera,  they  not  only  avoid  all ! 
kind  of  interruption  when  at  home, , 
but  are  also  able  to  purchase  goods : 
to  large  amounts,  by  walking  from 
one  merchant’s  apartments  to  ano-> 
ther’s.  If  they  are  too  poor  to  sleep, 
they  remain  until  evening ;  and  their 
day  is  always  closed,  like  their  su-, 
perlors,  with  an  enormous  supper. 
Another  prayer  remains  to  be  said 
about  the  middle  of  the  night, 
which,  except  by  a  few,  is,  I  be^ 
lieve,  mostly  forgotten. 

With  what  profound  contempt 
does  a  Moosulman  look  upon  the 
qualifications  of  being  able  to  sing, 
play,  or  dance  I  He  gravely  twbsts 
his  beard,  and  probably  ejaculates 
a  prayer  of  thanks  that  he  was  born 
a  gentleman.  This  accounts  for  the 
serious  and  taciturn  character  of  a 
Moosulman.  Ignorance  frequently 
limits  his  conversation  within  nar¬ 
row  bounds  5  and  a  habit  of  silence 
renders  speaking  a  disagreeable  and 
irksome  task.  A  learned  Mooham* 
medan  gentleman  is  a  rare  cliaram 
ter 5  indeed  men  of  rank  think  it 
beneath  them  to  know  any  thing  but 
their  own  consequence. 

“  This  is  not,  however,  much  the 
case  with  the  Persians,  who  are  ge¬ 
nerally  affable  and  courteous  men, 
possessing  a  variety  of  anecdote,  and 
considerable  information.  *It  is  the 
custom  with  them  to  converse  upon 
literary  subjects,  and  repeat  a  variety 
of  verses  before  supper,  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  acquire  a  stock  of  su¬ 
perficial  knowledge  with  little  or  no 

trouble, 
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trouble.  And  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  their  evenings  are  spent 
to  more  advantage,  and  more  ra¬ 
tionally,  than  if  they  had  been  taken 
up  by  a  game  of  cards,  which  in¬ 
terests  the  passions  without  inform¬ 
ing  the  mind.  The  extent  of  their 
memory  is  really  astonishing  ;  they 
will  repeat  almost  any  ode  you  may 
mention,  and  yet  I  believe  they  read 
less  than  any  description  of  people. 

“  Many  of  the  great  people  keep 
sets  of  Georgian  boys,  who  are  in¬ 
structed  to  sing,  to  play  on  various 
instruments,  and  perform  feats  of 
activity.  The  Persian  songs  are  very 
sweet  and  pathetic  ;  and  the  music 
which  accompanied  their  voices  I 
thought  to  be  very  good.  Their 
songs  are.  in  praise  of  wine  and 
beauty,  mixed  with  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  cruelty  of  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  The  following  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  their  songs  : 

“  Hasten  hither,  O  cup-bearer,  ere  I  die  ; 

See  that  my  shroud  be  made  of  the 
leafy  vine. 

il  Wash  me  in  rosy  wine, 

**  And  scatter  my  ashes  at  the  door  of  the 
tavern. 

I  am  faithful,  I  am  still  constant ; 

(e  Turn  not  away  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sup¬ 
pliant.” 

rf  The  Arabic  songs  are  sung  in 
parts,  and  much  quicker  than  the 
Persian  time.  There  are  two  men 
at  Sheeraz  who  are  considered  to  be 
very  superior  players  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  very  like  a  violin  ;  I  heard 
them,  and  admired  them  much,  but 
could  form  no  judgment  on  their 
performance.  These  men,  and  the 
dancers,  drink  wine  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  that  too  publicly. 

“  Although  the  Persian  music  is 
so  greatly  superior  to  that  of  India, 
their  dances  areas  much  inferior,  be¬ 
ing  nothing  more  than  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  indecent  and  dis¬ 
gusting  movements  and  gestures. 
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The  dances  in  India  are  admira¬ 
bly  calculated  to  set  off  an  elegant 
figure  to  the  highest  advantage  $ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  warm  and 
animated  descriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  the  indelicacy  and  vo¬ 
luptuousness  of  eastern  dancers,  I 
must  confess  that  many  of  them  ap* 
pear  to  me  wholly  unobjectionable. 

“  The  most  beautiful  women  in 
Persia  are  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  dancing  ;  the  transparency  of 
their  shift,  which  is  the  only  cover¬ 
ing  they  use  to  conceal  their  per¬ 
sons,  the  exquisite  symmetry  of 
their  forms,  their  apparent  agitation, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  their  verses, 
are  so  many  incentives  to  a  passion, 
which  requires  more  philosophy 
than  the  Persians  possess  to  restrain. 

<<r  After  the  dancers,  come  ano¬ 
ther  description  of  people,  if  possi¬ 
ble  of  more  infamous  morals.  They 
are  called  Lootees,  a  kind  of  buf¬ 
foon  5  and,  as  I  learnt,  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  prince  and  governor, 
whom  they  amuse  by  a  variety  pf 
indecent  anecdotes  and  storied, 
which  they  relate  or  invent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sheeraz.  Both  the 
prince  and  governor  keep  a  set  ot 
these  wretches,  who  are  allowed  to 
take  the  greatest  liberties  with  the. 
most  respectable  characters ;  and 
who  are  obliged,  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence,  to  make  them  presents  to 
ensure  their  forbearance,  and  to  get 
rid  of  their  importunity.  They  per¬ 
form  feats  ot  activity  and  sleights  of 
hand  ;  but  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence  is  on  the  contributions 
they  levy  on  strangers.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  privileged  people  3  and, 
I  believe,  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  often  entertained  in  the  houses  of 
the  great,  arises  from  a  dread  lest 
they  should  exert  the  influence  they 
are  supposed  to  possess  against  them, 
Aga  lluza  often  had  them  j  but 
why  I  could  never  discover. 

“  Another 
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**  Another  amusement,  among 
those  who  can  afford  it,  is  listening 
to  a  Shah  Namu  Khoon,  a  person 
who  repeats  and  acts  various  pas¬ 
sages  of  Ferdousee's  epic  poem 
called  the  Shah  Namu.  This  is  an 
amusement  of  a  very  superior  kind, 
and  one  which  a  stranger  is  sure  to 
delight  in.  They  act  the  different 
descriptions  of  the  poet  with  great 
spirit,  particularly  the  account  of  the 
battle  between  Roostum,  the  hero  of 
the  poem,  and  Sohrab. 

<(  Although  I  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  several  words,  I  was 
fully  able  to  comprehend  the  pur¬ 
port  of  every  verse,  and  as  they  re¬ 
peat  the  lines  in  an  artiiicial  voice, 
you  are  able  to  follow  them  with 
ease. 

“  The  game  of  back-gammon  is 
common  among  the  Persians,  they 
know  little  of  the  game  of  chess. 
The  priests  hold  persons  who  play, 
particularly  if  it  is  for  money,  in  little 
estimation  ;  and,  I  fancy,  most  con¬ 
scientiously  believe,  that  they  will 
suffer  in  a  future  world  for  these  acts 
of  impiety.  They  have  horse-races 
at  Sheeraz,  but  1  was  not  there  at 
the  proper  season.  From  descrip¬ 
tion  I  learnt,  that  the  horses  start  at 
least  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
and  pursue  a  direct  course  to  the 
post.  No  care  is  taken  to  level  the 
ground  ;  and,  as  it  very  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  more  than  twenty  horses 
start  together,  there  are  frequent 
accidents.  Purses  of  gold  are  given 
to  the  owners  of  the  hist,  second, 
and  third  horses.  They  take  great 
pains  in  training  their  horses,  which 
they  do  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
I  believe  is  practised  in  Europe. 

“  The  military  men  are  constant¬ 
ly  playing  at  jureed-bazee,  which  is 
throwing  a  dart  three  cubits  long  at 
a  horseman  when  they  are  at  full 
gallop.  The  person  at  whom  it  is 
thrown  either  catches  it  in  his  hand. 


or  throwing  himself  under  the  horsed 
belly,  allows  it  to  fly  over  him. 
This  they  perform  very  expertly  $ 
and  which  is  by  no  means  easy, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  horse  is 
going  nearly  at  his  speed.  The  ju- 
reed  comes  with  sufficient  force  to 
break  an  arm.  They  also  amuse 
themselves  with  riding  full  speed, 
turning  round  on  their  saddles,  and 
firing  a  small  carbine  they  carry  ; 
or  in  throwing  the  jureed  on  the 
ground,  and  catching  it  as  it  re¬ 
bounds.  The  Persians  appear  very 
bad  horsemen  to  Europeans ;  one 
thing  is  evident,  that  they  must  ruin 
a  horse’s  mouth  in  the  course  of  a 
month. 

“  The  dress  of  the  Persians  is  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated,  either  for  a  cold 
or  hot  climate.  Their  limbs  are  un¬ 
der  no  restraint,  and  their  clothes 
may  be  put  on  or  thrown  oft'  in  fiv* 
minutes.  The  Persians  are  gene¬ 
rally  too  poor  to  be  fashionable,  their 
dress,  therefore,  seldom  varies,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  colour  of  the  robes. 
The  Qajjars,  however,  preside  over 
fashion  -f  and  every  thing  which  is 
supposed  to  be  neat  or  elegant,  is 
called  Qujuree  or  d  la  Gtajjar.  Their 
clothes  may  be  easily  described. 
The  Zeer  Jamus  are  very  light 
trowsers  made  of  silk,  those  worn 
in  the  hot  weather  sometimes  of 
flax  ;  the  peerahun,  or  shirt,  comes 
over  the  trowsers,  and  then  the 
Urkhaliq,  which  is  made  of  a  Ma- 
sulipatam  chintz,  or  fine  shawls*. 
The  outside  robe,  or  quba,  is  made 
of  various  kind  of  cloths,  some  of 
which  are  very  magnificent  and  ex¬ 
pensive  ;  the  kolah,  or  cap,  is  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  sheep  of  Tartary, 
which  is  very  fine,  and  beautifully 
black.  The  merchants  are  prohi¬ 
bited  wearing  either  scarlet  or  crim¬ 
son  cloths,  and  also  using  silver  or 
gold  buttons  to  their  robes.  This 
may  not  possibly  amount  to  a  pro¬ 
hibition  j 
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hibition,  but  as  it  is  never  done,  it  is 
Attended  with  the  same  effect.  The 
wearing  of  silks  is  interdicted  by  the 
Moosulman  law,  but  they  avoid  this 
by  mixing  a  very  little  cotton  with 
them  :  a  large  quantity  of  this  kind 
of  cloth  (Gurmasoot)  is  imported 
into  Persia  from  Guzerat. 

“  The  Persians  neither  resemble 
those  of  old,  nor  their  neighbours 
the  Indians,  in  effeminacy  of  dress. 
The  king,  I  believe,  is  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  the  empire  who  wears  any 
kind  of  jewels;  and  he  only  does  so 
on  state  occasions.  They  greatly 
ridicule  the  fondness  the  Indians 
have  for  female  ornaments ;  and 
they  relate  a  story  of  one  who  was 
travelling  in  Persia,  whom  the  Rah- 
dars  took  for  a  woman,  and  would 
not  be  convinced  to  the  contrary, 
until  they  had  taken  him  to  the 
Hakim.  The  pompous  and  high 
sounding  titles  of  India  are  likewise 
ft  fund  of  amusement  to  them  ;  for, 
excepting  the  dignity  of  Ihtimad 
ood  doulu,  which  is  given  to  their 
rime  minister,  and  the  hereditary 
onour  of  Khan,  there  are  no  other 
marks  of  distinction  among  them. 

(C  It  is  the  custom  for  the  military 
men  to  press  their  caps  down  on  one 
side  ;  the  mirza,  or  civil  officers, 
twist  a  shawl  about  them  ;  and  the 
artificers,  tradesmen,  &c.  wear  their 
caps  upright. 

f<  Shah  Ubas,  who  wished  to 
make  the  merchants  very  frugal, 
issued  an  order  that  they  were  al¬ 
ways  to  wear  shawl  turbans,  and 
robes  of  broad  cloth.  This  he 
thought  would  be  the  cheapest  dress 
they  could  wear,  as  the  shawl  would 
last  their  lives,  and  descend  to  their 
children,  and  the  cloths  would  last 
some  years.  Although  the  Persians 
bathe  so  often  (which  is  rather  a 
luxurious  enjoyment  than  an  act  ot 
cleanliness),  they  are  a  very  dirty 
people.  They  very  rarely  change 
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their  garments,  and  seldom  before 
it  is  dangerous  to  come  near  them. 
The  Persian  who  accompanied  me 
slept  in  his  clothes  until  we  reached 
Kazroon,  although  it  was  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year  ;  and  I  believe 
then  was  only  induced  to  changt 
his  dress  at  my  recommendation, 
it  is  thought,  nothing  in  Persia  to 
wear  a  shirt  a  month,  or  a  pair  of 
trowsers  half  a  year. 

“  A  Persian  soldier,  armed  cap- 
a-pee,  is  of  all  figures  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous.  It  is  really  laughable  to  sc» 
how  they  encumber  themselves  with 
weapons  of  defence  :  their  horses 
groan  under  the  weight  of  their 
arms.  These  consist  of  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  their  holsters,  a  single  one 
slung  in  their  waist,  a  carbine,  or  a 
long  Turkish  gun,  a  sword,  a  dag¬ 
ger,  and  an  immense  long  spear  5 
for  all  these  fire  arms  they  have  se¬ 
parate  ramrods  tied  about  their  per¬ 
sons,  powder-horns  for  loading, 
others  for  priming,  and  a  variety  of 
cartouch-boxes,  tilled  with  different 
sized  cartridges.  If  they  are  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  you,  they  may  be 
heard  a  long  way  off.  I  should 
really  suppose  that  their  saddle  and 
arms  would  weigh  about  eighty 
pounds,  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
horse’s  burthen.  Yet  they  consider 
themselves  as  light  armed  troops, 
ridiculing  the  Turkish  cavalry,  who, 
they  say,  can  take  care  of  little  else 
than  their  big  boots  and  cap.  The 
arms  of  the  Persians  are  very  good, 
particularly  their  swords,  which  are 
highly  prized  by  the  Turks.  They 
are  full  of  jouhur,  or  what  is  called 
damask  ;  which,  however,  does  not 
express  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
for  the  jouhur  is  inherent  in  the 
steel.  Tavernier  says  that  none 
but  Golconda  steel  can  be  damask¬ 
ed  5  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  as 
the  Khorasan  swords  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  any  others,  the  blade  often 
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alone  costing  twenty  or  thirty  gui¬ 
neas. 

<c  The  dress  of  the  Persians  is 
very  expensive,  frequently  amount¬ 
ing  to  sixty  or  one  hundred  guineas  j 
but  which,  of  course,  must  be  in 
proportion  to  their  capacity  to  bear 
this  expence.  The  poor  people 
wear  no  cap,  and  very  little  clothes  -} 
when  the  cold  weather  comes  on, 
they  make  dresses  out  of  sheep 
skins,  &c. 

The  women  of  Persia,  when  at 
home*,  do  not  encumber  themselves 
with  many  clothes,  nor  are  they 
very  attentive  to  the  whiteness  of 
their  garments.  A  peerahun  and  a 
pair  of  zeer  jamus  is  the  whole  of 
their  dress  ,  the  trowsers  are  made 
of  thick  velvet,  and  their  shift  either 
of  muslin,  silk,  or  gauze.  Their 
legs  appear  literally  to  be  tied  up  in 
two  sacks,  and  the  peerahun  is  but 
concealment  visible  to  the  rest  of 
their  persons.  This  is  their  sum¬ 
mer  apparel  ;  in  the  winter  they 
wear  garments  made  of  shawls, 
silks  stuffed  with  cotton,  and,  if 
they  can  atford  it,  cloaks  made  of 
sable. 

**  The  Persian  women,  like  the 
Indian,  are  totally  devoid  of  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  their  language  is  often  gross 
and  disgusting,  nor  do  they  feel  less 
hesitation  in  expressing  themselves 
before  men,  than  they  would  before 
their  female  associates.  Their  terms 
of  abuse  or  reproach  are  indelicate 
to  the  utmost  degree.  I  will  not 
disgust  the  reader  by  noticing  any 
of  them  ;  but  1  may  safely  ayer, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  language 
to  express,  or  the  imagination  to 
conceive,  more  indecent  or  grosser 
images. 

“  When  they  leave  the  house, 
they  put  on  a  cloak,  which  descends 
from  the  head  to  their  feet,  and 
their  faces  are  concealed  with  ori¬ 
ental  scrupulosity.  The  veil  which 


they  wear  is  sometimes  worked  like 
a  net,  or  else  two  holes  are  made  in 
the  cloak  for  their  eyes.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  a  number  of  tall  and  ele¬ 
gant  formed  figures  walking  in  the 
streets,  and  presenting  nothing  to 
your  view  but  a  pair  of  sparkling 
black  eyes,  which  seem  to  enjoy  the 
curiosity  they  excite.  The  veil  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  essential  to  their  virtue  j 
foraslongas  they  can  conceal  their 
face,  they  care  not  how  much  they 
expose  the  rest  of  their  person.  The 
women  in  Persia  are  the  only  people 
who  wear  jewels  or  use  perfumes  j 
and  this  is  a  privilege  they  take 
much  delight  in. 

The  Persians  differ  as  much 
from  us  in  their  notions  of  beauty, 
as  they  do  in  those  of  taste.  A  large, 
soft,  and  languishing  black  eye  with 
them  constitutes  the  perfection  of 
beauty ;  and  which,  they  say,  dif¬ 
fuses  an  amorous  softness  over  the 
whole  countenance,  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  piercing  and  ardent 
glance  of  majestic  beauty.  It  is 
chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  wo¬ 
men  use  the  powder  of  antimony, 
although  it  adds  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  eye,  throws  a  kind  of  voluptu¬ 
ous  languor  over  if  which  makes  it 
appear  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
dissolving  in  bliss. 

“  Many  of  the  women  of  Sheeraz 
are  as  fair  as  those  of  Europe,  but 
confinement  robs  them  of  that  love¬ 
ly  bloom  so  becoming  and  so  essen- 
tial  to  female  beauty.  The  Persian 
women  have  a  curious  custom  of 
making  their  eye-brows  meet  ;  and, 
if  this  charm  be  denied  them,  they 
paint  the  forehead  with  a  kind  of 
preparation  made  for  that  purpose. 

“  I  need  hardly  mention  that, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Moosul- 
mans,  a  man  may  have  four  wives, 
and  as  many  concubines  as  he  is  able 
to  maintain.  Many  descriptions 
have  already  been  given  of  the  se¬ 
raglios 
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r'aglios  of  the  east  ;  with  what  cor¬ 
rectness  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
I  can  pretend  to  no  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  than  that  it  is 
customary,  when  a  man  marries  a 
woman,  whose  age  does  not  admit 
of  her  managing  his  domestic  con¬ 
cerns,  for  him  to  place  at  the  head 
of  his  family  a  kud  banoo  (a  duenna) 
who  instructs  his  wife  in  all  the 
duties  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  ac¬ 
quire. 

(e  It  is  not  an  observance  in  Persia 
as  in  India,  not  to  marry  a  widow. 
After  a  certain  time  of  mourning,  a 
woman  marries  again,  and  is  treated 
by  her  husband  with  the  same  dis¬ 
tinction  as  is  shewn  to  his  other 
wives. 

The  city  of  Sheeraz  is  divided 
into  muhuls  (wards),  over  which  a 
kud  khoda  or  superintendent  pre¬ 
sides,  but  who  receives  no  salary  lor 
executing  this  duty.  This  office  is 
generally  conferred  on  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  man  of  the  ward,  and  over 
all  these  khud  khodas  another  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  receives  their  reports, 
and  communicates  them  to  the  go¬ 
vernor.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  them  to  report  the  minutest 
transaction  which  might  happen  in 
their  wards ;  the  birth  ct  a  child,  a 
marriage  or  death  was  instantly  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  ears  of  the  Hakim. 
This  practice  is  dispensed  with  at 
Sheeraz,  but  is  still,  I  believe,  ob¬ 
served  in  some  cities.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  kud  khoda  to  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  trade  and  occupation 
of  the  different  persons  who  reside 
in  the  ward,  and  of  the  means  they 
have  of  subsistence. 

“  But  the  great  advantage  which 
results  from  this  division  ot  the 
city,  not  only  to  government,  but 
also  to  the  inhabitants,  is  on  the 
sudden  arrival  of  a  large  body  of 
troops,  or  when  the  city  is  laid  un¬ 
der  contribution.  In  either  case. 


the  kud  khodas  attend  the  gover¬ 
nor,  who  informs  them  what  num¬ 
ber  of  men  their  wards  must  ac¬ 
commodate,  or  what  sum  of  money 
it  is  requisite  they  should  contri¬ 
bute.  They  are  responsible  to  the 
governor  ;  and  it  is  their  business  to 
make  such  an  arrangement,  that 
each  individual  shall  suffer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  capacity  to  bear  this 
act  of  violence.  The  people  are  ge¬ 
nerally  satisfied  with  their  decisions; 
for  it  is  needless  for  them  to  desist, 
and  often  dangerous  to  delay. 

“  The  licentiousness  of  the  troops 
is  thus  prevented  by  their  finding 
houses  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and 
an  indiscriminate  plunder  is  averted 
by  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  conqueror.  In  a  despotic  mo¬ 
narchy,  this  division  of  the  city  is 
of  wonderful  utility  ;  it  allows  a 
tyrant,  who  captures  a  place,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  systematic  plan  of  plun¬ 
der  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
suffer  much  less  than  those  in  simi¬ 
lar  cases  have  done  in  Europe. 

“  There  is  often  a  degree  of 
weight  attached  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  kud  khodas,  which 
serves  as  a  strong  restraint  on  the 
oppression  of  a  governor.  In  the 
event  of  their  suffering  greatly  from 
the  rapacity  or  tyranny  ot  the  ha¬ 
kim,  they  sign  a  petition,  represent¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  complaint,  and 
praying  for  redress.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  king  refuses  to  grant  their 
request.  They  are  tne  mediators 
for  the  poor  people  5  and  despots 
have  the  sense  to  know,  that  op¬ 
pression,  carried  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  can  be  but  of  short  dura¬ 
tion. 

ft  In  all  the  little  trifling-  disputes 
which  occur  among  neighbours,  the 
kud  khoda  exerts  his  influence  to 
brine  them  to  an  amicable  termina¬ 
tion,0  and  frequently  with  good  sno¬ 
res.  If  a  husband  and  /wife  dis¬ 
agree 
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agree,  he  endeavours  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation  by  remonstrating  with 
the  husband,  and  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  kud  banoo  (a  kind  of  go¬ 
verness),  with  the  wife.  In  short, 
It  is  his  business  to  be  a  peace¬ 
maker,  and  to  exert  himself  tor  the 
good  of  the  community  over  which 
he  presides. 

The  office  of  khud  knoda  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  most  admirable  insti¬ 
tution  ;  and,  though  it  will  doubtless 
be  often  abused,  it  must,  in  the  end, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  people.  Nor  can  the  kud  khoda 
oppress  them  with  impunity  5  he 
exposes  himself  to  frequent  com¬ 
plaints,  and  complaints  in  Persia  are 
generally  listened  to  with  avidity. 
They  certainly  may  become  the  in¬ 
struments  of  tyranny  ;  but  wre  have 
yet  to  discover  an  institution  that 
cannot  be  abused. 

“  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
police  of  a  despotic  monarchy  is  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  that  in  a  free 
state.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so;  for  suspicion  is  the  prevail¬ 
ing  cause  which  directs  the  actions 
and  councils  of  a  despot. 

“The  police  of  Sheeraz  is  admi¬ 
rably  regulated  ;  and  I  hardly  think 
It  possible  for  the  middling  classes 
of  people  to  harbour  any  design 
against  the  government,  which  should 
not  come  to  the  immediate  notice 
of  the  governor.  The  darogha,  or 
superintendent  of  the  bazars,  holds 
his  office  from  government  ;  it  is 
his  duty  to  settle  the  disputes  that 
may  occur  in  the  markets,  and  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  the  people  of 
the  bazar. ,  If  a  shopkeeper  refuses 
to  execute,  or  violates  his  agree¬ 
ment,  you  make  your  complaint  to 
the  darogha,  who  obliges  him  to 
perform  it ;  or,  it  he  should  prove 
that  he  is  totally  unable,  he  grants 
him  a  certain  time  tor  its  perform¬ 
ance.  The  humanity  of  the  Moo- 


sulman  law  grants  a  merchant  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  himself 
from  unforeseen  misfortunes.  But 
if  the  person  complained  against  is 
of  an  infamous  character,  a  fine  is 
imposed  on  him,  and  the  darogha 
orders  him  either  to  be  punished  or 
put  in  confinement. 

“  The  darogha  of  the  bazar  like¬ 
wise  superintends  the  morals  of  the 
people ;  and  if  he  detects  any  of 
them  drinking  wine,  or  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  courtezans,  he  compels 
them  to  purchase  his  connivance  at 
no  small  expence. 

“  I  remember  Aga  Ruza’s  receiv¬ 
ing  fifty  toomans  (guineas)  from  an 
unfortunate  Armenian,  who  was 
caught  in  the  house  of  a  prostitute  ; 
and  he  thought  he  conferred  a  favour 
on  him,  in  allowing  him  to  escape  at 
so  easy  a  rate.  He  has  a  large  esta¬ 
blishment  under  him,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  markets,  and  in  apprehending 
persons  whom  they  detect  acting 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  da¬ 
rogha. 

“  This  appointment  is  considered 
to  be  very  lucrative  ;  for,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  presents  and  bribes  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  the  people 
of  the  bazar  furnish  him  with  every 
thing  he  requires,  that  they  may  en¬ 
sure  his  protection  and  favour. 

“  The  appointment  of  MeerUsus, 
or  Uhdas,  greatly  resembles  that  of 
Darogha  of  the  Bazar ;  the  former 
is  superintendant  of  the  police  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  the  latter  at  night.  It 
is  his  office  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  city,  to  take  up  persons  who 
may  be  out  of  their  houses  at  im¬ 
proper  hours,  and  to  prevent  rob¬ 
beries.  He  has  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  under  him  for  t his  purpose,  who 
patrole  the  streets,  and  keep  watch 
on  the  top  of  the  houses.  Each 
shopkeeper  in  the  bazar  contributes 
about  two  or  three-pence  a  month 
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to  defray  the  expences  of  this  esta¬ 
blishment  If  a  house-keeper  is 
robbed,  the  Meer  Usus,  or  kucheek- 
chee-bashee  (the  head  of  the  watch) 
a*e  accountable  for  the  robbery,  and 
are  obliged  either  to  produce  the 
property  stolen,  or  pay  the  amount. 
This  rarely  happens,  for  the  Meer 
Usus  is  generally  connected  with  all 
the  thieves  in  the  city,  and  can  an¬ 
swer  for  their  obedience  to  his  or¬ 
ders.  They  rob,  therefore,  in  places 
not  under  his  protection  ;  and,  as  it 
is  commonly  supposed  he  partici¬ 
pates  in  their  plunder,  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other  by  a  com¬ 
mon  interest. 

The  Mohtusib  is,  I  believe,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  orders  of  the  Darogha  of 
the  Bazar  ;  it  is  his  business  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  prices  of  every  article 
which  is  sold  in  the  Bazar,  and  to 
see  that  the  weights  are  of  the  pro¬ 
per  standard.  This  duty  is  usually 
performed  once  a  week  ;  and  if  he 
convicts  any  person  of  using  false 
weights,  the  punishment  is  often 
death. 

“■Besides  these  officers,  there  are 
others  who  are  stationed  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  to  prevent  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  any  consequence  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  city  without  the  governor’s 
permission.  These  appointments 
are  doubtless  obnoxious  to  the 
grossest  bribery ;  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  evils  which  result  from  this 
system  of  corruption,  they  are  at 
least  equal  to  similar  institutions  in 
any  European  country.  People  have, 
in  general,  been  clamorous  against 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  despotic 
monarchies,  which,  they  conceive, 
like  the  source  of  a  poisoned  river, 
must  necessarily  infect  all  its 
branches  ;  but  with  what  propriety 
I  shall  leave  those  to  determine  who 
are  acquainted  with  other  states, 
where  property  is  secured  by  the 
payment  of  a  monthly  tax  of  three¬ 
pence  5  and  where  merchandize  is 


conveyed  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  empire  without  the  smallest 
risk.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  des¬ 
potic  monarchies,  not  only  property, 
but  life,  depends  upon  the  will  of 
one  man,  and  that  where  the  latter 
is  uncertain,  there  can  be  little  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
former.  This  is  a  maxim  which 
may  be  disputed  ;  for  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that,  the  life  of 
either  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  is  any  ways 
more  uncomfortable,  than  that  of  a 
merchant,  remote  from  the  proba¬ 
bility  or  chance  of  dangers. 

“  Men  or  rank  or  enterprise, 
who  expose  themselves  by  holding 
responsible  situations  to  imminent 
hazard,  gratify  their  ambition  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives ;  but  they  are 
aware  of  this,  and  as  they  court  the 
danger  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  them  to  avoid,  they  can 
have  no  reason  to  complain  if  they 
fail  in  their  pursuit.  They  can  with 
no  more  justice  lament  their  fate, 
than  a  minister  of  state  can  his  be¬ 
ing  impeached.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  become  an  advocate  in  favour  of  a 
despotic  monarchy;  yet  there  is,  I 
think,  some  reason  to  doubt  the  re¬ 
lations  we  have  of  the  wretchedness 
and  misery  of  those  who  live  under 
and  are  ruled  by  the  laws  of  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  government. 

“  That  the  Persians  suffer  greatly 
from  the  enormities  and  oppression 
of  government  no  one  will  attempt 
to  deny;  nor  will  any  person  sup¬ 
pose  that  an  inhabitant  of  a  free 
country  could  live  either  happily  or 
comfortably  under  the  government 
of  a  Persian  despot.  I  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  excused  doubting,  whether 
the  moral  character  of  the  Persians 
qualifies  them  for  a  better  govern¬ 
ment;  or  whether  they  may  not  at¬ 
tribute  the  tyrannical  measures  of 
their  prince  to  the  enormity  of  their 
own  excesses. 
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“FiTIO  return  to  the  Exchange  of 
JF  this  great  city  r  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  confluence  of  peo¬ 
ple  which  surrounded  one  gentle¬ 
man,  who  stood  with  his  back  to¬ 
wards  one  of  the  pillars,  and  were 
very  eager  to  get  a  word  or  a  whis¬ 
per  from  him  :•  upon  enquiry  this 
proved  to  be  the  acting  partner  of 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Hopej  a  house 
that,  before  the  last  war,  could  at 
any  time  dictate  the  exchange  to 
Europe.  This  place  is  infested  by 
a  great  number  of  Jew  fruiterers, 
who  practise  all  sorts  of  stratagems 
to  set  off  their  fruit,  such  as  pinning 
the  stalk  of  a  fresh  melon  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  stale  and  rotten  one, 
which  had  nearly  succeeded  with  me. 
The  melons  in  Holland  are  remark¬ 
ably  line  5:  and  as  a  proof  of  their 
cheapness,  I  need  only  mention, 
that  one  morning,  when  strolling 
through  the  streets,  I  gave  no  more 
than  the  value  of  tenpence  for  a 
very  large  one,  exquisitely  flavoured. 

“  I  was  much  pleased  with  seeing 
the  marine  school,  which,  although 
its  object  is  to  form  a  nursery  for 
naval  officers,  was,  strange  to  relate, 
much  neglected  by  the  stadtholderian 
government,  and  was  originally  in¬ 
stituted,  and  afterwards  supported, 
by  the  patriotic  spirit  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  pupils  are  the  children 
of  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  upon  the  payment  of  a  very 
moderate  yearly  stipend.  Their 
education  and  treatment  are  the 
same  as  in  similar  institutions  here 
and  in  other  countries.  In  the  yard 
is  a  brig  completely  rigged,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  boys. 

“  In  the  north-east  part  of  the 


city  stands  the  Eapshuys,  or  rasp- 
house,  in  which  criminals,  whose 
offences  are  not  of  a  capital  nature, 
are  confined..  A  narrow  court  re¬ 
ceding  from  the  street,  in  which  are 
the  keeper’s  lodge  and  apartments 
for  the  different  officers,  form  th® 
entrance  of  this  prison.  Over  the 
gate  are  some  insignificant,  painted, 
wooden  figures,  representing  crimi¬ 
nals  sawing  logwood,  and  Justice 
holding  a  rod  over  them.  The 
gaoler,  apparently  a  good  natured, 
merry  fellow,  shewed  me  into  the 
inner  court,  forming  an  oblong 
square,  on  three  sides  of  which  the 
cells  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  the  warehouses,  contain¬ 
ing  the  ground  dye  wood,  are  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  yard  is  very  much 
encumbered  with  piles  of  log-wood, 
which  sadly  reduce  the  miserable 
pittance  of  space  allotted  for  the  pri¬ 
soners  to  walk  in.  I11  one  corner, 
in  terrorem,  is  a  whipping-post,  with 
another  little  figure  of  Justice  hold¬ 
ing  a  rod.  In  this  yard  I  saw  some 
of  the  men  sawing  the.  Campeachy- 
wood,  with  a  saw  of  prodigious  large 
teeth,  which  appeared  to  be  a  work 
of  extreme  labour  ;  and  upon  my  so 
expressing  myself  to  the  gaoler, 
through  my  laequais  de  place,  he 
informed  me,  that  at  first  it  required 
a  painful  exertion  of  strength,  but 
that  the  prisoners  by  practice  were* 
enabled  to  saw  ic  with  ease,  and  to 
supply  their  weekly  quota  of  200 
pounds  weight  of  sawed  pieces, 
and  also  to  make  a  variety  of  little 
articles  in  straw,  bone,  wood,  and 
copper,  to  sell  to  those  who  visited 
the  prison.  The  prison  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  a  jacket,  or  sur.tout  of  white 
woollen,  white  shirts,  hats,  flannel 
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stockings,  and  leather  shoes.  The 
conduct  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
is  annually  reported  to  the  magis¬ 
trate,  who  regulates  the  period  of 
their  confinement,  where  the  case 
\vill  admit  of  an  exercise  of  discre¬ 
tion,  by  such  report. 

“In  the  corner  of  a  yard  I  was 
shewn  a  cell,  in  which,  if  the  person 
who  is  confined  in  it  does  not  inces¬ 
santly  pump  out  the  water  let  into 
it,  he  must  inevitably  be  drowned  $ 
but  the  gaoler  informed  me  that  it 
had  not  been  used  for  many  years, 
and  that  it  was  now  only  an  object 
of  terror.  In  the  warehouses,  which 
are  very  shabby,  were  piles  of  rasped 
wood  for  dying  of  various  colours; 
amongst  others,  the  Evonymus  Eu- 
ropaeus,  the  Morns  Tinctoria,  and 
the  Hsemotoxylum  Campechionum. 
I  was  informed,  that  women  who 
are  attached  to  the  prisoners,  are 
permitted  to  visit  them  at  stated  pe¬ 
riods,  without  any  restraint,  by 
which  one  of  the  great  political  ob¬ 
jects  of  Holland,  the  encouragement 
of  population,  does  not  suffer  by 
this  wholesome  separation  of  the 
faulty  from  the  blameless  members 
of  society.  The  number  of  pri¬ 
soners  amounted  to  124  5  they  were 
far  from  looking  healthly  5  this  1  at¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  height  of  the 
walls  enclosing  the  yard,  which,  as 
well  as  the.  number  of  logwood 
piles,  must  greatly  impede  the-circn- 
lation  of  the  air,  than  to  excess  of 
foil  and  severity  of  treatment.  The 
prisoners  are  not  encumbered  with 
irons,  and  I  should  think  an  escape 
from  such  a  prison  might  be  easily 
effected. 

From  the  rasp -house  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  work-house,  in  the 
east  quarter  of  the  city,  close  to  the 
JMuider  and  Prince  Gragts,  an  esta¬ 
blishment  which  I  believe  has  no 
parallel  in  the  world.  It  is  a  vast 
building :  the  purposes  to  which  it 


is  applied  are  partly  correctional  and 
partly  charitable.  The  number  of 
persons  within  its  walls,  when  I 
saw  it,  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  of  both  sexes,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  expence  is  about  one  hundred 
thousand  -florins.  In  the  rooms  be¬ 
longing  to  the  governors  and  direct¬ 
resses,  are  some  exquisite  pictures  by 
Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  and  Jordaens. 
In  a  vast  room  very  cleanly  kept 
and  well  ventilated,  were  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  women,  occupied 
in  sewing,  spinning,  &c.  :  amongst 
them  was  a  fine,  handsome,  hearty¬ 
looking  Irish  woman,  who  had  been, 
confined  two  years  at  the  instance  of 
her  husband,  for  being  more  fond 
of  a  little  true  Schidam  gin  than  Of 
her  liege  spouse.  In  another  vast 
apartment,  secured  by  massy  iron 
railing  and  grated  windows,  were 
about  seventy  female  convicts,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline,  and  were  very  indus¬ 
triously  and  silently  engaged  in 
making  lace,  &c.  under  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  a  governess.  From 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  suspend¬ 
ed  instruments  of  punishment,  such 
as  scourges,  irons  for  the  legs,  &:c» 
which,  we  were  informed,  were  not 
spared  upon  the  slightest  appear¬ 
ance  of  insubordination.  These 
women  are  always  kept  apart  from 
the  rest.  The  wards  of  the  men, 
and  the  school-rooms  for  a  great 
number  of  children,  who  are  edu-r 
cated  and  maintained  under  the  same 
roof,  as  well  as  the  dormitories,  were 
in  the  highest  state  of  neatness.  In 
another  part  of  this  building,  never 
shewn  to  strangers,  were  confined 
about  ten  young  ladies,  of  very  re¬ 
spectable,  and  some  of  very  high 
families,  sent  there  by  their  parents 
or  friends  for  undutiful  deportment, 
or  some  other  domestic  offence — • 
they  are  compelled  to  wear  a  par¬ 
ticular  dress  as  a  mark  ®f  degraaa- 
y  1  tion, 
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tlon,  obliged  to  work  a  stated  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  a  day,  and  are  occa¬ 
sionally  wiiipped ;  they  are  kept 
apart  by  themselves,  and  no  one  but  a 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister,  can 
see  them  during  their  confinement, 
and  then  only  by  an  order  from  one  of 
the  directors.  Husbands  may  here, 
upon  complaint  of  extravagance, 
drunkenness,  &:c.  duly  proved,  send 
their  wives  to  be  confined  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  discipline  of  the  house  3 
and  wives  their  husbands,  for  two, 
three,  and  four  years  together.  The 
allowance  of  food  is  abundant  and 
good,  and  each  person  is  permitted 
to  walk  for  a  proper  time  in  the 
courts  within  the  building,  which 
are  spacious.  Every  wrard  is  kept 
locked,  and  no  one  can  go  in  or  out 
without  the  especial  permission  of 
the  proper  officer. 

<c  Close  to  this  place  is  the  planta- 
.  tion,  a  very  large  portion  of  ground 
within  the  cify,  laid  out  in  avenues, 
and  a  great  nfimber  of  little  gardens, 
formed  into  several  divisions  by 
streets  of  pretty  country  and  sum¬ 
mer-houses  3  and  the  whole  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  canals.  To  this  rus  in 
urbe,  such  of  the  citizens  and  their 
families  repair  in  t be  summer  to 
dine  or  drink  tea,  whose  finances, 
or  spirit  of  economy,  will  not  admit 
of  their  having  a  house  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  To  render  these  rural  indul¬ 
gences  as  cheap  as  possible,  three  or 
four  families  join  in  renting  one 
small  cottage,  or  perhaps  a  summer¬ 
house  and  garden.  Never  did  any 
spot  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  na¬ 
ture  exhibit  mote  silence  and  so¬ 
lemnity  :  no  sports,  no  pastime,  no 
laugh  nor  gambol  :  the  females 
drink  their  tea  and  work,  and  the 
men  smoke  in  peaceful  taciturnity, 
and  scarcely  move  their  eyes  from 
their  different  occupations,  unless 
some  very  animating  and  attractive 
object  passes. 


<f  In  my  way  from  the  plantation 
to  the  elegant  country  residence  of 
a  Dutch  merchant  of  high  respect¬ 
ability,  1  passed,  a  few  miles  from 
Amsterdam,  two  burial-places  of 
the  Jews,  who  wisely  bury  their 
dead  in  the  country  3  the  other  in¬ 
habitants  follow  the  baneful  practice 
of  burying  in  the  churches  and 
church-yards  in  the  city,  where  the 
catholics  deposit  their  dead  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  protestant  churches.  In 
Holland  the  honours  of  funeral 
pomp  are  scarcely  ever  displayed: 
the  spirit  of  economy,  which  seems 
to  be  the  tutelar  saint  of  these  moist 
regions,  seldom  incurs  a  further  ex¬ 
pence  than  a  plain  coffin,  which 
costs  little,  and  some  genuine  tears 
or  sighs,  which  cost  nothing.  To 
describe  the  numerous  churches, 
chapels,  and  conventicles  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  of  all  persuasions,  who  since 
the  revolution  live  in  cordial  amity 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  go¬ 
vernment,  under  which  they  enjoy 
the  rights  of  equal  citizenship, 
w'ould  be  a  laborious  and  not  a  very 
interesting  labour.  The  quakers 
here,  and  in  every  other  town  in 
Holland,  are  very  few  :  the  Jews 
and  the  anabaptists  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  there  are  many  roman  ca¬ 
tholics.  Before  the  revolution  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  were 
paid  by  the  government  j  they,  as 
well  as  every  other  priest  or  pastor, 
are  now  supported  at  fixed  salaries, 
raised  rateably  amongst  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  parishes  in  which  they 
officiate,  each  sect  supporting  its 
own  minister.  In  every  parish  re¬ 
gisters  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  are  regularly  kept.  The 
church-yards  are  not  disgraced,  like 
ours,  with  low  facetious  epitaphs, 
more  calculated  to  make  the  living 
merry,  than  to  lead  them  to  serious 
meditation.  Each  parish  maintains 
its  own  poor,  under  the  controul  of 
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a  council.  They  have  also,  as  with 
us,  out-door  poor.  The  sabbath  is 
kept  in  Holland  with  the  same  so¬ 
lemnity  as  in  England.  The  great 
mini  her  of  noble  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  in  Amsterdam,  in  which  the 
sick  and  the  friendless  of  all  persua¬ 
sions  are  received  and  cherished, 
without  any  recommendation  but 
that  of  affliction,  cannot  fail  to  im¬ 
press  a  stranger  with  admiration, 
though  to  enumerate  them  here 
would  not  be  very  entertaining  to 
the  reader. 

“  There  are  several  literary  socie¬ 
ties  in  Amsterdam,  which  are  sup¬ 
ported  with  equal  spirit  and  liber¬ 
ality.  The  Felix  Mentis  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  public  institute  ;  it  is  support¬ 
ed  by  private  subscriptions 3  no 
money  is  paid  upon  admission  3 
foreigners  are  admitted  with  a  sub- 
scriber’s  ticket,  but  no  native  can 
be  received  unless  he  is  a  subscriber. 
This  place  is  a  large  building,  con¬ 
taining  some  fine  apartments,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  music-room,  which, 
during  the  concerts,  is  much  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  most  opulent  and 
fashionable  families,  many  of  whom 
play,  with  the  assistance  of  profes¬ 
sional  performers.  There  are  also 
rooms  devoted  to  philosophy  and 
the  arts.  In  the  painting- room  I 
was  shewn  some  works  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Dutch  painters,  which  were 
not  above  mediocrity  :  they  appear 
to  have  lost  that  exquisite  art  of  co¬ 
louring,  which  so  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  their  predecessors.  This 
circumstance  is  very  singular,  con¬ 
sidering  how  many  ingenious  artists 
this  city  has  produced,  amongst 
whom  may  be  enumerated  the  three 
Does,  Griffier,  Schellinks,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Adrian,  and  William  Van- 
dervelde,  &c.  M.  Smit,  and  Mr. 
De  Winter,  very  opulent  merchants, 
have  a  fine  collection  of  paintings. 
J\lr.  Van  I/ronton  has  also  a  valuable 


cabinet,  in  which  are  the  only  Ve¬ 
netian  pictures  supposed  to  be  in 
Holland ;  and  in  the  surgery  is 
to  be  seen  a  noble  picture  by  Rem¬ 
brandt. 

The  Dutch  theatre  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  has  a  noble  front* 
On  the  night  I  was  there,  Madam 
W  attier  performed  :  she  occupies 
the  same  place  in  the  public  esti¬ 
mation  in  Holland  as  the  immortal 
Sidjdons  does  in  that  of  England  :■ 
she  is  advanced  in  years,  but  still 
continues  to  display  great  tragic 
qualities  :  at  the  same  time  her 
manner  is  rather  too  vehement  for 
an  English  auditor.  The  principal 
dancer  in  the  ballet  was  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Polly,  who  dances  with  great 
agility.  The  scenery  is  good.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  between  the  acts, 
the  people  quit  the  house,  to  take 
refreshments  and  walk  in  the  open 
air :  upon  these  occasions  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit  is  again  disp’ayed :  as 
there  is  no  half-price,  little  boys 
hover  round  the  doors,  and  bid  upon 
each  other  for  the  purchase  of  the 
re-admission  tickets  of  those  who 
come  out,  for  the  purpose  of  re-sel- 
ling  them  at  a  profit.  The  French 
theatre  is  small  but  neat,  and  tolera¬ 
bly  well  supplied  with  performers. 
After  the  play  it  is  usual  to  go  to  the 
Rondel  1,  where  the  higher  classes  of 
the  women  of  the  town  assemble 
to  waltz.  This  assembly-room, 
like  the  spill-house  of  Rotterdam, 
is  frequented  by  tradesmen,  their 
wives,  and  their  children.  After 
hearing  so  much  of  this  place,  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  on  viewing  it. 
The  assembly-room  is  small  and 
shabby,  the  music  wretched,  and 
adjoining  is  a  small  square  court, 
with  three  or  four  trees  in  it.,  scanti¬ 
ly  decorated  with  about  a  dozen 
lamps.  Such  is  the  celebrated  Ron¬ 
del  1  of  Amsterdam,  which  the  Dutch 
who  have  never  visited  England 
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contend  is  superior  to  our  Var.x- 
ball. 

“  With  a  large  and  very  agreea¬ 
ble  party,  I  made  an  excursion  into 
North  Holland,  where  we  visited 
Brock,  one  of  the  most  curious,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  Hol¬ 
land.  The  streets  are  divided  by 
little  rivulets  ;  the  houses  and  sum¬ 
mer-houses,  formed  of  wood  painted 
green  and  white,  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  though  whimsical  in  their 
shape,  and  are  all  remarkably  neat. 
They  are'  like  so  many  mausoleums, 
for  the  silence  of  death  reigns 
-throughout  the  place.  The  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  have  formed  a  pecu¬ 
liar  association  amongst  themselves, 
scarcely  ever  admit  a  stranger  with¬ 
in  their  doors,  and  hold  but  little 
Intercourse  with  each  other.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  stay,  we  saw  only  the  faces 
of  two  of  them,  and  those  by  a 
stealthy  peep.  They  are  very  rich, 
so  much  so,  that  many  of  their  culi¬ 
nary  utensils  are  of  solid  gold.  The 
shutters  of  the  windows  in  front  of 
the  houses  are  always  kept  shut,  and 
the  principal  entrance  is  never  open¬ 
ed  but  on  the  marriage  or  the  death 
of  one  of  the  family.  The  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  street  is  tesselated  with 
HI  sorts  of  little  pebbles  and  cockle¬ 
shells,  and  are  kept  in  such  exqui¬ 
site  order,  that  a  dog  or  a  cat  are 
never  seen  to  trespass  upon  it;  and 
it  is  said,  that  formerly  there  was  a 
law  which  obliged  all  passengers  to 
take  off  their  shoes  in  the  summer 
when  they  walked  upon  it ;  that  a 
man  was  once  reprimanded  for 
sneezing  in  the  streets  ;  and  latterly, 
a  clergyman,  upon  being  appointed 
to  fill  the  church  on  the  demise  of 
a  very  old  predecessor,  was  treated 
yvith  great  shyness  by  his  hock  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  (unwittingly)  take 
off  his  shoes  when  he  ascended  the 
pulpit.  The  gardens  of  this  village 
produce  deer,  dogs,  peacocks,  chairs. 


tables,  and  ladders,  cut  out  in  box! 
Such  a  museum  of  vegetable  statuary 
I  never  witnessed  before.  Brock 
represents  a  sprightly  ball-room  well 
lighted  up,  without  a  soul  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  or  upon  the  floor.  From 
Brock  we  proceeded  to  Saardam* 
which  at  a  small  distance  seems  to 
be  a  city  of  windmills,  due  houses 
are  principally  built  of  wood,  every 
one  of  which  has  a  little  fantastic 
baby- sort  of  garden.  Government 
has  discontinued  building  ships  of 
war  here,  which  used  to  be  a  source 
of  great  prosperity  to  the  town  ; 
however,  its  numerous  paper  and 
sawing-mills  employ  a  vast  number 
of  hands,  and  produce  great  opulence 
to  the  place.  We  paid  our  homage 
to  the  wooden  cottage  where  Peter 
the  Great  resided  when  he  came  ta 
this  place  to  learn  the  art  of  ship¬ 
building  ;  it  is  very  small,  and  stands 
in  a  garden,  and  is  in  tolerable  pre¬ 
servation.  The  women  in  North 
Holland  are  said  to  be  handsomer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  I  was  very  desirous  of  com¬ 
mencing  my  tour  on  the  Bhine,  I 
was  glad  to  return  to  Amsterdam. 

“  The  climate  of  Holland  is  moist, 
but  far  from  being  unpleasant  or  un¬ 
wholesome,  although  some  travel¬ 
lers  have  thought  proper  to  say  it 
consists  of  six  months  of  rain  and 
six  months  of  bad  weather.  The 
principal  divisions  of  the  country  are 
at  present  the  same  as  they  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  republic,  namely,  Holland, 
Overyssel,  Zealand,  Friesland, 
Utrecht,  Groningen,  Guelderland, 
and  Zutphen,  besides  the  Texel  and 
other  islands  ;  but  the  king  has  it  in 
contemplation,  it  is  said,  of  speedily 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  ten  de- 
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partmen*s.  Holland  contains  1 13 
cities  or  large  towns,  1400  villages, 
and  nearly  2,800,000  inhabitants. 
The  military  force  of  Holland 
amounts  to  about  40,000  cavalry 
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laid  infantry.  A  population  and  a 
force  which  cannot  but  astonish  the 
reader,  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
size,  soil,  and  position  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“  I  intended  to  have  taken  the 
trecksehuyt  to  Utrecht,  as  the  river 
Amstel  is  all  the  way  lined  with  the 
most  beautiful  country-houses  and 
grounds  in  Holland  ;  but  as  some 
triends  of  mine  in  Amsterdam  ob- 
ligingly  proposed  accompanying  me, 
and  were  strongly  desirous  that  I 
should  see  Naarden,  Soestdyke,  and 
some  other  places  in  our  wav,  the 
boat  was  relinquished’ for  the  car¬ 
riage.  I  however  recommend  the 
traveller  not  to  omit  going  toUtrecht 
by  water.  Excellent  carriages  and 
•horses  are  always  to  he  procured  at 
a  large  livery-stable  keeper’s  who 
resides  near  the  Utrecktsche  Poort, 
or  Utrecht  Gate,  in  Amsterdam, 
close  to  the  house  from  which  the 
Utrecht  treckschuyts  proceed:  for 
these  he  must  make  the  best  bar¬ 
gain  he  can,  as  he  will  be  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  proprietor.  The 
inconvenience  and  imposition  arising 
from  travelling  in  Holland  are  fre¬ 
quently  severely  felt,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  regular  posting.  In 
Amsterdam  the  price  of  a  carriage 
for  the  day  is  fourteen  florins,  and 
for  this  the  coachman  provides  for 
himself  and  horses.  The  back  of 
our  carriage  towards  the  horses, 
folded  into  two  divisions,  resting 
upon  the  fixed  seat,  so  that  when 
the  cushion  was  placed  upon  it,  the 
seat  was  only  a  little  raised  ;  thus 
the  coach  became  either  close  or 
open  :  the  roof  was  fixed.  In  this 
vehicle,  with  a  pair  of  good  horses, 
we  set  oft'  for  Naarden,  a  clean, 
pretty  little  town,  and  more  skilfully 
and  strongly  fortified  than  any  other 
town  in  Holland  :  here  the  same 
tranquillity  reigns  as  in  most  ot  the 
other  Dutch  country  towns.  From 
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the  ramparts,  which  present  a  very 
agreeable  walk,  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  on  the  northern 
side,  the  water  of  which  being  in 
many  places  very  shallow,  at.  a  dis¬ 
tance  resembled  moving  mounds  of 
sand.  Here,  and  throughout  the 
journey,  our  coachman  gave  the 
preference  to  coffee,  of  which  the 
Dutch  are  remarkably  fond,  instead 
of  wine  or  spirits,  with  his  dinner. 
From  economy,  as.  I  observed  at  this 
place  and  elsewhere,  the  middling 
people  keep  a  bit  of  sugar-candy  in 
their  mouths  when  they  drink  tea  or 
coffee,  instead  of  using  sugar  in  the 
way  we  do.  Our  host  regaled  us 
after  dinner  with  a  volunteer  desert 
of  some  very  delicious  pears,  which 
grew  in  very  great  profusion  in  his 
garden. 

“  From  this  place  to  Soestdyke, 
one  of  the  two  country  palaces  of 
the  king  allowed  by  the  constitution, 
the  roads  are  very  sandy,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  take  four  horses. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naarden 
the  country  is  covered  with  buck¬ 
wheat  ;  which,  after  we  had  ad¬ 
vanced  about  four  English  miles, 
began  to  undulate,  and  present  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  The 
many  spires  and  chimnies  of  vil¬ 
lages  peeping  above  the  trees  in  all 
directions,  the  small  divisions  of 
land,  the  neat  and  numerous  little 
farm-houses  which  abounded  on  all 
sides  of  ns,  presented  a  picture  of 
industry  and  prosperity  seldom  seen 
in  any  other  country.  The  sound 
wisdom  displayed  by  the  Dutch  in 
preventing  the  overgrowth  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  farms,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  observation  of  the  travel¬ 
ler,  and  particularly  an  English  one. 
By  this  admirable  policy,  Holland  is 
enabled  to  maintain  its  comparative 
immense  population,  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  a  soil  far  from  being 
in  general  genial ;  hence  it  is  but 

little 
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little  burthened  with  paupers,  and 
hence  the  abundance  of  its  provi¬ 
sion.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
the  farmers,  grown  opulent  by  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  calamities  of 
unproductive  seasons,  and  conse¬ 
quent  scarcity,  have  for  many  years 
past  omit  led  no  opportunity,  by 
grasping  at  every  purchase,  to  en¬ 
large  their  estates  3  and  hence  a  por¬ 
tion  of  land  which,  if  separated  into 
small  allotments,  would  give  food, 
and  a  moderate  profit,  to  many  fa¬ 
milies,  is  now  monopolized  by  one  3 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  farmers 
on  a  small  scale,  are  now  obliged  to 
toil  as  labourers  in  the  fields  of  their 
employer,  at  wages  that  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  if  their  families  are  numer¬ 
ous,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
their  applying  for  parochial  aid.  If 
some  legislative  provision  could  be 
effected  to  restrain  this  monstrous 
and  growing  evil,  by  that  ardent 
and  cordial  lover  of  his  country,  and 
particularly  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  has  so 
laudably  in  parliament  applied  his 
enlightened  mind  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  measures 
that  ever  received  the  fiat  of  the 
British  senate.  I  do  not  repine  to 
see  the  farmers,  or  any  other  re¬ 
spectable  class  of  men,  receive  and 
enjoy  the  honest  fruits  of  their  own 
enterprize  and  industry  :  I  could  see 
with  less  regret  all  those  decent  and 
frugal  habits  of  the  farm  which 
once  characterised  the  yeomanry  of 
England  superseded  bv  the  folly 
and  fashion  of  the  gay  and  dissipated ; 
the  farmer  drinking  his  bottle  of 
port  instead  of  some  cheap  salubri¬ 
ous  ale  3  his  daughter,  no  longer 
brought  up  in  the  dairy,  returning 
from  a  boarding-school,  to  mingle 
the  sounds  of  her  harp  with  the 
lowing  of  cows,  or  reluctantly  go¬ 
ing  to  the  market  of  the  adjoining 


town,  tricked  out  in  aukward,  mis-' 
placed  finery,  with  a  goose  in  one 
hand  and  a  parasol  in  the  other,  did 
not  the  poor  classes  of  society  be¬ 
come  poorer,  and  the  humble  more 
humiliated,  by  the  cause  of  this 
marvellous  metamorphosis  in  rural 
economy.  In  Holland,  I  was  well 
informed,  there  is  not  a  farm  that 
exceeds  fifty  acres,  and  very  few  of 
that  extent.  There  the  economy 
observed  in  and  about  the  f‘  pea¬ 
sant’s  nest,”  is  truly  gratifying  3  the 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  a  numerous 
progeny,  exhibit  faces  of  health  and 
happiness  3  their  dwelling  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  neatness  and  order 
throughout  3  in  the  orchard  behind, 
abounding  with  all  sorts  of  delicious 
fruits,  the  pigs  and  sheep  fatten  3 
three  or  four  sleeky  cows  feed  in  a 
luxuriant  adjoining  meadow  3  the 
com  land  is  covered  with  turkies 
and  fowls,  and  the  ponds  with  ducks 
and  geese.  Such  is  the  picture  of  a 
Dutch  farm. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
tax  upon  land,  and  a  tax  upon  cattle 
per  head,  an  imposition  unknown  to 
any  other  country,  the  expence  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
dykes,  the  duty  on  salt,  and  a  variety 
of  other  charges,  amounting  to  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
their  land,  the  beneficial  effects 
arising  from  small  farms,  and  the 
simplicity,  diligence,  and  economy 
of  the  Dutch  farmer,  enable  him  to 
discharge  those  expences,  and  his 
rent,  with  punctuality,  and  with  the 
surplus  of  his  profit  to  support  his 
family  in  great  comfort.  To  these 
causes  alone  can  be  attributed  the 
astonishing  supplies  which  are  sent 
to  the  different  markets.  North 
Holland,  so  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
supplies  Enkuy sen,  upon  an  average, 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  weight  of  that  valuable 
article  of  life,  and  Alkmaar  with 
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three  hundred  thousand  per  week. 
In  a  very  small  space  in  the  isle  of 
Amak,  within  about  two  English 
miles  of  Copenhagen,,  no  less  than 
four  thousand  people,  descendants 
of  a  colony  from  East  Friesland,  in¬ 
vited  over  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark  to  supply  the  city  with 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  vegetables, 
are  enabled  to  live  and  flourish,  and 
continue  to  supply  that  city  with 
these  articles.  1  remember  being 
highly  delighted  with  seeing  their 
dwellings  and  little  luxuriant  gar¬ 
dens  ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  so  many 
persons  living  within  so  small  a  space, 
except  in  an  encampment.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  English  agriculturist  who 
had]  visited  Holland,  informed  me 
that  he  thought  the  Dutch  farmers 
did  not  sufficiently  dress  their  land. 
The  vegetable  soil  is  in  general  so 
thin,  that  trees  in  exposed  situations 
are  usually  topped,  to  prevent  their 
being  thrown  down  by  the  wind. 
In  that  part  of  Holland  which  I  am 
describing,  on  account  of  its  being 
well  sheltered,  there  is  a  large 
growth  of  wood.  Upon  leaving 
the  romantic  and  exquisitely  pic¬ 
turesque  village  of  Baren,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  royal  chace,  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  vast  tract  of  ground  ;  in  this 
forest  the  trees  are  generally  poor 
and  thin,  but  1  saw  some  fine  beeches 
amongst  them.  On  the  borders  of 
this  chase  are  two  country  villas,  in 
the  shape  of  pagodas,  belonging  to 
a  private  gentleman,  the  novelty 
and  gaudy  colouring  of  which  serv¬ 
ed  to  animate  the  sombre  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  forest  behind. 

“  In  the  evening  we  reached  the 
principal  inn  at  Soestdyke,  lying  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  avenue  in 
the  forest,  chiefly  filled  with  young 
oaks,  a  little  fatigued  with  the  te¬ 
dium  produced  by  the  heavy  roads 
through  which  we  had  waded  ;  how¬ 
ever,  after  some  refreshing  tea  taken 


under  the  trees,  near  the  house,  we 
proceeded  to  view  the  palace,  for¬ 
merly  a  favourite  sporting  chateau 
of  the  Orange  family.  A  tolerable 
plain  brick  house,  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  composed  the  lodge,  and 
after  passing  through  a  large  court, 
we  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps  to 
the  principal  entrance  of  this  palace, 
if  palace  it  may  be  called,  for  a  resi¬ 
dence  more  unworthy  of  a  prince  X 
have  never  seen.  T  . :  only  part  of 
the  house  in  any  degree  deserving  of 
notice  was  the  hall,  the  sides  of 
which  were  decorated  with  the  em¬ 
blems  of  rural  recreation,  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  and  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  hunting,  fishing,  and 
shooting,  tolerably  well  executed. 
The  rooms  were  principally  white¬ 
washed,  and  destitute  of  furniture  : 
the  windows  were  large,  and  the 
panes  of  glass  very  small,  fastened 
with  lead,  such  as  are  used  in  cot¬ 
tages  in  short,  the  whole  palace 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  coun¬ 
try  mansion  in  England  of  the  date 
of  Charles  the  First,  deserted  by  the 
family  to  whom  it  belonged,  and 
left  to  the  care  of  the  tenants  who 
rent  the  estate  to  which  it  belongs. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  and 
desolate.  The  king  and  queen  par¬ 
took  of  a  cold  collation  here  a  short 
time  before  I  visited  it,  provided  by 
the  family  who  rented  the  place  of 
the  state,  and  occupied  it  when  we 
visited  it.  I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  royal  family  staid  only- 
one  hour,  during  which  they  scarce¬ 
ly  ventured  out.  of  a  large  naked 
room  at  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
called  the  grand  saloon  ,  one  of  the 
young  princes  gave  a  son  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  occupied  the  premises, 
an  elegant  watch  set  round  with 
brilliants.  I  could  not  help  reflect¬ 
ing  a  little  upon  the  disgust  this 
visit  must  have  given  to  the  queen, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Paris, 
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and  from  all  the  voluptuous  and 
tasteful  magnificence  of  the  new 
imperial  court.  The  palace  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ditch  half  filled  with 
green  stagnant  water,  the  dulness 
of  which  was  only  relieved  by  the 
croaking  of  a  legion  of  undisturbed 
frogs.  The  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  abounded  with  hares,  are 
very  formally  disposed  into  dull,  un¬ 
shaded,  geometrical  walks.  After 
supper  a  brilliant  moon  and  cloud- 
jess  night,  attracted  us  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  majestic  ave¬ 
nues  of  beeches  I  ever  saw,  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  palace ;  as  we 
sat  upon  a  bench,  looking  through 
an  opening  upon  the  bright  be¬ 
spangled  heavens,  the  description  of 
our  divine  bard  stole  upon  my  mind ; 

; - - —  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  /inlaid  with  patterns  of  bright 
gold  ! 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou 
behold’st, 

But  in  its  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

In  this  wood  are  several  gen- 
feel  country-houses,  many  of  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Orange  court. 
The  inn  here  is  much  frequented, 
the  accommodations  of  which  are 
good,  by  the  people  of  Amsterdam, 
who  frequently  make  parties  to  it  * 
and  it  is  the  great  resort  of  those 
married  couples  fresh  from  the  altar, 
until  the  honey-moon  is  in  her 
wane. 

“  In  the  morning  about  five 
o’clock  we  set  off  for  Zeyst,  or 
Ziest,  and  passed  through  a  large 
tract  of  *  champagne  country,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  short  brushwood,  the 
dull  monotony  of  which  was  at  last 
relieved  by  a  vast  pyramid,  erected 
by  the  f  rench  troops  who  were  en¬ 
camped  in  the  immense  open  space 
m  which  it  stands,  amounting  to 


30,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Marmont.  On  the  tour 
sides  are  the  following  inscriptions; 

Inscription  on  the  Grand  Front. 

C(  This  pyramid  was  raised  to  the 
august  Emperor  of  the  French,  Na¬ 
poleon  the  First,  by  the  troops  en¬ 
camped  in  the  plain  of  Zeyst,  being 
a  part  of  the  French  and  Batavian 
army,  commanded  by  the  com- 
m  ander  -  i  n-  ch  ief,  Marmont. 

Inscription  on  the  Second  Front. 

Battles  gained  by  the  Emperor. 

c<  The  battles  of  Montenotte,  de 
Dego,  and  Millesimo,  of  Mondovi, 
the  passage  of  the  Po,  the  battle  of 
Lodi,  the  engagement  of  Berguetto, 
the  passage -of  the  Mincio,  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Lonato,  of  Castiglione,  of 
the  Brenta,  of  St.  George’s,  of  Ar¬ 
eola,  of  le  Favourite,  of  Chebreis, 
of  Sediman,  of  Montabor,  of  Abou- 
kir,  of  Marengo. 

Wherever  he  fought  he  was  victo¬ 
rious. 

Through  hiiTi  the  empire  of  France 
was  enlarged  by  one- third. 

He  filled  the  world  with  his  glory.** 

Inscription  on  the  Third  Front. 

“  Pie  terminated  the  civil  war  j 
he  destroyed  all  cabals,  and  caused 
a  wise  liberty  to  succeed  to  anarchy  5 
he  re-established  religious  worship, 
he  restored  the  public  credit,  he  en¬ 
riched  the  public  treasury,  he  re-  • 
paired  the  roads  and  constructed 
new  ones,  he  made  harbours  and 
canals,  he  caused  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  to  prosper,  he  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  soldiers — the  ge¬ 
neral  peace  was  his  work.” 

On  the  Fourth  Front. 

“  The  troops  encamped  in  tha 
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plains  of  Zeyst,  making  part  of  the 
French  and  Batavian  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  general  in  chief  Mar- 
jnont,  and  under  his  orders,  by  the 
generals  of  division.  Grouchy,  Bou- 
dcf,  Vignolle,  the  Batavian  lieute¬ 
nant,  General  Dumonceau,  the  ge¬ 
nerals  of  brigade,  Soyez,  8cc.  (here 
follows  a  long*  list  of  the  names  of 
the  other  officers,  too  tedious  to 
enumerate  ;  also  a  very  long  list  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  regi- 
ments  to  which  the  above  officers 
belonged),  have  erected  this  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  glory  of  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  Napoleon  the  First,  at 
the  epoch  of  his  ascending  the 
throne,  and  as  a  token  of  admiration 
and  love,  generals,  officers,  and  sol¬ 
diers,  have  all  co-operated  with 
equal  ardour  5  it  was  commenced 
the  2 4th  Fruotidor ,  12  ann.,  and 
finished  in  thirty-two  days. 

“  The  whole  was  designed  by  the 
chief  of  the  battalion  of  engineers. 
The  total  height  of  this  stupendous 
monument  is  about  36  metres,  or 
1  i  0  French  feet  3  that  of  the  obelisk, 
exclusive  of  the  socle,  is  about  13 
metres,  or  42  French  feet.  One 
end  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is 
48  metres,  or  14S  feet.  From  the 
summit  of  the  obelisk  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country — 
Utrecht,  Amersfort,  Amsterdam, 
Haarlem,  the  Hague,  Dordrecht, 
Leyden,  Gorcum,  Breda,  Arnheim, 
Nimeguen,  Bois  le  Due,  Cleves, 
Zutphen,  Dewenter,  Swol,  and  a 
reat  part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  may 
e  distinctly  seen  on  a  tine  clear 
day. 

“  Upon  this  spot  it  is  in  contem¬ 
plation  immediately  to  erect  a  new 
city,  the  building  of  which,  and  the 
cutting  of  a  canal  to  be  connected 
with  the  adjoining  navigation,  have 
already  commenced.  Zeyst  is  a 
very  handsome  town,  or  rather  an 
assemblage  of  country  houses,  it 


abounds  with  agreeable  plantations 
and  pleasant  woods,  and  is  much 
frequented  in  the  summer  by  the 
middling  classes  of  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  from  Amsterdam,  who  sit 
under  the  trees  and  smoke  with  pro¬ 
found  gravity,  occasionally  looking 
at  those  wrho  pass,  without  feeling 
any  inclination  to  move  themselves 
— -what  an  enviable  state  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  ail  the  bustle  and  broil  of 
this  world  !  upon  which  they  seem 
to  gaze  as  if  they  were  sent  into  it 
to  be  spectators  and  not  actors. 
Who,  upon  reflection  and  sober 
comparison,  would  not  prefer  this 
“  even  tenour”  to  the  peril  of  the 
chace  and  the  fever  of  dog-duv 
balls  ! 

“■  The  principal  hotel  here  is  upon 
a  noble  scale,  the  politest  attentions 
are  paid  to  strangers,  and  the  charges 
are  far  from  being  extravagant.  The 
only  striking  object  of  curiosity  in 
the  town  is  a  very  spacious  building, 
formerly  belonging  to  Count  Zin- 
zendorf,  and  now  to  a  fraternity  of 
ingenious  and  industrious  Germans, 
amounting  to  eighty  persons,  who 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  liberal  society,  called  the 
Herrenbuthers,  or  Moravians.  This 
immense  house,  in  its  object,  though 
not  in  its  appearance,  resembles  our 
Exeter  ’Change,  but  infinitely  more 
the  splendid  depot  of  goods  of  every 
description,  kept  by  a  very  wealthy 
and  highly  respectable  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Hoy  at  Petersburg!!. 
Upon  ringing  at  the  principal  en¬ 
trance,  we  were  received  with  po¬ 
liteness  by  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
in  the  dress  of  a  layman,  who  un¬ 
locked  it  and  conducted  us  into  ten 
good  sized  rooms,  each  containing 
every  article  ot  those  trades  most 
useful,  such  as  watchmakers,  silver¬ 
smiths,  saddlers,  milliners,  grocers, 
&c.  Many  of  these  articles  are  ma¬ 
nufactured  by  the  brethren  who 

■have 
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have  been  tutored  in  England,  or 
have  been  imported  from  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  artificers  work  upon  the 
basement  story,  at  the  back  of  the 
bouse,  and  no  sound  of  trade  is 
beard  5  on  the  contrary,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  a  monastery  pervades  the 
whole. 

“  After  inspecting  the  different 
shop-rooms,  it  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  the  traveller  to  make  interest  to 
see  the  other  part  of  the  premises, 
shewn  only  upon  particular  applica¬ 
tion.  The  refectory  is  a  large  room, 
kept  with  great  cleanliness and 
the  meals  of  the  fraternity,  if  I  may 
judge  by  so  much  of  the  dinner  as 
was  placed  upon  the  table,  are  very 
far  from  partaking  of  the  simple 
fare  of  conventual  austerity.  A  bon 
vivant  would  have  risen  from  their 
table  without  a  murmur.  In  this 
room  were  several  music-stands, 
used  every  other  evening  at  a  con¬ 
cert  ;  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  which  is  supplied  by  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  brotherhood, 
who  X  was  told  excelled  in  that 


elegant  accomplishment.  In  the 
chapel,  which  was  remarkably  neat, 
there  was  an  organ,  and  on  the  wall 
was  a  very  energetic  address  from' 
one  of  the  society  upon  his  retiring 
from  it,  handsomely  framed  and 
glazed.  The  dormitory  upon  the 
top  of  the  house  partook  of  the  same 
spirit  of  cleanliness  and  order.  Ne¬ 
ver  was  any  sectarian  association 
formed  upon  more  liberal  and  com¬ 
fortable  principles.  In  short,  it  is 
a  society  of  amiable,  industrious,  and 
agreeable  men,  who  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  ingenuity  and  diligence  for 
their  support,  and  benevolently  re¬ 
mit  the  surplus  of  their  income, 
after  defraying  their  own  expences, 
to  their  brethren  established  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  They  marry 
whenever  they  please ;  but  those 
who  taste  of  this  blissful  state  are  not 
permitted  to  have  the  chambers  in 
the  house,  although  they  may  con¬ 
tribute  their  labours,  and  receive 
their  quota  of  subsistence  from  it. 


Present  State  of  Coblkntz  and  Ehkenbreitstein. 

(From  the  Same.) 


**  A  LMOST  all  the  immense 
jTJL  mass  of  mountains  which 
extend  from  Bonn  to  Andernach, 
is  composed  of  the  basalt  and  slate  ; 
the  former  has  a  more  artificial  ap¬ 
pearance  than  almost  any  other  mi¬ 
neral  production.  In  no  form  can 
it  puzzle  the  philosopher  more  than 
at  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  it  assumes  a  columnar 
shape,  which  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  chisseled  by  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  mason,  and  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  regular  granite  cooling 


after  fusion,  and  formed  into  regu¬ 
lar  masses  by  crystallization.  In 
the  small  cavities  of  these  mountains 
the  martins  and  swallows  find  re¬ 
fuge,  and -in  a  comfortable  state  of 
torpidity  pass  through  the  cold  and 
cheerless  weather  of  winter.  The 
children  of  the  peasantry  amuse 
themselves  in  discovering  their  re¬ 
treats,  at  an  apparent  exposure  of 
their  own  lives. 

“  In  an  amphitheatre  of  vast 
dusky  basalt  mountains,  the  sombre 
gates,  to\vers  and  pinnacles  of  An- 
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dernach  appeared  3  in  consequence 
of  the  river  making  a  long  sweep, 
l  landed  with  an  intention  of  re¬ 
joining  the  boat  at  a  village  named 
by  the  skipper  3  a  more  solemn 
scene  of  gloom  and  grandeur,  I 
never  contemplated ;  the  ruins  of 
this  town  towards  Coblentz  are  of 
great  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  in¬ 
sist  upon  it,  that  the  remains  of  the 
emperor  Valentine  are  deposited  in 
one  of  their  churches,  and  that 
Julius  Caesar  when  he  so  victoriously 
fought  against  the  Suafoians,  passed 
over  the  Rhine  at  this  spot,  where 
Drusus,  the  general  of  Augustus, 
built  one  of  those  fifty  castles  which 
are  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine :  but  the  French,  who  nar¬ 
rowly  investigated  every  part  of  the 
river  which  their  victorious  arms 
enabled  them  to  visit,  with  great 
acuteness,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  history,  believe  that  this  cele¬ 
brated  landing  was  effected  a  little 
higher  up  the  river,  a  short  distance 
from  Engers,  at  a  place  called  the 
White  Tower  (der  Weisse  Thurm), 
the  venerable  front  of  which  I  saw 
ns  i  afterwards  advanced  on  our 
right,  in  the  centre  of  a  sudden  re¬ 
cess  of  the  river,  where  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  served  the 
united  purposes  of  a  castle  and  a 
watch-tower ;  at  its  base  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  village,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  tire  elector  of  Treves  : 
this  situation  is  from  a  combination 
of  local  advantages,  peculiarly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  completion  of  such 
a  passage,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion,  a  great  number  of  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  there. 
General  Hoche,  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army,  aided  by  the  obscu¬ 
rity  of  the  night,  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  this  place  in  i 797;  aii^  astonished 
the  imperial  troops  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  their  presence. 

This  was  the  last  exploit  of  that 


general.  Near  this  tower  there  are 
deposited  his  remains,  over  which  a 
mausoleum  has  been  erected.  This 
young  commander  died  of  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  heart  at  Wetzlar. 
His  funeral  was  conducted  with 
uncommon  military  pomp.  The 
procession  moved  from  the  place 
where  he  died,  across  the  Rhine  to 
the  White  Tower,  amidst  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  camion,  which  were  fired 
every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Ti^e  trade  of  the  Rhine  is  her© 
very  flourishing,  for  exclusive  oft  he 
neighbouring  vineyards  which  pro¬ 
duce  fine  wines,  and  the  basalts  of 
the  adjoining  mountains  used  for 
building  and  paving,  this  city  de¬ 
rives  considerable  wealth  from  the 
lapis  tophaceus  or  tuf  stone,  the 
harder  sort  of  which  form  excellent 
mill-stones  3  vast  quantities  are 
shipped  for  Holland,  to  construct  or 
repair  its  dykes  with,  and  the  more 
friable  is  used  for  building,  whilst 
its  powder  mixed  with  lime  forms 
the  hardest  and  most  durable  ce¬ 
ment.  I  saw  the  cabins  of  several 
treokschuyts  in  Holland  covered 
with  it,  which  were  perfectly  im¬ 
pervious  to  the  rain :  the  Ger¬ 
mans  also  use  it  to  floor  their  houses 
with.  This  stone  is  considered  to 
be  a  species  of  the  pumice-stone,  or 
imperfect  lava,  and  of  volcanic  pro¬ 
duction. 

“  On  the  banks  leading  to  this 
city,  I  saw  part  of  one  of  those 
amazing  floats  of  timber  which  are. 
formed  of  lesser  ones,  conveyed  to 
this  city  from  the  forests  adjoining 
the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Maine, 
See.  3  these  floats  are  attached  to 
each  other,  and  form  a  platform  ge¬ 
nerally  of  the  enormous  dimensions 
of  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth, 
upon  which  a  little  village  contain¬ 
ing  about  eighty  wooden  houses  is 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
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those  who  are  interested  in,  and 
assist  in  navigating  this  stupendous 
raft,  frequently  amounting  to  seven 
and  eight  hundred  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children  j  besides  these 
buildings,  there  are  stalls  for  cattle, 
slaughtering  houses,  and  magazines 
for  provisions  :  the  float  is  prevent¬ 
ed  from  striking  against  the  shores, 
where  the  turnings  are  abrupt,  by 
the  application  of  thirty  or  forty  an¬ 
chors,  which  with  the  necessary  ca¬ 
bles  are  conveyed  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  boats  which  precede  it,  and 
its  course  is  safely  directed  by  Ger¬ 
man  and  Dutch  pilots,  who  are 
hired  for  the  purpose. 

After  great  rains  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  rapid,  the  whole  is  entrusted 
to  its  propelling  force,  otherwise  se¬ 
veral  hundred  persons  are  employed 
in  rowing,  who  move  their  oars  at  a 
given  word  of  command.  The  whole 
of  these  wonderful  moving  masses 
is  under  the  entire  direction  of  a 
governor  and  superintendent,  and 
several  officers  under  him.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  months  in  perform¬ 
ing  their  voyage,  in  consequence  of 
the  water  being  low,  in  which  case 
they  are  obliged  to  wait  till  the  ri¬ 
ver  is  swelled  by  the  rains.  In  this 
manner  they  float  from  the  high  to 
the  low  countries,  and  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  destination, 
the  whole  is  broken  up,  and  finds  a 
ready  market.  About  twelve  of 
them  annually  arrive  at  Dort,  in 
Holland,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  where  these  German  tim¬ 
ber-merchants  have  converted  their 
floats  into  good  Dutch  ducats,  re¬ 
turn  to  their  own  country  with  their 
lamilies,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
their  labour  and  enterprize. 

“  The  clergy  and  monks  in  An- 
dernach  used  to  be,  to  use  a  good- 
humoured  homely  expression  of  a 
late  illustrious  statesman,  upon  an 
application  made  to  him  for  a  place 


under  his  administration  <e  as  thick 
as  five  in  a  bed  besides  six  vicars 
belonging  to  a  large  parish  church, 
there  were  no  less  than  five  croud- 
ed  convents,  and  the  population  did 
not  exceed  four  thousand  souls  •  the 
convents  are  now  converted  into 
garrisons  for  French  soldiers,  and 
storehouses  for  tradesmen.  After 
viewing  the  city,  I  set  off  on  the 
road  to  Coblentz,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  boat  at  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  after  walking  about 
two  miles,  I  lost  all  traces  of  the 
liver  5  however,  observing  about 
three  parts  of  a  mile  the  tops  of  a 
long  semicircular  line  of  poplars,  I 
concluded  the  river  flowed  by  them, 
and  I  accordingly  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  to  the  bank  through  a 
large  willow  wood,  in  which  I  soon 
lost  myself.  At  last,  however,  I 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  way  into  a 
little  footpath,  in  pursuing  which  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a  Frenchman, 
poorly  cloathed  in  green,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand ;  he  courteously  ad¬ 
dressed  me,  remarked  that  I  looked 
rather  warm,  and  con  ducted  me  to 
a  recess  in  the  wood,  close  to  the 
water,  where  there  was  a  bed  of 
straw  and  a  gun  •  at  first  I  regarded 
him  as  a  robber,  but  he  soon  oave 
me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  link 
in  a  vast  chain,  composed  of  forty 
thousand  soldiers,  placed  in  this  sort 
of  ambuscade  at  the  distance  of  a 
gun-shot  from  each  other,  by  the 
orders  of  the  government  of  France, 
to  guard  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  smugglers  ;  and  that  to  pre¬ 
vent  contraband  practices,  no  boat 
is  suffered  to  pass  either  up  or  down 
the  river  after  sunset,  without  be¬ 
ing  fired  upon  and  that  they  are 
always  cloathed  in  a  sombre  dress, 
to  prevent  observation,  and  are  con¬ 
cealed  in  this  manner  wherever  the 
sides  of  the  river  will  admit  of  it. 
Upon  my  informing  him  that  1  had 
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lost  my  way  and  my  boat,  he  po¬ 
litely  assured  me  that  it  had  not  yet 
ascended  the  river,  and  hailed  a 
little  punt  passing  by,  which  enabled 
me  to  regain  the  vessel,  then  very 
fortunately  just  approaching.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
French  police,  the  rafts  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  carry  on  a  considerable  con¬ 
traband  trade  in  the  Rhine  wines 
and  Seltzer  water. 

“  Opposite  to  the  spot  where 
this  occurrence  took  ulace,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  the  de¬ 
lightful  town  and  palace  of  Neu- 
wied,  built  of  white  stone,  at  one 
end  of  the  line  of  poplars,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  and  almost  the 
only  town  I  saw  without  walls  or 
any  sort  of  fortification  on  the  Rhine. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  air  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  which 
seemed  to  reign  in  this  delectable 
little  capital,  which  looked  perfectly' 
fresh  and  new,  the  prince  of  which 
receives,  because  he  deserves,  the 
affections  of  his  subjects ;  every 
one  on  board,  with  great  vivacity, 
spoke  of  the  toleration,  the  liberal 
extension  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship  to  foreigners,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  its  ruler.  The  place  is  en¬ 
riched  by  several  flourishing  iron 
works,  steel,  paper,  and  cotton  ma¬ 
nufactures  (the  latter,  the  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  Germany),  printing, 
watch,  and  ingenious  cabinet-mak¬ 
ing.  Before  the  last  war,  in  the 
forges  and  founderies,  and  different 
fabrics,  not  less  than  four  thousand 
persons  were  employed,  and  their 
circulation  at  a  fair  has  been  known 
to  amount  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
florins.  There  is  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  Moravian  brethren  here 
more  numerous  than  that  at  Zeyst. 
The  last  and  the  present  wars  have 
of  course  considerably  reduced  the 
number  of  workmen,  by  forcing 
many  of  them  into  the  army  }  but. 
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notwithstanding,  there  is  no  town 
on  the  Rhine  in  a  more  enviable 
condition,  for  every  thing  which  can 
impart  content  and  felicity  to  main 
It  was  a  curious  and  highly  inter¬ 
esting  circumstance  to  see  in  Neu- 
wied  and  Andernach,  almost  oppo¬ 
site  to  each  other,  the  most  modern 
and  the  most  ancient  city  on  the 
Rhine.  The  price  of  freight  upon 

the  Rhine  is  rather  high  :  before  the 

' — ' 

French  united  together  so  many 
petty  sovereignties  it  was  much 
higher,  owing  to  the  number  of  tolls 
which  were  paid  to  each  ;  previous 
to  that  event  there  were  no  less  than 
twelve  toils  to  discharge  between 
Cologne  and  Amsterdam. 

“  We  had  a  very  good  table  d’hote 
on  board,  at  a  moderate  price, 
abundance  of  Rhine  crabs,  excellent 
grapes,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits, 
which,  as  well  as  the  most  delicious 
bread  I  ever  tasted,  we  purchased  at 
the  different  towns  where  we  stop¬ 
ped.  I  had  the  comfort  of  being 
attended  by  an  intelligent,  animated 
fellow,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  immortal  Nelson  on  board  of 
one  of  the  ships  which  he  command¬ 
ed,  and  afterwards  with  the  English 
army  in  Egypt,  who  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  on  board  the  boat  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.  The  richness,  no¬ 
velty,  and  majesty  of  the  scenery, 
kept  me  constantly  on  the  roof  of 
the  cabin,  from  the  early  hour  of 
starting  till  the  hour  of  nine  at  night, 
when,  for  the  reason  stated,  we  al¬ 
ways  stopped  at  some  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  till  morning.  In  these  stop¬ 
pages  we  entirely  depended  upon 
the  variable  velocity  of  the  current, 
not  to  say  a  word  of  the  caprice  of 
our  skipper,  or  the  influence  which) 
the  residence  of  any  particular  fa¬ 
vourite  or  friend  might  have  upon 
him ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  we  arrived  at  places,  to  sup 
and  sleep  where  we  weie  not  ex¬ 
pected, 
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pected,  and  of  course  our  patience 
“was  put  to  a  little,  but  never  a  con¬ 
siderable  trial.  Within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Coblentz,  on  our  right 
in  ascending  the  river,  we  passed  a 
pyramidical  mausoleum,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  French  general 
Marceau,  who  distinguished  him' 
self  at  the  battle  of  Mens  and  Sa- 
venai,  and  died  of  the  wounds  which 
he  received  at  the  battle  of  Alten- 
kirchen  in  1 796. 

“  At  Bendorf,  a  romantic  village 
on  our  left,  upon  a  branch  of  the 
river,  a  terrible  battle  was  fought 
between  the  French  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Hoche,  and 
the  Austrians,  after  the  former  had 
effected  the  passage  I  have  before 
mentioned,  from  the  white  tower, 
which,  after  a  tremendous  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  terminated  in  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  imperial  troops.  In 
this  battle  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  prowess  and  enthusiasm  occurred, 
which  is  said  to  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day  ;  the  French  had  fre¬ 
quently  attacked  an  Austrian  re¬ 
doubt,  the  possession  of  which  was 
of  great  consequence  to  them,  and 
had  as  often  been  repulsed  with 
great  carnage  5  at  last  a  French  ge¬ 
neral  rode  up  to  the  grenadiers  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  Gres,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Soldiers,  swear  to  me 
that  you  will  make  yourselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  that  redoubt.’  "We  swear,’ 
replied  Gros,  holding  up  his  hand, 
and  his  soldiers  doing  the  same  : 
they  returned  to  the  attack  with  re¬ 
doubled  fury,  and  the  havoc  became 
dreadful :  the  French  troops  were 
upon  the  point  of  again  giving  way, 
when  their  leader  had  his  right  arm 
crushed  by  a  grape  shot,  upon  which, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  he  grasped 
his  sabre  with  his  left  hand,  rallied 
his  men,  and  carried  the  redoubt. 
As  we  turned  a  considerable  mean¬ 
der  of  the  river  by  Neuendorfl,  one 


of  the  grandest  spectacles  1  almosf 
ever  contemplated  opened  upon  me: 
the  mighty  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
formerly  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Rhine,  with  its  dismantled  batteries 
and  ruined  castles,  rose  with  awful 
and  unexampled  majesty  on  the 
south  i  at  its  base  was  the  palace 
formerly  belonging  to  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  the  town  bearing  the 
name  of  this  wonderful  fortification  j 
and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  as 
we  advanced  a  little  further,  the 
beautiful  city  of  Coblentz  appeared. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  our  horse,  on  account 
of  the  Moselle,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Rhrine  at  this  place, 
the  mouth  of  which  we  crossed  by 
the  assistance  of  our  boatmen’s 
poles.  Over  this  river  there  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  many 
arches,  and  formerly  there  was  a 
bridge  of  boats  from  this  city  to 
Ehrenbreitstein,  which  has  been 
most  judiciously  removed,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  one  of  the  flying  bridges 
before  described,  by  which  a  more 
convenient  communication  is  kept 
completely  open,  and  the  navigation 
is  not  impeded.  Coblentz  is  a  very 
ancient  city  ;  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  of  the  kings 
of  the  Franks,  and  a  favourite  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  archbishops  and  elec¬ 
tors  of  Treves,  who,  in  ancient  times 
of  broil  and  peril,  resided  in  the 
castle  which  crowns  the  majestic 
rock  opposite  to  the  city.  Before 
the  French  revolution  there  were 
three  parish  churches,  two  colleges, 
a  church  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
four  convents  of  monks,  dominicans, 
Carmelites,  franeiscans,  and  capu¬ 
chins,  and  three  nunneries.  At  that 
period  the  population  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  of  the  garrison,  and  the  vale 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  was  calculated  at 
J 3,000  souls  3  at  present  it  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  nine  thousand. 
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The  city  has  many  good  and  some 
handsome  buildings,  and  is  further 
recommended  by  its  supplies  of  ex¬ 
cellent  mines,  pit-coal,  wood,  and 
lime.  Its  best  square  is  the  Cle¬ 
men  s  tad  t  ,  there  are  several  hand¬ 
some  hotels,  of  which  the  ancient 
hotel,  the  vast  rock  which  formerly 
protected  it,  and  the  antiquity  of  its 
buildings,  cast  a  gloomy  grandeur 
over  the  whole  place,  which  never 
exhibited  so  much  gaiety  as  in  the 
winter  of  l/Ql,  when  the  French 
princes  and  their  followers  were 
nobly  entertained  and  protected 
here  by  the  elector,  before  they 
marched  to  Champagne,  to  expe¬ 
rience  those  disasters  which  finally 
confirmed  the  overthrow  of  their 
devoted  house. 

“  Coblentz  derives  its  name  by 
not  a  little  meander  of  etymology, 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  at  its  base.  Auso- 
nius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Latin  poets  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  wrote  five  hundred  verses  in 
commemoration  of  this  river,  which, 
compared  with  the  majesty  of  the 
river  into  which  it  rolls  and  is  lost, 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  such  an  honor*, 
the  view  from  its  banks  is  also  in  an 
equal  degree  of  comparative  inferio¬ 
rity,  and  by  tire  unceasing  agitation 
of  its  confluence,  it  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  having  alarmed  the  tender 
nerves  of  the  river-fish,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  are  not  so 
well  supplied  as  the  neighbouring 
towns.  / 

“  One  of  the  most  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  in  this  place  is  the  new  palace, 
built  to  the  south  of  the  city,  close 
to  the  Rhine,  by  that  splendid  and 
amiable  prince,  the  elector  Clement 
Vencelas  •  it  is  of  brick  stuccoed,  to 
resemble  stone,  has  a  noble  Ionic 
portico,  and  including  its  wings,  ex¬ 
tends  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards. 
A  further  description  of  Us  exterior, 
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as  I  have  made  a  drawing  of  it,  and 
moreover  as  it  is  now  converted  into 
an  hospital,  were  useless.  Its  grand 
stair-case,  its  apartment's  consisting 
of  a  chapel,  an  audience-hall,  con¬ 
cert-room,  library,  cabinet,  dining¬ 
room,  besides  an  immense  number 
of  other  rooms,-  excited  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  every  visitor,  by  their  mag¬ 
nitude,  magnificence,  or  elegance. 
Its  furniture,  its  mantle-pieces,  its 
tapestry,  and  inlaid  floors,  all  cor¬ 
responded  in  taste  and  splendour 
with  the  rest  of  the  building  j  now 
not  a  vestige  of  its  consequence  or 
original  destination  remains,  but 
what  its  walls  display.  Most  of  the 
windows  are  broken,  stuffed  with 
hay,  or  further  disfigured  by  having 
linen  hanging  out  to  dry  from  them 5 
the'  area  before  the  grand  front, 
which  was  formed  into  an  elegant 

o 

promenade,  is  now  broken,  and  its 
graceful  plantation  totally  destroyed. 
A  little  way  further  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  on  the  opposite  side,  under 
the  impending  rocks  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  is  the  old  palace,  a  sombre 
building,  which  the  elector  Clement 
quitted  almost  entirely  on  account 
of  its  gloom,  and  the  humidity  of  its 
situation. 

' (t  The  elector  of  Treves  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  French  against 
him  very  early  in  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  by  encouraging  the  expa¬ 
triated  French  princes  to  reside  and' 
hold  their  counter-revolutionary' 
councils  at  Coblentz.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1/94,  general  Jourdan,  with  his' 
accustomed  energy,  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  retreat  to  Herve,  and 
afterwards  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  when, 
supported  by  fne  main  body  of  the’ 
army,  the  French  attacked  all  the 
enemy’s  posts  from  Ruremotide  to 
Juliers  :  at  this  eventful  period;  ge¬ 
neral  Clairfayt  having  occupied  a 
strong  position  upon  the  Roer,  re¬ 
sisted  the  French  for  some  time, 
0  but 
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but  their  ardor  and  numbers  at 
length  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
retire  into  Germany,  leaving  behind 
them  ten  thousand  of  their  comrades, 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  a  detachment  of  the 
French  army,  under  the  command 
of  general  Moreau,  entered  Cob- 
lentz  as  victors,  Cologne  being  al¬ 
ready  in  their  possession, and  Mainz, 
or  Mayence,  the  only  city  in  the 
possession  of  the  allies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

“  I  was  informed  by  some  French 
officers  who  were  in  the  boat  with 
me,  that  the  society  in  Coblentz 
was  very  elegant ;  that  a  number  of 
families  lived  in  splendour;  and 
also,  that  Buonaparte  had  continued 
with  some  modifications  the  col¬ 
leges,  and  most  of  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  the  electors  of  Treves 
had  at  various  'times  established  in 
that  city.  The  vast  and  celebrated 
monastery,  called  in  German  Kar- 
thaus,  or  La  Chartreuse,  situated 
on  a  high  mountain,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  the  west  of  Coblentz, 
from  which  the  countries  of  Treves, 
Mayence,  Cologne,  Darmstadt,  d’An- 
spach,  and  Wied,  may  be  seen,  is 
converted  into  an  observatory,  and  a 
place  of  very  agreeable  recreation. 

“  Upon  my  return,  in  descending 
the  Rhine,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
mare  closely  seeing  Ehrenbreitstein, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  do  from  the 
following  circumstance  :  the  Rhine 
schuyt  was  uncommonly  crowded, 
and  late  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
at  a  hamlet  on  the .  right  bank  of 
the  river  to  sleep  :  the  house  in 
which  we  were  to  pass  the  night 
was  not  able  to  furnish  beds  more 
than  barely  sufficient  for  the  ladies 
on  board,  which  at  once  determined 
»  French  officer,  one  of  the  party, 
wdio  had  not  placed  his  head  upon 
1  pillow  for  three  preceding  nights, 


and  who  was  a  wretched  invalid, 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  a  de¬ 
cline,  to  hunt  amongst  the  cottagers 
for  a  fidler,  to  whose  miserable 
sounds  this  epitome  of  his  nation, 
with  several  other  officers  and  petty 
German  merchants,  danced  till  the 
dawn  of  day,  pour  passer  le  terns, 
and  the  boat  was  ready  to  proceed. 
Having  found  by  moon-light  a  nook 
in  a  peasant’s  nest,  in  the  most  ro¬ 
mantic  situation  under  heaven,  I  lay 
down,  and  never  awoke  till  an  hour 
after  the  boat  had  departed,  in  which 
dilemma  I  was  obliged  to  hire  a 
punt  with  two  paddles,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  a  couple  of  sturdy  pea¬ 
sants  overtook  the  passage-boat, 
which  lay  off  Coblentz,  during  which 
I  visited  Ehrenbreitstein.  At  its 
base  there  is  a  pretty  town  and  an 
excellent  hotel;  opposite  to  the- 
palace  is  a  walk  of  limes,  close  to 
which  was  moored  the  electoral  state 
yacht,  or  barge,  in  shape  and  size 
resembling  cur  Lord  Mayor’s,  but 
not  quite  so  gaudy.  The  ascent  to 
this  stupendous  rock,  which  is  eight 
hundred  feet  in  a  perpendicular  line 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  by  a 
very  narrow,  steep,  and  winding 
path  :  the  noble  fortifications  on  its 
sides,  and  the  castles,  arsenals,  bar¬ 
racks,  and  batteries  upon  its  sum¬ 
mit,  from  whence  the  eye  can  be¬ 
hold  the  mountains  of  Lorraine,  the 
meanders  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
countries  through  which  it  flows  to 
a  vast  distance,  and  from  which  the 
beholder  might  almost  think  he 
could  step  into  the  clouds,  are  all 
roofless  and  dismantled.  The  cita¬ 
del  was  erected  by  the  order  of  the 
Prince  Bishop  Herman  Hillinus,  in 
the  12th  century,  upon  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Roman  building, 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  square,  or 
parade  upon  the  top,  was  formerly’ 
mounted  the  celebrated  cannon,  cal¬ 
led  f  the  Griffon,’  as  well  known  to 
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the  Germans'  as  that  called  f  Queen 
Anne’s  pocket-piece’  is  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  former  merits  the  na¬ 
tional  pride  which  it  has  excited. 
It  was  cast  at  Frankfort  by  the  order 
of  the  elector,  Richard  Greifenklau, 
weighing  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  capable  of  projecting  a  ball 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
to  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Close 
to  the  touch-hole  there  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  :  f  Yogel  Greif 
heis  ich,  meinem  gnadigen  herrn  von 
Trier  dien  ich,  wo  er  mich  heist 
gewanten,  da  will  ich  Thoren  und 
mauren  Zerspalten.  Simon  gos  mich, 
1523.’  In  English — f  Griffon  is 
my  name,  I  serve  my  gracious  mas¬ 
ter  of  Treves,  I  shatter  gates  and 
walls,  whenever  he  commands  me 
to  exert  my  force.  Simon  cast  me, 
1528.*  This  rock  was  supplied 
with  water  from  a  well  280  feet 
deep,  which  occupied  three  years  in 
digging,  in  the  year  1481,  and  has 
a  subterranean  communication  with 
Coblentz,  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock  : 
the  fortress  was  justly  deemed,  \yhen 
properly  garrisoned,  impregnable. 
In  the  time  of  the  Swedish  war,  the 
attacks  of  eighty  thousand  French 
troops  on  the  southern  side  of  it, 
and  of  forty  thousand  on  the  north¬ 
ern,  could  make  no  impression  upon 
it  -  however,  still  maintaining  its 
invulnerable  character,  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  bend  to  a  foe,  before  which 
all  local  advantage  is  useless,  and  all 
enterprise  unavailing  :  after  bravely 
sustaining  a  blockade  for  a  whole 
year,  by  the  troops  of  the  French 
republic,  the  garrison  having  endur¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  fortitude  al¬ 
most  every  description  of  privation 
and  misery,  were  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der 'to  famine,  and  capitulated  on 
the  28th  January,  1799  3  soon  after 
which  the  French  covered  this 
mighty  rock  with  the  ruins  ol  those 
wonderful  fortifications,  which  had 


employed  the  skill  of  the  ablest  en¬ 
gineer  to  complete,  and  which,  but 
for  the  want  of  food,  would  have 
defied  the  force  of  her  assailing 
enemy  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
thal,  or  valley  below,  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  ro¬ 
mantic  beauty. 

e<  Soon  after  our  departure  from 
Coblentz,  we  passed  the  island  of 
Obewerth  j  and  a  little  further  on, 
on  our  left,  the  disemboguement  of 
the  river  Lahn,  which  Hows  between 
two  ancient  and  picturesque  towns, 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lahn- 
steins,  where  the  line  forms  a  consi¬ 
derable  curve,  and  expands  into  the 
resemblance  of  a  placid  lake,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  two  vast  mountains,  one 
•  crowned  with  a  hoary  watch  tower, 
and  the  base  of  the  other  half  en¬ 
circled  by  a  village,  and  the  whole 
adorned  by  the  captivating  combina¬ 
tions  of  forest  scenery,  rich  mea¬ 
dows,  and  hanging  vineyards  and 
orchards,  amidst  which,  half  em¬ 
bosomed  in  their  foliage,  the  pea¬ 
sant’s  peaceful  dwelling  every  now 
and  then  gladdened  the  eye.  This 
lovely  view  was  soon  exchanged  for 
one  of  gloomy  magnificence  ;  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  Boppart,  we  en¬ 
tered  a  melancholy  defile  of  barren 
and  rugged  rocks,  rising  perpendi¬ 
cularly  from  the  river  to  an  immense 
height,  and  throwing  a  shade  and 
horror  over  the  whole  scene  ;  here 
all  was  silent,  and  no  traces  of  man 
were  to  be  found  but  in  a  few  dis¬ 
persed  fishermen’s  huts,  and  cruci¬ 
fixes.  Fear  and  superstition,  ‘  when 
the  day  has  gone  down,  and  the  stars 
are  few,’  have  long  filled  every  cave 
with  banditti,  and  every  solitary  re¬ 
cess  with  apparitions, 

<f  In  the  course  of  my  passage  I 
frequently,  when  the  boat  came 
very  near  the  land,  sprung  on  shore 
with  two  or  three  other  passengers, 
and  varied  the  scene  by  walking 
0  2  along 
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along  tiie  banks  for  a  mile  or  two, 
and  during  these  excursions  bad  fre- 
cfiientlj  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  astonishing  activity  and  genius 
of  the  French,  who  have.,  since  they 
became  masters  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  nearly  finished  one  of 
the  finest  roads  in  the  world,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Mayence  to  Cologne, 
in.  the  course  of  which  they  have 
cut  through  many  rocks  impending 
over  the  river,  aod  triumphed  over 
some  of  the  most  formidable  obsta¬ 
cles  Nature  could  present  to  the 
achievement  of  so  wonderful  a  de¬ 
sign.  This  magnificent  midertak- 
ing,  worthy  of  Rome  in  the  most 
shining  periods  of  her  history,  was 
executed  by  the  French  troops,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  able  en¬ 
gineers,  preferred  leaving  these  mo¬ 
numents  of  indefatigable  toil  and 
elevated  enterprise,  to  passing  their 
time,  during  the  cessation  of  arms, 
in  towns  and  barracks,  in  a  state  of 
indolence  and  inutility. 

“The  sombre  spires  of  Boppart, 
surrounded  by  its  black  wall  and 
towers,  presented  a  melancholy  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  eye,  relieved  by  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  trees  in  its  vici¬ 


nity,  and  the  mountains  behind  it 
irregularly  intersected  with  terraces 
covered  with  vines  to  their  very 
summits.  The  antiquity  of  this 
city  is  very  great ;  it  was  one  of  the 
fifty  places  of  defence  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Drasus 
Germanicus,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
was  an  imperial  city. 

“  Not  far  from  Boppart  we  saw, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  nuns  and  friars  returning 
to  a  convent,  the  belfry  of  which 
just  peeped  above  a  noble  avenue  ot 
walnut-trees  5  they  were  singing, 
and  their  voices  increased  the  solemn 
effect  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
We  put  up  fob  the  night  at  a  littlq 
village,  amid  mountains  half  covered 
with  vineyards,  tufted  with  forests, 
and  checquered  with  convents  and 
ruined  castles.  The  evening  was 
stormy,  and  a  full  moon  occasion¬ 
ally  brightened  the  scene:  frequently 
we  were  enveloped  in  solemn  gloom. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  as  black  a* 
night,  .  '  ,  , 

And  each  shafted  Oriel  glimmers  white, 
When  the  cold  light’s  uncertain  show’s, 
Streams  on  the  ruin’d  central  tow’r. 

Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel. 
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IMF  foundation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
last  national  objects  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  character  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  ingratitude  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Americans  to  that  great 
and  good  man,  is  one  of  the  foulest 
stains  upon  their  character.  After 
successfully  fighting  their  battles. 


through  a, seven  years’  war,  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  choicest  troops  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  gaining  them  independence, 
he  resigned  ids  commission  to  that 
Congress  which  appointed  him  their 
commander  in  chief,  and  retired  to 
the  peaceful  shades  of  Mount  Ver¬ 
non.  A  short  time  only  was  he  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  enjoyment  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  domestic  pleasures  •  for,  on 
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the  formation  of  the  federal  consti-  are  the  worst  roads  1  passed  in  the 
tution,  he  was  called,  by  the  unam-  country  $  mid  I  appeal  to  every  dti- 
mor is  voice  of  the  delegates  who  ,  zen  who  has  been  mtincky  enough 
ratified  that  compact '  on '  behalf  of  to  travel  the  stages  north  an-.'  sooth 
their  fellow  citizens,  to  fill  the  first 


post  in  the  executive  department  of 
the  state.  For  his  military  services 
he  had  already  disclaimed  pecuniary 
recompence,  requesting  his  country 
to  discharge  only  those  expenees 
which  the  emergencies  of  war  had 
incurred.  The  office  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  by  law  limited  to  the  term  of 
four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  when  Washington  again  look¬ 
ed  forward  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
favourite  retirement,  his  further  ser¬ 
vices  were  a  second  time  called  for 
more  loudly  and  unanimously  than 
before.  Four  years  more  he  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  service  of  his  country  *  in 
which  time  he  beheld  the  foundation 
of  the  federal  city,  the  permanent 
seat  of  government ;  and  he  surviv¬ 
ed  to  see  the  legislators  of  America 
convened  at  the  capital. 

“  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
French  faction  began  to  raise  its 
clamors,  which  president  Washington 
soon  quelled,  by  his  energetic  mea¬ 
sures  ;  but  the  disaffected  in  secret 
reviled  him  for  saving  their  country 
from  the  merciless  fangs  of  a  set  of 
monsters,  who  would  have  enslaved 
them,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
liberality  and  equality. 

“  They  insinuated  that  he  had 
pitched  on  a  spot  for  the  seat  of 
government  near  to  his  estate  of 
, Vernon,  in  order  to  inhance  its  va¬ 
lue,  though  they  well  knew  that  his 
private  property  was  ten-fold  greater 
than  iiis  private  expences.  His 
choice,  I  believe,  was  directed  to 
one  object  only  j  the  capital  is  built 
in  the  centre  of  the  United  States. 

“  The  entrance,  or  avenues,  as  they 
are  pompously  called,  which  lead  to 
the  American  seat  of  government. 


leading  to-  the  city,  for  the  truths  of 
the  assertion,  I  particularly  allude 
to-  the  mail  stage  road  from  Bladeas- 
burg  to  Washington,  and  from 
thence  to  Alexandria.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  season,  during'  the  sitting  of 
Congress,  every  turn  of  your  waggon 
wheel  (for  I  must  again  ’observe, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
country  as  what  we  call  a  stage¬ 
coach,  or  a  post-chaise),  is  for  many 
miles  attended  with  danger.  The 
roads  are  never  repaired  5  deep  ruts, 
rocks,  and  stumps  of  trees,  every 
minute  impede  your  progress,  and 
often,  threaten  your  limbs  with  dis¬ 
location. 

Arrived  at  the  city,  you  are 
struck  with  its  grotesque  appear¬ 
ance.  In  one  view  from  the  eapi- 
tol  hill,  the  eye  fixes  upon  a  row  of 
Uniform  houses,  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  while  it  faintly  discovers 
the  adjacent  tenements  to  be,  miser¬ 
able  wooden  structures,  consisting, 
when  you  approach  them,  of  two  or 
three  rooms  one  above  another. 
Again,  you  seethe  hotel,  which  was 
Tauntingly  promised,  on  laying  the 
foundation,  to  rival  the  large  inns  in 
England.  This,  like  every  other 
private  adventure,  failed  :  the  wails 
and  the  roof  remain  ,  but  not  . a  win¬ 
dow  !  and,  instead  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
travellers  of  distinction,  as  proposed, 
a  number  of  the  lowest  order  of 
Irish  have  long  held  the  title  of 
naked  possession,  from  which,  were 
it  ever  to  become  an  object,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  eject  them.  Turning 
the  eye,  a  well  finished  edifice  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  surrounded  by  lof  ty  trees, 
which  never  felt  the  stroke  of  the 
axe.  The  president’s  house,  the 
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offices  of  state,  and  a  little  theatre, 
where  an  itinerant  company  repeat¬ 
ed,  during  a  part  of  the  last  year,  the 
lines  of  Shakspeare,  Otway,  and 
Dry  den,  to  empty  benches,  termi¬ 
nate  the  view  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
or  Grand  Avenue. 

“  Speculation,  the  life  of  the 
American,  embraced  the  design  of 
the  new  city.  Several  companies  of 
speculators  purchased  lots,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  build  handsome  streets,  with 
an  ardour  that  soon  promised  a  large 
and  populous  city.  Before  they 
arrived  at  the  attic  story,  the  failure 
was  manifest  j  and  in  that  state  at 
this  moment  are  the  walls  of.  many 
scores  of  houses  begun  on  a  plan  of 
elegance.  In  some  parts,  purchasers 
have  cleared  the  wood  from  their 
grounds,  and  erected  temporary 
wooden  buildings :  others  have 
fenced  in  their  lots,  and  attempted 
to  cultivate  them  ;  but  the  sterility 
of  the  land  laid  out  for  the  city  is 
such,  that  this  plan  has  also  failed. 
The  country  adjoining  consists  of 
woods  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  in 
some  places  of  mere  swamps,  which 
give  the  scene  a  curious  patch-work 
appearance.  The  view  of  the  noble 
river  Potomack,  which  the  eye  can 
trace  till  it  terminates  at  Alexandria, 
is  very  fine.  1  he  navigation  of  the 
river  is  good  from  the  bay  of  Chesa- 
peak,  till  the  near  approach  to  the 
city,  where  bars  of  sand  are  formed, 
which  every  year  encroach  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  channel.  The  frigate 
which  brought  the  Tunisian  embas¬ 
sy,  grounded  on  one  of  these  shoals, 
and  the  barbarians  were  obliged  to 
be  landed  in  boats.  rIhere  is  an¬ 
other  great  disadvantage  to  the 
growth  of  the  city.  It  never  can 
become  a  place  of  commerce,  while 
Baltimore  lies  on  one  side,  and 
Alexandria  on  the  other  5  even  ad¬ 


mitting  the  navigation  to  be  equally 
good — nor  can  the  wild  and  uneven 
spot  laid  out  into  streets  be  cleared 
and  levelled  for  building  upon,  for 
many  years,  even  with  the  most  in¬ 
defatigable  exertions. 

i(  The  Capitol,  of  which  two 
wings  are  now  finished,  is  of  hewn 
stone,  and  will  be  a  superb  edifice, 
worthy  of  its  name:  The  architect 
who  built  the  first  wing,  left  the 
country  soon  after  its  completion  ; 
the  corresponding  part  was  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Latrobe, 
an  Englishman  from  whose  taste 
and  judgment  much  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  finishing  the  centre  of  the 
building  j  the  design  of  which,  as 
shewn  to  me  by  doctor  Thornton,  is 
truly  elegant. 

“  The  president’s  house,  of  which 
a  correct  view  is  given  in  the  frontis- 
piece  to  this  volume,  is  situated  one 
mile  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
contemplated  streets  of  this  embryo 
city  are  called  avenues,  and  every 
state  gives  name  to  one.  That  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  largest  5  in  fact 
I  never  heard  of  more  than  that  and 
the  New  Jersey  Avenue,  except 
some  houses,  uniformly  built,  in  one 
of  which  lives  Mr.  Jefferson’s  prin¬ 
ter,  John  Harrison  Smith,  a  few 
more  of  Inferior  note,  with  some 
public-houses,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  grog-shop ,  this  boasted  avenue 
is  as  much  a  wilderness  as  Kentucky, 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  the  soil 
is  good  for  nothing.  Some  half- 
sharved  cattle  browzing  among  the 
bushes,  present  a  melancholy  spec¬ 
tacle  to  a  stranger,  whose  expecta¬ 
tion  has  been  wound  up  by  the  il¬ 
lusive  description  of  speculative 
writers.  So  very  thinly  is  the  city 
peopled,  and  so  little  is  it  frequented, 
that  quails  and  others  birds  are  con¬ 
stantly 
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stantly  shot  within  a  hundred  yards 
ol  the  Capitol,  and  even  during  the 
sitting  of  the  houses  of  congress. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Weld, 
speaking  of  the  president’s  house, 
tell  s  us  of  its  being  then  erected  ; 
and  of  an  hundred  acres  of  land  left 
for  pleasure-ground,  and  a  park  or 
mall,  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction 
towards  the  Capitol — that  the  build¬ 
ings  on  either  side  of  this  mall,  were 
all  to  be  elegant  of  their  kindl  and 
that  among  the  number  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  houses  built  at  the 
public  expence  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  public  ministers.  This  tra¬ 
veller  then  proceeds  with  informing 
us,  that  other  parts  of  this  city  are 
appointed  for  churches,  theatres,  col¬ 
leges,  &c.  In  nearly  the  same  state 
as  Mr.  Weld  saw  the  city  so  long 
ago,  it  still  remains,  except  indeed 
that  some  of  the  few  houses  which 
were  then  building,  are  now  falling 
to  ruin,  the  unfortunate  owner  hav¬ 
ing  been  ruined  before  he  could  get 
them  roofed. 

“  Neither  park,  nor  mall,  neither 
churches,  theatres,  nor  colleges, 
could  I  discover  so  lately  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1806.  A  small  place  has 
indeed  been  erected  since  Mr. 
Weld  visited  Washington,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  called  a 
theatre,  in  which  Mr.  Green  and 
the  Virginia  company  of  comedians 
were  nearly  starved  the  only  season 
it  was  occupied,  and  were  obliged  to 
go  off  to  Richmond  during  the  very 
height  of  the  sitting  of  congress. 
Public  offices  on  each  side  of  the 
president’s  house,  uniformly  built  ot 
brick,  may  also,  perhaps,  have  been 
built  subsequent  to  that  period. 
That  great  man  who  planned  the 
city,  and  after  whom  it  is  named, 
certainly  entertained  the  hopes  that 
it  would  at  some  future  period  equal 
ancient  Rome  in  splendour  and 


magnificence.  Among  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  building  were  these — that 
the  houses  should  be  of  brick  or 
stone — the  walls  to  be  at  least  thirty 
feet  high,  and  to  be  built  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  street. 

“  The  president’s  house  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  neat  but  plain  piece  of  architec¬ 
ture,  built  of  hewn  stone,  said  to  be 
of  a  better  quality  than  Portland 
stone,  as  it  will  cut  like  marble,  and 
resist  the  change  of  the  seasons  in  a 
superior  degree.  Only  part  of  it  is 
furnished  ;  the  whole  salary  of  the 
president  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
expence  of  completing  it  in  a  style 
of  suitable  elegance.  Rooms  are 
fitted  up  for  him,  an  audience  cham¬ 
ber,  and  apartments  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Epps,  and  their 
respective  families,  who  married  two 
of  his  daughters,  and  are  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives. 

<e  The  ground  around  it,  instead 
of  being  laid  out  in  a  suitable  style, 
remains  in  its  ancient  rude  state,  so 
that,  iila  dark  night,  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  your  way  to  the  house,  you  may, 
perchance,  fall  into  a  pit,  or  stumble 
over  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  fence 
round  the  house  is  of  the  meanest 
sort  ;  a  common  post  and  rail  enclo¬ 
sure.  This  parsimony  destroys 
every  sentiment  of  pleasure  that 
arises  in  the  mind,  in  viewing  the 
residence  of  the  president  of  a  nation, 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

(t  Though  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  has  been  fixed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  its  progress  has  been  proved 
to  be  less  rapid  than  any  other  new 
settlement  supported  only  by  trade. 
The  stimulus  held  out  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  congress  has  proved  artifi¬ 
cial  and  unnatural.  After  enume¬ 
rating  the  public  buildings,  the  pri¬ 
vate  dwelling-houses  of  the  officers 
of  government,  the  accommodations 
set  apart  for  the  members  of  the  le¬ 
gislature. 
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gislatnre,  and  the  temporary  tene¬ 
ments  of  those  dependent  on,  them, 
the  remainder  of  this  boasted  city  is 
a  mere  wilderness  of  wood  and  stent¬ 
ed  shrubs,  the  occupants  of  barren 
land.  Strangers  after  viewing  the 
offices  of  state,  are  apt  to  enquire 
for  the  city,  while  they  are  in  its 
very  centre. 

“  f  The  golden  dreams  of  the  spe¬ 
culator,’  says  an  American  writer 
in  describing  the  city  of  Washington, 
ended  in  disappointment.  His 
houses  are  untenanted,  and'  going 
to  ruin,  and  his  land  either  lies  a 
dead  burthen  on  his  hands,  or  he 
disposes  of  it  if  not,  at  a  less  price 
than  his  fond  imagination  had  antici¬ 
pated.  The  present  proprietor  is 
obliged  to  moderate  his  views  of 
profit,  and  to  centre  alibis  hopes  in 
the  continuance  of  the  government 
where  it  now  is.’ 

“  Another  writer  in  Philadelphia 
gays,  ‘  The  increase  of  Washington 
is  attributed  by  sensible  Americans 
.to  its  true  cause,  speculation  5  a 
held  for  which  being  once  opened  to 
the  land-jobbers,  who  swarm  in  the 
United  States,  they  made  large  pur¬ 
chases,  and  bent  all  their  resources 
towards  musing  up  buildings,  and 
giving  the  city  an  eccentric  appear¬ 
ance  of  prosperity.  So  industriously 
have  those  purchases  been  pursued, 
that  in  London  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  was  at  one  time  asked  for 
about  the  sixth  part  of  a  single 
lot,  many  of  the  prime  of  which,  in 
point  of  situation,  were  originally 
purchased  for  twenty,  and  at  three 
years  credit.  If  this  sudden  increase- 
had  arisen  from  actual  settlement 
.alone,  a  more  undeniable  proofwould 
be  given  of  the  prosperity  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  than  by  tire  magic  appear¬ 
ance  of  uninhabited  structures  like 
mushrooms  after  a  shower." 

•  “It  has  been  asserted  that  a 


seventy-four  gua  ship  was  building 
on  the  waters  of  the  Potornack^ 
from  which  circumstance  no  doubt, 
was  entertained  of  its  channel  being 
deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  bur¬ 
then.  This,  like  most  travellers’ 
exaggerations,  is  not  true — no  ship 
of  the  line,  nor  even  a  frigate,  was 
ever  constructed  on  the  Potomack. 
The  ship  carpenters  employed  by 
government  have  enough  to  do  to 
repair  those  already  built,  most  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  I 
saw  the  plank  and  some  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  frigate  called  the  United 
States,  built  \  at  Philadelphia  not 
twelve  years  ago,  so  rotten,  that 
they  crumbled  to  powder  on  being 
handled.  The  timber  of  America 
is  not  so  durable  as  that  of  Europe. 

The  only  part  of  this  city  which 
continues  to  increase  is  the  navy- 
yard,  but  this  circumstance  is  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  few  ships  of  war 
which  the  Americans  have  in  com¬ 
mission,  being  ordered  there  to  be 
fitted  out  and  paid  off.  Tippling 
shops,  and  houses  of  rendezvous  for 
sailors  and, their  doxies,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lowest  order  of  traders, 
constitute  what  is  called  the  navy- 
yard. 

ie  Among  the  sufferers  by  the 
Washington  speculation  is  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Law,  brother  to  Lord  Kilenbo- 
rough,  who,  as  has  been  already  ob¬ 
served,  invested  the  greatest  part  of 
the  money  he  obtained  in  India,  in 
■building  near  the  capital,  where  he 
still  resides,  under  the  mortifying 
circumstance  of  daily  witnessing 
whole  rows  of  the  shells  of  his  houses 
gradually  falling  to  pieces. 

“  In  November,  ip  each  year, 
there  are  horse-races  in  the  capital 
of  America*  I  happened  to  arrive 
just  at  this  time  on  horseback  at 
George  Town,  which  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  race-ground.  After 
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an  early  dinner,  served  up  sooner 
on  the  occasion,  a  great  bustle  was 
created  by  the  preparations  for  the 
sport.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  the 
far-famed  city,  but,  •stimulated  by 
curiosity,  I  determined  to  mingle 
with  the  sporting  group.  Having 
paid  for  the  dinner,  and  the  refresh¬ 
ment  for  my  horse,  I  proceeded  to 
the  stable.  I  had  delivered  my 
beast  to  a  yellow  fellow,  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  the  landlord’s  head  ostler.  This 
name  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of 
Macklin,  the  English  theatrical 
Nestor.  It  is  said  that  his  proper 
name  was  McLaughlin,  but  d  is  satis- 
fied  with  the  harsh  pronunciation, 
he  sunk  the  uncouth  tetters,  and 
called  himself  Macklin.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  went  for  my  horse,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  race,  and  repeatedly  urged 
iny  dingy  ostler  to  bring  him  out. 
J  waited  long  with  great  patience  at 
the  stable-door,  and  saw  him  lead 
out  a  number  without  discovering 
mine.  I  again  remonstrated,  and 
soon  heard  a  message  delivered  to 
him  to  saddle  the*  horses  of  Mr.  A. 
Mr.  B.  Mr.  C.  and  so  on.  He  now 
appeared  with  the  horses  according 
to  the  recent  order,  leading  them  by 
their  bridles.  Previous  to  this,  I 
had  saddled  my  own  horse,  seeing 
the  hurry  of  the  time,  yet  I  thought 
it  a  compliment  due  to  me  that  the 
Servant  should  lead  him  to  me.  I 
now  spoke  in  a  more  angry  tone, 
conceiving  myself  insulted  by  ne¬ 
glect.  The  Indian  sourly  replied, 
“  I  must  wait  upon  the  gentlemen,” 
(that  is  the  sporting  sharpers^). 

Then,’’  quoth  I,  a  gentleman 
neglected  in  his  proper  turn,  I  find, 
must  wait  upon  you.”  I  was  pro¬ 
voked  to  knock  the  varlet  to  the 
ground.  The  horses  which  he  led, 
startled  at  the  sudden  impulse,  ran 
off,  and  before  the  ostler  recovered 
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from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  or  the 
horses  were  caught.  I  led  out  my 
nag,  and  leisurely  proceeded  to  the 
turf. 

cc  Here  I  witnessed  a  scene  per¬ 
fectly  novel.  I  have  been  at  the 
races  of  Newmarket,  Epsom,  York, 
in  short,  I  have  seen,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  won  and  lost  in  a 
single  day  in  England.  On  coming 
up  to  an  inclosed  ground,  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  was  demanded  for  iuy 
admission.  Rather  than  turn  back, 
though  no  sportsman,  I  submitted. 
Four-wheeled  carriages  paid  a  dol- 
3er,  and  half  that,  sum  was  exacted 
for  the  most  miserable  single-horse 
chaise.  Though  the  day  was  raw, 
cold,  and  threatening  to  rain  or 
snow,  there  were  abundance  of  la¬ 
dies,  decorated  as  if  for  a  ball.  In 
this  year  (1803)  congress  was  sum¬ 
moned  very  early  by  President  Jef¬ 
ferson,  upon  the  contemplated  pur¬ 
chase  of  Louisiana,  and  to  pass  a  bill 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  election 
again,  as  presiden  t.  Many  scores  of 
American  legislators,  who  are  all. 
allowed  six  dollars  a  day,  besides 
•  their  j  travel  ling  expences,  went  on 
foot  from  the  Capitol,  above  four 
English  miles,  to  attend  the  sport. 
Nay,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  houses  of  congress  adjourned  at 
a  very  early  hour,  to  indulge  the 
members  for  this  purpose.  It  rained 
during  the  course,  and  thus  the  law¬ 
makers  of  the  country  were  driven 
into  the  booths,  and  thereby  com¬ 
pelled  to  eat  and  pay  for  what  was 
there  called  a  dinner  j  whilst  their 
contemplated  meal  remained  un¬ 
touched  at  their  respective  boarding¬ 
houses.  Economy  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  in  the  Jeffersonian  admini¬ 
stration  of  that  country,  and  the 
members  pretend  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,  even  in  their  personal  expences. 

■  **  I  saw 
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“  I  saw  on  the  race-ground,  as  in 
other  countries,  people  of  every  de- 
cription,  sharpers  in  abundance,  and 
grog ,  the  joy  of  Americans,  in 
oceans.  Well  mounted,  and  a 
stranger,  I  was  constantly  pestered 
by  these  sharks-*  and '  had  I  been 
idiot  enough  to  have  committed  my¬ 
self  to  them,  1  should  soon  have 
been  stripped  of  all  my  travelling 
cash. 

“  On  my  last  visit  to  the  navy 
yard,  I  found  six  frigates  dismantled 
and  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  one 
nearly  equipped  for  sea,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  back  the  Tunisian 
embassy  to  Barbary.  A  small  ves¬ 
sel  of  war,  pierced  for  20  guns,  had 
just  been  launched.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
two  years  ago,  adopted  an  idea  of 
his  own,  in  order  to  raise  the  credit 
of  the  American  navy,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  powers  of  Bar¬ 
bary.  This  is,  to  build  a  number  of 
small  vessels  of  about  100  tons  bur¬ 
den,  to  be  called  gun-boats,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  two  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance — one  at  the 
stem,  and  the  other  at  the  stern. 
Though  the  inutility  of  these  mock¬ 
eries  of  men  of  war  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  on  many  occasions,  yet  the 
president  persists  in  riding  his  naval 
hobby-horse,  even  in  Kentucky  ■ 
where  several  gun-boats  are  building 
on  the  river  Ohio.  One  of  them  was 
nearly  lost  on  a  voyage  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean — being,  the  whole  voyag'e, 
to  use  a  sea  phrase,  *  wet  and  under 
water.’  Another,  gun  boat,  No.  1. 
(thus  they  are  named,  to  No.  8,)  in 
ahuriicanein  Souu.  Carolina,  was 
driven  nearly  a  mile  into  the  woods. 
These  vessels  must  be  very  unma¬ 
nageable  in  action.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  if  the  projector  could  invent  a 
piece  of  mechanism  which  would 
quickly  turn  them  round;  for,  in 
this  case,  they  might  as  \ve  turn  a 


wheel,  first  present  the  head  gun, 
and  then,  while  it  was  loading,  by 
a  magic  touch,  in  a  second  give  a 
stern  shot  !  Thus,  these  nimble  and 
redoubted  gun-boats  might  chance 
to  beat  off  an  Algerine,  or  Tripoline 
rover. 

Added  to  these,  the  Americans 
have  a  frigate  and  two  or  three  small 
vessels  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  which  constitute  their  navy. 
One  of  their  finest  frigates,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  bombard  Tripoli,  ground¬ 
ed,  and  every  exertion  of  the  crew 
to  get  her  off,  proved  ineffectual. 
She  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
armed  boats  of  the  Barbarians,  and 
the  whole  crew  led  into  slavery, 
where  they  endured  great  hardships, 
and  bore  heavier  burthens  than  their 
own  domestic  negro  slaves.  Strange 
reverse  of  fortune ;  that  those  who 
from  infancy  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold  the  whip,  are  now  flogged 
and  chained  with  ten-fold  cruelty ! 

“  Travellers  whose  only  business 
is  to  view  the, country,  and  make 
observations  on  the  manners  of  the 
people,  generally  visit  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  once  the  favorite  retirement  of 
General  Washington,  on  their  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  United  States.  A 
description  of  this  place  by  various 
writers  is  already  before  the  public, 
but  a  direct  view  is  difficult  to  be 
found.  The  accuracy  of  the  annex¬ 
ed  may  be  depended  upon.  There 
is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  de¬ 
sign  or  execution  of  the  building, 
but  the  situation,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  majestic 
river  Potomack,  where  it  is  nearly 
two  miles  wide,  added  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  having  been  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  characters 
of  the  last  century,  renders  it  an 
object  of  attention.  As  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  vessels  of 
war,  and  such  as  are  armed,  on  pas¬ 
sing 
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ing-,  salute  the  house.  The  Mount 
/  ernon  estate  is  now  in  the  occupa- 
ion  of  Bushrod  Washington,  Esq. 

.  nephew  of  the  late  general,  and 
>ne  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
upreme  federal  court.  The  mount 
s  two  hundred  yards  above  the  level 
)f  the  water,  and  the  house  stands 
vithin  sixty  yards  of  the  verge,  nine 
niles  below  Alexandria,  and  in  Fair- 
ax  county,  Virginia  :  it  is  280  miles 
rom  the  sea.  In  front  there  is  a 
ofty  portico,  ninety-six  feet  in 
ength,  and  supported  by  eight  pil- 
ars.  The  rear  is  towards  the  river, 
and  it  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  eye 
af  the  passenger,  wearied  with  the 
succession  of  woods  that  clothe  its 
banks.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
state  of  Maryland,  which  renders 
the  view  from  the  mount  more  de¬ 
lightful.  There  are  two  wings  to 
the  house,  and  on  either  side  is  a 
grove  of  trees,  the  choicest  of  the 
forest.  The  shrubberies  and  gardens 
are  laid  out  in  the  English  style, 
and  through  them  wind  serpentine 
gravel  walks.  There  is  a  small 
park  of  deer,  some  of  which  were 
imported  from  England,  and  they 
entice  the  wold  American  herds  into 
their  company,  so  that  they  may 
easily  be  taken. 

There  is  in  the  house  only  one 
large  apartment,  called  the  banquet¬ 
ing  room,  and  this  was  finished  after 
the  general  had  converted  his  sword 
into  a  plough-share.  During  his 
absence  it  had  fallen  much  to  de¬ 
cay;  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  for  which  he 
never  would  accept  any  remunera¬ 
tion,  it  was  totally  neglected. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  war,  three 
small  British  armed  ships  sailed  up 
the  Potomack  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
and  consequently  passed  Mount 
Vernon.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 


aml  its  Vicinity.  [2 If?] 

ture  what  object  this  force  had  in 
view.  There  were  no  stores,  nor 
any  thing  on  the  river  worth  making 
a  prize  of.  They  <Jid  considerable 
damage  in  their  progress,  but  the 
commanders  gave  strict  orders  to 
respect  Mount  Vernon ;  and,  to 
their  honor.  It  was  not  molested. 
Their  arrival  at  Alexandria  threw 
the  people  into  dreadful  alarm,  the 
seat  of  war  being  far  removed  from 
that  place.  They  mustered  in  haste 
at  the  market-place,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  John  Fitzgerald, 
one  of  General  Washington’s  aides- 
de-camp,  who  happened  then  to  be 
on  leave  of  absence  with  his  family, 
residing  there.  The  ships  displayed 
an  intention  of  landing,  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  leaving  the  command  to  a 
militia-colonel,  proceeded  at  the 
head  of  several  of  the  citizens  to 
Jones’s  point,  in  order  to  repel  the 
invaders.  Soon  after  the  departure 
of  this  party,  the  ships  fired  a  few- 
shot  at  the  town,  upon  which  the 
commander  of  the  militia  ordered 
his  colours  to  be  struck  ;  but  for 
this  pusillanimity  he  was  chastised 
upon  the  spot.  The  ships  never 
seriously  meditated  a  landing,  and 
these  were  merely  random-shot  to 
create  an  akrm,  on  their  departure. 

Alexandria  was  about  eight 
years  ago  a  very  flourishing  place; 
but  the  great  losses  sustained  from 
the  capture  of  American  vessels  by 
the  French  in  the  W est  Indies,  oc¬ 
casioned  many  failures.  In  the 
year  1803,  the  yellow  fever,  whiefi 
broke  out  there  for  the  first  time, 
swept  off  a  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  These  shocks  have  so  deeply 
affected  the  mercantile  interest,  that 
the  town  has  but  two  or  three  ships 
in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain;  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ever  at¬ 
taining  to  its  former  prosperity. 

“  Alexandria, 


Citg  of  Washington  ami  its  Fichiittg* 
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cc  Alexandria  first  called  Bel- 
haven,  is  laid  out  upon  the  plan  of 
Philadelphia  -7  and  being  well  built 
and  paved,  in  point  of  uniformity 
and  neatness  it  somewhat  resembles 
that  city  on  a  small  scale.  Its  situ¬ 
ation.  is  elevated,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  river  and  the  opposite 
shore  of  Maryland.  The  navigation 
cf  the  Potomack,  on  whose  batiks 


the  town  is  built,  is  very  good,  T 
question  whether  a  line  ox  battle 
ship  might  not  come  up  fr-sms  the 
sea,  and  lie  alongside  of  the  wharfs* 
which  is  a  distance  of  28Q  miles. 
Six  miles  higher  on  this  river  is  the 
city  of  Washington,  but  a  bar  im¬ 
pedes  the  navigation  up  to  ths 
navy -yard  of  government^ 
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■CLASSICAL  and  POLITE  CRITICISM. 


*.  Ob  the  Ssah  Namu  of  Feed q-u sum. 

[From  Mr,  Waking's  Tons,  to  Sheeraz.] 

[We  have  not  thought  ourselves  at  liberty  to  change  the  system  of  orthograph t 
here  employed  in  de-cyphering  oriental  names,,,  and  which  Mr.  Waring  seems 
to  have  imbibed  from  ,Mr.  Gilchrist.’] 


<!(  F1T1  HE  most  stupendous  mono- 
.JL  meii-t  of  Eastern  literature, 
is  the  Shah  Namu  of  the  poet  For¬ 
do  usee  :  a  work  consisting  of  sixty 
thousand  couplets,  which  lias  pro¬ 
bably  been  praised  as  much  for  its 
length,  as  lor  its  intrinsic  merit. — 
This  poem  was  composed  under  the 
patronage  of  Mahmood,  Sultan  of 
Crhizni,  who,  excepting  his  conduct 
towards  this  poet,  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  liberal  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  learned  men.  Ferdousee 
was  happily  born  at  a  period  when 
learning  and  talents  were  universally 
encouraged  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  meet 
with  protection  and  assistance,  when 
he  was  persecuted  by  the  enmity  of 
his  offended  sovereign.  I  shall  not 
repeat  Ferdousee’ s.  well  known  story  ; 
nor  should  I  have  ventured  these 
remarks  if  Sir  William  Jones  had 
executed  the  design  which  lie  pro¬ 
posed  in  his  learned  Corv.mentariL 
The  world  may,  on  two  accounts* 
regret  its  disappointment  ;  at  being 
deprived  of  the  work  of  so  distin¬ 
guished  3.  scholar,  and  at  its  having 
allowed  of  the  following  observa¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  profess  giving  a  full; 
account  of  the  Shah  Namuj  a  poem, 
consisting  <of  sixty  thousand  couplets 
'would  require  a  separate  work,  and, 
perhaps,  more  time  than  the  gene¬ 


rality  of  my  readers  are  willing  to 
bestow. 

f<r  The  celebrated  poem  of  Fer¬ 
dousee  has  survived,  in  a  country  by- 
no  means  distinguished  for  its  regard 
for  works  of  genius,  a  period  of  not 
less  than  eight  hundred  years.  The 
patron  of  Ferdousee  is  known  for 
his  cruelty,  and  is  immortalized  for 
his  infamy  ;  but  this  splendid  mo¬ 
nument  of  human  genius  and  inven¬ 
tion,  rests  upon  a' more  certain  basis. 
Kings  have  succeeded  kings,  and 
dynasties  have  followed  dynasties; 
the  works  of  imperial  grandeur  have 
fallen  before  the  ravages  of  time, 
but  Ferdousee  lives  fresh  In  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  East,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  suffering  by  a  lapse  of  time* 
his  fame  rests  upon  a  more  solid  and 
durable  foundation.  He  rules  by  a 
prescriptive  right.  His  work  lias 
become  a  model  for  imitation  ;  and 
although  his  successors  have  partly- 
changed  his  language,  they  have  not 
dispensed  with  the  assistance  of  ids 
images  and  fables.  The  poets  of  the  / 
East  have  been  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  of  this  poem,  and  have 
come  forward  in  a  manner  which 
does  honour  to  their  candour,  and 
credit  to  their  judgment.  But  when 
we  allow  it  is  unequalled  in  the 
East,  we  must  pause  before  we  pro¬ 
nounce 
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nonnce  it  to  be  equal,  or  to  ap¬ 
proach  very  nearly  the  divinest  poem 
of  the  West.  So  bold  a  comparison 
should  he  offered  at  least  with  cau¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
would  sooner  be  esteemed  the  Zoi- 
los  of  Ferdousee,  than  the  Zoilus  ei¬ 
ther  of  Virgil  or  Milton. 

ft  The  Shah  Namu  is  called  (im¬ 
properly,  I  think)  an  epic  poem, 
and  by  Sir  William  Jones  a  series  of 
epic  poems.  It  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  perhaps,  what  title  a  poem 
receives  5  those,  however,  who  are 
enly  acquainted  with  it  by  name, 
will  naturally  imagine  that  it  re¬ 
sembles  or  equals  the  epic  poems  of 
the  Western  world. 

“  The  whole  of  the  poem  takes 
up  a  period  of  not  less  than  3,/T>0 
years  ;  and  although  critics  have  not 
determined  -the  time  of  the  epic  ac¬ 
tion,  they  Would  not  yield  their  as¬ 
sent  to  so  enormous  a  number  of 
years.  The  part  which  Sir  William 
Jones  assumes,  and  which  he  says  is 
truly  epic,  occupies  a  period  of  three 
centuries.  If  Bossifs  definition  of 
the  epic  poem  be  just,  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  Shah 
Namu  is  entirely  excluded  from 
ranking  with  Homer  jor  Virgil,  al¬ 
though  it  resembles  Lucan’s  Phar- 
salia,  by  being  an  historical  poem. 
The  Shall  Namu  may  be  fairly  de¬ 
fined,  ‘  an  historical  poem  height¬ 
ened  by  fable.’  I  cannot  discover 
that  the  poet  wishes  to  inculcate  any 
moral  maxim,  or  that  he  has  any  other 
view  than  that  of  embellishing  the 
facts  which  have  been  banded  down 
to  him  by  tradition,  and  in  the  le¬ 
gions  of  the  Gubrs.  The  stories  in 
the  Shah  Namu  are  intricate  and 
perplexed,  and  as  they  have  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  they  can  only  be 
understood  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole.  Episodes  are  interwoven  in 
episodes  }  a  peace  and  war  succeed 


each  other,  and  centuries  pass  away 
without  making  any  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  the  poem.  The  same 
prince  continues  to  resist  the  Per^ 
sian  arms,  the  same  hero  leads  them 
to  glory  5  and  the  subterfuge  of  sup¬ 
posing  two  Afrasiabs,  or  two  Roos- 
turns,  betrays,  at  least,  the  intricacy 
and  confusion  of  the  whole  fable. 
The  character  of  Nestor  answered 
the  most  important  ends  5  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  experience  had  a  won¬ 
derful  effect  in  soothing  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  a  divided  council  ;  but 
the  age'  of  Zal  or  of  Roostum  an¬ 
swers  no  purpose,  for  they  only 
share  longevity  in  common  with  their 
fellow  creatures. 

“  It  is,  perhaps,  uncandid  to  try 
the  merits  of  the  Shah  Namu  by  the 
standard  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil  5  but 
do  not  let  it  then  aspire  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  it  will  not  admit.  Let 
the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Shah 
Namu  determine  a  standard  of  their 
own,  but  as  long  as  it  is  called  an 
epic  poem,  it  must  be  tried  by  the 
rules  which  have  been  assented  to 
by  successive  ages. 

“  The  ground  work  of  this  poem 
is  a  history  of  Persia,  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  period  of 3,/OOyears,  and  up¬ 
on  which  is  raised  a  stupendous  mo¬ 
nument  of  fable  and  romance.  The 
authority  for  this  history  is  said  to  be 
some  legends  of  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sians,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Fer¬ 
dousee,  were  undertaken  to  be 
turned  into  verse  by  Munsoor  Du- 
qeeqee.  How  much  he  executed 
of  this  task  I  am  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  5  nor  can  I  discover  whether 
Ferdousee  availed  himself  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessor.  Upon 
his  death,  Ferdousee  undertook  this 
laborious  work,  and  has  performed 
it  in  a  manner  which  must  delight 
and  astonish  every  lover  of  Faster* 
literature.  ,  After  Ferdousee  had 

made 
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made  a  considerable  progress  in  his 
work,  he  fell  ill,  and  apprehending 
that  it  would  be  left  imperfect,  he 
entreated  his  master,  the  celebrated 
poet  Asidi,  to  assist  him,  and  who 
composed  four  thousand  verses, 
which  have  been  grafted  on  this 
poem.  This  is  all  the  assistance  we 
know  him  to  have  received  j  and  as 
there  is  no  prior  claim  to  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  this  poem,  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  merit  of  invention.  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  made 
so  little  use  of  it  5  for  although  a  fa¬ 
bulous  bird  presided  over  the  birth 
of  Roostum,  and  reared  up  his  fa¬ 
ther  Zal,  his  aid  is  only  resorted  to 
upon  the  most  desperate  cases,  and 
when  all  other  means  had  failed  to 
command  success.  He  strictly  ob¬ 
serves  Horace’s  rule,  “  nec  Deus 
intersit,”  &c.  which  applies,  how¬ 
ever,  to  tragedy,  and  not  to  epic  po¬ 
etry.  Excepting  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances,  his  storms  are  effects  of  na¬ 
tural  causes  5  the  demons  of  Ma- 
zenderan  fight  with  human  arms, 
and  either  scorn,  or  fail  to  resort  to 
the  powerful  aid  of  magic  or  incan¬ 
tation.  Whether  this  be  a  beauty  or 
blemish,  I  shall  not  determine ;  it 
is  at  least  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  most  admired  authors  of  anti¬ 
quity.  The  demons  of  Mazende- 
ran  appear  to  have  been  infinitely 
more  cultivated  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Persians.  They  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  letters,  and  imparted 
their  knowledge  to  Tumoorus,  the 
son  of  Roshung.  This  is  doubtless 
a  fable,  as  well  as  the  story  of  a  na- 
vigation  being  carried  on  with  fo¬ 
reign  states  in  the  time  of  Jumshyd. 
This  strange  assertion  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  established  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Magian  religion,  and  be¬ 
trays  an  uncommon  ignorance  of 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
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“  The  poetical  part  of  the  Shaii 
Namu  can  hardly  be  s&id  to  com¬ 
mence  before  the  period  of  the  usur¬ 
per  Zohak,  who  overthrows  Jum- 
shyd’s  government,  and  puts  him  to 
death.  His  enormities,  at  length, 
become  so  excessive,  as  to  excite 
his  subjects  to  throw  off  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a 
blacksmith,  whose  two  sons  were 
murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  ty¬ 
rant.  Gawu  raises  his  leathei  apron 
as  a  standard  of  rebellion,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  consecrated 
banner  of  the  Persian  etapire.  A 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Persia  is  discovered  in  the  person  of 
Feridoon,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  The  education  of 
Feridoon  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  remarkable.  He  was  brought 
up  by  the  cow  Poor  Mahce,  and  mi¬ 
raculously  escaped  the  diligent  search 
of  the  usurper  Zohak.  The  whole 
of  this  story  is  related  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  poetical  spirit ; 
but  as  I  have  reserved  my  remarks 
for  a  future  period,  I  must  pass  over 
this  in  silence. 

“  Feridoon  divides  his  empire  be¬ 
tween  his  three  sons,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  celebrated  feuds  which  af¬ 
terwards  prevailed  between  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  Tooran  governments. — - 
Eeruj,  the  youngest  son,  receives 
the  whole  of  Iran,  qr  Persia,  as  his 
portion  5  and  this  preference  is  be¬ 
held  with  envy  and  indignation  by 
the  two  brothers.  Soolm  and  Toor 
resolve  upon  attacking  their  bro¬ 
ther.  Eeruj  endeavours  to  mollify 
their  anger,  and  falls  the  victim  of 
his  own  moderation..  The  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  th 9  unfortunate  old  king 
are  extremely  affecting,  and  forcibly 
describe  the  anguish  and  disap¬ 
pointment  of  a  fond  and  partial  pa¬ 
rent  : — 
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KToTooran,  Toor,  to  Greece,  now  Soolm 
?  goes, 

tTnaw’d  they  triumph  in  a  parent’s  woes. 
With  fond  anxiety  the  god-like  king, 

And  the  whole  army  chide  the  tardy 
wing 

Of  time;  when  near  approached  the  hour, 
(For  who  could  fathom  fate’s  imperious 
pow’r), 

A  gorgeous  throne,  with  jewels  studded 
o  er. 

And  all  the  treasures  of  the  orient  shore, 
The  king  prepares.  He  quits  the  chair 
of  state, 

And  hastes,  vam  hope  !  to  meet  his  son 
elate. 

The  richest  wines  Irania’s  vintage  yields. 
And  the  gay  minstrels  charm  the  martial 
fields  ; 

On  elephants  the  drum  and  tabor  play, 
And  splendid  arches,  such  as  grace  the  day 
Of  Persian  triumph,  all  prepar’d  to  go, 
When  from  afar,  with  solemn  dirge  and 
slow, 

Midst  clouds  of  dust,  a  man  of  sorrow 
rose, 

His  face  the  picture  of  corroding  woes  1 
Deep  were  his  sighs  ;  a  golden  urn  he 
bore 

(With  silk  the  head  of  Eritch  cover’d 
o’er !) 

By  sorrow  worn  his  livid  face  appears, 
And  all  his  cheeks  were  dew’d  with  purple 
tears. 

To  Feridoon  he  came,  the  urn  of  gold 
He  groaning  opens,  dreadful  to  behold  1 
From  his  pale  visage,  and  his  fa  uttering 
tongue,  i 

The  monarch  feared  some  awful  horror 
hung. 

The  silk  around  the  head  a  servant  tears, 
The  head  of  Eritch  pale  and  wan  ap¬ 
pears. 

From  his  high  steed  the  fainting  monarch 
falls, 

And  the  whole  sorrowing  train  on  Eritch 
calls. 

Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  facp  of  livid  hue  ; 
Far  different  scenes  his  happier  fancy 
drew  ! 

Now  they  return ;  pale  anguish  led  the 
way, 

Torn  were  the  colours,  and  the  minstrel’s 
lay 

Was  silent  now.-  The  universal  grief 
With  ebony  had  mark’d  each  warrior’s 
cheek. 

No  more  the  drum  or  flute's  enlivening 
sound. 

Teaches  tli^  warrior  or  his  steed  to  bound. 


They  all  dismount,  each  soldier  weeps 
aloud ; 

As  when  all  heaven,  by  some  tempestuous 
cloud, 

Is  darken’d  o’er.  Their  sorrowing  breasts 
they  tear, 

All  call  on  Eritch  with  a  wild  despair. 

The  stars,  they  cry,  who  mark’d  thy  fatal 
end, 

Will  change  their  course,  and  to  thy 
murderers  bend. 

One  truth  attend,  let  not  the  meteor 
blaze 

On  this  vain  world,  delude  with  dazzling 
rays ; 

’Tis  vain,  ’tis  idle,  a  delusive  dream  ! 

Nor  fancy  fortune  is  as  she  may  seem. 

Should  foes  acknowledged  strive  to  wound 
your  breast, 

Harbour  no  vengeance,  and  relieve  dis- 
trest ; 

But  if  a  friend  assures  of  high  esteem, 

Watch  all  his  actions,  varying  with  hi* 
theme. 

Sore  griev’d  each  warrior,  and  with  an¬ 
guish  tore, 

*  Loudly  lamenting  on  the  sounding 
shore.’ 

The  king  to  Eritch’s  garden  bends  hi# 
way, 

Once  the  gay  scene,  resplendent  a#  the 
day  ! 

Where  Eritch’s  hours  in  pleas’d  amuse¬ 
ment  flow’d, 

Where  social  pleasure  innocently  glow’d  ; 

His  father,  tott’ring  with  a  weight  of 
grief, 

Bears  the  pale  head  of  the  love-murder’d 
chief. 

To  the  high  throne  he  casts  his  swollen 
eyes, 

No  Eritch  there,  once  favdr’d  by  the 
skies! 

Oe’r  all  the  garden  lucid  fountains  play’d. 

And  choicest  trees  spread  round  their  ver¬ 
dant  shade. 

Here  gay  pavilions, and  here  cool  retreats, 

Once  pleas’d  its  lord.  The  mournful  fa¬ 
ther  goeB 

To  where  the  edifice  of  Eritch  rose, 

And  in  his  hand  the  pallid  head  he  bore  ; 

Grief  sunk  his  soul,  and  all  his  bosom  4ore. 

His  loud  laments  and  agonizing  cries 

Resound  to  Saturn,  to  the  farthest  skies; 

He  fires  the  garden,  tears  his  aged  hair, 

Rends  his  wan  cheek,  sad  picture  of  de¬ 
spair  ; 

Large  drops  of  blood  ran  streaming  down 
Iris  eyes, 

Ha  dips  his  belt  in  languinary  dyes : 

O* 
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On  the  lone  earth  he  sat,  and  all  around 
The  flames  arise,  and  scorch  the  smoking 
ground. 

Hope  fled  for  ever ;  oft  the  head  he  views, 
And  oft  to  God  his  pious  pray’r  renews. 
All  God !  divine  Director  !  Potoer  au¬ 
gust  !  _  ^ 

View  this  pale  head, now  mouldering  into 
dust,  ' 

Murder’d  without  a  cause,  while  tygers 
wild 

Howl  o’er  the  body  of  my  darling  child. 
Oh  may  these  impious  feel  the  woes  I 
know  1 

May  all  their  days  in  anguish’d  sorrow 
flow ! 

Let  their  whole  frame  be  pierc’d  by  ve- 
nom’d  darts ! 

Let  the  voracious  reptile  tear  their  hearts! 
Oh  grant  my  pray’r  !  Oh  let  from  Eritch 
spring 

A  vengeful  hero— who,  with  martial 
wing,  •  . 

Will  headlong  hurl  them  to  the  gates  of 
hell, 

Revenge  his  sire,  these  murd’ring  fiends 
expel ! 

Him  let  me  view  triumphant,  wise,  and 
brave, 

Then  sink  with  pleasure  in  the  lonely 
grave. 

’Twas  thus  he  spoke,  still  groaning  as  he 
lay,  '  i 

No  higher  sorrows  nature  could  display.’ 

Champion’s  Shah  Namu. 

“  Feridoon  marries  the  daughter 
of  Eritch  to  one  of  Jumshyd’s  de¬ 
scendants,  and  Munokhchere  is  the 
offspring  of  this  marriage.  He  is 
educated  with  infinite  pains;  and, 
upon  his  arrival  at  manhood,  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  revenging  his  grand¬ 
father’s  murder.  He  entirely  de¬ 
feats  the  armies  of  Tooran  and  China, 
and  slays,  with  his  own  hand,  both 
Soolm  and  Toor.  Feridoon  now  be¬ 
comes  sensible  of  the  danger  ot 
prosecuting  revenge,  abdicates  the 
throne  in  favour  of  Munokhchere, 
and,  after  a  reign  of  five  hundred 
years,  dies. 

“  Munokhchere  commences  his 
reign  with  much  applause.  The  poet 
now  introduces  the  story  of  the  birth 
1S07, 


of  Zal,  the  father  of  Roostum. — 
This  beautiful  episode  stands  unri¬ 
valled  among  the  compositions  of  the 
Persian  poets,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  admirable  parts  of  the  Shah 
Namu.  * 

{(  Sam,  the  father  of  Zal,  had  been 
long  anxious  for  the  birth  of  a  son  ; 
and  his  hopes  are  at  length  gratified. 
But  his  joy  is  soon  converted  into 
sorrow  and  indignation  ;  for,,  as  his 
son  was  born  with  white  hair,  he 
conceives  him  to  be  spurious.  He 
resolves  on  making  away  with  his 
innocent  offspring.  The  child  is  ex¬ 
posed  upon  Mount  Elboorz,  the 
Olympus  or  Ida  of  the  Persians, 
where  he  is  fostered  by  a  Seemorgh, 
a  fabulous  bird  of  antiquity.  The 
existence  of  Zal  is  revealed  to  his 
father  in  a  dream,  who  regrets  his 
cruelty,  and  sets  out  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  him.  The  Seemorgh 
delivers  over  her  charge  to  the  re¬ 
joiced  father,  who  endeavours  to 
obliterate  from  the  mind  of  Zal  a 
sense  of  his  forme*;  cruelty. 

“  Zal  is  appointed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Cabool  and  Zabool,  where 
he  continues  while  his  father  carries 
his  arms  into  Gurgsarau.  Sal  meets 
the  king  of  Cabool,  who  invites  him 
to  his  royal  residence  ;  but  which  he 
is  obliged  to  refuse,  on  account  of 
Mihrab’s  being  related  to  the  house 
of  Zohak.  The  king  returns  to  Ca¬ 
bool  ;  and  the  description  he  gives 
of  Zal’s  person  captivates  the  heart 
of  his  daughter  Roodavu. 

The  description  of  Zal’s  person 
is  laboured  with  infinite  pains ;  and 
as  the  fairest  possible  manner  of 
drawing  a  comparison  between  Asi¬ 
atic  and  European  writers  is  by  com¬ 
paring  their  descriptions  upon  the 
same  subject,  I  shall  adopt  this  rule 
in  somefew  instances  ;  it  will  mark 
die  difference  of  Asiatic  and  Euro¬ 
pean  notions,  the  extent  and  just¬ 
ness  of  their  imagination. 

P  Mihrab, 
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Mihrab,  in  reply  to  the  enquiries- 
of  Seendokht,  gives  the  following 
account  of  Zal’s  person  i 

■  j  ■  ‘  ♦  '  V ‘  ■ 

*  Mihrab  replies  he  like  the  cypress  rears 
His  head  on  high,  and  like  a  god  appears ; 
Ho  warrior  equals  his  immortal  bearfrs, 
His  amber  (Trown,  his  scientific  themes. 
When  his  fierce  courser  furious  paws  the 

ground, 

No  mortal  rides  him  with  such  active 
bound ; 

His  Hon  soul,  his  elephantine  frame, 
Resistless  in  the  battle,  seize  on  fame  r 
Not  with  more  violence  the  Nile  o’er- 
flows, 

Afrd  levels  all  that  dare  its  course  op¬ 
pose* 

His  ruddy  cheeks  hang  on  the  wing  of 
youth,  v. 

Great  is  his  wealth,  magnanimous  his 
truth. 

When,  like  a  dragon,  in  the  bloody  field, 
He  dares  the  fray,  the  boldest  warrior 
yield, 

White  is  his  hair,  which  some  a  fault  es¬ 
teem  ; 

Tho’  long,  tho’  flowing,  beauteous  tho’ 
they  seem,” 

Cham  pf  on. 

Sbakspeare  or  Milton's  descrip¬ 
tion  may  be  put  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Ferdousee :• 

‘  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  hisbrow, 
Hyperion’s  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  him¬ 
self  ; 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  com¬ 
mand; 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

Where  evefy  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.’ 

Hamlet, 

*  His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime, 

declared  » 

Absolute  rule  :  and  hvacinthin  locks 
Round  from  Ins  parted  forelock  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulder 
broad.’ 

Milton. 

» 

“  The  description  t)f  Zal’s  person 
ifu mediately  enfkunes  the  soft  bo- 
of  Koydavu : 


“  Fir’d  with  the  picture,  o’er  Roodavu^ 
face. 

The  deepening  blushes  heighten  every 
grace ; 

With  eager  passion  all  her  bosom  glows, 
I.ove  chases  far  her  balmy  soft  repose ; 
The  mad’ning  fires  urge  on  the  panting 
maid, 

And  various  thoughts  her  yielding  mind 
invade.” 

f‘  Roodavu  reveals  her  love  to  her 
attendants  in  the  most  impassioned 
language,  and  with  a  fervency  which 
equals  Eloisa’s  letter  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Abelard  : 

“  To  you  to  whom  my  guardian  care  has 
shone, 

I  speak  the  secret  of  my  heart  alone; 
Hear,  and1  be  cautious — love  inflames  my 
soul, 

Fierce  as  the  winds  my  rapid  passions 
roll. 

Zal  reigns  triumphant ;  if  T  close  my  eyes 
The  soft  illusions  of  his  image  rise ; 

Sleep  flies  my  couch.  Say  then  whaP 
blest  relief 

(To  you  alone  ’tis  known)  can  cure  my 
grief” 

(i  Her  attendants  are  shocked  at 
this  dtcount  of  her  love,  and  attempt 
to  persuade  her  to  stifle  her  passion. 
She  interrupts  them,  and  indignantly 
replies  : 

K  Are  these  thy  counsels  f  Slaves  in  early 
bloom, 

Wretched  to  breathe,  the  flames  of  love 
consume. 

Those  who  on  clay  can  make  their  rich- 
repast, 

Regardless  view,  torn  by  the  stormy  blast, 
The  shatter’d  flowty,  1  grant  that  blush¬ 
ing  shame 

Should  awe  the  maid,  and  lead  her  on  ta 
fame ; 

But  love  in  triumph  bears  the  conquer’d 
soul* 

And  the  whole  world’s  submiss  to  his  con- 
troul. 

Should  mighty  Ctesar,  Or  should  Fahfoor 
bring, 

The  world’s  great  empire,  or  lrania’s  king 
Bribe  with  his  sceptre  as  the  farthest  west, 
The  son  of  Sam  alone  can  charpi  my 
breast : 


How 
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How  unavailing  do  your  censures  flow, 
Zal  is  my  soul,  for  fiim  my  wishes  glow; 
His  image  fills,  his  praises  charm  my 
mind, 

The  favour'd  object  of  all  human  kind. 
Speak  not  of  Foor,  of  Csesar,  or  the  west, 
Inthron’d  is  Zal  for  ever  in  my  breast ! 
’Tis  not  his  person,  his  external  form, 
Can  charm  the  mind  and  all  the  senses 
warm  ; 

’Tis  excellence,  ’tis  wisdom,  love  of  fame, 
That  caught  my  soul,  all  centered  in  his 
name. 

Champion. 

Her  attendants  agree  to  second 
her  wishes  ;  and  as  Zal  was  deeply- 
enamoured  of  Roodavu  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  he  had  received  of  her  person, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
from  him  an  avowal  of  his  love. — 
They  have  little  need  of  persuasion 
to  induce  him  to  consent  to  an  in¬ 
terview.  The  two  unknown  lovers 
are  brought  together  ;  and  their 
meeting  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
compared  to  the  delicacy  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  exquisite  scene  be¬ 
tween  Romeo  and  Juliet  :  - 

“  Now  they  descend,  and  to  the  palace 
move, 

Attended  by  the  slave  who  knew  their 
love. 

The  gay  illuminations  gild  the  scene, 

All  was  Elysium,  splendid,  yet  serene  ! 
Zal,  all  amaz’d,  all  glowing  with  desire, 
Gaz’d  on  the  eyes  which  beam’d  celestial 
fire; 

Her  hair,  her  face,  her  ev’ry  opening 
bloom, 

Catch  his  fond  soul,  and  fix  the  lover’s 
doom. 

In  tissue  drest,  the  sparkling  necklace 
glows, 

The  bracelet  on  her  hand  new  beauty 
throw's  ; 

In  her  small  ear  the  splendid  jew’els 
blaze, 

And  every  gem  of  variegated  rays ; 

Bright  as  the  various  garden  of  the 
spring, 

Melodious  as  when  Nature’s  songsters 
sing ; 

Not  even  roses  on  Arabian  gales 
Thus  scent  the  air,  or  fiU  the  passing 
sails. 


On  the  same  couch  they  sit ;  on  Zal’s 
high  head 

A  crown  of  rubies  and  of  gems  was  spread  ; 

Withflow’rs  diversified  his  ringlets  wave, 

And  his  bright  form  confess’d  the  warrior 
brave. 

Roodavu  blush’d,  and  in  her  conscious 
eye 

Blaz’d  the  fierce  rapture,  and  theam’rous 

sigh;  "... 

On  all  his  charms,  his  eminence,  she 
gaz’d, 

Hung  o’er  his  manly  form,  and  much  she 
prais’d. 

She  bids  him  rise  :  now  stung  with  keen 
desires, 

Their  fond  embraces  9peak  internal  fires ; 

Bliss  smil’d  enchanting,  and  with  rapture 
warm 

Around  them  Love  diffused  his  brightest 
charm : 


Thus  the  fierce  lion,  bounding  o’er  the 
deer, 

In  playful  fondness  chases  every  fear. 

Zal  then  exclaims,  $  O  thou,  whose 
scented  hair, 

Fair  maid,,  with  musk,  perfiimes  the  am¬ 
bient  air  ! 

When  Munokhchere  our  nuptial  rites 
shall  know, 

I  fear  his  anger,  and  the  future  woe ! 

That  Sam,  indignant,  will  declare  his 
rage ;  \ 

That  death,  alas !  must  close  my  early 
age  ! 

Hear  thou,  high  Heaven  !  and  ye  Pow’rs 
above, 

No  other  object  shall  enjoy  my  love.’ 

Roodavu  thus  replied,  ‘  Let  Heaven  at¬ 
test 

The  same  bright  purpose  of  my  faithful 
breast  : 

Though  scepter’d  monarchs  at  my  feet 
should  fall, 

Their  thrones,  their  splendour,  I  would 
scorn  them  all ; 

My  prayers  to  Heaven  shall  testify  my 
soul, 

Zal  shall  my  washes,  all  my  thoughts  con- 
troul ; 

My  prayers  shall  soften  th’  illustrious 
sire,  \ 

Calm  every  thought,  and  his  assent  in¬ 
spire.’ 

Lost  was  each  sense,  dissolv’d  in  soft  de- 
light, 

And  love  encreases  from  the  gazing  sight. 

Thus  passed  the  fleeting  hour,  till  the 
grey  dawn 

Beheld  the  sun  just  peeping  o’er  the  lawn, 

F2  Till 
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Till  from  afar  the  silver  tabors  play  : 

The  lovers  part ;  the  pensive  sighs  display 
The  pang  it  gave;  while  tears o'erflowed 
the  face, 

Their  love  was  pictur’d  in  the  fond  em¬ 
brace. 

‘  To  the  bright  orb,  intruding  light,’ 
they  cry, 

*  Why  early  spangles  all  the  morning 
sky  ? 

Why  thus  our  bliss,  our  happier  hourg 
destroy, 

And  close  with  pain  the  raptur’d  scene  of 

joy  r 

Champion. 

“  Zal,  happy  in  the  possession  of 
his  love,  resolves  upon  informing 
his  father  of  his  passion  for  Roodavn. 
Sam  yields  an  unwilling  consent;' 
but  in  the  mean  time  their  mutual 
love  is  discovered  by  Seendokht,  the 
mother  of  Roodavu.  She  is  unable 
to  conceal  the  secret  from  her  hus- 
hand,  who  breaks  out  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  and  is  with  difficulty  re¬ 
strained  from  destroying  his  unfor- 
tunate  daughter.  Munokhchere 
also  receives  accounts  of  this  af¬ 
fair  ;  and  dreading  the  result  of  an 
union  between  Zal  arid  a  descendant 
of  Zohak,  commands  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  Sam.  He  receives  him 
with  uncommon  attention  ;  and  in 
a  few  days  orders  him  to  march 
against  Mihrab,  and  to  destroy  him. 
Sam  receives  the  command  with 
sorrow  and  submission,  and  sets  out 
to  execute  the  tyrant’s  jealous  and 
unfeeling  mandate.  Zal,  highly  in¬ 
censed  at  the  king’s  barbarity  and 
his  father’s  weakness,  expostulates 
with  Sam,  and  at  length  persuades 
him  him  to  write  to  the  king,  and 
to  allow  him  to  carry  the  letter. — 
Sam  enumerates,  in  his  letter  to 
Munokhchere,  the  obligations  he 
had  conferred  upon  the  I’ersian.  go¬ 
vernment  :  and  gives  a  full  account 
of  his  killing  an  enormous  serpent, 
which,  like  the  hydra  of  antiquity, 
destroyed  the  surrounding  country 


“Were  I  not  active,  desolating  trains 
Had  mark’d  with  blood  Irania’s  rich  do¬ 
mains. 

The  winding  serpent  once  spread  wide 
dismay, 

Stretching  from  town  to  town  his  horrid 
way, 

High  as  a  mountain,  at  whose  hrdeou* 
sight 

Hope  fled  the  world,  and  set  in  endless 
night ; 

No  bird  could  safely  wing  the  terial  sky, 
No  beast  could  moVe ;  the  Kergush 
darting  high, 

Sunk  at  his  breath  ;  e’en  the  interior 
ground 

Foam’d  at  his  motion,  trembling  at  his 
sound. 

The  water  dragon  frightened  fell  his  prey, 
And  the  black  eagle  dropp’d  with  sad 

dismay  ; 

Mankind  with  terror  saw  whole  cities  fall, 
And  the  whole  world  yielded  to  the  ser¬ 
pent’s  call. 

When  this  I  knew,  I  felt  the  hero’s  glow, 
God  gave  me  force  to darethe serpent  foe: 
In  his  high  name  my  girdle  on  I  bound, 
Sprung  on  my  horse,  nor  feared  the  hos¬ 
tile  wound. 

Now  on  my  saddle  blaz’d  my  cow-grav'd 
blade, 

Mt  bow  and  arrows  o’er  my  arms  werfr 
laid; 

With  rapid  speed,  as  water-dragons  fierce, 
l  lance  my  javelin,  and  my  arrows  pierce, 
The  crowds  beheld  me  all  appall’d  and  low^ 
And  thought  fate  certain  from  the  dread¬ 
ful  foe. 

When  hear  1  came,  and  saw  the  monstrous 

eight, 

Rising  terrific  as  a  mountain’s  height, 
While  o’er  the  ground  far  hangs  his  cir¬ 
cling  mane, 

As  toils  to  catch  ;  the  sure,  the  mortal 
banc ! 

As  the  black  tree,  when  issuing  from  its 
veins 

A  mortal  juice ;  thus  with  malignant 
stains, 

Hoarse  sounds  his  voice,  while  stagnant 
on  his  lips 

Hang  the  dark  foam  which  deadliest  ve¬ 
nom  dips. 

When  his  blood-darting  eye  beheld  mt. 
near,  -  - 

He  roar’d  indignant,  and  I  launch’d  my 
spear.  • 

1  thought,  O  king !  emitting  from  his 
frame. 

Around  there  issued  pestilential  flame. 

A* 
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As  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer’s 
stream 

Nature  was  hush’d ;  I  heard  no  distant 
theme. 

Like  a  black  cloud  his  dreadful  foam 
arose,' 

The  wide  earth  trembled  while  his  nos¬ 
tril  blows: 

The  world  all  shook,  as  when  the  dread¬ 
ful  roars 

Of  seas  contending  rush  on  China’s  shores. 
I  raised  my  voice,  and  with  a  lion’s  sound. 
As  suitia  warrior, dared  him  to  the  ground. 
Steel  pointed  arrows  from  my  bow  1  drew, 
Aim’d  the  unerring  shaft,  it  swiftly  flew, 
Tearing  his  hair,  and  passing  through  hi3 
throat, 

Lodg’d  in  his  brain,  and  life  seem’d  all 
afloat ;  \ 

Another  follows,  wheft  his  venom’d 
tongue, 

Foaming  with  blood  and  deadliest  poi¬ 
son  hung ; 

Another  piercing  through  his  throat, 
once  more, 

Laid  him  in  anguish,  weltering  in  his 
.gore; 

He  writhed  his  body,  when  I  raised  my 
steel, 

Spurr’d  pay  fierce  coarser — Heaven  ap¬ 
plauds  my  zeal, 

The  cow-grav’d  swprd  impels  the  mortal 
blow, 

Like  falling  mountains  fell  the  serpent 
foe  ; 

His  elephantine  head  now  shatter'd  lies, 
Rapid  the  poison  flows,  the  monster  dies; 
Such  streams  of  venom  all  the  earth  defile. 
Vast  as  the  flowing  of  the  rapid  Nile. 
Crowds  came  to  bless  me,  and  the  joyful 
throng 

Hail’d  me,  in  grateful  triumph,  ‘  Sam  the 
Strong.’ 

Champion. 

“  The  kin#  errant?  his  consent  to 
Sam’s  petition,  and  Zal  returns  up¬ 
on  the  wings  of  impatient  love  to  his 
beloved  Roodavu.  Their  nuptials 
are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour.  Roodavu  becomes  preg¬ 
nant,  and  is  delivered  of  Roosturn, 
as  Semele  was  of  Bacchus.  She  is 
relieved,  however,  by  the  Seemoorgh, 
whose  assistance  allev  iates  the  pain  of 
the  operation. 

“  The  whole  of  this  beautiful  epi¬ 
sode  of  Zal  and  Roodavu  is  related 


with  uncommon  animation  and  ten¬ 
derness  ;  and  is  supported  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  spirit  which  is  quite  unusual 
with  Persian  poets.  The  loves  of 
Sheeren,  of  Lylee,  or  of  Zuleekha, 
fall  infinitely  below  the  passion  of 
Roodavu  for  Zal.  Their  passion, 
instead  of  making  them  speak  in  na- 
tund  and  unaffected  language,  makes 
them  reveal  their  love  in  a  torrent 
of  quibbles,  of  puns,  and  of  Eas¬ 
tern  conceits.  Ibis  is  a  fault  w'iiich 
cannot  be  alleged  against  Ferdousee; 
but  which  may  be  brought  against 
Nizamee,  Jamee,  or  Hatif,  in  al¬ 
most  every  line  of  their  Musnuwees. 
They  have  borrowed  from  his  inven¬ 
tion,  but  have  either  neglected  or 
despised  his  simplicity  :  and  have 
concealed  the  delicacy  of  his  senti¬ 
ments  under  a  mass  of  absurd  me¬ 
taphors  and  incongruous  similes.— 
The  generality  of  Persians,  how¬ 
ever,  would  probably  prefer  Niza¬ 
mee  or  Jamee  to  Ferdousee  ;  and  in 
India  I  have  no  doubt  to  whom  the 
preference  would  be  given. 

u  Munokhchere,  alter  a  reign  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  abdi¬ 
cates  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son 
Nodoorz,  and  predicts  the  events  of 
his  reign.  These  are  fulfilled.  Af- 
rasiab  invades  Persia,  makes  a  pri¬ 
soner  of  Nodoorz,  and,  in  revenge 
for  the  defeat  which  was  given  Iris 
army  by  Zal,  destroys  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  monarch.  Afrasiab  reigns  in 
Persia ;  Zal  and  Roosturn  maintain 
themselves  in  C  a  bool  :  the  latter, 
after  a  variety  of  adventures,  disco¬ 
vers  Ky  Kobad  near  the  mountain  of 
El  boor  z. 

<f  They  engage  Afrasiab’s  army; 
and  Roosturn  signalizes  himself  by 
making  a  prisoner  of  Afrasiab,  who, 
however,  unfortunately  escapes. — 
The  Turks  are  driven  across  the 
Qxus  with  the  loss  of  1 60,000 men. 
Afrasiab  gives  a  recital  tp  his  father, 
Pishung,  of  the  ill  success  of  hi* 

arms, 
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arms,  and  generally  acknowledges 
Roostum’s  vast  superiority.  A  peace 
is,  in  consequence  of  these  victo¬ 
ries,  concluded  between  the  two 
-states, 

cc  Ky  Kobad  reigns  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ky  Kaoos,  a  weak  and 
foolish  prince.  He  attempts,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  his  nobles,  the 
conquest  of  Mazendaran,  and  is  de¬ 
feated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  de¬ 
mons  of  that  country. 

Roostum -undertakes  to  release 
the  king  from  confinement.  His 
journey  is  marked  by  seven  adven¬ 
tures,  called  the  seven  stages,  which 
fall  infinitely  below  the  labours  of 
of  Hercules.  Indeed  his  famous 
horse  Rukhsh  deserves  almost  as 
much  credit  as  his  master.  Roos- 
tum  at  length  defeats  all  his  ene¬ 
mies,  relieves  Ky  Kaoos,  and  re¬ 
stores  his  sight  in  a  miraculous  man¬ 
ner.  The  king’s  misfortunes  fail  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  his  conduct : 
he  involves  his  country  once  more  in 
the  greatest  distress,  and  is  again  re¬ 
leased  by  Roostum. 

<c  Roostum  after  this  visits  the 
prince  of  Sumancan,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  falls  in  love  with  the  hero,  and 
whom  he  marries.  He  returns,  af¬ 
ter  a  short  stay,  into  Persia ;  and  his 
wife  is  delivered  of  Sohrab,  who 
proves  himself  worthy  of  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  parent.  When  he  ar¬ 
rives  at  manhood,  he  attacks  Hujeer, 
a  servant  of  the  Persian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  seizes  upon  his  person. 
Goord  Afreed,  a  female  Amazon,  en¬ 
deavours  to  rescue  him,  engages 
Sohrab,  who,  after  a  sharp  conflict, 
makes  her  his  prisoner,  and  disco¬ 
vers  that  she  is  a  woman.  Like  a 
second  Tancred,  he  falls  in  love 
with  this’new  Clorinda,  and  releases 
her. 

Ky  Kaoos  sends  for  Roostum 
(who  was  ignorant  of  his  having  a 


son)  who  makes  some  delay  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  king’s  order  ;  which  so  in¬ 
censes  Ky  Kaoos,  that  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  commands  him  to  be  seized 
and  confined.  Roostum  enraged  at  ; 
the  king’s  folly  and  ingratitude  re¬ 
turns  to  Cabool  ;  and  Ky  Kaoos  is 
now  obliged  to  descend  to  entrea¬ 
ties  and  prayers  to  soften  his  anger. 
The  army  at  length  marches,  and 
Roostum  advances  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy. 

<r<r  Sohrab,  dreading  lest  he  should  : 
engage  his  father,  endeavours  to 
discover  from  his  prisoner,  Hujeer, 
the  marks  that  would  denote  Roos¬ 
tum.  A  description  of  the  Persian 
army  is  now  artfully  introduced  ; 
and  Hujeer,  to  deceive  Sohrab,  calls 
Roostum  a  chief  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  Ky  Kaoos  from  China.  An 
engagement  ensues  between  the  two 
armies,  and  Sohrab  is  opposed  to 
Roostum.  They  fight,  without  gain¬ 
ing  any  advantage,  until  they  are 
both  exhausted,  and  mutually  agree 
to  defer  their  combat  till  the  next 
morning.  Sohrab  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  he  is  engaging  Roos¬ 
tum,  but  Js  deceived  even  by  Roos¬ 
tum  himself. 

“  Sohrab  engages  Roostum  the 
following  morning,  and  hurls  him 
to  the  ground.  As  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to.  make  away  with  his  antago¬ 
nist,  Roostum  informs  him  that  it 
was  unusual  for  a  chieftain  in  Persia 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fall.— — 
Sohrab  with  undaunted  valour,  gives 
Roostum  his  life,  who  retires,  bruis¬ 
ed  and  defeated  from  the  field. — 
They  part  and  Sohrab  breaks  in 
upon  the  Persian  line,  where  he  is 
encountered  by  Roostum.  Their 
combat  is  related  with  much  spirit : 

“  Sohrab  rushes  on  like  a  furious 
elephant,  wielding  his  bright  scimi¬ 
tar  ;  or,  as  a  wild  boar,  or  a  roaring 
lion,  destroying  whole  ranks  with 
his  fatal  noose.  When  Roostum  be¬ 
held 
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*ekl  him,  he  trembled  at  his  former 
prowess.  When  Sohrab  beheld  him 
returned  to  the  field,  his  heart  beat 
with  the  high  blood  of  youth.  He 
cried  out,  *  Just  escaped  from  the 
paws  ot  the  lion  !  do  you  oppose 
him  again  ?  why  did  you  not  seek 
another  quarter  V  They  alighted 
from  their  horses  3.  the  fatal  period 
approached.  They  began  to  wrestle, 
and  seized  each  other  by  the  waist 3 
but  wax  or  the  hard  stone,  yields 
equally  in  the  hand  of  fate.  They 
contended  from  morning  till  mid¬ 
day  5  fortune  seemed  to  have  de¬ 
serted  Sohrab;  Roostum,  raging 
with  vexation,  seized  him  by  the  two 
shoulders,  and  bent  him  to  the 
ground.  Fortune  now  lowered,  and 
strength  deserted  Sohrab.  Roostum, 
like  a  lion,  struck  him  to  the  ground, 
but  did  not  expect  to  secure  him ; 
he  instantly  drew  out  bis  poignard, 
and  buried  it  in  the  breast  of  the 
ifon-hearted  warrior  .T 

“  The  unfortunate  Roostum  dis¬ 
covers  too  late  that  he  has  slain  his 
own  son  :  he  bitterly  Laments  an  in¬ 
voluntary  crime  3  but  appears  to. de¬ 
rive  some  satisfaction  that  it  was  his 
own  offspring  who  contended  with 
him  with  so  much  hardihood.  A 
peace  is  immediately  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states,  and  Roostum 
departs  for  Zabooi.  He  is  met  by 
Zal  and  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
who  feelingly  regret  the  fate  of  his 
gallant  son. 

Ferdousee  does  not  present  the 
character  of’his  hero  in  tiie  most 
amiable  light.  He  first  denies  his 
name ;  and,  when  he  was  defeated, 
takes  advantage  of  his  son's  unsus¬ 
picious  valour.  The  hero  was  van¬ 
quished,  and  begged  his  life,  and 
then  seized  an  occasion  to  destroy 
an  enemy,  who  was  at  least  entitled 
to  the  indulgence  he  had  shewn. 

“  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
jftoosturp  should  deny  his  name  3 
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upon  ever y  other  occasion  he  is  for¬ 
ward  in  divulging  it.  The  full- 
grown  hero  might  be  indignant  at 
his  prowess  being  foiled  by  a  boy, 
and  unwilling  to  natter  his  rival  with 
the  merit  of  resisting  the  champion 
of  Persia.  The  custom  of  refrain¬ 
ing  from  taking  advantage  of  a  first 
victory,  might  be  conformable  to 
the  manners  of  Persia ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  incumbent  on  Sohrab 
to  admit  an  observance  which  ex¬ 
posed  his  life  to  a  second  hazard.— 
if  accident  decided  victory  upon  one 
occasion,  it  might  do  so  upon  ano¬ 
ther  3  and  it  seems  absurd  to  forego 
an  advantage  which  either  conduct  or 
fortune  had  placed  in  our  hands.  But 
Roostum  never  observed  the  same 
clemency  towards  a  vanquished  ene¬ 
my;  he  only  inculcated  it  when  he 
fell  beneath  superior  prowess.  Fer¬ 
dousee  exalts  the  character  of  Soh- 
rah,  but  depreciates  that  of  Roos¬ 
tum;  the  one  appears  to  have  been 
brave  and  generous,  the  other  wily 
and  subtle. 

The  story  of  Seeavush,  and  his 
step-mother,  Soodavu,  follows  the 
episode.  She  falls  in  love  with  See¬ 
avush  3  and  her  advances  being  re¬ 
jected,  accuses  him,  like  another 
Phaedra,  of  attempting  to  violate  her 
chastity.  But  neither  Ferdousee, 
nor  Jamee,  in  his  Yoosoof  and  Zu- 
leekha,  have  observed  much  delicacy 
of  their  females  ;  they  feel  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  divulging  their  love,  but 
avow  it  with  an  effrontery  which 
would  have  disgusted  persons  of  less 
fastidious  or  colder  feelings  than  ei¬ 
ther  Seeavush  or  Joseph.  Ky  Kaoos 
acquits  his  son  3  but  he  is  still  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  malice  of  Soodavu, 
and  is  at  length  obliged  to  establish 
his  innocence  by  the  fiery  ordeal. 

“  Afrasiab  breaks  the  peace;  and 
Seevush  seizes  the  occasion  to  re¬ 
quest  permission  to  join  the  army. 
The  Persians  are  successful,  and 

fhe 
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the  Turks  are  obliged  to  purchase 
a  peace  by  the  cession  of  Soghd,  Sa- 
marcand,  and  Bokara.  Afrasiab  de¬ 
livers  up  hostages  3  and  Seeavush 
writes  to  his  father,  informing  him 
of  the  terms  of  the  pacification.  Ky 
Kaoos,  old  and  uxorious,  refuses  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  Seeavush,  incensed 
at  his  father’s  folly  and  imprudence, 
resolves  upon  retiring  to  Afrasiab, 
and  acquaints  Ky  Kaoos  with  the 
reasons  for  this  determination.  See¬ 
avush  is  received  in  the  most  hand¬ 
some  manner  by  Afrasiab,  who  gives 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage 3  but, 
after  some  time,  listens  to  the  insi¬ 
nuations  of  Kershooz,  and  at  length 
murders  his  unfortunate  visitor.  The 
metamorphosis  of  Seeavush  into  an 
herb,  or  of  Furhad  into  an  orange- 
tree,  are  much  inferior  to  aiiy  of 
Ovid’s. 

Peeran,  whose  daughter  was  also 
married  to  Seeavush,  intercedes  for 
the  pardon  of  Zeringeez,  the  wife 
of  Seeavush,  and  the  daughter  of 
Afrasiab.  Her  pardon  is  granted  3 
and  she  is  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
Peeran,  where  she  is  safely  delivered 
of  Ky  Khoosro.  Ky  Kaoos  repents 
too  late  of  his  folly,  and  now  deter¬ 
mines  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
son.  An  army  penetrates  into  Turk¬ 
estan  under  the  command  of  Roos- 
tum,  who  slays  in  single  combat 
Peel  Ism,  the  champion  of  the  Turks, 
and  wounds  Afrasiab.  Afrasiab 
flies,  and  Roostum  rules  over  Turk¬ 
estan  seven  years.  At  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  his  brother,  Zuwaru,  he  de¬ 
solates  the  whole  country,  and  then 
returns  into  Persia. 

“  Geo  is  warned  in  a  dream,  of  his 
being  the  person  destined  to  disco¬ 
ver  Ky  Khoosroo.  He  commences 
his  journey,  and,  after  seven  years, 
succeeds  in  discovering  the  object  of 
his  search.  He  accompanies  him 
into  Persia.  Ky  Khoosroo  is  pro¬ 


claimed  king  by  his  grandfather  at 
Persepolis,  and  all  the  nobles,  ex¬ 
cepting  Toos,  promise  him  obedi¬ 
ence.  Ky  Khoosroo  marches  against 
him,  and  they  are  mutually  recon¬ 
ciled. 

“  Ky  Kaoos  urges  Ky  Khoosroo 
to  revenge  his  father’s  murder. — 
Toos  is  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  is  opposed  by  Fu- 
rood,  the  brother  of  Ky  Khoosroo, 
who  is  slain  by  Peezhun.  The  Per¬ 
sians  are  entirely  discomfited,  and 
are  obliged  to  retire  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  Toos  and  Godoorz 
meet  with  the  fate  of  unfortunate 
generals  3  they  are  both  confined, 
but  are  released  at  the  intercession 
of  Roostum. 

(<  Roostum  joins  the  army,  and 
success  always  accompanies  him. — » 
He  endeavours  to  effect  an  accom¬ 
modation,  but  the  presumption  of 
Peeran  defeats  the  moderation  of  his 
views.  The  engagement  between 
Roostum  and  Polawund  is  related 
with  much  spirit  ;  and  I  might  give 
it  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  Fer- 
dousee’s  descriptive  powers,  bad  I 
not  already  made  too  many  quota¬ 
tions.  Roostum’s  adventures  with 
the  Deo  Ukwan  succeed  this  con¬ 
flict  3  he  is  made  prisoner,  is  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  providentially  es¬ 
capes. 

“  The  progress  of  the  war  is  sus¬ 
pended  to  relate  the  adventures  of 
Peezhun  and  Godoorz.  They  are 
sent  by  the  king  against  some  wild 
boars  who  destroyed  the  surrounding 
country,  Goorgeen,  filled  with  en¬ 
vy  against  Peezhun,  proposes  that  he 
should  visit  one  of  Afrasiab’s  hunt¬ 
ing  seats  where  his  daughter  re¬ 
sided,  and  excites  him  to  it  by  a 
beautiful  description  of  the-  luxuries 
and  delights  of  the  place.  Peezhun 
follows  this  advice,  and  falls  in  love 
with  Afrasiab’s  daughter  j  she  re¬ 
turns 
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turns  it,  and  conceals  him  in  her 
private  apartments,  where  he  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  Kioshooz. 

“  It  may  be  worth  while  to  com¬ 
pare  this  scene  of  a  warrior,  sunk 
into  the  softest  luxury,  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  scene  in  Tasso,  between  Ri-. 
naldo  and  Armida.  It  is  probable 
that  Ferdousee  passed  it  over  in 
haste ;  yet  we  must  regret  that  a 
poet,  who  is"'  Usually  too  minute, 
should  have  hurried  over  a  scene 
which  admitted  ot  the  highest  em¬ 
bellishment  : 

‘  He  approached  with  hasty  steps 
the  house  where  the  stranger  was 
concealed.  When  he  beheld  Peez- 
hun,  his  indignant  blood  flowed 
quickly  through  his  veins.  Fie  saw 
three  hundred  female  servants  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  harp,  singing,  or  drink¬ 
ing  the  purest  wine.  Peezhun  was 
seated  in  the  midst  ot  them,  and  his 
lips  seemed  moist  with  wine.  When 
Peezhun  beheld  him  at  a  distance, 
he  trembled  at  his  approaching  fate, 
he  felt  the  utmost  vexation  at  his 
helpless  situation/ 

“  How  greatly  superior  is  the  de¬ 
scription  in  Tasso  ; 


*  There  sat  Armida  on  a  flowery  bed, 

Her  wanton  lap  sustain  d  the  hero  s 
head : 

Her  op’ning  veil  her  ev’ry  bosom 
show’d, 

Loose  to  the  fanning  breeze  her  tresses 


A  langour  seem’d  diffus’d  o  er  all  her 

frame,  _  , 

And  every  feature  glow’d  with  am  rous 

flame. 

The  pearlymoistureon  her  beauteous  face 
Improv'd  the  blush,  and  heighten  d  ev  i  y 
grace ; 

Her  wand’ring  eyes  confess  d  a  pleasing 

fire,  f 

And  shot  the  trembling  beams  ot  sou 


desire* 

>v  fondly  hanging  o’er,  with  head  de¬ 
clin'd,  .  , 

se  to  his  face  her  lovely  cheek:  she 


join’d  ; 


While  o’er  her  charms  he  taught  his  looks 
to  rove, 

And  drank,  with  eager  thirst,  new 
draughts  of  love. 

Now  bending  down  enraptur’d,  as  he  lies. 
She  kiss’d  his  vermil  lips  aud  swimming 
eyes ; 

Till  from  his  inmost  heart  he  heav’d  a. 
sigh, 

As  if  to  her’s  the  parting  soul  would  fly. 
All  this,  See.  Se c.’ 

Hoole’s  Tasso,  b.  14,  p.  126. 

Goargeen,  upon  his  return  to 
court,  is  suspected  of  having  behav¬ 
ed  treacherously  towards  Peezhun. 
Roostum  disguised  as  a  merchant, 
sets  out  in  search  of  him  ;  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  Afrasiab’s  daughter,  learns 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  Roos¬ 
tum,  after  vanquishing  the  son  of 
Ukwan  Deo,  releases  his  captim 
friend. 

“  The  thread  of  the  war  is  again, 
resumed,  and  an  account  is  given  of 
the  defeat,  in  single  combat,  of  the 
twelve  champions  of  Tooran.-  It 
ends  with  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Peeran,  who  dies  like  a  braye  and 
honourable  warrior.  In  some  parts 
it  resembles  the  fall  of  Hector  or  of 
Turnus ;  but  Peeran  refuses  to.pur- 
chase  his  life  with  disgrace  : 

‘  The  commanders  of  the  two 
armies  approached  each  other  in  the 
bloody  field.  .  They  measure  an 
equal  distance  from  the  ’two  armies  ; 
their  hearts  rage  with  mutual,  anger.  - 
They  attack  each  other  with  tire 
sword,  the  poignard,  and  the  noose. 
Clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  innume¬ 
rable  cavalry,  obscure  the  sky.  The 
will  of  heaven  now  manifested  it¬ 
self;  misfortune  attended  upon  the 
Tooran  army.  The  battle  proves-, 
unfavourable  to  the  lurks ;  Fortune 
shines  propitiously  on  the  arms  of 
Persia.  When  fate  lowers,  whence 
are  we  to  expect  assistance  ?  Peeran 
beheld  the  approaching  disasters, 
and  recognized  the  will  of  heaven  * 
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but  he  persevered  undaunted,  and 
combated  against  fortune.  They 
both  resort  to  the  bow  :  their  arrows 
fly  as  thick  as  leaves,  driven  by  the 
autumnal  blast,  fall  from  the  bend¬ 
ing  tree.  Godoorz  chooses  an  ar¬ 
row  which  would  pierce  the  hardest 
iron  :  he  drew  it  with  an  unerring 
aim  ;  the  arrow  flew,  and  pierced 
the  breast-plate  of  the  horse ;  he 
staggered,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Peeran  fell  under  his  charger,  and 
his  arm  was  broken  by  the  fall.  He 
rose  y  fate  now  hovered  near  him  ; 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  the 
will  of  Providence.  He  fled,  be¬ 
fore  Godoorz  towards  a  hill,  but 
with  difficulty  and  with  pain.  He 
reaches  the  hill,  and  trusts  that  Go¬ 
doorz  will  relinquish  the  pursuit. — 
Godoorz  beheld  him,  and  laments 
his  fallen  state.  He  saw  that  For¬ 
tune  was  to  all  equally  faithless :  per¬ 
petually  on  the  watch  to  do  harm. 
He  cried  out !  O  illustrious  chief ! 
why  do  you  fly  on  foot  ?  Do  you  fly 
from  me  as  the  game  of  the  forest  ? 
Where  is  your  army,  O  commander 
of  nobles  ?  No  one  comes  to  your 
assistance,  n  see  not  a  friend  near 
you.  What  has  become  of  your 
strength  and  bravery  ;  your  weapons, 
your  glory,  and  great  gifts  ?  Yon 
were  the  support  of  Afrasiab,  but 
the  son  of  his  glory  declines.  For¬ 
tune  has  turned  from  you,  do  not 
expect  assistance.  Beg  for  quarter, 
and  allow  me  to  carry  you  before 
my  king.  He  will  receive  you  gra¬ 
ciously  ‘y  for,  like  me,  you  are  old, 
and  your  hair  is  silver.  Peeran 
broke  out.  Do  not  expect  it;  do 
not  suppose  that  3  will  exchange  my 
character  for  so  much  infamy.  Do 
yon  conceive  I  could  live,  and  be 
esteemed  a  coward  ?  I  was  born  to 
die,  and  it  is  given  you  to  destroy 
me.  Every  one  tells  me,  that  how¬ 
ever  rich  or  happy,  we  still  must  die. 
We  cannot  escape  death;  but  l  shall 


not  be  accounted  criminal  for  being 
mortal.  Godoorz  makes  a  circuit  of 
the  hill,  but  he  returns  faint  and 
disappointed.  He  dismounts  and 
grasps  his  shield.  He  climbs  the 
hill,  pondering  on  the  will  of  Hea¬ 
ven.  He  ascends  the  hill  with  a 
quick  pace,  advancing  the  shield  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  shaking  his  spear.— 
Peeran  beholds  him  at  a  distance, 
and  springs  from  his  stony  seat.  As 
he  approached,  he  throws  his  poig- 
nard,  which  wounds  the  venerable 
chief.  Godoorz,  pained  by  his 
wound,  gives  way  to  his  bursting 
rage.  He  launches  his  spear,  which 
penetrates  the  armour  of  Peeran.  It 
preserves  its  course,  and  fixes  itself 
in  his  liver.  Peeran  utters  a  groan  ; 
his  sight  becomes  obscure ;  the 
blood  gushes  from  his  mouth,  and 
his  soul  issues  out  at  the  same 
.time.’ 

“  Ferdousee  now^ commences  upon 
the  war  between  Ky  Khoosroo  and 
Afrasiab.  It  has  been  usual  to  sup¬ 
pose  Ky  Khoosroo,  the  Cyrus  of  the 
Greeks ;  not  on  account  of  any  great 
similarity  between  the  two  charac¬ 
ters,  but  because  they  are  said  to 
have  lived  about  the  same  time.  I 
reserve  my  remarks  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  future  opportunity.  I  shall 
only  now  observe,  that  the  first  time 
wre  find  Khoosroo  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  his  force  is  composed  of  levies 
from  Bagdad,  Arabia  Felix,  and 
Ardbeel ;  and  that  instead  of  wag¬ 
ing  war  in  Irak  Arabee,  he  carries 
his  arms  across  the  Arnu,  or  Oxus, 
into  Turkestan,  or  independent  Tar¬ 
tary. 

Ky  Khoosroo,  finding  that  the 
enemy  was  nearly  subdued,  resolves 
upon  enjoying  the  fame  of  van¬ 
quishing  a  prostrate  rival.  He  ad¬ 
vances  towards  Tooran,  and  Afrasiab 
prepares  to  oppose  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus.  He  crosses  this  river, 
penetrates  into  Turkestan,,  and  ob- 
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liges  Afrasiab  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
rejects  all  terms  of  accommodation, 
slays  Shydu,  the  son  of  Afrasiab,  in 
single  combat,  and  defeats  the  Turks 
in  a  general  engagement.  Afrasiab 
flies, and  Ky  Khoosroo  pursues  him. 
Another  action  is  fought,  which 
proves  equally  fatal  to  the  Turks  ; 
and  Afrasiab  makes  another  effort  to 
procure  peace.  He  offers  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  by  the  cession  of  Cheen  and 
Maclieen 3  butKy  Khoosroo  persists 
In  the  savage  pleasure  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  his  revenge.  The  fort  of  Gung 
is  taken  by  assault.  Afrasaib  makes 
his  escape,  and  continues  to  make 
many  gallant  efforts  to  harass  the 
enemy’s  army.  He,  at  length  meets 
with  a  complete  overthrow,  and  is 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  ca¬ 
vern  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  is  discovered,  and  brought  before 
Ky  Khoosroo.  Ky  Khoosroo  insults 
the  captive  monarch  with  a  mockery 
of  his  own  justice,  and  gives  a  me¬ 
morable  example  of  it,  by  murder¬ 
ing  the  helpless  king  with  his  own 
hand.  The  king  might  affect  to  re¬ 
concile  the  savage  barbarity  of  his 
conducl,  by  the  duty  which  was 
imposed  upon  him,  of  destroying 
his  father’s  murderer.  Afrasiab  was 
his  grandfather  3  and  (although  led 
away  by  Kurshpoz),  had  behaved  to 
Seeavush  in  a  hospitable  and  princely 
manner. 

“  Ky  Khoosroo  confers  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tooran  upon  Jiboorn, 
tire  son  of  Afrasiab 3  and  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years,  retires  from  the 
government  and  dies.  Zal  and  Ilpos- 
tum  still  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Persian  arms  3  Godoorz,  Toos,  and 
Pqreeboor?  and  Geo,  unfortunately 
perish  in  the  snow. 

“  I  plight  be  excused  noticing  any 
other  part  of  the  Shall  Namu,  as,  if 
it  be  considered  an  epic  poem,  if 
pnust  be  supposed  to  end  upon  the 
destruction  of  Afrasiab  3  but  I  ^aii- 
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not  persuade  myself  to  leave  the 
reader  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of 
Roostum.  After  the  death  of  Ky 
Khoosroo,  lie  continues  in  the  great¬ 
est  favour  with  KisbtaSp,  and  de¬ 
stroys  Isfundeear,  the  son  of  this 
prince,  who  had  rebelled  against  his 
father.  This  story  is  related  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  spirit  :  but  I 
have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of 
my  design,  and  must  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  Roostum  is  driven  to 
the  greatest  extremity,  and  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of 
the  Seemoorgh.  She  furnishes  him. 
with  one  of  her  feathers,  which  ho 
fixes  upon  one  of  his  arrows,  and 
discharges  it  against  Isfundeear. 
The  arrow  pieces  through  both  his 
eyes.  x  This  is  the  last  memorable 
action  of  this  celebrated  warrior. 
His  brother,  Shughad,  conspires 
against  him  3  and  contrives  that  he 
shall  fall  into  a  pit  which  he  had 
purposely  tiffed  with  spears,  and  ' 
other  sharp  pointed  weapons.  He 
fails  by  the  hand  of  Roostum  3  but 
Roostum  also  becomes  the  victim  of 
his  treachery. 

fir  It  would  require  an  elaborate 
work  to  give  a  just  criticism  of  the 
Shah  Namu  3  my  aim  is  but  a  faint 
sketch.  The  poetry  of  the  Shah 
Namu  is  undoubtedly  original ;  no 
other  Persian  poet  (as  far  as  I  know) 
has  attempted  this  species  of  com¬ 
position.  The  Shah  Namu  jls  more 
remarkable  for  its  strength  than  ite 
sweetness  3  although  it  is  in  many 
parts  as  harmonious  as  the  versifica¬ 
tion  pf  Jamee.  In  a  work  of  such 
great  length,  there  Will  doubtless  be 
a  number  of  faulty  lines,  many  of 
them  evidently  composed  for  the 
sake  of  the  verse.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  poet  is  tedious  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  particularly  in  his  account 
of  the  discovery  of  Ky  Khoosroo. 
He  is  often  too  minute  5  and,  by 
making  description  particular,  makes 
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it  ridiculous.  An  example  of  this 
may  be  given  in  his  description 
of  the  son  of  Ukwan  Deo  j  which, 
instead  df  expressing  his  immense 
size  by  some  bold  figure,  gives  us  his 
exact  measure  : 

£  He  was  one  hundred  yards  high  and 
twenty  broad.’* 

“  Notwithstanding  this  enormous 
height,  Roostum  contrives  (we  do 
not  learn  how)  to  cut  of  his  head 
with  a  stroke  of  his  scimitar. 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  Ferdousee 
intends  to  inculcate  any  peculiar 
precept  of  morality  ;  he  seldom, 
however,  omits  an  opportunity  of 
making  many  moral  reflections  on 
the  instability  of  life,  and  of  human 
enjoyments  : 

*  As  the*  bright  sun  around  his  orbit 
moves, 

And  the  pale  moon  within  her  orbit 
roves. 

So  life  goes  on ;  then  mourn  not  tran¬ 
sient  fijfcte, 

Five  hundred  years  this  monarch  rul’d  in 
state,  '  i 

Yet  death  his  glory  clos’d  :  though  high 
in  power. 

Though  fortune  smil’d  ©n  each  propiti¬ 
ous  hour, 

He  died  like  thee.  Let  not  ambition  fire, 
Nor  the  vain  trappings  of  the  world  de- 
■'  sire. 

Ah !  let  not  grief,  my  son,  disturb  your 
breast, 

Short  is  our  period,  ne’er  completely 
blessed  ! 

Feranuk  could  not  know  a  future  king, 

A  future  hero  from  her  loins  would 
spring.  Champion. 

€<  If  I  behold  the  mirror  of  the  world, 

Its  wiles,  its  baubles,  playings,  are  un- 
furl’d; 

And  does  desire  of  life  the  soul  per¬ 
vade  ? 


Think  that  death  soon  will  lead  thee  to 
the  shade. 

All  the  world  gives,  how  soon  she  takes 
away ! 

For  one  short  hour  she  beams  with  tran¬ 
sient  ray. 

Though  coral  form’d  thy  doors,  of  what 
avail  ? 

All  fall  alike  in  death’s  surrounding  pale. 
Though  poor,  though  humble,  though  a 
mighty  king, 

Death  makes  you  equal  in  his  equal  wing 
Here  ioy  and  sorrow  in  oblivion  sleep, 
Ambition  glows  not !  grief  forgets  to 
weep ! 

Champion. 

t(  The  poets  who  have  succeeded 
Ferdousee  have  borrowed  largely 
of  him  ;  but  the  pure  fountain  of 
the  Shah  Namu  has  been  strangely 
defiled  :  nor  have  his  own  waters 
escaped  from  pollution.  Two  or 
three  Shah  Namus  are  at  least  re¬ 
quisite  to  be  able  to  read  his  works 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  The  works  of  Ferdousee, 
if  not  snatched  from  their  approach¬ 
ing  fate,  will  be  rendered  useless  by 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  his  tran¬ 
scribers.  Ferdousee  informs  us,  that 
the  Shah  Namu  contains  60,000 
couplets  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  be  a  copy  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  either  more  or  less  than  this 
number  of  verses.  Ferdousee  wras 
praised,  and  patronised  by  princes 
but  their  protection  could  only  se¬ 
cure  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Mahmood  ;  it  remains  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  to  rescue  him  from  the 
hands  of  barbarous  Katibs,  and,  by 
printing  an  accurate  copy  of  his 
work,  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the 
sublimest  Persian  poet. 
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On  Pulpit  Eloquence. 

(From  Dr.  Hill’s  Account  of  the  Live  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Blair, 


A  FTER  viewing  the  senate, 
itL  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit,  as 
fields  for  the  display  of  eloquence, 
and  marking  the  difficulties  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each,  it  may  be  proper  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  standard  for  judging  of  the 
preacher’s  merit,  when  called  to 
practise  his  art.  There  are  certain 
great  rules  in  composition,  by  which 
discourses  of  every  kind  are  regu¬ 
lated,  and  which  those  distinguished 
for  rhetorical  talents  never  neglect. 
There  are  others  which,  when  duly 
observed,  constitute  more  imme¬ 
diately  the  beauty  of  sermons,  and 
which  lead  to  eminence  in  that  very 
delicate  species  of  writing.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  preacher  must  feel  precisely 
the  nature  of  the  duty  required  of 
him.  This  duty,  if  properly  ap¬ 
prehended,  will  be  understood  to  be 
both  arduous  and  interesting.  It 
supposes  the  person  undertaking  it 
to  combat  propensities  not  easily 
resisted,  and  to  mortify  the  pride  of 
man,  by  holding  out  to  him  a  just, 
though  an  humbling  picture.  He 
who  flatters  the  prejudices,  or  exte¬ 
nuates  the  vices  of  his  audience,  is 

traitor  to  the  cause  which  he  es¬ 
pouses.  Though  the  avowed  friend 
of  virtue,  he  is  its  secret  enemy  ; 
and  he  seeks  the  favour  of  others, 
at  the  expence  of  every  thing  valu¬ 
able  to  himself. 

<f  But  it  is  the  business  of  the 
preacher,  not  only  to  deter  others 
from  the  commission  of  what  is  evil, 
but  also  to  persuade  them  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  what  is  good.  With  a  view  to 
impress  his  doctrines  upon  their 
hearts,  he  must  appeal  to  their  under¬ 
standings.  Genuine  eloquence  jhews 


itself  by  operating  upon  each,  and 
renders  both  subservient  to  one  . com¬ 
mon  end.  It  gives  permanence  to 
the  emotion,  that  would  be  otherwise 
transient,  and  energy  to  the  convic¬ 
tion,  that  must  stimulate  an  agent  by 
influencing  his  will. 

“  In  order  to  produce  an  effect  scr 
difficult  and  momentous,  every  part 
of  a  sermon  must  be  composed  with 
care.  Though  a  man  of  genius 
shews  himself  even  in  a  production 
that  is  hasty,  yet  he  wounds  the 
discerning  critic,  who  catches  the 
least  defect,  and  perceives  its  cause. 
His  audience  is  often  blamed,  when 
the  fault  is  not  theirs.  Had  the 
rules  of  his  art  been  observed,  he 
might  have  summoned  the  attention 
which  they  would  have  been  willing 
to  yield.  He  might  have  done  so, 
indeed,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
unconscious,  and  exhibited  a  species 
of  skill  the  more  meritorious,  that  it 
was  un perceived.. 

**  The  ability  of  the  preacher  is 
perhaps  never  put  to  a  severer  test, 
than  when  he  begins  to  address  his 
audience.  Every  ear  he  finds  then 
open,  and  every  mind  unoccupied. 
He  has  to  court  the  attention  of  his. 
hearers,  without  seeming  to  obtrude 
himself  upon  it.  He  must  appear 
the  friend  of  those  whom  he  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  less  anxious  to  exhibit 
skill  in  his  art,  than  to  promote  their 
interest.  His  subject  must  be  held 
forth  as  important,  and  such,  at  the 
same  time,  as  may  be  easily  and 
shortly  discussed.  The  docility  of 
his  hearers  must  be  secured  by  the 
removal  of  every  prepossession 
against  the  point  which  he  means  to 

establish. 
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establish.  His  manner  ought  to  be 
calm  and  dispassionate.  Far  from 
striking  a  note  at  the  outset  which 
he  cannot  afterwards  reach,  he  must 
conceal  and  keep  in  reserve  those 
powers,  by  which  he  is  to  animate 
his  audience.  In  the  introductions 
of  Demosthenes,  the  orator  almost 
forgets  himself,  and  presses  forward 
to  the  business  with  an  ardour,  which 
he  seems  often  unable  to  check. 

(C  In  the  division  of  his  discourse, 
the  preacher  gives  a  specimen  of  his 
talents  as  a  logician.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  must  be  so  conducted,  that  no¬ 
thing  essential  is  omitted,  and  no¬ 
thing  superfluous  introduced.  Each 
part,  of  course,  stands  clear  of  the 
rest,  however  nearly  allied  to  them. 
The  subject  must  be  exhausted  by 
the  parts,  into  which  it  is  divided  ; 
and  all  the  points  of  consequence 
should  appear  to  have  been  at  once 
in  the  speaker’s  eye.  The  simplest 
of  these  should  take  place  of  those 
that  are  complex ;  so  that,  by  the 
regularity  of  their  arrangement,  the 
whole  becomes  luminous,  A  divi¬ 
sion  thus  conducted  pleases  the  dis¬ 
cerning,  and  arrests  their  notice.  It 
is  the  surest  means  also  of  informing 
the  ignorant,  who  suffer  from  the 
confusion  of  superficial  instructors. 
It  rest  ;s  on  those  first  principles  of 
reasoning  which  all  inherit  from  na- 
ture,  though  they  are  improved  by 
few. 

“  When  the  preacher  is  called  to 
relate,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  his 
narration  should  be  distinct  and  con¬ 
cise.  Men  would  withhold  their 
attention  from  what  his  dulness  em¬ 
barrasses,  and  would  grudge  also  to 
have  it  needlessly  prolonged.  The 
same  rules,  which  are  Ins  guides 
when  he  relates,  should  be  so  like¬ 
wise  when  he  explains.  His  style 
should  be  simple  and  correct,  and 
Toidol  any  ornament  that  might  di~ 
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vert  the  hearer’s  attention.  T Ire 
doctrine  of  his  text  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated,  and  the  slightest  boun¬ 
dary  marked  by  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  that  of  other  teits,  though 
nearly  allied  to  it. 

“  Each  of  the  parts  of  a  sermon 
thus  treated  holds  a  distinct  place, 
and  presents  itself  in  a  train  that 
cannot  be  altered.  Rhetoricians  talk 
also  of  the  argumentative  and  the 
pathetic  parts.  These,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  rather  to  be  qualities  diffusing 
themselves  over  the  whole,  than  the 
separate  constituents  of  a  discourse. 
From  no  one  part  of  it  can  argument 
be  banished  ;  and  an  orator  may  see 
reason  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  his  . 
audience  at  very  different  times. — 
Informing  and  arranging  his  argu¬ 
ments  the  preacher  gives  as  clear 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  as  in  dividing  his  discourse. 
Those  drawn  from  topics  essential¬ 
ly  distinct,  should  not  be  blend¬ 
ed  5  and  those  that  are  similar, 
should  not  be  set  asunder.  .  By  pre¬ 
serving  uniformity  in  this  respect, 
confusion  is  avoided.  Whatever 
embarrasses  the  bearer,  diminishes 
the  speaker’s  power  :  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  impression  is  enfeebled,  when 
the  means,  intended  to  excite  it,  are 
not  duly  distinguished. 

In  the  arrangement  of  argu¬ 
ments,  too,  much  art  may  be  dis-  9 
played.  There  are  times  when  the 
most  powerful  should  take  the  lead, 
and  the  least  so  should  follow. — 
There  are  others,  when  this  order 
should  be  reversed,  and  when  the 
speaker  should  seem  to  abandon 
every  preliminary  argument,  and 
rest  upon  the  last.  Above  all  things, 
he  should  beware  of  multiplying 
them  needlessly.  By  thus  seeming 
to  distrust  his  cause,  he  makes  others 
do  go  ;  and  vain  v/ould  be  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  balance,  by  the  number  of 

his 
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his  arguments,  any  deficiency  in  their 
strength, 

“  In  the  due  management  of  the 
pathetic  part  "of  a  discourse,  more 
talent  is  requisite  than  in  that  of  the 
argumentative.  To  excel  in  the 
former,  delicate  sensibility  must  be 
united  with  a  sound  understand¬ 
ing.  This  sensibility  must  be 
under  the  controul  of  reason,  and 
must  display  itself  only  in  its  proper 
place.  An  injudicious  attempt  to 
rouse  the  feelings  of  an  audience, 
disgusts  the  discerning,  and  produces 
on  the  simple  no  permanent  effect. 
If  the  audience  anticipates  the  speak¬ 
er’s  intention  to  move  them,  they 
are  instantly  set  upon  their  guard. 
Afraid  of  becoming  the  dupes,  they 
become  the  critics,  of  his  eloquence. 
They  will  yield  to  an  indirect,  when 
they  would  re6istanystudiedattempt  j 
and  they  will  behold  with  coldness 
that  false  animation  in  the  speaker, 
in  which  they  cannot  participate. 

<(  As  much  art  is  requisite  to  raise 
such  high  emotions,  so  no  less  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  preserve  them  in  their  na¬ 
tive  vigour.  The  style  of  a  pathetic 
orator  will  exhibit  an  artless  simpli¬ 
city.  He  will  feel  too  strongly  the 
animated  conception  which  he  ex¬ 
cites  in  others,  to  chace  those  re¬ 
semblances  which  present  them¬ 
selves  to  his  fancy  when  cool.  He 
will  sacrifice  every  tiling  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  then  before  him,  which  is  to 
touch  the  heart.  A  false  ornament 
he  will  feel  to  be  a  studied  defor¬ 
mity,  and  he  will  keep  the  emotion, 
which  he  has  had  the  art  to  excite, 
in  the  channel  in  which  he  wishes 
it  to  run.  He,  who  attempts  to  be 
pathetic  long,  can  never  be  so  at  all. 
A  real  orator  allows  the  feelings  of 
his  audience  to  unbend,  before  they 
are  strained.  Heleaves  thetoneof  pas¬ 
sion  gradually,  and  cautiously  avoids 
the  dangers  of  too  hasty  a  descent. 
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*c  When  the  preacher  comes  to 
his  peroration,  he  must  be  careful 
to  maintain  the  ground  that  he  has 
acquired.  He  must  neither  end 
abruptly,  nor  try  the  patience  of  his 
hearers,  by  dwelling  upon  matter 
that  is  trivial,  or  foreign.  Every 
conviction  produced  upon  their  un¬ 
derstandings,  he  must  fortify,  by 
rousing  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 
He  must  retire  from  the  pulpit  with 
a  good  grace,  leaving  on  the  mind* 
of  his  audience  an  impression,  that 
in  his  reasoning  there  was  no  so¬ 
phistry,  and  that  the  sole  object 
of  his  exertion  was  to  persuade  them 
to  what  is  good. 

“  From  the  general  difficulties, 
then,  that  attends  the  eloquence 
which  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and  the 
art  that  is  necessary  for  composing  a 
single  discourse,  it  must  - be  no  easy 
matter  to  earn  the  reputation  of  a 
distinguished  preacher.  He,  who 
stands  high  in  this  department  of 
letters,  must  have  suffered  and  done 
much.  If  we  examine  a  few  of  Dr. 
Blair’s  sermons  by  the  rules  which 
we  have  attempted  to  establish,  we 
shall  be  the  more  disposed,  perhaps, 
to  admire  what  they  present  as  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  to  forgive  what  may 
seem  to  deserve  censure,. 

“  In  the  ninth  sermon  of  the  third 
volume,  he  discourses  upon  idle¬ 
ness,  and  views  this  habit  in  a  light, 
in  which  it  is  not  commonly  consi¬ 
dered,  as  a  violation  of  religious  du¬ 
ty.  His  text  is  in  Matthew,  xx.  f>. 
and  the  words  are,  *  Why  stand  ycal 
here  all  the  day  .idle  ?’ 

The  view  taken  by  Dr.  Blair  of 
his  subject  in  this  sermon  is  simple 
and  natural.  He  proposes  to  prove, 
and  does  so  incontrovertibly,  that 
the  idle  man  fails  in  duty  to  God, to 
the  world,  and  to  himself.  Nothing 
extraneous  appears  in  the  discourse  ; 
and  though  the  train  of  ideas  is  con¬ 
ducted 
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.ducted  with  philosophical  precision, 
this  seems  to  be  done  without  ef¬ 
fort. 

“  Father  Bourdaloue,  in  the  sixth 
sermon  of  his  seventh  volume,  dis¬ 
courses  upon  idleness  also  from  the 
same  same  text :  — Pourquoi  de- 
meurez  voits  ici  tout  lejour  sans  rien 
faire  ?'  The  French  preacher  views 
his  subject  in  a  light  different  from 
Dr.  Blair’s,  and  much  less  consist¬ 
ent  with  logical  rule.  He  consi¬ 
ders  mankind  as  doomed  to  labour, 
in  consequence  of  the  curse  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  Adam:  so  that  one 
text  in  scripture  is  made  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
which  another  holds  out  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  The  wealth  of  his 
hearers,  he  tell  them,  does  not  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  the  obligation  to  la¬ 
bour  : — f  Parceque  tons  les  liens 
du  monde  ne  peuvent  nous  soustraire 
d  la  malediction  du  peche  ;  — par¬ 
ceque  Dieu  en  vous  donnant  ces  liens 
n  a  jamais  eu  intention  de  deroger 
d  ses  droits : — car  l' obligation  du  tra¬ 
vail  et  la .  necessity  de  la  mort  tien - 
nent  le  meme  rang  dans  les  divins 
decrets .’ 

“  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  la¬ 
bour  entailed  upon  the  human  race 
is  at  all  connected  with  that  active 
exertion  which  by  implication,  is 
recommended  in  the  text.  The  for¬ 
mer  suggests  punishment  from  the 
severity  of  the  toil  denounced  against 
him,  who,  for  his  trangression,  was 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  eat  his 
bread.  Betvyeen  zeal  in  business, 
and  the  mean  indulgence  of  the 
sluggard,  there  is  a  wdde  interval  j 
and  as  the  one  suggests  the  fulfil¬ 
ment,  so  does  the  other  suggest  the 
violation  of  duty. 

“  when  the  learned  father  comes 
to  what  he  calls  his  second  point,  he 
treats  his  subject  with  high  ability. 
He  had  proved,  that  man  might  fail  in 
the  duty  said  to  be  imposed  upon 


him  as  a  sinner,  and  he  goes  on  to 
prove,  that  he  might  fail  in  that 
which  is  attached  to  his  particular 
situation  in  the  world.  In  this  last 
view  of  the  subject,  the  two  preach¬ 
ers  coincide.  The  leading  ideas 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  both,  and 
they  are  expressed  writh  equal  ele¬ 
gance  and  ease.  By  motion  and  ex¬ 
ertion,  says  Dr.  Blair,  the  system  of 
being  is  preserved  in  vigour.  By  its 
different  parts  always  acting  in  sub¬ 
ordination  one  to  another,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  whole  is  carried  on.. 
The  heavenly  bodies  perpetually  re¬ 
volve.  Day  and  night  incessantly 
repeat  their  appointed  course. — 
‘  Ainsi says  the  father,  f  voyons 
nous  les  cieux  et  les  astres ,  qui  sont 
sur  nos  t6tes  dans  un  mouvement  per- 
petuel  sans  s'arreter  une  fois,  et  sans 
cesser  de  repandre  leurs  influences? 

“  In  the  following  passage,  both 
preachers  seem  to  have  laid  hold  of 
the  same  idea,  and  to  present  it  in  ex¬ 
pressions  of  nearly  the  same  import. 
It  holds  so  natural  a  place  in  each  of 
the  sermons,  that  it  may  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  both  •,  so  that  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  cannot  certainly 
be  brought  home  upon  the  latest  of 
the  two  writers.  ‘  The  order  and 
happiness  of  the  world,’  says  Dr. 
Blair,  ‘  cannot  be  maintained  with¬ 
out  a  perpetual  circulation  of  active 
duties  and  offices,  which  men  are  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  perform  in  their  turn.  Su¬ 
periors  are  no  more  independent  of 
their  inferiors,  than  these  inferiors 
are  of  them.  It  is  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed,  that  industry  and  diligence 
are  duties  required  of  the  poor  alone,- 
and  that  riches  confer  the  privilege 
of  being  idle.  This  is  so  far  from 
being  justified  by  reason,  how  often 
soever  it  may  obtain  in  fact,  that  the 
higher  one  is  raised  in  the  world, 
his  obligation  to  become  useful  is 
proportionably  increased.  The  claims 
upon  him  from  various  quarters  mul- 
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'triply.  The  sphere  of  his  active  du¬ 
ties  widens  on  every  hand,’— -f  Je 
pretends ,’  says  the  French  preacher, 
1  qiC  a  mesure  qu’une  condition  est 
plus  elevde,  elle  est  plus  sujette  d  ces 
devoirs  quon  ne  peut  accomplir  sans 
line  action  assidue  et  constante ;  et 
c'est  ici  qu'ilfaut  encore  une  fois  que 
vous  detrompiez  des  fausses  idees  que 
vous  vous  avez  des  choses  ct  d'une 
erreur  pernicieuse  on  le  monde  vous  a 
peutetrej usques  d  present  entretenus. 
Car  la  grande  erreur  du  monde  est  cle 
croireque  l' elevation,  le  rang,  la  di~ 
gnite  sont  autant  des  droits  acquis 
pour  le  repos,  et  pour  la  douceur  de 
la  vie.  Mais  lafoi  nous  dit  tout  le 
contraire ,  et  la  raison  est,  que  plus 
nine, condition  est  elevee,  plus  elle  a  de 
I grandes  obligations  d  rempltr.' 

“  Bourdaloue,  with  the  happiest 
effect,  introduces  the  consequences 
of  occasional  idleness  upon  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  characters  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  bids  his  hearers  be¬ 
ware  of  the  rock  upon  which  they 
, split  — ‘  Nous  ne  sommes  ni  plus 
saints  que  David,  ni  plus  ■  eclair es 
que  Salomon,  ni  plus  forts  que  Sam¬ 
son,  et  pourvivre  dans  laretraite  nous 
n'avons  pas  moins  d  craindre  les  de- 
i  sordres  de  I'oisivite.' 

“  The  general  execution  bf  both 
sermons  discovers  great  merit  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  composed 
them.  In  consequence  of  the  learned 
father  considering  labour,  in  the  first 
part  of  his. discourse,  as  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin,  he  deprived  himself  ot 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  precept 
in  his  text,  as  agreeable  to  the  ac- 
i  tive  dispositions  ot  man.  it  was  un* 
i  possible  for  the  preacher  to  regard 
t  the,  same  exertion  both  as  a  penance 
and  a  pleasure.  Dr.  Blair,  again, 
by  a  more  just  and  a  fortunate  \  iew 
of  his  subject,  has  employed  the  ar¬ 
gument  from  which  Bourdaloue  pre¬ 
cludes  himself,  with  the  happiest 
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effect.  He  proves,  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  the  sluggard  is  his  own 
enemy,  and  that  he  generates  and 
feeds  the  disease  under  which  he 
pines.  *  Rest,’  says  he,  f  is  agreed- 
able  *  but  it  is  only  from  preceding 
labours,  that  rest  acquires  its  true 
relish.  When  the  mind  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  continued  inaction,  all 
its  powers  decay.  It  soon  languishes 
and  sickens ;  and  the  pleasures-, 
which  it  proposed  to  obtain  from  rest, 
end  in  tediousness  and  insipidity.’ 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  ser¬ 
mons  that  Dr.  Blair  ever  composed, 
is  the  fifth  in  the  first  volume.  The 
subject  of  it  is  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  text  is  taken  from  John, 
xvii.  1*  f  Jesus  lift  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven*  and  said,  Father,  the  hour 
is  come.’  The  object  of  the  preacher 
is  to  state  those  great  events  which 
were  about  to  take  place  during  an 
hour,  the  most  critical  which  the 
world  has  seen,  since  hours  began  to 
be  numbered.  In  the  subject  there 
is  a  native  dignity,  of  which  he  was 
aware,  and  determined  to  avail  him¬ 
self.  For  doing  so,  no  pompous  or 
intricate  method  is  ad  opted  by  him. 
He  states  six  points  of  view  in  which 
this  hour  was  interesting  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race ;  and  each  of  these  is  kept 
distinct,  and  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated. 

“  Father  Massillon*  in  the  ninth 
sermon  of  his  sixth  volume,  dis¬ 
courses  upon  the  same  subject  from 
a  different  text.  His  is  taken  from 
John,  ix.  30.  and.  the  words  are, 

‘  Tout  est  accompli.'  This  con¬ 
summation  is  viewed  in  three  lights  ; 
as  that  of  justice  upon  the  part  of 
the  Father  5  and  of  malice  upon  that 
of  men}  and  of  love  upon  that  of 
Christ.  Though  the 'method  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  two  preachers  is  differ¬ 
ent,  yet  each  is  excellent.  In  that 
-of  both  there  is  a  precision  which 
Q  exhausts 
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exhausts  the  subject,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  permits  nothing  ex¬ 
traneous  to  mingle  with  it.  In  the 
pathetic  parts  of  the  discourses,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  preach¬ 
ers  shines  most.  Those  flashes  of 
imagination,  which  serve  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  subject,  are  in  both  frequent 
and  vivid.  No  attempt  is  ever  made 
to  embellish,  that  does  not  succeed  j 
and  though  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  ornament  rests  are  some¬ 
times  different,  they  are  judiciously 
chosen. 

‘  The  magnanimity  of  the  dying 
Saviour  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
powers  of  the  preachers  are  success¬ 
fully  turned.  Every  attempt  of  his 
enemies  to  degrade,  served  only  to 
ennoble  his  character :  and  the 
greatness  of  the  sufferer  was  made 
manifest  in  the  greatness  of  his  suf¬ 
ferings.  f  The  court  of  Herod,’ 
says  Dr.  Blair,  *  the  judgment  hall 
of  Pilate,  the  hill  of  Calvary,  were 
so  many  theatres  prepared  for  his 
displaying  all  the  virtues  of  a  con¬ 
stant  and  a  patient  mind.  When 
led  forth  to  suffer,  the  first  voice 
which  we  hear  from  him  is  a  gene¬ 
rous  lamentation  over  the  fate  of  his 
unfortunate,  though  guilty,  coun¬ 
try  :  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  wre  behold  him  in  possession 
of  the  same  gentle  and  benevolent 
spirit.  He  betrayed  no  symptom  of 
a  weak  or  a  vulgar,  of  a  discom¬ 
posed  or  an  impatient  mind.  With 
all  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  he 
conferred  pardon  on  a  penitent  fel¬ 
low  sufferer.  With  a  greatness  of 
mind  beyond  example,  he  spent  his 
last  moments  in  apologies  and  pray¬ 
ers  for  those  who  were  shedding  his 
blood.’ 

f  En  effet,’  says  Father  Massillon, 
e  on  salt  assez  que  I'attente  d'un  tour - 
ment,  qu'on  voit  present  et  inevitable , 
est  toujours  plus  eruelle  que  le  tour - 
ment  meme;  et  qu'on'  meurt  d'une. 


maniere  mille  fois  plus  doulourev.se 
par  la  crainte,  que  par  la  douleur. 
Or ,  la  justice  du  Pere  presente  dis- 
tinctement  d  Vamedu  Sauveur  tout  V 
appareil  dela  croix;  la  nuitdu  Pre~ 
toire ;  les  cr<%chats,  les  soufflets,  les 
fouets,  les  derisions,  le  bois  fatal  ; 
ces  images  ajfreuses  la  crucijient  par 
avance. — Snr  le  Ca.lv air e,  toute.  la 
nature  en  desordre  s' interessera  pour 
lui :  ses  ennemis  memes  le  reconnoi - 
trout  pour  Fils  de  Dieu  :  ici ,  il  souf- 
f re.  dans  les  tenebres  et  dans  le  si- 
lence ;  et  scs  plus  chers  disciples  l’ 
a,bandonnent 

‘  f  Passages  that  are  equally  pathe¬ 
tic  are  so  extremely  numerous  in 
the  two  sermons,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  transcribe  them.  The  ser¬ 
mons  resemble  each  other  in  the 
glow  and  general  spirit  with  which 
they  are  written,  but  not  in  their 
particular  parts.While  the  powers  of 
the  twro  preachers  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  ability  with  which  each  has 
acquitted  himself  upon  the  same 
subject,  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr. 
Blair  has  borrowed  an  idea  from  his 
predecessor.  The  animation  with 
which  he  has  composed  this  sermon 
comes  nearer  that  of  French  ser¬ 
mons  in  general ;  but  when  he 
chuses  to  rise  above  his  ordinary  le¬ 
vel,  he  needs  no  foreign  aid  to  sup¬ 
port  him.  Full  of  his  subject,  he 
seems  to  have  had  abundance  of  mat¬ 
ter  suggested  by  his  own  invention. 
Every  striking  circumstance  is  col¬ 
lected  to  heighten  the  splendour  of 
the  description,  and  to  support  the 
intrinsic  dignity  of  his  theme.  The 
unaffected  ardour  of  the  speaker  does 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  and 
pursuing  the  clearest  method.  In  the 
method  itself  there  are  no  signs  of 
labour  ;  and  its  adoption  seems  na¬ 
tural  to  those  who  would  themselves 
have  been  incapable  of  forming  it. 
As  the  best  possible  arrangement  is 
laid  hold  of  without  effort,  much 
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art  is  successfully  expended  in  con¬ 
cealing  the  art  that  is  actually  em¬ 
ployed. 

In  the  third  sermon  of  the 
third  volume.  Dr.  Blair  treats  of  the 
proper  improvement  of  time.  His 
text  is  taken  from  Genesis,  xlvih  8. 
f  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob, 
how  old  art  thou  ?’  He  considers 
this  question  as  suggesting  to  every 
person,  to  whom  it  may  be  put, 
three  different  portions  of  his  life, 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture.  He  proposes  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  we  ought  to  be 
affected,  by  attending  to  each  of 
these  periods ;  and,  with  his  usual 
judgment,  arranges  his  observations 
with  such  correctness,  as  to  carry 
his  reader  constantly  alongwith  him. 

*  The  first  observation,  under  the 
first  head,  is  so  exceedingly  obvious, 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
necessaiy  to  make  it.  ‘  According 
to  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
in  the  journey  of  life,  the  field  which 
past  years  present  to  our  review  will 
be  more  or  less  extensive.’  The 
justice  of  this  remark  is  seen  intui¬ 
tively,  like  that  of  an  axiom.  It 
must  strike  every  body  to  be  true 
that  can  think  at  all,  yet  nothing  can 
be  founded  upon  it  as  a  first  prin¬ 
ciple  in  science.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that,  in  this  part  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  any  remark  drops  from  the 
preacher  that  is  striking  or  uncom¬ 
mon.  No  thought  seems  to  have 
been  borrov/ed  5  but  few,  if  any, 
carry  the  character  of  vigour  and 
originality. 

<<r  The  following  use  of  the  word 
significant  does  not  appear  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  pure.  ‘  We  smile  at  our  for¬ 
mer  violence,  and  wonder  liow  such 
things  could  have  ever  appeared  so 
significant  and  great.’  The  term 
denotes,  properly  the  power  of  sug¬ 
gesting,  or  betokening,  something 
not  expressed,  and  is,  of  course,  in¬ 


applicable  to  those  things  said  to  be 
the  subject  of  wonder.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  teils  us,  that  the  compounded 
word  insignificant  docs  not,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  denote  unimpor - 
tant ,  though  good  authorities  seem 
to  sanction  this  use  of  it.  He  de¬ 
clares  the  simple  term,  in  a  contrary 
acceptation,  to  be  a  low  word,  ancL 
does  not  produce  one  instance  with 
a  view  to  support  it. 

“  Father  Massillon  has  a  sermon, 
in  his  sixth  volume,  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  Matthew,  vii.  33. 
f  Je  s a  is  encore  avec  vous  un  peu  de 
temps .’  The  method  adopted  by 
the  two  preachers  is  different  5  though 
in  the  second  head  of  the  two  ser¬ 
mons,  there  is  a  considerable  simila¬ 
rity  in  the  sentiment.  Both  con¬ 
demn  that  restless  bustle  in  which 
most  men  spend  their  lives,  and  re¬ 
commend  the  exclusion  of  those  su¬ 
perfluous  avocations  which  consume 
it  unprofitably.  The  business  of  a 
Christian  is  held  forth  to  be,  not  that 
of  filling  up  every  moment  with  use¬ 
less  engagements,  but  of  regulating 
the  distribution  of  time  as  reason 
and  religion  direct.  A  wise  man,  it 
is  said  by  both,  while  he  neglects 
none  of  his  duties,  tries  to  ascertain 
which  are  the  most  important,  and 
to  those  in  particular  he  bends  his 
attention.  By  performing  every  of¬ 
fice  of  life  in  its  due  place  and  sea¬ 
son,  he  suffers  no  portion  of  time  to 
escape  without  profit.  By  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  to  which  he  rigidly 
adheres,  he  multiplies  his  days  by 
living  much  in  little  time. 

f<  Nothing  appears  in  this  part  of 
Dr.  Blair’s  sermon  which  Massillon 
had  not  said  before  him  ;  and  in  the 
execution  throughout,  it  should 
seem  the  French  preacher  has  rather 
the  advantage. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  ser¬ 
mons  that  Dr,  Blair  ever  composed, 
is  the  fourth  in  the  first  volume. — * 
Q  2  is 
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His  text  is  in  First  Corinthians,  xiii. 
12.  f  For  now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly.’  His  object  is  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  divine  wisdom  and' goodness, 
in  giving  us  but  an  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  future  state.  The  nature 
of  the  subject  evidently,  requires  a 
greater  reach  of  thought,  than  most 
writers  of  sermons  are  capable  of  5 
and  few  men,  in  any  department  of 
literature,  perhaps,  could  unite  the 
depth  which  is  necessary  for  inves¬ 
tigating  on'  abstruse  points  with  the 
elegance  of  expression  which  shone 
forth  in  this  preacher. 

•  “  The  introduction  is  composed 
•yvith  such  art,  as  just  to  unfold  the 
matter  to  be  traced,  without  antici¬ 
pating  what  might  be  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  argument  when  begun. — 
The  preacher  commences  his  inquiry 
with  a  becoming  solemnity,  and 
seems  aware  of  the  difficulties  be¬ 
fore  him.  He,,  in  his  own  language, 
attempts  humbly  to  trace  the  rea¬ 
sons  why,  though  permitted  to  know 
somewhat  of  the  eternal  world,  we 
are  permitted  to  know  only  in  part  • 
and  his  purpose  is  announced  with 
sufficient  clearness,  without  adopt¬ 
ing  any  method,  or  regular  division 
into  heads. 

“  Although  the  obscurity  in  which 
we  are  involved,  as  to  the  future 
state  of  man,  bears  a  strict  analogy 
to  what  prevails  in  other  parts  of  re¬ 
ligion,  both  natural  anti  revealed, 
yet  upon  this  analogy  no  argument 
is  founded.  The  sceptic  is  called 
upon  to  correct  what  he  feels  amiss, 
and  to  state  the  precise  measure  of 
information  that  would  remove  his 
Complaints.  Upon  a  fuller  display 
of  the  celestial  happiness  than  that 
given  us  in  the  gospel,  it  is  argued, 
that  the  powers  of  man,  as  an  active 
being,  would  cease  to  be  exercised. 
Earthly  concerns  would  not  then 
engage  his  attention.  No  object 
would  kindle  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,  or  urge  the  hand  of  industry. 


Man  would  sojourn  upon  the  earth 
like  a  melancholy  exile,  and  lan¬ 
guish  in  a  situation,  in  which  the 
objects  around  him  are  viewed  with 
indifference,  and  deemed  unworthy 
of  his  notice. 

Such  a  change  as  the  sceptic  is 
supposed  to  desire,  is,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  s^ke,  allowed  to  take  place. 
The  immediate  consequence  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  man,  with  the  scene  in 
which  he  is  to  act  his  part,  would  be 
changed.  The  conflict  between 
faith  and  sense,  between  conscience 
and  desire,  between  present  plea¬ 
sure  and  future  good,  would  cease. 
Were  there  no  difficulties  to  sur¬ 
mount,  it  is  shewn,  there  could  be 
no  progress  towards  perfection. — 
Human  life  would  be  110  longer  that 
state  of  discipline  which  is  to  me¬ 
liorate  the  character  of  man,  and  to 
fit  him  to  become  an  inhabitant  of 
heAven.  The  presumptuous  wish  of 
the  sceptic,  if  gratified,  only  changes, 
without  improving,  the  purposes  of 
his  Creator.  He  proves  involunta¬ 
rily  the  wisdom  of  Gody  who  made 
the  world,  and  the  folly  of  that 
man  who  vainly  attempts  to  amend 
it.  As  much  light,,  it  is  said,  is  let 
in  upon  us,  as  our  unripened  powers 
can  bear.  It  is  enough  to  stimulate 
our  desire  of  a  state  that  is  better, 
and  not  so  much  as  to>  make  us  ne¬ 
glect  the  concerns  of  that  which  is- 
present.  Supposed  blemishes,  then, 
in  our  moral  constitution,  are  real 
perfections  ;  and  the  defects  com¬ 
plained  of  in '  the  works  of  God, 
arise  from  a  disease  in  the  eye  that 
beholds  them. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  subtle  discussion  more  correctly 
stated,  or  more  logically  carried  on. 
The  composition  is  as  elegant  as  the 
subject  will  bear.  Still,  however, 
the  great  beauty  of  the  sermon  lies 
in  the  argumentative,  which  is  the 
predominant  part  of  it.  Even  if  the 
attempt  had  been  feeble,  yet  having 
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lor  its  object  to  justify  the  decree  of 
Providence,  it  would  have  been 
worthy  of  him  who  makes  it.  The 
uncommon  ability  displayed,  adds 
infinitely  to  its  merit  ;  and  ev.ery 
reader  must  be  pleased  to  see  such 
-talents  as  the  Almighty  seldom  be¬ 
stows,  vindicating  his  ways  against 
the  cavils  of  those,  by  whom  they 
are  blamed,  because  they  are  not 
understood. 

ft  There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  Dr. 
Blair’s  sermons  which  is  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  manner  of  preach¬ 
ing,  than  that  upon  gentleness.  For 
writing  on  such  a  subject,  indeed,  he 
was  particularly  fitted.  Possessing 
in  an  uncommon  degree  that  gen¬ 
tleness  which  he  delineates,  he  had 
only  to  look  into  his  own  mind,  and 
to  give  a  transcript  of  what  he  saw 
there.  The  sermon  is  the  sixth  in 
the  first  volume,  and  the  words  of 
the  text  are  from  James  iii.  1 7. 
‘  The  vrisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
gentle.’ 

“  In  the  introduction  the  preacher 
does  nothing  more  than  state  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  and  the 
reasons  by  which  he  was  led  to  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  his 
hearers.  The  virtue  of  gentleness, 
he  tells  us,  does  not  hold  its  due 
place  in  the  estimation  of  men. 
Though  one  which,  as  Christians, 
we  are  bound  to  cultivate,  yet  it  is 
degraded  by  many  into  a  mere  ex¬ 
ternal  accomplishment,  and  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  mask  for  covering  what  is 
offensive  in  manners.  With  a  view 
to  correct  such  false  notions.  Dr. 
Blair  proposes  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  v  irtue,  and  offers  some  argu¬ 
ments  to  recommend,  and  some  di¬ 
rections  to  facilitate,  the  practice 
of  it. 

“  The  virtue  of  gentleness  is  de¬ 
fined  with  uncommon  precision.  It 
is  distinguished  from  that  passive 
lameness,  and  unlimited  complais- 
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anee,  which  form  the  character  of 
a  sycophant,  and  which  are  destruc¬ 
tive  of  every  thing  like  steadiness  of 
principle.  It  is  described  as  that 
branch  of  charity  which  makes  us 
unwilling  to  give  pain  to  any  of  our 
brethren.  There  is  no  particular 
period  at  which  its  exercise  is  more 
proper  than  another.  It  should  dif¬ 
fuse  itself  habitually  over  our  whole 
behaviour,  and  regulate  both  our 
speech  and  our  actions. 

“  After  separating  gentleness  from 
that  meanness  of  spirit  which  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  man,  Dr.  Blair  distin¬ 
guishes  it  from  that  artifical  courtesy 
which  is  learned  in  the  school  of 
the  world.  As  this  last  has  not  its 
seat  in  the  heart,  it  can  never  render 
external  manners  pleasing.  It  is 
the  snare  employed  by  the  artful, 
when  they  mean  to  entrap  the  un¬ 
wary,  and  the  cloak  of  the  unfeeling, 
when  they  would  disguise  their  in¬ 
trigues  against  the  innocent  and  un¬ 
suspicious.  True  gentleness,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  be  a  native 
feeling,  heightened  and  improved 
by  principle.  It  is  as  unwilling  to 
inflict,  as  it  is  ready  to  heal,  a  wound. 
While  it  seeks  to  please,  it  is  un¬ 
willing  to  dazzle,  and  conceals  every 
ground  of  superiority  which  might 
be  oppressive  to  those  beneath  it. 

The  practice  of  gentleness  is  re¬ 
commended,  from  considering  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  God.  That 
greatness,  which  is  conspicuous  in 
his  works,  is  softened  by  the  view 
which  he  has  given  of  himself  in  his 
word.  In  the  character  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  no  point  is  so  prominent  as 
his  gentleness  and  condescension. 
I11  his  access,  he  was  easy  ;  in  hi& 
manners,  simple  ;  in  his  answers, 
mild.  Do  we  pretend  respect  for 
his  religion,  while  we  indulge  that 
harshness  and  severity  which  are  so 
contradictory  to  its  genius  ?  If  so, 
we  may  retain  the  Christian  name, 

but 
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but  we  have  abandoned  the  Christian 
character. 

“  The  practice  of  gentleness  is  re¬ 
commended,  also,  from  considering 
the  relation  we  bear  to  one  another. 
As  society  is  essential  to  human  hap¬ 
piness,  gentleness  is  the  duty  which 
man  owes  to  man.  The  contemp¬ 
tuous  and  hard-hearted  revolt  against 
their  own  nature,  by  foolishly  re¬ 
fusing  to  others  those  attentions 
which  they  may  be  obliged  to  solicit 
in  their  turn.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  in¬ 
tercourse  of  life  that  *  gentleness 
shews  itself.  Great  situations  call 
for  great  virtues ;  but  the  virtue  re¬ 
commended  is  formed  and  support¬ 
ed,  not  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by 
■daily  exertions. 

„  <f  Last  of  ail,  the  practice  of  gen¬ 
tleness  is  recommended  from  the 
consideration  of  our  own  interest. 
It  is  the  quality  which  makes  a  man 
rise  in  the  world  without  struggle, 
and  flourish  without  envy.  One 
of  this  description  enjoys  a  tranquil¬ 
lity  that  is  never  disturbed.  View¬ 
ing  with  indulgence  the  omissions 
of  the  careless,  the  follies  of  the  im¬ 
prudent,  and  the  levity  of  the  fickle, 
he  retreats  as  into  the  calmness  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  allows  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  life  to  hold  its  course. 

The  practice  of  gentleness  is 
facilitated,  by  examining  our  own 
character,  and  learning  what  indul¬ 
gence  we  may  need.  How  can  we 
entreat  that  forbearance  from  heaven 
which  we  deny  one  another  ?  Gan 
we  look  for  clemency  from  our 
judge,  when  we  refuse  it  to  our  bre¬ 
thren  ?  We  are  to  reflect,  too,  on 
the  trivial  nature  of  those  objects, 
which  often  excite  contention.  When 
the  cause  of  animosity  is  gone,  its 
effects  often  remain  -}  and  had  vio¬ 
lence  been  restrained  for  a  moment, 
these  effects  had  never  existed.  We 
are,  above  all  things,  to  regard  this 
world  as  but  a  state  of  passage,  and 


keep  at  a  due  distance  from  those 
grating  objects  which  every  where 
surround  us.  Our  minds  will  then 
become  calm  and  sedate,  and  we 
shall  treat  with  the  mildness  of  a 
superior  nature,  what  in  little  minds 
would  call  forth  the  bitterness  of 
passion. 

ff  As  the  sentiment  is  more  than 
ordinarily  correct  in  this  sermon, 
so  is  the  language.  Both  flow  with 
uncommon  ease,  and  mark  strongly 
the  author's  distinguished  talents 
for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  last  head  be 
says,  ‘  We  are  rigorous  to  offences, 
and  unfeeling  to  distress.’  The  pu¬ 
rity  of  tire  expression,  f  rigorous  to 
offences/  may  be  doubted.  The 
term  offenders  seems  the  proper  cor¬ 
relative  to  rigorous.  The  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  antithesis,  besides,  might 
have  been  equally  well  preserved  by 
opposing  the  paVticiple  distressed  to 
the  adjective  unfeeling,  and  the 
whole  would  have  stood  thus  :(We 
are  rigorous  to  offenders,  and  un¬ 
feeling  to  the  distressed.’ 

“  Under  the  same  head  there  is  a 
simile,  in  which  the  resemblance 
seems  to  be  rather  far  pursued. — 
f  Easily,  and  from  the  smallest 
chink,  the  bitter  waters  of  strife  are 
let  forth  :  but  with  difficulty  is 

their  course  restrained:  and  when 

/ 

once  they  begin  to  flow,  they  never 
fail  to  poison  his  cup,  who  was  the 
first  to  give  them  passage.’  The 
purpose  of  the  comparison  appears 
to  be  served  by  the  two  first  clauses 
of  this  sentence,  in  which  the  waters 
are  said  to  be  obeying  their  natural 
law.  In  the  third,  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  is  introduced,  and,  by  a  motion 
in  these  waters  not  easily  understood, 
they  are  conceived  to  punish  the 
person  said  to  have  first  given  them 
passage,  and  to  be  then  doomed  to 
drink  them. 

4i  Though  some  objection  may 

be 
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be  brought  to  this  figure,  yet  others 
in  the  sermon  will  bear  the  closest 
examination.  The  condition  of  the 
earth,  if  gentleness  were  banished 
from  it,  is  beautifully  described  : — • 

*  The  solitude  of  the  desert  were 
preferable  to  it.  The  conflict  of 
jarring  elements  in  chaos  ;  the  cave, 
where  subterraneous  winds  contend 
and  roar ;  the  den,  where  serpents 
hiss,  and  beasts  of  the  forest  howl, 
would  be  the  only  proper  represen¬ 
tations  of  such  assemblies  of  men.’ 

“  When  the  preacher  is  talking 
of  the  habitual  influence  of  gentle¬ 
ness,  he  with  great  vigour  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  imagination,  tells  us,  ‘  That 
its  exertions  must  not  be  like  the 
blaze  of  the  comet,  but  regular  in 
its  returns,  like  the  light  of  day  ; 
not  like  the  aromatic  gale,  which 
sometimes  feasts  the  sense,  but  like 
the  ordinary  breeze,  which  fans  the 
air,  and  renders  it  healthful.’  The 
beauty  of  these  comparisons  must 
strike  every  reader.  A  squeamish 
critic  may  perhaps  find  fault  with 
the  expression,  *  fins  the  air.*  As 
the  air  is  the  fanning  substance,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  operate 
upon  itself.  That  which  receives 
and  resists  the  agitation,  however 
gentle,  must  be  understood  to  be 
grosser  than  the  fluid  which  under¬ 
goes  it.  Take,  this  sermon  upon 
the  whole,  however,  and  it  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
in  its  way,  and  as  one  ot  the  best 
that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  its 
elegant  author. 

“  The  twelfth  sermon  of  the  fifth 
volume  was  the  last  Dr.  Blair  com¬ 
posed  for  publication,  though  nbt 
the  last  in  the  volume  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Nothing,  either  in 
the  sentiment  or  composition,  be¬ 
trays  any  failure  in  his  powers.  The 
same  virtuous  sensibility  and  dis¬ 
cernment  of  the  human  character, 
which  marked  his  early,  marks  also 


his  advanced  years.  He  retained  to 
the  last  the  art  of  instructing,  and 
even  reproving,  the  thoughtless,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  convincing 
them  that  he  was  really  their  friend. 

“  The  sermon  to  which  we  now 
refer  has  its  text  in  Proverbs  xiv.  13. 
f  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sor¬ 
rowful  ;  and  the  end  of  that  mirth 
is  heaviness/ 

The  intention  of  the  preacher 
is  to  prove,  that  those  who  propose 
to  themselves  the  unlimited  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  pleasure,  mistake  the  na¬ 
ture  of  human  life,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  upon  which  it  was  bestowed  j 
that  they  vainly  attempt  to  counter¬ 
act  the  decree  of  Providence,  and  to 
render  their  state  upon  earth  what  it 
was  never  designed  to  be.  For  this 
purpose  he  considers,"  in  the  first 
place,  the  obvious  consequences  of 
a  life  of  dissipation,  upon  health, 
fortune,  and  character.  The  first, 
he  tells  us,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
human  blessings,  is  readily  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure  j  and 
hence,  if  life  is  not  shortened,  comes 
the  debilitated  body,  and  the  pre¬ 
mature  old  age.  No  fortune,  how* 
ever  affluent,  can  resist  the  effects 
of  profusion  in  those,  by  whom  pru¬ 
dent  ceconomy  is  disdained  as  a 
mean  attention.  They  become  the 
prey  of  the  crafty,  who  fatten  on 
their  spoils,  and  see  nothing  remain¬ 
ing  to  them  but  the  ruins  of  a  broken 
fortune.  As  the  character  of  the 
dissipated  man  is  necessarily  conspi¬ 
cuous,  it  is  marked  at  once,  and 
rigorously  condemned.  The  re¬ 
spectable  and  the  grave  smile  at  his 
follies,,  and  avoid  his  company.  He 
thus  either  dwindles  into  insigni¬ 
ficance,  or  shines  in  those  fashion¬ 
able  assemblies  only,  in  which  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  be  seen. 

“If  dissipation  be  thus  ruinous 
to  the  external  condition,  it  is  shewn 
in  the  next  place,  to  be  no  less  so  to 
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the  morals  of  men.  The  seeds  of 
virtue  are  soon  destroyed  by  those 
insidious  steps  with  which  the  love 
of  pleasure  advances.  Nothing  is 
regarded  but  present  enjoyment, 
and  plans  of  improving  on  that  en¬ 
joyment  in  future.  Then  is  the 
creditor  defrauded,  the  tenant  is 
racked,  and  friends  are  plundered, 
Becourse  is  had  to  the  gaining  table, 
as  the  last  means  of  supplying  un¬ 
bounded  ex  pence.  To  how  many 
bad  passions,  and  how  many  base 
arts,  does  this  give  rise  ?  The  wretch 
that  sits  down  at  this  fatal  table,  full 
of  eagerness  and  hope,  rises  haggard 
and  forlorn,  cursing  his  fate,  and 
threatening,  perhaps,  to  end  that 
existence,  which  is  odious  even  to 
himself. 

i(  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the 
dissipated  are  never  found  to  be  un- 
mixed.  That  sense  of  propriety, 
which  is  borne  down  by  passion, 
though  it  cannot  guide  them  to  what 
is  right,  still  makes  them  sensible  of 
their  doing  wrong.  That  consci¬ 
ence,  which  is  too  feeble  to  direct, 
is  still  able  to  sting  them.  In  the 
midst  of  their  riot,  spectres  haunt 
their  imagination,  and  poison  their 
joys.  The  very  portraits  of  their 
ancestors  seem  to  frown  on  that  li¬ 
centious  waste,  which  scatters  the 
fortune  which  their  virtues  had  ac¬ 
quired. 

Last  of  all,  dissipation  is  shewn 
to  be  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of 
man,  and  injurious  to  society.  The 
mirth  of  the  licentious  forces  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  to  weep. 
To  supply  their  oppressive  demands, 
families  are  driven  from  T.  r  habi¬ 
tations,  and  consigned  to  poverty. 
The  poor  murmur  when  tire  rich 
revel  in  wasteful  excess,  and  issue 
from  their  homes,  prepared,  by  those 
pretended  friends  who  would  mis¬ 
lead  them,  for  every  evil  work. 

idr*  Blair  ends  his  sermon  with 


observing,  that  his  admonitions  re¬ 
fer  to  those  in  the  middle,  as  much 
as  to  those  in  the  highest  ranks  ot 
life.  The  modes  of  amusement  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  former  may  not  be  so 
refmed,  and  their  enjoyments  may 
be  grosser.  Among  them,  however, 
there  prevails  as  much  proportionate 
extravagance,  as  much  rivalry  in 
the  competitions  of  passions,  as  in 
the  most  fashionable  circles.  To 
serve  God,  then,  to  attend  to  the 
serious  cares  of  life,  and  to  discharge 
faithfully  the  duties  of  our  station, 
are  the  first  concerns  of  every  good 
man  3  and  amusement  and  pleasure 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  relaxation, 
not  as  the  business,  of  life. 

“  Dr.  Finlayscn,  speaking  of  this 
sermon,  in  the  very  able,  though 
short.  Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  annexed  to 
the  last  volume  which  he  published, 
says,  with  much  justice,  that  f  it  is 
written  with  great  dignity  and  elo¬ 
quence  3  and  should  be  regarded  as 
his  solemn  parting  admonition  to  a 
class  of  men,  whose  conduct  is 
highly  important  to  the  community, 
and  whose  reformation  and  virtue 
lie  had  long  laboured  most  zealously 
to  promote.’ 

“  Though  this  discourse  was  writ¬ 
ten  when  the  author  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  yet  it  discovers  no¬ 
thing  like  a  decay  either  of  intellect, 
or  of  fancy.  The  method  adopted 
is  as  strictly  logical,  and  the  compo¬ 
sitions  as  animated  as  ever.  No 
single  conception,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  sermon,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  improperly  introduced  ; 
and  each  holds  that  exact  place 
which  belongs  to  it  as  a  part  of  the 
whole.  The  comparisons,  which 
are  frequent,  are  just,  and  elucidate 
the  subject  they  are  meant  to  ex¬ 
plain.  When  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
planation  is  served  by  them,  the  au¬ 
thor  stops,  and  makes  no  demand 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
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which  is  not  willingly  granted.  Even 
in  those  metaphors  which  approach 
each  other  in  point  of  subject,  there 
is  no  mixture  :  but  the  chaste  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  preacher  makes  each 
run  in  its  own  tract,  however  thinly 
separated  from  that  of  the  rest. 
Pleasure,  he  tells  us,  not  regulated 
by  temperance,  is  no  more  than  a 
momentary  explosion,  a  transient 
gush,  a  torrent  that  comes  down 
impetuously,  sparkling  and  foaming 
in  its  course,  but  which  soon  runs 
out,  and  leaves  a  muddy  and  pol¬ 
luted  channel.  The  gush  and  the 
torrent  agree  in  referring  to  the  vio- 
lent  emission  of  water,  and  to  the 
shortness  of  its  duration  3  but  the 
former  is  confined  to  no  channel, 
and  leaves  nothing  offensive  when  it 
is  gone.  *•-' 

“  The  last  sermon  which  Dr. 
Blair  composed  and  delivered,  was 
that  preached  before  the  society  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  his 
friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  per¬ 
form  this  service  to  the  church. 
Feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
which  had  made  him  retire  from  the 
labours  of  his  pulpit,  he  was  afraid 
that,  in  this  last  effort,  he  might 
both  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  public,  and  be  of  less  use  to  the 
society,  than  other  preachers  then 
in  the  vigour  of  life. 

“  In  the  choice  of  a  text  for  the 
occasion  he  appears  to  have  been 
fortunate,  It  is  taken  from  Jere¬ 
miah  xlix.  11.  f  Leave  thy  father¬ 
less  children,  I  will  preserve  them 
alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in 
me.’ 

“  Some  observations  upon  the 
goodness  of  God,  form  the  subject 
of  the  introduction.  Throughout 
the  world,  he  says,  there  is  no  in¬ 
stance  of  mere  pomp  and  useless 
grandeur,  but  every  thing  ministers 
to  the  general  good.  The  compas¬ 
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sion  of  the  Deity,  which  is  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  goodness  towards  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  is  said  to  be  an  attribute 
upon  which  the  scriptures  dwelL 
The  object  of  the  preacher  is  to  en¬ 
quire,  why  God  is  pleased  to  repre¬ 
sent  himself  so  often  to  us  under 
this  view.  Such  discoveries  are 
said  to  serve  two  important  pur¬ 
poses  3  they  furnish  particular 
ground  of  trust  in  God,  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  j  and 
they  exhibit  the  pattern  of  that  dis¬ 
position  which  we  ought,  in  our 
measure,  humbly  to  follow  and  imi¬ 
tate. 

<c  Compassion,  under  the  first 
head,  is  said  to  be  that  attribute 
of  the  Almighty  which  gives  a  soft¬ 
ening  to  what  is  awful  in  his  nature, 
and  tits  him  to  be  the  object  of  our 
trust.  It  is  in  man  the  most  bene¬ 
volent  of  his  instincts  3  and  the  be¬ 
lief  of  its  existence  in  the  Deity, 
saves  us  from  being  oppressed  with 
his  greatness.  In  the  exercise  of  it 
among  men,  it  is  accompanied  with 
painful  emotions,  which  cannot  exist 
in  the  supreme  Being.  In  him  there 
can  be  no  struggle  of  feelings,  no 
fluctuation  of  purpose.  His  benig¬ 
nity,  undisturbed  by  any  violent 
emotion,  ever  maintains  the  same 
tranquil  tenor,  like  the  unruffled 
serenity  of  the  highest  heavens.. 
The  same  principle  which  prompts 
tl^e  Almighty  to  regard  our  natural 
aiid  external  distresses,  extends  also 
to  tjiose  that  are  spiritual.  It  was 
this  which  moved  him,  in  the  work 
of  our  redemption,  to  feel  for  the 
wretchedness  of  a  fallen  race, 

“  Such  a  discovery  of  the  divine 
nature  not  only  furnishes  ground  of 
confidence,  but  is,  in  the  second 
place,  said  to  exhibit  a  pattern, 
which  we  are  bound  to  imitate  as 
far  as  we  can.  We  are  desired  to 
be  merciful,  as  our  Father  in  hear 
yen  is  merciful.  Compassion  is  said 
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to  be  the  character  under  which  the 
Almighty  chuses  to  be  known.  He 
hath  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  stated  himself  as  the 
antagonist  of  those  that  would  bear 
them  down.  Without  affections  of 
benevolence,  &nd  works  of  mercy, 
the  system  established  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  must  cease.  Between  the 
high  and  the  low  there  is  a  mutual 
dependence.  Each,  in  one  way  or 
other,  calls  on  each  for  aid.  Even 
among  savage  and  uncultivated  na¬ 
tions,  the  energy  of  compassion  is 
felt,  and  (ts  claims  are  recognized 
and  obeyed. 

<f  Afterestablishingdhe  two  points 
laid  down  in  his  method,  Dr.  Blair 
comes  to  address  his  audience  upon 
the  subject  of  their  meeting.  In 
the  54th  year  of  his  ministry,  when 
advanced  age  may  be  supposed  to 
have  corrected  the  prejudices,  and 
to  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  parti¬ 
ality,  he  declares  his  convinction, 
that  there  exists  no  where  a  more 
respectable  and  useful  class  of  men 
than  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  Ex¬ 
ceptions,  he  allows,  may  exist  in  so 
numerous  a  body  ;  but  in  general, 
while  they  edify  the  lowest,  they  ac¬ 
quire  respect  from  the -higher  classes 
of  men.  The  provision  allowed 
them  from  the  public  may  raise 
them  above  contempt,  but  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  purpose  of  educating  a 
numerous  family,  and  giving  them  a 
footing  in  the  world. 

4<  With  a  view  to  stimulate  the 
generosity  of  those  who  heard  him. 
Dr.  Blair  represents  an  aged  clergy¬ 
man  in  a  situation  that  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  ideal,  but  may  sometimes 
exist.  He  desires  them  to  figure 
such  .a  man,  surrounded  with  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  children,  to  whom  his  chief 
care  had  been  devoted,  and  in  whom 
his  heart  had  been  bound  up.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  cheerfully  ex¬ 
pended  his  scanty  stores,  in  giving 


all  the  advantage  to  their  education, 
which  his  own  village,  or  the  nearest 
county  town,  could  yield.  But  the 
time  of  preparation  is  finished,  and 
these  children  have  to  go  forth  into 
a  world  which  to  them  is  unknown. 
Some  of  their  fhther’s  friends  have 
been  laid  in  the  dust,  and  others 
have  become  insolent  through  pro¬ 
sperity.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
gives  them  his  blessing  as  they  de¬ 
part,  and  commits  them  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  father’s  God.  Blow 
happy  if  such  a  voice  reached  him  : 
— f  Leave  thy  fatherless  children  ; 
I  will  preserve  them  alive  $  and  let 
thy  widow  trust  in  me.’ 

“  The  preacher  concludes  his  ser¬ 
mon  with  a  short  account  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  mentions  the  beneficent 
purposes  of  its  managers  when  its 
funds  shall  have  increased.  He 
states  the  signal  success  with  which 
the  sons  of  Scots  clergymen  have 
filled  several  important  departments 
of  society.  He  bids  his  audience  ob¬ 
serve,  that  some  of  the  first  scholars, 
lawyers,  and  judges,  who  have 
adorned  the  country,  and  of  those 
who  rank  high  in  the  commercial, 
the  military,  and  the  naval  profes¬ 
sions,  were  born  and  bred  under 
the  humble  roof  of  a  minister.  Fie 
tells  them,  that,  by  a  seasonable  ge¬ 
nerosity,  they  may  be  now  ripening 
in  secret  the  seeds  of  future  genius, 
and  giving  the  virtuous,  who  need 
protection,  a  fair  advantage  ovef 
those  in  whom  opulence  supersedes 
labour,  encourages  indolence,  and 
perhaps  fosters  dissipation. 

If  we  consider,  that  the  author 
of  this  sermon  was  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  composed  it,  it 
must  strike  us  to  have  been,  even 
in  him,  an  extraordinary  effort. 
He  discovers  in  it  a  correctness  of 
thought,  and  an  order  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  which  few  men  possess 
even  in  the  vigour  of  life.  In  his 
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introduction,  he  anticipates  nothing 
which  should  be  reserved  for  the 
body  of  his  discourse ;  and  thus 
shews,  that  his  inventive  talent  was 
undiminished.  In  his  division  of 
his  subject,  .he  is  simple  and  logi¬ 
cal  •;  and  thus  shews,  that  he  could 
yet  view  and  arrange  it  with  phi¬ 
losophical  precision.  In  the  argu¬ 
mentative  part,  he  reasons  forcibly  ; 
and  thus  shews,  that  he  knew  both 
the  strength  of  the  ground  he  had 
seized,  and  the  means  of  defending 
it  from  any  attack.  In  the  narra¬ 
tive  part,  he  is  concise  and  perspi¬ 
cuous  ;  and  appears  free  from  that 
tedious  verboseness,  which  embar¬ 
rasses  without  elucidating,  and  is 
often  the  concomitant  of  old  age. 
I11  his  peroration,  he  is  animated 
and  persuasive  j  and  still  possesses 
the  art  of  knowing  when  and  how 
to  take  leave  of  his  audience,  and 
what  are  the  precise  impressions 
that  should  exist  when  he  retreats. 

“  This  last  exertion,  then,  will 
.bear  to  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  best  that  preceded  it.  If  there 
is  any  failure  in  it  at  all,  it  lies  in 
the  part  that  is  properly  the  pathetic. 
When  he  was  a  younger  man,  he 
might  have  perhaps  wrought  up  the 
description  of  the  aged  clergyman 
taking  leave  of  his  children  with 
more  art,  and  painted  with  a  more 
glowing  pencil  the  feeling  of  both  at 
this  trying  interview .  In  his  beau¬ 
tiful  sermon  upon  the  character  of 
Joseph,  he  is  pathetic  in  a  higher 
degree.  The  feelings  of  the  states¬ 
man,  and  of  his  brethren,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  he  was  known  to 
them,  are  drawn  by  a  master  who 
had  studied  the  human  heart 
throughout  all  its  windings.  Every 
the  most  delicate  emotion  he  traces 
to  its  proper  source  5  and  we  see  at 
once  the  magnanimity  of  Joseph, 
and  the  terror  of  his  guilty  brethren, 
tempered  with  admiration  of  his 


worth.  The  interview  between  the 
clergyman  and  his  children,  as  it 
does  not  exclude  fictitious  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  admitted  a  co¬ 
louring  which  the  facts  related  of 
Joseph,  as  real  history,  do  not.  Of 
course,  it  presented  a  subject  that 
might  have  been  more  easily  em¬ 
bellished,  and  which  made  a  smaller 
demand  upon  the  talents  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  to  clothe  it  in  its  native  ten¬ 
derness. 

The  composition  of  the  sermon 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  author. 
He  is  in  it,  as  usual,  temperate  in 
the  use  of  figures,  and  chaste  in 
those  which  he  adopts.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  elegant  and  correct;  so  that 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  it,  to 
which  the  most  squeamish  critic 
could  object.  He  is  said  to  have 
delivered  the  sermon  with  uncom¬ 
mon  spirit.  His  audience  was  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  respect¬ 
able  that  the  country  could  furnish. 
Numbers  assembled  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  to  witness  the  last  exhibition 
of  this  celebrated  preacher,  and 
heard  that  voice  with  admiration, 
mixed  v/ith  regret,  which  they  were 
sure  they  should  hear  no  more. 

“  After  considering  so  many  ser¬ 
mons,  which,  with  a  few  circum¬ 
stances  only  excepted,  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  excellent  in  their  kind,  we  may 
perceive  the  different  ideas  formed 
by  French  and  English  preachers, 
as  to  the'  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
The  French  preacher  generally  ad¬ 
dresses  the  imagination  and  pas¬ 
sions  ;  rouses  his  audience  by  an 
animated  harangue  ;  and  is  at  more 
pains  to  embellish  a  few  thoughts 
thinly  spread  out,  than  to  exhibit 
any  rich  variety  of  sentiment.  The 
English  preacher,  011  the  other 
hand,  who  is  often  of  a  temper 
more  cold  and  phlegmatic,  tries  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  very  dif¬ 
ferent  means.  He  regards  his  hearer 
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as  an  intellectual,  rather  than  as  a 
sensitive,  being.  Feeling  his  own 
metaphysical  power,  he  may  trust 
too  much  to  that  of  his  audience  y 
and  may  suppose  them  able  to  fol¬ 
low  what,  in  fact,  they  do  not  ap¬ 
prehend.  He  is  more  anxious  to 
convince  than  to  persuade  them, 
and  looks  for  a  higher  and  more 
permanent  effect,  from  influencing 
the  understanding  than  the  heart. 
The  French  preachers  complain  of 
the  English  mode  of  preaching,  as 
ill  suited  to  produce  its  highest  ef¬ 
fects.  e  Les  sermons  chez  les  An - 
glois,  sont  des  discussions  metaphy¬ 
siques,  plus1  conv enable  d  une  acade¬ 
mic  qu’aux  assemblies  populaires, 
qui  se  forment  dans  nos  temples .’ 

“  Between  the  extremes  of  Eng¬ 
lish  accuracy  and  French  animation, 
the  model  of  a  perfect  sermon  is 
perhaps  to  be  found.  He  who  can 
blend  these  together  successfully, 
and  in  their  due  proportions,  seems 
destined  for  eminence  in  the  line  qf 
a  preacher.  As  the  emotions  which 
he  excites  rests  not  upon  feverish 
sensibility,  they  do  not  perish  as 
soon  as  they  exist.  They  may  be' 
laid  hold  of  as  instruments  of  per¬ 
suasion,  that  are  fitted  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  a  lasting  effect,  The 
person,  too,  whose  understanding 
is  thus  satisfied,  does  not  acquiesce 
in  his  conviction,  as  id'  it  arose  from 
a  mathematical  proof.  It  stimulates 
to  action  with  a  well-regulated  im- 
pulse;  and  while  it  adds  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  hearer,  it  imparts  to 
him  both  the  desire  and  the  power 
of  turning  that  wisdom  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  society. 

“  One  great  excellency  of  Dr. 
Blair’s  sermons  is,  that  they  disco¬ 
ver  more  animation  than  those  of 
most  of  the  English  preachers,  and 
jess  than  those  of  most  of  the  French. 
Bold  as  his  conception  and  language 
often  are,  they  seem  to  be  always 


under  his  controul.  The  figures 
which  he  employs  are  seen  at  once 
to  have  a  foundation  in  nature,  and 
rarely  is  any  one  of  them  pushed 
too  far.  The  most  vivid  emotions 
which  he  ever  excites  in  his  hearers, 
imply  no  suspension  of  that  reason 
which  is  required  to  temper  them. 
His  distribution  of  the  subject  is 
simple  and  luminous,  and  each  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  is  found  to  hold  the 
place  that  strictly  belongs  to  it. 

Dr.  Blair’s  superior  ability  as  a 
preacher  re$ts  perhaps  upon  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  so  much  as  upon  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the 
human  heart.  This  knowledge  he 
earned  by  reading  the  writings  of 
those  most  deeply  skilled  in  the 
science  :  not  from  much  intercourse 

*  f 

with  men  in  the  scenes  of  active 
life.  He  could  make  his  hearers 
perceive  their  characters  in  a  light 
that  was  new  to  them.  X.eaving  to 
others  those  general  descriptions, 
which,  being  applicable  almost  to 
all,  arrest  the  attention  of  none, 
he  spoke  home  to  the  individual  in 
the  language  which  he  understood. 
He  shewed  himself  to  be  not  only  a 
correct,  but  a  delicate  observer  of 
human  nature  ;  and  by  the  beauty 
and  the  justness  of  his  execution  in 
the  picture  at  large,  could  reconcile 
the  spectator  to  what  would  hav£ 
otherwise  shocked  him. 

‘f  If  in  reading  a  French  sermon 
it  appears  to  us  often  florid  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  it  would  do  so  still  more 
if  we  heard  it  delivered.  That  heat 
of  imagination  which  led  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  France  to  employ  figures  of 
the  boldest  description,  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  nothingin  their  manner  in  the 
least  degree  cold.  In  their  general 
method,  they  affect  a  simplicity,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  divisions  to 
two,  or  at  most  to  three.  In  the 
sequel  of  the  discourse,  however, 
they  sometimes  become  so  minute. 
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as  to  break  its  unity  by  a  needless 
correctness.  Their  affectation  of 
learning  is  still  more  striking.  Pas¬ 
sages  are  at  times  selected  from  the 
ancient  classics,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
play  the  preacher’s  erudition,  rather 
than  to  instruct  his  audience.  Large 
quotations  from  the  Fathers  are 
taken  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a 
commentary  is  given  upon  a  senti¬ 
ment  couched  in  an  unknown  lan¬ 
guage,  which  the  hearers  often  re¬ 
ceive  with  a  blind,  and  an  unprofita¬ 
ble  respect. 

(e  In  the  use  which  French  preach¬ 
ers  make  of  passages  of  scripture, 
they  are  often  not  to  be  justified. 
They  are  indeed  cramped  in  their 
choice  of  texts,  bv  the  custom  of 
taking  them  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  The  connection  between  the 
text  and  discourse  is  thus  inconside¬ 
rable,  and,  in  spite  of  the  preacher’s 
ingenuity,  it  is  sometimes  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reconcile  them.  From  this 
fault  even  the  great  Massillon  is  not 
exempted.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
spirit  of  God  cannot  become  sta¬ 
tionary  in  our  hearts,  on  account  of 
their  mutability  j  and  that,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  us,  it  is  a  rapid  and  fleeting 
spirit  ;  ‘  un  esprit  rapide  et  pas - 

sager.'  In  support  of  this  conceit, 
he  quotes  that  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
in  which  the  wind  is  said  to  pass 
over  the  flower  of  the  field,  and  it 
is  gone.  *  Spiritus  pertransibit  in 
illo,  et  non  consistet,’  Ps.  ciii.  It). 
One  should  suppose,  that  the  preacher 
was  here  aiming  at  a  species  of  wit 
very  much  out  of  place.  Though 
the  Latin  spiritus  may  denote  both 
the  spirit  of  God  and  the  wind,  yet 
this  will  never  justify  the  absurd 
transferring  of  the  text,  from  the 
blast  in  the  desert  to  the  divine  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  human  mind.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  French 
critics  complain  of  their  preachers 
for  so  childish  a  practice;  and  that 


they  cry  out,  <  qut  les  textes  de 
V ecriture  employes  par  les  predied - 
teurs  doivent  etre  present es  sous  leur 
mai  sens,  et  non  pas  tires  par  force 
au  sujet ,  par  des  interpretations 
touches ,  et  des  allusions  arbitraires  * 

“  Though  such  scriptural  allu¬ 
sions  are  more  common  among  the 
French  than  any  other  set  of  preach¬ 
ers,  yet,  even  in  England  they  were 
sometimes  found  to  disgrace  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit.  They  give  to 
a  sermon  an  affected  smartness, 
which  is  not  its  proper  character ; 
and  to  a  preacher,  also,  an  air  of 
foppishness,  that  does  not  become 
him.  An  analogy  that  is  so  unna¬ 
tural  and  forced,  weakens  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  place  of  supporting  it.  A 
judicious  hearer  listens  with  impa¬ 
tience  to  an  attempt,  by  which  lie 
understands  it  is  meant  to  mislead 
him,  and,  because  disgusted  with 
one  part  of  the  discourse,  he  is  apt 
to  withhold  his  approbation  from 
others  that  may  really  deserve  it. 

<c  In  the  respect  now  mentioned. 
Dr.  Seed  fails  more  frequently  than 
the  other  English  preachers,  and 
pursues  many  allusions  to  scripture 
that  are  fanciful  and  strained.  Thus 
having,  in  his  thirteenth  ser¬ 
mon,  said,  that  the  universities  have 
justly  been  called  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  he  adds,  that  if  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  be  evil,  the  whole  body 
of  it  must  be  full  of  darkness. 

“  But  although  the  French  preach¬ 
ers  sometimes  fail  in  these  respects, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  possess  un¬ 
common  merit.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bolder  figures  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  to  the  use  of  which  passion 
only  and  strong  feeling  lead,  they 
discover  much  art.  Their  speaker > 

have  been  at  times  disconcerted  bv 
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the  effects  which  their  sermons  pro¬ 
duced.  Voltaire  records  this  fact, 
in  regard  to  Massillon,  and  consi¬ 
ders  the  discourse  which  made  the 

audience 
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audience  start  from  their  seats,  and 
emit  acclamations,  as  equal  to  any 
thing  of  which  ancient  or  modern 
times  could  boast.  To  the  high 
powers  of  Massillon,  indeed,  the 
French  critics  in  general  bear  ample 
testimony.  He  excels  in  that  qua¬ 
lity  for  which  we  have  found  Dr. 
Blair  distinguished  3  a  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  This  talent  he  could 
turn  to  its  most  important  use. 
When  he  wished  to  be  pathetic, 
he  could  touch  the  precise  string  by 
which  the  feelings  of  his  audience 
were  to  be  roused,  and  he  knew 
the  very  point  at  which  those  feel¬ 
ings  should  stop.  In  his  composi¬ 
tion,  besides,  there  is  much  ease 3 
and,  while  he  is  pleasing  every  rea¬ 
der  with  the  elegance  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  it  seems  to  be  without  effort. 

“  In  spite  of  the  high  accom¬ 
plishments  which  Massillon  must 
be  allowed  to  possess  as  a  preacher, 
some  of  the  French  critics  have 
given  Bourdaloue  the  preference. 
To  the  latter  they  ascribe  more 
depth,  and  a  greater  talent  for  solid 
and  acute  reasoning.  It  would  be 
difficult,  however,  to  shew  instances 
in  which  Massillon  has  failed  in  the 
talent  mentioned  3  and,  supposing 
any  defect  in  intellectual  discern¬ 
ment  to  exist,  it  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  superior 
brilliancy  of  his  fancy.  Bourda- 
ioue  indeed  reasons  well  3  but  the 
subtlety  of  his  argument  is  often 
hurt  by  verbose  expression.  He  is 
always  disposed  to  dilate,  and  never 
to  condense  his  reasoning  3  and  ex¬ 
hibits  every  prejudice  of  a  catholic 
in  the  most  striking  colours.  He 
quotes  the  Fathers  in  a  degree  ap¬ 
proaching  to  pedantry  3  and  is  at  all  , 
times  less  disposed  to  instruct  his 
audience  than  to  set  off  his  learning. 
Massillon  and  Bourdaloue  may 
well  be  allowed  to  have  been  the 
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ornament  of  the  French  pulpit,  and 
to  have  carried  the  art  of  preaching 
an  uncommon  length.  Of  the  two, 
however,  we  hold  the  first  to  have 
been  the  greater  performer,  and  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  model  which  may  be 
more  safely  imitated. 

Saurin  holds  the  same  place  among 
the  French  Protestant  divines,  which 
the  two  now  mentioned  do  among 
the  Roman  catholics.  Fie,  too,  is 
abundantly  ostentatious  of  his  learn¬ 
ing,  and  refers,  not  only  to  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  but  to  those  of  the 
ancient  classics,  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  Though  copious,  he  is  less 
apt  to  fatigue  liis  hearers  than  Bour¬ 
daloue.  He  writes  with  the  ease  of 
a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and 
feels  no  need  of  assistance.  In  se¬ 
veral  of  his  sermons,  particularly  in 
the  second  of  the  second  volume, 
f  Sur  VImmensite  de  Dieu ,’  he 
shews  much  talent  for  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Of  this  superiority,  however, 
he  seems  rather  too  conscious,  and 
courts  occasions  of  making  a  display 
better  suited  to  excite  the  admiration 
than  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  his  hearers. 

“  The  eloquence  of  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  Meaux,  is  inferior  to  that 
of  none  of  the  preachers  already 
mentioned.  His  **  Orahons  Fune- 
bres,”  from  the  solemnity  of  their 
subject,  lead  him  to  use  personifi¬ 
cations,  apostrophes,  and  such  rhe¬ 
torical  figures  as  require  both  a  bold 
and  delicate  hand.  His  general  exe¬ 
cution  is  so  masterly,  that  he  seems 
incapable  of  attempting  what  he  is 
unable  to  effect.  The  ardour  and 
vivacity  of  his  genius  is  fitted  for  the 
animated  kinds  of  oratory,  which 
the  more  correct,  but  phlegmatic 
genius  of  the  British  seldom  leads 
them  to  attempt. 

“When  Bossuet  chuses  to  be 
pathetic,  he  employs,  with  unerring 
dexterity,  the  means  that  fit  him  to 
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be  so.  Every  circumstance  in  re¬ 
spect  to  time,  to  place,  to  character, 
is  touched  as  it  should  be  ,  and  upon 
no  one  of  these  does  he  dwell  longer 
than  its  importance  deserves.  In 
his  funeral  oration  upon  the  death 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  which  is 
justly  considered  as  the  most  highly 
finished,  he  breaks  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pathetic  terms  :  *  J’etois 
done  encore  destine  d  rendre  ce  de¬ 
voir  funebre  a  la  tres  haute  et  tres 
puissante  Princesse  Henriette  Anne 
d’Angleterre ,  Duchesse  d' Orleans. 
Elle,  quej'avois  Vue  si  attentive  pen¬ 
dant  queje  rgndois  le  me  me  devoir 
d  la  Heine  sa  mere ,  devoit  etre  sitot 
apres  le  sujet  d'un  discours'  sembla - 
ble ;  et  rna  triste  voix  etoit  reservee  d 
ce  deplorable  ministere. — 0  vanite  ! 
O  meant !  O  mortels  ignorans  de 
leurs  destinies !  L'eut-elle  cru  il  y  a 
dix  mois  ?  Et  vous,  Messieurs ,  eus- 
siez-vous  penses,  pendant  qu'ellever- 
soit  tant  de  larmes  en  ce  lieu, qu  elle  du 
sitot  vous  y  rassembler  pour  la  pleurer 
eile-meme  ?  Princesse ,  le  digne  objet 
de  l' admiration  de  deux  grands  roy - 
aumes,  n' etoit- ce  pas  assez  quel'  An- 
gleterre  pleurdt  votre  absence  sans 
etre  encore  reduite  d  pleurer  votre 
mori  ?  Et  la  France,  qui  vous  revit 
avec  tant  dejoie  environnee  d'unnou - 
vel  eclat,  n'avoit-elle  plus  d'autres 
pompes  et  d'autres  triomphes  pour 
vous  au  retour  de  ce  voyage fameux, 
d'ou  vous  aviez  remporte  tant  de 
gloire,  et  de  si  belles  esperances  ? 
Vanite  des  vanites !  et  tout  est 
vanite  !  C'est  la  seule  parole  qui  me 
reste:  c'est  la  seule  reflexion  que 
me  permet  dans  un  accident  si 
ctrange,  une  si  juste,  et  si  sensible 
douleur 

“  At  the  conclusion  of  his  oration 
upon  the  death  of  the  prince  ot 
Conde,  Bossuet  gives  a  specimen  of 
pathetic  eloquence,  which  is  indeed 
a  masterpiece  ;  and  his  apostrophe 
to  the  deceased  prince,  at  the  end, 
has  the  happiest  effect.  The  passage 
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is  too  long  fof  insertion,  but  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  examined.  Our  Eng¬ 
lish  preachers  rarely  attempt  any 
thing  so  bold,  and  seldom  bring 
their  hearers  to  that  state  of  high 
animation  in  which  they  could  easily 
bear  it. 

Bishop  Sherlock,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  ninth  sermon  of  his  first 
volume,  gives  a  beautiful  instance 
of  personification,  and  carries  the 
figure  as  far  as  could  with  propriety 
be 'done.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

(  Go  to  your  natural  religion ;  Lay 
before  her  Mahomet  and  his  disci¬ 
ples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  in 
blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the 
spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  who  fell  by  his  victorious 
sword  :  Shew  her  the  cities  which 
he  set  in  flames,  the  countries  which 
he  ravished  and  destroyed,  and  the 
miserable  distress  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  When  she  has  view¬ 
ed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into 
his  retirements  j  shew  her  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  chamber,  his  concubines  and 
wives )  let  her  see  his  adultery,  and 
hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his 
divine  commission,  to  justify  his  lust 
and  his  oppression.  When  she  is 
tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew 
her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of 
men,  patiently  instructing  both  the 
ignorant  and  the  perverse.  Let  her 
see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies ; 
let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and 
hear  his  devotions  and  supplications 
to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to 
view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his 
heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  see 
him  injured,  but  not  provoked : 
ler  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal, 
and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  re¬ 
proaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her 
to  his  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in 
the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last 
prayer  for  his  persecutors,  *  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 

what 
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what  they  do/  When  natural  re¬ 
ligion  has  heard  both,  ask,  which  is 
the  prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  an¬ 
swer  we  have  already  had ;  when 
she  saw  part  of  this  scene  through 
the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  at¬ 
tended  at  the  cross,  by  him  she  spoke 
and  said,  truly  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  God/ 

t{  The  high  taste  with  which  this 
figure  is  conducted,  could  hardly 
have  been  looked  for,  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  strain  of  the  reverend  prelate’s 
composition.  In  point  of  solidity 
of  matter,  of  acuteness  of  reasoning, 
and  of  a  manly  and  forcible  expres¬ 
sion,  few,  if  any,  of  his  cotempora¬ 
ries  could  rival  him.  The  highest 
elegance  of  composition,  however, 
does  not  present  itself ;  and  yet  we 
occasionally  meet  with  a  figure  in¬ 
troduced  and  supported  with  such 
taste,  as  would  adorn  any  piece  of 
eloquence  whatsoever. 

“  The  eloquence  of  Flechier  is  of 
a  more  temperate  kind  than  that  of 
Bossuet.  Though  possessing  great 
powers  as  an  orator,  he  appears  to 
be  more  disposed,  and  better  able, 
to  restrain  them,  and  must  have  car¬ 
ried  his  hearers  more  generally 
along  with  him.  His  f  Panegy - 
riques,’  like  the  *  Oraisons  Fune- 
bres”  of  Bossuet,  record  the  virtues 
of  men  of  eminence  after  their 
death.  In  these  there  is  to  be  found 
little  of  that  extravagant  flattery  of 
which  Cicero  complains  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  c  Laudationes /  He  draws 
his  characters  with  a  very  masterly 
hand.  In  the  (  Panegyrique  dc 
Sa'mt  Louis /  you  see  as  clearly  the 
qualities  that  give  eminence  to  an 
illustrious  monarch,  as  in  that,  ‘  De 
Saint  Thomas  Archer eque  de  Can- 
terberry ,’  you  see  those  that  distin¬ 
guish  a  persecuted  churchman.  His 
sermons  upoq  ordinary  subjects  are 
rich  in  matter,  which  is  clearly  his 
own.  He  exhibits -a  mind  that  has 
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no  need  of  any  resource  without  it-* 
self.  Though  Dr.  Blair’s  manner 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  Flechier 
than  to  that  of  any  of  the  other 
French  preachers,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Doctor  has  borrow-, 
ed  any  thing  from  him.  In  his 
sermon  upon  the  use  of  afllictions, 
you  see  a  preacher  deeply  interested 
in  the  truths  which  he  is  enforcing  ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  ardour, 
treating  his  subject  with  a  simpli¬ 
city  not  commonly  exhibited  in  the 
French  pulpit. 

f  Les  Oeuvres  Spirituelles ’  of 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
contain  rather  loose  hints  upon  a 
number  of  religious  subjects,  than 
regular  sermons  upon  any  one. 
From  these  hints,  however,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
thrown  together,  succeeding  preach¬ 
ers  may  have  availed  themselves  $ 
and  the  plagiarism,  at  the  same 
time,  may  not  have  been  easily  de¬ 
tected.  In  his  dialogues  upon  elo¬ 
quence,  the  archbishop  shews  him¬ 
self  a  great  enemy  to  the  division  of 
sermons  into  heads.  Dr.  Blair  dif¬ 
fers  from  him  upon  this  point,  both 
in  opinion  and  in  practice.  Among 
English  preachers,  the  practice  of 
dividing  their  discourses  is  almost 
constantly  maintained  5  and,  among 
the  French,  the  laying  it  aside 
would  be  productive  of  the  worst  of 
consequences.  The  latter,  from  the 
luxuriance  of  their  imagination,  are 
more  apt  to  deviate  from  their  text ; 
and  each  head  serves  as  a  kind  of 
landmark,  to  guide  the  attention  of 
the  hearer,  and  shews  him  how 
each  part  bears  upon  the  general 
doctrine  which  it  is  meant  to  esta¬ 
blish.  In  these  essays  of  Fenelon’s, 
apostrophes,  and  quotations  from 
the  classics,  are  as  frequent  as  in  the 
regular  discourses  of  the  French. 
They  are,  on  that  account,  not 
adopted  as  subjects  of  imitation  by 
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preachers  in  this  country,  who  have 
less  constitutional  liveliness,  and  are 
less  disposed  to  make  a  shew  of  their 
learning. 

ff  It  is  certain,  that  about  the 
Same  period,  that  is,  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  preachers  in  France  flour¬ 
ished,  and  before  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  in  England,  there  was  a 
greater  similarity  between  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  two  countries  than  af¬ 
terwards.  The  English  preachers 
encumbered  their  discourses  with 
scholastic  theology,  and  classical 
quotations  ;  but,  in  certain  parts  of 
them,  they  roused  the  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pathetic  addresses. 
This  -  mode  of  preaching  became 
Unfashionable  ;  and  both  the  pedan¬ 
try  and  'the  animation  were  laid 
aside,  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  pulpit.  English  preaching  be¬ 
came  dry  and  argumentative.  A 
sermon  was  no  longer  a  persuasive 
popular  oration,  but  approached  to 
a  cold  metaphysical  essay,  in  which 
man  is  treated  as  a  being  of  pure  in¬ 
tellect,  and  as  devoid  of  imagination 
and  passion.  Had  the  hearer  of 
such  a  sermon  been  ignorant  of  his 
duty,  he  would  have  been  ably  in¬ 
structed  in  it ;  but  were  he,  as  most 
hearers  are,  only  unwilling  to  per¬ 
form  it,  no  means  of  persuasion  were 
so  much  as  tried.  The  sermon  did 
not  interest  the  heart •  arid  the  au¬ 
dience  retired  from  it,  as  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  renounce  old  vices,  and  to 
practise  new  virtues,  as  before  it  was 
delivered. 

*  ‘  In  the  powers  of  abstract  thought 
and  acute  reasoning,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr. 
Barrow,  and  Bishop  Butler,  have 
perhaps  no  superiors.  Respectable 
as  these  powers  are,  however,  they 
will  not  of  themselves  form  accom¬ 
plished  preachers.  Though  a  false 
conception  is  screened  by  none  of 
the  embellishments  of  language,  yet 
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by  some  means  only,  one  that  is  just 
and  profound  gains  admission  to  the 
heart,  and  influences  the  conduct. 
Those  great  divines,  who  have  been 
now  mentioned,  shew  even  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  logical  powers  j  and, 
to  those  who  can  follow  their  rea¬ 
soning,  they  impart  both  instruction 
and  delight.  In  trying  to  follow 
their  discussions,  however,  the  herd 
of  readers  are  lost  in  a  maze,  from 
which  they  can  never  extricate 
themselves.  By  sentiments  not  ac¬ 
commodated  to  their  apprehension, 
they  gain  nothing  in  point  either  of 
intellectual  or  of  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  The  great  end  of  preaching 
fails,  when  admission  to  the  heart  is 
not  courted  by  those  avenues  which 
lead  to  it  j  and  the  conduct  of  man 
can  be  successfully  regulated  by 
those  only,  who  know  his  compound 
nature,  and  who  know  him  as  he  is. 

The  sermons  of  archbishop 
Tillotson  cannot  be  held  forth  as  a 
model,  though  there  is  much  in 
them  that  deserves  approbation.  He 
is  wise  enough  not  to  address  men 
as  if  they  were  philosophers  merely, 
but  to  employ  in  a  certain  degree 
the  insinuation  of  a  popular  speaker. 
His  piety  is  sincere,  and  is  regulated 
by  gqod  sense.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  his  manner  is  often 
uninteresting,  and  but  ill  fitted  to 
keep  up  his  hearers’  attention.  His 
language,  at  times,  wants  nerve  $ 
and  he  seems  either  disposed  to 
.grudge  the  pains  needful  to  polish 
it,  or  to  have  been  mistaken  in  think¬ 
ing  that  those  pains  would  have 
been  mispent. 

"  Bishop  Atterbury  has  perhaps 

come  as  near  the  standard,  by  which 

a  good  preacher  is  to  be  judged  of, 

as  any  English  preacher  whatever. 

In  bis  sentiment  he  is  always  ra- 

*  * 

tional,  and  often  acute  ;  and  though 
the  sentiment  is  not  the  most  pro¬ 
found,  yet  it  is  far  from  being-  flimsy,' 
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His  style,  though' occasionally  care¬ 
less,  exhibits  much  elegance  and 
purity.  In  a  critical  examination  of 
his  sermon  upon  “  thanksgiving/’ 
Dr.  Blair  does  him  ample  justice, 
and  shews  nothing  of  the  jealousy 
of  a  rival.  Other  sermons  of  his 
seem  to  deserve  equal  commenda¬ 
tion,  particularly  that  concerning  the 
miraculous  propagation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel. 

“  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the 
character  of  those  distinguished 
preachers,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  compared.  Each  preacher, 
in  each  country,  exhibits,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degrees  the  merits  and  the  de¬ 
fects  of  its  style  of  preaching,  as 
well  as  those  that  belong  to  him¬ 
self.  We  might  be  accused  of  par¬ 
tiality  to  the  country  to  which  Dr. 
Blair  long  did  honour,  were  we  to 
affirm,  that  he  had  surpassed  the 
splendid  beauties  of  Massillon,  Bos- 
suet,  and  Fiechier,  or  the  clear  and 
ingenious  reasoning  of  Clark,  Bar- 
row,  and  Butler.  In  the  medium 
between  the  extremes  to  which  each 
Set  may  have  leant,  he  seems  to 
have  been  desifous  to  find  a  place. 
He  wished  to  temper  the  glow  of 
passion  with  the  coolness  of  reason, 
and  to  give  such  scope  only  to  the 
imagination  of  his  audience,  as 
would  leave  the  exercise  of  their 


judgment  unimpaired.  He  tried 
accommodate  his  discussions  to  the 
apprehension  of  those  whom  he  ad¬ 
dressed  )  and,  when  called  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  mysteries  that  bear  to  be 
inquired  into,  he  enlivened  the  dark 
research  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  well- 
regulated  fancy.  The  reception 
which  his  sermons  have  met  with 
throughout  Europe,  after  being 
translated  into  different  languages, 
proves  equally  the  merit  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  candour  of  his 
ju  dgetC  Even  those  in  this  country 
who  envy  his  fame,  hold  it  prudent  tea 
be  silent,  and  to  seem  to  set  every 
thing  like  jealousy  asleep.  They 
are  afraid  to  encounter  that  tide  of 
public  opinion,  by  which  they  are 
sure  they  would  be  borne  down.  In 
France,  his  sermons  were  never  said 
to  be  inanimate  )  nor  were  they,  in 
Britain,  by  good  judges,  said  to  be 
superficial.  In  both  countries  they 
have,  at  once*  given  pleasure  to  the 
gay,  and  consolation  to  the  serious. 
By  such  a  mixture  of  beauty  and 
usefulness,  as  the  world  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed  in  their  line,  they 
have  given  fashion  to  a  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  that  had  long  been  discarded. 
They  have  stopped  even  the  volup¬ 
tuary  in  his  career,  and  made  him 
leave  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  that 
he  might  listen  to  the  preacher’s  re¬ 
proof. 


Account  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
(From  Mr.  Hall’s  Travels  in  Scotland.) 


ST.  ANDREWS,  once  the 

seat  of  the  metropolitan 
bishop  of  Scotland,  and  even  since 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  still 
famous  for  its  university,  exhibits 


at  a  distance,  by  its  large  extent, 
and  its  remaining  steeples,  turrets, 
and  spires,  an  appearance  of  magni¬ 
ficence  and  grandeur.  But,  on  a 
n<&r  approach,  the  general  aspect 
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©f  the  shore,  the  priory,  and  other 
antient  monasteries,  the  cathedral 
church,  the  castle,  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  of  the  kings,  the  city  in  every 
quarter,  in  some  of  which  the  streets 
are  grown  over  with  grass  and  solid 
turf,  and  one  whole  and  very  long 
street  levelled  With  the  ground  j  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  even  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  suggests  nothing  but  the  me¬ 
lancholy  idea  of  former  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  grandeur  now  in  ruins. 
There  was  nothing  in  all  this  at  all 
surprising  to  me,  as  I  had  been 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  for 
many  years  a  student,  both  at  the 
Philosophy  and  Divinity  College  of 
St.  Andrews,  except  the  present 
state  of  the  university,  which  has 
now  assumed  an  air  and  tone,  com¬ 
pletely  in  unison  with  the  general 
dreary-,  desolate,  and  decayed  con¬ 
dition,  of  that  antient,  large,  and 
once  flourishing  city.  On  inquiring 
into  the  number  of  students,  and  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
different  chairs,  the  reflection  that 
first  occurred  was  the  marked  con¬ 
trast  between  the  state  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
late  chancellor,  Thomas  earl  of 
Kinnouil,  and  tinder  the  present 
chancellor,  the  lord  viscount  Mel¬ 
ville.  During  the  subsistence  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  was  the  over-lord  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  held  visitations  of  the 
university  once  in  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  also  of  the  different  col¬ 
leges  .  For  though  all  the  colleges, 
forming  the  university,  were,  and 
are  still,  in  many  fespects,  most  in¬ 
timately  connected  in  patronage  and 
jurisdiction,  they  enjoyed,  as  they 
do  now,  powers  or  prerogatives  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each.  Upon  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  the  crown  came  in 
place  of  the  archbishop,  and  they 
exercise  the  same  powers  as  he  did, 


as  often  as  may  be  judged  proper. 
I  believe  there  has  not  been  any 
visitation  of  the  university  here> 
since  the  establishment  of  presby¬ 
tery  in  Scotland.  Visitors  would 
find  it  here  just  as  it  was  in  c  the 
days  of  Noe—men,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  marrying,  and  giving 
in  marriage.’ 

Among  the  professors  who 
flourished  before  what  may  be  cal¬ 
led  the  present  dynasty  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  were,  principal  Tulideph; 
Dr.  Simson,  brother  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  professor  of  Glasgow,  and  a& 
nearly  related  by  genius  as  by 
blood  j  Mr.  David  Gregory,  profes¬ 
sor  of  mathematics ;  Dr.  Robert 
Watson,  professor  of  logic  and  rhe¬ 
toric  ;  Dr.  Wilkie,  professor  of  na¬ 
tural  philosophy,  author  of  tlw& 
Epigoniad  ■,  and  some  other  profes¬ 
sors,  who  were  both  admirably  well 
qualified  to  fill  their  stations,  and 
distinguished  by  a  professional  zeal* 
or  what  was  called  by  the  celebrated 
principal  Robertson,  the  historian, 
in  allusion  to  them,  ail  academical 
ardour. 

f(  William,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  St„ 
Andrews,  died  in  lyfty.  Several 
persons  in  high  political  situations 
were  proposed,  by  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  university,  for  his  succes¬ 
sor  :  but  a  considerable  majority  of 
Voices  declared  in  favour  of  f  Tho¬ 
mas,  earl  of  Kinnouil,  after  he  had 
retired  from  an  important  and  ho¬ 
nourable  political  life  •  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  an  eminent 
patron  and  pattern  of  religion,  and 
private  as  well  as  public  virtue  3  that 
he  inherited  all  that  love  and  re¬ 
spect  for  learning,  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  father,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  noblemen  of  the  Court 
of  George  II.  and  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  illustrious  Robert, 
earl  of  Oxford;  and;  that  he  vvaa 
H  %  tb» 
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the  worthy  representative  of  one  of 
the  noblest  races  in  Europe.’  tThis 
excellent  nobleman  instituted  prizes* 
for  every  class  of  students  in  the 
colleges-^-paid  them  an  annual  visit 
— distributed  the'  prizes-  with  his 
own  hands — took  great  notice  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars,  arid, 
where  patronage  was  needed,  used 
all  the  means  in  his  power  for  pro¬ 
moting  tlieir  fortune.  The  ancient 
celebrity  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
revived.  The  number  of  students 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  upwards.  Not  a  few  families 
of  distinction  came  to  reside  in  St. 
Andrews,  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  having  their  sons  educated  at  the 
university;  thus  uniting  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  public  and  a  private  edu¬ 
cation. 

“  While  the  professors  discharged 
their  duty  with  equal  ability,  'skill, 
and  alacrity,  there  was  an  excellent 
public  library  ;  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  which  there  was 
ample  provision.  The  books  that 
had  been  placed  in  different  libraries 
were  brought  together,  and  properly 
disposed  in  one  spacious  and  elegant 
hall,  which  was  built,  or  rebuilt, 
with  improvements,  for  the  purpose. 
The  books  were  not  chained,  as 
some  books  are  in  the  English  uni¬ 
versities,  to  benches  or  stalls  ;  nor 
was  it  necessary  to  consult  or  peruse 
them  on  the  spot.  The  students 
were  permitted  to  carry  them  to 
their  o,wn  chambers.  The  profes¬ 
sors  did  not  coniine  themselves  to 
the  reading  of  lectures  once  or  twice 
a  wreek ;  they  taught  every  day,  and 
some  of  them  twice :  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  called  on  to  give  an  ac- 
count  of  the  lectures  or  lessons  they 
had  received  on  the  day  preceding 
the  meeting,  as  in  .common  schools. 
This  is  the  custom  in  all  the  Scotch 
universities.  It  is  certainly  a  very 


good  one.  The  youth  are  thus  in> 
cited  to  study  by  a  principle  of  emu¬ 
lation,  and  the  shame  of  appearing 
dull  or  stupid.  In  all  the  classes, 
the  mathematical  and  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  classes  excepted,  the  lectures 
commenced  with  prayer. 

“  At  the  same  time,  the  strictest 
discipline  was  maintained.  To  this, 
the  earl  of  Kinnoull,  the  chancellor, 
was  particularly  attentive.  In  an 
excellent  speech,  which  he  made  in 
answer  to  an  inaugural  oration,  by 
the  reverend  professor  Brown,  at 
that  time  the  rector,  when  he  was- 
first  received  as  chancellor,  he  de¬ 
clared,  among  other  particulars, 
that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  enforce  the  strictest  discipline 
and  observance  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion.  For  gross  offences  against 
morality,  several  young  men  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  opulent  families 
were  expelled,  or,  as  the  phrase  was, 
extruded  from  the  university. 

“  The  colleges  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  oldest  in  Scot¬ 
land,  were. originally  three  ;  namely, 
St.  Salvator’s,  founded  by  James 
Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  in  the  year  1458  ;  St.  Leo¬ 
nard’s  College,  founded  by  prior 
Hepburn,  in  1512;  and  St.  Mary’s, 
founded  by  bishop  John  Hamilton, 
in  the  year  1552i  In  each  of  these 
colleges,  lectures  were  given  in  theo¬ 
logy,  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and 
languages  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  15/9,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  George  Bu- 
channan,  who  was  at  the  time,  or 
certainly  had  been,  himself,  one  ot 
the  professors,  or  regents,  as  they 
were  then  called,  of  St.  Leonard’s, 
the  university  was  new  modelled. 
St.  Mary’s  College  was  appropriated 
to  the  study  of  theology.  It  is, 
therefore,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Divinity  College,  and  other¬ 
wise  the  New  College.  In  the  year 

1/47, 
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i'747,  on  a  petition  from  the  princi¬ 
pals  or  provosts  of  St.  Salvator’s  and 
St.  Leonard’s,  the  British  parliament 
united  these  two  into  one  society, 
under  the  designation  of  the  United 
College,  but  commonly  called  the 
Philosophy  College. 

“  These  two  colleges,  the  Divinity 
College  and  the  United  College,  are 
wholly  independent  of  each  other  in 
their  revenue  and  discipline,  though 
there  be  certain  points,  as  in  certain 
acts  of  patronage,  the  election  of  a 
rector,  and  of  a  chancellor  of  the 
university,  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
correspondence  with  foreign  acade¬ 
mies,  and  on  occasion,  with  princes 
who  have  sometimes  sent  them  pre¬ 
sents,  See.  in  which  the  university 
acts  as  one  body.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions,  they  hold  what  they  call  uni¬ 
versity  meetings. 

((  St.  Salvator’s  College  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  square,  but  of  which  one  side 
has  fallen  to  ruin,  and  not  been  re¬ 
built,  with  a  garden  on  the  north 
side  3  the  wall  on  which  side  is 
stretched  in  a  parallel  line,  and  with¬ 
in  about  two  hundred  feet  of  a  preci¬ 
pitous  rock,  lashed  by  the  waves  of 
the  German  Ocean  3  the  spray  or 
foam  of  which  is  often  wafted  by 
the  north  wind,  and  falls  like  snow 
on  this  college  and  the  whole  town 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  it  will  lie  for 
some  time,  even  in  summer.  A 
colder  and  bleaker  situation  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  In  the  col¬ 
lege  garden  some  vegetables  are 
raised  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  3  but 
not  a  tree,  and  scarcely  a  shrub, 
will  grow  so  near  and  so  much  un- 
der  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes 
In  that  part  of  this  island. 

“  St.  Leonard’s  College,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  are. 
still  standing,  though  mostly  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  was  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  south-east  quarter  of 
jthe  town,  in  a  sheltered,  warm,  and 


pleasing  aspect,  where  there  are 
some  planes,  ashes,  and  elms,  of  a 
very  large  size  5  and  through  the 
college  garden  there  runs  a  copious 
stream  of  water.  Yet  at  the  union 
of  the  colleges  the  bleakness  of  St. 
Salvator’s  was  preferred  to  the  ame¬ 
nity  of  St.  Leonard’s.  St.  Salvator’s 
was  repaired  and  somewhat  extend¬ 
ed  :  St.  Leonard’s  was  abandoned, 
and  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  This 
astonishing  preference  was  owing  to 
no  better  cause  than  trifling  interests 
and  prejudices  of  a  local  nature. 
Principal  Tulideph,  and  some  of  the 
professors  of  St.  Salvator’s,  whose 
houses  were  near  it,  had  gained  an 
ascendency  over  those  of  St.  Leon¬ 
ard’s,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  whole 
measure  of  the  union  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  of  which  they  were  the  mov¬ 
ers.  Principal  Tulidelph,  who,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  army, 
was  the  great  leader  of  the  moderate 
party,  as  Dr.  Robertson  Became  aft 
terwards  in  the. -general  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and- main* 
tained  the  legal  connection  . between 
the  church  and  state,  and  the  subor¬ 
dination. of  the  former  in  matters  of 
external  order  to  the  latter;  which 
the  zealots  controverted  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  destroy,  maintaining  the  tenets 
that  prevailed  on  that  subject  in  the 
times  of  John  Knox  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  This,,  at  that 
time,  was  an  important  service  to 
government. 

“ft  happened  also  at  the  time  of 
the  upion  of  the  colleges,  that  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  regents,  or  pYofessors,.  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  were  superannuated, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  in  a  state  of 
dotage.  There  was  nothing  in  which 
St.  Salvator’s  possessed  any  superio¬ 
rity  over  St.  Leonard’s  but  a  very  fine 
chapel  of  beautiful  Saracenic  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  a  very  lofty  steeple, 
with  a  finely -toped  bell.  About  1 760, 
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this  chapel  underwent  a  repair.  The 
style  of  architecture  was  very  pro¬ 
perly  preserved,  though  it  was  such 
3s  to  occasion  a  very  audible  echo, 
insomuch  that  every  word  was  re¬ 
peated.  It  was  proposed,  for  the 
prevention  of  this,  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  the 
chapel ;  but  Dr.  Simson,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  wit,  as  well  as  in 
many  things  quite  a  humourist,  ob¬ 
served,  that  ‘  a  good  tale  was  not 
the  worse  for  being  twice  told  :3 
some  means  were  applied,  though 
with  little  effect,  for  deadening  the 
echo,  but  the  form  or  architecture  of 
the  chapel  was  preserved  entire. 

“  In  all  the  colleges,  the  gates 
were  shut  at  ten  o’clock  at  night ; 
so  that  none  of  the  students,  without 
special  permission  from  the  principal, 
could  go  out  after  that  hour,  or  be 
admitted  till  six  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  porters  had  it  in  strict 
charge  to  make  a  report  to  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  such  students  as,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  s,  which  were  read  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  to 
stay  out  all  night.  The  greater 
part,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stu- 
dci  ts,  were  then  lodged  in  cham¬ 
bers,  which  they  had  gratis  within 
the  walls  of  the  college.  For  the 
preservation  of  discipline  and  good 
order,  other  means  were  used  besides 
those  just  mentioned'.  The  masters, 
in  their  turns,  weekly  exercised  the 
office  of  whi^t  was  called  Hebdoma- 
der.  His  business  was  to  preside 
and  say  grace  at  the  college  table, 
and  to  go  round  and  call  at  every 
different  chamber  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  to  see  if  the  students 
bad  got  up  from  bed,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  at  night  to  see  if 
they  were  at  home  and  properly  em¬ 
ployed.  These  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  visits,  or  calls,  were  called  Per- 
lustrations,  and  the  Hebdomader,  in 
reference  to  this  part  of  his  office. 


the  Tnlustrator.  At  first,  and  till 
the  union  of  the  colleges,  and  some 
little  time  after,  the  morning  were 
performed  as  regularly  as  the  even¬ 
ing  visits ;  but,  in  the  progress  of 
time  and  luxury,  they  were  made 
very  irregularly,  at  longerand  shorter 
intervals,  and  at  last  wholly  given 
up  :  but  the  evening  perlustrations, 
while  the  earl  of  Kinnoull  lived, 
were  continued  regularly. 

“  Originally,  the  hour  of  dining 
was  twelve  o’clock,  and  that  of  sup¬ 
per  six  5  these  hours  were  changed, 
for  first  one,  and  then  two,  for  din¬ 
ner  ;  and  first  sevfen,  and  then  eight, 
for  supper.  In  the  different  col¬ 
leges  there  were,  as  there  are  still, 
not  fewer  than  fifty  scholarships,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  bursaries.  By 
some  of  these,  according  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  establishment,  the  scholar  was 
entitled  not  only  to  Lis  board  at  the 
college  table,  but  also  to  admission  to 
the  lectures  or  instructions  of  all  the 
different7  masters  without  expence, 
thoudi  the  masters  at  last  demanded 
fees.  By  others,  they  had,  besides 
these  advantages,  a  sum  of  money, 
which  was  understood  to  defray 
other  expences,  as  books,  clothes, 
washing;,  &c.  There  were  others 
of  the  bursaries  that  consisted  wholly 
in  an  annual  stun  of  money;  paid  to 
the  bearer  by  instalment^  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end  of  the  sessions, 
and  solely  at  his  own  disposal. 

“  Besides  the  bursars,  others  were 
admitted  to  the  college  tables  as 
boarders,  at  a  rate  so  low,  that  it 
may  appear  in  England,  and  in  the 
present  time,  incredible.  It  was, 
for  seven  months  in  the  year,  only 
from  nine  to  ten  pounds,  so  lately  as 
1/74.  It  was  afterwards  raised  to 
twelve  pounds. 

“  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
the  colleges  of  St.  Andrews  must 
have  a  revenue  more  than  four  times 
greater  than  their  expenditure.  To 

suppose 
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suppose  that  this  large  overplus  sum 
has  been  impropriated  or  embezzled 
would  be  equally  inconsistent  with 
the  integrity  of  the  professional  cha¬ 
racter  of  public  instructors,  and  to 
known  facts.  So  careful  have  they 
been  of  the  management  of  that  sur¬ 
plus  fund,  that  when  public  requisi¬ 
tions  were  made,  which  would  have 
fully  justified  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures,  they  made  the  library  fund  an¬ 
swerable  for  this  contribution  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  government. 
The  hitherto  useless  overplus  of  the 
rents  must,  therefore,  as  some  think, 
be  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  accu¬ 
mulation,  and  more  than  .sufficient, 
if  not  to  double  the  number  of  the 
professorships,  bursaries,  and  tables, 
yet  fully  adequate  to  the  addition  of 
competent  teachers  of  the  French 
and  other  modern  languages,  addi¬ 
tional  branches  of  practical  mathe¬ 
matics,  a  chemical  apparatus  and 
professor,  and  the  endowment  of  a 
military  academy,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  a  very  liberal  supply  to 
government,  without  touching  the 
funds  appointed  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

te  Upon  the  death,  of  principal 
Maccormick,  uncle  to  the  Hills, 
renowned  for  telling  pleasant  stories 
of  a  certain  kind,  when  a  clergyman 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  to  the 
lord  president  Dundas,  Mr.  Henry 
and  other  branches  and  friends  of 
the  Arniston  family,  Mr.  Dundas, 
the  new  chancellor,  referred  the  no¬ 
mination  of  his  successor  to  the  pro-* 
lessors  of  the  United  College,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  should  be  unanimous 
in  their  choice  j  but  reserving  the 
nomination  of  a  principal  to  himself 
if  they  should  not.  The  opposite 
parties,-  who  were  then  scrambling 
for  the  superiority,  could  no.t  agree, 
and  Dr.  Playfair,  the  compiler  of  an 
extended  edition  ol  Blair’s  Chrono¬ 
logy,  and  minister  of  Meigle,  the 
parish  of  Belmont,  the  usual  resff 
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dence  of  the  late  lord  privy  seal,  th« 
honourable  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown  to  the  vacant 
office.  - 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rotheram, 
an  Englishman,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  intriguing  policy  of 
the  professors  was  again  displayed, 
and  Mr.  Macdonald,  minister  of 
Kemboc,  who  had  the  merit  of  hav¬ 
ing  married,  a  sister  of  the  professor 
Hills,  was  appointed  by  their  party, 
which  was  also  considered  to  be 
that  of  the  chancellor,  to  the  vacant 
office.  Mr.  Leslie,  the  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  was 
among  the  candidates  rejected.  The 
number  of  students  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  which,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty  and  upwards,  and  of  which 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  were 
students  of  philosophy,  has  been 
reduced  to  an  amazing  degree , 
insomuch,  that  from  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  at  the  United  Col¬ 
lege,  the  number  of  students  there, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
bursaries,  which  must  operate  as 
premiums  in  drawing  students  to 
this  famous  seminary  of  , learning, 
for  the  last  year  1805,  was  only  fifty- 
six,  of  whom  there  were  only  seven 
that  attended  Mr.  Macdonald’s  class 
of  natural  philosophy. 

“  Pluralities  of  bursaries  have  be¬ 
gun  to  take  place  in  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  of  benefices. 
A  student,  some  years  ago,  held  two 
bursaries,  amounting  together  to 
twenty-five  pounds  per, annum.  He 
also  held  one  of  those  called  table 
bursaries  at  St.  Mary’4  College. 
Another  student  had  been  soliciting 
a  table  bursary  for  years.  He  hoped 
for  the  first  that  should  become 
vacant j  but  this  was  given  to  him 
already  in  possession  of  two. — 
The  common  schools  above  describ¬ 
ed,  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
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and  discipline,  and  the  visitations 
and  exhortations  of  the  principal  of 
the  United  College,  have  for  many 
years  been  discontinued, 

(s  A  great  part  of  the  wing  form¬ 
ing  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle 
in  which  the  college  fabric  consists, 
or  was  intended  to  consist,  is  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  and  going  fast  to 
ruin. 

“  The  apartments  in  St.  Mary’s, 
or  the  Divinity  College,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  students,  are  few  of  them 
at  all  inhabitable.  In  both  colleges, 
every  thing'  in  the  shape  of  repair 
and  expence  is  carefully  avoided. 

(C  If  the  students  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  driven  away,  and  even 
the  bursaries  not  claimed,  the  saving 
of  the  necessary  repairs,  and  the 
funds  for  the  bursaries,  would  swell 
the  surplus  fund  already  so  great  to 
an  enormous  amount.  The  factor 
for  the  United  College  used  formerly 
to  be  some  man  of  business.  It  has,  of 
late  years,  been  thought  proper  and 
expedient  that  the  college  factor 
should  be  one  of  their  own  number. 
The  college  factor  is  now  Mr.  Henry 
Hill. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  expected 
that  the  professors,  who  are  all  very 
respectable  and  honourable  gentle¬ 
men,  will  be  both  able  and  willing, 
nay,  desirous,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship,  of  the  superabun¬ 
dant  college  funds,  which  must  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  endowment  of 
many  new  professorships,  and  other 
improvements  for  the  advancement 
of  learning.  The  noted  decay  of  the 
colleges  has  long  been  manifest. 
Even  the  bursaries  (whose  funds,  as 
already  observed,  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  colleges)  are  not  always  com¬ 
pletely  filled  up  5  and  that  scramb¬ 
ling  of  the  two  parties  among  the 
professors  for  the  patronage  of  so 
many  offices,  and  particularly  the 
disposal  of  the  last  vacant  professor- 
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ship,  as  a  sort  of  marriage  portion  tq 
the  husband  of  a  sister,  has  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  university,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  natural  philosophy 
class,  that  it  cannot  esgjgie  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  any  traveller ;  it  being 
the  common  talk  of  St.  Andrews’, 
and  of  every  company  in  which  St. 
Andrews  is  mentioned.  This  in¬ 
triguing  policy  has  certainly  a  direct 
tendency  to  convert  the  patronage  of 
the  university  into  the  patrimonial 
interest  of  one  or  a  few  families. 

“  Amidst  this  contest  for  patron¬ 
age,  so  great  an  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  learning  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  has  taken  place,  that  they  do  not 
even  take  the  trouble  of  proposing 
subjects  for  prizes.  Some  years 
ago.  Dr.  John  Grey,  of  Somerset- 
Place,  who  was  educated  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  of  LL.D.  from  St. 
Andrews,  founded  two  prizes  of  five 
guineas  each,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  .younger  students  of  that  se¬ 
minary  5  but  last  year  the  university 
neither  adjudged  these  prizes,  nor 
even  proposed  the  necessary  ques¬ 
tions  and  trials, 

^  When  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  rapid  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  money,  is 
considered,  the  inattention  of  the 
professors  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  university,  and  their 
own,  is  truly  astonishing.  Instead 
of  relaxing  in  that  diligence,  order, 
and  that  beautiful  and  wise  economy, 
which  formerly  drew  so  considerable 
a  number  of  students  to  their  schools, 
and  consequently  fees,  one  would 
think,  that  they  should  rather  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  maintain, 
and,  if  possible,  improve  them. — 
That  they  would  encourage  the 
lodging  in  the  college,  and  boarding 
at  the  college  table  5  that  they  would 
keep  the  apartments  in  excellent  re¬ 
pair,  add  any  conveniences  that 
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plight  be  wanted,  and  even  that  selves,  and  appropriate  out  of  this, 
.extension,  elegance,  and  grandeur,  one  hundred  and  hfty  pounds  an- 
po  the  fabric  of  the  college,  which  nually  each  to  their  own  use,  which, 
were  intended,  and  for  which  their  with  the  class  fees,  if  the  college 
funds  are  so  abundantly  competent ;  should  return  to  the  spirit  and  regi- 
and,  above  all,  that  they  would  invite  men  that  prevailed  from  1760  to 
to  their  vacant  chairs  men  of  learn-  1 7QO,  and  to  which  they  should  be 
ing,  talents,  character,  and  celebrity,  powerfully  exhorted,  would  form  a 
As  to  the  idea  of  bettering  their  cir-  very  comfortable  and  genteel  iiveli- 
.cumstances  by  thinning  the  college  hood. 

table,  and  drawing  boarders  to  their  The  streets  of  the  city  of  St. 

own  houses,  if  such  an  idea  to  any  Andrews,  still  inhabited,  are  three, 
great  extent  be  after  all  entertained,  running  nearly  parallel  from  west  to 
as  is  said,  it  is  Wholly  unworthy  of  east,  but  not  quite  parallel,  as  they 
even  the  calculating  powers  of  pro-  all  terminate  within  about  a  hundred 
lessors  ;  for,  if  the  university  lose  yards  of  the  cathedral  at  the  east 
its  reputation,  and  sink  into  insigni-  end.  These  streets  are  intersected 
iieance  and  oblivion,  where  are  they  at  right  angles  by  narrower  streets, 
to  find  boarders  ?  called  Wynds,  In  a  line  nearly 

“  But,  in  consideration  of  the  parallel  to  these,  there  was  once  a 
change  of  circumstances  above-men-  street  called  Swallow-Street,  running 
Boned,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  beyond  their  utmost  extent  on  both 
make  that  means  of  living  dependent  the  east  and  west,  between  them 
entirely  on  their  own  exertions,  in  and  the  great  ledge  of  rocks  on  the 
addition  to  the  salaries  at  the  union  north,  that  secures  the  town  from 
of  the  colleges.  They  should  be  at  the  raging  billows  of  the  ocean, 
least  doubled  3  nor  would  there  be  when  agitated  by  the  north  and  east 
any  hesitation  in  this  on  the  part  of  winds — where  this  ridge  of  rock 
the  crown,  if  they  would  only  pre-  ceased  to  interpose,  Swallow-Street 
sent  a  petition  tor  that  purpose,  was  undermined,  and  fell  into  the 
Their  indefinite  accumulation  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  full  mile  in  extent, 
overplus  fund  is  not  to  be  commend-  Vestiges  of  it  are  every  where  still 
ed.  They  have,  probably,  some  to  be  seen.  It  is  now,  though  the 
grand  designs  in  view,  with  which  ancient  name  be  still  familiar,  and 
they  intend  to  astonish  the  world,  frequently  mentioned  in  written- 
when  on^e  that  fund  shall  be  thought  deeds,  as  well  as  in  some  printed 
fully  adequate  to  their  execution,  publications,  called  commonly,  for 
But  there  are  some  things  that  appear  what  reason  I  know  not,  by  the 
necessary  to  be  done  now,  and  which  whimsical  name  of  the  Scores.  On 
might  be  done  at  no  great  expence 3  the  .south  side  of  the  south  street, 
and,  the  superabundant  fund,  with-  and  nearer  the  west  end  than  the 
out  being  very  greatly  diminished,  east,  is  a  much  admired  ruin  of  a 
might  spare  Ulie  addition  to  their  chapel,^  belonging  to  a  convent  of 
salaries  just  mentioned.  Nay,  the  Gray  Friars. 

barons  of  the  exchequer,  though  not  “  The  remains  of  the  cathedral,  de- 
applied  to,  should  generously  inter-  molished  by  the  reformers,  are  grand 
fere,  and  request  the  professors,  and  sublime.  Both  towers  at  the 
amidst  their  solicitude  for  the  aug-  east  end  am  still  standing.  One 
mentation  of  the  superabundant  only  of  the  western  towers  now  re¬ 
fund,  to  have  some  mercy  on  diem-  mains  3  and  a  part  of  the  west  end 
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of  the  outermost  south  wall.  Near 
the  east  end  of  the  ruined  cathedral 
are  the  remains  of  a  chapel  and 
tower,  constructed  in  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture, 
of  hewn  stone,  of  an  exceedingly 
hard  and  durable  texture,  which, 
instead  of  mouldering  away,  through 
the  corrosive  influence  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  appears  to  gain  solidity  by 
time.  It  is  as  hard  as  granite,  or 
whinstone,  and  must  have  been 
fetched  from  a  distance  ;  as  the 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  are  all 
©f  free-stone.  The  tower,  called 
now  the  square  steeple,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  massy,  and  lofty  pile,  seen  with 
admiration  at  a  great  distance.  The 
'wooden  fabric,  running  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  consolidating 
this  fine  piece  of  architecture,  on 
the  inside,  having  fallen,  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  into  decay,  was  lately 
properly  repaired,  by  order  of  the 
barons,  at  the  expence  of  the  exche¬ 
quer.  This  chapel  and  tower,  which, 
it  is  evident,  was  built  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Gothic  or  the  Sax¬ 
on  style,  is  said,  by  all  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  historians  who  have  mentioned 
it,  to  have  been  built  by  St,  Regulus, 
or  St.  Rule,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
came  to  convert  the  Piets,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  St. 
Andrews  was  from  hence,  for  some 
time,  called  St.  Rule;  and  by  the 
Highlanders  it  is  still  called  Kilrule, 
and  Kilraymont.  It  was  callpd  by 
its  present  name  when  the  Piets  were 
driven  out  of  Strathern,  Fife,  and 
other  counties,  to  the  south  of  the 
Grampians,  by  the  Scots. 

“  At  this  time  the  metropolitan 
church,  which  under  the  Piets  had 
been  at  Abernethy,  was  translated  to 
St.  Andrews;  and  the  town  was 
new  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Scots, 
particularly  those  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Fiffus  DufFuSj  whose  great 
services  to  king  DufFus  were  reward¬ 


ed  with  all  the  lands  of  that  shire, 
formerly  called  Peight  Landia,  and 
which  Fiffus,  from  his  own  name, 
called  Fifiand,  now  Fife. 

te  The  wall  surrounding  the  pri¬ 
ory,  which,  with  buildings,  gardens, 
and  fields,  was  of  vast  extent,  is  still 
almost  entire.  It  is  fortified  with 
bastions,  in  its  whole  extent ;  some 
round,  some  square.  Part  of  the 
priors*  and  sub-priors’  houses  are  yet 
standing.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
inclosure  or  fortification  was  more 
than  a  mile  in  circumference.  On 
the  north  side  of  tire  town,  on  the 
brink  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  wash¬ 
ed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  episcopal  palace, 
which  has  obtained  in  St.  Andrews, 
the  name  of  cardinal  Beton’s  castle. 
It  was  a  very  spacious  quadrangle, 
including  a  large  area ;  and  fortified/ 
on  the  two  land  sides,  or  faces,  by 
turrets,  and  a  very  deep  and  wide 
moat ;  which,  on  the  west  side,  is 
now  almost  wholly  filled  up— not  so 
on  the  south  side.  From  the  ruins 
it  appears  that  the  walls,  which  were 
amazingly  thick,  consisted  of  two 
parallel  walls,  with  a  strong  cement 
of  some  stuff,  in  a  fluid  state,  poured 
in  between  them,  and  consolidating 
them  into  one  mass.  In  this  quarter 
of  the  town  the  sea  has  made  great 
encroachments  on  the  land.  It  has 
undermined,  on  the  south-east  angle, 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  castle,  which 
is  seen  lying  within  the  water- work 
in  enormous  masses. 

The  prosperity  and  opulence  of 
St.  Andrews,  before  the  Reformation, 
may  be  commenced  from  this  single 
circumstance,  that  there  was  an  an¬ 
nual  fair  here,  commencing  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  which  lasted  for 
some  weeks,  and  to  which  there  re¬ 
sorted  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  vessels,  from  all  parts  of 
the  commercial  world. 

“  When  we  think  of  the  number  of 

religious 
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religious  houses  formerly  established 
sit  St.  Andrews,  and  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  cathedral  and 
priory  j  on  the- ruins  of  the  same 
kind  at  Melross,  Arbroath,  Elgin, 
and  many  other  places  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  that  the  remote,  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  poor  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
should  have  possessed  a  much  greater 
number  of  religious  edifices  and 
foundations,  than  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  Christendom  of  equal  extent, 
and  much  greater  wealth  and  natu¬ 
ral  fertility,  one  is  lost  for  a  time  in 
wonder  and  amazement.  But  such 
is  the  intricacy  of  human  affairs, 
that  many  circumstances  involve 
consequences  the  very  reverse  of 
what  we  should  naturally  have  ex¬ 
pected.  The  poverty,  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  state  of  Scotland,  and  the 
adjacent  isles,  awakened  the  reli¬ 
gious  charity  and  zeal  of  the  catholic 
church.  Missionaries  were  sent 
from  Rome  for  the  conversion  and 
instruction  of  the  natives,  and  con¬ 
tributions  were  made  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religious  houses.  Even 
l  reland  experienced  the  happy  effects 
„  of  that  Christian  spirit,  with  which 
the  patriarchs  of  the  church  of  Rome 
embraced  every  corner  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fold.  Artists  were  sent  into 
the  seats  of  barbarism  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  cathedrals,  chapels,  monas¬ 
teries,  and  nunneries ;  and  sums  of 
money  were  remitted  annually  for 
their  support.  It  is  to  the  monks, 
more  than  to  any  other  set  of  men, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  remote 
from  Italy,  the  centre  of  the  sciences 
and  the  ^rts,  owe  their  best  lessons 
and  examples  in  both  agriculture 
and  mechanics. 

“  Archbishop  Sharp’s  monument, 
the  fabrication  of  which  was  a  work 
of  some  years,  erected  in  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas’s,  or  the  town  church  of  St. 
Andrews,  is  of  the  finest  marble, 
and  has  a  grand  appearance  :  though 


having  been  barbarously  daubed  over 
with  white  paint,  by  way  of  cleaning 
and  improving  it,  by  some  one  of 
the  bishop’s  descendants  or  relations, 
the  beauty  of  it  is  considerably  les¬ 
sened.  Archbishop  Kennedy’s  tomb, 
in  the  college  chapel,  or  church  of 
St.  Salvator,  is  greatly  and  justly 
admired  as  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture. 

il  Archbishop  Sharp,  as  above  ob¬ 
served,  had  been  minister  of  Crail, 
and  been  sent  by  the  covenanters  t© 
London,  to  procure  some  respite  for 
their  real  or  supposed  oppression. 
Mr.  Sharp,  though  active  while  in 
Scotland,  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  government,  and  not  less  zealous 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  cove¬ 
nanters,  yet,  while  at  London,  (as 
the  cardinal  who  was  chosen  pope 
saw  things  in  a  different  point  of 
view  after  his  elevation  to  the  pope¬ 
dom)  after  he  was  offered  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  St.  Andrews,  saw 
things  differently ;  and,  contrary  to 
what  St.  Paul  was,  from  a  preacher, 
became  a  persecutor..  However, 
some  years  after,  while  he  was  re¬ 
turning  from  Edinburgh  with  his 
daughter,  who  was  about  to  be 
married,  he  was  surrounded  in  his 
coach,  by  nine  or  ten  people,  in  dis¬ 
guise,,  on  horseback,  who  dragged 
him  from  his  coach,  bade  him  pre¬ 
pare  for  death,  and  then  shot  at  him, 
and  left  him,  thinking  that  he  was 
dead,  which  he  pretended  to  bej 
but  lifting  up  his  head,  and  whisper¬ 
ing  to  his  disconsolate  daughter, 
that  he  was  not  hurt,  they,  observing 
this,  not  being  far  off,  returned,  and 
soon  dispatched  him.  And,  what  is 
remarkable,  though  it  was  known 
who  it  was  that  murdered  him,  yet 
none  of  them  suffered  for  it.  The 
whole  country  favouring  them,  they 
all,  in  one  way  or  other,  escaped. 

“  The  bay  of  St.  Andrews  is 
sometimes  tossed  by  the  north-east¬ 
erly  winds  into  wave*  almost  as  tre¬ 
mendous 
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jnendous  as  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Biseay.  Not  many  years  ago  one 
of  these,  in  a  moment,  laid  Bat  a 
pier  that  had  cost  two  thousand 
pounds.  Ships  labouring  in  this 
bay,  in  the  utmost  distress,  are  often 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  Uni  ted 
College,  while  the  student  sits  com¬ 
fortably  at  his  fire-side,  reading  or 
pausing,  perhaps,  on  the  famous 
passage  of  Lucretius. 

‘Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  squora. 
vends  v 

E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  labo- 
rem, 

Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  jucunda 
voiuptas, 

Sedquibus  ipse  maliscareas,quia  cernere 
suave  est.*  Lucret ,  lib.  ii. 

Thus  admirably  well  translated  by 
Mr.  Mason  Good. 

*  How  sweet  to  stand,  when  tempests  tear 
the  main, 

Gn  the  firm  cliff,  and  mark  the  seaman’s 
toil; 

- - *■ - - - - - — r - — 


On  Saxon,  Norman,  and 

rFrorri  Mr.  DallawaUs  Observat 

c<fTT^HE  Goths  had  no  share  either 
1  in  the  invention  or  perfec¬ 
tion  of  that  peculiar  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  bears  their  name.  It 
is  not  worth  the  dispute,  whether 
the  Gothic  power  was  ever  anni¬ 
hilated  in  Europe,  or  whether  they 
subsisted  in  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  separate  people.  By  the 
Goths  no  individual  nation  is  alluded 
to,  but  the  northern  conquerors  in 
general,  before  they  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  people  they  had  sub¬ 
dued.  Gothic,  therefore,  should  be 
considered  merely  as  a  vituperative 
term,  adopted  and  applied  by  those 
who  had  introduced  the  restored 


Not  that  another's  danger  soothes  "the 
soul,  •.  * 

But  from  such  toil,  how  sweet,  to-Jpe! 
secure !’  .  \  * 

e‘  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
many- empty  houses  are  in  St.  An¬ 
drews  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
propriety  in  applying  to  St.  Andrews 
the  sarcasm,  that,  instead  of  a  board 
on  every  house,  intimating  that  it  is 
to  let  or  sell ,  they  had  better  inti¬ 
mate  at  the  entrance,  a  city  to  let, 
or  be  sold. 

'  “  The  charter  of  the  city,  here,  is 

a  small  bit  of  parchment,  not  bigger 
than  one’s  hand,  and  signed  Mal¬ 
colm  III.  ‘The  city  keys  are  of  silver. 

“  The  spot -in  Magus  Muir,  a 
few  miles  xvest  from  St.  Andrews, 
where  archbishop  Sharp  was  mur¬ 
dered,  has  lately y  by  general  Mel¬ 
ville;  been  inclosed  and  planted  > 
and  a  suitable  monument,  with  an 
appropriate  inscription,  erected  on 
the  spot.” 
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Grecian.  In  Jtaly-it  had  its  origin 
as.. appropriated  to  architecture,  in 
the  school  of  Palladio  ;  and  with  u$ 
it  was  unknown  in  the  present  sense, 
before  the  days  of  Jones  and  Wren. 
A  total  decay  of  the  arts  had  even 
preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  ;  and  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,,  with  its  privilege  of 
building  churches,  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with  the  Gothic  incursions.  In 
this  coincidence  has  originated  a 
popular  notion,  that  the  barbarians 
annihilated  the  Grecian  architecture 
in  order  to  introduce  a  style  pecur 
liar  to  their  own  country,  and  that 
their  edifices  are  called  “  Gothic,” 

merely 
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fnerely  because  they  are  as  widely 
discriminated,  by  their  proportions 
and  ornaments,  from  the  clas¬ 
sical  monuments  of  Athens,  as 
the  Goths  were  from  the  Greeks 
in  their  talents  and  national  man¬ 
ners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  all  Europe  formed  but  one 
Gothic  kingdom.  Is  there  in  any 
nation  a  church  which  can  make  a 
just  pretension  to  so  early  a  date  ? 
In  France  and  Italy  there  are  none, 
really  Gothie  remaining,  anterior  to 
800,  the  celebrated  aera  of  Charle¬ 
magne. 

“  Upon  no  subject  of  antiquity 
have  so  many  discordant  opinions 
been  maintained,  as  upon  the  origin 
of  what  is  called  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  It  has  given  •  birth  to  bold 
conjecture  and  wide  disquisition  \ 
and  where  so  many  are  ready  to 
teach,  few  are  satisfied  with  what 
they  learn.  Bentham  (or  rather 
Gray),  and  T.  Warton,  were  long 
held  as  the  ablest  discriminators  of 
this  question,  and  considered  as 
having  given  the  clearest  idea  of  the 
regular  progress  of  the  Gothic,  from 
barbarism  to  perfection.  Many  idle 
cavils  have  been  made  about  .the 
time  when  the  Goths  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  nation.  They  probably  intro-, 
duced  their  o.\yn  manner  of  build¬ 
ing  into  every  country  of  which 
they  had  gained  the  possession  ;  a 
circumstance  evident  in  the  peculiar 
styles  of  Italy,  Germany,.  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  In  each  of 
these  there  is  an  ostensible  .analogy 
without  an  exact  resemblance. 
Leaving  this  question  undecided,  we 
may  find  no  great  difficulty  in  as¬ 
certaining  the  sera  of  its  first  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country,  when  the 
manner  of  building  was  changed  or 
improved,  when  it  reached  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  when  a  love  ot  exuberance 
finally  effected  its  decline. 

44  It  is  not  very  improbable  that. 


mere  novelty  led  to  the  invention  of 
the' 'architecture  we  call  Gothic,  and 
that  the  irregularity  so  decidedly 
and  universally  attributed  to  the 
Goths,  may  have  originated  in  the 
caprice  of  the  Italians,  who  were 
either  really  ignorant  or  fancifully 
negligent  of  pure  style. 

44  The  Saxon  style  is  equally  re¬ 
cognized  by  its  seeming  want  of 
harmony  of  parts,  as  by  its  massive 
columns,,  semicircular  arches,  and 
diagonal  mouldings.  The  base, 
mouldings,  and  capitals,  though  of 
exact  dimensions  and  similar  forms 
in  the  mass,  abound  in  variations  in 
the  minuter  parts.  The  arches 
usually  spring,  from  the  capitals, 
without  an  architrave.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult,  at  this  time,  to 
describe  any  entire  building,  which 
can  be  referred,  with  certainty,  to 
the  Saxon  sera,  but  its  characteristic 
ornaments  may  be  frequently  traced. 
The  nave  of  St.  Frideswidels  (now 
the  cathedral  at  Oxford)  is  asserted 
to  have  been  built  by  king  Ethel- 
red,  in  1004.  Parts  of  St.  Alban’s 
and  Durham  cathedral  claim  to  be 
anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  as 
does  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of 
Tickencote  church,  near  Stamford* 
in  Lincolnshire.  Prominent  instances 
of  enrichment  peculiar  to  this  style, 
are  those  of  door-cases  and  windows, 
as  at  Barfreston  near .  Canterbury, 
Durham  cathedral  and  palace,  Tut- 
bury,  in  Staffordshire,  Romsey, 
Hants,  and  Rochester,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  others.  But  the  doorway  of  the 
east  end  of  the  church  of  Kenil¬ 
worth,  iii  Warwickshire,  exhibits 
the  caput  bovls,  fret  moulding  and, 
paterae  in  the  spandrils,  ornaments 
more  essentially  peculiar  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  manner.  Indeed  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a.  county  in  England  in  which 
there  will  not  be  found  individual 
churches,  still  exhibiting  Saxon,  or, 
at  least,  Anglo-Norman,  remains. 

Of 
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Of  the  Saxen,  Gloucestershire  beasts 
of  two  very  perfect  specimens  at 
Elkstone  and  Quenington,  both  of 
which  are  engraven.  Doorways  of 
the  early  Normans  are  not  unfre- 
quently  discoverable  in  monastic 
ruins.  Those  at  Glastonbury,  Malms- 
bury,  and  Castle  Acre  priory,  Nor¬ 
folk,  are  particularly  fine. 

f‘Tlie  rudely  carved  scriptural 
figures,  which  often  occur  in  bas- 
reliefs,  placed  under  the  arches  of 
door-cases,  where  the  head  of  the 
door  itself  is  square,  indicate  a  Ro¬ 
man  original,  and  are  mostly  refera¬ 
ble  to  an  sera  immediately  preceding 
the  Conquest  3  but  the  very  curious 
representation  of  the  deluge,  over 
the  great  doorway  of  the  cathedal  at 
Lincoln,  seems  to  li3ve  been  subse¬ 
quent  to  it.  These  sculptures  ap¬ 
pear  likewise  upon  fonts.  That  at 
Winchester  cathedral,  which  Mr. 
Milner  has  discovered  to  mean  the 
story  of  St.  Nicholas,  bishop  of 
Myra,  in  Lycia,  is  cited  among  the 
most  worthy  of  remark. 

“  The  Saxon  large  churches  were 
divided  into  three  tiers  or  stories, 
consisting  of  the  arcade,  galleries, 
and  windows.  Such  was  the  soli¬ 
dity  of  the  walls  and  bulkrness  of 
the  pillars,  that  buttresses  were  nei¬ 
ther  necessary  nor  in  usage. 

t(  After  the  Norman  conquest, 
that  style,  called  by  the  monks 
“  Opus  Romanum,”  because  an 
imitation  of  the  debased  architec¬ 
ture  of  Italy,  was  still  continued  in 
England.  The  extent  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  churches  were  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  the  ornamental  carvings  on 
the  circular  arches  and  the  capitals 
of  pillars  and  pilasters  became  more 
frequent  and  elaborately  finished. 
Ot  the  more  remarkable  specimens 
of  what  is  confounded  under  the 
general  term  of  Saxon  architecture, 
the  true  sera  will  be  found  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  subsequent  to  the  Saxons 


themselves,  and  to  have  extended 
not  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
below  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
two  churches  at  Caen  in.  Normandy, 
built  by  William  and  his  queen,  are 
the  archetypes  of  many  now  re¬ 
maining  in  England  ;  but  the  most 
magnificent  work  of  this  kind  was 
the  nave  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  London. 
The  vaults  were  void  of  tracery,  and 
the  towers  without  pinnacles,  but 
ornamented  with  arcades,  in  tiers, 
of  small  intersected  arches,  on  th» 
outside  walls. 

“  The  Norman  sera  may  be  stated 
to  be  from  1066  to  1154,  that  is, 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of 
Stephen.  In  a  general  comparison 
with  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
in  that  dark  age,  historians  consent, 
that  the  Normans  were  eminent,  if 
not  superior,  with  respect  to  civili¬ 
zation  and  the  arts.  In  architec¬ 
tural  science,  as  promoted  by  their 
religious  zeal,  they  had  made  a  great 
proficiency,  and  many  grand  struc¬ 
tures  had  been  raised  to  embellish 
their  own  province,  before  they  had 
gained  an  absolute  establishment  in 
England. 

“  Many  discordant  opinions  have 
been  advanced,  concerning  what 
really  constitutes  Norman  architec¬ 
ture  3  and  it  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Saxon  by  several  able  anti¬ 
quaries.  But  a  still  greater  confu¬ 
sion  occurs  when  the  pointed  style, 
first  practised  in  this  kingdom  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  is  called  Norman. 
The  principal  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman, 
appears  to  be  that  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  in  every  part  3  plain, 
but  more  lofty  vaulting  3  circular 
pillars  of  greater  diameter  3  round 
arches  and  capitals  having  orna¬ 
mented  carvings  much  more  elabo- 
rate  and  various,  adapted  to  them  3 
but  a  total  absence  of  pediments  or 
pinnacles,  which  are  decidedly  pe- 
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Culiar  to  the  pointed  or  Gothic  style. 
Afnong  the  prelates  in  the  early 
Norman  reigns,  were  found  men  of 
consummate  skill  in  architecture  j 
which,  aided  by  their  munificence, 
was  applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  their 
cathedral  churches,  and  those  of  the 
greater  abbies.  No  less  than  fifteen 
of  the  twenty-two  English  cathe¬ 
drals  still  retain  considerable  parts, 
which  are  undoubtedly  of  Norman 
erection,  the  several  dates  of  which 
are  ascertained.  We  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  enumeration  of  Norman 
bishops,  who  were  either  architects 
themselves,  or  under  whose  auspices 
architecture  flourished:  Gundulf  of 
Rochester  (107/-  1107)>  whose 
works  are  seen  at  Rochester,  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  Peterborough.  Mau¬ 
ritius  of  London  (1080-1108)  built 
old  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  Roger  of 
Salisbury  ( 1 10/-1 140),  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Old  Sarum.  Brnulf  of  Ro¬ 
chester  (1115-1125)  completed 
bishop  Gundulf’ s  work  there.  They 
were  both  monks  of  Bee  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Alexander  of  Lincoln 
(1123-1147)  rebuilt  his  cathedral. 
Henry  of  Blois,  bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter  ( 1 1 29- 1 1 69) ,  a  most  celebrated 
architect,  built  the  conventual 
churches  of  St.  Cross  and  Rumsey 
in  Hampshire  5  and  lastly,  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York  (1154-1181), 
where  none  of  his  work  remains.  By 
these  architects  the  Norman  manner 
was.  progressively  brought  to  per¬ 
fection  in  England ;  and  it  will  be 
easily  supposed,  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  any.  of  them  were 
adapted  in  succession. 

“  With  equal  extent  and  magni¬ 
ficence  many  of  the  churches  be¬ 
longing  to  the  greater  abbies  were 
-  constructed  in  this  aera.  Few  in¬ 
deed  have  escaped  their  general  de¬ 
molition  at  the  Reformation.  The 
Conqueror’s  abbey,  at  Battel  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  those  founded  by  Henry  X, 


at  Reading  and  Cirencester,  detib'- 
less  very  sumptuous  edifices*  have 
scarcely  left  “  a  wreck  (rack)  be¬ 
hind” — etiam  periere  ruinae. — 'Some 
still  exhibit  their  dilapidated  fronts, 
and  excite  our  admiration.  Malms- 
bury  in  Wiltshire,  Dunstable  in  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk, 
Wenloek  in  Salop, and  St.Botolph’s, 
Colchester,  are  still  majestic  in  de¬ 
cay,  and  will  be  mentioned  with' 
pride,  and  visited  with  veneration, 
by  the.  lover  of  Norman  antiquities, 
as  conspicuous  examples. 

“  The  first  transition  from  this 
Anglo-Norman  style  appears  to  have 
taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen  (IJ35).  It  dis¬ 
covers  itself  in  the  arch,  which  had 
hitherto  been  round,  becoming 
slightly  pointed,  and  the  heavy  sin¬ 
gle  pillar  being  formed  into  a  clus¬ 
ter.  This  decoration  had  not  long 
been  adopted  before  instances  occur, 
in  which  we  may  trace  the  arch  as 
growing  more  and  more  pointed  5 
and  the  clusters  which  were  at  first 
clumsy  and  ill-formed,  acquiring  a 
greater  lightness  and  justness  of  pro¬ 
portion.  Yet  the  facidgs  of  the  arches 
still  retain  many  of  the  ornaments 
peculiar  to  the  earlier  sera.  This 
taste  gradually  prevailing,  led,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  the  formation  of  the 
slender  pillar  Supporting  the  sharply 
pointed  arch,  which,  from  a  certain 
resemblance,  has  been  called  '  the 
lancet.’ 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  this 
beautiful  architecture  had  gained  its 
perfect  completion.  Salisbury  and 
Ely  cathedrals,  arid  Westminster 
abbey,  have  been  generally  adduced 
as  the  most  perfect  examples.  It 
may  be  supposed,  that  the  two  last 
mentioned  were  constructed  upon 
the  same  plan,  as  there  is  a  singular 
accordance  in  their  chief  proportions. 
Whether  this  early  Gothic  origi¬ 
nated 
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nated  in  Palestine,  or  was  borrowed 
from  the  Moors  in  Spain,  has  given 
rise  to  conjecture  ;  but  a  more  bold 
deviation  from  the  established  style 
could  have  been  scarcely  made. 
The  Gothic  pr  pointed  arch  (as  it 
has  been  well  observed)  took  its  rise 
from  the  variations  attendant  upon 
all  scientific  pursuits.  The  princi¬ 
pal  feature  of  the  first  style  was  a 
combination  of  the  circular  with  the 
pointed,  an  intermixture  of  orna¬ 
ments,  and  a  kind  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  two  styles,  which  should 
prevail.  To  the  enormous  round 
pillar  succeeded  the  slender  shaft, 
insulated,  or  clustered  into  a  single 
column,  with  narrow  lancet  win¬ 
dows,  and  roofs  upon  simple  cross¬ 
springers.  The  arches  were  now 
sharply  pointed,  the  window  in¬ 
creased  to  three  lights  instead  of  one, 
and  with  small  columns  as  mul- 
lions ;  and  all  the  pillars,  when  of 
disproportionate  length,  broken  into 
parts  by  fillets  placed  at  certain  dis¬ 
tances,  as  observable  in  Worcester 
cathedral,,  the  nave  of  which  is  very 
fine. 

“  It  will  be  contended  by  the 
French  antiquaries,  that  this  new 
mode  was  not  exclusively  our  own, 
but  that  it  appeared,  if  not  earlier,  at 
least  in  the  same  century,  in  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  I  have  no¬ 
ticed,  as  then  recently  erected  in 
France.  If  the  buildings  in  the 
Holy  Land  suggested  ideas  of  this 
novel  architecture,  the  French  croi- 
saders  had  the  same  opportunities 
of  introducing  it  into  France  as  ours 
into  England,  for  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  same  expedition.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  no 
pointed  arch  was  seen,  but  that  in 
Moorish  structures  equally  obvious 
to  those  adventurers  it  is  frequent ; 
for  which  reason  it  may  be  more 
correctly  described  as  “  Saracenic’’ 
than  as  Gothic. 


This  particular  style,  whether 
allowed  to  be  Saracenic  or  Gothicy 
was  the  parent  of  several  others,  in 
successive  centuries,  the  progress  of 
which  was  confirmed  by  certain  dis¬ 
crimination  ;  but  the  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man,  having  been  once  relinquish¬ 
ed,  was  never  again  adopted  either 
simply  or  with  analogy.’  Until  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Ed¬ 
ward  its  prevalence  was  decided  ; 
and  all  previous  confusion  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  ,and  the  pointed 
styles  had  ceased,  and  was  univer¬ 
sally  abandoned  about  this  •  time. 
With  incredible  lightness,  it  exhi¬ 
bited  elegance  of  decoration  and 
beauty  of  proportions  in  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  arcades  and  pillars,  the 
latter  being  usually  of  Purbeck  mar¬ 
ble,  each  a  distinct  shaft ;  but  the 
whole  collected  under  one  capital, 
composed  of  the  luxuriant  leaves  of 
the  palm  tree,  indigenous  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Arabia.  A  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  manner  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  early  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  (1320),  both  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  roofs  and  arcades,  is  seen  at 
Bristol,  in  the  conventual  church 
of  St.  Augustine,  now  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  But  previously  to  another 
style  of  known  peculiarities,  the  ca¬ 
pitals  became  more  complicated, 
the  vaults  were  studded  with  knots 
of  foliage  at  the  interlacing  of  the 
ribs,  the  western  front  was  enrich¬ 
ed  with  numerous  statues,  and  the 
flying  buttresses,  formed  of  seg¬ 
ments  of  circles  in  order  to  give 
them  lightness,  were  rendered  or¬ 
namental  by  elaborate  finials.  This 
exuberance  tended  to  the  abolition 
of  the  first  manner  ,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
under  the  auspices  of  Wykeham, 
we  have  the  boldest  instance  of  that 
second  manner,  which  in  its  even¬ 
tual  perfection  attained  to  what  is 
now  distinguished  as  the  pure  Go¬ 
thic. 
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The  equally  clustered  pillar 
with  a  low  sharp  arch  prevailed  in 
the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  over  which  was  usually 
placed  a  row  of  open  galleries,  ori¬ 
ginally  introduced  in  the  Saxon 
churches,  and  adopted,  as  far  as  the 
idea  only,  from  them.  Of  the 
beauties  which  characterize  the 
style  of  this  sera  in  particular,  a 
complete  specimen  offers  itself  in 
the  octangular  louvre  at  Ely,  which, 
and  the  chapel  of  our  lady  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  were  the  sole  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  Alan  de  W alsingham, 
a  monk,  between  the  years  1322 
and  1349.  It  is  certain,  that  archi¬ 
tecture  was  both  studied  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  in 
that  age  5  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  name  of  a 
single  architect  of  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  Becket’s  crown,  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Canterbury,  communicated 
the  original  idea  to  the  architects  of 
the  louvres,  both  at  Ely  and  Peter¬ 
borough.  Contemporary  with  W yke- 
ham  lived  Rede  bishop  of  Chiches¬ 
ter,  an  adept  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  architecture  :  and  many 
others  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  of 
that  time  prided  themselves  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  proofs  of  their  architectural 
Skill  in  rebuilding  their  churches,  or 
very  frequently  adding  to  them, 
and  giving  them  a  pervading  sym¬ 
metry  of  style.  The  stupendous 
fabric  of  York  cathedral,  in  its  nave 
and  choir,  is  of  this  sera,  and  its 
chief  boast.  Those  of  Winchester 
and  Exeter  were  likewise  partly  re¬ 
built  or  reduced  to  a  sameness  of 
manner  by  the  alteration  ot  arches 
and  windows,  in  so  great  a  degree, 
as  to  obtain  an  apparently  contem¬ 
poraneous  construction,  in  theii  re¬ 
lative  parts.  In  the  western  fionts 
of  Litchfield,  York,  and  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  but  particularly  in  the  addP 
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tions  to  that  of  Lincoln,  which  wag 
preferred  by  lord  Burlington  to  any 
in  England,  and  in  the  interior  of 
each  of  these  cathedrals,  we  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  proportions 
and  the  propriety  of  ornament,  that 
we  could  readily  dispense  with  tho 
luxuriance  of  the  successive  sera  and 
manner.  To  form  some  criterion 
of  this  pure  Gothic,  let  me  observe, 
that  the  pillars  became  more  tall 
and  slender,  forming  a  very  lofty 
arch,  and  that  the  columns  which 
composed  the  cluster,  were  of  un¬ 
equal  circumference.  A  more  beau¬ 
tiful  instance  than  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury  cannot  be 
adduced.  The  general  form  of  the 
arches  became  more  open,  and  those 
attached  to  windows  and  niches 
were  universally  adorned  with 
crockets  tied  at  the  top  in  a  rich 
knot  of  flowers,  resembling  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  euphorbium.  The  win¬ 
dows,  especially  those  at  the  east  and 
west,  were  widely  expanded,  and 
their  heads  ramified  into  infinite  in¬ 
tersections  with  qua  trefoils  or  ro¬ 
settes,  which  bear  on  the  points  of 
the  arching  mullions.  The  roof 
hitherto  had  not  exceeded  a  certain 
simplicity  of  ornament,  and  no 
tracery  was  spread  over  the  groins 
of  the  vault,  which  rested  on  brackets 
or  corbels,  carved  into  grotesque 
heads  of  kings  and  bishops. 

“  In  this  and  the  immediately 
subsequent  reigns,  the  large  and 
lofty  central  tower  (for  the  more  an¬ 
cient  belfries  were  usually  detached) 
and  the  cloisters  richly  panne  lied; 
having  a  most  delicately  fretted 
roof,  were  added  to  many  of  the 
cathedrals  and  conventual  churches 
then  existing.  Within  side,  the 
canopies  ot  tabernacle  Work  over 

a 

saints  or  sepulchral  effigies,  the 
shrines  of  exquisite  finishing,  re¬ 
peating  in  miniatureuhe  bolder  or¬ 
naments  by  which  the  building  was 
S  .  \  decorated 
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decorated  on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
high  altars  and  skreens  of  indescrib¬ 
able  richness,  continue  to  fascinate 
every  eye  by  their  richness,  beauty, 
and  sublimity.  •  Even  on  the  outside 
of  these  magnificent  works,  as  the 
western  fronts  ot  Wells  and  Litch¬ 
field,  and  on  bishop  Grandison  s 
skreen  so  placed  at  Exeter,  there 
are  embellishments  of  equal  merit. 
The  fagade  of  the  cathedral  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  although  of  the  preceding 
age,  in  which  the  pointed  style  was 
frequently  mixed  with  the  round, 
and  the  ornaments  of  either  indiscri¬ 
minately  used,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  simple,  and  regular  now 
remaining.  The  eye  dwells  with 
more  satisfaction  on  a  broad  sur¬ 
face,  relieved  only,  and  not  dis¬ 
tracted,  by  ornament.  Abbot  Whete- 
hamstede’s  skreen  at  St.  Alban’s, 
and  that  by  bishop  Fox  in  Winches¬ 
ter  cathedral,  exceed  in  richness  or 
correct  proportions,  any  specimen  I 
could  adduce  of  the  first  descrip¬ 
tion. 

“  To  the  crosses  erected  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  in  honour  of  his  beloved 
consort  (evidently  neither  the  work 
of  Cavallini  nor  of  abbot  Ware)  we 
may  attribute  the  universal,  if  not 
the  original,  introduction  of  the 
elaborate  canopies  and  minute  orna¬ 
ments  used  in  tombs,  sepulchral 
chapels,  and  the  shrines  of  saints, 
commonly  called  ‘ *  tabernacle  work 

“  During  the  first  aera  of  this  style 
of  Gothic,  internal  grandeur  was 
produced  solely  by  vast  proportions 
contrasted  by  the  multiplication  of 
small  parts,  such  as  clustered  pilas¬ 
ters  and  the  inullions  of  windows  5 
but  about  the  period  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  from  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  species  of  architectural 
refinement,  the  high  altars,  shrines, 
and  sepulchral  monuments,  were 
combined  to  increase  the  richness  of 
*he  whole  interior  to  an  eventual 


excess.  The  earliest  instance  of 
this  minute  workmanship,  which 
has  been  termed  filligraine,”  is  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  about 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
From  this  period  no  remarkable 
variety  occurs.  The  grander  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  buildings  continued 
their  original  dimensions  and  form, 
and  the  ornamental  parts  only  be¬ 
came  distinguished  by  greater  rich¬ 
ness  and  exuberance. 

“  About  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  an  ambition  of  no¬ 
velty  still  invented  a  multiplicity  of 
embellishment,  and  among  many 
others  which  were  capricious  and 
without  specific  import,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  armorial  ensigns  of  honour  upon 
roofs  and  the  spandrils  of  internal 
arcades.  From  this  fashion  the  an¬ 
tiquary  collects  decisive  information, 
and  is  gratified  by  the  certain  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  building  to  it* 
founder  or  restorer. 

These  ensigns  of  honour  were 
more  commonly  appendant  on  mar¬ 
ket-crosses  and  the  great  gateways 
of  abbeys.  Of  the  former  the  most 
remarkable,  not  only  in  point  of  the 
priority  of  erection,  are  the  three 
which  still  remain,  at  Northampton, 
Geddington,  and  Waltham,  built  by 
Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  royal 
consort.  In  imitation  of  these,  few- 
considerable  tow:ns  were  without  a 
cross,  which  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  devotion  and  commerce. 
The  more  celebrated  were  at  Abing¬ 
don,  Coventry,  Gloucester,  Bristol, 
Winchester,  and  Chichester;  the 
two  last  mentioned  of  which  o til/ 
are  at  this  time  entire,  or  unremcv* 
ed.  Upon  all  these  were  lavishly 
employed  the  arts  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  blazonry,  after  the 
richest  Gothic  model. 

<f  Of  the  abbey  gates,  there  are 
several  grand  specimens  still  to  be 
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seen.  St.  Augustine’s  at  Canter¬ 
bury.  Edmonsbury,  St.  Augustine’s 
at  Bristol,  Battel  Abbey,  Sussex,  and 
Thornton  abbey  in  Lincolnshire, 
are  admirable  in  their  several  styles ; 
and  doubtless,  many  of  the  dilapi¬ 
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dated  monasteries  could  once  boast 
similar  appendages,  and  those  of 
equal  magnificence.  The  escocheon 
of  the  founder  always  held  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  among  other  archi¬ 
tectural  embellishments. 


On  the  Excellence  and  Antiquity  of  the  Caledonian  Harp. 

[From  Mr.  Gunn’s  Historical  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Performance  on  the  Harp.] 


“  O  HCH  was  the  state  of  our 
instrumental  music  in  the 
Highlands,  in  the  reign  of  William, 
surnamed  the  Lyon.  From  our  own 
historical  annals  of  those  times,  we 
receive  but  few,  and  these  very  im¬ 
perfect  notices,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  arts  ;  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  poetry  and.  music 
continued  to  be  cultivated  and  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  Highlands,  for  seve¬ 
ral  centuries  after  this  period.  The 
first  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Scot¬ 
land,  of  which  we  have  any  particu¬ 
lar  account,  is  that  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  in  the  year  J24Q.  On  this 
occasion,  a  Highland  bard,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  tunic,  or  robe,  repeated 
on  his  knees,  in  the  Gaelic  lan¬ 
guage,  the  genealogy  of  Alexander, 
and  his  ancestors,  up  to  Fergus,  the 
first  king  of  Scotland;  and  this, 
together  with  what  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  concerning 
the  state  of  music,  and  the  Highland 
Harpers,  in  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  First  of  Scotland,  proves,  that 
these  orders  were  still  held  in  con¬ 
siderable  estimation  3  and  we  shall 
even  see,  that  the  superior  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Highland  Harpers  was 
proverbial,  as  far  down  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

“This  accomplished  monarch,who, 


during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  reforming  the 
abuses  which  had  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  state,  was  also  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  liberal  arts. 
Fie  introduced  organs  into  his  cha¬ 
pels,  and  founded  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Scottish  cler¬ 
gy  in  the  science  of  music.  Our  old 
historian,  John  Major,  in  his  Annals 
of  Scotland,  which  were  published 
in  the  year  1521,  when  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  talents  of  king  James,  says, 
that  “he  was  a  skilful  musician; 
in  the  management  of  his  voice  in 
singing,  inferior  to  no  one  ;  on  the 
Harp,  he  was  another  Orpheus;  he 
excelled  the  Irish  or  the  Highland 
Scots,  who  are  esteemed  the  best 
'performers  on  that  instrument.’* 
The  same  historian,  in  another  part 
of  his  work,  says  of  the  Highlanders, 
that,  f  for  instrumental  music,  and 
the  accompaniment  of  the  voice, 
they  make  use  of  the  Harp,  which, 
instead  of  strings  made  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  animals,  they  strung  with 
brass  wire,  and  on  which  they  per¬ 
form  most  s\vreetly.’ 

“  In  less  than  fifty  years  after 
this  time,  our  celebrated  historian 
George  Buchannan,  who  himself 
was  born  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond, 
in  the  Highlands,  when  treating,  in 
S  2  the 
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the  first,  or  introductory  book,  of 
his  History  of  Scotland,  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  western 
islands,  has  the  following  passage  : 

Instead  of  the  trumpet,  they 
use  the  great  bagpipe.  They  delight 
very  much  in  music,  especially  in 
Harps  of  their  own  sort,  of  which 
some  are  strung  with  brass  wire, 
others  with  intestines  of  aninmlsj 
they  play  on  them  either  with  their 
nails  grown  long,  or  with  a  plectrum. 
Their  only  ambition  seems  to  be,  to 
ornament  their  Harps  with  silver 
and  precious  stones:  the  lower 
ranks,  instead  of  gems,  deck  theirs 
with  crystal.  They  sing  poetical 
compositions,  not  inartificially  made, 
celebrating  the  exploits  of  their 
valiant  men  j  nor  do  their  bards,  for 
the  most  part,  treat  of  another  sub¬ 
ject.  Their  language  is  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  a  iittle  altered.’ 

iC  Buchannan’s  History  was  first 
published  in  the  year  1565.  The 
anonymous  writer  of  4  Certain 
Matters  concerning  the  Real  me  of 
Scotland  as  they  were  A.  D.  1 5p7, 
under  his  title  of  the  Yles  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  general,’  follows  Buchan- 
nan’s  account,  in  the  following: 
words,  with  the  remarkable  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Gaelic  term  for  the  Harp, 
together  with  the  English,  as  if 

O  O  3 

there  had  been  two  distinct  species 
of  Harps  : — ‘  They  delight  much 
in  musicke,  but  chiefly  in  Harpes 
and  Clairschoes  of  their  own  fa¬ 
shion.  The  strings  of  their  Clair¬ 
schoes  are  made  of  brasse  wyar,  and 
the  strings  of  the  Harpes  of  sinews ) 
which  strings  they  stryke  either 
with  their  navies  growing  long,  or 
else  with  an  instrument  appointed 
for  that  use.  They  take  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  deck  their  Harpes  and  Clair¬ 
schoes  with  silver  and  precious 
stones  ;  and  poor  ones,  that  cannot 
attain  hereunto,  decke  them  with 
ehristall.  They  sing  verses  prettily- 


compounded,  containing,  for  the 
most  part,  prayses  of  valiant  men. 
There  is  not  almost  any  other  ar¬ 
gument  whereof  their  rymes  entreat. 
They  speak  the  ancient  French  lan¬ 
guage,  altered  a  little.’ 

<c  The  Harp  is  also  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  Scottish  writers, 
when  incidentally,  or  professedly, 
alluding  to  the  musical  performances 
of  those  times,  by  its  Gaelic  name 
of  Clarsach ;  of  which  many  in¬ 
stances  could  be  produced,  which 
would  of  themselves  prove  the  ge¬ 
neral  notoriety  in  Scotland,  that 
the 'Harp  was  an  instrument  well 
known  in  the  Highlands)  but  the 
more  particular  evidence  which  has 
been  already  given  on  this  subject, 
must  henceforth  remove  every  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doubt  on  that  point. 

Having  thus  incontestibly 
proved  the  Harp  to  have  been,  from 
the  earliest  times,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  general 
use  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland : 
the  two  ancient  instruments,  which 
have  been  so  long  preserved  in  that 
country,  are  now  to  be  considered 
as  authentic  documents,  not  only 
connected  with,  and  proving  and 
illustrating,  the  manners  of  the 
country,  but  may  themselves  be 
henceforth  produced,  and  referred 
to,  as  historical  monuments,  to  il¬ 
lustrate  any  obscure  point  of  anti¬ 
quity,  however  remote,  to  which 
their  form  and  structure  may  apply. 

The  Caledonian  Harp  was 
brought,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
its  description,  by  Miss  Lament, 
from  her  father’s  residence  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  to  a  very  distant  part  of 
the  Highlands,  and  has,  ever  since 
the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Lucie,  about 
the  year  1460,  been'  kept  at  that 
house,  in  a  proper  state  for  perform¬ 
ance)  having  been  occasionally 
played  upon,  in  that  family,  until 
within  these  last  eighty  or  ninety 
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years.,  and  distinguished  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Clarsach  Lumanach,  or 
the  Lamont  Harp.  From  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  must  infer  the  lady 
to  have  been  a  performer  on  the 
Harp  ;  and  as  she  could  not  have 
learnt  the  difficult  process  of  tuning, 
or  the  intricate  art  of  playing  upon  it, 
ot  herself,  she  must  have  had  a 
master,  most  probably  in  Argyle- 
shire,  who  not  only  taught  her,  but 
others  also,  in  that  district  of  the 
Highlands,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  same 
manner  it  must  be  inferred,  from 
Queen’s  Mary's  having,  in  about  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  presented 
the  other  lady  with  her  own  Harp, 
that  she  was  also  a  performer  on 
that  instrument,  and  had  been 
taught  by  a  master,  who  had  pro¬ 
bably  taught  her,  as  well  as  others, 
in  a  very  different  part  of  Scotland, 
her  father’s  residence  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  Aberdeen  3  and 
from  both  instances  we  must  neces¬ 
sarily  conclude,  that  the  Hayp  was 
taught  and  performed  upon,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries ;  and  that  playing 
on,  or  singing  to,  the  Harp,  was  an 
accomplishment  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Highlands  at  this  period. 

“  If  we  look  back  into  more  re¬ 
mote  ages,  we  shall  still  find  this  to 
have  been  the  immemorial  custom 
of  the  upper  ranks  in  that  society  ; 
and  that  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
Harp  down  to  this  period,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  Wales, 
proceeded  from  the  same  original 
source  5  which,  to  distinguish  it.  from 
the  musical  science  that  had,  by  this 
time,  made  great  progress  on  the 
continent,  in  England,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  Scotland,  may  be 
aptly  called  the  music,  or  system,  of 
flhe  Celtic  school. 

“  Bpt  Queen  Mary,  as  we  shall 
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afterwards  see  more  particularly, 
highly  accomplished  as  she  was  in 
musical  science,  which  was  not  of 
the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Italian  school, 
although  the  Harp,  described  in 
this  work,  was  made  and  procured 
for  her,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  a  performer  upon  that 
instrument,  for  reasons  which  shall 
be  given  in  their  proper  place j  but; 
having  met  with  a  performer  upon 
the  Scottish  Harp,  of  eminent  abili¬ 
ties,  in  the  lady  now  alluded  to,  the 
queen  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  so  much  pleased  with  her  per¬ 
formance,  and  so  much  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
her  native  Caledonian  music,  on  a 
national  instrument,  played  with  a 
degree  of  skill,  which  she  had  little 
reason  to  expect,  that  she  may  have 
been  induced  to  give  the  lady  an 
honourable  proof  of  the  pleasure  she 
had  received,  and  of  her  esteem, 
by  presenting  her  with  her  own 
Harp.  'That  this  was  pretty  nearly 
the  manner  in  which  this  lady  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  this  regal  Harp, 
must  appear  highly  probable  from 
the  following  circumstances. 

“  The  tradition  in  the  family  of 
Lude,  which  has  always  accompa¬ 
nied  this  Harp,  is,  that  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  ancestor,  Beatrix 
Gardyn,  by  Queen  Mary,  when  she 
was  on  a  hunting  excursion  in  Athol. 
That  lady  was  at  this  time  resident 
in  that  neighbourhood,  having  been 
married  to  Mr.  Fa rquh arson  of  InA 
vercaid.  The  account  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  hunting  party  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  I  shall  give  it  in 
the  words  of  an  eye-witness.  “  I 
had  a  sight  of  a  very  extraordinary 
sport  :  'In  the  year  1563,  the  Earl 
of  Athol,  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal,  had,  with  much  trouble,  and 
vast  expence,  provided  a  hunting- 
match  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
most  illustrious  and  most  gracious 
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Queen.  Our  people  call  this  a  royal 
hunting.  I  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  was  present  on  that  occasion. 
Two  thousand  Highlanders  were 
employed  to  drive  to  the  hunting- 
ground  all  the  deer  from  the  woods 
and  hills  of  Athol,  Badenoch,  Marr, 
Murray,  and  the  countries  about. 
As  these  Tlighlanders  use  a  light 
dress,  and  are  very  swift  of  foot, 
they  went  up  and  down  so  nimbly, 
that,  in  less  than  two  months  time, 
they  brought  together  two  thousand 
red  deer,  besides  roes  and  fallow 
deer.  The  Queen,  the  great  men, 
and  a  number  of  others,  were  in  a 
glen,  or  narrow  valley,  when  all 
these  deers  were  brought  before 
them  ;  believe  me,  the  whole  body 
moved  forward  in  something  like 
battle  order.  This  sight  still  strikes 
me,  and  ever  will  strike  me  ;  for 
they  had  a  leader  whom  they  follow¬ 
ed  close  wherever  he  moved.  This 
leader  was  a  very  fine  stag,  with  a 
very  high  head.  The  sight  delighted 
the  Queen  very  much,  but  she  soon 
had  cause  for  fear,  upon  the  Earl’s 
(who  had  been  from  his  early  days 
accustomed  to  such  sights)  address¬ 
ing  her  thus  :  *'  Do  you  observe 
that  stag  who  is  foremost  of  the 
herd  ? — There  is  danger  from  that 
stag  j  for  if  either  fear  or  rage  should 
force  him  from  the  ridge  of  that  hill, 
let  every  one  look  to  himself,  for 
none  of  us  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
harm,  as  the  rest  will  all  follow  this 
one:  and  having  thrown  us  under 
foot,  they  will  open  a  passage  to  the 
hill  behind  us.’  What  happened  a 
moment  after  soon  confirmed  this 
opinion;  for  the  Queen  ordered 
one  of  the  best  dogs  to  be  let  loose 
upon  a  wolf; — this  the  dog  pursues 
--'the  leading  stag  was  frighted — he 
hies  by  the  same  way  he  had  come 
there — the  rest  rush  after  him,  and 
break  out  where  the  thickest  body 
#f  the  Highlanders  was.  They  had 
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nothing  for  it  now  but  to  throw 
themselves  fiat  on  the  heath,  and  to 
allow  the  deer  to  pass  over  them. 
It  was  told  the  Queen,  that  several 
of  the  Highlanders  had  been  wound¬ 
ed,  and  that  two  or  three  had  been 
killed  outright ;  and  the  whole  body 
of  deer  had  got  off,  had  not  the 
Highlanders,  by  their  skill  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  fallen  upon  a  stratagem,  to  cut 
off  the  rear  from  the  main  body.  It 
was  of  those  that  had  been  separated, 
that  the  Queen’s  dogs,  and  those  of 
the  nobility,  made  slaughter.  There 
was  killed  that  day  three  hundred 
and  sixty  deer,  with  five  wolves, 
and  some  roes.’ 

“  This  hunt,  truly  Caledonian, 
so  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Highland  heroes  described  in 
the  old  Gaelic  poetry,  that  a  High¬ 
lander  would  naturally  expect  the 
account  to  terminate  in  that  of  the 
subsequent  feast,  c  in  which  the 
shell  went  round,  the  bards  sung, 
and  the  soft  hand  of  virgins  trembl¬ 
ed  on  the  strings  of  the  Harp.* 
That  the  Earl  of  Athol  did  actually 
conclude  this  magnificent  fete,  by 
entertaining  his  royal  guest  and  re¬ 
lation  in  the  most  princely  style  of 
the  times,  and  with  every  variety 
that  could  be  procured,  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  doubt  5  and  it  may,  with 
great  reason,  be  supposed,  that  the 
tradition  handed  down  in  the  family 
of  Lude,  does  expressly  refer  to  this 
very  festival,  to  which  some  of  the 
best  performers  on  the  Caledonian 
Harp  may  have  been  invited,  in 
order  to  display  their  musical  powers 
before  the  Queen  5  and  that  Beatrix 
Gardyn  had  the  distinguished  ho¬ 
nour,  on  this  occasion,  of  being  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  royal  Harp,  still  pre¬ 
served  by  her  descendants,*  of  which 
the  description,  illustrated  by  a  most 
accurate  engraving,  has  been  given 
above. 

“  That  this  Elarp  was  of  Scottish 

manufacture. 
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manufacture,  appears  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  probable,  as  well  as  that  it  had 
been  an  established  custom,  for 
many  preceding  reigns,  to  have  a 
Harp  provided  for  the  royal  palace. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  Queen  Mary’s 
illustrious  ancestor.  King  James  the 
First,  was  celebrated  for  his  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  Harp ;  and  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  in  gold,  together  with 
Queen  Mary’s  portrait,  show,  that 
this  Harp  had  been  provided  for  her, 
in  consequence  of  such  an  establish¬ 
ed  custom  ;  and  that  it  is  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  the  Celtic 
school,  appears  from  its  perfect  re¬ 
semblance,  in  size,  and  number  of 
strings,  to  the  Harp  of  Brian 
Boromh  of  the  year  1014;  each  of 
these  regal  Harps  having  iwenty- 
eight  strings  ; —  Brian  Boromh’s 
Harp  is  thirty-two  inches  high ; 
that  of  Queen  Mary  is  thirty-one 
inches. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  supposed 
that  this  Harp  came  from  France. 
At  this  period  the  Flarp  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  laid  aside  in  that 
country,  at  least  by  the  higher  ranks 
of  society.  Their  favourite  instruc- 
ment  was  the  lute,  in  shape  not  un¬ 
like  a  guitar,  but  improved  by  an 
additional  number  of  strings,  and 
those  of  much  finer  powers.  Be¬ 
sides  lutes  of  the  smaller  size,  used 
mostly  to  accompany  the  voice, 
others  were  made  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  called  the  theorbo,  and  arch¬ 
lute,  six  feet  in  length,  and  some¬ 
times  longer,  on  which  thorough  bass 
was  played.  So  much  was  the  lute 
the  leading  instrument  in  France, 
that,  at  this  day,  the  name  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument-maker,  of  whatever 
kind,  even  of  one  that  can  only 
make  flutes,  is,  un  Luthier ,  or  lute- 
maker;  and  to  such  a  length  had 
they  proceeded,  with  their  favourite 
instrument,  in  Paris,  not  many  years 
after  Queen  Mary  left  it,  that  Jutes 
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were  constructed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  their  backs  opened  like  the 
doors  of  a  chamber,  so  as  to  ‘  ad¬ 
mit  young  pages,  who,  being  thus 
rendered  invisible,  sung  the  treble 
part,  while  the  lutanist  both  sung 
the  tenor,  and  'played  the  bass  on 
the  lute  ;’  and  we  have  this  from 
no  less  authority  than  that  of  their 
most  celebrated  mathematician, 
Mersennus,  who  adds,  ‘  that  it  was 
in  that  manner  that  Granier  per¬ 
formed  concerts,  in  three  parts,  be¬ 
fore  the  Queen-dowager,  Margaret 
of  Valois.’ 

t<r  It  was  on  a  lute  of  the  smaller 
size  that  Queen  Mary  used,  for  the 
most  part,  to  accompany  her  songs. 
The  accomplished  ladies,  and  even 
gentlemen,  of  that  period,  could 
sing  a  part  of  madrigals,  and  other 
vocal  compositions,  of  four  parts,  at 
sight;  insomuch,  that  Castiglione, 
in  his  Cortegiano,  or  Perfect  Cour¬ 
tier,  published  1587,  enumerates 
that  talent,  as  one  of  the  requisites 
for  the  accomplished  gentleman ; 
and  many  of  the  excellent  vocal 
compositions,  in  three  and  four 
parts,  of  that  period,  are  still  sung 
with  pleasure  in  England,  and  are 
among  the  most  difficult  and  intri¬ 
cate  music,  of  that  description,  that 
is  sung  at  this  day.  Queen  Mary’s 
private  concert  consisted  chiefly  of 
music  of  this  kind.  Sir  James  Mel¬ 
ville,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  that  age,  possessing  all  the 
refinement  and  address  of  Castigli- 
one’s  perfect  courtier,  informs  us, 
that  f  Queen  Mary  had  three 
valets,  who  sung  three  parts,  and 
that  she  wanted  a  person  to  sing  a 
bass,  or  fourth  part.  David  Bizzio, 
who  had  come  to  France,  with  the 
ambassador  of  Savoy,  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  one  lit  to  make  the 
fourth  in  concert,  and  thus  he  was 
drawn  in  to  sing  sometimes  with  the 
rest ;  and  afterwards,  when  her 
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French  secretary  retired  himself  to 
France,  this  David  obtained  the  said 
office.’  ' 

“  Besides  Queen  Mary’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  .vocal  music,  on  these  sci¬ 
entific  principles,  and  her  accom¬ 
panying  herself  on  the  lute,  she 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  great 
performer  on  the  virginals,  which 
was  a  keyed  instrument,  having 
touches,,  and  fingering,  similar  to 
those  of  the  spinet,  harpsichord,  or 
piano-forte,  which  were  its  succes¬ 
sive  improvements.  The  music 
that  was  played  on  the  virginals  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  still  extant.  It 
is  written  in  a  musical  stave,  of  six 
lines,  which  certainly  much  in¬ 
creases  the  difficulty  of  reading  it ; 
yet,  even  when  this  difficulty  is 
overcome,  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
first-rate  performer  in  London,  who 
had  this  music  given  him  to  play, 
that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
execute  j  and  the  specimens  of  mu¬ 
sic  played  by  Bull,  a  professor  of 
that  time,  which  are  published  in 
Dr.  Burney’s  History  of  Music, 
will  convince  any  one,  that  there 
was  music  played  on  keyed  instru¬ 
ments,  at  that  period,  that  may  be 
called,  even  at  this  day,  extremely 
difficult.  Now,  if  we  are  inclined 
to  draw  the  inference  from  Sir  James 
Melville’s  statement  of  the  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  accomplishments  of 
these  rival  Queens,  that  he  evident¬ 
ly  intended  his  reader  to  draw  from 
it,  whatever  idea  it  may  have  been 
calculated  to  convey  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  we  must  conclude,  that,  in 
playing  on  the  virginals,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  talents  she  displayed 
before  him.  Queen  Mary  must,  in 
his  opinion,  have  far  surpassed  her. 

If  we,  moreover,  add  to  the 
great  length  of  time,  which  the 
study  of  these  accomplishments  ne¬ 
cessarily  requires,  those  still  larger 
portions  of  time,  which  her  other 


various  studies  demanded  • — when 
we  consider,  that  she  attained  to 
so  great  a  proficiency  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  that  she  declaimed  publicly 
in  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  whole  court  of  France, 
an  oration,  of  her  own  composi¬ 
tion,  in  that  language,  maintaining, 
against  the  common  opinion,  that  a 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  in  the 
liberal  arts,  was  not  unbecoming 
the  female  character  j  that  in  the 
French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spa¬ 
nish  languages,  her  progress  was 
still  greater  5  that  she  employed 
two  hours  every  day  in  study  and 
reading ;  that  she  had  also  made  a 
/  great  proficiency  in  painting ; — 
when  to  all  these  is  added,  the  time 
taken  up  in  needle  work,  tapestry, 
dancing,  and  riding ;  and  that  all 
these  branches  of  education  were 
acquired  in  the  nine  years  which 
elapsed  from  her  sixth  to  her  fif¬ 
teenth  year,  when  she  was  married 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France  : — when 
all  this  is  considered,  we  are  fully 
warranted  to  suppose,  that  her  mu¬ 
sical  studies  consisted  only  of  the 
extensive  branches  mentionedabove  $ 
among  which  there  could  not  have 
been  found  a  vacant  space  for  the 
study  of  the  Harp.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  she  could  have  found  any 
time  for  it,  after  her  return  to 
Scotland,  so  as  to  have  made  any 
progress  on  so  difficult  an  instru¬ 
ment,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
could  not  gratify  that-desire  of  vari¬ 
ety  of  modulation,  or  temporary 
change  of  key,  which  one  accustom¬ 
ed  to  the  system  of  the  Italian  school 
could  not  fail  of  feeling,  almost  at 
every  instant.  This  can  only  be 
done  on  the  modern  Welsh  Harp,  of 
three  rows  of  strings,  and  on  the 
Pedal  Harp.  The  Harpers  of  the 
old  Celtic  school  had,  however,  by 
long  use,  and  knowledge  of  the 
combinations*:  which  their  more 
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simple  system  could  furnish,  the 
power  of  pleasing  themselves  and 
others,  on  their  instrument,  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Whether  Queen 
Mary  was  a  performer  on  the  Harp, 
or  not,  does  not  affect,  in  any  way, 
the  history  of  its  progress  in  the 
Highlands,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  present  enquiry 3  but  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  her  not  being  able  to 
play  upon  it,  was  a  good  reason  for 
her  giving  away  this  Harp  of  state. 

“  Queen  Mary’s  Harp,  together 
with  the  more  ancient  Caledonian 
Harp,  have  been  occasionally  played 
upon,  in  the  family  of  Lude,  as  has 
been  already  obseryed,  until  within 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
Roderick  Morison,  one  of  the  last 
native  Highland  Harpers,  who  was 
regularly  bred  and  professionally  in¬ 
structed,  accompanied  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley  on  a  visit  to  Lude,  about 
the  year  1(550.  This  Bard  and 
Harper,  who  will  be  more  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  afterwards,  compos¬ 
ed  a  port ,  or  air,  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  called  Suipar  Chiurn  na 
Leod ,  or  Lude’s  Supper.  The  last 
of  this  family  who  piayed  on  Queen 
Mary’s  Harp,  before  it  was  despoiled 
of  its  valuable  ornaments  by  the 
soldiery  in  the  year  1/45,  was  the 
great-grand- father  of  General  Ro¬ 
bertson.  The  music  which  he 
played  upon  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  airs  which  had  been  composed 
bv  the  Highland  bards  on  some  re- 
markable  occasion  3  Laments,  111 
commemoration  of  deceased  persons 
of  eminence  5  of  the  airs  called 
Ports j  and  of  marches  of  the  High¬ 
land  clans.  None  of  these  have 
been  preserved  in  the  family  except¬ 
ing  that  of  Lude's  Supper.  The 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Robertson 
of  Strowan,  however,  who  had 
been  constantly  in  the  practice  of 
hearing  General  Robertson’s  great- 
grand -father  play  this  music  on 
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Queen  Mary’s  Harp,  used  to  play  a 
great  number  of  them  on  the  violin. 
Prom  him  his  son,  Colonel  Colgear 
Robertson,  learned,  by  the  ear,  to 
play  a  number  of  them  on  the  violin, 
\y(iich  General  Robertson  has  heard 
him  play,  ■  and  some  of  them  were 
taken  down  in  writing  from  his  per¬ 
formance,  by  Bowie,  a  music-seller 
in  Perth,  and  were  published,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  his 
collection  of  reels,  &c. 

“  The  establishments  of  the 
Highland  Chieftains,  with  respect 
to  their  Bard,  Harper,.  &c.  had,  for 
several  centuries,  from  political 
causes,  and  from  a  variety  of  other 
changes  in  their  condition,  been 
gradually  diminishing,  and  given 
up.  There  never  does  appear  to 
have  been,  independent  of  these 
establishments,  any  set  of  men  in 
the  Highlands  who  had  been  taught 
to  play  upon  the  Harp,  in  order  to 
gain  their  subsistence  by  it,  from 
the  public  at  large  3  nor  do  the  na-. 
tore,  and  circumstances,  peculiar  to 
the  situation,  of  the  Highlands,  hold 
out  any  encouragement  for  such  a 
profession,  after  these  establishments 
had  been  discontinued  3  at  least  we 
do  not  find  any  accounts,  or  traces, 
of  itinerant  native  Harpers  in  the* 
Highlands,  such  as  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Ireland  and  in  Wales;  or  if  such 
were  bred  there,  they  probably 
went  to  the  Lowlands  to  exercise 
their  profession*  The  last  regularly 
bred ‘Highland  Harpers,  appear  to 
be  the  two  following,  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  whom,  and  the  establish¬ 
ments  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged,  I  shall  conclude  the  pre¬ 
sent  enquiry. 

In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Laird  of  Macleod,  named  John 
Breck ,  from  his  having  been  much 
marked  by  the-  small -pox,  was  one 
of  the  last  Highland  Chieftains  who 
had  an  established  Bard,  Harper, 
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Piper,  &c.  at  his  residence  of  Dun- 
vegan  Castle,  in  the  island  of  Skye, 
all  of  them  excellent,  and  liberally 
provided  for.  The  offices  of  Bard 
and  Harper  were  filled  by  Roderick 
Morison,  who,  being  blind,  was 
called  Ruarie  Dali ;  but  he  was 
born  a  gentleman,  and  lived  on  that 
footing  in  the  family  of  fhis  chief¬ 
tain.  He  was  the  last  person  in  this 
country  who  possessed  the  talents  of 
Bard  and  Harper,  of  Poet  and  Com¬ 
poser  of  Music,  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree.  After  the  death  of  John 
Breck,  Dunvegan  Castle,  and  its 
establishments,  was  abandoned  by 
lits  son  3  a  measure  which  the  poor 
neglected  bard  lamented,  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  elegy  on  his  patron,  which 
was  printed  in  a  late  collection  of 
Gaelic  poems.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  any  further  accounts 
of  him 3  but  he  appears  to  have 
been,  after  this,  still  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  to  have  been  taken 
notice  of  by  persons  of  the  first  rank 
in  this  country.  His  accompanying 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley  to  Lude- 
house  has  been  already  taken  notice 
of.  Some  of  his  compositions  for 
the  Harp  are  still  extant  3  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  one  of  them  in  an 
old  collection  of  engraved  Scottish 
music. 

“  The  family  of  Maclean  of  Coll 
was  one  of  those  who  maintained  a 
Harper.  John  Garve  Maclean  of 
Coll,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Sixth, 
and  during  that  of  Charles  the  First, 
was  esteemed  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  Harp,  and  a  good  composer 
of  music.  Two  of  his  compositions 
have  been  handed  down,  one  called 
Toum  Muran ,  the  other,  Caoineadh 


Riogha.il,  or  the  Royal  Lament, 
probably  composed  in  memory  of 
the  latter  unfortunate  monarch.  An 
anecdote  has  been  handed  down  in 
the  family,  of  an  English  vessel 
having  been  wrecked  on  the  island, 
the  captain  of  which  went  to  the 
castle  of  Coll,  and  on  seeing  this 
venerable  gentleman,  with  a  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  a  Harp  placed  by 
his  side,  exclaimed,  in  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  language  of  that  time,  that 
he  beheld  ‘  King  David  restored 
again  to  the  earth !  ’  Murdoch  Mac¬ 
donald,  brought  up  by  the  family 
of  Coll,  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  native  Harper  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  He  was  first  sent  to  the 
island  of  Skye,  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Rory  Dali,  and  afterwards 
into  Ireland,  for  the  same  purpose. 
He  remained  in  the  family  of  Coll, 
in  quality  of  Harper,  until  the  year 
1734,  as  appears  from  an  account 
of  payments  made  in  that  year,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Hector  Maclean 
of  Coll,  uncle  to  the  present  Colonel 
Maclean.  How  long  he  continued 
afterwards  in  the  family  does  not 
appear  3  but  he  retired  to  Quinish, 
in  the  island  of  Mull,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  He  was 
always  called,  and  is  still  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  island  of  Coll,  by  the 
name  of  Murdoch  Clarsair ,  or 
Murdoch  the  Harper.  His  son, 
who  acted  occasionally  as  a  servant 
to  the  present  Colonel  Maclean  of 
Coll,  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Eoin  Mac  Mhurchaidh  Clairsair , 
or  John,  son  of  Murdoch  ihe  Harp¬ 
er  3  and  the  grandson  of  Murdoch 
is,  at  this  time,  in  the  service  of 
Colonel  Maclean.” 
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On  the  Originality  and  Genuineness  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian. 

[From  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
Poems  in  the  Original  Gaelic.] 


$  1. — The  circumstances  winch  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  publication 
of  Ossian  in  the  original. 

*e  4k  BOVE  forty  years  having  now 
elapsed,  since  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  were  printed  ;  and  as,  ever 
since  their  first  appearance,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  original  Gaelic  has 
been  promised,  the  reader  will  na¬ 
turally  expect  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  occasion¬ 
ed  so  long  a  delay. 

“  It  appears  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
Macpherson’s  translation,  that  he 
had  published  proposals  for  printing, 
by  subscription,  the  whole  originals, 
which  some  men  of  genius,  whom 
he  numbered  among  his  friends, 
advised  him,  was  a  better  way  of 
satisfying  the  public,  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems,  than  an¬ 
other  plan  which  had  been  thought 
of,  that  of  depositing  manuscript 
copies  in  a  public  library.  He  as¬ 
serts  in  that  preface,  that  no  sub¬ 
scribers  had  appeared,  and  hence 
infers,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  neither  the  one  plan  nor  the 
other  was  necessary.  He  intimates 
however  a  design  to  print  the  origin¬ 
als,  as  soon  as  he  (the  translator) 
shall  have  had  time  to  transcribe 
them  for  the  press.  If  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  should  not  take  place,  he 
then  pledges  himself,  that  copies 
shall  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  to  prevent  sn  ancient  a 
monument  of  genius  from  being  lost. 

“  Soon  after  this  publication, 
Macpherson  was  led  to  give  up  poe¬ 
tical  pursuits,  and  actually  accom- 
oan'ied  the  late  Governor  George 


Johnstone  to  Florida.  After  re¬ 
maining  about  three  years  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  3'ear 

1766. 

“It  would  appear,  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  John  Mackenzie’s  diary, 
to  be  afterwards  inserted,  that  Mr. 
Macpherson  took  with  him  to  Flo¬ 
rida,  the  Gaelic  originals  of  Ossian  $ 
by  means  of  which,  some  of  the 
smaller  poems,  either  in  whole,  or 
in  part,  wrere  lost. 

“  From  the  connection  he  had 
formed  with  political  men,  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  for  some  time 
any  important  literary  employment, 
till  the  year  1771 ,  when  he  publish¬ 
ed  a  work,  entitled,  f  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.’ 

“  In  consequence  of  the  fame  he 
had  acquired  by  his  translation  of 
Ossian,  however,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  a  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  in  the  same  style  of  mea¬ 
sured  prose.  This  attempt  wras  so 
extremely  unsuccessful,  that  it 
seems  greatly  to  have  estranged  him 
from  poetry ,  and  it  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  same  author, 
whose  literary  fame  had  been  found¬ 
ed  on  his  translation  of  Ossian, 
should  have  so  completely  failed, 
when  he  exercised  the  same  talents 
on  the  Grecian  bard. 

“  From  the  year  1773,  till  his 
death  in  February  1 7p0,  his  tim« 
was  much  occupied,  either  in  poli¬ 
tical  discussions,  or  in  managing  the 
interests  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
who  had  appointed  him  his  agent  in 
England,  and  in  whose  service  he 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
the  interim,  he  was  not  totally  inat¬ 
tentive  to  the  Gaelic  original  of 
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Ossian’s  poems-.  His  pride  was 
roused  by  the  severe  sarcasms  of 
Johnson 3  and  any  apprehensions, 
regarding  the  expense  of  printing 
the  Gaelic  original,  were  entirely 
removed,  by  a  very  liberal  subscrip¬ 
tion  made  for  that  purpose  in  India, 
by  a  respectable  body  of  Scotch 
gentlemen,  who  were  anxious  to 
see  those  poems,  which  they  had  so 
often  heard  recited  in  their  youth, 
printed  in  the  language  of  their  an¬ 
cestors. 

Between  the  years  1/80  and 
1790,  the  author  of  this  Disserta¬ 
tion  was  frequently  in  company 
with  Mr.  Macpherson,  both  in  his 
house  in  London,  and  at  his  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  he  embraced 
various  opportunities  of  urging  him 
strongly  to  complete  the  publication. 
But  though  some  progress  was  made 
in  preparing  the  work  for  the  press, 
nothing  complete  or  effectual  was 
accomplished.  With  the  assistance 
of  Captain  Morison,  who  w*as  a 
much  better  Gaelic  scholar  than 
himself,  a  copy  of  the  poems,  in  the 
original  Gaelic,  had  been  written 
out.  He  had  also  procured  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  part  of  the  poem  of  Ossian 
into  Latin,  by  the  late  Mr.  Macfar- 
lan,  a  scholar  perfectly  skilled  in 
both  languages.  Mr.  Macpherson 
still,  however,  declined  sending  any 
considerable  part  of  the  original  to 
the  press.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  lie  had  become  (as  is  usually 
the  case  when  age  advances)  less 
active  than  formerly  3  and  he  had 
taken  a  conceit,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  print  the  Gaelic  originals, 
in  the  Grecian,  rather  than  the  Ro¬ 
man  characters.  A  specimen  in 
Greek  was  actually  printed,  and 
though  that  plan  might  certainly 
have  been  carried  on,  yet  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ot  converting  above  ten  thou¬ 
sand  lines  into  the  Greek  character, 
joined  to  the  circumstance,  that  in 


that  state  the  work  would  be  intelli¬ 
gible  only  to  scholars,  rendered  the 
Roman  character  preferable. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
circumstance  took  place,  which 
tends  strongly  to  prove  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Gaelic  originals. 

“  The  late  Mr.  John  Mackenzie, 
was  accustomed  to  keep  a  regular 
diary  of  any  important  occurrences, 
and  on  the  22dofJuly,  there  is  the 
following  entry  in  that  diary  : 

f  Went  at  one  o’clock  to  Putney 
Common,  to  Mr.  Macpherson  3  he 
said  he  had  been  searching  in  an  old 
trank  up  stairs,  which  he  had  with 
him  in  East  Florida,  for  the  original 
of  Berra thon.  That  he  feared  it  was 
in  an  imperfect  condition,  and  that 
part  of  it  was  wanting,  as  of  Car- 
thon  3  that  he  had  only  put  together 
a  tew  lines  of  it,  and  those  not  to  his 
own  liking  3  that  he  had  tired  of  it 
after  a  short  sitting. 

<c  4  He  took  notice  of  the  fine  simi¬ 
le,  which  is  a  separate  fragment,  and 
not  a  part  of  any  poem,  and  which 
is  in  my  possession,  where  he  thinks 
there  is  a  proof  contained  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  aurora  borealis,  in  the 
days  of  Ossian.  In  fact,  however, 
the  simile  contains  no  such  proof. 

-I  concluded  from  thence,  that  the 
simile  was  not  of  his  composition, 
because  he  would  hardly  introduce 
in  it  a  striking  circumstance,  that 
every  one-knows  could  not  apply  to 
those  early  times,  as  every  one 
knows  the  aurora  borealis  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  sky  in  latter  times 
only. 

iC  ‘  I  made  the  same  conclusion, 
from  his  ascribing  the  same  striking 
circumstance  to  the  simile,  which 
circumstance  in  truth,  does  in  fact 
exist  in  it.  Mr.  Macpherson  has  on 
several  occasions,  in  the  most  care¬ 
less  off-hand  manner,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  thought  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  navigation  among  the 
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Gael,  in  those  early  days,  was  evi¬ 
dently  proved,  by  the  names  they 
had  given  to  certain  stars,  as  appears 
in  a  poem  of  Temora. 

“  ‘  Came  to  town  in  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson’s  carriage  in  the  evening.’” 

“  The  circumstances  above  detail¬ 
ed,  are  interesting  in  various  points 
of  view,  but  more  especially  as  they 
account  for  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
Gaelic  originals,  which  have  never 
since  been  discovered. 

“  Mr.  Macpherson  died  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1/96,  leaving  John  Macken¬ 
zie,  Esq.  of  the  Temple,  one  of  his 
executors,  together  with  a  legacy  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  preparing  for  the  press, 
and  publishing  the  original  poems. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  a  worthy  man  3  but 
was  so  scrupulously  anxious  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  credit  to  so 
valuable  a  work,  that  he  was  led  to 
put  off,  from  time  to  time,  deter¬ 
mining  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 
After  such  poems  were  collected  as 
could  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Macpher¬ 
son  's  repositories,  it  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  the  translation  into 
Latin  by  Mr.  Maefarlan  completed, 
and  the  Gaelic  orthography  settled. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Ross  of  Edinburgh  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  transcribe  the  whole  work 
over  again,  agreeably  to  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  Gaelic  Bible,  with 
which  the  generality  of  Gaelic  read¬ 
ers  are  necessarily  best  acquainted. 
Next,  the  character  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined  upon  3  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  have  printed  specimens 
in  the  Roman  and  Greek  charac¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  in  the  simplified  or¬ 
thography  attempted  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
pherson,  circulated,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  remarks  of  persons  intelli¬ 
gent  in  Gaelic  literature.  It  became 
also  necessary  to  get  paper  manufac¬ 


tured  of  a  proper  quality  for  such  a 
wrork,  arid  to  settle  with  a  respect¬ 
able  printer  and  publisher.  All 
these  operations,  however,  which 
occupied  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  after 
the  poems  had  come  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  were  com¬ 
pleted  ;  he  had  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  Messrs.  Nicol 
and  Buhner,  and  a  proof  of  the  first 
sixteen  pages  was  actually  printed, 
and  sent  to  him  when  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  died. 

“  Mr.  Mackenzie  left  several 
executors  to  his  will,  of  whom  Mr. 
George  Mackenzie,  assistant  surgeon 
to  the  42d  regiment  of  foot,  alone 
administered.  As  the  publication 
of  such  a  work  was  not  consistent 
with  his  professional  avocations,  he 
resolved  to  put  the  manuscripts  into 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Highland  Society  at  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  being  published 
under  the  patronage  of  that  Society  3 
and  at  a  general  meeting  held  on 
the  l/th  day  of  May  1804,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  superintend  the  execu-' 
tion  of  the  work  3  namely,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  hart.  M.  P.  Sir  John  Mac¬ 
pherson,  bai  t.  Sir  John  Macgregor 
Murray,  bart.  John  IvL Arthur,  esq. 
of  York  Place,  foreman  Square  3 
Alexander  Fraser,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  the  secretary  3  and  Mr.  Colin 
Macrae  of  the  Temple,  the  deputy 
secretary. 

<<  As  soon  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of  it,  the  committee 
met  to  consider  what  measures 
could  be  pursued,  for  carrying  on  tire 
publication  with  as-  much  'dispatch  as 
possible.  They  examined  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  and  found  that  though 
some  of  the  smaller  poems  were 
wanting,  yet  that  the  principal  ones 
were  extant.  They  resolved,  there¬ 
fore,  to  print  those  which  were  in 
v  their 
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their  possession,  and  to  endeavour, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
recover  such  as  were  missing.  They 
next  proceeded  to  make  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Messrs.  Nicol  and 
Buhner,  for  the  printing  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  work  ;  but  still,  all  the 
difficulties  attending  this  undertak¬ 
ing  were  not  surmounted.  It  was 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  death,  to  get  the  proofs 
revised  by  as  eminent  a  Gaelic  scholar 
as  he  was  considered  to  be  ;  and  after 
some  deliberation,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Moulin,  in  Perthshire, 
was  preferred,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  Gaelic  Grammar. 
Transmitting  the  proofs  to  such  a 
distance  occasioned  much  delay, 
which  was  increased  when  that  re¬ 
spectable  clergyman  was  removed 
to  the  living  of  Dingwall  in  Ross- 
shire.  In  the  interim,  Mr.  Macfar- 
lan,  the  Latin  translator,  was  acci¬ 
dentally  killed,  leaving  many  of  the 
arguments  prefixed  to  each  book  or 
poem  untranslated,  the  want  of 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
supply.  This  occasioned  some  ad¬ 
ditional  delay.  In  short,  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  resolved  to  spare  no 
personal  trouble,  and  to  run  any  risk 
of  responsibility,  for  the  expence 
attending  such  a  publication,  in  order 
to  prevent  (in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Macpherson)  so  ancient  a  monument 
of  genius  from  being  lost. 

“  It  is  hoped  that  this  plain  nar¬ 
ration  will  account  for  the  delay  that 
has  taken  place  in  printing  the  origi¬ 
nal  Gaelic.  Let  us  next  consider, 
what  new  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
poems,  in  consequence  of  that  pub¬ 
lication. 

§  2. — Whether  Mr.  Macpherson,  in 

his  Translation ,  did  justice  to  the 

original  Gaelic. 

■(  It  is  ingeniously  observed  in  the 


Report  of  the  Highland  Society, 
(p.  137.)  ‘  that  the  publication  of 
the  original  Gaelic,  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  question 
its  authenticity,  to  examine  narrow¬ 
ly  the  intrinsic  evidence  arising  from 
the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
language.  This  is  a  point  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  dispute : 
for  not  an  instance  can  be  recollect¬ 
ed  of  a  fabrication  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  or  in  a  language  supposed 
to  be  that  of  an  ancient  period, 
where,  upon  an  accurate  examina¬ 
tion,  internal  proofs  of  the  forgery 
have  not  been  discovered,  in  the 
very  language  alone  in  which  the 
forgery  was  attempted  to  be  con¬ 
veyed/ 

“  It  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of 
such  Gaelic  scholars  as  have  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  the  original, 
that  the  language  in  which  Ossian’s 
poems  are  written,  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  could  not  be  imitated  in 
modern  times.  They  assert,  that  it 
would  be  as  difficult  for  any  modem 
scholar,  to  pass  his  compositions  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  for  those  of  Homer 
or  Virgil,  as  it  would  be  for  Mac¬ 
pherson  to  have  composed  Gaelic 
poems,  which  could  not  at  once  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  so  an¬ 
cient  a  date.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  those  who  are  not  conversant  in 
the  Gaelic  language,  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  this  argument  j  but  the 
unanimous,  or  even  the  general  tes¬ 
timony,  of  respectable  and  intelli¬ 
gent  Gaelic  scholars,  to  that  fact, 
must  necessarily  have  great  weight 
in  such  a  controversy. 

“  There  is  another  mode,  how¬ 
ever,  by  which  the  publication  of  the 
Gaelic,  will  furnish  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  its  own  origin¬ 
ality  ;  namely,  by  comparing  it,  or 
a  new  and  literal  translation  of  it, 
with  Macpherson’s  translation,  in 

order 
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order  to  ascertain  the  following  par- 
.  culars: — 1-  Whether  Macpherson 
c-  id  not  in  many  instances  miscon- 
» eive  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
end  consequently  gave -an  erroneous 
iranslation  ?  2.  Whether  be  did  not 
freqently  add  many  words  or  expres¬ 
sions  not  to  be  found  in  the  original, 
which  additions  have  been  adduced  as 
plagiarisms  from  other  authors  5  and 
consequently  as  arguments  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems?  3. 
Whether  he  did  not  leave  out  many 
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beautiful  words  and  passages  to”  be 
found  in  the  original  ?  4.  Whe¬ 

ther  he  did  not  pass  over  any  words 
or  phrases-  which  he  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  translate  ?  and  5.  Whether 
on  the  whole,  he  didsufficient  justice 
to  the  nervous  simplicity  and  ge¬ 
nuine  beauties  of  the  Celtic  bard  ? 
All  these  circumstances  will  appear 
beyond  question,  by  a  fair  compari¬ 
son  between  Macphersons  and  a 
new  translation.” 


* 
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ARTS  and  SCIENCE 


On  THE  CULTIVATtON  ©F  GtTM  LaC. 

[From  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Journal  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and 

Malabar.] 


T  TOOK  an  opportunity,  in 
1  company  with  this  Amildar, 
of  examining  into  the  management 
of  the  Lac  insect  j  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  collected  all  the  people  who 
follow  that  employment.  I  have 
always  found,  that  the.  more  of  any 
class  of  people  were  assembled,  the 
more  likely  I  was  to  get  just  infor¬ 
mation  :  not  that  qll  of  them  spoke  ; 
some  one  or  two  men  generally  an¬ 
swered  my  questions  ;  but  they  did 
it  without  fear  of  reflections  from 
those  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  absent )  as  every  one,  if  he 
chose,  had  an  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing.  The  Hindus  of  all  descriptions, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  indeed 
very  desirous  of  having  every  kind 
of  business  discussed  in  public  as¬ 
semblies. 

“  The  people  who  manage  the 
Lac  insect,  in  the  hills  near  Nandi- 
durga,  are  of  the  cast  called  Wod- 
daru  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  trees  they  pay  a  rent  to  govern¬ 
ment.  The  tree  on  which  the  in¬ 
sect  feeds  is  the  Jala,  which  is  near¬ 
ly  related  to  the  Saul  of  Bengal,  or 
the  Shorea  of  Gaertner,  and  perhaps 
the  Vatica  Chinesis  of  Linnaeus.  All 
the  trees  that  I  saw  [lere  were  small, 
not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in 

.4  » 


height  3  and  their  growth  was  kept 
down  by  the  insect  and  its  managers ; 
for  this  size  answers  best.  The  tree, 
left  to  itself,  grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  is  good  timber.  For  feeding 
the  insect,  it  thrives  very  well  in  a 
dry  barren  soil ;  and  is  not  planted, 
but  allowed  to  spring  up  spontane¬ 
ously  as  nature  directs.  It  is  often 
choaked  by  other  trees,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  by  bamboos,  which,  by  rubbing 
one  against  another,  in  this  arid  re¬ 
gion,  frequently  take  fire,  and  lay 
waste  the  neighbouring  woods.  By 
removing  all  other  trees  from  the 
places  where  the  Jala  naturally 
grows,  and  perhaps  by  planting  a 
few  trees  on  some  other  hills,  and 
protecting  them  from  being  choked 
as  they  gradually  propagate  them¬ 
selves,  the  Lac  insect  might  be  rais¬ 
ed  to  any  extent  on  lands  now  to¬ 
tally  useless,  and  never  capable  of 
being  rendered  arable.  In  Kartika, 
or  from  about  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  the  middle  of  November,  tha 
Lac  is  ripe.  At  that  time  it  sur¬ 
rounds  almost  every  small  branch 
of  fthe  tree,  and  destroys  almost 
every  leaf.  The  branches  intended 
for  sale  are  then  cut  off,  spread  out 
on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  A 
tree  or  two,  that  are  fullest  of  the 

insect. 
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insect,  are  preserved  to  propagate 
the  breed  3  and  of  those  a  small 
branch  is  tied  to  every  tree  in  the 
month  Chaitra,  or  from  about  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April  3  at  which  time  the  trees  again 
shoot  out  young  branches  and  leaves. 
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The  Lac  dried  on  the  sticks  is  sold 
to  the  merchants  of  Balahari,  Gutti, 
Bangalore.,  &rc.  3  and  according  to 
the  quantity  raised,  and  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  varies  in  price,  from  5  to  20 
fanams  a  maund. 


Productive  Method  of  Feeding  Cows  during  the  Winter. 

(From  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Manufactures.) 


(C  B  j^VERY  attempt  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  of  the  community,  is  an 
object  not  unworthy  of  public  at¬ 
tention  3  and  has,  on  all  occasions, 
been  zealously  patronized  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression,  I  hope  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  society  in  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  experiment,  which  I 
flatter  myself  will,  in  its  conse¬ 
quence,  prove  not  only  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
but  tend  likewise  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture. 

ie  There  is  not  any  thing,  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  which  would  conduce 
more  essentially  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  labouring  community 
and  their  families,  than  being  able 
to  procure,  especially  in  winter,  a 
constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  good 
aqd  nutritious  milk.  Under  this 
conviction,  much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  induce  the  landed  proprie¬ 
tors  to  assign  ground  to  their  cot¬ 
tagers,  to  enable  them  to  keep  a 
milch  cow.  The  plan  is  humane, 
and  highly  meritorious  3  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  its  beneficial  influence  can 
reach  but  a  few.  Could  farmers  in 
general  be  induced  from  humanity, 
or  bound  by  their  landlords  to  fui  nish 
milk  to  those,  at  least,  whom  they 
1807. 


employ,  it  would  be  more  generally 
serviceable.  Even  those  who  have 
the  comfort  of  a  milch  cow,  would 
find  this  a  better  and  cheaper  supply, 
as  they  can  seldom  furnish  them¬ 
selves  with  milk  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  farmer  can  keep  his  milch 
cows  cheaper  and  better  5  for,  be¬ 
sides  having  green  food,  his  refuse 
corn  and  chaff,  of  little  value,  are 
highly  serviceable  in  feeding  milch 
cows. 

“  My  object  is  to  combat  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion,  that  dairies  in  sum¬ 
mer  are  more  profitable  than  in 
winter.  I  confidently  hope  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  contrary  fact.  The  experi¬ 
ment  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the 
society,  is  to  prove,  that  by  adopting 
a  different  method  of  feeding  milch 
cows  in  winter,  to  what  is  in  general 
practised,  a  very  ample  profit  is  to 
be  made,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
that  made  in  any  other  season. 

“  I  believe  the  principle  will  hold 
good  equally  in  all  situations  :  my 
experience  is  confined  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  large  and  populous 
town. 

«  The  price  of  milk  is  one-fifth 
higher  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
By  wine  measure  the  price  is  2d. 
per  quart  new  milk,  Id.  skimmed. 

«  Mv  local-  situation  afforded,  me 
p  ample 
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ample  means  of  knowing  how  great¬ 
ly  the  lower  orders  suffered  from 
being  unable  to  procure  a  supply  of 
milk  ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  of 
the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
that  the  labouring  poor  lose  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  children  from  the  want 
of  a  food  so  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  their  support. 

ts  Stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
making  my  farming  pursuits  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  public, 
and  of  those  by  whose  means  my 
farm  has  been  made  productive,  I 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
feeding  milch  cows  after  a  method 
very  different  to  what  was  in  general 
practice.  I  hoped  to  be  enabled 
thereby  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  and  palatable  milk,  with  a 
prospect  of  its  affording  a  fair  return 
©f  profit,  so  as  to  induce  others  to 
follow  my  example. 

s(  The  supply  of  milk,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  in  all  the 
places  in  which  I  have  any  local 
knowledge,  is  scanty  and  precarious, 
and  rather  a  matter  of  favour  than 
«of  open  traffic. 

“  Consonant  with  the  views  I  en¬ 
tertained  of  feeding  milch  cows,  I 
made  a  provision  of  cabbages,  com¬ 
mon  and  Swedish  turnips,  kholrabi, 
and  cole  seed.  I  made  use  also  of 
chaff,  boiled,  and  mixed  with  re¬ 
fuse  grain  and  oil  cake.  I  used 
straw  instead  of  hay  for  their  fodder 
at  night. 

“  The  greatest  difficulty  which  I 
have  had  to  contend  with,  has  been 
to  prevent  any  decayed  leaves  be- 
ing  given.  The  ball  only  of  the 
turnip  was  used.  When  these  pre¬ 
cautions  were  attended  to,  the 
milk  and  butter  have  been  excel¬ 
lent. 

“  Having  had  no  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  management  of  a  dairy, 
my  first  experiment  was  not  con¬ 


ducted  with  that  frugality  requisite 
to  produce  much  profit. 

“  I  sold  the  first  season,  between 
October  1804,  and  the  10th  of  May 
1805,  upwards  of  20,000  quarts  of 
new  milk.  Though  my  return  was 
not  great,  I  felt  a  thorough  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  proceeded  from  errors  in 
the  conduct  of  the  undertaking  ; 
and  that,  under  more  judicious  ma¬ 
nagement,  it  would  not  fail  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  ample  return,  which  the  sub¬ 
sequent  experiment  will  prove.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  had  contributed 
essentially  to  the  comfort  of  num¬ 
bers. 

“  In  October  1805,  my  dairy  re¬ 
commenced  with  a  stock  of  30  milch 
cows  j  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  heifers;  and  in  general  the 
stock  was  not  well  selected  for  giv¬ 
ing  milk  ;  for  they  were  purchased 
with  a  view  of  their  being  again  sold 
as  soon  as  the  green  crop  should  t 
be  exhausted.  If  the  plan  be  found 
to  answer  under  such  unfavourable 
circumstances,  what  may  not  more  i 
experienced  farmers  expect  ? 

By  the  end  of  this  present  I 
month,  I  shall  have  sold  upwards  of 
40,000  quarts  of  milk. 

“  The  quality  of  food,  and  its 5 
cost,  are  as  follow.  The  produce  oft 
milk  from  each  cow  upon  200  days, 
the  period  of  the  experiment,  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  no  more  than  6  wine 
quarts  in  the  24  hours :  this  is  to 
allow  for  the  risk  and  failure  in 
milk  of  some  of  the  heifers.  A 
good  stock,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
exceed  8  quarts  in  the  two  meals, 
which  would  add  100?.  to  the 
profit. 

Daily  cost  qf  feeding  one  milch  cow. 

<c  Two  stone  of  green  food  (suppos¬ 
ing  30  tons  of  green  crop  on  an  acre, 

at  \d.  per  stone  would  pay  5l.  per 

acre) 
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acre)  at  id  per  stone  of  l.  s.  d. 
14 lb.  -  -  OO  0§- 

Two  stone  of  chaff  boiled, 
at  Id.  per  stone  -  0  0  2 

Two  lbs.  ofoil  cake,  at  Id. 
per  lb.  costing  from  8l. 
to  Ql.  per  ton  -  0  0  2 

Eight  lbs.  of  straw  at  2d, 
per  stone  -  -001 


O  O  5i 

The  chaff,  beyond  the  expence 
of  boiling,  may  be  considered  as  en¬ 
tirely  profit  to  the  farmer ;  2d.  per 
stone  for  straw,  likewise  leaves  a 
great  profit.  Turnips  also  pay  the 
farmer  very  well  at  id.  per  stone. 

“  Expence  of  feeding  one  milch 
cow  for  200  days,  the  period  upon 
which  the  experiment  is  made  : 

200  days  keep  of  one  milch 
cow,  at  the  rate  of  5-§-d. 
per  day  -  -  4  118 

Attendance  -  2  0  0 

Supposed  loss  011  re-sale  2  0  0 


8  118 

Return  made  of  one  milch  cow  in  200 
days  milking. 

6  quarts  per  day, at  2d.  per 
quart,  lor  200  days  10  0  0 

Calf  -  -  '  -  2  0  0 

Profit  on  20  carts  of  ma¬ 
nure,  at  Is.  6d.  each  1  10  0 


13  10  O 


Clear  gain  upon  each  milch 
cow  -  -  4  18  4 

“  This  gives  a  profit  upon  the  whole 
stock  of  147J.  10s.  The  profit  of 
another  month  may  be  added  be¬ 
fore  a  supply  of  milk  can  be  had 
from  grass,  which  will  make  the 
balance  of  profit  1 67  L  18s.  4d.  This 
profit,  though  not  as  large  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  had  the  stock  been  fa¬ 


vourable  for  the  experiment,  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  what  could  be  made  of  the 
same  quantity  of  food  by  fattening 
cattle.  Were  the  two  quarts  to  be 
added,  which  on  a  moderate  compu¬ 
tation  might  be  expected,  the  gain 

would  then  be  267^  16s.  4d.  The 

trifling  quantity  of  land  from  which 
the  cattle  were  supported,  is  a  most 
important  consideration.  One  half 
of  their  food  is  applicable  to  no  other 
purpose,  and  is  equally  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  system  of  a  corn, 
farm.  I  have  found  oil  cake  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  my  dairy,  pro¬ 
moting  milk,  and  contributing 
greatly  to  keep  the  milch  cows  in 
condition.  The  best  method  of 
using  it,  is  to  grind  it  to  a  powder, 
and  to  mix  it  in  layers  and  boil  it 
with  the  chaff :  half  the  quantity  itt 
this  way  answers  better  than  as 
much  more  given  in  the  cake,  be¬ 
sides  the  saving  of  2d.  a  day  on  each, 
beast.  This  I  was  not  aware  of  on 
my  first  trial.  The  oil  cake  adds 
considerably  to  the  quantity  and 
richness  of  the  milk  without  affect¬ 
ing  its  flavour.  The  refuse  corn  was 
likewise  ground  and  boiled :  it  is 
charged  also  at  Id.  per  pound.  I 
make  use  of  inferior  barley  to  great 
advantage.  A  change  of  food  is 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairy. 
Potatoes  steamed  would  answer  ad¬ 
mirably  ‘  but  near  towns  they  are 
too  expensive. 

By  repeated  trials  it  Was  found 
that  seven  quarts  ©f  strippings,  wine 
measure,  gav®  a  pound  of  blitter, 
while  eight  quarts  of  a  mixture  of 
the  whole  milk  was  required  td  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  weight.  Contrast 
this  with  milk  produced  from  the 
feeding  of  grains,  20  quarts  of  which 
will  scarcely  afford  a  pound  of 
butter. 

<e  The  Agricultural  Report  of 
Lancashire,  treating  on  the  milk  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  and 
T  2  Manchester, 
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Manchester,  states  1  8  quarts  with  a 
hand  churn,  and  3  4  or  15  with  a 
horse  churn.  In  a  paper  published 
by  the  Bath  Society,  1 2  quarts  are 
said  to  give  a  pound  of  butter  :  but 
whether  ale  or  wine  measure  is  not 
specified.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
feeds  his  milch  cows  principally  on 
hay,  finds  1(5  wine  quarts  will  not 
yield  more  than  1 7  ounces  of  butter, 
and  this  upon  repeated  trials. 

“  The  milch  cows  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  new  plan,  have  been  in 
excellent  order  both  seasons,  and 
are  allowed  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

“  Cole  seed  I  have  found  to  be 
the  most  prof  table  of  all  green 
crops  for  milk  ;  and  it  possesses  the 
further  advantage  of  standing  till 
other  green  food  is  ready  to  supply  its 
place. 

“  To  ascertain  the  benefit  and 
utility  of  a  supply  of  milk,  both  to 
the  consumer  and  the  public  will  be 
best  done  by  comparison. 

“  To  prove  this,  let  us  contrast 
the  price  of  milk  with  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  prime  necessity,  and  consider 
how  far  it  affords  a  greater  produce 
from  a  less  consumption  of  food. 

“  I  cannot  here  omit  observing, 
at  a  moment  when  Great  Britain  can 
hope  for  no  further  supply  of  grain 
from  the  continent,  and  must  look 
for  and  depend  on  her  own  re¬ 
sources  for  feeding  her  population, 
every  mean  by  which  the  quantity 
of  victuals  can  be  augmented,  is  an 
object  of  great  public  concern. 

“  Each  milch  cow,  yielding  6 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  furnishes,  in 
the  period  of  200  days,  2,400  pounds 
of  milk,  or  1/1  stone  of  14  pounds, 
equal  to  twice  her  weight,  suppos¬ 
ing  her  in  a  state  fit  for  killing,  with 
a  third  less  food,  and  at  one  half 
less  expence.  The  milk  costs  10k 
whilst  the  same  weight  of  butchers’ 


meat  at  6d.  per  lb.  would  amount  to 
501.  Taking  the  scale  of  comparison 
with  bread,  w;e  shall  find  a  Win¬ 
chester  bushel  of  wheat  of  the  usual 
weight  of  4  stone  and  4~lb.  when 
manufactured  into  flour  of  three 
sorts,  yields  : 

Of  first  flour  -  ,  2st.  qlb. 

Of  second  -  '  0  7 

Of  third  -  -  O  7 


3  9 


Lost  by  bran.  Sec.  O 

“The  present  cost  is  10s.  3d. 
2,400 lb.  of  the  three  sorts  of  flour 

will  cost  23k  3s.  Qd.  To  make  it 

«_/ 

into  bread,  allow  Is.  per  bushel,! 
which  makes  the  cost  of  bread  2 (5ZJ 
10s.  Qd.  or  something  more  than 
2 id.  per  lb.  exceeding  twice  the 
price  of  the  same  weight  of  milk. 
To  furnish  2,400 lbs.  of  bread,  re¬ 
quires  4/  bushels, or  the  average  pro¬ 
duce  of  two  acres  of  wheat. 

“  Three  acres  of  green  food  sup¬ 
plied  30  milch  cows  with  2  stone 
each  of  green  food  for  200  days- 
Two  stone  of  hay  each  for  the  same 
period  would  have  required  /5  acre; 
of  hay.  Chaff  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  any  value  beyond  the 
manure  it  would  make,  wrhich  shew; 
the  profit  of  keeping  milch  cows  ir 
all  corn  farms. 

“  Certificates  of  the  quantities  ol 
milk  sold  and  money  received  ac¬ 
company  this, 

“If  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  think 
the  experiment  worthy  of  their  no¬ 
tice  and  approbation,  I  shall  be  high¬ 
ly  flattered.  At  all  events,  I  trust 
they  will  accept  it  as  a  small  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude, for  the  man) 
favours  conferred  upon  their 
Obedient  and  very  humble  servant 

J.  C.  Curwen 

Workington- hall ,  April  IS,  180(5. 

To  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  Sec. 

On 


/ 
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On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sea  Kale. 

(From  a  Communication  of  Mr.  J.  Maher,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 

London  Horticultural  Society.) 


aTF  the  man  who  makes  two 

JL  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  is  to  be  esteemed 
in  important  benefactor  to  his  coun¬ 
try  3  he  who  teaches  us  how  to  im¬ 
prove  a  palatable  and  nutritious  ve¬ 
getable,  hitherto  often  neglected, 
upon  the  barren  cliffs  of  our  sea-girt 
isle,  has  surely  no  small  claims  to 
our  gratitude  3  as  such,  I  must  ever 
regard  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Curtis, 
from  whose  pamphlet  upon  the 
Crambe  Maritima,  or  Sea  Kale,  I 
first  learnt  liow  to  grow  this  early 
esculent  ;  but  as  his  useful  direc¬ 
tions  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  compa¬ 
ratively  few  of  my  brother  gar¬ 
deners,  and  as  the  young  shoots  have 
been  obtained  at  Edmonton  of  a  size 
and  delicacy  greatly  superior  to 
what  generally  appears  at  the  table, 
I  venture  to  offer  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  of  cultivating 
it  there  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

“  The  particular  places  on  record 
where  this  plant  grows  wild,  are 
below  Mary  port  5  also  between  Ra- 
venglass  and  Bootle,  in  Cumber¬ 
land  5  at  Roosebeck,  in  Low  Fur¬ 
ness,  Lancashire 3  near  Conway, 
plentifully,  but  in  the  most  inacces¬ 
sible  rocks:  promontory  of  Llyn, 
and  near  Cruccaeth,  in  Caernar¬ 
vonshire  3  between  Rhuddgaer  and 
Llandwyn,  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea; 
about  Port  Inon,  in  Glamorganshire; 
near  Megavissey,  in  Cornwall 3 
marly  cliff’s,  near  Teignmouth,  and 
Sidmouth,  in  Devonshire  3  on  Che- 
sil  Bank,  chalk  cliffs  at  Weymouth, 
Lul worth  Cove,  and  about  Poole,  in 
Dorsetshire  3  at  Western  Court,  in 


Hampshire  ;  near  Worthing  and 
Shoreham  cliffs  at  Beachy  Head, 
and  near  Hastings,  in  Sussex  3  be¬ 
tween  Folkstone  and  Dover,  and  St. 
Margaret’s  and  Langdon  Bays,  be¬ 
tween  Whitestable  and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  at  Lidde,  in  Kent  3  near 
Harwich,  in  Essex  3  on  the  north 
coast  of  Norfolk,  abundantly  3  near 
Fast-castle,  Berwickshire.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Smith,  sandy  shores  are 
its  natural  soil,  but  by  what  I  can 
learn  from  others,  as  well  as  my 
own  personal  observation,  it  prefers 
loamy  cliffs,  mixed  with  gravel.  I 
found  it  near  Dover,  also  in  Sussex, 
in  stiff  loam  :  to  the  extensive  beach 
of  pure  sand,  both  above  and  below 
Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  it  is,  I 
believe.,  quite  a  stranger. 

“  The  whole  plant  is  smooth,  of 
a  beautiful  glaucous  hue,  covered 
with  a  very  fine  meal  3  occasionally, 
however,  it  varies  like  the  wall¬ 
flower-leaved  ten  weeks  stock,  with 
quite  green  leaves.  Root  dark  brown, 
perennial,  running  deep  into  the 
ground,  divided  into  numerous 
wide  spreading  branches,  but  not 
creeping.  Radical  leaves  very  large  3 
and  spreading  wide  upon  the  ground, 
waved,  more  or  less  sinuated,  and 
indented,  containing  a  bud,  or  ru¬ 
diment  of  the  next  year’s  stem  at 
the  bottom  of  the  leafstalk,  dying 
away  in  the  autumn.  Stems  seve¬ 
ral,  from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  high,  erect,  branching  alter¬ 
nately,  and  terminating  in  large 
panicles  of  spiked  flowers,  which, 
smell  somewhat  like  honey.  Pe¬ 
duncles,  as  the  fruit  swells,  consi¬ 
derably 
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derably  elongated.  Calyx  often 
tinged  with  purple,  its  leaflets  near¬ 
ly  equal.  Petals  cream  coloured, 
with  purple  claws,  larger  than  in 
many  genera  of  this  natural  order. 
Filaments  purple.  Anthers  pale 
yellow.  Glands  of  the  receptacle 
between  the  longer  filaments  yel¬ 
lowish  green.  Stigma  pale  yellow. 
Pouch,  as  the  accurate  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  describes  it  in  Withering’s 
Works,  at  first  egg-shaped,  after¬ 
wards  nearly  globular,  flesfiy,  fall¬ 
ing  off  when  ripe,  about  August, 
with  the  seed  in  it,  which  is  large, 
and  of  a  pale  brown  colour. 

“  The  Crambe  Maritima  was 
known,  and  sent  from  this  kingdom 
to  the  continent  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  by  l’Obel,  and  Tur¬ 
ner;  but  our  immortal  countryman, 
Philip  Miller,  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  who  wrote  upon  it 
professionally,  as  an  esculent,  telling 
us,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Dictionary,  published  in 
1731,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex 
gather  the  wild  plant  to  eat  in  spring, 
soon  after  the  heads  are  thrust  out 
of  the  ground,  otherwise  it  will  be 
tough  and  rank.  Professor  Marty n, 
next,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  same 
work,  has  printed  some  valuable  ad¬ 
ditional  instructions,  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  this  plant,  from  the  MS.  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Laurent.  Lastly,  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Curtis  has  done  more 
to  recommend  it,  and  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  it,  in  the  dissertation 
above  quoted,  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

“  To  grow  this  vegetable  in  the 
highest  perfection  prepare  theground 
in  December  or  January,  by  trench¬ 
ing  it  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  ;  if 
not  that  depth  naturally,  and  light, 
it  must  be  made  so  artificially,  by 
adding  a  due  proportion  of  fine 
white  sand,  and  very  rotten  veget¬ 
able  mould.  If  your  ground  is  wet 


in  winter,  it  must  be  effectually 
drained,  so  that  no  water  may  standi 
within  a  foot  at  least  of  the  bottom  : 
for  the  strength  of  your  plants  de¬ 
pends  on  the  dryness  of  the  bottom, 
and  richness  of  your  soil.  Then  di¬ 
vide  the  ground  into  beds,  four  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  of  eighteeena 
inches,  after  which,  at  the  distance 
of  every  two  feet  each  way,  sow  five 
or  six  seeds  two  inches  deep,  in  a 
circle  of  about  four  inches  diameter  ; 
this  operation  must  be  performed 
with  strict  care  and  regularity,  as- 
the  plants  are  afterwards  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  the  blanching  pots,  and 
both  the  health  and  beauty  of  the 
crop  depends  upon  their  standing  at 
equal  distances.  In  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  if  the  seeds  are 
sound,  the  young  plants  will  appear. 
When  they  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves,  take  away  all  but  three  of  the 
best  plants  from  each  circle,  plant¬ 
ing  out  those  you  pull  up  (which  by 
a  careful  hand  may  be  drawn  with 
all  their  tap  root)  in  a  spare  bed  for 
extraforcing,  or  to  repair  accidents. 
The  turnip  fly  and  wire  worm  are 
great  enemies  to  the  whole  class  of 
tetradynamia  plants.  I  know  no 
remedy  for  the  latter,  but  picking 
them  out  of  the  ground  by  the  hand  ; 
the  former  may  be  prevented  from 
doing  much  damage,  by  a  circle  of 
quick  lime  strewed  round  the  young 
plants.  If  the  months  of  June  and 
July  prove  dry,  water  the  whole  beds 
plentifully.  In  the  following  No¬ 
vember,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  de¬ 
cayed,  clear  them  away,  and  cover 
the  beds  an  inch  thick  with  fresh 
light  earth  and  6and,  that  has  laid  in 
a  heap  and  been  turned  over  at  least 
three  times  the  preceding  summer  ; 
this,  and  indeed  all  composts,  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  free  from  weeds 
many  of  which  nourish  insects,  and 
the  compost  is  too  often  filled  with 
their  eggs  and  grubs.  Upon  this 
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dressing  of  sandy  loam,  throw  about 
six  inches  in  depth  of  light  stable 
litter,  which  finishes  every  thing  to 
be  clone  the  first  year. 

“  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year, 
when  the  plants  are  beginning  to 
push,  rake  off  the  stable  litter,  dig¬ 
ging  a  little  of  the  most  rotten  into 
the  alleys,  and  add  another  inch  in 
depth  of  fresh  loam  and  sand.  Ab¬ 
stain  from  cutting  this  year,  though 
some  of  the  plants  will  probably  rise 
very  strong,  treating  the  beds  the 
succeeding  winter  exactly  as  be¬ 
fore. 

The  third  season,  a  little  before 
the  plants  begin  to  stir,  rake  off  the 
winter  covering,  laying  on  now  an 
inch  in  depth  of  pure  dry  sand,  or 
fine  gravel.  Then  cover  each  par¬ 
cel  with  one  of  the  blanching  pots, 
pressing  it  very  firmly  into  the 
ground,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light 
and  air  ;  for  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  sea  kale  is  greatly  injured  by 
being  exposed  to  either.  If  the  beds 
are  twenty-six  feet  long,  and  four 
wide,  they  will  hold  twenty-four 
blanching  pots,  with  three  plants 
under  each,  making  seventy-two 
plants  in  a  bed.  Examine  them 
from  time  to  time,  cutting  the  young 
stems,  when  about  three  inches 
above  ground,  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  injure  any  of  the  remaining  buds 
below,  some  of  which  will  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  to  swell  5  in  this  method 
a  succession  of  gatherings  may  be 
continued  for  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
after  which  period  the  plants  should 
be  uncovered,  and  their  leaves  suf¬ 
fered  to  grow,  that  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  and  return  nutriment  to  the 
root  for  the  next  year’s  buds.  The 
flowers,  when  seeds  are  not  wanted, 
ought  to  be  nipped  off  with  the  fin-' 
ger  and  thumb,  as  long  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  If  a  gentleman  does  not  choose 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  the  blanch¬ 
ing  pots,  the  beds  must  be  covered 


with  a  larger  portion  of  loose  gravel, 
and  mats  3  but  the  time  and  trouble 
of  taking  away  the  gravel  from  about 
the  plants  to  cut  the  crop,  and  re¬ 
placing  it,  is  so  great,  that  there  is 
no  real  economy  in  it.  In  this  way 
Sea  Kale  has  been  cut  in  Mr.  Beale’s 
garden,  which  measured  ten,  eleven, 
and  even  twelve  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  and  upon  an  average,  each 
blanching  pot  affords  a  dish  twice 
in  a  season. 

“  No  vegetable  can  be  so  easily 
forced  as  this,  or  with  so  little  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  ;  for  the  dung  is 
in  the  finest  possible  order  for  spring 
hot-beds,  after  the  Sea  Kale  is  ga¬ 
thered.  The  only  thing  necessary, 
is  to  be  very  particular  in  guarding 
against  too  much  heat,  keeping  the 
temperature  under  the  blanching 
pots  as  near  to  fifty-five  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  as  may 
be,  but  never  higher  than  sixty.  For 
this  purpose,  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  according  as  you  want  your 
sea  kale,  prepare  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  fresh  stable  dung,  to  cover 
both  the  beds  and  alleys,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high  ;  for  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  laid  on,  a  great  deal  must 
always  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  gardener,  and  the  mildness  or 
severity  of  the  season.  Tt  should  be 
closely  pressed  down  between  the 
blanching  pots,  placing  heat-sticks 
at  proper  intervals,  which  by  being 
examined  occasionally  will  indicate 
the  heat  below.  After  the  dung  has 
remained  four  or  five  days,  examine 
the  pots.  Worms  often  spring  above 
the  surface,  and  spoil  the  delicacy  of 
the  young  shoots  :  the  best  remedy 
against  which  is  to  cover  with  dry 
sea- coal  ashes,  sifted  neither  very 
small  nor  very  large  5  salt  also  ef¬ 
fectually  destroys  them,  and  will  not 
injure  the  sea  kale.  The  crop  will 
be  ready  to  gather  in  three  weeks  or 
a  month  from  first  applying  the 

heat. 
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heat,  but  so  much  mischief  ensues  cut  the  leaves  off  a  fortnight  or 
when  this  is  violent,  that  I  would  three  weeks  before  they  decay,  from 
advise  every  one  to  begin  time  such  plants  as  you  intend  to  force 
enough,  and  force  slowly,  rather  very  early.” 
than  quickly.  It  is  also  necessary  to 


On  the  Superior  Advantages  of  Wooden  Matches  for 

Artillery. 

[From  a  Communication  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Cadet,  inserted  in  the  Annales 

de  Chimie.] 


“  several  centuries  rope 

Jty  match  only  was  used  for 
Bring  great  guns,  mortars,  howitz¬ 
ers,  and  other  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  match,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
rope  of  supple  hemp,  of  a  middling 
size,  boiled  for  two  hours  in  a  bath 
of  saltpetre,  ashes,  quicklime,  and 
horse-dung.  This  rope,  when 
dried,  burns  slowly  to  the  end,  in 
the  manner  of  touchwood,  and  com¬ 
municates  its  fire  like  red-hot  coal. 
Tor  use  it  is  twisted  round  a  staff 
called  a  port-match,  and  left  to  pro¬ 
ject  near  five  inches  beyond  its  end, 
this  length  burning  an  hour. 

“  This  match  has  several  incon¬ 
veniences.  It  requires  constant  at¬ 
tendance,  since  it  must  be  unrolled 
from  the  staff  every  hour,  or  ofte'ner  5 
a  tolerably  heavy  rain  puts  it  out 
it  gives  the  artilleryman  no  light  by 
niaht  •  and  the  end  beyond  the  staff 
is  not  always  steady,  so  that  the 
gunner  is  slow  in  filing  his  pieces. 
On  these  accounts  its  use  is  now 
confined  to  garrisons,  except  for 
carrying  fire  in  tue  field,  where  for 
other  purposes  port-fires  are  em¬ 
ployed  . 

(<  These  port-fires  are  paper  tubes, 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  and  a  very  little  neat- 
powder.  This,  composition,  the 
greater  part  ot  which  is  saltpetre, 
burns  and  melts  with  great  activity". 


giving  a  vivid  and  bright  flame, 
which  quickly  sets  fire  to  the  prim¬ 
ing.  In  this  respect  they  are  far 
preferable  to  match,  since  they 
give  light  to  the  gunner,  their  fire 
is  more  vivid,  and  they  are  more 
easily  guided  ;  but  these  advantages 
are  counterbalanced  by  dangers  and 
defects.  The  saltpetre  in  these 
port-fires  is  never  entirely  burnt, 
but  part  runs  out  of  the  tube. 
When  the  materials  are  not  well 
powdered,  they  are  subject  to  split, 
or  throw  out  pieces  of  burning  salt¬ 
petre  to  the  distance  of  three  or  tour 
feet,  which  may  occasion  serious 
accidents,  particularly  on  board 
ship^.  I  myself  had  my  hair  set  on 
fire,  and  a  hole  burnt  through  both 
my  coats,  by  a  spark  of  this  kind. 
In  ships  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept 
in  the  middle  of  a  tub  of  water  on 
this  account. 

<c  These  were  the  only  means 
employed  to  fire  pieces  of  artillery, 
when  one  of  my  correspondents  at 
Madrid  acquainted  me,  that  Messrs. 
Borda  and  Proust  had  proposed  to 
the  Spanish  government,  to  substi¬ 
tute  instead  of  the  cotton  match, 
wooden  rods  impregnated  with  ni- 
*  trate  of  copper.  He  added,  that 
these  rods  burnt  like  touchwood, 
forming  a  pointed  red  coal ;  and 
that  the  trials  with  them  succeeded 
perfectly,  though  they  had  not  been 
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adopted.  I  informed  his  excellency, 
the  minister  at  war,  of  this  new 
method  ;  and  he  requested  me  to 
make  the  necessary  experiments  for 
ascertaining  its  utility,  directing  Mr. 
Lespagnol,  a  captain  in  the  artillery, 
to  assist  me  in  the  inquiry. 

My  first  idea  was,  that  all  kinds 
of  wood  could  not  be  equally  tit  for 
the  purpose  5  and  that  the  difference 
in  their  porosity  would  occasion  a 
difference  in  their  combustibility. 
Before  I  tried  the  metallic  nitrats,  I 
took  common  saltpetre,  and  boiled 
several  kinds  of  wood  in  a  strong 
solution  of  it,  which  they  imbibed 
in  different  proportions.  This  at¬ 
tempt  did  not  succeed:  the  only 
wood  that  burnt  quickly  was  the 
common  cane,  used  for  dusting 
clothes,  or  rotang ;  but  its  coal  had 
no  substance,  the  least  blow  break¬ 
ing  it  off,  and  extinguishing  it.  I 
then  got  a  joiner  to  make  me  some 
square  rods,  half  a  yard  long,  of  oak, 
elm,  ash,  elder,  birch,  poplar,  lime, 
and  fir.  I  took  two  parcels  of  these, 
and  boiled  one  in  a  solution  of  nitrat 
of  copper,  the  other  in  a  solution  of 
nitrat  of  lead.  In  each,  the  oak, 
elm,  ash,  and  elder,  were  not  satu¬ 
rated,  and  burnt  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  :  the  others  afforded  me  very 
good  matches.  But  before  I  enter 
at  large  on  their  properties,  I  shall 
observe,  that  I  conceive  the  nitrate 
of  copper  should  be  rejected,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  dear,  it  quickly  cor¬ 
rodes  the  boilers,  and  its  vapour  is 
noxious.  Accordingly  I  confined 
myself  to  the  nitrate  of  lead 3  and  I 
found,  after  several  trials,  that  it  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  completely. 

“'The  wood  that  did  best  was 
that  of  the  lime,  birch,  or  poplar. 
To  compare  their  properties,  I 
weighed  some  rods  both  before  and 
after  boiling 3  I  ascertained  how 
much  their  weight  was  increased, 
and  how  long  they  continued  burn¬ 


ing  ;  and  I  calculated  how  much  of 
each  a  pound  of  nitrat  of  lead 
would  saturate.  The  following 
table  gives  the  proportions. 


Gained  I11 
weight. 

Grains. 

528 

420 

840 


Time  each 
continued 
burning. 
Hours, 
o 
2 
3 


Name  of 

Weight  of 

W  eight 

the  wood. 

a  yard  be¬ 
fore  the  ex¬ 

after. 

periment. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Birch 

888 

14  Iff 

Poplar 

516 

936 

Lime 

888 

1728 

Name  of  the 
wood. 


Birch 

Poplar 

Lime 


Lengthsaturated 
by  a  pound  of 
nitrat  of  lead. 
Yards. Ft. Inches, 

17  1 

21  2  8 
10  2  9 


“  Fi»m  this  comparative  trial  it 
follows,  that  the  lime  tree  affords 
the  best  wood  for  matches  for  artil¬ 
lery  3  and  with  it  I  made  the  expe¬ 
riments  desired  by  the  minister,  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Lespagnol. 

There  are  circumstances  in 
which  the  service  of  the  artillery 
requires  light.  Rods  impregnated 
merely  with  nitrat  of  lead,  pro¬ 
duce  a  coal  sufficient  to  discharge  a 
cannon,  but  no  light  is  afforded  by 
them.  I  conceived,  that,  if  they 
were  impregnated  with  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  they  might  yield  flame, 
without  detriment  to  the  action  of 
the  nitrate;  and  my  hopes  were 
realised,  for  rods  thus  prepared  fur¬ 
nished  both  light  and  fire  at  plea¬ 
sure.  In  this  addition  .1  found  two 
other  advantages :  one,  that  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  wooden  match  impervi¬ 
ous  to  water ;  the  other,  that  of 
facilitating  the  reduction  of  the  lead, 
part  of  which  I  was  apprehensive 
might  be  carried  oft’  in  vapour,  and 
injure  the  health  of  those  who  re¬ 
spired  it. 

‘f  The  theory  of  the  process  I 
adopted  is  simple  3  and  it  is  easy  to 

explain. 
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explain,  why  metallic  nitrats  suc¬ 
ceed  better  than  nitrat  of  potash. 
However  dry  the  wood  may  be,  it 
always  retains  a  little  of  its  water  of 
vegetation  or  of  composition,  which 
is  an  obstacle  to  its  proper  combus¬ 
tion.  By  boiling  the  rods  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  nitrate  of  lead  or  of  copper, 
which  on  account  of  its  specific  gra¬ 
vity  requires  a  high  temperature  $ 
this  fluid  dilates,  softens,  and  pene¬ 
trates  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and 
expels  their  water  of  vegetation, 
which  is  replaced  by  that  of  crystal¬ 
lization.  The  nitrat  then  comes 
into  immediate  contact  with  the 
carbon  of  the  wood,  whence  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  its  combustion.  The  nitrate 
of  potash  does  not  answer  so  well, 
because,  retaining  much  water  of 
crystallization,,  its  solution  does  not 
acquire  so  high  a  temperature :  and, 
supposing  it  able  to  penetrate  the 
wood  as  intimately,  it  carries  into 
it  too  much  water,  for  its  combus¬ 
tion  to  be  progressive  and  continual. 
A  prooof  of  this  reasoning  may  be 
found  in  the  composition  of  the  two 
salts  :  nitrate  of  lead  contains  .7  5  of 
its  base,  that  of  potash  but  .49. 

“  The  rapid  combustion  of  the 
wooden  match  is  owing  also  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  salts  of  lead 
are  reduced,  when  in  contact  with 
burning  charcoal.  If  a  hempen  rope 
be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  afterward  dried,  it  may  be 
used  as  a  match.  It  burns  slowly 
like  touchwood,  and  has  a  very 
bright  coal.  The  oxyd  of  lead,  as 
the  metal  is  reduced,  gives  out  its 
oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  accele¬ 
rates  the  combustion. 

“  On  comparing  the  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  wood  with  its  saturation  by 
salts,  we  find,  that  the  lighter  the 
wood,  the  more  saline  matter  it 
absorbs  into  its  pores,  or  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  its  fibres.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  we  may  infer,  that  it 
eontains  less  carbon  than  a  heavier 


wood  in  a  given  bulk  ;  and  that  its 
combustion  will  evolve  less  caloric, 
since  the  caloric  emitted  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  com¬ 
bined  with  the  combustible.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  we  might  class 
different  kinds  of  wood,  as  to  their 
combustibility,  by  their  absorption  of 
salts  5  and  thus  find  which  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  burn  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes,  whether  we  would 
have  a  rapid  combustion,  or  a 
stronger  and  more  continued  heat. 
These  researches  wdll  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  particular  work,  which  I 
purpose,  on  all  our  forest  trees. 

“  The  wooden  matches,  compar¬ 
ed  with  port-fires,  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  advantages. 

The  port-lire  lasts  but  three  or 
four  minutes. 

A  match  a  yard  long  will  burn 
three  hours. 

The  port- fire  is  liable  to  break  in 
the  boxes. 

The  match  is  strong,  and  easily 
carried  about. 

The  port-fire  throws  out  danger¬ 
ous  sparks. 

The  match  coniines  its  lire  t® 
itself. 

The  port- fire  costs  from  three 
pence  to  four  pence  halfpenny. 

The  match  costs  but  three  half¬ 
pence  or  two  pence. 

“  The  last  consideration  is  of 
great  importance,  since,  from  calcu¬ 
lations  made  in  the  wan-office,  what 
would  cost  the  state  in  the  one  case 
a  thousand  pounds,  in  the  other 
would  not  come  to  more  than  seven¬ 
ty-live. 

“As  it  was  necessary  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  whether  these  new  matches 
would  resist  the  rain,  J  had  several 
burnt  during  long  and  heavy  rains, 
and  they  were  not  extinguished  till 
they  were  totally  consumed;  their 
combustion  being  a  little  retarded 
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ic  As  the  fabrication  of  these 
matches  requires  some  care  and  pre¬ 
caution,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  minute  description  of  the 
process,  agreeably  to  the  request  of 
his  excellency  the  minister  at  war, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  artificers 
employed  in  our  arsenals. 

Method  of  preparing  the  combustible 
wooden  Matches  for  Artillery. — • 
Shape  of  the  Matches  and  Choice 
of  Wood. 

“  The  matches  should  be  paralle- 
lipipedons,  half  a  yard  long,  and  half 
an  inch  square.  The  best  wood  for 
them  is  that  of  the  lime  tree,  or 
birch;  but  for  want  of  these,  poplar 
or  fir  may  be  used.  Any  white  and 
soft  wood  might  be  taken,  if  neces¬ 
sary;  but  those  above  mentioned 
are  to  be  preferred. 

(e  The  shape  might  be  supposed 
of  no  consequence :  yet  experience 
proves,  that  round  matches  do  not 
furnish  so  good  a  fire  as  the  square. 
The  angles  of  the  latter  keep  the 
coal  in  the  centre  burning  vividly, 
and  the  match  always  terminates  in 
a  burning  cone  two  inches  long. 

Drying  the  Wood. 

<c  Before  the  matches  are  saturated 
with  nitrat  of  lead,  the  wood  must 
be  perfectly  dry.  For  this  purpose 
the  wood  should  have  been  cut  and 
stored  at  least  a  twelvemonth  ;  and 
the  matches,  after  they  are  shaped, 
be  exposed  for  half  a  day  to  the  heat 
of  a  stove  at  30°  (by  what  thermo¬ 
meter  is  not  mentioned;  probably 
90®,  or  perhaps  100°  Fh.)  For 
want  of  a  stove  they  may  be  put 
into  a  baker’s  oven,  when  the  bread 
is  drawn. 

Furnaces  and  Boilers. 

“  The  fabrication  of  the  matches 
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requires  two  furnaces  and  two  boil¬ 
ers.  The  shape  of  the  boilers  should 
be  that  of  a  fish-kettle,  narrow,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Their 
size  should  be  proportional  to  the 
quantity  to  be  made  at  a  time.  The 
furnaces  should  be  constructed  so 
that  the  heat  may  act  uniformly  on 
every  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  boil¬ 
er.  The  first  boiler  must  be  of  cop¬ 
per,  well  tinned,  and  provided  with 
a  piate  of  the  same  metal,  to  press 
down  the  matches,  and  keep  them 
immersed  in  the  boiling  solution. 
The  second  boiler  may  be  either  of 
copper  or  of  cast  iron,  placed  on  a 
sand  bath,  and  having  no  direct 
communication  with  the  fire.  It 
should  have  a  lid  fitted  to  it  very 
closely;  and  handles  to  lift  it  up 
when  necessary. 

Preparation  of  the  Nitrat  of  Lead, 

“  To  make  this  salt,  nitric  acid, 
or  aqua  fords,  must  be  saturated 
with  red  oxyd  of  lead,  or  with 
litharge:  but  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  salt  should  be  neutral,  and  have 
no  excess  either  of  acid  or  of  base, 
some  precautions  in  this  operation 
are  necessary.  If  the  acid  be  too 
much  concentrated,  the  salt  will 
unite  in  a  mass,  crystallize  con¬ 
fusedly,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of 
uncombined  oxyd.  If  too  little 
oxyd  be  used,  the  salt  will  be  aci¬ 
dulous,  and  soon  destroy  the  boilers. 
To  obtain  the  mean  term,  5 00  parts 
of  litharge  should  be  put  into  a 
vessel  of  glass  or  earthen  ware,  and 
on  this  should  be  poured  410  parts 
of  nitric  acid  at  40°,  (specific  gra* 
vity  we  believe  1.380)  diluted  with 
128  parts  of  water ;  heat  the  mix¬ 
ture  till  the  oxyd  is  dissolved,  filter, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.  These 
proportions  ought  to  produce  040 
parts  of  nitrat  of  lead. 
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Bath  of  Nitrat  of  Lead. 

“  The  nitrat  of  lead  is  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  liquid  should  be  employ¬ 
ed,  that  the  bath,  fully  loaded,  may 
acquire  a  temperature  far  beyond 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  thus  insi¬ 
nuate  itself  easily  into  the  pores  of 
the  dilated  wood.  Accordingly,  for 
every  pound  of  nitrat,  only  a  wine 
quart  of  water  should  be  put  into  the 
boiler,  or  thereabout  :  but  as  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  wood  do  not  saturate 
themselves  equally  with  the  salt, 
their  proportions  must  be  studied. 
Experiment  has  shown,  that  to  ab¬ 
sorb  a  pound  of  nitrat  of  lead,  re¬ 
quires  near  eleven  yards  of  lime 
wood,  lj\  of  birch,  and  near  22  of 
poplar.  The  lime  therefore,  when 
saturated,  is  the  most  combustible. 

“  To  render  the  saturation  of  the 
wood  complete,  six  hours  boiling  are 
necessary,  and  hot  water  must  be 
added,  when  the  bath  sinks  so  low 
as  to  let  the  salt  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Second  drying  of  the  Matches. 

<c  When  the  matches  are  taken 


out  of  the  boiler,  they  must  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  stove,  and  made  tho¬ 
roughly  dry,  before  they  are  put  into 
the  following  bath. 

Turpentine  Bath. 

ee  Into  the  second  boiler  is  to  be 
put  as  much  oil  of  turpentine,  as 
will  cover  the  matches  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch  ;  and  this  is  to  be 
heated  gently,  till  it  begins  to  boil. 
But  the  moment  it  grows  white  and 
rises,  the  boiler  must  be  covered, 
and  quickly  lifted  off  the  sand  bath, 
lest  the  oil  should  take  fire.  This 
boiling  should  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  which  will  take  about 
half  an  hour  :  the  bath  then  is  to  be 
left  to  cool  y  the  matches  are  to  be 
taken  out  and  wiped  5  and  lastly, 
they  are  to  be  dried  in  the  stove, 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  use. 

This  paper  was  approved  by 
the  Institute,  at  its  meeting  on  the 
5th  of  May,  on  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Carnot,  Deyeux,  and  Guyton  de 
Morveau.” 
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[From  a  Comunication  of  Mr.  W.  Neven,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures.] 


“  rif^HE  inventor  acquaints  the 
1  secretary,  that  he  has  disco¬ 
vered  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
weaving,  which  certainly  will  turn 
out  a  great  national  advantage. 

«  By  this  improvement,  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  goods,  can  be  made 
much  sooner  and  finer,  than  by  any 
method  yet  discovered.  Upon  this 
principle  he  has  made  a  small  piece 
of  plain  silk  cloth,  from  hard  thrown 
ilk  in  the  gum,  that  contains  the 


amazing  quantity  of  65,536  meshes 
in  one  square  inch,  or  2 56  threads 
in  the  inch  of  the  side,  which  is 
double  the  number  in  any  cloth  be¬ 
fore  made. 

“  it  is  impossible  for  any  reed- 
maker  to  made  a  reed  half  so  fine 
as  to  weave  such  cloth  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  principles  of  weaving ;  and 
even  if  that  could  be  done,  no  wea¬ 
ver  could  make  use  of  it :  but  by 
this  method,  he  may  weave  as  fine 

cloth 
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cloth  in  a  twelve  hundred  reed  as 
by  the  present  method  in  one  of 
twenty-four  hundred,  and  with  ra¬ 
ther  less  than  more  trouble. 

He  sent  specimens  of  both  silk 
and  cotton  cloth,  woven  upon  this 
principle,  and  material  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  this  plan,  in 
making  cambrics,  muslins,  &c. 

The  method,  as  it  was  explain¬ 
ed  to  a  committee  of  the  society, 
consists  in  adding  more  thread  of  the 
warp  within  each  dent  or  split  of  the 
reed  than  in  the  common  way  3  Tor 
instance,  that  where  in  the  common 
mode,  there  are  only  two  threads  in 
the  reed,  there  are  upon  this  plan 
three  or  four. 

<c  The  weft  or  shoot  is  thrown  in 
the  common  way,  with  a  single 
thread. 

ft  When  the  cloth  is  woven  and 
taken  out  of  the  loom,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  barred  or  strip¬ 
ed  j  the  cane  of  the  reed  occasioning 
that  part  of  the  cloth  struck  with  it 
to  look  thinner,  owing  to  the  threads 
of  the  warp  being  further  apart. 

<c  The  cloth  is  then  to  be  wet  in 
water,  and  in  that  state  to  be  re¬ 
peatedly  stretched  across  by  the 
hands  backwards  and  forwards  cor¬ 
ner  ways  3  by  this  means  the  threads. 


which  apparently  formed  the  stripe, 
or  close  part  of  the  cloth,  separate  / 
from  each  other,  and  become  diffus¬ 
ed  at  equal  distances.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  stripes  being  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  the  cloth  becomes  of  unex¬ 
ampled  fineness,  and  extremely  re¬ 
gular  in  its  texture.  This  operation 
must,  in  cotton  fabrics,  be  perform¬ 
ed  before  the  cloth  goes  to  the 
bleach-ground. 

“  Silk  goods,  on  being  taken  out 
of  the  loom,  must  be  wet  and  well 
rubbed,  as  in  the  common  mode  of 
washing,  and  then  stretched  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  as  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  directed  for  cotton  goods. 

“  In  silk  goods,  the  warp  and 
weft  may  be  both  alike  3  in  cotton 
goods  the  weft  may  be  softer,  but  of 
the  same  fineness. 

“  Mr.  Neven  stated,  that  fine 
linen  cambrics  may  be  made  much 
superior  to  any  hitherto  made  in 
France ;  and  that  though  there  are 
three  threads  within  each  dent,  or 
split  of  the  reed,  whilst  the  cloth  is 
weaving,  yet  the  headies  or  yields 
lift  up  the  threads  alternately 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  cloth,  and  that  there  are  about 
250  shoots  in  an  inch.” 
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ODE  for  the  NEW  YEAR. 

By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.  Poet  Laureat. 

WHEN  loud  and  drear  the  tempests  roar. 

When  high  the  billowy  mountains  rise. 
And  headlong  ’gainst  the  rocky  shore. 

Driven  by  the  blast,  the  giddy  vessel  flies  3 
Unguided,  by  the  wild  waves  borne. 

Her  rudder  broke,  her  tackling  torne  3 
Say,  does  the  seaman’s  daring  mind 
Shrink  from  the  angry  frown  of  fate  ? 

Does  he,  to  abject  fear  resign’d, 

Th’  impending  stroke  in  silence  wait  ? 

No — while  he  pours  the  fervent  pray’r 
To  Him  whose  will  can  punish  or  can  spare. 

Cool  and  intrepid  ’mid  the  sound 
Of  winds  and  waves  that  rage  around. 

The  powers  that  skill  and  strength  impart. 

The  nervous  arm,  th’  undaunted  heart. 

Collecting — firm  he  fronts  the  threat’ning  storm. 

And  braves,  with  fearless  breast,  fell  Death’s  terrific  form* 

So,  though  around  our  sea-encircled  reign. 

The  dreadful  tempest  seems  to  lower. 

Dismay’d  do  Britain’s  hardy  train 

Await  in  doubt  the  threat’ning  hour  ? 

Lo  !  to  his  sons,  with  cheering  voice, 

Albion’s  bold  Genius  calls  aloud  3 
Around  him  valiant  myriads  crowd. 

Or  death  or  victory  their  choice  : 

From  ev’ry  port,  astonish’d  Europe  sees 
Britannia’s  white  sails  swelling  with  the  breeze  3 
Not  her  imperial  barks  alone 
Awe  the  proud  foe  on  ev’ry  side. 

Commerce  her  vessels  launches  on  the  tide. 

And  her  indignant  sons  awhile 
Seceding  from  their  wonted  toil. 

Turn  from  the  arts  of  peace  their  care. 

Hurl  from  each  deck  the  bolts  of  war. 

To  sweep  the  injurious  boasters  from  the  main. 

Who  dare  to  circumscribe  Britannia’s  naval  reign. 

And 
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And  see,  with  emulative  zeal. 

Our  hosts  congenial  ardour  feel  j 

The  ardent  spirit,  that  of  yore 

Flam’d  high  on  Gallia’s  vanquish’d  shore  ; 

Or  burn’d  by  Danube’s  distant  flood. 

When  flow'd  his  current  ting’d  with  Gallic  blood  $ 

Or  shone  on  Lincelles’  later  fight  j 

Or  fir’d  by  Acre’s  tow’rs  the  Christian’s  Knight  $ 

Or  taught  on  Maida’s  fields  the  Gaul  to  feel. 

Urg’d  by  the  Briton’s  arm,  the  British  steel ; 

Now  in  each  breast  with  heat  redoubled  glows. 

And  gleams  dismay  and  death  on  Europe’s  ruthless  foes. 

/ 

Not  to  Ambition’s  specious  charm, 

Not  to  th’  ensanguin’d  Despot’s  hand. 

Is  conquest  bound — a  mightier  arm 

Than  Earth’s  proud  tyrants  can  withstand. 

The  balance  holds  of  human  fate. 

Raises  the  low  and  sinks  the  great. 

Exerting  then  in  Europe’s  cause 
Each  energy  of  arm  and  mind. 

All  that  from  force  or  skill  the  warrior  draws. 
Yet  to  the  Almighty  Power  resign’d. 

Whose  high  behest  all  Nature’s  movements  guides. 
Controls  the  battle’s  and  the  ocean’s  tides ; 

Britain  still  hopes  that  Heav’n  her  vows  will  hear. 

While  Mercy  rears  her  shield  and  Justice  points  her  spear. 


ODE  FOR  THE  KING’S  BIRTH-DAY. 

By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.  Poet  Laureat. 

STILL  does  the  trumpet’s  brazen  throat 
Pour  forth  a  martial  sound  ; 

Still  do  the  notes  of  battle  float 
In  warlike  clangour  round  ! 

Nor  mral  pipe,  nor  past’ral  lay. 

In  peaceful  descant  hail  the  day 
To  grateful  Britain  ever  dear  j 
The  thunder  of  embattled  plains. 

And  shouting  conquest’s  choral  strains. 

Burst  on  the  listening  ear. 
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Yet  while  Bellona’s  iron  car 

Whirls  o’er  th'  ensanguin’d  plains, 
’Mid  Hyperborean  climes  afar 
Stern  war  terrific  reigns  5 
While,  with  colossal  power  endow’d. 

The  ruthless  minister  of  blood 
Calls  to  his  scatter’d  naval  host. 

Go  forth,  and  bids  the  bolt  of  fate 
On  Britain’s  trembling  harbours  wait. 
Shut  commerce  from  her  coast  : 

Behold !  the  sovereign  Queen  of  Isles, 
The  Empress  of  the  Waves, 

Meeting  the  vaunt  with  scornful  smiles. 
The  empty  menace  braves  ! 

And  see  on  Plata’s  sea-broad  stream 
Her  banners  w’ave,  her  bright  arms  gleam 
While  ploughing  seas  of  classic  fame 
Nile  yields  once  more  to  Albion’s  powers 
And  Alexandria  vails  her  towers 
To  George’s  mightier  name. 

Firm  are  the  sons  that  Britain  leads 
To  combat  on  the  main. 

And  firm  her  hardy  race  that  treads 
In  steady  march  the  plain  : 

And  proudly  may  her  bards  record 
The  victor  arm,  the  victor  sword. 

That  drives  the  foe  from  Ocean’s  tide  j 
And  loudly  too,  with  fond  acclaim. 
Chant  trophied  Maida’s  deathless  fame 
With  military  pride. 

Be  hush’d  awhile  each  ruder  sound. 

While  Britain’s  grateful  voice 
Bids  all  her  echoing  vales  resound 
The  Monarch  of  her  choice. 

Though  round  the  tyrant’s  hated  throne 
Arm’d  legions  form  an  iron  zone. 

They  cannot  blunt  guilt’s  scorpion  sting. 
While  Virtue’s  sacred  shield  is  spread 
O’er  George’s  heav’n-protected  head. 
The  Parent  and  the  King. 
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APOSTROPHE  TO  BRITAIN. 

[From  Mr.  Sotheby’s  Saul.] 

SING  I  of  rescued  realms,  and  high  renown 
In  victory  won,  and  that  heroic  Chief, 

Who,  in  the  strength  of  Heav’n,  resistless,  drave 
Asunder,  as  wing’d  lightnings  cleave  the  clouds. 

The  storm  of  battle  ?  Rings  the  strain  of  war 
Sonorous  on  my  lyre ;  and  shall  the  song 
Be  mute,  high-honour’d  Albion,  of  thy  fame, 

My  native  country  ?  Thou,  that  midst  the  wreck 
Of  states,  earth’s  ancient  empires,  towr’st  alone. 

By  other  than  die  might  of  mortal  pow’r 
Upheld.  They  fell,  they  vanish’d  as  a  sound. 

The  sovereignties,  that,  trusting  in  their  strength. 
Stood  on  the  rampir’d  height,  and  o’er  the  foe. 

From  fort  and  iron  citadel,  wav’d  wide 
The  banner  of  defiance.  Their  proud  base, 
War-rais’d,  has  bow’d  beneath  them.  But  the  base. 
Outstretch’d  from  east  to  west,  that  bears  aloft 
The  column  of  thy  empire,  rests  its  strength 
On  Liberty.  The  pow’rs,  that  guard  thy  realm. 
Appalling  from  thy  shores  the  gather’d  host. 

Valour  and  Unanimity.  Thy  sway 
,Is  Justice,  sooth'd  by  Mercy.  In  the  East, 
Emporium  of  the  world,  on  whose  far  bound 
Young  Ammon,  in  his  race  of  glory  curb’d, 

Dropt  the  unsated  tear  :  Thou,  in  the  sway 
Of  victory,  self-restrain’d,  hast  hung  the  scales. 
Poising  the  fate  of  empires,  and  thron’d  chiefs, 

Fixt  on  the  shrine  of  peace.  The  West  awaits 
The  long-rsuspended  sentence.  Its  decree 
Goes  forth.  The  sentence  shall  efface  the  spot 
That  stain’d  thy  ermine  robes.  Man  shall  not  tempt 
The  mercy  of  his  Maker  on  vext  seas 
That  bear  him  on  to  blood.  Man  shall  not  yoke 
His  brother  :  shall  not  goad  his  kindred  flesh, 

Till  the  big  sweat  falls,  tainted  with  the  drop 
That  nurtur’d  life.  Man  trades  no  more  in  man. 
And  i'f  the  groan  of  Afric  yet  mount  up 
To  the  tribunal  of  the  God  of  Love, 

Accusing  human  kind,  it  shall  not  draw 
On  Britain  condemnation.  Then  expand, 

Albion,  thy  sails,  exultant  j  and  diffuse. 

Throughout  the  race  and  brotherhood  of  man, 

The  birth-right  thou  hast  purchas’d  with  thy  blood, 
The  heritage  of  freedom.  Freight  each  sea 
With  burden  of  thy  fleets  :  from  clime  to  clime 
Pour  forth  on  each  the  gift  of  all,  and  link 
The  world  in  bonds  of  love.  Diffuse  the  light 
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Of  science  :  teach  the  Savage  arts  unknown  ; 

And  o’er  the  nations  and  lone  isles,  that  sit 
In  darkness,  and  the  shades  of  death,  bring  down 
The  day-spring  of  salvation.  Never,  then. 

Shall  fail  thee,  as  the  God  of  battle  wills 
To  execute  his  vengeance,  or  maintain 
Thy  sovereignty,  thron’d  Empress  of  the  isles  ! 

Some  mighty  Chief,  selected  :  sent  like  him. 

Whose  arm  Heav’n’s  thunder  wielded.  Nelson,  thine 
Resistless  !  Thou  art  fall’n  !  fall’n,  in  the  lap 
Of  Victory.  To  thy  country  thou  cam’st  back. 

Thou,  Conqueror,  to  triumphant  Albion,  cam’st 
A  corse  !  I  saw  before  thy  hearse  pass  on 
The  comrades  of  thy  perils  and  renown. 

The  frequent  tear  upon  their  dauntless  breasts 
Fell.  I  beheld  the  pomp  thick  gather’d  round 
The  trophy’d  car  that  bore  thy  grac’d  remains 
Thro’  arm’d  ranks,  and  a  nation  gazing  on. 

Bright  glow’d  the  sun,  and  not  a  cloud  distain’d 
Heav’n’s  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath. 

A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 
Thrill’d  on  the  soul.  Awe  and  mute  anguish  fell 
On  all. — Yet  high  the  public  bosom  throbb’d 
With  triumph.  And  if  one,  ’mid  that  vast  pomp, 

If  but  the  voice  of  one  had  shouted  forth 
The  name  of  Nelson  i  Thou  hadst  past  along. 

Thou  in  thy  hearse  to  burial  past,  as  oft 
Before  the  van  of  battle,  ^proudly  rode 
Thy  prow,  down  Britain’s  line,  shout  after  shout 
Rending  the  air  with  triumph,  ere  thy  hand 
■'•Had  lanc’d  the  bolt  of  victory. 

Ever  thus, 

Long  as  the  billows  guard  our  Isle,  thy  name. 

Prelude  of  conquest,  shall  confound  the  foe, 

Ere  Britain’s  light’ning  strow  with  wreck  the  deep. 


FESTIVAL  OF  MOLOCH. 

[From  the  same.] 

TWAS  now  the  hallow’d  eve:  her  feast  ordain'd, 
The  lunar  deity,  heav’n’s  empress,  hight 
Astarte,  or  horn’d  Ashtaroth,  far-fam’d 
Of  heathen  worshippers.  There  Moloch’s  priests 
Led  Israel’s  chief.  Mid  oaks  of  antique  growLh, 

Jn  the  close  circuit  of  a  myrtle  grove. 

That  o’er  the  lawn  a  lighter  shade  diffus'd. 

Her  temple  rose.  It  crown’d  the  smooth  ascent 
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Of  a  green  hill,  and  cast,  at  hour  of  eve. 

Its  shadow  o’er  the  sleepy  water  wide 
Of  a  clear  lake  :  the  consecrated  haunt 
Of  fowls  and  finny  multitudes.  Beneath 
The  myrtle  grove,  bow’rs  of  inwoven  shade 
Bloom’d,  odoriferous  foliage.  There  the  rose. 

The  jasmine,  and  the  lily,  flourish’d  fair : 

And  vines,  and  wanton  eglantines,  entwin’d 
Their  wedded  tendrils.  Nor  the  perfum’d  breath 
Of  orange  bloom,  or  Gilead's  fragrance  fail’d : 

Nor  ought  in  leaf  or  painted  flow’r,  whose  hues 
Embroider  earth.  At  every  arbour,  serv’d 
Boys  and  fair  girls,  that  round  an  altar,  heap’d. 

Not  without  hymn  of  youth,  and  joy  and  love. 

The  treasures  of  the  Orient,  spice  and  gum. 

And  nard  delicious  :  so  that  every  gale 
Fann’d  odours,  and  the  general  air,  around. 

Seem’d  burden’d  with  voluptuous  languor  sweet. 

The  birds  there  sweetly  sang  ;  and  murmuring  doves. 
That  round  the  sculptur’d  frieze  their  cradles  hung. 
Coo’d  on  the  temple’s  golden  brow.  Before 
Its  porch  a  curtain  fell,  embroider'd  web 
Of  Tyre.  In  midst,  a  mystic  orb,  inwrought. 
Half-sun,  half-moon.  Its  broad  circumference  hung 
Pois’d,  where  a  wavy  shadow  ran  athwart. 

Severing  the  veil  in  twain.  The  upper  limb, 

And  all  above,  as  by  its  light  illum’d. 

Blaz’d  in  the  radiance  bright  of  burnish’d  gold. 

All  forms  of  life  there  gather’d,  and  each  form 
Glow’d,  full  of  life.  The  eagle  soar’d  aloft 
On  balanc’d  wing  :  the  steed,  in  stretch  of  racer 
The  kid  danc’d  wanton  on  fresh-springing  flow’rs: 
The  green  tree  budded,  and  the  bright  rill  flow’d. 
Midst  these,  in  bloom  of  beauty,  from  the  shades 
Thammuz  ascendant.  In  his  hand,  a  spear 
Pois’d,  ere  yet  lanc’d.  O’er  him,  in  air,  suspense, 

A  goddess  hung,  and  in  his  lips  inbreath’d 
The  spirit  of  life  and  love.  Above,  appear  d 
Gods,  gay  at  feast.  The  lower  limb,  and  all 
Beneath  its  influence,  seem’d  with  night  o  ercast : 

If  night  that  may  be  nam’d,  wherein  each  form 
in  silver  wrought,  shone  plainly  vision d  forth: 

But  pale  in  the  comparison  ot  gold. 

All  shone  :  but  ’twas  the  shining  of  the  moon, 

Faint  image  of  the  sun.  Each  figure  bore 
Similitude  of  languor  and  decay. 

There,  Humankind  sinks  down  in  senseless  swoon, 
Half-life,  half-death.  On  th*  herbless  plain,  the  steed 
I>ay  panting.  There,  the  kid,  in  act,  to  fall. 

Hung  o’er  the  sere  flow’r,  withering  ’neath  his  foot. 
The  eagle  clos’d  his  eye,  and  folded  in 
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Each  feather  smooth :  low  cow’r’d  his  crest,  and  gleams 
Soft  flow’d  along  his  glossy  back,  uprais’d 
In  heave  of  slumber.  There,  the  leafless  tree 
Droop’d  5  and  what  water  seem’d,  stood  icy  still. 

In  midst  of  these,  Sidonian  skill  had  wrought 
The  form  of  Thammuz,  bending  o’er  his  wound. 
Whence  the  large  life-drops  struggled.  At  his  feet 
A  bow  was  broken,  and  its  shaft  in  twain. 

Near  him  a  boar  his  blood-stain’d  tusk  uprais’d. 

There  bent  the  form  of  Thammuz  :  but,  below. 

His  spirit,  like  a  shadow,  gliding  on 
In  guidance  of  a  minister  of  death. 

With  ringlets  shorn,  and  torch  extinct,  sank  down 
To  Hades,  and  the  unembodied  shades. 

Such  was  the  mystic  veil,  that  hid  from  view 
Astarte,  and  her  rites.  Without,  in  choirs. 

Fair  youths,  of  either  sex,  in  light  robes  loose. 

Cerulean  dye,  with  golden  stars  bedropt. 

Their  brows  with  myrtle  garlanded,  came  on 
In  dance  to  dulcet  flutes  :  or,  where  the  bow’rs 
Woo’d  them,  withdrew.  Some  on  the  mystic  web 
Intently  gaz’d  :  ere  clang  of  cymbals  spake 
Heav’n’s  empress  radiant  on  her  zenith  throne. 

What  time  the  veil  uplifted  should  expose 

In  full  illumination,  amid  blaze 

Of  lamps,  and  flame  of  torches,  sparkling  wide. 

And  fires,  like  suns,  irradiate  round  her  shrine. 
Making  the  mid-night  brighter  than  noon-day. 

The  secret  mysteries  of  Astarte’s  rites 
In  act  of  celebration.  On,  thro’  these. 

Perforce,  the  Hebrew  past.  Oft,  to  his  gaze. 

Idolatrous  Gath,  in  mockery  of  God, 

Had  lifted  up  her  deities :  horn’d  front 
Of  bull,  or  ram,  beaktbird,  and  scaly  coat  : 

And  many  a  monst’rous  image,  mixture  vile 
Of  uncongenial  natures  :  Dagon  foul, 

Derceto,  and  Atargatis :  and  some 
Of  loathsome  birth,  that  to  their  shapes  abhorr’d 
Challeng’d  the  glory  of  th’  eternal  God 
Th’  invisible  :  the  kind  that  crept,  or  crawl’d. 

And  the  wing’d  generation  of  the  sun. 

Breath’d  up  in  pestilence  from  marsh  and  fen  : 

And  the  we«bb’d  foot  that  haunts  both  land  and  flood. 
Terror  alike  of  both.  To  each,  its  shrine 
And  worshipper  :  to  creatures  of  all  kinds 
Ilites,  pray’r,  and  praise.  To  thee.  Creator  !  none. 

But  in  this  grove  no  idol  met  his  gaze  : 

Sight  fouler  far,  the  liv  ing  image  of  God, 

In  man  abus’d. 

Th’  expected  morn  arose: 

Twas  Moloch’s  yearly  festival.  It  rose, 
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Wide  usher’d  in  with  yells,  and  barbarous  noise 
Of  music  dissonant:  shrill  blast  of  conch. 

And  intonations  deep  of  cfftim,  and  gong, 

Whose  echo  fell  like  thunder  on  the  ea?; 

Fit  prelude  for  fiend  sacrifice.  At  sound, 

!  h  idolaters  rush’d  tumultuous  on,  to  gaze. 

Permitted,  on  that  fane,  (formally  his). 

Which,  save  at  yearly  festival,  no  foot 

Eut  Moloch’s  priesthood,  enter’d.  Nigh  that  spot. 

Tree  none,  nor  herb  :  the  genial  pow’r  exhaust 
And  waste  with  flame,  that  ever  and  anon 
Burst  up  mid  baleful  exhalations.  Clouds 
Low  Yd  o’er  it.  Nor  aught  living  there  approach’d. 
Save,  at  due  time  of  festival,  fell  birds. 

And  beasts  of  the  far  wilderness,  allur’d 
By  scent  of  recent  slaughter.  The  huge  fane 
Tow’r’d  like  a  mountain,  darkly  compast  round 
With  fragments  of  bold  rocks,  in  days  unknown 
Hurl’d  from  their  base  by  elemental  rage. 

Its  portal,  structure  huge,  of  stones  unhewn 
Immense.  On  either  side  an  image  tow’r’d. 

By  dint  of  labour  from  the  rock  shap’d  out. 

And  of  the  rock  still  part :  of  many  heads ; 

.  Stern  each  5  and  many-handed.  3  and  each  hand 
Wielding  a  weapon  of  death,  spear,  or  barb’d  shaft. 
Huge  axe,  or  two-edg’d  falchion.  Thro'  this  gate 
The  city  rush’d.  Its  sanctuary  within, 

Of  depth  and  circuit  vast,  where  many  a  cell 
Wound  here  and  there.  The  whole  thick-labour’d  o’er. 
Its  roof,  and  rugged  sides,  rock -sculpture  all. 

With  monstrous  forms  gigantic.  These,  aloft. 

Stood  arm'd  in  menacing  posture.  One,  more  vast. 

At  rest,  in  peaceful  attitude  reclin’d  : 

His  loins  a  sculptur’d  dragon  had  enring’d 
With  folds  voluminous,  and  round  his  brow 
Coil’d,  guarding,  triple-crested  j  and  did  seem 
To  lick  with  those  its  fork’d  and  fiery  tongues. 

The  eyelid  of  the  god,  in  slumber  clos’d. 

No  beam  of  day  there  enter’d  1  central  fires, 

Tho’  fierce,  scarce  broke  the  gloom  :  so  thickly  rose 

Throughout,  like  trunks  of  antique  oaks,  the  bulk 

Of  massive  columns,  and  mis-shapen  forms 

Of  the  gigantic  images,  that  cast 

.Deep  shade,  like  mid-night,  resting  on  the  cave. 

And  ever,  as  the  wavering  flames,  by  fits 
Gleam’d  transient,  other  shapes,  and  other  shades 
Shot  forth  confus’dly 3  that  the  eye  ne’er  found 
Bepose,  nor  wonder  ceas’d,  with  fear  immixt. 

’Twas  now  the  hour  of  noon :  on  either  side 
Rang’d  in  the  cave,  the  nation  stood  :  awe  there. 
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And  shuddering  expectation.  From  without. 

Like  break  of  billows,  as  the  flood  rolls  on. 

The  sound  of  the  procession,  more  and  more 
Swell’d.  The  shrill  conch  blew  loud,  and  loud  the  gong 
Flung  wide  its  thunder :  and  fierce  yellings  heard 
Of  the  stern  priesthood :  and  the  deep  lament 
Of  women  wailing,  and  incessant  cry 
Of  those,  the  innocent  and  helpless  babes. 

Devote  to  Moloch. — Thus  the  gather’d  pomp 
Drew  nigh,  where  fierce  the  torches  cast  their  glare 
At  entrance,  as  the  long  array  wound  in. 

Foremost  advanc’d,  scarce  habited,  a  throng. 

That  at  the  altar  fed :  infuriate  men 

They  seem’d,  who  tore  their  hair,  and  beat  their  breasts. 

Fierce  yelling.  Then,  the  captives  :  chosen  chiefs 
From  battle-slaughter  sav’d.  Their  limbs  were  chain’d. 

By  these,  the  Gathite  warriors,  in  bright  mail 
Proudly  accoutred.  Each,  in  triumph,  led 
A  slow  and  sullen  victim.  Next,  the  priests, 

A  multitude,  who,  panting,  dragg’d  along 
With  labour,  heavily,  an  iron  car. 

Lofty,  and  large,  and  long.  There  Moloch’s  form 
Tow’r’d  up,  in  the  similitude  of  man, 

A  molten  statue  but  of  height  and  bulk 
Vast  beyond  Anac’s  brotherhood.  The  god. 

Like  warrior  mail’d,  seem’d  stepping  forth  for  fight. 

His  right  hand  grasp’d  a  battle-axe  :  his  left 
A  shield  advanc’d  :  and  where  the  warrior’s  helm 
Circled  his  brow,  a  golden  diadem  shone. 

With  rays  like  mimic  sun-beams.  Grim  the  god 
With  blood  of  ancient  sacrifice,  and  foul 
With  fire,  that,  as  the  car  roll’d  slowly  on. 

From  time  to  time  shot  largely  from  within. 

Thro’  either  nostril,  flames  j  and  from  each  point 
Of  that  its  sun-like  diadem.  Around 
The  god,  writh’d  shrieking  infants,  doom’d  to  feed 
The  sacrificial  fire.  Alone,  in  front. 

Stood  David  :  whom  before,  with  hymn  and  shout, 

Selected  ministers,  in  mystic  dance. 

Mov’d,  circling,  like  the  planets  in  their  course. 

Some,  giddily  in  mazes,  as  they  whirl’d, 

Deep  gash’d  with  frequent  stab  their  flesh,  and  drank 
The  dark  blood  as  it  spouted  from  the  wound. 

Some,  in  their  grasp,  large  bulk  of  writhing  snakes 
Held,  front  to  front,  and  fearless  of  their  fang. 

Ceas’d  not  devouring  piecemeal.  Moloch,  thus. 

O’er  limbs  of  mangled  victims,  self-devote. 

Prone-writhing  underneath  the  ponderous  wheels. 

Past  thro’  the  porch.  At  once  one  shout  burst  up 
Of  adoration.  Silence  deep  ensu’d. 

The 
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The  Son  of  Jesse,  then,  with  other  mien 
Than  one  of  reason  reft,  and  prophet  voice 
Terrific,  cry’d  aloud,  “Jehovah!  hear! 
t(  Thou,  living  God  !  Sole  Lord  of  heav’n  and  earth, 
ff  Hear,  and  avenge!”  In  thunder,  God  reply’d. 

The  mountain  bow’d,  the  rent  rocks  burst,  the  cave 
Beneath  the  staggering  throng  reel’d  to  and  fro  : 

The  sacrificial  fires  were  darken’d  all : 

The  idol,  dash’d  in  pieces,  on  the  flint 

Fell,  thundering.  Madness  seiz’d  the  minist’ring  priests  j 

And,  as  the  cave  with  yell  of  demons  rang, 

Frenzy  and  death,  throughout,  the  Hebrew  past. 

Lone,  and  unhurt,  from  Gath’s  devoted  walls. 


Contest  of  Michael  and  Satan  for  the  Body  of  Moses. 

t  -  i 

[|^om  the  Exodiad  of  Mr.  Cumberland  and  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess.] 

"  OW  learn  this  also.  Ere  the  hours  shall  pass, 

111  That  serve  to  measure  out  a  day  to  men. 

On  Pisgah’s  summit  Moses  shall  expire. 

Greater  than  him  there  hath  not  liv’d  on  earth. 

Since  the  first  man  had  being.  Sure  I  am, 

God  will  send  down  his  angel  high  in  trust 
To  rescue  his  corruption  from  the  grave  : 

There  I  and  Michael  once  again  shall  meet ; 

For  that  encounter  I  must  now  prepare,1  J 
He  said,  and  as  the  pillar’d  sand,  caught  up 
By  eddying  whirlwind  from  the  Libyan  waste. 

Mounts  to  the  clouds,  so  Satan,  as  he  rear  d 
His  arch-angelic  stature,  tow’ring  swell  d. 

Till  with  expanded  wings,  as  Atlas  tall. 

In  adamantine  panoply  he  stood 
Terrific!  hell  rebellow  d  with  the  shout 
Of  his  applauding  satellites  ;  the  lake. 

That  roll’d  its  sulph’rous  billows  round  his  throne. 

Burst  into  flames,  that  bright  ning  as  he  soai  d 
Emergent,  gave  his  mighty  form  to  view, 

Michael  the  whilst,  alighting  on  the  top 
Of  Pisgah,  there  by  God’s  supreme  command 
Kept  his  appointed  ward ;  thence,  as  his  eye 
Bang’d  the  horizon,  floating  in  the  noith 
A  speck,  to  none  but  angel-vision  clear 
Quick-glancing  he  espied  :  onward  it  came, 

Expanding  in  its  course;  and  well  he  knew, 

That  other  spirit  than  Hell’s  mighty  lord 
Par’d  not  approach  with  that  presumptuous  speed. 
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As  if  to  seize  his  post ;  whereat  with  voice. 

That  stay’d  him  in  his  flight,  aloud  he  cried* — 

What  ails  thee,  Satan,  to  attempt  surprise- 
Where  I  am  station’d  ?  On  this  spot  proscrib'd 
Descend  not  at  thy  peril !  thou  art  warn’d  : 

Hover  not  here,  nor  bend  thine  eyes  on  me. 

Who  fear  thee  not ;  but  hell-ward  speed  thy  flight. ” 

To  him  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  man. 

Pois’d  on  the  wing,  in  vaunting  tone  replied — 
f<  Inglorious  spirit !  if  it  were  my  will 
To  plant  my  foot  potential  on  this  spot. 

Or  any  other  that  the  broad  earth  owns. 

Thy  menace  would  not  stay  me,  nor  prevent 
That  I  should  lift  this  mountain  from  its  base. 

Though  thou  and  all  the  minstrelsy  of  heav’n 
Were  hymning  hallelujahs  on  its  top, 

And  in  mid  ocean  whelm  it.” — ■“  Cease  thy  vaunts. 

Spirit  unblest  !  the  patient  virtue  cried  $ 

Time  was,  (and  cause  thou  hast  to  rue  that  time), 

When  this  avenging  sword,  which  now  I  wield. 

Clove  with  resistless  force  thy  radiant  form. 

With  arch-angelic  energy  endow’d. 

And  hop’st  thou,  when  commission’d  here  I  stand. 

To  guard  the  sacred  spot  whereon  this  day 
The  prophet  of  the  Lord  shall  yield  his  breath, 

That  thou,  or  all  the  banded  host  of  hell. 

Shall  mar  the  purpose  pre-ordain’d  of  Him, 

Whose  minister  I  am  ?” — ’Tis  well  thou  art,” 

Satan  replied  5  “  office  like  that  beseems 
A  mean,  degenerate  spirit,  such  as  thine  : 

It  fits  thee  well,  accustom’d  as  thou  art 
To  passive  base  submission,  thus  to  quit 
Thy  heav’nly  principality  and  throne. 

Here  to  become  a  centinel,  to  watch 
Th’  expiring  sigh  of  Moses,  and  attend 
His  lifeless  corpse.  Oh  !  ’tis  a  princely  task  j 
A  post,  w’hich  none  but  spirits  like  thyself. 

May  envy  or  may  emulate.  For  me, 

(No  delegated  servant,  but  the  lord 

Of  realms  far  spreading  which  confess  my  sway) 

Here  on  this  spot,  where,  as  it  seems,  thou  stand’st 
To  watch  the  corpse  of  Moses,  Satan,  I, 

Come  to  contest  it  w:ith  thee.” — On  the  word. 

Arm’d  for  the  conflict,  he  prepar’d  to  make 

Hostile  descent  upon  the  sacred  soil. 

iC  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan,  for  thy  pride  ! 

Avaunt!”  th’  archangel  said,  and  rear’d  aloft 
His  flaming  sword  5  and,  as  he  wav’d  it  round. 

From  ev’ry  quarter  of  the  sky  burst  forth 
The  elemental  fires.  In  sulph’rous  clouds 

And 
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Involv’d,  the  thunder-smitren  demon  tied. 

And  sunk  desponding  to  th’  infernal  pit. 

The  sun  was  verging  to  the  western  main, 

And  ev’ning  zephyrs  with  their  cooling  wings 
Fann’d  tile  clear  air  on  Pisgah’s  lofty  brow. 

When  now  the  Levites,  from  the  vale  below. 

Up  the  high  steep  had  borne  their  aged  seer, 

And  gain’d  the  summit.  On  the  topmost  peak. 
High  above  all  the  interjacent  hills. 

The  conscious  legate  of  Jehovah  took 

His  station,  and  by  Heav’n  endow’d  with  strength. 

Proportion’d  to  his  purpose,  stood  apart. 

Nor  needed  man’s  support.  Distinct  and  clear. 

In  long  perspective  to  th’  horizon’s  verge. 

The  camp  of  Israel,  Jordan’s  winding  stream. 

And  the  whole  circuit  of  the  promis’d  land. 

Burst  on  his  sight  5  for  in  the  pow’r  of  God, 

The  great  archangel,  watching  at  his  side. 

Had  with  celestial  touch  dispell’d  the  mist. 

Which  else  had  clouded  objects  so  remote. 
Pond’ring  in  thought  anticipant  the  scene 
Of  Israel’s  triumphs,  and  that  here,  redeem’d 
From  bondage,  they  might  dwHl  in  cities  built 
By  other  nations,  and  for  them  reserv’d 
By  their  providing  God,  the  prophet  stood 
And  gaz’d  delighted 5  holy  rapture  seiz’d 
His  swelling  heart,  and,  as  he  turn’d  aside 
To  his  attendant  ministers,  he  said — 

“  Lead  me  to  yonder  plain  where  Joshua  stands. 
And  with  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  tribes 
Awaits  my  coming  :  for  I  feel  a  hand. 

That,  warns  me  thither,  and  arrested  holds 
The  stroke  of  death,  till  1  shall  breathe  a  pray  r 
For  my  beloved  people,  and  expire.” 


ANTICIPATION. 

(From  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Poems.) 

<f£JHOUT,  for  a  mighty  Victory  is  won  1 

On  British  ground  #ie  invaders  are  laid  low  , 
The  breath  of  Heaven  has  drifted  them  like  snow. 

And  left  them  lying  in  the  silent  sun. 

Never  to  rise  again  ! — the  work  is  done. 

Come  forth,  ye  old  men,  now  in  peaceful  show 
And  greet  your  sons  !  drums  beat,  and  trumpets  blow  ! 
Make  merry,  wives  !  ye  little  children  stun 
Your  grandame’s  ears  with  pleasure  of  your  noise  ! 
Clap,  infants,  clap  your  hands  !  Divine  must  be 
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That  triumph,  when  the  very  worst,  the  pain. 
And  even  the  prospect  of  our  brethren  slain. 
Hath  something  in  it  which  the  heart  enjoys  ; 
In  glory  will  they  sleep  and  endless  sanctity. 


Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle, 

Upon  the  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd^  to  the  Estates  ani 

Honours  of  his  Ancestors. 

(From  the  Same.) 

HIGH  in  the  breathless  hall  the  Minstrel  sate. 

And  Emont’s  murmur  mingled  with  the  $ong. 

The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 

A  festal  strain  that  hath  been  silent  long. 

From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower. 

The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower.  , 

Her  thirty  years  of  Winter  past. 

The  red  rose  is  revived  at  last ; 

She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring. 

For  everlasting  blossoming  ! 

Both  roses  flourish,  red  and  white. 

In  love  and  sisterly  delight  j 

The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended. 

And  all  old  sorrows  now  are  ended. 

Joy  !  joy  to  both  !  but  most  to  her 
Who  is  the  Flower  of  Lancaster  ! 

Behold  her  how  she  smiles  to  day 
On  this  great  throng,  this  bright  array  1 
Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  corner  of  the  hall ; 

But,  chiefly,  from  above  the  board 
Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  lord, 

A  Clifford  to  his  own  restored. 

They  came  with  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 

And  it  was  proved  in  Bosworth-field. 

Not  long  the  avenger  was  withstood. 

Earth  help’d  him  with  the  cry  of  blood  : 

St.  George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  blessed  angels  crown’d  the'right. 

Loud  voice  the  land  hath  utter’d  forth. 

We  loudest  in  the  faithful  North  : 

Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring. 

Our  streams  proclaim  a  welcoming  3 
Our  strong  abodes  and  castles  see 
The  glory  of  their  loyalty. 

How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour 
Though  she  is  but  a  lonely  tower  ) 

Silent, 
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Silent,  deserted  of  her  best. 

Without  an  inmate  or  a  guest, 

Knight,  Squire,  or  Yeoman,  Page,  or  Groom, 
We  have  them  at  the  Feast  of  Brough’m. 
How  glad  Pendragon,  though  the  sleep 
Of  years  be  on  her  !  She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. 

Rejoiced  is  Brough,  right  glad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  stream  ; 

.  And  she  that  keepeth  watch  and  ward 
Pier  statelier  Eden’s  course  to  guard  j 
They  both  are  happy  at  this  hour. 

Though  each  is  but  a  lonely  tower  : 

But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride 
For  one  fair  house  by  Einont’s  side. 

This  day  distinguished  without  peer 
To  see  her  master  and  to  cheer ; 

Him,  and  his  Lady  Mother  dear. 

Oh  !  it  was  a  time  forlorn 
When  the  fatherless  was  born — 

Give  her  wings  that  she  may  fly. 

Or  she  sees  her  infant  die  ! 

Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Hunt  the  mother  and  the  child. 

Who  will  take  them  from  the  light  ? 

— Yonder  is  a  man  in  sight — - 
Yonder  is  a  house — but  where  ? 

No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 

To  the  caves,  and  to  the  brooks. 

To  the  clouds  of  heaven  she  looks  $ 

She  is  speechless,  but  her  eyes 
Pray  in  ghostly  agonies. 

Blissful  Mary,  mother  mild. 

Maid  and  mother  undehied. 

Save  a  mother  and  her  child  ? 

Now  who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Carrock’s  side,  a  Shepherd  Boy  ? 

No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that  pass 
Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 

Can  this  be  he  who  hither  came 
In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  ? 

O’er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man’s  bread  ? 

God  loves  the  child  ;  and  God  hath  will’d 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfill’d. 
The  Lady’s  words,  when  forc’d  away. 

The  last  she  to  her  babe  did  say, 

*  My  own,  my  own,  thy  fellow-guest 
I  may  not  be  but  rest  thee,  rest, 

For  lowly  shepherd’s  life  is  best !’ 


Alas ! 
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Alas  1  when  evil  men  are  strong 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 

The  boy  must  part  from  Mosedale’s  groves. 
And  leave  Blencathara’s  rugged  coves. 

And  quit  the  flowers  that  Summer  brings 
To  Glenderamakin’s  lofty  springs  ; 

Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Re  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear. 

Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise  ! 

Hear  it,  good  man,  old  ,in  days  ! 

Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 
For  this  young  bird  that  is  distrest. 

Among  thy  branches  safe  he  lay. 

And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play. 

When  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 

A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  of  fear 
And  heaviness  in  Clifford’s  ear  ! 

I  said,  when  evil  men  are  strong. 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long, 

A  weak  and  cowardly  untruth  ! 

Our  Clifford  was  a  happy  youth. 

And  thankful  through  a  weary  time. 

That  brought  him  up  to  manhood’s  prime. 
Again  ire  wanders  forth  at  will. 

And  tends  a  flock  from  hill  to  hill  3 
His  garb  is  humble  3  ne’er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien  3 
Among  the  shepherd-grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  child  of  strength  and  state  ! 

Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  solemn  glee. 

And  a  chearful  company, 

That  learn’d  of  him  submissive  ways  3 
And  comforted  his  private  days. 

To  his  side  the  fallow-deer 
Came,  and  rested  without  fear  3 
The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea. 

Stoop'd  down  to  pay  him  fealty  ; 

And  both  the  undying  fish  that  swim 
Through  Bowscale-Tarn  did  wait  on  him. 
The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 
In  their  immortality. 

They  moved  about  in  open  sight. 

To  and  fro,  for  his  delight. 

He  knew  the  rocks  which  angels  haunt 
On  the  mountains  visitant 3 
He  hath  kenri’d  them  taking  wing  : 

And  the  caves  where  fearies  sing 
He  hath  entered  3  and  been  told 
By  voices  how  men  liv’d  of  old. 

Among  the  heavens  his  eye  can  see 
Face  of  thing  that  is  to  be  5 
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And,  if  men  report  him  right. 

He  can  whisper  words  of  might. 

Now  another  day  is  come. 

Fitter  hope  and  nobler  doom  : 

,  He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book  • 

Armour  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls ; 

*  Quell  the  Scot,’  exclaims  the  Lance, 

Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 

Is  the  longing  of  the  shield — 

Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  field  $ 

Field  of  death,  where’er  thou  be. 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory ! 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 

When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 

Mail’d  and  hors’d,  with  lance  and  sword. 

To  his  ancestors  restored, 

/  Like  a  re-appearing  star. 

Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  !” 

Alas  !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed. 

Who,  long  compell’d  in  humble  walks  to  go. 

Was  softened  into  feeling,  sooth’d  and  tamed. 
Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  race. 

Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead  : 
Nor  did  he  change  5  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth  j 
The  Shepherd  Lord  was  honour’d  more  and  more  : 
And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  inearth, 

‘  The  Good  Lord  Clifford’  was  the  name  he  bore. 


The  Battle  of  Morven. 

(From  Mr.  Ross’s  Translation  of  Book  I.  of  Fingal.) 

“  TT  IKE  the  thunder  of  autumn  from  two  (opposing)  mountains, 

1  A  The  heroes  advanced  to  the  charge  5 
Like  torrents  from  two  (opposing)  rocks. 

Rushing  and  pouring  on  the  plain  : 

Loud,  dark,  and  rough  in  battle. 

Met  Innisfail  and  Lochlin. 

Chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief. 

And 
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And  man  with  man  : 

Steel  grated  on  steel  : 

Helmets  on  high  were  cleft. 

Blood  pouring  thick  around. 

The  bow-string  sounded  to  the  polished  yew  5 
Darts  rushed  along  the  sky  ; 

Spears  fell  in  splinters  on  every  side. 

As  the  lightning  of  night  on  the  hill  : 

As  the  loud  roar  of  the  sea. 

When  rolls  the  wave  on  high  3 
As  thunder  behind  the  rocks: 

W ere  the  fury  and  noise  of  the  battle. 

Though  Cormac’s  hundred  bards  had  been  there, 

To  describe  the  scene  in  song  3 
Feeble  had  been  their  voice  to  relate 
The  countless  numbers  of  the  slain. 

.Many  were  the  deaths  of  heroes  3 
Wide  poured  their  blood  on  the  ground. 

Mourn,  ye  sons  of  song, 

For  Sithallin  of  mighty  heroes. 

Heave  thy  white  breast,  O  Eiver,* ' 

For  the  noble  and  warlike  Ardan  3 
They  fell,  like  two  hinds  from  the  hill. 

By  the  hand  ofSwaran  of  dark-brown  shields. 

When  he  moved  through  thousands  with  might. 

Like  a  ghost  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  3 — 

A  ghost  which  dimly  sits. 

Half  made  of  the  mist  from  the  north. 

When  bends  the  shipwrecked  mariner 
A  look  of  woe  o’er  the  face  of  the  deep. 

Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side. 

Chief  of  the  showery  isle  3 

Thy  sword  (was)  in  the  path  of  conquest 

Like  lightning  flashing  w  ith  speed. 

When  the  people  fall  in  the  vale, 

And  the  hills  are  wrrapt  in  flames. 

Dusronnal  snorted  over  heroes  > 

Sithfada  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood. 

Many  heroes  lay  behind  him. 

Like  trees  along  the  torrents  of  Cromla, 

When  a  blast  passes  through  the  heath. 

With  the  airy  ghost  of  night. 

Weep  on  the  echoing  rock. 

Noble  maid  of  the  isle  of  ships  ; 

Bend  thy  fair  face  over  the  ocean,  .  £ 

Purer  than  the  ghost  on  the  height. 

Which  rises  majestic  and  slow. 

As  a  sun-beam  on  the  silent  hill. 

He  fell,  he  quickly  fell  in  the  battk. 

Lifeless  is  thy  lovely  youth 
Beneath  the  sword  of  noble  Cuchullip, 

Why 
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Why  art  thou  so  pale  and  so  cold  ? 

No  more  shall  he  engage  in  war  ; 

No  more  shed  the  blood  of  the  mighty. 

Trenar,  young  Trenar  is  fallen. 

No  more,  O  maid,  shalt  thou  see  thy  love. 

His  grey- hounds  mournfully  howl. 

While,  at  home,  they  behold  his  ghost. 

His  bow  is  bare  and  unstrung;  ; 

His  death-shriek  is  heard  on  the  hill. 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the  shore, 

The  troops  of  Swaran  advanced ; 

As  meets  the  shore  a  thousand  waves. 

So  .Erin  met  Swaran  of  ships. 

There  were  the  groans  of  death. 

The  hard  crash  of  contending  arms. 

Shields  and  mails  in  shivers  on  the  ground. 

Swords  in  all  bands  like  lightning  in  the  air. 

The  cry  of  battle  from  wing  to  wing. 

The  roaring,  bloody,  hot  encounter. 

Like  a  hundred  hammers  wildly  beating 
Successive  sparks  from  the  red  (son  of  the)  furnace. 
Who  are  these  on  the  hilly  Lena  ? 

Who/  dark  and  gloomy  in  aspect  ? 

Who,  like  two  black  clouds  ? 

Each  hero’s  sword  like  lightning  on  the  waves  ? 

The  face  of  the  hill  is  moved. 

The  rocks  of  the  ocean  tremble. 

Who  are  these  but  Swaran  of  ships. 

And  the  illustrious  chief  of  Erin  ? 

Oblique  look  the  eyes  of  the  hosts. 

As  the  chiefs  approach  in  their  strength. 

Night  falls  on  the  combat  of  heroes. 

And  conceals  the  doubtful  fight. 

Along  the  heath,  on  the  mountain  side, 

W as  heaped  by  Dorglass  the  game, 

Which  the  heroes  had  killed  in  the  chase. 

Before  they  left  the  hill  of  the  deer. 

A  hundred  youths  collect  the  heath  5 
Ten  raise  the  blazing  flame ; 

Three  hundred  gather  the  smooth  stones  ; 

A  hundred  dress  the  meat  in  haste  : 

Wide  spread  the  smoke  and  the  feast. 

Then  said  the  generous  chief, 

The  magnanimous  Prince  of  Erin, 

(  While,  leaning  on  his  spear,  he  rose,) 

To  Fena’s  son,  the  first  of  baids  •, 

“  Carril  of  ancient  times, 
fi  Why  spread  the  feast  alone  for  me, 

“  While  the  warlike  king  of  Lochlin, 

**  On  Erin’b  shore,  has  no  repast  from  the  hill  ? 
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et  The  Chief  is  far  from  the  deer  of  Lochlin  j 
His  hall  is  remote  and  void. 
t€  Bear  my  word  in  peace  to  the  hero  j 
“  Call  hither  the  chief  of  ships  5 
Let  him  come  from  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  . , 

To  the  feast  of  generous  Erin. 

Let  him  hear  the  soft  sound 

Of  the  grove,  while  night  is  under  a  cloud  : 

Loud  and  boisterous  is  the  wind 
t(  Which  blows  from  his  native  sea. 

<e  Let  him  praise  the  soft-sounding  harp. 

And  the  song  of  heroes  on  the  liill.’* 

The  mild  speaking  Carril  went  3 
He  called  the  chief  of  the  dark- brown  shields. 

From  the  skins  of  great  boars,  arise  ; 

S{  Let  Swaran,  king  of  mountains,  arise  5 
The  joy  of  the  shell  of  feasts 
Is  round  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.” 

He  answered  sullen  and  slow. 

Like  the  rising  storm  on  Cromla ; 

“  Though  all  the  maids  of  Innis-fail  should  come, 
tc  With  their  polished  arms  of  snow, 

<c  Their  white  breasts  heaving  high, 

£<-  Their  eyes  soft-rolling  in  love  ; 
ft  Here  shall  Swaran  remain, 
u  Like  the  thousand  rocks  of  Lochlin, 

“  Here,  till  the  sun-beam  rise  in  the  east, 

((  To  light  Cuchullin  to  death. 

Pleasant  to  me  is  the  wind  of  Lochlin, 

“  Which  raises  the  loud  roar  of  the  sea  } 
te  Which,  in  the  lofty  shrouds,  recals 
c<  The  remembrance  of  my  matchless  woods  3 
“  Of  the  green-hued  woods  of  Gormal, 

“  Which  bent  alternate  to  the  breeze, 

“  When  foaming  blood  was  on  my  spear  5 
The  blood  of  the  dark  furious  boar. 

<(  Let  Cuchullin  give  tribute  to  me 3 
“  (Let  him  yield)  the  throne  of  blue-shielded  Cormac, 
“  If  not  3  when  the  fight  is  renewed, 

“  Both  land  and  stream  of  Fal  are  mine.” 

“  Sad  are  the  words,”  said  the  bard. 

Which  proceeded  from  brown-shielded  Swaran.” 

“  Sad  to  himself  alone/’ 

Beplied  the  Noble  son  of  Semo. 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE 

Of  the  Year  1807. 

CHAPTER  I. 

\ 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 


Comprising  Biblical 
Lectures,  Sermons 
Divinity. 

IF,  in  the  course  of  the  annual 
survey  before  us,  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  notice  any  new 
edition,  or  new  version  of  any  en¬ 
tire  book  of  the  sacred  scriptures 
we  have,  nevertheless,  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  various 
publications  of  no  small  merit,  as 
biblical  comments  and  illustrations  : 
to  publications  equally  instructive 
to  the  student,  and  consolatory  to 
the  matured  Christian.  We  shall 
open  our  retrospect  with  Dr. 
Graves’s  i(r  Lectures  on  the  four  last 
(last  four )  books  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,”  in  two  volumes  octavo. 
These  lectures  were  published  at 
Dublin,  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
primate.  Their  object  is  to  shew 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion,  chiefly  from  internal  evidence,* 
and  they  discover  an  attentive  exa¬ 
mination,  a  depth  of  research,  and 
a  judicious  arrangement  of  materi¬ 
als,  which  reflect  great  credit  on 
their  author,  and  place  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  those  who  have 
stepped  forward  with  a  manly  and 
pious  zeal  to  repel  the  assailants  of 
revelation.  The  lectures  are  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  the  truth  of  the  history. 


Criticism;  Sacred  Morals ; 
Single  Sermons ;  Controversial 

both  of  the  ordinary  and  miraculous 
events  recorded  in  its  last  four  books. 
In  the  course  of  this  part,  the  author 
satisfactorily  proves,  that  the  Jews 
as  a  nation  have  uniformly  received 
the  Pentateuch  from  the  earliest  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  establishment  to  the 
present  day,  as  the  only  authentic 
history  of  their  primary  legislator 
and  his  institutions ;  that  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  however  they  may  in- 
ciden tally  vary  in  a  few  subordinate 
points  from  the  bible  narration,  is  a 
collateral  testimony  in  proof  of  the 
same  position  ;  that  the  transactions 
detailed  in  the  last  four  books  of 
this  common  history,  flow  from  the 
foundation  which  is  laid  for  them  in 
the  first,  and  mutually  and  com¬ 
pletely  harmonize  ;  and  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  events  of  the  Jewish  history 
are  incredible,  if  separated  from  the 
miraculous,  but  form  an  easy  and 
consistent  narration,  if  combined 
with  them.'  The  second  part  dis¬ 
cusses  the  theological,  moral,  and 
political  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  branching  out  into  considera¬ 
tions  upon  the  origin,  nature,  and 
elfects  of  idolatry,  and  especially 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt  ;  the  expe¬ 
diency  and  excellence  of  the  deca- 
loeue,  as  well  in  resrard  to  its  sanc- 
X  ~  tity 


Criticism ■ ;  Theological 
and  Discourses ; 
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tity  as  its  spirit  of  benevolence ;  the 
conformity  of  the  penal  law  to  the 
moral  and  religious  system  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  the  political  code  of 
Moses.  In  the  third  part,  the  vari¬ 
ous  objections  and  cavils  which  have 
been  advanced  against  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch  by  iiilidels 
and  sceptics,  are  replied  to  with 
equal  temper  and  argument  3  our 
author  discusses  the/  treatment  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  frees  it  from 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
usually  supposed  to  embarrass  k;  he 
supports  with  convincing  ability  the 
reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  3 
proves  the  expediency  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  sanctions  by  which  the  Jewish 
code  was  defended ;  examines  how 
far  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
has  any  foundation  in  the  Mosaic 
writings,  and  maintains  that  it  is  to 
be  traced  there,  though  it  does  not 
form  a  legal  sanction  3  controverts 
the  objection  arising  from  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  Judaism  to  a  single  nation, 
and  successfully  resists  the  supposed 
inconsistency  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  schemes.  We  have  been 
peculiarly  pleased  with  our  author’s 
survey  of  the  political  institutes  of 
the  Hebrewr  legislator,  by  which,  as 
he  observes,  six  hundred  thousand 
freeholders  were  endowed  with  in¬ 
dependent  properties,  the  direct 
grant  of  the  Almighty  himself,  the 
avowed  sovereign  ot  the  Jewish 
state  3  these  family  properties,  he 
proceeds  to  notice,  were  preserved 
as  much  as  possible  from  alienation, 
by  subsidiary  laws  tending  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  accumulation  of  debt  5  and, 
If  alienated  for  a  time,  had  their 
reversion  secured  at  regular  periods 
to  the  descendants  of  the  original 
proprietors.  The  distribution  of  this 
body  of  freeholders  through  the 
land,  and  especially  the  mode  and 
maimer  of  their  distribution  by 
tribes  and  families,  constituted  an 


additional  provision  for  their  union 
and  happiness.  They  were  directed 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  attached  to 
domestic  life,  estranged  from  War, 
but  bound  to  assemble  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country 3  exhibiting 
and  producing  by  this  plan  a  secure 
barrier  against  hostile  violence,  and 
internal  ambition  3  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  were  governed  by  a 
nobility,  by  magistrates,  and  by 
elders,  possessing  patrimonies  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  respective  ranks,  ve¬ 
nerated  for  their  patriarchal  descent, 
and  uniting  in  their  persons  a  civil 
and  military  authority  by  an  here¬ 
ditary  right,  so  as  effectually  to  pre¬ 
clude  all  jealousy  and  discord. 

The  following  passage  of  this 
very  valuable  work  we  cannot  avoid 
quoting,  as  being  equally  enriched 
with  historic  truth,  sound  argument, 
and  elegant  diction  :  it  relates  to 
the  eventual  necessity  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  Christian  system,  as  a  su¬ 
persession  to  the  Jewish,  and  the 
gradual  train  of  events  by  which 
the  due  season  and  fulness  of  time 
for  its  successful  appearance  was 
accomplished.  “  It  is  equally  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  higher  we  trace 
the  theological  opinions  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  philosophers  and  the  popular 
systems  of  religion  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  more  nure  and  uncor- 
rupted  are  they  found.  The  near¬ 
er  we  approach  to  the  source  of 
eastern  tradition,  the  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  appears  the  radiance  of  that 
heavenly  light  of  original  revelation, 
whose  beams,  though  clouded  and 
dispersed,  still  contributed  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  direct  mankind  :  the 
more  clear  traces  do  we  discover  of 
that  primaeval  and  patriarchal  reli¬ 
gion  which  acknowledged  the  ex¬ 
istence,  and  inculcated  the  worship 
of  the  true  and  only  God-  We  find 
no  mortals  yet  exalted  to  divinities, 
no  images  in  their  temples,  no  im¬ 
pure 
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fnire  or  cruel  rites.  But  when  men 
knowing  God,  glorified  him  not  as 
God,  “  their  foolish  hearts  were 
darkened;”  notwithstanding  the 
progress  of  reason  and  civilization, 
the  absurdities,  profanations,  and 
crimes  of  idolatry  multiplied  with¬ 
out  end;  philosophy  plunging  into 
vain  disputations,  wandered  from 
the  truth;  or  shrinking  from  the 
terrors  of  persecution,  did  not  dare 
to  avow  it.  But  amidst  this  increas¬ 
ing  gloom  of  idolatrous  ignorance 
and  error,  this  wide- spreading  con¬ 
fusion  which  threatened  to  reduce 
the  whole  moral  and  religious  world 
to  a  wild  chaos  of  vice  and  disorder, 
an  over-ruling  Providence  gradually 
prepared  for  introducing  the  glori¬ 
ous  light  of  the  gospel,  and  turning 
mankind  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  Literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  fine  arts,  were  rapidly 
diffused  over  Greece,  and  cultivated 
with  a  degree  of  ardour  unequalled 
in  any  other  age  or  country.  Broken 
into  small  and  free  governments, 
blessed  with  the  finest  climate,  the 
most  picturesque  scenery,  and  the 
most  ingenious  and  animated  people, 
here  was  formed  a  language  copious, 
expressive,  and  harmonious ;  and 
here  were  produced  those  immortal 
works  in  poetry,  eloquence,,  and 
philosophy,  wrhich  rendered  that 
language  the  universal  dialect  of  the 
polite  and  learned,  both  in  the  east 
and  west;  and  thus  prepared  it  to 
become  a  general  and  permanent 
medium  of  communication,  in  which 
the  records  and  truths  of  Christian¬ 
ity  might  be  distinctly  and  safely 
handed  to  succeeding  ages.” 

“  A  concise  view  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  sacred  literature  in  a  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  authors  and 
their  works  from  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  characters  to  the  year 
of  our  Lord  345  :  by  Adam  Clarke, 
A,  M.”  This  view  is  somewhat  too 


concise,  as  our  readers  will  perhaps 
agree  with  us  in  thinking,  when  we 
inform  them  that,  though  it  em¬ 
braces  a  range  of  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years,  viz.  from  the  age  of 
Moses  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  acra, 
and  undertakes  to  give  a  survey  of 
all  the  sacred  writers  within  this 
period,  and  to  appreciate  their  re¬ 
spective  pretensions  and  merits,  it 
is  limited  to  a  single  volume  iu 
twelves,  of  not  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  pages.  Yet  there  is 
much  in  it  that  is  highly  worthy  of 
praise,  and  very  little  that  may  not 
be  read  with  advantage.  Mr.  Clarke 
has,  in  reality,  evinced  a  depth  of 
research,  an  acquaintance  with  ori¬ 
ental  languages,  an  accuracy  of 
judgment,  and  a  general  love  of 
literature,  that  qualify  him  for  much 
more  extensive  communications  j 
and  we  trust  that  the  present  is  a 
mere  prolegomenon  to  a  work  of 
more  ramification  and  detail.  In 
the  mean  while  to  those  who  have 
not  the  time  or  the  talents  to  unlock 
for  themselves  the  arcana  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  erudition,  and  espe¬ 
cially  who  wish  for  a  digest  of  their 
chief  contents,  reduced  to  the  most 
concentrated  abridgment,  the  most 
concise  view”  of  which  they  seem 
capable,  we  can  honestly  recom¬ 
mend  to  them  the  very  ingenious  and 
elaborate  opuscule  before  us.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  freely  testified  to  the  value 
of  this  “  concise  view,”  we  may  be 
allowed,  without  forfeiting  our  pre¬ 
tensions  to  candour,  to  point  out  one 
or  two  little  defects  that  have  occur¬ 
red  to  us  upon  an  attentive  perusal, 
Mr.  Clarke  seems  dissatisfied  with 
every  thing  yet  offered  us  by  the 
philosophers  to  explain  the  origin  of 
writing  and  of  alphabetical  charac¬ 
ters  ;  but  we  are  afraid,  from  the 
specimen  before  us,  that  our  biblical 
ciitics  are  as  little  capable  of  irradi- 
X  2  ating 
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ating  the  subject  as  the 'philosophers 
We  remember  that  Mr.  Davies  in 
his  “  Celtic  Researches,”  published 
in  1804,  laboured  with  all  the  learn¬ 
ing  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
point,  to  prove  that  written  as  weli 
as  oral  language  was  miraculously 
bestowed  upon  Adam  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  Not  so,  Mr.  Clarke;  taking 
a  rapid  sweep  through  about  five  and 
twenty  centuries  from  this  epoch, 
he  contends,  that  alphabetical  cha¬ 
racters  and  writing  wrere  first  mira¬ 
culously  communicated  upon  the 
giving  of  the  law,  “  as  then  God  is 
said  to  have  written  the  decalogue 
with  his  own  finger.”  Now,  why  it 
should  be  supposed  necessary  to 
maintain  on  any  account,  that  a 
knowledge  of  written  language  was 
only  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  a  preternatural  interposition,  any 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  art  or  science  for  which  man 
is  qualified  by  the  ordinary  powers 
and  faculties  he  possesses,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend. 
In  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  smallest  progress  has  been  made 
towards  civilization,  we  meet  with 
some  attempt  or  other  to  represent 

articulate  sounds  or  ideas  by  visible 

•» 

marks,  and  this  in  almost  every 
possible  diversity :  sometimes  by 
rude  arbitrary  indentations,  and  at 
others  by  direct  pictures  or  images. 
The  very  diversity  evinces  the  com¬ 
mon  and  natural  propensity  of  man¬ 
kind  to  a  commemorative  symbo¬ 
lism,  and  should  seem  at  the  very 
same  time  equally  to  disprove  tire 
necessity  and  the  fact  of  a  miracu¬ 
lous  interposition —  the  necessity, 
because  it  supposes  the  exercise  of 
a  miracle  where  it  is  does  not  seem 
to  be  wanted ;  .and  the  fact,  because 
there  would  then  appear  a  much 
greater  unity  in  the  mode  of  forming 
symbolic  characters  than  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  ever  has  been,  or 


perhaps  ever  will  be  in  the  worfcL 
If  mankind  may  be  imagined  capa— 
ble  by  their  own  natural  powers  of; 
inventing  a  system  of  picture-writ¬ 
ing  ;  such,  for  example,  as  formerly 
existed  in  Egypt,  and  still  exists  in 
China,  and  South  America,  there 
requires  but  a  small  portion  of  faith 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  also 
possessed  of  natural  powers  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  them  to  invent  a 
system  of  alphabet-writing  ;  while, 
inversely,  if  we  conceive  that  they 
have  not  naturally  faculties  adequate1 
to  a  system  of  synlbolic  characters 
of  any  kind,  and  that  alphabet- writ¬ 
ing  was  in  consequence  miraculous¬ 
ly  bestowed  upon  them,  it  seems- 
impossible  to  conceive  that  they 
could  ever  have  possessed  any  other' 
kind  of  written  language  than  alpha¬ 
betic  j  or  rather,  that  alphabetic 
could  have  been  exchanged  for  pic¬ 
ture-writing.  We  know  indeed, 
that  every  art  and  science  is  just  as 
capable  of  degenerating  as  of  im¬ 
proving  ;  but  picture-writing  is  not 
a  degeneration  of  alphabetic-writing ; 
it  is  altogether  a  different  invention,, 
though  the  end  proposed  by  both  is 
the  same.  These  are  general  obser¬ 
vations,  and  apply  equally  to  every 
theory  of  a  miraculous  interposition 
upon  this  subject.  But  wre  have  to 
object  more  immediately  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  theory,  that 
although  we  have  no  direct  proof  of 
the  actual  existence  of  wanting  of  any 
kind,  previously  to  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  lawgwe  have  inferential 
proof  of  the  fact,  in  the  antecedent 
command  of  Jehovah  to  Moses  to 
write  in  a  book,  or  upon  a  scroll,  a 
narrative  of  the  victory  of  Joshua 
over  the  Amalekites,  as  a  national 
archive  or  memorial,  Exod.xvii.  13  ; 
and  also  in  the  circumstance,  that 
neither  the  record  of  the  command¬ 
ments  nor  of  this  victory  in  written 
characters,  is  represented  as  any 

thing 
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thing  extraordinary  or  novel  at  the 
respective  periods  of  these  separate 
transactions.  It  would  also  have 
become  our  author,  before  he  had 
advanced  this  theory,  to  have  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  age  of  the  book  of 
Job,  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  over¬ 
thrown  the  best  and  most  common 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  that  it 
possesses  the  highest,  antiquity  of 
any  book  in  holy  writ ;  and  this, 
whether  written  by  Moses,  or  merely 
communicated  by  Moses  as  the  work 
of  Job  himself,  or  of  his  friend 
Elihu.  For  if  this  opinion  be  cor¬ 
rect,  not  only  would  the  general 
existence  of  the  book  itself  be  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  the¬ 
ory  ;  but  particularly  those  passages 
in  this  most  sublime  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  poem,  in  which  scrolls  or 
books,  and  the  acts  both  of  writing 
and  engraving  are  clearly  and  defi¬ 
nitively  referred  to,  as  matters  of 
common  notoriety  in  that  remote 
asra.  Mr.  Clarke  undertakes  to 
accuse  M.  Michaelis  and  Mr.  Marsh 
of  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  their  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  controverted  text 
in  1  John  v.  7 •  and  nevertheless  ad¬ 
mits  the  passage  to  be  spurious. 
He  then  adds,  “  I  would  not  have 
my  readers  to  imagine,  that  the 
proofs  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  passage  are  demonstrative :  to 
me  they  are  not  so;  yet  they  are 
strongly  presumptive."  There  is  a 
strange  confusion  of  terms  in  this 
assertion  :  a  presumption  and  a  proof 
are  two  distinct  ideas ;  and  a  pre¬ 
sumptive  proof  is  nonsense  :  it  there 
be  real  proofs  against  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  text,  those  proofs  are 
necessarily  demonstrative ;  for  an 
undemonstrative  proof  (could  the 
term  for  a  moment  be  admitted) 
would  be  no  proof  at  all.  But 
Mr.  Clarke  need  not  be  afraid  upon 
this  subject;  for  neither  Michaelis 
por  Marsh  ever  conceived  that  they 


advanced  actual  demonstrations ,  but 
only  superior  arguments ;  and  our 
author  has  here  confounded  the  one 
term  with  the  other. — In  his  history 
of  Theophilus,  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  died-Tn  the 
year  181,  he  has  occasion  to  quote 
the  following  passage,  which  relates 
to  the  three  days  that  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  luminaries  : — <** 

rput  v/xipai.  TV'7roi  rnr  rpuxSoi  row  0£ou» 
x«j  rov  Xo<you  avrov  x«»  rnr  cop iccr  uvrov  z 

‘  these  three  days  were  types  of  the 
trinity  of  God,  and  his  word,  and 
his  wisdom:’  upon  which  he  ob¬ 
serves — “  I  think  this  is  the  first 
place  where  the  word  rpiats  or  trinity 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  fathers ;  if  so,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  the  same  city  (An¬ 
tioch)  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians,  the  sacred  persons 
in  the  godhead  were  first  termed 
the  trinity."  Now,  without  entering 
into  the  question,  whether  the  term 
rpiqts  were  ever  assumed  antecedent¬ 
ly  or  not,  no  sober  trinitarian  we 
believe  will  feel  himself  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  unwarranted  assertion,  that 
neither  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  was 
understood,  nor  even  the  term  made 
use  of,  till  nearly  two  hundred  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  sera.  Independently  of 
which,  we  are  by  no  means  unaware, 
that  the  general  course  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  as  it  here  runs,  may  just  as 
well  refer  to  the  platonism  of  the 
day  as  to  its  Christianity ,  and  o t 
course  will  prove  nothing. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that 
Mr.  S.  Burden  is  continuing  his  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  compila¬ 
tion  “  On  Oriental  Customs/’  as  an 
illustration  of  the  sacred  scriptures, 
a  second  volume  of  which  has  now 
reached  us,  and,  like  the  first,  is  not 
only  collected)  as  it  professes  to  be  j 
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but  judiciously  “  collected  from  the 
most  celebrated  travellers  and  the 
most  eminent  critics  to  which 
sources  of  information  we  have 
also  to  add,  which  the  modesty  of 
our  compilist  has  prevented  him 
from  noticing,  that  he  has  not  un fre¬ 
quently  travelled  into  other  regions 
of  Greek  and  Roman  celebrity,  apd 
has  embellished  his  subject  with 
extracts  for  the  most  part  pertinent 
and  elucidatory,  from  classical  his¬ 
torians  and  poets.  That  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  here  given  of  particular 
customs  referred  to  in  the  scrips 
fur ep,  there  should  occasionally  be 
an  indulgence  of  a  fancy  somewhat 
too  excursive,  may  be  easily  con¬ 
ceived,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  as 
easily  pardoned :  such  appear  to  us, 
upon  a  random  dip  into  the  pages, 
the  comments  marked  No.  1156, 
upon  the  red  horse  in  Zachariah,  and 
No.  1225,  upon  the  passage  in  the 
new  testament  “  prophecy  who  is  he 
that  smote  thee.’*  No.  964,  upon 
Job  v.  23.  “  for  thou  shalt  be  in 
league  with  the  stones  of  the  field,” 
gives  us  a  very  recondite  and  remote 
explanation  by  referring  the  passage 
to  a  custom  described  by  Van  Eg- 
mont  and  Hey  man,  called  scopilism 
by  these  writers,  and 
common  to  Arabia,  which  consists 
in  one  party’s  placing  stones  in  the 
grounds  of  another  party  with  whom 
the  first  is  at  variance,  “as  a  warn¬ 
ing  that  any  person  who  dares  to  till 
that  field,  should  infallibly  be  slain 
by  the  contrivance  of  those  who 
placed  the  stones  there.”  How  it 
comes  to  pass  that  an  Arabian  cus¬ 
tom  should  thus  have  been  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  a  Greek  name,  we  are  not 
informed  :  but  without  entering  into 
this  question,  if  our  author  had  only 
consulted  the  original  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  would  have  found  that  all 
his  journey  to  Arabia  might  have 
been  spared,  for  instead  of  “  stones  of 


the  field,”  the  original  gives  us  no¬ 
thing  more  than  “sons”  or  “  tribes  of 
the  field,”  rhtlfil  01  noxious  ani* 
mals,  either  reptiles  or  quadrupeds ; 
he  might  also  have  known,  by  a  much 
shorter  excursion,  that  the  term 
sons  or  progeny  was  first  exchanged 
by  the  writers  of  the  septuagint  ver¬ 
sion  for  stones,  and  that  this  unau¬ 
thorised  and  unintelligible  deviation, 
has  from  this  source  alone  found  its 
way  into  succeeding  versions,  un¬ 
worthy  of  explanation,  and  to  the 
discredit  of  those  who  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  restore  the  true  reading. 

“  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Holy  Scripture,”  2  vols, 
Svo.— Calmet’s  dictionary  upon  this 
subject  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of  every 
biblical  student.  Yet  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  defects ;  but  these  are  not 
defects  which  the  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  seems  qualified  to  supply, 
who  for  explanation  too  frequently 
gives  us  system,  and  float  on  many 
occasions,  which  is  equally  remote 
from  liberality  and  from  fair  induc¬ 
tion,  The  work  opens  with  the 
article  Aaron,  upon  which  we  have 
a  particular  account  of  his  “  solemn 
investiture,"  with  a  “  remark"  upon 
the  typical  representation  of  his  gar¬ 
ments.  “  And  here,”  continues  our 
lexicographer,  “  we  may  remark 
what  a  remarkable  piece  of  profa¬ 
nity  it  is  in  those  who  now  usurp  the 
name  of  priests,  to  array  themselves 
with  fantastical  robes,  whether  in 
the  pontificals  of  Rome,  or  the  lawn 
sleeves  of  lesser  note  ;  both  took 
their  origin  from  the  Israeli tish 
priesthood  •  but  that  which  in  them 
was  glory  and  beauty,  because  pre¬ 
figuring  the  coming  of  the  Great 
Priest, ‘is  now  profanity  in  the  ex¬ 
treme."  We  have  never  seen  a 
deeper  involution  of  blunders  than 
in  this  short  passage ;  which  is 
equally  destitute  of  logic,  sense,  and 

grammar. 
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grammar,  and  in  which  the  subject 
has  no  more  connection  with  the 
predicate  than  a  “  Dictionary  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  has  with  Jacob’s 
Law  Dictionary.” 

“  The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church ;  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lingard,”  2  vols.  8vo.  Why  the 
writer  of  this  work  should  choose  to 
introduce  the  catholic  church  under 
the  masquerade  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  will  be  obvious  to  those -who 
peruse  the  work  itself.  The  direct 
intention  of  Mr.  Lingard  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  circulation  for  his  book  among 
persons  who  would  not  be  much 
disposed  to  read  it,  if  he  had  entitled 
it,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  “  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  origin¬ 
ally  professed  and  established  in  an 
early  period  of  English  History  3” 
and  thereby  .to  entrap  them  into  an. 
acquaintance  with  his  own  portrai¬ 
ture  of  the  general  features  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  institution,  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  a  very  favour¬ 
able,  If  not  a  flattering  likeness. 
We  have  no  objection  to  a  man’s 
advancing  the  best  arguments  he 
can  in  support  of  any  principles  or 
opinions  he  seriously  believes  to  be 
true  3  nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  Mr.  Lingard  is  a 
plausible  and  an  able  writer 3  but  we 
have  a  very  strong  objection  to  any 
man’s  attempting  to  vend  his  pro¬ 
ductions  by  a  title  whicli  does  not 
fairly  apply  to  them,  and  which  is 
purposely  meant  to  impose  upon  the 
unwary. 

"  An  Attempt  to  display  the 
original  Evidences  of  Christianity  in 
their  genuine  simplicity  ;  by  N. 
Nesbett,  A.  M.  rector  of  Tunstall: 
a  queer  title  upon  a  subject  rather 
queerly  handled.  The  inspiration 
of  the  apocalyse  is  questioned  3  and 
the  bishop  of  London’s  explanation 

of  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  1  efer- 
red  to  Matt.  xxiv.  opposed  by  an 


explanation  of  a  different  tendency. 
We  see  no  reason,  however,  from 
any  thing  here  advanced  for  desert¬ 
ing  the  bishop  for  the  rector  3  nor 
for  discharging  one  of  the  sublimest 
books  of  the  bible,  accredited  at  least 
from  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  from  the  sacred 
code. 

“  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Litany  ;  by  the  Rev. 
L.  Booker,  LL.D.  rector  of  Ted- 
stone  Delamere,”  are  entitled  to 
much  commendation  ;  they  are  se¬ 
rious,  succinct*  and  in  an  unexpen - 
sive  form  ;  and  are  accompanied 
with  various  admonitory  prayers, 
calculated  both  for  family  and  pri¬ 
vate  use,  which  may  prove  profit¬ 
able  to  a  devout  Christian  on  many 
occasions. 

The  Rev. Nicholas  Sloan,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Doniock,  Dumfries,  has,  in 
his  own  opinion,  given  us  “  The 
leading  Features  of  the  Gospel  deli¬ 
neated,  \Ti  an  attempt  to  explain 
some  unscriptural  errors,  particular¬ 
ly  the  absurd  tenet  that  mistakes  in 
religion  are  of  small  consequence.” 
He  appears  to  be  a  very  earnest 
and  well-meaning  writer  5  but  a 
style  so  loaded  with  acrimony  and 
vehement  accusation  as  the  present, 
is  not  best  of  all  qualified  to  delineate 
any  feature  of  the  gospel ;  much 
less  its  leading  feature.  This  kind 
of  style,  indeed,  is  adopted  on  seve¬ 
ral  occasions,  in  which  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  author  be 
perfectly  free  from  error  in  his  own 
view  of  the  subject  3  yet  even 
where  we  admit  him  to  be  conect, 
we  cannot  avoid  retorting  upon  him 
that  this  also  is  still  <f  a  mistake  in 
religion  of  no  trifling  consequence  3” 
and  such  a  mistake  as  we  tiust  \^e 
shall  not  have  to  notice  again  in  any 
subsequent  writings  of  tire  present 
minister  of  Dornock. 

How  different  the  spirit,  and  how 

much 
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much  more  engaging  and  persuasive 
the  diction  of  the  venerable  bishop 
of  London,  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
Tracts  on  various  Subjects,”  now 
for  the  first  time  collected  and  re¬ 
printed  in  one  octavo  volume  :  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  man  of  taste  a  valuable 
present  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
its  language,  and  to  the  pious  Chris¬ 
tian  an  invaluable  guide  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  doctrines.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  a  garland  well 
selected,  and,  we  trust,  of  unfading 
flowers.  It  is  not  often  that  we -un¬ 
dertake  to  notice  republications  of 
any  kind;  but  we  could  not  let  the 
present  opportunity  pass  by,  of  once 
more  paying  our  tribute  of  sincere 
homage  and  veneration  to  a  prelate, 
whose  heart  has  uniformly  glowed 
Avith  a  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  and  whose  life  has  been 
uniformly  spent  in  promoting  it. 

<e  Dissertations  on  the  Existence, 
Attributes,  Providence,  and  Moral 
Government  of  God  ;  and  on  the 
duty,  character,  security,  and  final 
happiness  of  his  righteous  Subjects ; 
by  the  Rev.  David  Savile,  A.  M.” 
This  title  is  so  full  that  little  needs 
to  be  added  to  it  in  explanation  of 
the  work  it  introduces.  The  topics 
discussed  are  fourteen,  viz.  the 
existence  of  God,  the  omnipresence 
of  God,  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
moral  government  of  God,  moral 
obligation,  the  character  of  the  up¬ 
right,  the  security  of  the  upright, 
the  final  triumph  of  the  upright, 
the  evidences  of  a  future  state,  the 
prospect  of  a  future  state  opened  bv 
the  gospel,  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
life,  the  glory  of  the  righteous  in 
heaven  ;  a  subject  which  extends  to 
two  dissertations.  There  is  much 
sound  argument  in  the  general  in¬ 
quiry,  and  not  too  recondite  for  men 
of  ordinary  capacity,  or  of  moderate 
reading.  The  author  seems  much 
in  earnest,  and  his  style,  though  not 


always  elegant,  is  often  bold  and 
animated. 

We  proceed  to  a  review  of  the 
discourses  and  sermons  of  the  year ; 
and  feel  no  small  delight  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  in  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
judicious,  argumentative,  clear,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  persuasive.  Wre  shall 
commence  with  i(  A  Confutation  of 
Atheism  from  the  Laws  and  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  ;  in 
four  discourses,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge :  with 
introductory  Notes  and  Appendix  ; 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S. 
Plumian  Professor,  &c.”  While 
Dr.  Paley,  and  many  other  writers 
of  high  reputation,  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  deity 
from  the  marks  of  design  and  intel¬ 
ligence  manifested  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  world,  or  even  in  some 
individual  organs  appertaining  to 
some  individual  species,  and  have 
admirably  succeeded  in  their  endea¬ 
vours,  we  cannot  but  approve  the 
resolution  ot  Professor  Vince,  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  same  comprehensive 
work  by  a  different,  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add  a  sublimer,  and  more 
magnificent  survey  of  nature  ;  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualified,  as  he  is  well 
known  to  be  to  all  the  world,  from 
the  chair  he  so  ably  fills,  and  the 
proofs  of  indefatigable  attention  to 
this  subject,  which  he  has  already 
laid  before  the  public.  The  topic 
cannot  too  frequently  be  discussed  ; 
the  arguments  cannot  be  too  nume¬ 
rous,  nor  drawn  from  too  many 
quarters.  Many  of  the  points  insist¬ 
ed  upon,  are  altogether  as  astonish¬ 
ing  as  they  are  convincing;  and  if 
not  mathematically  demonstrative, 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
at  least  with  an  evidence  that  is 
in  every  respect  as  irrefragable.  The 
following  reflection  is  happy  and 
peculiarly  pertinent :  If  from  ex¬ 

tending 
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tending  our  views  by  glasses,  the 
mind  receives  such  an  accession  of 
knowledge  and  pleasure,  what  may 
not  be  expected  when  it  shall  be 
admitted  to  a  nearer  view  of  all  the 
glorious  bodies  in  the  universe,  and 
see  them  as  they  are.” 

Lectures  on  Systematic  The¬ 
ology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence ;  by  the 
late  George  Campbell,  D.D.  F.K.S.” 
8vo.  To  Principal  Campbell  the 
Christian  world  is  indebted  for  much 
useful  information,  in  a  variety  of 
forms ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see,  from 
the  posthumous  publication  before 
us,  that  “  he  being  dead,  still 
speaketh.”  These  lectures  will  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  to  students 
in  divinity  5  for  whose  benefit  indeed 
they  were  originally  intended  in  17/2 
and  1 773  ;  and  why,  with  the  merit 
they  really  possess,  they  have  been 
so  long  suffered  to  remain  dormant, 
we  are  at  no  small  loss  to  ascertain. 
While  some  persons  of  more  zeal 
than  wisdom  are  too  apt  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  all  human  learn¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Campbell  in  these  lectures 
sets  its  value  in  its  true  light,  by  ob¬ 
serving,  after  having  rigidly  enforced 
the  necessity  of  an  attention  to  the 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  tongues, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  ,f  in  short,  we 
may  say  with  truth  of  all  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
of  history  and  philosophy  in  parti¬ 
cular  ;  that  on  all  occasions  they 
are  ornamental  to  the  character  of  a 
minister,  and  on  many  occasions  may 
prove  greatly  useful.”  All  have  not 
an  equal  taste  either  for  science  in 
general  or  for  the  same  individual 
branch  of  it ;  but,  continues  he,  “  it 
will  neither  be  for  your  honour  nor 
your  interest  that  they  be  altogether 
laid  aside  :  a  proper  appetite  for 
knowledge  is  here  all  in  all.  What 
Isocrates  said  on  this  subject  so  per¬ 
tinently  to  Demonicus,  I  say  to 
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every  one  of  you — ‘  **  tar% 

<a-oXiy/,rt9nr  :*  *  if  you  love  learning,  you 
will  be  learned.” 

“  Sermons  on  different  subjects  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,B.D.”  3  vols. 
Svo.  The  apostolic  practice  of  “  be¬ 
coming  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
we  may  save  some,”  is  as  necessary 
to  be  followed  in  the  present  day, 
as  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
chnstian  religion.  Such  are  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  proba¬ 
bly  such  they  have  always  been,  that 
multitudes  of  the  gayer  and  more 
fashionable  part  of  the  world,  upon 
whom  the  duties  of  religion  hang 
but  loosely,  would  never  attend 
upon  sermons  either  of  a  very  re¬ 
condite  and  scholastic,  or  of  a  very 
calvinistic  and  damnatory  texture: 
and  it  is  certainly,  therefore,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  high  moment,  how  persons 
of  this  description  may  be  induced 
to  attend  at  all  ;  so  that  if  we  cannot 
do  them  all  the  good  we  could 
wish,  we  may  at  least  have  the 
chance  of  benefiting  them  by  a  few 
scattered  seeds,  a  few  incidental  ad¬ 
monitions  which  may  impalpable 
wind  themselves  ifito  the  heart,  by 
inlisting  the  fashionable  feelings  of 
the  day,  the  charity,  the  philan¬ 
thropy,  the  sentimental  stimulus  to 
do  good,  into  the  sacred  cause  ;  and 
thus  of  leading  them,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  from  passion  to  reason, 
from  folly  to  wisdom,  from  giddiness 
to  solidity,  from  error  and  impiety 
to  rectitude  and  true  religion.  The 
sermons  before  us  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  written  un¬ 
der  this  impression  3  and,  though 
we  do  not  conceive  them  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  for  any  other  places  than 
the  chapels  of  such  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
within  the  walls  of  which  they  were 
delivered,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
they  have  been  doubly  serviceable 
in  that  place  j  that  they  have  often 

excited 
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excited  good  resolutions,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  hand  of  benevolence.  Be¬ 
yond  this  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
have  operated  5  they  float  too  mtieh 
on  the  surface  of  \ital  Christianity  to 
do  more. 

“  A  Body  of  Theology,  principally 
practical;  in  a  series  of  lectures; 
by  Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M.”  Svo.  2 
vols.  Upon  several  doctrinal  points 
we  differ  toto  carlo  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer:  yet  there  is  a  serious¬ 
ness,  an  earnestness,  and  for  the 
most  part  a  sound  and  solid  ratiocin¬ 
ation  running  through  his  exertions, 
so  that  we  have  been  upon  the  whole 
highly  pleased  with  them,  and  can 
honestly  recommend  them  to  the 
world  at  large.  How  indeed  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  when  the  author 
has  avowedly  taken  Barrow  and 
Butler  for  his  “  guides,  philosophers; 
and  friends  ;”  has  imbibed  their 
spirit,  and  followed  their  legitimacy 
of  induction.  The  work  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  long  dedication  to  his 
grace  of  Grafton  :  and  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  are,  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gcxl ;  life  a  state  of  proba¬ 
tion;  the  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
but  inscrutability  of  the  divine  admi¬ 
nistration  ;  free  will ;  necessity  of 
the  Christian  revelation;  the  rational 
analogies  and  probabilities  in  favour 
of  a  future  lite  ;  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  the  day  of  judgment ; 
the  Mosaic  preparatory  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation  ;  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  and  resurrection.  There  is 
a  lecture  on  industry  which  we 
strongly  recommend  to  every  man  ; 
we  have  been  also  much  pleased 
with  that  on  the  probatory  condition 
of  the  present  life.  The  most  ob¬ 
noxious  of  the  whole  is  the  lecture 
on  the  day  of  judgment ;  in  the 
course  of  which  the  writer,  deviat¬ 
ing  from  the  common  interpretation 
of  the  passage  in  which  our  Saviour 


speaks  of  this  aweful  event,  con¬ 
tends  that  no  general  judgment  will 
ever  take  place,  but  that  every  man 
immediately  upon  his  death  be¬ 
comes  subject  to  a  personal  judg¬ 
ment  or  decision,  by  which  his  fu¬ 
ture  fate  is  irrevocably  sealed.  In  a 
note  subjoined  to  this  part  of  the 
lecture  before  us,  Mr.  Fellowes  ob¬ 
serves,  that  he  has  composed  a  work 
in  vindication  of  this  tenet ;  of  which, 
however,  some  parts  “  are  so  little 
congenial  with  the  present  state  of 
theological  opinion,  that  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  never  see  the  light.  The  au¬ 
thor,  tired  of  controversy,  studious 
of  peace,  and  sighing  for  repose, 
wishes  not  again  to  take  the  field  as 
a  disputant,  or  to  involve  himself  in 
any  polemic  contention.”  We  wish 
this  principle  had  been  a  little  more 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  ;  in  which 
case  the  lecture  in  question  would 
have  slept  (as  in  consistency  it  ought 
to  have  done)  upon  the  same  shelf 
as  the  work  here  re! erred  to. 

“  The  Romish  Church;  or  an 
historical  and  critical  view  of  some 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ,  in  a  series  of  discourses, 
preached  at  Bishopwearmouth,  in 
the  year  1 80(5  ;  by  the  Rev.  George 
Stephenson,  M.  A.”  Svo.  These 
discourses  are  dedicated  to  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  as  their  plan  was  sug¬ 
gested  bv  hints  communicated  in 
this  excellent  prelate’s  charge  to  his 


clergy,  given  in  the  preceding  sura- 


mer.  The  subjects  consecutively 
discussed  are  the  necessity  of  reve¬ 
lation  ;  the  sufficiency  ot  the  scrip¬ 
tures  ;  the  claims  of  the  catholic 
church  to  infallibility;  invocation  of 
saints  and  angels  ;  of  the  virgin 
Mary  and  of  images ;  transubstanti- 
ation  ;  confession  and  purgatory  ; 
indulgences  and  works  of  superero¬ 
gation;  extreme  unction;  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  employing  a  foreign  tongue 
in  public  devotion  3  the  infallibility 
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and  supremacy  of  the  pope;  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  reformation  ;  and  lastly, 
an  exhortation  to  Christian  love  and 
charity.  Notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
graded  and  palsied  state  of  the  papal 
power  at  the  present  moment,  it  is 
highly  useful  to  take  an  occasional 
view  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
peculiarly  characterised  it;  and  the 
view  before  us  is  conducted  with 
much  soundness  of  argument,  and 
liberality  of  spirit.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  Mr.  Stephen¬ 
son  sufficiently  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  Romish  and  the  Catholic 
church,  properly  so  called  :  and  we 
the  rather  point  out  this  want  of 
discrimination,  because  it  is  ah  error 
into  which  protestant  polemics  are 
apt  to  fall.  The  catholic  church  never 
acceded  to  the  whole  that  has  often 
been  demanded  of  it  by  several  of 
.  the  most  tyrannic  popes,  and  to 
which  of  course  the  Romish  church, 
as  an  individual  branch  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  church,  and  more  immediate¬ 
ly  under  the  command  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  paid  implicit  obedience.  The 
Gallican  church,  for  example,  never 
assented  to  the  pope’s  personal  infal¬ 
libility  ;  but  only  to  the  infallibility 
of  general  and  ecumenical  councils; 
while  the  Romish,  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  Spanish  churches,  have  as¬ 
sented  to  the  former.  There  are 
various  other  points  on  which 
they  have  equally  differed,  but  upon 
which  we  cannot  enter  at  present. 

“  Parochial  Divinity:  or  Sermons 
on  various  Subjects;  by  Charles 
Abbott,  D.D.  F.L.S.”  8vo.  As 
theologians  have  their  school-divi¬ 
nity,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
parishioners  may  not  have  their  pa¬ 
rochial-divinity.  Rut  though  we 
except  not  to  the  title,  nor  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  volume,  and 
least  of  all  to  the  author’s  alleged 
motive  in  publishing  it,  that  of 
becoming  an  humble  instrument  in 
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the  hands  of  Almighty  God  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  knowledge,  the  power, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,”  we  except  very  much  to  the 
frequent  inaccuracies  and  inelegan¬ 
cies  with  which  the  body  of  the 
work  before  us  is  disfigured  :  and 
we  except  the  rather,  because  the 
reverend  author  from  various  ante¬ 
cedent  publications  upon  another 
subject,  has  given  positive  testimony 
that  these  blemishes  can  be  only  the 
result  of  a  truly  censurable  inatten¬ 
tion  and  haste  in  composition,  and  a 
want  of  revision  afterwards. 

“  Eight  Lectures  on  the  occurren- 

o 

ces  of  the  passion-week,  &c. ;  by 
Richard  Mant,  D.  D.”  12mo.  Mo¬ 
destly  introduced,  seriously  drawn 
up  in  plain  unaffected  language, 
and  tending,  we  doubt  not,  to  afford 
Dr.  Mant’s  parishioners  in  South¬ 
ampton,  agreeably  to  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  view,  and  for  whose  use 
they  were  composed,  s  some  assist¬ 
ance  in  their  devout  meditations  on 
the  momentous  transactions  of  the 
devout  and  holy  week.’ 

“  Lectures  on  Scripture  Tracts  ; 
by  the  Rev.William  Bango  Collyer,’f 
8vo.  This  volume  being  the  labours 
of  a  young  dissenting  minister,  are 
dedicated  to  the  ex-Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  Erskine,  but  antecedently  to  his 
lordship’s  resignation ;  as  though 
the  clergy  out  of  the  established  pale, 
as  well  as  in  it,  had  views  of  church 
preferment.  For  the  rest,  the 
lectures  it  contains  are  for  the  most 
part  able  compilations  from  prior 
writers  of  acknowledged  authority, 
such  as  Prideaux,  Lardner,  Briant, 
Stillingfleet,  Pearson,  Doddridge; 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  fluent  and  easy.  We 
chiefly  object  that  Mr.  Collyer’s  list 
of  authorities  is  too  circumscribed, 
and  neither  brought  down  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  those  of  the  present  day,  nor 
extended  to  foreign  writers  of  unde¬ 
niable 
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rtiable  testimony  5  and  that  the  play¬ 
fulness  of  his  youthful  fancy  should 
have  often  plunged  him  into  re¬ 
dundancies  of  expression  which 
overload  him  with  their  weight ; 
or,  in  pursuit  of  the  sublime,  should 
have  carried  him,  as  in  an  air-balloon, 
into  the  higher  regions  of  tine  writ¬ 
ing,  from  which  he  is  every  moment 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  down  and 
of  breaking  his  neck. 

“  Sermons,  by  Samuel  Charels, 
D.  D.  minister  of  Wilton,”  Svo. 
These  sermons  consist  of  four  only, 
and  are  of  a  peculiar  texture.  They 
are  pithy,  sententious,  and  apoph- 
thegroatic;  enlivened  with  frequent, 
and  occasionally  with  very  apposite 
anecdotes,  drawn  from  modern  bio¬ 
graphy.  They  may  not  be  suited  to 
every  taste;  but  de  gustu  non  dis- 
putandum  ;  it  is  probable  they  may 
be  accurately  suited  to  that  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  composed.  We 
trust  also  that  they  are  suited  to  their 
pockets ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  vil¬ 
lage  parishioners  can  afford  to  give 
seven  shillings  for  only  four  discour¬ 
ses  ;  nor  is  it  always  that  we  are 
called  upon  (as  we  are  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance)  to  censure  the  useless 
pomp  and  parade  of  swelling  out  so 
scanty  a  portion  of  matter  to  an 
octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pages,  through  the  conve¬ 
nient  medium  of  a  large  type,  wide 
spaces,  and  broad  latitudinary  mar¬ 
gins. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Barry,  M.  D.  consisting  of  Sermons 
preached  on  several  occasions;  the 
friendly  call  of  truth  and  reason  to  a 
new  species  of  Dissenters ;  and 
Essays,”  3  vols.  Svo.  This,  for  the 
most  part,  is  a  collection  cf  pieces 
already  before  the  public  :  there  is, 
however,  a  considerable  portion  of 
new  matter,  and  especially  in  the 
Essays,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
subjects  of  celibacy,  wedlock,  pride. 


duelling,  self-murder,  lying,  detrac¬ 
tion,  avarice,  justice,  generosity, 
temperance,  excess,  and  death ; 
every  one  of  which  is  well  worth  a 
serious  and  attentive  perusal.  Yet, 
had  the  work  before  us  consisted 
altogether  of  republished  matter,  so 
important  is  that  matter  in  itself, 
and  so  highly  do  we  value  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  character  of  the  writer, 
that  we  should  have  thought  our¬ 
selves  justified  in  departing  from 
our  usual  custom,  and  of  affording 
it  a  notice  in  its  new  form. 

“  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy  ;  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Aruholin,  Watling  Street  ;  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Draper,  D.  D.”  8vo.  A 
very  useful  exposition  ;  and  which, 
we  trust,  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
parishioner,  for  whom  it  was  more 
immediately  designed,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  many  hundreds  besides.  The 
texts  ot  scripture  selected  for  each 
lecture  are  chosen  with  judgment ; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  method,  in 
the  present  appearance  of  the  work, 
which  we  should  much  like  to  see 
removed  in  a  subsequent  edition. 
It  is  not  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  any  particular  pas¬ 
sage,  as,  at  present  the  lectures  have 
no  title,  the  pages  no  head-line,  and 
the  book  no  table  of  contents. 

“  Sermons  on  interesting  and  imT 
portant  subjects;  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wright,  A.  M.”  Svo.  These  ser¬ 
mons  extend  to  thirteen ;  but  the 
subjects  do  not  exceed  four  or  five, 
and  are  hence,  for  the  most  part, 
very  unmercifully  protracted.  As 
to  the  rest,  the  author’s  sentiments 
appear  liberal,  and  his  style  is  plain 
and  easy. 

“  Discourses,  moral  and  religions, 
adapted  to  a  naval  audience ; 
preached  on  board  his  majesty’s  ship 
the  Tremendous  ;  by  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Baynes,  L.  L,B.”  These  dis¬ 
course^ 
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courses  appear  suitable  to  the  cha¬ 
racter,  taste,  and  genius  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  :  the 
style  is  simple  and  unaffected  3  the 
subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  practical  3  and  the 
number  of  discourses  here  offered 
is  sixty -four. 

“  Twenty  short  Discourses, 
adapted  to  village  worship,  or  the 
devotions  of  the  family.  Volume 
II.  Published  from  the  MSS.  of 
the  late  Rev.  B.  Beddome.”  Peace 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  and  a 
worthy  minister  !  We  never  could 
go  hand  in  hand  with  Dr.  Beddome 
in  his  severe  caivinistic  views  3  but 
we  can  admire  his  character,  and 
wish  success  to  these  honest  effusions 
of  a  heart  that  now  beats  no  more. 

.  Two  Sermons  and  a  Charge  : 
by  Luke  Heslop,  B.  D.  Rector,  &c. 
and  Archdeacon,  &c.”  There  is 
much  knowledge  of  the  times,  much 
sound  judgment,  excellence  of  ad¬ 
vice,  and  liberality  of  spirit  in  these 
addresses.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  before  the  judges  of  assize 
at  Newcastle  in  1805,  from  Romans 
xiii.  1  :  the  second  at  the  visitation 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
1800,  in  which  the  preacher  dis¬ 
cusses  with  no  small  ability  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Christian  ministry 3 
the  solemn  pledge  entered  into  by 
every  minister  to  discharge  it  3  and 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  dis¬ 
charged  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
ministers  and  congregations.  The 
charge  was  delivered  at  a  visitation 
of  the  clergy  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  enters  with  peculiar  acuteness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  no  want 
of  Christian  charity,  into  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  that  sort  of  <e  plan  for  an 
universal  union  of  the  genuine 
church  of  Christ,”  so  frequently 
proposed,  and  apparently  so  sincerely 
recommended  by  those  who  chuse 
to  denominate  themselves  evangeli¬ 


cal  preachers,  and  to  presume  that 
the  gospel  is  deposited  with  them¬ 
selves  alone.  This  address  is  w'el! 
worth  an  attentive  perusal  5  and  we 
lament  that  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  give  even  a  faint  outline  of  it. 

Of  the  single  Sermons  of  the  year, 
that  of  Dr.  Laurence  On  singula- 
rity  and  excess  in  Philological  Spe¬ 
culation,  preached  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  April  IQ,  1807,” 
is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  a  prio¬ 
rity  of  notice.  It  is  equally  original, 
erudite,  ingenious,  and  applicable 
to  important  errors  of  the  present 
times.  The  philological  specula¬ 
tions  chiefly  adverted  to  and  repro¬ 
bated,  are,  first,  that  of  biblical  ety¬ 
mologists,  who  undertake  to  resolve 
almost  every  mythological  absurdity, 
and  every  pagan  rite  into  some  re¬ 
nowned  name,  ceremony,  or  event, 
recorded  in  the  old  testament  3  in 
order,  as  such  visionaries  dream, 
to  establish  its  peculiar  authenti¬ 
city  3  secondly,  that  of  the  mysEicffi 
<f  who,  in  various  passages  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  which  seem  capable  only  of  a 
simple  explanation,  discover  deep 
and  recondite  mysteries  3  depressing 
the  letter,  and  exalting  what  they 
imagine  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
oracles  ;  and  thirdly,  the  “  Sociniaa 
refinement,”  which,  <£  in  order  to 
expel  scriptural  doctrines  from  scrip¬ 
tural  phraseology,  constantly  af¬ 
fixes  to  it  a  supposed  idiomatical  or 
metaphorical  meaning.”  This  is  a 
sermon  which  concerns  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  at  large  3  while  those 
whose  conduct  is  reprobated,  are 
peculiarly  interested  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  charges  advanced  against 
them,  and  in  rebutting  them,  as  well 
as  they  may  be  able. 

Dr.  Malt  by ’s,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  also 
well  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  The 
text  is  St.  John  ix.  4.  “  I  must  work 
the  work  of  him  that  sent  me  while 
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it  is  day,  the  night  cometh  when  no 
tn an  can  work.”  In  the  course  of 
this  address  the  preacher  maintains, 
with  much  force  and  eloquence* 
first,  that  to  every  individual  is  al¬ 
lotted  the  performance  of  his  pe¬ 
culiar  work  or  employment ;  next, 
that  a  distinct  and  proper  season  is 
assigned  to  each  individual  for  his 
work  •  and  then  points  out  the  false 
error  committed  by  those  who  fail 
to  improve  the  Opportunities  they 
enjoy  of  gaining  the  knowledge,  and 
discharging  the  duties  suited  to  their 
respective  stations. 

The  rest  of  the  single  sermons  of 
the  year,  though  numerous  and  for 
the  most  part  respectable,  present 
ho  such  prominence  of  feature 
as  to  induce  us  to  examine  them 
distinctly.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
have  been  preached  upon  temporary 
or  incidental  topics,  and,  as  well  as 
the  topics  themselves,  have  already* 
made  no  small  progress  down  the 
gulph  of  oblivion. 

We  must  except,  however,  Mr. 
Ingram’s  “  Causes  of  the  Increase 
of  Methodism  and  Dissension,  and 
of  the  Popularity  of  what  is  called 
Evangelical  Preaching,  and  the 
means  of  obviating  them,  consider¬ 
ed,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  Vi¬ 
sitation  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Leicester,  held  at  Melton  Mow¬ 
bray,  &cA  In  this  pamphlet  we 
have  also  various  other  papers,  con¬ 
taining  the  substance  of  another 
sermon,  appendixes,  and  remarks, 
converging,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
same  point.  Mr.  Ingram,  in  the 
course  of  these  tracts,  offers  a  variety 
of  sensible  observations,  and  which 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
hierarchy.  He  thinks  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  of  latitude  of  construc¬ 
tion  may  be  allowed  in  the  act  of 
subscribing  the  church  articles,  but 
expresses  some  doubt  of  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  any  such  test*  and  avows 


his  opinion,  that  wherever  such  test 
is  required,  the  form  should  include 
only  a  few  particulars  expressed  in 
general  terms.  In  order  that  the 
regular  clergy  should  engage  with 
the  irregular  upon  equal  terms,  he 
strongly  recommends  to  them  the 
practice  of  extemporaneous  preach¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  without  notes  :  there 
is  no  eloquence,  and  often  not  much 
impression  in  reading  ;  and  certain¬ 
ly  no  good  reason  can  be  offered, 
why  public  speaking,  without  notes 
from  the  pulpit,  may  not  be  as 
easily  acquired  as  it  is  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  senate.  Mr.  Ingram  laments, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
Clergy,  that  religion  is  not  a  more 
prominent  feature  in  our  Universi¬ 
ties  j  and  to  this  and  several  adjunct 
causes,  he  ascribes  the  disrespect 
which  is  now  too  commonly  evinced 
amongst  the  lower  orders  for  clergy¬ 
men  j  believing  that  “  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  is  reduced  almost  to 
insignificance.”  In  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  we  think  he  has  fallen  below 
the  proper  estimate  ;  though  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  allowed  that  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  truth  in  his 
assertion. 

It  appears  high  time,  however, 
that  the  church  should  exert  itself 
against  the* Methodists,  unless  it  ta¬ 
citly  consent  to  be  totally  overthrown 
by  them.  And  upon  this  subject 
we  cannot  but  strongly  recommend 
to  our  readers  a  work  of  which  the 
first  part  only  has  yet  been  publish¬ 
ed,  entitled, Hints  to  the  Public 
and  the  Legislature,  on  the  Nature 
and  Evil  Effects  of  Evangelical 
Preaching.”  By  a  Barrister.  In  this 
tract  the  writer  examines  with 
much  shrewdness  and  acumen,  but 
we  think  with  somewhat  too  much 
bitterness  of  heart,  the  object  and 
probable  result  of  this  “  New  SpL 
ritual  Power  in  the  State,’’  as  he 
calls  the  system  of  Methodism,  and 
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is  justly  severe  upon  the  mischiev¬ 
ous  tendency  of  its  common  doc¬ 
trine  that  good  works,  or  a  man  ’ s 
endeavouring  to  do  his  best,  are  of 
no  avail  3  while  the  only  thing  ne¬ 
cessary  for  his  final  salvation,  is  “  to 
know  his  misery ,  and  to  come  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  or  in  other  words, 
t(  to  come  to  the  teachers  of  this 
doctrine  5  as  he  is  also,  and  with 
equal  justice  upon  the  cheap  and  low- 
publications,  which,  under  the  title 
of  Village  Dialogues,  or  some  other 
equally  taking  appellation,  penned 
in  a  strain  of  vulgar  quaintness  and 
coarse  familiarity,  are  carefully  dis¬ 
seminated  through  every  hamlet  in 
the  kingdom,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  up  the  regular  clergy 
to  derision,  under  the  names  of  the 
rev.  Mr  ‘Dolittle,  the  rev.  Mr.  Dead- 
man,  and  his  cousin  the  rev.  Mr. 
Blindman,  and  of  forestalling  the 
affections  and  veneration  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  by  applying  to  their  own  preach¬ 
ers  such  appellations  as  Mr.  Love- 
good,  &c.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such 
trash  as  this  openly,  and  upon  au- 
tohrity  we  cannot  at  present  im¬ 
peach,  ascribed  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Howland  Hill  and  Dr.  Hawke,  whose 
education  ought  to  have  taught  them 
better,  and  of  whom,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  inveterate  dislike  of  their 
general  system  of  discipline,  we  had 
certainly  conceived  better  things. 

We  find  in  another  pamphlet, 
the  work  also  of  a  layman,  entitled, 
“  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Paro¬ 
chial  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  people  called  Methodists  3''  that 
much  of  this  increase  of  influence 
is  again  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
energy  and  the  negligence  of  the 
parochial  clergy  :  and  as  this  is  a 
charge  proceeding  from  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  quarters,  and  now  equally 
advanced  by  clerical  and  lay- writers, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  believing. 
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that  it  is  in  some  measure  founded 
m  truth.  \  et  we  hesitate  not  to  as¬ 
sert,  that  as  far  as  our  observations 
have  extended,  it  is  a  charge  which 
has  less  foundation  now  than  it  pos¬ 
sessed  a  few  years  ago  :  it  appears  to 
us  that  all  orders  of  the  clergy  have 
taken  the  alarm,  that  our  bishops 
have  been  more  serotinous,  our  rec¬ 
tors  and  vicars  more  vigilant,  and 
our  curates  more  circumspect :  we 
could  easily  point  cur  finger  to  a 
great  number  of  villages  in  which 
divine  service  has  of  late  years  been 
performed  with  more  punctuality 
and  seriousness,  and  the  general 
parochial  duties  of  the  resident  cler¬ 
gyman  been  more  sedulously  at¬ 
tended  to  than  in  former  times. 
These,  in  truth,  are  the  arms  with 
which  the  battle  ought  to  be  fought  j 
the  regular  clergy  have  still  the 
vantage  ground  in  their  favour  •  and 
with  these  arms  alone  duly  and 
skilfully  employed,  the  victory  must 
yet  be  theirs. 

We  have  also  received  a  thick  oc¬ 
tavo  volume  upon  this  same  sub¬ 
ject,  entitled,  “  A  Portraiture  of 
Methodism  3  being- an  impartial 
view  of  the  rise,  progress,  doctrines* 
discipline  and  manners  of  the  West- 
ley  an  Methodists.  In  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  a  lady.”  This, 
we  understand,  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Mr.  Nightingale,  who,  after  having 
run  through  half  the  signs  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  zodiac,  at  length  entered  into 
that  of  Westleyan  Methodism,  was 
a  zealous  preacher  in  its  cause,  se¬ 
dulously  attended  the  monthly  love- 
meetings,  and  at  length  left  this  cause 
for  some  other,  but  if  we  be  rightlv 
informed  not  for  a  better  3  and  now, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  spite,  foams  forth 
all  the  absurdities  and  trash  which 
he  has  ever  beheld  among  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  -sect.  But  to  us  he 
foams  in  vain  :  the  evidence  of  a 
renegade  shall  never  be  admitted  in 
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our  court.  There  is  a  depravity,  in¬ 
deed,  in  this  man’s  heart  (if  we  may 
reason  from  his  publication  before 
us)  that  unqualifies  him  for  giving 
evidence  in  any  court.  The  Metho¬ 
dists  may  be  fools,  but  their  present 
historian  is  obviously  a  knave. 

We  lately  gave  our  most  cordial 
congratulations  to  that  first  of  all  the 
excellent  religious  institutions  we 
possess  in  this  country,  the  “British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  exertions  it  has 
made,  the  prospective  increase  of  its 
funds,  and  the  heart-felt  gratitude 
which  had  been  expressed  towards 
it  by  thousands,  and  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  With  the  truest  satis¬ 
faction  did  we  learn,  that  noblemen, 
prelates,  members  of  parliament, 
members  of  the  board  of  controul, 
directors  of  the  Bank  and  of  the 
East  India  Company,  had,  in  very 
considerable  numbers,  contributed 
the  conjoint  influence  of  their  names, 
and  of  their  benevolence  to  promote 
this  truly  Christian  object  $  and  that 
the  government  presses  at  Calcutta 
and  the  other  British  settlements  in 
India,  had  by  the  consent  of  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  been  engaged  in  forward¬ 
ing  versions  of  the  Bible  into  almost 
every  Indian  dialect.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  some  gentle¬ 
men,  without  openly  abjuring  the 
Christian  religion  themselves,  have 
been  bold  enough  to  object  to  this 
most  worthy  and  benevolent  design, 
and  have  been  visionary  enough  to 
behold,  in  the  gratuitous  circulation 
of  the  bible  in  the  different  dialects 
of  India,  a  complete  subversion  of 
the  British  empire  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  To  give  the  greater  ef¬ 
fect  to  this  insidious  insinuation, 
they  have  laid  hold  of  a  “  Memoir,’’ 
published  six  years  ago  by  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Vice  Provost  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  pointing  out  the 


expediency  of  an  ecclesiastical  esta¬ 
blishment  for  British  India,  although 
they  well  know  that  this  t£  Memoir’’ 
has  never  produced  the  smallest  ef¬ 
fect,  and  that  the  prize  dissertation 
written  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  gift  of  a 
hundred  pounds  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1S04,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  best  means  of  civilizing 
the  subjects  of  the  British  empire  in 
India,  and  of  diffusing  the  light  of 
the  Christian  religion  throughout  the 
eastern  world,  is  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  religious  establishment 
at  present,  and  indeed  till  India 
may  be  completely  christianised  by 
voluntary  exertions.  This  me¬ 
moir  they  have  laid  hold  of  5  they 
have  endeavoured  to  amalgamate 
the  exertions  of  the  “  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  “  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  p’  the  travelling  mi¬ 
nisters  from  which  have  uniformly 
borne  an  unblemished  character  ; 
and  of  this  “  memoir”  of  the 
Vice  Provost  of  Fort  William  ; 
and  a  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised 
and  propagated  from  the  Decan  to 
the  court  in  Leadenhall-street  against 
the  dreadful  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  so  terrible  an  innova¬ 
tion,  as  that  with  which  it  is  assert¬ 
ed  India  is  now  threatened,  and  the 
utter  ruin  that  would  result  from  a 
further  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion  into  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Mr.  Twining  has  the  honour  of  hav¬ 
ing  first  laid  hold  of  the  trumpet, 
and  sounded  the  earliest  blast  of 
alarm,  in  “  A  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
course  of  which  he  chiefly  directs 
his  hostility  to  the  Bible  Society, 
and  has  the  misfortune  to  exhi¬ 
bit,  such  an  alienation  of  intel¬ 
lect,  as  to  regard  a  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  of  Christian  knowledge 
among  our  fellow-subjects  as  a  san¬ 
guinary  doctrine ,  and  to  ascribe  “  all 
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the  catastrophes  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Jlosetta,  and  Vellore,”  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  this  same  sanguinary 
doctrine,  with  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  have  had  just  as  much 
concern  as  they  had  with  the  fall  of 
Troy,  or  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  Mr.  Twining  has  succeeded  ano¬ 
ther,  but  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
has  brought  forth  a  tract  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  present  state  of  the 
East  India  Company,  with  prefa¬ 
tory  remarks  on  the  alarming  intel¬ 
ligence  lately  received  from  Madras, 
as  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  pre¬ 
vailing  amongst  the  natives  of  every 
rank,  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  British  government 
to  compel  them  to  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity,  & c.”  In  this  pamphlet  the 
author  fairly  admits,  that  even  the 
insurrection  at  Vellore  had  no  con¬ 
cern  whatever  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian,  or  of  any  other  religion 
whatever.  Yet  he  still  harps  upon 
dangers  which  he  cannot  point  out 5 
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dissatisfactions  which  never  appeaf 
to  have  existed  $  and  boldly  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  to  his  majesty’s  ministers,  for 
the  future  security  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  future  felicity 
and  quiet  of  the  natives,  that  not 
another  bible  should  be  exported, 
and  that  every  missionary,  of  what¬ 
ever  character  or  persuasion,  should 
be  immediately  withdrawn.  We 
can  only  observe,  that  all  this  tor¬ 
rent  of  unfounded  declamation,  and 
most  disgusting  impiety  has  been 
coolly  attacked,  and  ably  and  satis¬ 
factorily  replied  to  by  Mr.  Owen  of 
Fulham  j  by  the  committee  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  by 
one  or  two  other  writers,  who  have 
modestly  chosen  to  conceal  their 
names.  Mr.  Owen’s  Address  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany”  we  particularly  recommend 
as  a  masterly  production,  fraught 
with  irrefragable  argument,  and  de* 
cisive  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  and  MATHEMATICAL* 

Comprehending  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  Natural  History,  Horticulture > 
Agriculture ,  Experimental  Philosophy >  Mathematics ,  Mechanics,  and 


Military  Tactics. 

1 

AS  usual,  we  shall  open  this 
chapter  with  the  department 
of  Medicine  for  the  year  ;  and  shall 
commence  our  observations  with 
“  The  London  Medical  Dictionary 
— originally  compiled  by  G.  Mo- 
therby,  M.D.  and  G.  Wallis,  M.D. 
Sixth  edition  improved.  Voh  I. 
4to.  2 1.  8 s."  The  progress  with 
which  we  fondly  hope  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  advancing  towards  a 
in  >re  perfect  state  ;  or,  at  least,  the 
1807, 


changes  which  are  perpetually  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  supposed  facts  and 
phenomena  upon  which  such  pro¬ 
gress  is  erected,  are  almost  annually 
calling  for  a  revision  of  former 
works  upon  every  branch  of  which 
they  are  the  subject  ;  more  especi¬ 
ally  for  a  revision  of  wmrks  that  re¬ 
late  to  the  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery,  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica,  chemistry  and  natural  his¬ 
tory,  the  whole  of  which  is  daily 
y  assuming 
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assuming  a  new  face,  or  a  more 
comprehensive  range.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  present  work  may  reach 
we  can  only  conjecture  $  for  we 
are  riot  informed  by  any  introduc¬ 
tory  address.  As  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  Us,  however,  compriping  two 
parts,  extends  to  H  inclusively,  we 
may  expect  that  another  volume,  or 
two  additional  fascicles,  will  complete 
the  plan.  In  the  execution  of  the 
present  edition,  we  perceive  a  ma¬ 
terial  difference  in  different  parts  of 
it,  produced,  as  we  suppose,  from 
the  various  powers  of  different  edi¬ 
tors.  In  some  parts  we  cannot  avoid 
observing,  that  the  articles  treated 
of  are  by  no  means  brought  down  to 
the  full  improvement  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  present  day.  Yet  this 
has  not  frequently  occurred  to  us j 
while*  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
often  been  pleased  with  the  ample 
information,  and  latest  notices  and 
experiments  that  are  presented  to  us 
upon  other  articles  :  among  which 
we  may  especially  mention  those  of 
affinity  in  chemistry,  and  camphor 
in  materia  medica ;  in  the  former  of 
which,  however,  we  notice  the  ty¬ 
pographical  blunder  of  dwellent  for 
divellent  affinity  introduced  in  more 
places  than  one.  The  different  me¬ 
dical  systems  of  Brunonian,  Boer- 
havian,  and  Cullenian,  are  fairly 
given,  and  at  sufficient  length  for 
general  comprehension.  Jt  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
editors  should  lean  chiefly  towards 
the  last  of  these  ;  the  reader  may 
guess  which  is  most  repudiated  of 
die  other  two,  by  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  which  relates  to  the  Bruno¬ 
nian  system  ;  we  shall  pursue  the 
present  meteor  from  its  first  spark 
to  its  meridian  others  may  per- 
„  haps  record  in*  decline  or  fall.”  We 
are  rather  surprised  that  these  theo¬ 
ries  alone  should  have  satisfied  the 
scope  of  the  editors  }  and  that  the 


names  of  Darwin,  and  of  HuMer, 
should  not  once  have  been  made  men¬ 
tion  of.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  think  that  the  supplementary  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  present  edition  is  numer¬ 
ous  and  generally  important,  and 
that  the  view  of  most  subjects  intro¬ 
duced  is  systematic.  The  random 
and  imprecise  synonyms  of  the  for¬ 
mer  editions  are  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  plates  are  generally  clear, 
correct,  and  elegant. 

<<r  An  Account  of  the  Diseases  of 
India,  &c  By  Charles  Curtis,  for¬ 
merly  Surgeon  of  the  Medea  Fri¬ 
gate.  Svo.  7s."  A  perspicuous  and 
well-digested  Indian  nosology  would 
indeed  be  a  valuable  treasure  to  the 
medical  world.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  work  before  us.  The  au¬ 
thor  writes  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  and  hence  his  histories  and 
many  of  his  remarks  are  worth  at- 
tentiom  But  the  whole  is  desul¬ 
tory,  ill  arranged,  unsystematic,  and 
often  at  -variance  with  itself  j  for 
every  one  of  which  defects  there  is 
the  less  apology,  as  the  materials 
were  collected  four  or  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  might  by  this 
time  have  been  kneaded  into  a  more 
shapely  and  harmonious  appearance. 
The  tribe  of  diseases  chiefly  noticed 
is  that  which  proceeds  from  an  af¬ 
fection  of  the  liver  ;  to  a  morbid  state 
of  which  organ  the  author  refers  al¬ 
most  all  the  fevers  of  the  country; 
varying  front  each  other  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  various  states  ol 
the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  individual.  Yet  we 
do  not  here  perceive  any  thing  verj 
prominent  either  in  minuteness  o: 
description,  or  mode  of  cure  :  mer 
cury  is  uniformly  looked  up  to  a 
the  grand  panacea  ;  and  the  adjunct 
consist,  first  of  all,  in  gentle  evacua 
tion,  and  the  free  use  of  diluents 
and  afterwards  in  epispasties  to  the 
abdomen  ;  while  opium  is  to  be  in 

traduced 
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troduced,  however,  and  regulated  as 
the  variation  of  the  symptoms  might 
indicate. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Seat  and 
Nature  of  Fever,  &c.  By  Henry 
Clutterbuck,  M.D.  8vo.”  This  en¬ 
quiry,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  stiil  open 
— and  perhaps  is  long  likely  to  be 
so.  The  humoral  system  has  been 
overthrown  by  the  spasmodic,  the 
spasmodic  by  the  sympathetic,  and 
the  sympathetic  will  probably  be  in 
its  turn  overthrown  by  the  humoral; 
since  the  chemistry  of  the  day  bids 
fair  to  enlist  very  speedily  under  its 
banners,  with  a  very  able  and  effec¬ 
tive  force.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
author  before  us  starts  with  a 
new  idea,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
that,  however  general  its  action, 
fever  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than 
a  local  disease,  and  essentially  con- 
lined  to  the  brain.  In  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  establish  this  doctrine,  he 
has  recourse  equally  to  the  charac¬ 
teristic  phaenomena  of  fever,  and  the 
appearances  that  for  the  most  part 
take  place  in  dissection ;  all  which  he 
thinks  justify  him  in  maintaining  it, 
and  in  concluding  that  fever  is  a 
simple  inflammation  of  this  organ, 
and  that,  in  our  nosologies,  it  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  order  Phleg- 
matiae.  Under  this  impression  he 
wishes  to  revive,  and  even  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  practice  of  venesection, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  maledictions 
of  all  the  Brunonians  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.  The  volume  offers 
us  much  ingenuity  of  reasoning, 
and  no  small  portion  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  ;  but  it  completely  fails, 
in  our  opinion,  in  establishing  the 
point  for  which  it  was  written. 

In  our  last  Retrospect  we  noticed 
a  work  of  some  merit,  containing 
“  Observations  on  Abortion,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Burns,  Midwifry  Lecturer  in 
.  Glasgow  5  and  we  have  now  to  in¬ 


troduce  an  octavo  publication  from 
the  same  writer,  entitled,  “  Prac¬ 
tical  Observations  on  the  Uterine 
Hemorrhage,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Management  of  the  Placenta.’’  The 
observations  on  haemorrhage  are  in 
general  well  worth  attending  to; 
but  in  his  directions  in  the  case  of 
labour,  our  author  is  too  busy  with 
his  fingers  and  hands.  In  all  cases 
of  natural  labour  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  that  every  intrusive  irri¬ 
tation  is  a  real  mischief ;  it  may  re¬ 
tard  the  expulsion  but  cannot  expe¬ 
dite  it ;  it  may  inflame  and  thicken 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  but  it  will 
not  accelerate  its  enlargement.  The 
placenta,  when  left  behind,  is  often 
expelled  by  the  efforts  of  nature 
alone,  and  in  robust  constitutions 
without  any  ill  consequence.  But 
in  delicate  habits  its  continuance  is 
almost  always  seen  to  produce  dis¬ 
ease,  extreme  exhaustion,  ..even  if 
the  result  be  fortunate,  or  putrid 
or  puerperal  fever  if  it  be  not.  As 
a  general  rule  it  should  always  be 
extirpated,  though  it  is  not  in  one 
instance  in  five  hundred  that  any 
degree  of  force  is  requisite  for  this 
purpose,  beyond  that  of  gently  soli¬ 
citing  it  downwards  by  the  funis. 

Observations  on  the  Application 
of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Strictures  in  the 
Urethra  and  (Esophagus,  By  M. 
W.  Andrews,  M.  D.  8vo.”  We 
are  sorry  to  find  this  practice  perse¬ 
vered  in  :  because  we  are  confident 
that  a  fair  balance  of  the  account 
wall  prove  enormously  against  it. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  it  has  never 
been  successful :  on  the  contrary, 
we  admit  that  it  has  ;  but  for  one 
patient  it  has  cured  it  lias  destroyed 
three  or  four,  upon  the  average  ; 
and  rendered  double  that  number 
doubly  miserable  for  life.  Even 
our  author’s  own  practice  in  stric¬ 
tures  of  the  oesophagus  is  by  no 
Y  2  means 
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means  in  his  favour  ;  for,  of  the 
three  cases  he  relates,  two  died 
and  only  one  was  permanently  re¬ 
lieved.  Dr.  Andrews,  indeed,  as¬ 
cribes  their  death,  not  to  his  own 
experiments,  but  to  incidental 
causes  occuring  while  he  was  perse¬ 
vering  in  them.  We  will  not  ab¬ 
solutely  oppose  this  assertion ;  but 
neither  can  he  oppose  us  in  assert¬ 
ing,  that  he  can  draw  no  rational 
conclusion  from  premises  so  equi¬ 
vocal. 

“  The  Code  of  Health  and  Lon¬ 
gevity  ;  or  a  Concise  View  of  the 
Principles  calculated  for  the  Pre¬ 
servation  of  Health  and  the  Attain¬ 
ment  of  Long  Life.  By  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.’’  This  work  has  al¬ 
ready  reached  a  second  edition  ;  and 
the  concise  view  now  extends  to 
four  volumes,  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  thousand  octavo  pages, 
closely  printed  with  a  small  type. 
The  observations  interspersed  are 
often  well  founded  j  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  amidst  such  a  mass  of  matter, 
is  to  know  where  to  pitch  upon 
them.  The  general  pith  of  the  work, 
however,  or  that  which  is  truly  the 
ts  Code  itself,”  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  alone,  to  which  the 
other  three  are  for  the  most  part 
merely  subservient,  as  containing 
the  sentiments  of  various  writers,  as 
well  ancient  as  modern,  selected  by 
the  worthy  baronet  himself ;  and  a 
long  succession  of  communications 
to  him  from  personal  correspondents; 
the  whole  forming  a  basis  for  the 
superstructure  exhibited  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volume.  Among  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  favourable  to  health  and 
long  life,  and  over  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  no  controul,  we  are  here 
referred  to  healthy  and  long-lived 
ancestors  in  the  first  place  ;  and 
next  to  a  birth  in  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  parental  life  ;  to  an  advance 
by  a  gradual  and  not  very  rapid 


progress  to  manhood  ;  and  to  the 
possession  of  a  good  natural  con¬ 
stitution.  To  all  this  we  can  sub¬ 
scribe  ;  but  when  our  author  de¬ 
scends  to  such  minute  particulars 
as  to  limit  onr  diet  to  certain  arti¬ 
cles  of  food,  and  to  ascertain  com¬ 
parative  weights  or  measures  of  each 
article ;  when  he  teaches  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  a  difference  in  the 
potency  of  the  table  beer  we  drink 
in  summer  and  winter  ;  when  the 
difference  of  soil  or  earth,  of  air,  of 
water,  and  of  heat  or  fire,  are  all 
brought  forwards,  and  insisted  upon 
as  adjuncts  of  high  consequence  and 
importance,  we  are  fearful  that  the 
present  code  of  health,  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  code  of  our  national  law,  will 
be  found  so  multiplied  and  complex 
that  few  men  can  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  no  man  completely 
act  up  to  it. 

Under  this  head,  if  under  any, 
we  are  to  notice  an  anonymous 
Account  of  Dr.  Gall’s  N  ew  Theory 
of  Physiognomy,  with  the  critical 
Strictures  of  G.  W.  Hufeland,  M.D, 
Author  of  the  Art  of  Prolonging 
Life.”  We  have  perused  this  ac¬ 
count,  if  not  with  a  conviction  of  its 
utility,  with  a  still  stronger  convic¬ 
tion  than  ever,  that  there  is  a  rooted 
and  instinctive  stimulus  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Germans  which  is 
for  ever  plunging  them,  in  despite 
of  their  own  natural  exertions,  and 
the  heavy  lumber  of  learning  they 
often  carry  in  their  heads,  into  all 
the  wildernesses  and  labyrinths,  the 
dangerous  depths  and  quagmires  of 
speculation  and  fancy.  If  their 
plays  and  novels  are  a  perpetual 
tissue  of  extravagance  in  passion,  in 
scenery,  and  in  language,  their 
comments  on  revealed  religion  far 
better  subserve  the  views  of  infidelity 
than  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
avowedly  directed.  In  politics  they 
have  driven  the  world  mad  with 

their 
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their  systems  of  cosmopolitanism 
and  universal  philanthropy  ;  for 
which  the  only  cure  that  has  been 
found,  or  that  perhaps  could  be 
found,  is  the  discipline  just  admi¬ 
nistered  by  Buonaparte.  In  meta¬ 
physics  they  have  exhibited  the 
same  bewildered  understanding  by 
swallowing  all  the  nonsense  of  their 
own  countryman  M.  Kant,  dosed 
out  to  them  under  the  imposing 
and  eropyric  name  of  transcendental 
• philosophy  •  and  since  the  decline 
ot  Kant  they  have  been  led  astray  by 
a  new  meteor,  (or  a  new  notion  ’  as 
he  calls  it  himself,)  struck  out  by  M. 
Gall,  under  the  very  explanatory  ap¬ 
pellations  of  Crunioscopy  and  Cru- 
niology  3  by  the  light  of  which  the 
discoverer  informs  the  genus  avidum 
auricularum,  the  itching  multitude 
that  surrounds  him,  that  he  has 
clearly  ascertained,  first,  that  every 
passion  and  affection  of  the  mind  in¬ 
habits  a  distinct  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  scull,  from  which  it  never 
migrates  3  secondly,  that  whatever 
passion  or  affection  predominates 
and  controls  the  rest,  like  every 
other  predominating  power,  enlarges 
its  territory  or  dominion,  and  ren¬ 
ders  itself  even  externally  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  the  change  it  produces  in  the 
superincumbent  bones  and  integu¬ 
ments  3  and  lastly,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  infallible  criteria, 
he,  the  aforesaid  Dr.  Gall,  is  able  to 
determine,  at  first  sight,  the  passion 
that  most  easily  besets  a  man,  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  whole 
routine  of  his  past  conduct  and  fu¬ 
ture  fortune.  In  proof  of  which  he 
ventured  to  prognosticate  some  few 
years  ago,  (when  his  spectacles, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
bepn  perfectly  adjusted  to  his  optics) 
from  observing  the  particular  pro¬ 
minence  of  a  particular  organ  An 
the  vicinity  of  the  nose  of  that  re¬ 
po  svned  champion  General  Mack— 
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that  this  celebrated  soldier  would 
be  peculiarly  characterised  through 
life  for  his  skilful  disposition  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  and  still  more  so 
for  his  inflexibility  in  retaining  his 
posts!  !  Surely  the  German  philoso¬ 
phers  have  as  much  reason  to  ana¬ 
thematize  Buonaparte  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  monarchs  3  for  by  one  fatal 
blow  he  has  as  completely  overturn¬ 
ed  the  cranioscopy  of  the  infallible 
Dr.  Gall,  as  by  a  preceding  blow  he 
subverted  the  whole  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  of  the  benevolent  Weishaupt. 
Such  then,  gentle  reader,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  book  before  us,  contain- 
ing  the  combined  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Gall  and  Dr.  Hufeland  3  concerning 
which,  if  this  outline  do  not  satisfy 
thee,  the  first  twenty  pages  of  the 
book  itself  will  be  sure  to  do  it. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  ano¬ 
nymous  author  of  the  “  Practical 
Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Medica”  has 
at  length,  by  the  publication  of  a 
second  volume,  brought  his  labours 
to  a  close.  Our  medical  readers 
may  perhaps  recollect,  that  the  first 
embraced  the  whole  division  of  afi- 
mentary  substances,  and  the  evacu - 
ants ,  or  first  class  of  medicinal  sub¬ 
stances.  The  present  volume  com¬ 
pletes  the  plan,  and  evinces  the  cir¬ 
cumspection,  assiduity,  and  discri¬ 
mination,  which  we  noticed  in  the 
preceding  part. 

In  the  department  of  chemistry 
we  have  little  to  notice,  in  the  circle 
of  our  present  range,  that  is  directly 
applicable  to  medicine  or  the  hy- 
geine,  or  if  directly  applicable,  en¬ 
titled  to  much  commendation.  In 
the  mechanical  branch  of  this  sci¬ 
ence,  however,  we  have  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  a  vernacular  transla¬ 
tion  of  M.  Chaptal’s  “  Chemistry 
appled  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
4  vols.  8vo.’’  which,  though  not  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  translator  with  all  the 
care  we  could  have  wished  for,  can¬ 
not 
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not  fail  to  be  found  a  very  valuable 
book  by  that  industrious  part  of  the 
community  to  which  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  addressed.  These  volumes 
may,  in  truth,  be  regarded  as  aa 
elementary  work,  capable  of  ex¬ 
plaining  to  every  artist  the  actual 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  his 
results,  and  affording  him  a  funda¬ 
mental  rule  for  his  conduct.  Upon 
the  subject  of  light,  our  author  has 
coined  a  few  words  to  express  its 
basis,  and  among  others  given  us  the 
term  lumic  in  imitation  of  caloric , 
which  is  employed  to  express  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  heat.  On  various  reasons,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  this  coinage  5  it  will  be  enough 
on  the  present  occasion  to  specify, that 
it  adds  to  the  general  jumble  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  which  our  gasses  of  the 
present  day  are  designated.  As 
phos  (pur)  has  been  so  long  in  use, 
and  is  far  more  consonant  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  source  of  derivation,  we  should 
much  rather  have  seen  photogen , 
in  imitation  of  hydrogen,  and  nitro¬ 
gen  than  lumic. 

In  the  class  of  natural  history,  we 
have  had  not  much  more  offered  to 
us  than  in  that  of  mechanical  or  me¬ 
dical  chemistry ;  yet  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  first  volume  of  a 
work  by  Dr.  Turton,  entitled,  “  Bri¬ 
tish  Fauna,”  that  gives  ample  proof 
of  very  great  general  merit.  With 
the  name  of  this  gentleman  indeed, 
we  have  long  been  familiar,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  Medical  Glossary, 
as  of  his  very  valuable  and  volumi¬ 
nous  “  General  System  of  Nature,” 
in  seven  volumes,  octavo,  arranged 
upon  the  Linnean  system.  The 
work  we  have  now  to  announce  is 
designed  to  contain  a  compendium 
of  the  zoology  of  the  British  islands, 
upon  a  similar  arrangement  5  and 
as  the  volume  before  us  comprises 
the  classes  of  animals,  birds,  amphi- 
bials,  fishes,  and  worms,  it  leaves  us 


out  insects  and  plants  alone  to  ren¬ 
der  the  undertaking  complete ;  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  which  we  have  some 
reason  to  expect  from  the  preface, 
our  national  minerals  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  design  5  in 
which  case,  we  shall  have  more  rea¬ 
son  than  even  at  present,  to  object 
to  the  title  of  Fauna,.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cordially  wish  success  to 
the  undertaking,  we  cannot  but 
wish,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had 
been  presented  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
less  contemptible  style,  paper,  and 
general  appearance.  We  are  not 
friends  to  costly  editions,  but  the 
subject  itself  is  degraded  by  the 
very  humiliating  manner  in  which, 
in  its  present  form,  it  is  offered  to 
the  public. 

We  are  led  forwards  insensibly  to 
horticulture  and  rural  economy. 
Upon  the  former  branch,  we  have 
received  several  publications  not 
destitute  of  merit,  and  one  or  two  ot 
more  than  ordinary  desert.  Fore¬ 
most  in  the  list,  we  are  compelled  to 
place  Mr.  Macdonald’s  “Dictionary 
of  Practical  Gardening.  2  vols.  4to.” 
This  work,  first  published  in  num¬ 
bers,  is  now  completed,  and  offers, 
in  a  mixt  copy  of  the  plans  of  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Abercrombie,  being  less  dif¬ 
fuse  than  that  of  the  former,  and  less 
involved  than  that  of  the  latter,  a 
very  able  and  excellent  book  of  prac¬ 
tice,  well  calculated  to  direct  the 
inexperienced  in  forming,  planting, 
and  managing,  not  merely  kitchen 
and  fruit  gardens,  but  pleasure 
grounds  and  other  horticultural 
compartments.  The  Linnean  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  plant  described  is 
first  given,  together  with  its  relative 
order  and  genus:  its  connexion  with 
other  species  is  then  noticed  j  as 
also  its  varieties,  where  varieties  are 
found  to  exist.  The  most  approv¬ 
ed  methods  of  cultivation  succeed, 
andjtre  generally  detailed  at  som$ 
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length  ;  and  the  account  closes  with 
a  brief  statement  of  the  use  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  plant.  The  work  is 
ornamented  by  a  profusion  of  plates 
for  the  most  part  well-executed ;  and 
in  the  more  superb  edition,  well  and 
accurately  coloured. 

As  a  smaller  publication  upon  the 
same  subject,  we  can  safely  recom¬ 
mend  Mr.  MThail’s  <<r  Gardener’s 
Remembrancer/ ’  introduced  to  us 
in  the  calendar-form,  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  is  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary. 
The  calendar,  however,  is  prefaced 
by  an  introductory  disquisition  upon 
various  subjects  of  horticulture  in 
general  j  in  the  course  of  which, 
we  perceive  a  disposition  somewhat 
too  'pugnacious ,  as  in  reality  we  do 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
book;  which,  upon  the  most  trifling 
occasions,  is  stimulating  our  author 
to  find  fault  with  the  plans  and  re¬ 
commendations  of  horticulturists  of 
the  first  merit  and  reputation.  Had 
Mr.  M‘Phail  made  less  free  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  Anderson,  his  book 
would  not  have  lost  in  value,  and 
would  have  gained  something  in  ge¬ 
neral  urbanity.  His  strictures  are 
at  times  worth  attending  to,  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  spirit  with 
which  they  are  urged;  and  have 
often  had  occasion  to  lament,  that 
they  should  have  been  advanced 
upon  subjects  of  so  trifling  a  nature. 

We  have  a  similar  censure  to  ex¬ 
ercise  on  “  The  Forest  Pruner,  by 
William  Pontey,  8vo.,:>  This  writer, 
like  the  last,  seems  to  think  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  effective  ad¬ 
vance  till  he  has  lopped  and  topped 
every  preceding  author  in  a  most 
discourteous  and  indeed  unmerciful 
manner.  Hence  his  pruning-kmfe 
makes  a  dreadful  introductory  havoc 
among  the  ranks  that  have  hitherto 
been  so  well  filled  up  by  the  names 
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and  Nicol.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
very  extensive  way  in  which  Mr. 
Pontey  proposes  to  prune  timber 
trees,  beginning  at  an  early  age, 

“  when  a  knife  alone  will  perform 
the  operation and  steadily  perse-? 
vering  in  the  same  rough  treatment 
every  second  or  third  year,  till  the 
stem  is  cleared  to  the  desired  height, 
might  give  us  straighter  timber  and 
of  larger  diameter,  as  well  as  much 
freer  from  knots ;  but  we  doubt 
much,  whether  it  would  also  give 
us,  which  he  also  positively  and  ex 
cathedi  k  asserts,  sounder  or  stronger 
timber,  or  additional  space  for  the 
growth  of  new  wood,  since  the  roots 
would  still  require  the  same  area  un¬ 
der  ground,  whatever  fantastic  form 
the  trunk  may  be  compelled  to  as¬ 
sume  above  ground.  Knots,  we  also 
beg  leave  to  observe,  instead  of  being 
constantly  and  of  necessity  a  useless 
projection  and  deformity,  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Many  spe¬ 
cies  of  trees  are  valuable  alone  in 
consequence  of  such  projections, 
and  their  value  is  estimated  by  their 
multiplicity  of  knots ;  while  the 
branches  thus  issuing  in  every  angle, 
in  the  opinion  of  sylcestrians  of  less 
taste  than  Mr.  Pontey,  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  a 

O 

forest,  in  fine,  while  we  readily 
allow  to  the  present  work  a  few 
ideas  of  no  small  practical  value,  we 
cannot  but  affirm  ' it  to  be  equally 
deficient  in  ideas  of  picturesque 
beauty,  and  vegetable  physiology.  _ 
The  department  of  rural  economy 
has  furnished  us  with  several  inte¬ 
resting  publications.  Of  these,  the 
chief  are,  Mr.  Arthur  Young’s 
c  General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Essex,’  and  Mr.  Rudge’s  ‘  Gene¬ 
ral  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester  /’  both  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  internal  improve¬ 
ment.  The  former  labour  has  fallen 
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into  Mr.  Young’s  hands  somewhat 
against  his  desire.  It  was  at  first  en¬ 
trusted  to  two  gentlemen,,  whose 
report,  in  consequence  as  we  sup¬ 
pose  of  defective  arrangement,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  How- 
lett  for  correction,  who,  having  at 
the  same  time  added  much  new 
matter  of  his  own,  so  as  to  sw^ell  the 
report  to  a  more  than  usual  bulk, 
the  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  declined  to  print  it,  and 
directed  a  new  report  under  the  sm 
peffntendance  of  their  indefatigable 
secretary ;  and,  whether  it  has  been 
from  the  peculiar  stimulus  hereby 
created,  or  from  any  other  cause 
still  more  recondite,  we  know  not ; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stat¬ 
ing,  that  the  general  view  before  us 
is  drawn  up  in  Mr.  Young’s  very 
best  manner,  and  is  a  very  able  and 
valuable  agricultural  survey,  As 
Visual  he  gives  the  opinions  of  the 
practical  farmers  on  the  different 
districts  he  visited,  rather  than  his 
own  :  and  as  it  was  fairly  to  be  ex?, 
pected,  he  seems  to  have  associated 
with  a  very  long  succession  of  highly 
intelligent  and  skilful  agriculturists. 

In  Mr.  Rudge’s  ‘  General  View,’ 
the  descriptions  are  at  once  neat, 
clear,  and  correct.  Upon  the  cho- 
rographyof  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
more  common  tenures  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  estates,  as  well  as  the  more 
common  extent  of  the  different 
farms,  he  enters  into  a  pretty  full 
detail  5  but  he  has  somewhat  too 
hastily  passed  over  the  important 
subject  of  the  nature  of  the  leases 
usually  granted.  Among  the  im¬ 
plements  of  husbandry  that  are 
either  more  freely  employed  here 
than  in  other  districts,  or  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  employed  in  a  state  of 
greater  perfection,  he  particularly 
notices  the  mole  plough  as  of  impor¬ 
tant  advantage  in  draining  5  and  the 
wooden  thistle  drawer,  a  most  use¬ 


ful  weeding  forceps,  of  which  Mr, 
Rudge  has  given  a  figure.  The 
chapter  on  gardens  and  orchards  is 
peculiarly  interesting  ;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  warmly  recommends,  on  the 
score  of  profit,  and  from  tables  cor¬ 
rectly  drawn  up  for  the  occasion, 
the  cultivation  of  orchards  and  the 
growth  of  apples  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Woods  and  wastes,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  draining,  paring  and  burn¬ 
ing,  manuring,  weeding  and  water¬ 
ing,  the  subjects  of  live  stock  and 
dairies,  all  successively  pass  in  re^ 
view  before  him :  and  upon  the 
whole,  there  appears  to  be  a  richness 
in  the  collection  of  facts,  and  a  cor¬ 
rectness  in  the  report  of  them,  far 
beyond  what  we  have  generally  met 
with  in  similar  works,  and  which 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  useful 
and  profitable  to  the  scientific  culti¬ 
vator. 

We  have  no  work  on  the  subject 
of  mineralogy  brought  forwards  in 
the  period  to  which  we  are  restrict¬ 
ed,  of  sufficient  merit  to  detain  us 
by  a  detailed  account  :  and  shall 
hence  pass  011  to  other  branches 
of  physics. 

Under  this  division,  we  must  first 
notice  the  “  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  R.  J.  Hairy,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mineralogy  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  (Paris)  Hkc.  fcc. 
by  Olinthus  Gregory,  A.M.  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool¬ 
wich,  with  Notes  by  the  Trans¬ 
lator.”  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  production,  admirably  trans¬ 
lated.  To  our  own  country,  M. 
Hairy  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
known  by  his  researches  into  the 

nature  and  laws  of  crystallization  : 

*  ■ 

and  iri  these  researches,  has  deserv¬ 
edly  ranked  high  for  the  perspicuity 
of  his  theory.  In  the  Traite  lie  Phy¬ 
sique,  the  work  now  before  us,  his 
object,  as  the  translator  remarks,  was 

not 
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not  to  produce  a  compilation  of  ear¬ 
lier  performances,  a  collection  of 
insulated  dissertations — it  was  rather 
to  give  a  cast  of  unity  to  this  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge,  to 
present  natural  philosophy,  though 
in  an  abridged,  yet  in  a  complete 
form  ;  to  free  it  from  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  superfluities  with  which  it 
has  been  overcharged,  and  to  de- 
velope  scarcely  any  but  theories  now 
solidly  established,  though  perhaps 
previously  contested,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  place  physics  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  it  ought  to  occupy,  by  assign¬ 
ing  their  due  portions  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  recent  branches  of  magne¬ 
tism,  electricity,  galvanism,  crystal¬ 
lography,  &c.  and  by  enlarging  those 
boundaries  which  some  modern  au¬ 
thors  seem  to  have  established  upon 
too  narrow  a  space.  The  original 
work  constitutes  part  of  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  French  National 
Lyceum,  in  conjunction  with  Biot’s 
Astronomy,  and  Francoeur’s  Mecha¬ 
nics.  The  translator  was  meditat¬ 
ing  a  work  upon  this  very  plan, 
when  the  present  volumes  fell  into 
his  hands  5  but  his  plan  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  more  comprehensive  :  with 
respect  to  the  part  of  it,  however, 
here  treated  of,  he  observes  with  a 
modesty  which  the  world  well  knows 
how  to  appreciate, <c  that  it  has  been 
executed  by  M.  Hauy  in  a  manner 
so  far  superior  to  any  thing  he  could 
himself  have  accomplished,  that 
he  is  persuaded  he  shall  be  ren¬ 
dering  the  public  a  more  essential 
benefit,  by  laying  before  them  the 
present  treatise,  than  by  offering  any 
original  performance  of  his  own, 
embracing  the  same  subjects.’’  The 
work  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 
These  properties  are  distributed  into 
two  classes  :  in  fne  first  of  which 
are  placed  “  those  which  attach  to 
foodies  considered  simply  as  assem. 
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blages  of  material  particles,”  as  ex¬ 
tension,  impenetrability,  and  divisi¬ 
bility.  In  the  second  class  are  in¬ 
cluded,  “  those  properties  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  certain  forces  that  so¬ 
licit  or  impel  bodies,”  of  which  six 
are  enumerated  as  follow;  mobility, 
hardness,  elasticity  and  ductility, 
gravity,  crystallization,  and  heat. 
Under  these  heads  we  meet  with 
much  perspicuous  and  accurate  de¬ 
scription,  valuable  information  and 
acute  reasoning,  with  occasional  ex¬ 
cursions  into  dependant  or  collateral 
topics.  In  treating  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  which  our  author  defines  the 
regular  arrangement  of  the  molecu- 
lae  (molecules)  of  certain  bodies 
under  geometrical  forms,”  M.  Haivy 
developes  the  principles  of  his  own 
theory,  which  is  peculiarly  excellent 
for  the  precision  of  its  language, 
and  for  the  number  and  accuracy  of 
the  observations  on  which  it  is 
founded.  The  subject  of  heat,  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  tendency  to  equilibri¬ 
um,  and  in  the  effects  it  produces 
upon  bodies,  is  investigated  with 
ability;  and  we  meet  with  several 
admirable  descriptions  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  thermometers  to  mea¬ 
sure  its  intensity,  as  well  as  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  calorimeter,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  specific  quantity.  Upon  the 
subject  of  combustion,  M.  Haiiy 
appears  to  have  embraced  the  whole 
of  the  Lavoisierian  system  in  its  ut¬ 
most  latitude  :  he  regards  caloric  as 
a  real  substance,  instead  of  as  the 
effect  of  ail  intestine  motion  ;  or 
rather  adopts  the  language  flowing 
from  this  system,  contemplating  it 
ff  solely  as  an  hypothesis  more  pro¬ 
per  to  assist  the  conception  of  phac- 
nomena,  and  more  commodious  in 
expression.’’  Upon  the  wjiole,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that, 
the  work  before  us  exhibits  more 
originality  and  vigour  of  intellect, 
than  any  other  elementary  treatise 

on 
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on  natural  philosophy,  which  has 
for  many  years  passed  through  our 
hands.  Ihe  translator  has  executed 
his  task  with  fidelity  and  skill,  and 
we  feel  much  indebted  to  him  for 
adding  to  our  vernacular  literature 
so  valuable  a  production. 

“  Practical  Electricity  and  Galva¬ 
nism  containing  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  calculated  for  the  use  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that,  branch  of  science. 
By  John  Cuthbertson,  8vo.  10s.  6d.” 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  that 
has  better  answered  to  its  title  than 
the  present.  The  author  has  been 
long  known  by  his  professional  abi¬ 
lity  as  an  instrument-maker  3  and 
on  the  continent,  where  he  resided 
many  years,  his  talents  as  a  writer 
obtained  for  him  a  fellowship  in  the 
Philosophical  Societies  of  Holland, 
and  Utrecht.  At  Amsterdam,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1 769  and  1793,  he 
published  three  volumes  on  the 
Science  of  Electricity,  wrhicb  were 
so  well  received  as  to  be  translated 
into  German  3  in  which  language 
they  were  afterwards  republished  at 
St.  Petersburg.  From  these  vo¬ 
lumes  the  author  has  selected  many 
valuable  experiments  upon  electri¬ 
city,  and  in  conjunction  with  various 
others  not  hitherto  published,  has 
given  them  in  the  present  work,  as 
a  useful  introduction  to  that  part  of 
it  which  treats  of  the  science  of  gal¬ 
vanism. 

“  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Na¬ 
tural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical 
Arts.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  &c. 
2  vols.  4to.”  These  volumes  con¬ 
sist  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  two 
successive  years,  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  to  a  respectable  but  mixed 
audience,  comprehending  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  :  in  the 
course  of  which.  Dr.  Young  found 
it  requisite  to  desert  the  beaten 


path  3  and,  instead  of  offering  a 
mere  compilation  from  elementary 
works  already  in  existence,  to  digest 
into  one  system,  from  original  writ¬ 
ers,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
principles  of  the  mechanical  sci¬ 
ences,  and  that  can  tend  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  those  arts  which  are 
subservient  to  the  conveniences  of 
life.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design, 
the  author  divides  his  first  volume 
into  sixty  lectures,  of  which  twenty 
are  devoted  to  mechanics,  twenty  to 
hydrodynamics,  and  twenty  to  phy¬ 
sics.  The  lectures  on  mechanics 
treat  of  motion  in  general  3  of  acce¬ 
lerating  and  deflective ‘forces  3  of 
confined  motion,  and  the  motions  of 
simple  masses,  which  include  pres¬ 
sure,  equilibrium,  and  collision  ;  of 
the  motions  of  connected  bodies  3 
of  statics  5  of  passive  strength  and 
friction  3  of  the  union  of  flexible 
fibres 3  of  time-keepers  3  of  raising 
and  removing  weights  3  and  of  the 
modes  of  changing  the  forms  of 
bodies.  Besides  these  distinct  to¬ 
pics,  we  have,  under  the  same  ge¬ 
neral  division  of  the  work,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  methods  of  drawing, 
writing,  measuring,  modelling,  en¬ 
graving  and  printing  3  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  per¬ 
spective  3  the  general  principles  of 
architecture  and  carpentry,  and  a 
brief  history  of  mechanics.  From 
mechanical  principles  and  dead 
weights,  our  author  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  animal  actions  and 
the  application  of  animal  force  :  the 
former  of  which,  depend  upon  the 
contractions  and  relaxations  of  the 
muscles  3  and  the  latter,  on  the  num 
ber  or  peculiar  combination  of  their 
fibres.  He  then  passes  forwards  to 
a  comparison  of  the  different  kinds 
of  moving  powers,  of  which  we 
can  obtain  possession.  Taking,  as  a 
sort  of  standard,  the  daily  work  of  a 
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labouring  man,,  of  middle  age  and 
sound  health,  who  can  raise  a  weight 
of  ten  pounds  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  in  a  second,  and  can  continue 
this  labour  for  ten  hours  a  day  ; 
this  power  is  contrasted  with  the 
force  of  horses,  of  steam-engines, 
and  gun-powder.  To  these  sub¬ 
jects  succeed  the  lectures  on  passive 
strength  and  friction,  on  architec¬ 
ture  and  carpentry,  the  whole  of 
which  is  highly  interesting.  These 
are  followed  by  enquiries  into  the 
modifications  of  forces  and  of  mo¬ 
tions,  through  the  medium  of  rods, 
ioints,  cranks,  wheelwork,  ropes, 
and  other  flexible  substances,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  regulation  and  equali¬ 
zation  of  motion,  by  means  of  clocks 
and  watches.  The  nineteenth  lec¬ 
ture  is  devoted  to  ct  the  modes  of 
changing  the  forms  of  bodies”  by 
compression,  as  in  presses,  sugar- 
mills,  and  oil-mills  ;  by  extension , 
as  in  wire-drawing,  glass-blowing, 
gold-beating;  by  penetration ,  as  in 
pile-driving  engines ;  by  division, 
in  which  cutting  instruments  are 
employed;  by  agitation,  as  in 
threshing  machines ;  or  by  demoli¬ 
tion,  as  in  burning,  blasting,  &c. 
or  by  a' combination  of  two  or  more 
of  these  simple  operations  ;  of  which 
the  process  of  boring,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  affords  us  an  example,  which 
is  an  union  of  the  two  operations 
of  penetration  and  division.  In 
this,  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
voluminous  work  before  us,  the  au- 
has  evinced  very  great  ability  and 
very  extensive  knowledge  ;  together 
with  much  perspicuity  in  the  deve- 
lopement,  and  an  admirable  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas. 
A  succinct  and  luminous  history  of 
mechanics  fills  up  the  twentieth 
lecture,  and  closes  the  first  part. 
The  second,  under  the  title  of  hy¬ 
drodynamics,  includes  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  optics,  and 
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acoustics,  or,  as  Dr.  Young,  with  an 
affectation  of  singularity  that  we  are 
surprised  at,  chooses  to  call  them, 
acustics.  The  third  part  is  entitled 
physics.  Contrary  to  all  the  common 
arrangements;  this  part  commences 
with  astronomy,  and  then  proceeds 
to  a  consideration  of  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  the  nature 
of  heat,  which  is  examined  in  a 
very  masterly  manner,  and  the 
sciences  of  electricity,  galvanism, 
and  magnetism.  We  cannot  enter 
into  our  author’s  reasons  for  this 
deviation  :  to  us  they  are  not  al¬ 
together  satisfactory.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  volume,  we  meet  with 
a  short  and  comprehensive  account 
of  natural  history,  and  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Linnean  system. 
The  second  volume,  the  contents  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  hurry- 
over,  commences  with  the  mathe¬ 
matical  elements  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  separated  under  the  distinct 
heads  of  pure  mathematics,  mecha¬ 
nics,  and  hydrodynamics.  To  the 
elements  succeed  “a.  systematic  ca¬ 
talogue  of  works  relating  to  natural 
philosophy  and  the  mechanical  arts, 
with  references  to  particular  passa¬ 
ges  and  occasional  abstracts  of  re¬ 
marks.”  The  whole  work  closes 
with  various  miscellaneous  papers 
formerly  published  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions ;  or  in  some  of 
our  most  respectable  periodical  pub¬ 
lications.  We  shall  now  only  add, 
that  the  space  we  have  devoted  to 
these  lectures  is  a  full  proof  of  the 
very  high  opinion  we  entertain  of 
them. 

Observations  on  the  Hypotheses, 
which  have  been  assumed  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  cause  of  gravitation 
from  mechanical  principles;  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Vince,  Plumian  Professor,” 
&c.  These  observations  might  have 
been  introduced  into  the  first  chap¬ 
ter;  for  the  gran4  object  of  them  is 
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to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  supreme 
and  intelligent  power  c  at  this  time/ 
as  the  professor  very  justly  observes, 
*  when  many  of  the  most  able  phi¬ 
losophers  upon  the  continent  have 
been  endeavouring  to  account  for  all 
the  operations  of  nature  upon  mere¬ 
ly  mechanical  principles,  with  a  view 
to  exclude  the  Deity  from  any  con¬ 
cern  in  the  government  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  thereby  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  introduction  of  atheism.’ 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  idea,  the  au¬ 
thor  undertakes  to  show,  that  none  of 
the  hypotheses  hitherto  assumed  to 
account  for  the  cause  of  gravitation 
are  satisfactory  upon  the  score  of 
mechanical  principles  alone  :  and  his 
general  inference  is,  that  *  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  are  no 
where  so  conspicuous  as  in  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
"  We  see,”  continues  he,  nothing 
in  the  heavens  which  argues  imper¬ 
fection  ;  but  imperfection  is  always 
found  in  the  operation  of  mechanical 
causes.  Now  it  seems  reasonable 
to  admit  a  divine  agency  at  this 
point,  when  all  other  means  appear 
inadequate  to  produce  the  effect. 
And  as  mechanical  operations,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  they  have 
been  considered,  do  not  appear  suf¬ 
ficient  to  account  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  system  (to  say  nothing  of 
its  formation)  we  ought  to  conclude 
that  the  Deity,  in  his  government, 
does  not  act  by  such  instruments, 
but  that  the  whole  is  conducted  by 
his  more  immediate  agency,  without 
the  intervention  of  material  causes.” 

“  A  Treatise  on  plain  and  spheri¬ 
cal  Trigonometry,  with  their  most 
useful  practical  applications ;  by 
John  Bonnycastle.”  This,  like  most 
of  Mr.  B.’s  preceding  publications 
upon  the  same  science,  is  a  useful 
and  popular  work,  well  calculated 
to  initiate  youth  into  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  mathe¬ 


matics  ;  it  pre-supposes,  however, 
some  acquaintance  with  algebra  and 
geometry. 

Mathematical  science,  in  its  more 
immediate  application  to  mechanics, 
has  supplied  us  with  two  admirable 
productions.  The  one  is  from  Mr. 
Olinthus  Gregory,  whose  talents 
and  diligence  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  commend  j  the  other 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor 
Robison  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Gregory’s  work,  which  he 
entitles,  **  A  Treatise  of  Mechanics, 
theoretical,  practical  and  descrip¬ 
tive,”  is  comprised  in  two  volumes, 
octavo.  His  theoretical  division, 
which  occupies  the  first  volume,  is 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  statics, 
dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodyna¬ 
mics  and  pneumatics.  From  the 
minuteness  of  the  type,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  margin,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  valuable 
matter  is  crowded  into  a  small  com¬ 
pass.  In  the  second  volume,  which 
offers  us  the  practical  and  descrip¬ 
tive  parts,  we  meet  with  designs  and 
explanations  of  more  than  a  hundred 
articles  of  machinery,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  preceded  by  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  essay  on  the  nature  and  con¬ 
struction  of  machinery,  on  friction, 
the  stiffness  of  cords,  the  expansive 
force  of  steam,  and  various  other 
subjects  with  which  practical  me¬ 
chanics  are  closely  connected.  We 
cannot  but  approve  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  theory  is  kept 
distinct  from,  and  unencumbered 
with  the  descriptions  of  machinery. 
We  have  been  highly  pleased  with 
this  work,  though  we  think  the  style 
too  frequently  betrays  marks  of  ne¬ 
gligence  and  obscurity.  Yet,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  these  occasional  instances, 
there  is  a  considerable  display  of 
taste  and  precision.  By  the  simpli¬ 
city,  clearness,  and  originality  of  his 
proofs  and  investigations,  the  reader 
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will  at  once  enter  into  the  full  con¬ 
ception  of  the  author’s  ideas :  his 
mode  of  investigating  and  demon¬ 
strating  his  propositions  is  frequently 
new,  and,  in  general,  highly  perspi¬ 
cuous  'j  and  he  appears  always  more 
anxious  to  convey  real  information, 
than  to  flourish  with  an  idle  parade 
of  mere  scientific  acquirements. 

The  “  Elements  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy  5”  by  the  late  Professor 
Robison,  constitute  at  present  an 
unfinished  work,  in  consequence  of 
his  unexpected  decease.  Yet,  we 
trust,  the  plan  will  be  persevered  in 
by  his  representatives,  from  the  pa¬ 
pers,  which,  we  understand,  he  has 
left  fully  arranged  for  this  purpose. 
The  work  before  us,  in  its  present  ap¬ 
pearance,  extends  only  to  one  bulky 
octavo  volume,  and  includes  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  part  of  the  author’s  pub¬ 
lic  lectures.  The  method,  perspi¬ 
cuity,  elegance,  and  acuteness, 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  this 
volume,  give  proofs  of  a  mind  highly 
cultivated,  and  long  accustomed  to 
habits  of  close  and  arduous  thinking. 
The  general  subject  of  the  lectures 
is  a  physico-mathematical  history  of 
the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the 
universe:  the  whole  of  which  the 
author  contends  to  be  effected  by 
gravity,  cohesion,  magnetism,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  the  affections  of  light  5 
in  which  successive  order  he  conse¬ 
quently  arranges  the  powers  of  natu¬ 
ral  substances,  as  that  which  best 
distinguishes  their  generality  or  ex¬ 
tent.  In  the  course  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  like  Professor  Vince,  he  ap¬ 
pears  uniformly  anxious  to  oppose 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  insinuations 
of  M.  La  Place,  and  other  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  French  school ;  and  not 
only  to  refer  every  result  to  one 
primary  and  intelligent  cause,  but 
to  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of 
pre-supposing  the  existence  of  such  a 
cause  as  the  basis  of  all  solid  and  le¬ 
gitimate  reasoning. 
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W e  have  had  less  offered  to  us  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  upon 
the  f  ubject  of  naval  and  military 
tactics,  than  for  many  years  antece¬ 
dently.  We  cannot,  however,  re¬ 
fuse  to  notice,  as  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  the  Detailed  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  by  the 
Austrian  Major-General  Stutter- 
heim :  translated  from  the  French  by 
Major  Pine  Coffin,”  See.  8vo.  This 
account  is  drawn  up  with  candour, 
and  great  precision  :  it  enters  accu¬ 
rately  and  minutely  into  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  attack,  the 
general  operations,  and  unfortunate 
result :  and  presents  us  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  of  one  of  the  most 
decisive  battles,  and  most  important 
in  its  consequences,  of  any  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history.  It  evinces, 
in  the  most  striking  colours,  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  new  mode 
of  military  tactics,  and  of  giving  a 
proper  stimulus,  as  well  as  educa* 
tion,  to  those  who  are  destined  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  their  country.  From  this 
deficiency,  not  only  was  the  battle 
before  us  lost,  but  the  more  recent 
battle  of  Auerstadt;  the  continent 
of  Europe  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  an  influx  of  forces  from  one 
common  point,  directed  by  one 
common  power  :  its  entire  face 
changed,  and  its  whole  system  of 
relations  subverted.  Hence  alone 
have  new  dynasties  been  created,  and 
kingdoms  and  empires,  once  great 
and  mighty,  have  sunk  before  the 
revolutionary  schemes  of  a  crafty  and 
imperious  usurper,  who  has  been  as 
much  indebted  for  his  stupendous 
success  to  the  general  disunion,  self- 
interest,  and  political  ignorance  of 
the  powers  who  progressively  con¬ 
federated  against  him,  as  to  his  own 
consummate  talents  and  indefati¬ 
gable  perseverance.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  give  even  an  abridged  state¬ 
ment  of  this  memorable  battle;  but 
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the  general  causes  to  which  the  very- 
able  author  ascribes  the  total  defeat 
of  the  allies,  we  shall  offer  in  the 
following  extract,  confident  that  it 
cannot  be  perused  without  a  deep 
and  extensive  interest.  “  It  will 
not,”1  says  he,  f<  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  experienced  sol¬ 
dier  that  it  is  principally  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  causes  that  the  loss  of  this 
battle  is  to  be  attributed.  To  the  want 
of  correctness  in  the  information 
possessed  by  the  allies  as  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  army ;  to  the  bad  plan  of  at¬ 
tack,  supposing  the  enemy  to  have 
been  entrenched  in  a  position  which 
he  did  not  occupy;  to  the  move¬ 
ments  executed  the  day  before  the 
attack  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  ;  to  the  great  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  columns  when  they  quit¬ 
ted  the  heights  of  Pratzen  ;  and  to 
their  want  of  communication  with 
each  other.  To  these  causes  may  be 
attributed  the  first  misfortunes  of  the 
Austro-Russian  army.  But  in  spite 
of  these  capital  errors,  it  would  still 
have  been  possible  to  restore  the 
fortune  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  if  the  second  and  third  columns 
had  thought  less  of  the  primary  dis¬ 
position,  and  attended  more  to  the 
enemy  5  who,  by  the  boldness  of 
his  manoeuvre,  completely  over¬ 


threw  the  basis  on  which  the  plan  of 
attack  was  founded  ;  or,  if  the  first 
column  (which  possessed  the  means 
of  doing  so)  instead  of  retiring  by 
Aujest,  as  before  mentioned,  had 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  twro 
former ;  and,  together  with  them 
(or  at  least  with  what  remained  of 
them) ,  had  moved  upon  the  heights, 
of  which  the  French  had  as  yet  but 
a  precarious  possession,  so  long  as 
the  left  of  the  allies  was  unbroken, 
and  their  extreme  right,  which  made 
only  feeble  demonstrations,  continu¬ 
ed  at  Posorsitz.  The  carnage  made 
on  the  2d  of  December  was  very 
great.  The  Russians  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  fought  with  intrepidity, 
and  the  guards  and  hulans  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  for  their  cou¬ 
rage.  The  French  infantry  manoeu- 
vered”  with  coolness  and  precision, 
fought  with  courage,  and  executed 
its  bold  movements  with  admirable 
concert.  After  having  made  some 
efforts  without  effect,  the  Russian 
battalions  began  to  waver*  confu¬ 
sion  and  finally  complete  defeat  were 
the  consequences  of  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  second  and  third  co¬ 
lumns.”  We  have  only  to  add,  that 
Major  Coffin  has  executed  the  part 
of  a  translator  with  spirit  and  per¬ 
spicuity,  and  apparently  with  great 
closeness  and  fidelity. 


CHAPTER  III. 
MORAL  and  POLITICAL. 


Containing  History,  Voyages ,  Travels,  Politics,  Law,  and  Ethics. 


TTROM  the  indefatigable  and,  for 
the  most  part,  elegant  pen  of 
Dr.  Gillies  we  have  received  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  World,  from  the  Reign 
of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus/’ 


in  two  volumes  4to.  to  which,  on 
various  accounts,  our  first  attention 
is  due  in  the  present  chapter.  This 
history  embraces,  as  to  its  scope, 
‘  ‘  the  latter  ages  of  European  Greece, 
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and  the  history  of  the  Greek  king¬ 
doms  in  Asia  and  Africa,  from  their 
Foundation  to  their  Destruction-,” 
and  is  introduced  by  <e  a  preliminary 
survey  of  Alexander’s  conquests,  and 
an  estimate  of  his  plans  for  their  con¬ 
solidation  and  improvement.”  To 
those  who  are  incapable  of  perusing; 
for  themselves  the  original  sources 
from  which  this  history  of  the 
world”  is  derived,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  as  well  as  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  work.  The  range  of  time 
to  which  it  extends  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  incidents  of  the  highest  poli¬ 
tical  importance,  and  comprehends 
an  epoch  of  about  three  centuries; 
and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  regard¬ 
ed,  as,  in  truth,  the  author  seems  to 
wish  it  to  be,  as  a  continuation  or 
second  part  of  his  “  History  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece.”  The  principal  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  work  is  the  gradual  trans¬ 
fer  of  dominion  from  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  to  the  Romans  and 
Parthians.  Other  historians  make 
the  Romans  the  most  energetic,  the 
ascendant  and  prevailing  power,  the 
most  prominent  and  leading  figure 
of  the  drama.  The  royal  historio¬ 
grapher  of  Scotland,  however,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  shew,  not  how  the  Ro¬ 
mans  rose,  but  how  the  Greeks  fell. 
The  spirit,  the  exertions,  and  the 
forms  of  liberty  had  departed  from 
Greece  on  the  Macedonian  con¬ 
quest.  These  revived,  however,  and 
preserved  some  shadow  of  existence 
during  the  whole  period  ot  the 
-Achaean  league 5  but  after  the  se¬ 
cond  and  the  third  Punic  war,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Co¬ 
rinth,  the  independence,  the  stern 
freedom,  the  manly  exertions  ot  the 
Grecian  states,  the  bold  and  unre¬ 
strained  exercise  of  thought  on  which 
all  that  is  noble  in  art,  or  sublime 
and  valuable  in  science,  depends  for 
support,  was  exchanged  lor  low  in¬ 
sidious  cunning,  to r  servile  adulation. 
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and  all  the  passions  and  the  vices 
ot  slaves  !  In  the  management  of 
this  comprehensive  history,  Dr.  Gil¬ 
lies  appears  to  have  studied  his  sub¬ 
ject  carefully;  he  evinces  a  clear 
survey  of  the  bearings  of  its  different 
parts  upon  each  other;  and  his  tran¬ 
sitions  are  natural,  and  conduct  the 
reader  with  facility  from  one  inci¬ 
dent  to  another.  He  penetrates  into 
the  characters,  the  circumstances  and 
views  of  his  principal  actors;  and  his 
digressions  are  neither  too  frequent, 
too  long,  nor  too  wide  of  his  main 
subject.  The  style  of  our  historian 
is  also  improved  in  no  small  degree, 
by  dropping  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tinsel  and  bombast  by  which 
his  previous  writings  are  distinguish¬ 
ed,  and  by  the  consequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  simplicity,  solidity  and 
ease.  His  chief  defects  are  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  own  abilities  very  nearly- 
bordering  upon  vanity;  and  a  desire 
to  aggrandize  beyond  its  appropriate 
scale  every  thought,  word  and  action 
of  every  man  that  happens  to  be¬ 
come  a  more  than  ordinary  object  of 
his  discussion ;  as  though  the  royal 
historiographer  of  Scotland  conceiv¬ 
ed  that  his  office  would  be  degraded 
by  being  surrounded  by  any  thing 
less  than  the  first  heroes,  the  first 
sages,  and  the  first  philosophers  of 
ancient  times. 

“  The  Reign  of  Charlemagne  con¬ 
sidered  chiefly  with  reference  to  Re- 
1  ip-ion.  Laws,  Literature,  and  Man¬ 
ners:  by  Henry  Card,  A.  M.  8vo/’ 
This  is  a  very  amusing  and,  in  some 
sort,  an  instructive  work ;  and  it 
supplies  a  chasm  in  the  general  lite¬ 
rature  of  our  own  country.  Char¬ 
lemagne  was  rather  a  deep  politician 
than  a  valorous  warrior ;  and  his 
military  history  has  far  less  promi¬ 
nence  than  his  cabinet  intrigues.  If 
not  a  man  of  learning,  he  was  at 
least  a  friend  to  learning,  and  that  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  since  letters  were 
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a  sure  introduction  to  his  favour  and 
patronage.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Card  that  “  in  order  to  excite 
among  the  higher  orders  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  a  favourable  disposition  towards 
the  study  of  letters,  and  thus  to  wean 
them  from  those  pursuits  and  plea¬ 
sures  which  equally  depraved  their 
minds  and  weakened  their  bodies, 
Charlemagne  lavished  with  a  most 
unsparing  hand,  abbeys,  bishopricks, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  up¬ 
on  such  as  stood  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  letters.  He  even  made 
learning  the  way  to  political  distinc¬ 
tions.  His  passion  for  letters  and 
encouragement  of  them  were  indeed 
so  great  and  universally  known,  that 
two  learned  Scotchmen ,  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  obtaining  his  protection, 
cried  out,  as  he  passed  along  the 
highway.  Science  to  be  sold.  This 
lingular  conduct  immediately  arrest¬ 
ed  his  attention :  he  ordered  them  to 
be  presented  to  him,  and  having 
found  that  they  really  could  perform 
what  they  had  professed,  afterwards 
promoted  them  to  posts  of  trust  and 
honour,  suitable  to  their  abilities.” 
Yet  the  Court  of  Charlemagne  was 
not  a  mere  college.  Pomp  and  plea¬ 
sure  intermixed  in  the  motley  train 
that  surrounded  the  imperial  throne, 
or  rather  took  the  lead  of  the  rest. 
Nine  legitimate  queens  administered 
to  his  pleasures,  and  he  had  still  his 
private  amours,  notwithstanding  his 
pretended  veneration  for  the  church, 
and  all  that  was  connected  with  it. 
Our  readers  will  here  perceive  that 
the  interior  of  the  reign  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  monarch  must  contain  a 
flufficient  variety  of  incidents  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  historian,  without  any 
aberration  to  foreign  connections.  It 
is  to  such  interior  department  that  the 
present  work  is  chiefly  devoted  3  and 
the  writer  has  executed  his  task  with 
industry,  accuracy,  and  elegance. 

"  The  ancient  and  modern  Histo¬ 


ry  of  Nice  5  comprehending  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Foundation  of  Mar¬ 
seilles:  by  J.  B.  Davis,  M.  D.  one 
of  the  British  captives  of  Verdun,” 
8vo.  This  is  a  mixt  performance, 
and  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  blend 
the  sobriety  of  history  with  the  glow¬ 
ing  colours  of  picturesque  scenery, 
and  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  hygeine. 
As  a  physician,  and  a  physician  un¬ 
fortunately  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  region  he  describes.  Dr.  Da¬ 
vis  recommends,  in  the  warmest 
terms,  this  district  to  the  attention 
of  the  valetudinarian,  and  especially 
if  his  disease  be  of  a  pulmonary  cha¬ 
racter.  Pisa,Genoa,Hyeres,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Montpellier,  have  all  had  their 
advocates  in  turn,  yet  even  in  respect 
to  the  best  of  them  our  author  tells 
us,  that  as  far  as  regards  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  climate  with  Montpellier  and 
Nice,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
latter  has  an  infinite  superiority.”  In 
picturesque  painting  we  can  more 
readily  admit  such  hyperboles  of  as¬ 
sertion,  because  we  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with  them  j  and  in 
this  kind  of  writing  our  author  seems 
rather  to  excel  than  when  seated  in 
the  chair  of  Esculapius.  With  the 
historical  part  of  the  work,  however, 
which  comprises  about  half  of  it,  he 
has  evidently  taken  no  small  pains, 
and  drawn  from  good  authorities: 
and  the  antiquity  of  Nice  as  a  Pho- 
caean  settlement,  and  whose  fortunes 
were  so  long  and  so  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  those  of  Marseilles,  from 
which  it  ramified — together  with  its 
vast  variety  of  incidents,  prosperous 
and  adverse — its  triumphs,  defeats, 
and  revolutions,  during  its  contests 
with  the  Ligurians,  Romans,  Goths, 
and  modern  French,  from  about  the 
year  340  before  Christ  to  the  present 
sera,  give  to  this  part  of  the  volume 
before  us  an  attraction  and  interest 
which  we  have  deeply  felt,  and  are 
anxious  to  communicate. 
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“  History  of  the  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Belgian  Republic,  until 
the  Revolution  under  Philip  II. :  in¬ 
cluding  a  Detail  of  the  primary 
Causes  of  that  memorable  Event. 
From  the  German  Original  of  Fre¬ 
deric  Schiller:  by  Thomas  Horne.” 
This  is  a  sketch ;  but  it  is  the  sketch 
of  an  able  master;  it  bears  in  most 
of  its  pages  the  impress  of  Schiller, 
or  of  a  writer  of  his  powers.  The 
period  selected  is  the  most  important 
in  the  Dutch  history,  developing  on 
the  one  hand,  the  progressive  goad¬ 
ing  by  which  the  Hollanders  were  at 
length  stimulated  to  throw  otf  the 
yoke  completely;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  progressive  influence 
which  such/  an  ascending  scale  of 
tyranny  produced  upon  the  feelings, 
till  at  length  the  pressure  and  the 
cruelty  became  altogether  intoler¬ 
able.  Under  the  elegant  and  cour¬ 
teous,  but  at  the  same  time  bigotted 
and  imperious  Charles  V.  this  com¬ 
menced.  He,  however,  posses  ed 
talents  of  so  dulcifying  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  a  policy 
so  chastised  and  controlled,  that 
it  was  impossible  the  flame  of  ge¬ 
neral  insubordination  could  burst 
forth  under  his  reign.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Spanish  dynasty,  his 
son  and  successor,  with  all  his  lust 
of  power  and  bigotry  of  religion, 
possessed  not  a  single  particle  ot  his 
conciliatory  talents.  Elence  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  resistance  soon  began  to  blaze 
forth;  death  in  opposition  to  sub¬ 
mission,  was  esteemed  a  glorious 
martyrdom;  and  the  Netherlands, 
by  a  struggle  which  ought  to,  shame 
the  existing  inhabitants  q!  the  same 
territory,  obtained,  as* their  glorious 
result,  political  independence  and 
the  veneration  of  the  world.  Such 
is  the  subject  of  the  volume  before 
us.  In  the  original  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  beheld  a  more  correct 
discrimination  rfpon  the  subject  oi 
1607, 
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religion ,  as  it  is  here  called,  than 
we  And  actually  exhibited;  and  in 
the  translation  a  more  accurate 
knowledge,  we  do  not  say  of  Ger¬ 
man,  but  of  English.  Amidst  the 
peccadilloes  of  the  original  author 
we  arg  told,  “  thus  religion  con¬ 
ducted  despotism  into  the  sanctuary 
of  liberty,  and  urged  it  to  profane 
her  sacred  rites  without  danger  or 
resistance!”  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  incongruous  assemblage  of 
images  ?  Religion  first  becomes  a 
priest  or  priestess  to  the  goddess  of 
Liberty,  at  whose  sanctuary  he  or 
she  duly  officiates;  and  immediately 
afterwards  Religion  is  metamorphos¬ 
ed  into  a  sort  of  renegado  or  blas¬ 
phemer,  and  is  made  to  profane  the 
sacred  rites  that  appertain  to  this 
goddess.  Why  the  term  superstition 
should  not  have  been  adopted,  not 
only  here,  but  in  a  variety  of  similar 
passages,  we  have  too  often  seen  rea¬ 
son  to  conjecture,  and  are  sorry  that 
such  reason  should  have  been  afford¬ 
ed  us.  To  the  translator  we  would 
hint  that  in  the  expression  “  dis¬ 
courses  on  such-like  topics,” — such¬ 
like  is  neither  English  nor  German. 
Yet  we  should  not  have  noticed  it, 
but  that  we  meet  with  instances  of 
such-like  phraseology  occurring  too 
frequently. 

We  hasten  to  the  department  of 
Voyages  and  Travels;  and  shall  open 
it  with  a  notice  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s 

Journey  from  Madras  through  the 
Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and 
Malabar,”  3  vols.  4to.  This  is  a 
work  of  considerable  value  in  many 
points  of  view,  and  would  have  been 
of  more  value  still,  had  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  important  facts  and  obser¬ 
vations  it  contains  been  more  com¬ 
pressed  and  better  arranged;  by 
which  one  of  the  three  volumes  at 
least  might  have  been  curtailed.  In 
reality  the  author  himself  is  not  in¬ 
sensible  of  this:  for  after  observing! 
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in  a  preliminary  page  that,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Wilkins, 
the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  a 
manuscript  copy  had  been  transmit¬ 
ted,  had  resolved  upon  patronising  and 
publishing  it,  and  that  the  printing  was 
actually  commenced  before  his  arriv¬ 
al  in  England,  affording  him  an  agree¬ 
able  surprise  that  his’  journal  had 
experienced  a  reception  so  favour¬ 
able;  he  immediately  adjoins,  “  it 
is  true  I  wished  to  have  abridged  the 

O 

work  before  publication,  and  altered 
it£  arrangement;  but  as  the  printing 
had  commenced  before  my  arrival, 
and  as  my  stay  in  England  was  likely 
to  be  short,  I  could  not  undertake 
such  alterations.”  We  are  highly 
thankful,  however,  for  the  work  in 
its  present  form;  as  it  gives  us  a 
more  detailed  and  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  countries  through  which 
the  author  travelled,  comprising  the 
entire  dominions  of  the  Raja  of  My¬ 
sore,  the  whole  extent  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  acquired  by  the  Company  from 
the  Sultan  in  the  course  of  the  late 
war,  and  such  part  of  Malabar  as 
was  annexed  to  the  Company’s  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  course  of  the  war  un¬ 
der  Marquis  Cornwallis,  than  any 
publication  that  has  preceded  it.  The 

tour  was  undertaken  at  the  irstisra- 
•  .  ^ 
tion  and  under  the  direction  of  Mar¬ 
quis  Wellesley;  in  the  beginning  of 
ISOO;  and  the  object  was  to  obtain 
equally  a  collection  of  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  statistic  facts.  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  instructed,  as  the  first 
and  most  essential  part  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  to  survey  the  agriculture  of  the 
different  districts  in  regard  to  their 
esculent  vegetables,  cattle  and  farms. 
EJe  was  next  to  attend  to.  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  prepara  ion  of  their  cot¬ 
ton,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  and  car¬ 
damoms;  then  to  their  mines,  quar- 
rves,  minerals,  and  mineral  springs; 
to  their  manufactures  and  manufac¬ 
turers;  to  the  climate  and  seasons 


of  Mysore;  and  lastly  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  in 
relation  to  their  food,  clothing,  and 
buildings ;  and  how  far  their  condi¬ 
tion  in  these  respects  may  have  been 
affected  by  the  different  changes  in 
the  government.  The  field  is  al¬ 
most  unlimited,  and  when  we  add 
that  the  important  task  thus  confid¬ 
ed  to  our  industrious  and  indefati¬ 
gable  traveller  was  executed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  distinguished  no¬ 
bleman  who  employed  him ;  and 
that  the  volumes  before  us  give,  in  an 
itinerary  form,  a  general  statement 
of  the  countries  he  visited  in  regard 
to  the  whole  of  the  objects  that  oc¬ 
cupied  his  attention;  we  add  quite 
enough  to  convince  our  readers  of  the 
importance  of  their  contents,  and  to 
induce,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
no  small  part  of  the  British  public  to 
examine  for  themselves.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  pub¬ 
lished  at  Calcutta  a  very  valuable 
account  of  the  “  Husbandry  and  in¬ 
ternal  Commerce  of  Bengal a 
large  vacuity  was  still  left,  and  Dr* 
Buchanan’s  journal  tends  very  con¬ 
siderably  to  fill  it  up. 

“  Travels  through  the  Canadas. 
By  George  Heriot,  Esq.  4to.”  The 
tide  of  empire  has  been  gradually 
rolling  westward  ;  and  the  new 
world  will  probably,  in  the  re¬ 
volution  of  a  very  few  ages,  assume 
the  attributes  of  the  old  ;  the  rude 
but  sublime  scenes,  and  the  savage 
but  manly  race  described  by  Weld, 
Hearne,  and  Liancourt ;  all,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  wear  a  milder 
aspect,  and  to  furnish  materials  of 
high  import  for  the  future  delinea¬ 
tor  of  scenery,  and  the  historian  of 
civilized  men.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  received  and  perused  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  with  great  pleasure  and 
interest.  The  writer  has  a  high 
claim  upon  our  confidence  in  his 
statements,  from  his  having  resided 

many 
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many  years  in  the  country  he  de¬ 
scribes,  and  having  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  becoming  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  manners  of  the  people 
he  reviews  ;  and  his  descriptions 
are  given  with  an  energy  as  well  as 
a  precision,  that  have  never  been 
surpassed  by  antecedent  travellers 
through  the  same  country,  and  not 
often  equalled.  The  plates  are  nu¬ 
merous,  exquisitely  drawn,  and  well 
engraved  and  tinted ;  they  place  the 
objects  before  our  eyes  in  the  clearest 
light,  transport  us,  as  it  were,  to 
other  regions,  and  introduce  us  to 
the  acquaintance  of  nations,  of 
whom  we  have  hitherto  only  read. 
Upon  the  subject  of  Canadian  lan¬ 
guage,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
rude  districts  through  which  our  in¬ 
defatigable  traveller  journeyed,  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  gleaned 
something  more  satisfactory  •  yet 
we  are  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  entangle  all  information  of 
this  kind,  from  the  great  diversity 
of  dialects  into  which  the  common 
language  of  the  country  is  subdivid¬ 
ed.  The  last  chapter,  however, 
affords  a  pretty  full  vocabulary  of 
the  Algonquin  dialect,  whose  use  is 
the  most  extensive  of  any  in  North 
America. 

Some  Account  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  &:c.  By  John  Savage,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  8vo.*  This  account  com¬ 
prehends  chiefly  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
and  the  surrounding  country  :  with 
a  description  of  the  religion  and  go¬ 
vernment,  language,  arts,  manufac¬ 
tures,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives.  It  is  but  a  sketch,  but  the 
sketch  is  well  executed,  and  gives 
sufficient  proofs  of  fidelity.  In 
reality  we  have  ourselves  of  late 
been  much  in  company  with  a 
most  respectable  public  character, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  after  having  passed  four- 
•  teen  years  of  his  life  in  that  distant 


region ;  whose  private  conversa¬ 
tions  not  only  corroborate  the  very 
agreeable  picture  which  Mr.  Savage 
has  here  drawn  of  these  industrious 
and  affectionate  barbarians,  but  suf¬ 
ficiently  vouch  for  the  originality  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  its  being 
the  result  of  actual  observation,  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  author  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
places  he  undertakes  to  describe. 
The  New  Zealanders  are  highly  am¬ 
bitious  of  copying  every  thing  that 
is  English  $  most  of  the  royal  f  amily 
are  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  for  the  purposes  of 
conversatidn ;  and  it  is  hut  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  the  king  himself 
not  only  paid  a  visit  to  the  English, 
governor  at  Sydney  Cove,  but  ac¬ 
tually  resided  with  him  for  many 
months,  to  become  more  deeply  in¬ 
structed  in  the  more  simple  and  use¬ 
ful  handicrafts  of  the  colony. 

“  Observations  upon  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Coast  of  Africa  ;  the  Reli¬ 
gion,  Character,  Customs,  &c.  of  the 
Natives:  with  a  System  upon  which 
they  may  be  civilized,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  attained  of  the  interior  of  this 
extraordinary  ' quarter  of  the  globe  5 
and  upon  the  natural  and  commer¬ 
cial  resources  of  the  country  :  made 
in  the  years  1805  and  180t).  By 
Joseph  Corry.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  a  Letter  to  Lord  Rowick 
on  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
means  of  abolishing  the  Slave- 
Trade.”  The  extent  of  this  title 
leaves  us  little  more  to  do  than  to 
acknowledge,  that  upon  the  whole 
the  author  has  made  good  his  preten¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Corry  looks  with  the  eye 
of  a  political!  and  a  patriot,  and  his 
remarks  may  deserve  the  attention  or 
our  rulers  in  more  happy  and  tran¬ 
quil  times.  We  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  with  bis  observations 
on  the  failure  of  the  late  Sierra 
Leone  project.  “  I  can  bestow,” 
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says  he,  “  no  panegyric  adequate  to 
the  sense  I  entertain  of  that  active 
goodness  which  prompted  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  undertaking  I  have  al¬ 
luded  to  ;  but  with  all  due  defer- 
ence  I  conceive  that  they  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  practical  grounds  upon 
which  the  seeds  of  civilization,  and 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  can  be 
'effectively  displayed  to  the  African.” 
The  observation  is  correct.  Will  it 
be  found  that  the  Company’s  agents 
have  introduced  the  arts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  among  any  tribe  or  nation  in 
Africa  ?  that  they  have  made  any  pro¬ 
gress  in  agriculture,  although  pos¬ 
sessing  a  very  extensive  tract  of 
fertile  lands,  or  that  they  have  con¬ 
verted  them  into  any  of  the  regular 
features  of  cultivation  ?  Have  they, 
explored  or  brought  into  action  any, 
of  the  attainable  and  lucrative 
branches  of  natural  commerce, 
abounding  in  the  region  they  in¬ 
habit,  or  do  they  employ  a  single 
ship  in  a  regular  trade  with  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  ?  Will  it  be  found  that 
they  have  unfolded  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  their  native  purity 
and  simplicity  to  the  unenlighten¬ 
ed  African,  or  converted,  by  their 
preaching  or  example,  any  tribe  or 
nation  among  them  ?  The  spacious 
waste  is  destitute  of  the  appearance 
of  domestic  industry,  or  respectable 
character  j  it  exhibits  only  a  tissue 
of  indolence,  hypocritical  grimace, 
petulent  and  assuming  manners,  and 
all  the  consequences  of  idleness  and 
corrupted  morals.  To  succeed  in 
this  beneficent  undertaking,  and  to 
expunge  the  inveterate  nature  of  the 
African,  his  prejudices  and  inherent 
customs,  progressive  approaches 
upon  his  present  condition  are  in¬ 
dispensably  requisite,  under  the  at¬ 
tractive  influence  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  na¬ 
vigation.  We  are  afraid  that  the 


captivity,  and  probably  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  the  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  Mungo  Park  are  to  be  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  a  deficiency  of  judgment  as 
to  the  real  character  of  the  African 
tribes,  and  the  true  mode  of  manag¬ 
ing  it.  The  system  of  colonization 
offered  in  this  work  is  built  upon  a 
much  wiser  basis,  and  we  subscribe 
very  cordially  to  a  great  part  of  it, 

“  Observations  on  a  Journey 
through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Na¬ 
ples,  and  thence  to  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople  j  comprising  a  De¬ 
scription  of  the  principal  Places  in 
that  Route,  and  Remarks  on  th» 
present  Natural  and  Political  State 
of  those  Countrios.  By  Robert 
Semple,  2  vols.  8vo.”  Mr.  Semple 
is,  we  believe,  by  birth  an  Ameri¬ 
can  :  yet  an  education  in  England 
has  completely  anglrfled  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  route, 
however,  he  chose,  from  political 
motives,  to  assume  his  native  cha¬ 
racter,  and  to  travel  as  an  American. 
He  pays  very  little  attention  to  an¬ 
tiquities  and  the  fine  arts,  probably 
from  possessing  very  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  either  j  but  he  discovers  a 
competent  share  of  observation  and 
reflection,  and  his  manner  of  nar¬ 
rating  adventures,  and  describing 
customs  and  scenery,  affords  a  live¬ 
ly  picture  of  the  realities  that  would 
be  likely  to  strike  the  eye  of  any 
rapid  and  superficial  observer.  The 
present  work  is  hence  rather  calcu¬ 
lated  for  amusement  than  Tor  lite¬ 
rary  or  political  instruction. 

“  The  Present  State  of  Turkey  r 
or  a  Description  of  the  Political, 
Civil,  and  Religious  Constitution, 
Government  and  Law's  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Empire.  By  Thomas  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Esq.  dto.”  There  is,  in  this 
work,  too  much  of  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  desire  to  establish 
the  writer’s  own  faitie  or  authority 
upon  the  ruins  of  almost  every  au- 
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thor  who  has  preceded  him  in  the 
«ame  track.  Bating  this  disingenu¬ 
ous  and  hostile  propensity,  it  is  a 
volume  of  real  merit  and  informa¬ 
tion,  elegantly  written,  and  not  less 
elegantly  printed.  The  observations 
are  often  original,  and  worth  get¬ 
ting  by  heart :  the  political  stric¬ 
tures  evince  a  mature  and  compre¬ 
hensive  judgment  5  and  the  general 
accuracy  of  our  author’s  statement 

is,  we  very  much  believe,  beyond 
the  power,  of  impeachment. 

Travels  in  the  Year  1806,  from 
Italy  to  England,  through  the  Ty¬ 
rol,  Styria,  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Livonia,  &c.  By  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Salvo.  12mo.”  This  volume 
i*  chiefly  .written  to  describe  the 
generous  plot  contrived,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  executed  for  liberatingMrs. 
Spencer  Smith,  the  daughter  of 
Baron  Herbert,  and  sister-in-law  of 
the  hero  of  Acre,  from  the  gripe  of 
French  police,  or  rather  from  that 
of  Buonaparte  himself,  who  merely, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  consequence 
of  her  name  and  relationship  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  was  arrested  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  while  residing  there  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  passport,  and  the  di¬ 
rect  permission  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  and  condemned  to  be 
conveyed  to  Valenciennes,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  within  the  walls  of  its  deso¬ 
late  and  murky  castle.  The  story  is 
told  in  glowing  colours  j  and  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  interesting  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  embarrassments,  hair-breadth 
scapes,  and  final  success  that  alter¬ 
nately  or  progressively  characterise 

it. 

(<  A.  Tour  through  Plolland  along 
the  Right  and  Left  Banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  South  of  Germany,  iq 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  lSOb. 
By  Sir  John  Carr.  4  to.”  Few  peo¬ 
ple  have  written  so  largely  as  the 
present  author  in  the  course  of  the 
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last  three  or  four  years  and  fewer 
still  who  have  written  so  largely 
have  written  with  equal  elegance 
and  entertainment.  The  same  fas¬ 
cination  that  pervades  his  anterior 
exertions  is  diffused  through  the 
present  j  and  if  we  do  not  enlarge 
on  it,  we  withhold  our  pen  merely 
from  a  desire  that  our  readers  may 
open  the  pages  and  judge  for  them¬ 
selves. 

“  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland, 
A.  D.  ISOri.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  Esq.  8vo.”  As  an  archeolo¬ 
gical  work,  this  is  of  very  high  value. 
The  ancient  history,  and  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  whatever  relates  to 
the  tale  of  former  times,  are  here 
given  con  amore;  and  the  writer  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  imbibed  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  own  Gyraldus.  We 
also  meet  with  an  interspersion  of 
observations  on  the  agriculture, 
commerce,  climate,  present  state 
and  condition  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  these  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
tinted  with  less  glowing  colours. 
The  volume  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  three  parts :  the  first  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  journalist’s  southern 
route,  through  Trim,  Mullingar, 
Tullarnore,  Henagh,  Kiilaloe,  Li¬ 
merick,  Listowell,  Trallee,  Killar- 
ney.  Mill-street  and  Cork  ;  with  a 
return  to  Dublin  by  crossing  the  har¬ 
bour  from  Cork  to  Cloyne,  and  re- 
entering  the  post-road  at  Youghall, 
In  the  second  part  Sir  Richard  de¬ 
scribes  his  northern  tour,  from  Dub¬ 
lin  to  Donegal,  Derry,  Colerain, 
and  the  Giant’s  Causeway  ;  with 
his  return  through  Antrim,  Belfast, 
Hillsborough,  Newry  and  Dundalk. 
In  the  bourse  of  his  progress  he  re¬ 
fers  to  many  of  the  best  Irish  anti¬ 
quarians,  and  hence  produces  a  body 
of  paleology,  equally  entertaining 
and  authoritative.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  section  of  general  re¬ 
marks,  which  is.  again  partitioned 
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into  three  subdivisions :  the  first 
recounting  and  connecting  a  variety 
of  antiquarian  points  ;  the  second 
exhibiting  the  present  appearance 
of  the  capital  and  its  provinces;  and 
the  last  relating  exclusively  to  tire 
surface  of  the  country. 

“  Travels  in  Scotland  by  an  un¬ 
usual  Route,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Half,  A.  M.  2  vols.  8vo  ”  These 
volumes  are  stored  to  satiety  with 
anecdotes  and  characters,  and  these 
not  always  told  or  drawn  with  any 
high  degree  of  zest.  They  never¬ 
theless  contain  some  striking  and 
important  facts;  and  as  v\e  have 
made  a  pretty  long  extract  from 
them  in  an  antecedent  part  of  our 
Register,  we  shall  dismiss'  them 
without  further  notice.  They  are 
embellished  with  a  map  including 
the  Caledonian  canal,  and  a  variety 
of  neatly  executed  views  of  the 
most  striking  objects. 

“  Letters  from  England.  By 
Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish,  3  vols. 
12mo.”  We  have  some  doubt 
whether  this  be  a  translation,  or  an 
original  work  designed  to  impose 
upon  the  public  by  such  a  preten¬ 
sion  :  and  we  trust,  for  the  honour 
of  Spanish  liberality,  that  our  doubts 
are  well  founded.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  bigotry  ;  of  the  very  worst  and 
most  intolerant  complexion,  that  ap¬ 
pears  almost  in  every  page  ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  work  affects  to  be  written 
altogether  under  the  superintend¬ 
ance  of  the  author's  hohj  father  con¬ 
fessor.  Excepting  in  this  point, 
however,  there  is  a  sufficient  keen¬ 
ness  and  originality  of  remark  to 
render  it  sufficiently  attractive  for 
general  reading;  -  1  •  • 

“  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of 
Killarney  and  the  'surrounding 
Country.  By  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.  M. 
R.  I.  A.  pp.  224,  4to.  2 1.  2s’*  This 
isj  indeed,  a  sumptuous  and  exqui¬ 


site  treat.  Expensive  as  is  the  vo¬ 
lume,  it  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  one  who  is  about  to  travel 
towards  the  wild  and  romantic  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
work.  It  chiefly  fails  in  its  miner¬ 
al  ogi  cal  and  botanical  statements, 
which  are  far  more  meagre  than  we 
should  have  expected.  It  is  chiefly 
successful  in  the  description  of  pic¬ 
turesque  views,  and  the  delineation 
of  national  characters. 

In  our  political  catalogue  for  the 
year  we  ought,  unquestionably,  first 
of  all  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  Professor  Play  fair’s  ^En¬ 
quiry  into  the  permanent  Causes  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  powerful 
and  wealthy  Nations,  &c.”  This 
work  has  already  acquired  a  second 
edition ;  but  we  do  not  perceive 
that  the  author  has  much  availed 
himself  of  this  circumstance  tc-  cor¬ 
rect  his  errors,  whether  of  style  or 
speculation.  He  is  still  haunted  by 
the  spectre  of  monopoly ;  and  ap¬ 
pears  desirous  that  government 
should  take  the  superintendence  of 
alnldst  every  trade  and  profession 
into  its  own  hands,  by  which  we 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
our  statute  law  would  be  multi¬ 
plied  in  just  an  inverse  ratio  to  its 
benefits..  The  work  commences 
with  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  many  of  the  most 
celebrated,  commercial,  and  opulent 
states  in  ancient  history;  especially 
those  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Rome  : 
in  the  course  of  which,  however, 
we  meet  with  little  that  has  not  been 
observed  by  prior  writers.  Mr. 
Playfair  then  enters  upon  what  is  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
work.  t(<  Having  now,”  says  he, 
taken  a  view  (of)  and  inquired 
into  the  causes  that  have  ruined 
nations,  that  have  been  great  and 
wealthy  from  the  earliest  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  j  haying  also  enquired 
.i  .  ;  '  ■  q  4  •  <  »  .  intQ 
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into  the  causes  that  naturally  will 
operate  where  those  did  not,  and 
that  would,  at  a  later  period,  have 
produced  the  same  effect ;  it  is  now 
the  business  to  examine,  how  far 
and  in  what  way,  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  applies  to  the  British  em¬ 
pire.”  This  inquiry  is,  for  the  most 
part,  highly  interesting  ;  the  facts 
adduced  are  well  chosen  5  most 
ot  the  observations  are  perti¬ 
nent  ;  some  of  them  extremely  im¬ 
portant  ;  and  the  general  views  of 
the  author  appear  to  be  patriotic, 
and  his  sentiments  liberal.  There 
is  rather  too  gloomy  a  shade,  how¬ 
ever,  cast  over  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  consequently  the  pre¬ 
dictions  are  unduly  charged  with 
national  calamity  and  distress.  We 
are  told  that,  surrounded  as  we  are 
by  dangers  from  without,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  within  by  ill-gotten  wealth, 
the  fruit  of  Eastern  pillage  and  Afri¬ 
can  oppression  ;  pervaded  by  the 
mercenary  and  venal  spirit  of  an 
overgrown  commerce)  and  governed 
by  councils  either  fluctuating  or 
feeble,  we  have  to  anticipate  a  re¬ 
trograde  course  5  that  the  future 
presents  us  with  nothing  that  is 
cheering  j  that  our  decline  will  be 
rapid  and  our  ruin  signal.  But  we 
cannot  lind  that  such  declamatory 
observations  are  by  any  means  justi¬ 
fied  even  by  the  very  facts  to  which 
the  author  appeals  as  their  basis. 

State  of  France  during  the 
Years  1802  to  1800.  By  T.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Esq.  2  vols.  12mo.”  These 
volumes  are  written  in  the  epistolary 
form,  and  comprise  thirty-one  let¬ 
ters,  exclusive  of  a  postscript,  for 
the  most  part  upon  interesting  to¬ 
pics,  and  from  a  source  that  may,  in 
a  great  measure  be  depended  upon, 
the  writer  having  been  unfortu¬ 
nately  one  of  our  numerous  fellow- 
countrymen  detained  at  Nancy,  at  t  he 
commencement  of  the  war,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  Buonaparte's  severe  and 
flagitious  interdict.  According  to 
the  statement  before  us,  there  is 
little  chance  of  any  serious  counter¬ 
revolution,  the  French  prudently  pre¬ 
ferring  one  tyrant  to  a  hundred,  and 
being  apprehensive  of  less  mischief 
from  the  rod  of  single  handed  des¬ 
potism  than  of  multifarious  anarchy. 
Yet  there  are  anecdotes  that  suffici¬ 
ently  prove  that  the  people  of  France 
are  neither  insensible  of  the  violent 
character  of  their  ruler ;  nor  the 
autocrat  himself  totally  fearless  of 
private,  if  not  of  public,  revenge. 
In  proof  of  the  first  position  we  may 
quote  the  following  short  passage 
that  occurs  on  the  author’s  very  un¬ 
expected  arrest : — “You  may  easily 
conceive  my  surprise  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  seeing  a  gens  d'arme  enter 
my  room  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  notwithstanding  my  pass¬ 
port  was  in  the  foreign  office,  and  I 
had  received  the  assurance  of  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  the 
English  were  safe,  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  an  order  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  I  must,  however,  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  I  believe, 
when  he  professed  to  inform  me  of 
the  intentions  of  his  government, 
he  was  sincere  5  as  we  understand 
that  the  sudden  caprice  of  Buona¬ 
parte  has  induced  him  to  make  us 
prisoners  3  and  that  this  is  an  effect 
of  that  degree  of  passion  to  which 
he  is  so  liable,  in  common  with  the 
natives  of  his  country.”  The  writer 
was  sentenced,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hopes  held  up  to  him,  to  Nancy, 
where  he  resided  on  the  return 
of  Buonaparte  from  his  brilliant 
triumph  over  the  power  of  Austria. 
“The  emperor  passed  through  this 
place  yesterday,”  says  he,  “  in  his 
way  back  to  Paris,  after  the  shortest 
and  most  brilliant  campaign  that 
will  be  recorded  in  modern  history. 
Triumphal  arches  were  erected  in 

every 
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every  town  on  his  road.  He  ar¬ 
rived  here  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  changed  horses  by 
torch-light  y  during  which  time  I 
put  into  his  hands  a  letter  which 
the  illustrious  Dr.  Jenner  had  the 
goodness  to  write  for  me,  soliciting 
my  return,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  of  so  much  benefit  to 
France  by  means  of  his  vaccine  ino¬ 
culation.  Buonaparte  received  the 
letter  with  all  the  haughtiness  ima¬ 
ginable,  and  gave  it  to  a  person  in 
the  same  carriage  without  reading 
it.  Vast  numbers  of  people  were 
collected  from  all  quarters,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  wrsh  to  pass  through 
the  town  privately.  His  equipage 
consisted  of  three  carriages,  con¬ 
stantly  changing  their  station  as 
they  proceeded ;  his  own  being 
sometimes  the  first,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  middle,  or  last.  This 
denoted  a  precaution,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  his  majesty  is  not 
quite  secure  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
liege  subjects.”  It  appears  in  the 
issue,  that  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
pulsive  manner  of  Buonaparte  to  his 
supplicant,  through  the  interference 
of  Dr.  Croisart,  his  first  physician, 
Dr.  Jenner’s  letter  was  eventually 
successful. — “  Je  ne  saurais,”  re¬ 
plied  he,  “  refuser  la  demande  d'un 
grand  horame  tel  que  le  docteur 
Jenner.0  In  a  short  time  our  au¬ 
thor’s  passports  arrived,  and  passing 
through  Paris,  he  embarked  at  Mor- 
laix. 

View  of  the  present  State  of 
Poland.  By  George  Burnett,  late 
ofyBaliol  College,  Oxford.  12mo. 

This  is  a  mere  compilation  ; 
yet  in  the  present  interest  which 
the  country  it  describes  has,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  itself,  communicated  to 
other  nations,  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  and  will  afford  an 
information  which  we  believe  may 
(or  the  most  part  be  depended  upon. 


But  we  are  peremptorily  called  to 
the  political  controversies  of  the 
year  :  of  which  the  three  chief  are, 
that  respecting  the  present  and  pro¬ 
spective  state  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
breaking  with  America  j  that  re¬ 
specting  the  attack  upon  Denmark, 
and  the  prospective  state  of  the 
Baltic ;  and  that  respecting  the  Irish 
Catholics,  which  we  perceive  is  as 
vigorously  persevered  in  as  ever. 

It  will  be  impossible  even  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  whole  of  the  very  multi¬ 
plied  pamphlets,  the  observations, 
replies,  rejoinders,  and  replications 
which  have  been  advanced  upon 
these  leading  political  disputes.  We 
shall  notice,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  those  which  appear  to  be 
possessed  of  most  merit. 

We  shall  commence  with  Mr, 
Spence’s  pamphlet,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  through  three  editions, 
entitled,  Britain  independent  of 
Commerce.”  How  often  are  we 
called  upon  to  observe,  that  public 
sentiments  change  with  the  public 
times  !  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  Mr.  Windham’s  too  hasty  apos¬ 
trophe  of  perish  commerce  !”  pro¬ 
mised  him  an  unpopularity  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  whole  country,  and 
threw  him  out  of  the  parliamentary 
representation  for  the  city  ofNor- 
wish.  At  present,  however,  the 
very  same  sentiment  is  not  only  ge¬ 
nerally  endured,  but  attempted  to  be 
reasoned  upon  as  the  very  basis  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  not 
oiily  a  country,  but  of  every  coun¬ 
try  :  and  the  pamphlet  before  us  is 
written,  in  conformity  with  the 
state  of  the  belligerent  world,  and 
the  very  extraordinary  interdictions 
against  all  commerce  whatever, 
which  have  been  equally  fulminated 
by  England  and  France,  to  prove 
that  our  national  strength  and  opu¬ 
lence  by  no  means  depend  upon 

foreign 
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foreign  commerce,  but  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  internal  manufac¬ 
tures  and  agriculture,  and  especially 
upon  the  latter  :  and  hence  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  train  of  politics,  either  of 
the  French  or  English  cabinet,  should 
cut  us  off  from  all  trade  up  the  Bal¬ 
tic  and  to  America,  as  it  has  al¬ 
ready  cut  us  off  from  all  trade  with 
every  other  country,  excepting,  in¬ 
deed,  the  East  Indies,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  discomfited,  we  should  rather 
rejoice  at  being  compelled  to  con¬ 
centrate  those  energies,  which,  in 
no  view  whatever,  could  be  affected 
by  any  such  change ;  “  our  own 
wealth  and  our  own  greatness  being 
wholly  derived  from  our  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  independent  of  every 
thing  external.” 

In  answer  to  this  new-fangled 
paradox,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
various  other  points,  Mr.  Roscoe  has 
Rallied  forth  with  his  “  Considera¬ 
tions  on  the  Causes,  Objects,  and 
Consequences  of  the  present  War, 
and  on  the  Expediency,  or  the  Dan¬ 
ger  of  Peace  with  France and 
that  we  may  not  wander  from  the 
march  immediately  before  us,  we 
shall  reverse  the  order  of  his  paging, 
and  commence  our  brief  notice  of 
these  “  Considerations”  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation,  which  occurs  to¬ 
wards  their  close.  “  Speculations,” 
says  Mr.  Roscoe,  “have  lately  been 
hazarded,  to  shew  that  this  country 
is  independent  of  commerce,  and 
that  her  resources  are  wholly  with¬ 
in  herself.  As  a  general  proposition 
jt  may  be  admitted,  that  agriculture 
js  the  only  foundation  ot  wealth. 
But  this  must  be  taken  with  relation 
to  the  world  at  large  j  and  it  may 
not  follow,  that  the  cultivation  ol 
the  soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  otbei 
occupations,  will  be  the  policy  ot 
every  particular  country,  any  more 
than  of  every  individual  in  a  so¬ 
ciety,  The  fact  is,  that  agriculture. 


manufactures,  and  commerce,  have 
all  been  found  to  be  real  Sources  of 
national  greatness ;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  from  general  principles 
and  abstract  reasonings,  that  we  are 
to  give  an  exclusive  preference  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  How  far  they 
are  to  be  conjointly  or  separately 
encouraged,  must  depend  upon  a  due 
consideration  of  various  circum¬ 
stances,  to  which  the  writers  allud¬ 
ed  to  have  not  sufficiently  attended  : 
such  as  the  extent  of  territory,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  insular  or 
continental  situation  of  the  country, 
and  the  talents,  acquirements,  and 
dispositions  of  the  inhabitants.  To 
what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the 
power  of  Venice  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  she 
withstood,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the 
whole  force  of  Europe  combined 
against  her  in  ,  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray  ?  Or  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  former  greatness  of  the 
states  of  Holland,  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  maritime  foe  that  this  country 
ever  encountered  ?  In  these  instances 
manufactures  had  little,  and  agri¬ 
culture  no  concern. This,  we 
think,  is  putting  the  question  in  its 
true  point  of  view  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  first,  that  the 
safety  of  Great  Britain  depends 
chiefly  on  the  peerless  and  trium¬ 
phant  power  of  its  navy  5  and  se¬ 
condly,  that  neither  mere  internal 
agriculture  nor  manufactures,  alone 
or  in  conjunction,  cotfld  have  put 
us  into  possession  ot  such  a  navy, 
or  could  feed  its  incessant  demand 
for  ready-pfbpared  and  able  hands. 
With  these  observations  we  shall  let 
the  present  question  rest.  But  we 
cannot  so  fully  accede  to  Mr.  Ros¬ 
coe’ s  positions,  which  regard  either 
the  cause  and  objects  ot  the  war, 
or  the  expediency  ot  a  peace  with 
France.  We  bannot  admit  with 

him,  that  it  recommenced  altoge¬ 
ther 
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ther  in  a  “  contemptible  dispute 
about  the  island  of  Malta or  that 
**  in  the  year  1 806  peace  might  have 
been  established,  if  we  had  not  pre¬ 
ferred  the  interests  of  Russia  to  our 
own,  and  that  this  cause  of  hostili¬ 
ties  is  now  removed  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Russia  against  Great  Britain/’ 
Our  author  seems  to  forget  that  Si¬ 
cily  was  by  no  means  disposed  of 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  points, 
at  the-  time  the  negotiation  was  ab¬ 
ruptly  broken  off ;  as  also  that  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  turned 
was  the  active  hostility,  all  of  a  sud- 
den  evinced  by  Prussia  against  France 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  avow¬ 
ed  determination  of  the  latter  to 
compel  her  to  restore  Hanover  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  sovereign. 
Had  not  the  evil  genius  of  Prussia 
swayed  her  national  scale  at  that  in¬ 
auspicious  hour — had  she,  instead 
of  resisting,  consented,  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  equally  upon  the 
score  of  honour  and  policy — no  new 
war  would  or  could  have  been  light- 
ed  up  on  the  continent,  and  hence, 
in  all  probability;  the  negotiation 
would  have  taken  a  more  favour¬ 
able  and  pacific  turn. 

Upon  the  subject  and  principle 
of  neutral  trade  and  international 
law,  we  entered  at  some  length  in 
our  last  Retrospect,  and  especially 
as  it  concerned  the  existing  states 
and  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  A  variety  of  unfortunate 
events  have  since  occurred  to  keep 
up  the  fermentation  ;  and,  as  the 
common  result,  a  variety  of  acri¬ 
monious  pamphlets  on  both  sides  the 
question,  as  well  as  on  both  sides  the 
water,  have  rendered  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  still  more  ebullient.  The  rights 
of  neutrals,  as  they  ar®  uniformly 
called  by  the  opposers  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  system,  have,  upon  the  whole, 
been  less  sturdily  maintained  than 


during  the  past  year.  In  the  "Ame¬ 
rican  arguments  for  British  rights,’* 
which  is  only  a  republication  in  this 
metropolis,  of  a  trans-Atlantic  pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled,  "  Letters  of  Phocion 
on  the  subject  of  Neutral  Trade,” 
we  meet  with  an  able  auxiliary  to 
the  author  of  "  War  in  Disguise/’ 
But  we  cannot  avoid  reprobating 
severely  the  very  irritating  language, 
and  angry  menaces  thrown  out  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  by 
the  author  of  "  A  True  Picture  of 
the  United  States  of  America,’’  as 
well  as  of  another  pamphlet,  enti¬ 
tled,  "  Softly,  Brave  Yankees  !  !  ! 
or  the  West  Indies  rendered  inde¬ 
pendent  of  America,  and  Africa  ci¬ 
vilized.”  This  author  signs  himself 
"  A  British  Subject.”  A  greater 
abuse  of  the  name  we  have  seldom 
seen  j  and  we  trust  there  are  not 
many  British  subjects  equally  ready 
to  advance  the  most  effective  inte¬ 
rests  of  Buonaparte  against  their 
own  country.  Could  he  who  has, 
so  unfortunately  for  us  as  well  as 
for  the  world  at  large,  succeeded 
in  exciting  a  spirit  of  warfare  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  all  Europe, 
succeed  also  in  propagating  this  war 
to  America,  his  malice  would  near¬ 
ly  be  gratified  against  ourselves,  and 
his  ambition  satiated  by  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  would  have  over  both.  It 
is  the  very  game  he  is  now  striving 
to  play,  as  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
effectual  he  could  accomplish  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  The  populations  of 
Spain  and  Italy  were  brought  for¬ 
wards  to  overthrow  Germany  5  those 
of  Germany  to  overthrow  Russia  j 
and  now  those  of  Russia  and  Denmark 
to  overthrow  Sweden.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  which  side  obtains  the 
battle;  his  is  a  certain  gain  ;  for 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
become  equally  incapable  of  oppos¬ 
ing  him.  A  greater  curse  could 
not  happen  to  the  civilized  world, 
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than  that  Great  Britain  should  be  at 
war  with  America  as  well  as  with 
Europe  ;  that  the  only  two  powers 
which  have  aiyy  pretensions  to  civil 
liberty,  and  which  Buonaparte  can¬ 
not  injure  or  even  touch,  should  be 
quarrelling  and  lighting,  and  de¬ 
stroying  each  other.  Is  it  politic, 
under  these  circumstances — is  it 
true  under  any,  to  tell  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  this  writer  does,  that “  they 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  character ; 
that  they  are  as  capricious  as  un¬ 
principled  ;  and  that  they  have 
reached  that  pitch  of  depravity  in 
their  private  as  well  as  public  cha¬ 
racter,  that  to  hear  of  our  subjuga¬ 
tion  by  French  conquest  would  be 
to  them  a  political  millenium 
No  !  replies  Mr.  Medford,  in  his 
“  Oil  without  Vinegar,  and  Dignity 
without  Pride and  we  trust  there 
are  thousands  of  other  Americans 
who  will'  join  in  the  reply,  “  should 
Britain  sink  in  the  contest  she  now 
maintains  with  European  powers, 
let  it  not  be  thought,  that  that  would 
be  a  matter  of  triumph  for  America. 
No !  the  world  would  be  again 
plunged  in  despotism,  and  darkness 
would  soon  follow.  The  age  of 
commerce  would  be  over,  tor  des¬ 
pots  do  not  admit  of  its  flourishing 
under  their  hands.”  We  need  not 
add,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  po¬ 
pular  pamphlets  which  have  been 
published  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Medford,  indeed,  has  favoured  the 
public  with  another,  very  nearly 
coeval  in  point  of  printing,  under  the 
title  of  “  Observations  on  European 
Courts,  and  Outlines  ot  their  Poli¬ 
tics  j”  but  it  is  of  inferior  merit, 
though  containing  a  variety  ot  manly 
and  liberal  sentiments. 

The  question  of  the  policy  or  im¬ 
policy,  justice  or  injustice  ot  the  late 
attack  upon  Denmark,  has- scarcely 
been  opened  within  the  period  of 
time  to  which  we  are  limited.  It 


has  been  Strongly  combated  by  se¬ 
veral  anonymous  authors,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  writer  of  “  Remarks  on 
the  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  our  At¬ 
tack,  &c.”  but  as  vve  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  the  same  subject 
in  our  next  ret  respect,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  public  opinion  more  at 
large,  we  shall  defer  all  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  for  the  present. 

The  subject  of  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  has  been  compounded,  re- 
compounded,  digested  and  strained 
off  by  such  a  variety  of  hands, 
that  it  is  impossible  even  to  no¬ 
tice  the  whole  of  them.  Of  the 
chief  pamphlets  that  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  its  favour,  are,  “  Two  Letters 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to 
my  brother  Abraham,  who  lives  in 
the  Country.  By  Peter  Plymley, 
Esq.”  A  mixture  of  humour  and 
argument,  with  which  the  Catholics 
themselves  were  so  much  pleased, 
that  Squire  Ply mley  soon  afterwards 
thought  he  might  venture  upon  the 
publication  of  “  Three  more  Letters 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to 
my  brother  Abraham  ;”  in  which  we 
perceive  the  mistaken  tenets  of 
brother  Abraham  attacked  by  the 
same  weapons,  and  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess.  *‘An  Essay  on  the  History 
and  Effect  of  the  Coronation  Oath. 
By  J.  J.  Dillon,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  barrister  at  law;”  which  has 
unquestionably  the  merit  of  even  a 
courtly  politeness  and  suavity  ot 
manner,  in  conjunction  with  much 
adroitness  of  pleading,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  knowledge  ot  the  subject. 
And  "  an  Historical  Apology  for 
the  Irish  Catholics.  By  William 
Parnell,  Esq.”  to  whom,  however, 
we  cannot  pay  all  the  compliments 
we  have  thought  ourselves  bound  to 
pay  to  Mr.  Dillon.  The  argument 
is  for  the  most  part,  that  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion  had  sunk  into  torpor 
and  inactivity,  and  that  it  must  have 
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continued  asleep  and  harmless  if 
government  had  not  roused  it 
with  the  lash:*’  and  even  this  inef¬ 
fective  argument  is  accompanied 
with  a  virulence  of  abuse,  which  can 
injure  no  party  so  much  as  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own. 

The  chief  pamphlets,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Catholic  claims,  are  Mr. 
Bowles's  “  Strictures  on  the  Mo¬ 
tions  made  in  last  Parliament,  re¬ 
specting  the  Pledge,  &c.  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Howick written  in  the  author’s 
usual  style,  and  evincing  great  indig¬ 
nation  at  his  Lordship’s  conduct. 
<s  The  Patriot  King ;  by  a  Foe  to 
Bigotry written  with  more  or 
less  asperity  than  the  preceding,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  less  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject.  **  Remarks 
on  the  Dangers  which  threaten  the 
Established  Religion  :  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perce¬ 
val,  &c.  By  Edward  Pearson,  B.D.’’ 
There  is  too  much  of  mystery  and 
perplexity  in  this  composition, 
notwithstanding  the  author’s  good 
intentions,  and  excellent  re¬ 
marks.  It  discovers  a  strange  con¬ 
texture  of  brain,  not  to  be  able  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  government 
concerning  the  Catholics  without  at¬ 
tacking  the  whole  host  of  Metho¬ 
dists  and  Eyangelizers  at  the  same 
time.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Howick,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Catholic  Bill.  By  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Unity  the  Bond  of  Peace.’’ 
“  A  Second  Letter  to  ditto  by  ditto.” 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  as  main¬ 
tained  through  the  current  year,  we 
perceive  but  little  novelty,  or  origi¬ 
nality,  or  interest,  whether  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  compared  with 
what  has  already  been  offered  to  us. 
The  question  is  absolutely  torn  to 
tatters  as  to  all  scholastic  disputa¬ 


tion  :  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  kept 
up  as  a  political  foot-ball. 

In  the  department  of  law  we  have 
to  notice,  i(  Remarks  critical  and 
miscellaneous  on  the  Commentaries 
of  Sir  Jame3  Blackstone.  By  James 
Sedgewick,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,” 
of  which  a  new  edition  has  been 
published,  and  which  have  possessed 
much  popularity >  as  well  from  their 
intrinsic  excellence  and  spirit,  though 
hostile  to  several  of  Judge  Black* 
stone’s  most  prominent  opinions, 
as  from  the  warm  eulogium  passed 
upon  them  by  the  late  Lord  Ken¬ 
yon.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowe,  of  Lin- 
coln*s-Inn,  has  replied  to  these  in 
“  A  Vindication  of  the  Commenta¬ 
ries  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone  j”  but  we 
do  not  think  the  fame  of  the  writer 
of  the  “  Remarks”  will  totter  on  this 
account.  “  A  Series  of  Original  Pre¬ 
cedents  in  Conveyancing,  &c.  By 
Charles  Barton,  Esq.”  Useful  and 
perspicuous.  “  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law,  relative  to  Contracts  and 
Agreements  not  under  Seal.  By 
Samuel  Comyn,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.” 
A  treatise  drawn  up  with  much 
judgment,  fidelity  and  accuracy, 
with  ample  and  correct  references. 
“  The  Law  of  Shipping  and  Navi¬ 
gation,  from  the  Time  of  Edward 
III.  to  the  end  of  the  year  1806.  By 
John  Reeves,  Esq.*’  a  work  origin¬ 
ally  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council ;  and 
fully  calculated  to  communicate  the 
information  it  proposes. 

The  present  tone  and  temper  of 
the  public  mind  is  not  peculiarly 
propitious  to  subjects  of  a  strictly 
ethical  or  moral  character.  Yet  w® 
have  received  two  or  three,  that  we 
lament  we  have  not  space  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to:  unfortunately 
for  us  !  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  compositions  of  writers  who  wilj 
never  more  adorn  or  instruct  th« 
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world  by  new  productions.  We 
allude  chiefly  to  the  late  Preben¬ 
dary  Gilpin’s  “  Dialogues  on  Vari¬ 
ous  Subjects,”  which  are.beyond  our 
praise,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 


of  every  young  man  of' taste:  and 
Mrs.  Chapone's  “  Postl  lUiUOUS 
Y/orks,”  tilled  with  elegance, 
amusement,  and  all  the  attractions 
of  goodness  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 

Containing  the  Transactions  of  Literary  Societies ,  Biography ,  Antiquities e 
■ Philology ,  Classics ,  Poetry ,  Drama,  Novels ,  Tales ,  and  Romances. 


AS  usual,  we.  shall  commence 
this  part  of  our  annual  retro¬ 
spect  with  the  “  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  for  th®  year  1807.”  Of  these, 
however,  we  have  at  this  moment 
received  only  the  first  part,  a  work 
of  less  magnitude  than  common,  yet 
offering  us  several  papers  of  highly 
curious  and  interesting  results.  The 
volume  commences  with  Mr.  Da¬ 
vy’s  Bakerian  lecture  “  On  some 
Chemical  Agents  of  Electricity,” 
in  the  course  of  which  he  has  clearly 
ascertained,  that  the  acid  and  the 
alkali  for  some  time  discovered  to 
be  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  op¬ 
posite  wires,  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the*  Voltaic  pile  or 
trough,  are  obtained  from  a  decom¬ 
position  of  some  part  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  employed.  Considering  the 
effect  produced  on  glass,  he  conjec¬ 
tured  that  bodies  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  insoluble  in  water, 
might  be  transmitted  through  this 
fluid  by  means  of  the  Galvanic  ac¬ 
tion  ;  which,  upon  experiment,  was 
actually  found  to  be  the  case  with 
the  sulphat  of  lime,  the  sulphat  of 
strontian,  and  other  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  the  earth  becoming  attached 
the  negative,  and  the  acid  to  the 


positive  wire.  From  which,  and 
other  auxiliary  facts,  Mr.  Davy  de¬ 
duces  the  following  proposition : 

that  hydrogen,  the  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances,  the  metals  and  certain  me¬ 
tallic  oxyds  are  attracted  by  nega¬ 
tively  electrified  metallic  surfaces, 
and  repelled  by  positively  electrified 
metallic  surfaces  j  and  contrariwise, 
that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  are 
attracted  by  positively  electrified 
surfaces,  and  repelled  by  negatively 
electrified  metallic  surfaces  ;  and 
that  these  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  are  sufficiently  energetic  to 
destroy  or  suspend  the  usual  ope¬ 
ration  of  elective  affinity.”  In  pur¬ 
suing  these  experiments,  however, 
our  ingenious  and  prying  philoso¬ 
pher  was  led  to  new  ideas  relative 
to  the  connection  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  electrical  energies  of  bo¬ 
dies,  and  their  chemical  affinities  $ 
to  suppose  that  bodies  that  unite 
chemically  are  in  opposite  states  of 
electricity,  and  that  their  affinity 
for  each  other  will  be  destroyed  or 
altered  by  any  alteration  in  their 
electricity,  as  was  observed  in  the 
experiments  above  :  whence  we 
may  deduce  the  basis  of  a  new 
theory  of  chemical  affinity,  as  de¬ 
pending  on  the  attraction  which  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  particles  of  matter  possess 
for  each  other,  when  they  are  in 
opposite  states  of  electricity  ;  an 
idea  on  which  we  cannot  at  present 
rely  with  implicit  confidence,  but 
which  may  be  substantiated  by  sub¬ 
sequent  facts,  and  is  at  least  found 
to  coincide  with  the  laws  of  affinity, 
as  developed  by  modern  chemists. 

1.  “An  Account  of  two  Chil¬ 
dren  born  with  cataracts  in  their 
eyes,  to  show  that  their  sight  was 
obscured  in  very  different  degrees  ; 
with  experiments,  to  determine  the 
proportional  knowledge  of  objects 
acquired  by  them  immediately  after 
the  cataracts  were  removed.  By 
Everard  Home,  esq.  F.R.S.”  It 
was  well  conjectured  by  Mr.  Che- 
selden,  from  observations  in  his  own 
extensive  practice,  that  vision  alone, 
unassisted  by  the  touch,  gives  no 
idea  of  the  figure  of  objects  and 
their  distances  from  the  eye — a  con¬ 
jecture  in  perfect  consonance  with 
one  of  the  express  dogmas  of  the 
epicurean  theory  of  colours,  which 
Is  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  mo¬ 
dem  theory,  and  may  be  found  de¬ 
tailed  with  great  beauty  and  at  full 
"length  in  Lucretius.  Mr.  Ware, 
however,  from  a  fact  that  occurred 
to  himself,  formed  a  different  con¬ 
jecture,  and  published  it  in  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Transactions  for  1801.  The 
paper  before  us  is  intended  to  re¬ 
concile  these  opposite  results,  or 
rather  to  shew  by  what  means  Mr. 
W  are  was  led  to  his  conclusion  in 
opposition  to  the  general  truth  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Cheselden’s  re¬ 
marks. 

2.  “  Observations  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  different  Cavities  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  Stomach  of  the  Whale, 
compared  with  those  of  ruminating 
Animals,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  Structure  of  the  digestive  Or¬ 
gan:  By  the  Same.”  The  species 
examined  was,  the  dtlphinus  delphis 


of  Linneus,  or  bottle-vose  whale  o £ 
our  own  countrymen.  This  animal 
has  four  cavities:  Mr.  Hunter, 
frbm  an  examination  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making,  suspected  that 
the  digestive  process  was  conducted 
in  the  second  ;  Mr.  Home,  in  the 
present  paper,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  it  takes  place  in  the  fourth. 

3.  tf  On  the  formation  of  the 
Bark  of  Trees,  in  a  Letter  from  T. 
A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident.”  Mr.  Knight,  in  this  paper, 
seems  to  believe,  that  the  new  bark 
is  produced  from  the  old,  by  the 
exudation  of  a  fluid  which  forms  a 
cellular  substance  to  be  afterwards 
converted  into  such  bark.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  observe,  that  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  case  universally,  for  that 
the  potentillas  and  some  of  the  plane 
trees  exfoliate  their  bark  annually, 
as  the  grasshopper  or  spider  exfoli- 
atesdiis  cuticle,  and  has  nevertheless 
a  new  bark  produced  very  shortly 
after  each  exfoliation.  It  is  affirm¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Good  in  his  ingenious 
oration  lately  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  to  be 
annually  formed  or  increased  from 
the  outer  layer  of  the  liber  or  inner 
bark,  as  the  alburnum  or  soft  wood 
is  annually  also  from  the  inner  layer. 
As  Mr.  Knight  proposes  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  enquiry,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  recommend  his  perusal 
of  this  curious  paper,  the  very  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  is  “  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  and  physiology  of  plants,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  animals.”  The 
recent  publication  of  this  oration 
prevents  us  from  noticing  it  in  this 
years  list,  but  we  shall  necessarily 
return  to  it  in  our  catalogue  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

4.  “  On  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes.  By  the  rev.  Abraham 
Robertson,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  5.  An 
Investigation  of  the  General  Term 
of  an  important  Series  in  the  Inverse 

Method 
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Method  of  finite  Differences.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Brinkley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
&c.”  Both  these  articles  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  abridgment.  The  first  is 
designed  to  point  out  the  chief  the¬ 
ories  that  have  been  advanced  oil 
the  subject  of  the  precession,  since 
the  error  of  Newton  has  been  fully 
ascertained,  and  arranges  them  into 
various  heads,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
press  cause  of  their  failure.  The 
author  makes  a  few  original  obser¬ 
vations  with  a  view  of  founding  a 
new  theory  :  but  the  subject  is  still 
open  to  other  hypotheses.  The  lat¬ 
ter  paper  is  still  more  recondite, 
more  accurately  written,  and,  in 
in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  a  closer 
study. 

“  Transactions  of  the  Society  in¬ 
stituted  at  London  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  Vol.  XXIV,”  Many 
of  the  papers  in  the  volume  before 
us  are  highly  useful  and  interesting. 
The  first,  which  consists  of  letters 
from  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 
Workington-hall,  Cumberland,  is 
peculiarly  of  this  kind  :  its  subject 
is  the  culture  of  carrots,  their  value 
as  a  food  for  cattle,  and  an  improved 
drill  horse-hoe.  By  the  method  of 
growing  carrots  here  pursued,  the 
crop  proved  very  productive,  and 
there  is  an  attested  statement,  that 
no  smaller  saving  of  oats  than  fifty- 
eight  Winchester  bushels  per  week, 
was  obtained  by  the  use  of  carrots 
upon  the  food  of  seventy-six  horses. 
B.  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Tyn-y-Rhos, 
near  Oswestry,  has  produced  an  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  “  On  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Waste  Lands;”  by  the  plan 
recommended,  he  recovered  ninety 
acres  from  a  state  of  waste  ;  and  as 
he  is  extending  his  exertions,  he 
expresses  a  hope,  should  he  live  an¬ 
other  year  and  enjoy  his  usual  health, 
of  seeing  148  acres,  which  very 
lately  were  almost  entirely  unpro¬ 


ductive,  covered  with  rich  harvests, 
and  adorned  with  thriving  planta¬ 
tions.  May  he  live  many  years  * 
and  may  every  year  add  an  equal 
harvest  to  his  'deserts  !  Under  the 
head  chemistry,  we  have  a  paper 
from  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  contain¬ 
ing  the  specification  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  for  curing  damp  walls,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  tar,  kitchen-grease, 
slaked  lime  and  powdered  glass. 
Where  the  dampness  proceeds  from 
soft  oozy  bricks,  or  walls  porous  from 
similar  causes,  it  is  probable  it  may  be 
used  with  good  effect.  It  is  to  be  laid 
on  in  the  consistence  of  thin  plaster, 
and  immediately  on  being  mixed. 
In  the  section  of  manufactures,  we 
cannot  avoid  noticing  that  Mr.  J. 
Austin,  of  Glasgow,  has  given  an 
account  of  a  loom  to  be  worked  by 
steam  or  water,  which  is  well  worth 
attending  to.  The  loom  is  reported 
to  work  with  regularity  as  well  as 
dispatch;  to  stop  when  a  thread 
breaks,  and  to  save  more  than  one 
half  the  ordinary  price  of  workman¬ 
ship.  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  of  St. 
Mary’s  Wind,  Edinburgh,  has  also, 
in  the  same  section,  proposed  a  plan 
for  “  A  Loom  for  weaving  Fishing- 
nets.”  This  is  a  desideratum  that 
has  been  long  before  the  public,  and 
that  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly 
beneficial  to  our  public  fisheries.  In 
the  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  the 
most  important  papers  is  the  account 
of  Dr.  Cogan’s  “Drag  for  raising 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
sunk  under  water:”  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is,  to  lay  hold  of  bo¬ 
dies  whether  clothed  or  naked 
which  have  sunk  under  water,  and 
to  raise  them  up  without  laceration. 
It  seems  well  calculated  to  answer 
this  purpose,  and  the  inventor  has 
been  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal. 
Mr.  Trotter,  of  Soho-square,  has 
given  an  account  of  what  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  very  valuable  curvilinear 

saw 
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saw,  bat  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  the  plate:  and,  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  colonies  and  trade,  we  find 
with  much  satisfaction  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  valuable  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Rox¬ 
burgh,  and  especially  of  his  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Culture,  Proper¬ 
ties,  and  Comparative  Strength  of 
Hemp  and  other  vegetable  Fibres, 
the  Growth  of  the  East  Indies /’ 
the  former  part  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Vol.  xxii.  of  the  Society’s 
Transactions.  He  has  exhibited  in 
a  tabular  form  the  name  of  twenty- 

J 

eight  plants  which  afford  a  fibrous 
substance,  capable  of  being  employ¬ 
ed  as  hemp :  of  all  which  plants. 
Dr.  It.  particularly  recommends  the 
cultivation  of  the  palm  called  ejoo 
in  the  East  Indies ;  and  to  enforce 
his  advice,  he  has  sent  specimens  of 
its  vegetable  fibres,  not  only  to  the 
society  before  us,  but  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  the  East  India  Company, 
remarking,  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  beautiful,  stately,  and  very  use¬ 
ful  palm  may,  I  think,  with  the 
prospect  of  great  advantage,  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  East  Indies.  For, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  fibres, 
which  are  in  high  estimation  for 
thick  cordage  and  cables  in  India, 
this  palm  furnishes  sugar,  and 
abounds,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  in  wine,  which,  in  its  recent 
state,  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
beverage,  and  is  also  converted  by 
the  Malays  into  ardent  spirits;  and 
when  the  tree  arrives  at  maturity, 
the  pith  of  it  is  one  of  the  varieties 
of  sago-meal  used  by  the  people  in 
their  diet.”  Dr.  Roxburgh  has  also 
presented  the  society  with  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  vegetable  substance  that 
has  a  prospect  of  being  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  consequence  if  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated,  though  but  little 
known  in  Europe  at  present.  (f  l 


have  the  pleasure/'  says  he,  u  of 
sending  you  also  a  specimen  of  a 
most  curious  light  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance,  the  spreading  stems  of  the. 
acschynomena  aspera ,  a  water-plant, 
called  by  the  Hindus  and  Benga¬ 
lese  solah  an dfojl  solah.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  floats  for  fishing-nets, 
artificial  flowers,  kc.  Might  it  not 
be  advantageously  employed,”  con¬ 
tinues  he,  t(  instead  of  cork,  in 
making  jackets  to  swim  with,  and 
in  life- boats,  &c.  At  all  events, 
the  bare  circumstance  of  making 
known  the  existence  of  such  a  plant, 
and  the  place  in  which  it  flourishes, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  acceptable 
information/' 

We  have  neither  received  the 
transactions  for  the  year  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  nor  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society ; 
and  are  hence  compelled  to  defer 
entering  upon  both,  till  our  next 
retrospect. 

In  biography,  the  year  has  been 
rich.  We  shall  commence  our  list 
in  this  department  with  Mr.  Bar¬ 
row’s  Life  and  Writings  of  Earl 
Macartney.”  It  is  written  with  the 
biographer’s  general  spirit  and 
amenity  of  style  :  the  life  is  busy 
and  important,  and  discloses  to  us  a 
statesman  equally  able  and  uncor- 
rupt.  But  we  need  not  enlarge 
upon  it,  as  our  readers  will  be  able 
to  judge  sufficiently  for  themselves, 
from  the  ample  specimens  we  have 
given  in  a  preceding  department, 

‘  We  may  plead  tfie  same  motive 
for  brevity  in  our  account  of  Lord 
Woodhouse’s  “  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  the-hbn.  Henry 
Home  of  Kames,”  from  which  also 
we  have  made  extensive  extracts  in 
the  same  section  of  our  register. 
From  these  it  will  be  seen,  that 
Lord  fames  has  Jbesn  peculiarly  for¬ 
tunate 
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tunate  in  his  biographer,  than  whom 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  person  exist¬ 
ing  so  well  qualified  to  delineate  his 
character,  and  to  present  the  world 
with  a  philosophical  and  critical 
analysis  of  his  various,  and  in  many 
respects,  his  interesting  labours. 
Lord  Karnes  was  a  shrewd  lawyer, 
an  enlightened  philosopher,  a  sound 
political  economist,  and  a  judicious 
critic:  and,  to givehis  biography  as  it 
deserved  to  be  given,  andas  it  is  here 
given,  demanded  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  moral  and  political  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  times  in  which  he  flou¬ 
rished,  and  especially  of  the  progress 
of  the  literature,  arts,  manners,  and 
general  improvement  of  Scotland 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

■  “  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  Carter,  with  a  new  edition  of 
her  Poems,  some  of  which  have 
never  appeared  before,  &rc.  By  the 
Rev.  Montague  Pennington,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Northbourn,  Kent,  4to.” 
Mrs.  Carter’s  character  for  learning 
at  a  period  w'hen  female  authors  of 
every  kind  were  far  less  common  than 
at  present,  her  connection  withmany 
of  the  most  distinguished  literates  of 
the  age,  the  long  period  which  her 
life  embraces,  and  the  numerous 
virtues  it  disclosed,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  collecting  and  publish¬ 
ing  these  memoirs.  Yet  upon  the 
whole,  they  are  ill-written  ;  they 
display  a  strange  want  of  taste  in  the 
selection  of  the  letters,  and  possess 
less  interest  than  any  subject  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  length  they  possess, 
in  this'  bulky  quarto,  ought  ever  to 
possess.  Many  of  Mrs.  Carter’s 
letters  were  written  half  a  century 
ago,  and  are  dated  from  Brussels 
and  Amsterdam,  both  which  cities 
became  antiquated,  and  fell  into  ob¬ 
livion  before  her  own  death,  and 
are  totally  destitute  of  all  power  of 
attraction  in  the  present  day.  dhese 


letters,  moreover,  seldom  contain  a 
single  remark  that  is  new,  profound, 
or  wonderful  j  they  are,  however, 
occasionally  sprightly,  and  shew  that 
the  grave  translator  of  Epictetus 
could  on  particular  occasions  unbend 
from  the  severity  of  her  ethics,  and 
tiifie  m  as  easy  and  pleasant  a  man¬ 
ner  as  the  more  volatile  and  less 
learned  of  her  sex.  The  foJlowing 
anecdote  shall  suffice  as  an  exam¬ 
ple :  “  The  Count  de  Mhandker - 
shield  Bhlaywnktreihimwn  is  another 
of  our  great  personages,  and  a  sove¬ 
reign  prince.  He  and  Madame  la 
Comtesse  dined  at  the  bishop  of 
Augsburg’s ;  they  were  attended 
by  two  figures  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  guess  by  their  motions,  are  of 
the  human  species  j  but  there  not 
being  any  telescopes  in  the  room, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  their 

heads.  Mrs. - conjectures,  that 

this  pair  of  colossusses  must  be  very 
useful  to  see  the  dishes  on  a  table 
whenever  the  Compte  de  Mhand - 
hershield  B h lay w n khti h im ivn  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  a  boiled  leviathan  at 
top,  and  a  roasted  behemoth  at 
bottom/’  After  having  survived 
most  of  her  contemporaries  and  the 
friends  of  her  youth,  and  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eighty 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  died  in 
Clavges-street,  Feb.  19,  1806. 

“  Memoirs  of  John  Lord  de 
Joineville,  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Champagne.  Written  by  Himself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq. 
with  Notes  and  Dissertations,  2 
vols.  4to/’  The  sire  de  Joinville 
was  an  eminent  French  statesman, 
who  flourished  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  ancient  families  of  Cham¬ 
pagne.  He  was  attached  from 
e^riy  life  to  the  count  of  Thibaud, 
kum  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Cham.- 
nap-iie,  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
A  a  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  age,  and  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  politicians  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  society 
being  courted  on  account  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  connections  and  personal  qua¬ 
lities,  he  accompanied  Louis  IX.  in 
all  his  expeditions,  excepting  that 
to  Tunis,  which  he  declined  from  a 
foresight  of  its  unfortunate  termina¬ 
tion.  The  familiarity  with  which 
St.  Louis  honoured  him,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  links 
of  every  event  in  his  reign  3  and 
the  candour  and  simplicity  of  the 
recital  of  these  events  which  he  has 
left  us,  afford  strong  proofs  of  his 
exactness.  These  memoirs,  finished 
in  130q,  and  published  after  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Fair,  have  not 
only  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  monuments  of  French 
history,  but  are  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing  to  Englishmen:  as  they  contain 
a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to 
the  Holy  Land,  at  a  short  period 
after  it  was  partly  occupied  by  the 
English  forces,  together  with  occa¬ 
sional  .  anecdotes  of  Richard  the 
First,  whose  valour  is  not  a  mere 
national  tradition  5  for,  (says  M. 
de  Joinville,  “  this  Richard,  king 
of  England,  performed  such  deeds 
of  prowess  when  lie  was  in  the 
Holy  Land,  that  the  Saracens,  on 
seeing  their  horses  frightened  at  a 
shadow  or  a  bush,  cried  out  to 
them,  “  What!  dost  thou  think  king 
Richard  is  there  ?”  This  they  were 
accustomed  to  say  from  the  many 
and  many  times  he  had  conquered 
and  vanquished  them.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  when  the  children  of  the  Turks 
.or  Saracens  cried,  their  mothers 
said  to  them,  Hush  !  hush  !  or  I 
will  bring  king  Richard  of  England 
to  you  :  and  from  the  fright  these 
words  caused,  they  were  instantly 
quiet.”  To  the  contents  of  the  se- 
■cond  volume,  we  have  some  objec¬ 
tion  •  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 


dissertations  of  Du  Cange,  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  Joinville,  amounting  in 
number  to  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven.  These  might  certainly  have 
been  much  abridged,  and  their  va¬ 
lue  would  have  been  increased  by 
their  reduction.  They  are  succeeded 
by  “  Extracts  from  such  Arabian 
MSS.  as  speak  of  historical  events 
relative  to  the  reign  of  Si.  Louis  3” 
some  “  Explanations  relative  to  the 
old  Man  of  the  Mountain  3”  and  a 
“  Translation  of  M.  Falconett’s 
two  Dissertations  on  the  Assassins, 
a  people  of  Asia,  whom  he  govern¬ 
ed.”  The  work  is  also  accompanied 
by  a  portrait  of  the  Lord  de  Join¬ 
ville,  from  his  monument  3  a  map 
of  the  croisade  of  St.  Louis  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  ;  a  map  of  the  Delta, 
explanatory  of  the  expedition;  a 
view  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Join¬ 
ville  3  and  a  map  of  Syria  and  Pa¬ 
lestine  from  D’Anville.  The  trans¬ 
lator  has  been  engaged  in  a  valuable 
labour,  which  he  has  satisfactorily 
executed,  and  for  which  we  beg  him 
to  accept  our  sincere  thanks. 

“  The  Life  of  Thuanus,  with 
some  account  of  his  Writings,  and 
a  Translation  of  the  Preface  to  his 
History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Collinson, 
A.M.  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
8vo.”  There  is  so  little  incident 
and  change  of  scene  in  the  life  of 
Thuanus,  that  we  are  surprised  that 
his  biography,  published  by  himself 
in  the  third  person,  could  even  at 
that  period  have  excited  much  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  we  can  only  resolve 
the  fact,  that  it  did  excite  attention 
by  the  fact  of  equal  notoriety,  that 
Thuanus  was  peculiarly  characte¬ 
rised  by  his  political  and  his  religious 
opinions.  At  this  day,  however, 
when  nobody  but  the  recluse  stu¬ 
dies  his  history,  few  people  besides 
the  dealers  in  old  books  hear  of  his 
name,  and  not  a  soul  can  be  in¬ 
terested  in  his  personal  dispute^  we 
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are  doubly  astonished  that  it  should 
seem  good  to  any  gentleman  of 
taste  or  talents,  to  dig  up  his  moul¬ 
dering  remains  from  the  grave  of 
antiquity,  and  once  more  refit  and 
re-introduce  them  into  the  world, 
The  following  seems  to  be  the  only 
apology  that  Mr,  Collinson  could 
muster  up  on  the  occasion  :  “  Our 
author’s  character  bears  consider¬ 
able  resemblance  in  many  points, 
to  that  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  there 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  many 
leading  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
Each  was  bom  of  a  good  family, 
and  raised  himself  by  merit  to  a 
station  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
legal  profession ;  each  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  widowed  mother’s  partial 
affection,  and  indebted  to  her  boun¬ 
ty  for  an  early  establishment  in 
life .  Both,  in  tempestuous  times, 
were  firm  adherents  to  the  crown, 
and  confidential  ministers  to  two 
sovereigns  ;  both  experienced  an 
unjust  reverse  of  favour,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  aspersions  and  ridi¬ 
cule  of  dissipated  and  licentious 
courts.  Lastly,  each  composed  a 
history  of  his  own  times,  in  a  style 
of  singular  candour  and  modera¬ 
tion.’’  But  Clarendon  was  an  En¬ 
glishman;  his  history  is  peculiarly 
English  history  ;  his  aera  was  far 
busier  and  more  eventful :  and,  to 
Englishmen,  these  few  casual  re¬ 
semblances  will  offer,  we  are  afraid, 
but  very  little  inducement  to  a  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  foreign,  obsolete,  and 
monotonous  life  of  Thuanus. 

“  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Hugh  Blair,  D.  D. 
F.Xl.S.E.  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  High  Church,  &c.  By  the  late 
John  Hill,  LL.D.  fcc.”  In  this 
tide,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
melancholy  :  the  historian  has  since 
ioined  his  deceased  friend,-  and  the 
biographer  requites  equally  to  be 
biographised.  Dr.  B'air  was  a  man 
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of  taste  and  cultivated  mind  :  yet 
it  is  truly  extraordinary,  that  his 
sermons,  which  obtained  for  him  by 
far  the  higher  portion  of  his  repu¬ 
tation,  are  now  fast  sinking  into 
oblivion  ;  while  his  exertions  in  po¬ 
lite  criticism,  and  especially  his  cri¬ 
tique  upon  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
after  having  lost  no  small  measure 
of  public  estimation,  are  re-ascend¬ 
ing  into  public  favour,  and  will 
probably  long  preserve  his  memory 
in  the  public  mind.  The  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Blair  are  but  little 
varied:  and  were  it  not  for  the  critical 
observations  introduced  into  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us  upon  his  style  and 
writing,  it  would  be  reduced  to  a 
few  pages.  Many  of  these  criti¬ 
cisms  have  merit :  but  having  in  a 
prior  part  of  our  Register  offered 
ample  extracts  from  the  work,  we 
may  well  be  excused  from  adding 
any  additional  observations  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

“  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings  of  David  Hume,  Esq.  By 
Thomas  Edward  Ritchie,  8vo.” 
From  some  cause  or  other,  Scotland 
has  been  peculiarly  lavish  of  biogra¬ 
phies  inthecourseof  the  current  year; 
and  our  readers  will  find,  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  we  are 
called  upon  to  notice  are  from  this 
quarter.  The  narrative  part  of  the 
life  before  us,  like  that  of  Thuanus 
by  Mr.  Collinson,  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  auto  biography  of  the  per¬ 
son  pour t rayed  ;  in  the  case  before 
us,  from  Mr.  Hume’s  memoir,  en¬ 
titled,  “  My.  own  Life.”  The  rest 
is  chiefly  criticism  upon  Mr.  Hume’s 
writings*  elucidations  of  his  opini¬ 
ons.  or  repubiications  ot  several  of 
his  printed  papers ;  much  of  which 
might  have  been  spared  without  loss 
to  the  public.  We  have  given  a 
general  summary  of  his  life  in  an 
anterior  department,  and  have  added 
to  it  Rousseau’s  very  curious  and 
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extravagant  dispute  with  him,  as 
well  because  of  its  singularity,  as 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  met  with 

elsewhere. 

“  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the 
Great  Conde,  written  by  his  Se¬ 
rene  Highness  Louis  Joseph  de 
Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Fanny  Holcroft,  8vo.”  We 
are  informed,  that  the  original  of 
this  volume  was  written  by  his 
Highness  the  Prince  de  Conde  in 
his  youth,  and  that  it  never,  per¬ 
haps,  would  have  seen  the  light, 
had  not  the  revolutionary  depreda¬ 
tors  taken  the  manuscripts  from  the 
chateau  of  Chant  ill  v,  where  it  had 
been  deposited  in  privacy  by  the 
modesty  of  the  author.  His  high¬ 
ness,  it  is  added,  intended  it  only 
for  the  instruction  of  his  family  5 
and  he  was  not  less  surprised 
than  displeased  at  finding  it  was 
published.  The  first  copy  received 
in  London  was  shewn  to  him ;  upon 
which  he  recognised  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  work,  excepting  the 
changes  and  additions  which  the 
Parisian  editor  has  thought  proper  to 
make,  and  which  are  sufficiently  de¬ 
noted  by  the  difference  of  the  style. 
We  have  now  seen  tire  original,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  :  it  had  indeed  from  the  first 
the  appearance  of  a  correct  averment. 
The  life  is  drawn  up  with  a  simplicity 
and  spirit  that  Would  do  honour,  we 
will  not  say  to  the  pen  of  a  prince, 
but  to  the  pen  of  a  master  -,  and  the 
translator  has  executed  her  task  with 
credit. 

“  Lives  of  British  Statesmen.  By 
John  Maediarmid,  Esq.  4to.”  Here 
too,  as  in  the  article  of  Dr.  Blair’s 
life,  we  have  to  lament  over  the  loss 
ot  the  historian  ;  to  observe  that  he 
himself  has  joined  the  dust  of  those 
he  has  commemorated,  and  that  the 
biographer  requires  equally  to  be  bio- 
graphised.  We  may,  in  this  in¬ 


stance,  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a 
double  degree  of  sorrow  :  for  we 
personally  knew,  and  had  a  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  writer,  a  young  man, 
a  man  of  merit,  and  a  man  of  mo¬ 
desty  ;  to  whose  pen  the  world 
has  been  indebted  for  several  prior 
publications  in  no  small  degree  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  acuteness  of  judgment, 
and  logical  precision  of  argument ; 
we  allude  particularly  to  his  “  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  System  of  National 
Defence  in  Great  Britain,”  and  his 
‘‘  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Sub¬ 
ordination  both  of  which  we 
duly  noticed  as  they  appeared  before 
the  public.  It  only  remains  for  us 
at  present  to  observe,  that  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us  contains  very  excel¬ 
lent  summaries  of  the  lives  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  William  Cecil 
Lord  Burleigh,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Earl  of  Stratford,  Edward  Hyde  Earl 
of  Clarendon  ;  that  they  are  so  well 
selected,  that  the  public  history  of 
the  biography  of  the  one  seldom 
recurs  in  that  of  another,  that  thq 
authorities  referred  to  are  of  the 
most  approved  character,  and  that 
the  style  is  animated  and  correct. 
We  lament,  on  the  score  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  a  writer  with  so  good  a 
head  and  heart,  and  so  full  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  many  years  of  health  and 
enjoyment,  did  not  live  to  add  other 
volumes  to  the  present. 

From  the  records  of  men  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  records  of  things-,  from 
great  and  illustrious  names  to  great 
and  illustrious  designs  ;  and  shall 
open  our  archaiological  compart¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith’s  very 
costly  and  sumptuous  Antiquities 
of  Westminster,  the  Old  Palace,  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel,  &c.  4to.  pp.  2/6, 
price  Six  Guineas.”  Within  the 
range  of  this  beautiful  and  splendid 
work,  we  meet  with  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  engrav¬ 
ings  of  topographical  objects,  of 

which 
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’which  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
are  no  longer  in  existence.  We 
shall  explain  this  paradox  by  stating, 
that  on  the  alteration  which  was 
lately  made  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it 
large  enough  to  admit  the  members 
elected  by  Ireland  upon  the  epoch 
of  the  union,  it  was  discovered,  as 
soon  as  the  wainscoting  was  re- 
moved,  that  the  whole  inside  of  the 
'Walls  of  the  building  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  painted  with  single  figures 
and  historical  subjects  ;  and  that 
many  of  these  were  even  then  in 
a  state  so  little  imperfect  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  being  copied  and  en¬ 
graven.  In  consequence  of  which, 
Mr.  Smith,  having  procured  permis¬ 
sion  for  this  purpose,  obtained  accu¬ 
rate  drawings  from  them  on  the 
spot  $  and  from  these  drawings 
many  of  the  plates  now  presented 
have  been  copied  with  fidelity  and 
exactness.  We  cannot  but  regard 
this  volume  as  a  national  work  of 
high  value ;  nor  ought  we  to  neg¬ 
lect  to  observe,  that  the  very  ingeni 
ous  and  accomplished  artist  has  the 
additional  merit  of  having  enlivened 
his  engravings  by  a  typographical 
description  of  real  interest  and  ex¬ 
cellence,  richly  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  much  curiosity  and 
amusement. 

Twelve  perspective  Views  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  parts  of 
the  Metropolica]  Church  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  accompanied  by  two  ichno- 
graphic  plates,  and  an  Historical 
Account.  By  Charles  Wild,  folio, 
3 1.  3s.  plain,  or  5l.  5s.  coloured.’' 
This,  as  a  first  essay,  is  highly  credi¬ 
table  to  a  young  artist.  It  contains 
two  very  elaborate  plans,  distin¬ 
guishing  the  stations  from  which 
the  perspectives  are  taken,  and  the 
actual  measurements  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  all  the  component 
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parts  and  tracings  of  the  groined 
arches,  with  five  exterior  and  seven 
interior  views  in  aquatinta ;  to  which 
is  annexed,  an  ample  explanatory 
table.  The  whole  is  enriched  with 
an  abridged  and  well-selected  his¬ 
tory  of  the  venerable  structure 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  work. 
The  parts  chosen  for  the  plates 
are,  j .  The  south-west  view  of  the 
cathedral :  2.  The  nave:  3.  Part  of 
the  western  transept:  4.  The  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  or  northern  division  of  the 
transept,  being  the  spot  on  which 
Becket  was  assassinated  :  5.  The 
cloisters:  6\  The  choir:  7-  West- 
ern  part  of  the  south  aisle  :  8.  East¬ 
ern  part  of  the  same :  9-  Eastern 
transept:  10.  Baptistry:  11.  Tri¬ 
nity  chapel :  12,  Exterior  of  Beck¬ 
ett’s  crown. 

Antiquities,  Historical,  Archi¬ 
tectural,  Chorographical,  and  Itine¬ 
rary,  in  Nottinghamshire  and  the 
adjacent  Counties,  &c.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Dickinson,  Esq.  Indbur  parts. 
Part  X.  II.  and  III.  separate,  4to. 
Price  15s.  each.  This  work,  which 
yet  requires  the  fourth  part  to  com¬ 
plete  it,  has  been  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
gressive  publication  Irom  the  year 
1801 .  In  its  scope  it  comprises  the 
histories  of  Southwell  and  the  Ad 
Fmtem  cA  the  Romans,  and  of  New¬ 
ark,  their  Sidrtacester,  spots  as  de¬ 
serving  the  notice  of  the  antiquaiy 
as  any  in  the  island.  I  he  author 
discovers  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
reading,  and  recondite  archaiologi- 
cal  erudition  ,  the  engravings  intro¬ 
duced  are  numerous,  the  subjects 
well  selected,  and  the  execution 
neat. 

“  Caledonia  :  or  an  account  his¬ 
torical  and  topographical,  of  North 
Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to 
the  present  times  ;  with  a  Dictionary 
of  Plates,  chorographical  and  philo¬ 
logical.  In  four  volumes.  .  Vol.  I. 
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By  George  Chalmers,  F.R.S.  and 
S.A.  4to.  Price  3 l,  3s."  This  is  an 
elaborate  undertaking:,  commenced 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  given  suf¬ 
ficient  proof,  that  he  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  dismayed  by  little 
difficulties,  or  of  turning  aside  from 
a  question  because  it  is  intricate  and 
perplexed.  As  the  first  volume 
alone,  however,  is  at  present  before 
us,  we  shall  merely  proceed  to  state 
its  contents,  reserving  our  opinion  of 
the  general  merit  of  the  work  till  it 
has  advanced  to  a  conclusion.  This 
volume  is  divided  into  four  books  : 
The  first  relates  to  the  Roman  pe¬ 
riod  ;  the  second  to  the  Pictish; 
the  third  to  the  Scottish  ;  and  the 
fourth  to  the  Scoto-Saxon. 

We  proceed  to  the  department  of 
philology,  and  shall  open  it  with  no¬ 
ticing  the  late  Professor  Barrow’s 
tc  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres  and 
Logic,  2  vols.  8vo.”  These  lectures 
constitute  the  course  that,  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  was  read  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews.  The  lec¬ 
tures  on  belles  lettres  are  divided 
into  three  parts  r  ] .  language  and 
style;  2.  eloquence  or  public  speak¬ 
ing;  3.  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  subject  of  logic  has  a 
division  somewhat  similar;  and  its 
sections  are,  l.On  ideas:  2.  On 
propositions:  3.  On  reasoning. 
There  is  great  merit  in  this  work, 
though  it  abounds  with  inaccuracies 
of  expression,  at  many  of  which  we 
nre  truly  astonished,  and  affects  to 
keep  Christianity  and  revealed  re¬ 
ligion  by  far  too  much  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  author,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  thinks  for  himself ;  his  ar¬ 
rangement  and  his  language  are 
uniformly  his  own ;  and  he  seems 
to  admit  nothing  that  he  borrows 
without  having  first  sifted  it,  and 
minutely  examined  its  foundation. 
He  is  perpetually  disclosing  judici¬ 


ous  and  profound  views  of  life,  and 
exhibits  himself  as  a  man  who  has 
read  books,  and  marked  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  world  with  a  philo¬ 
sophic  eye. 

“  Richardi  Bentleii  et  doctorum 
virorum,  epistolae,  parti m  mutuae. 
Accedit  Richardi  Daweii  ad  Joan- 
nem  Taylorum  epistola  singularis, 
4  to.”  “  Letters  of  Richard  Bent¬ 
ley,  and  Men  of  Learning,  partly 
reciprocal.  To  which  js  added.  An 
individual  Letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Dawes  to  Dr.  John  Taylor.”  This 
magnificent  volume  is  indeed  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  treat  to  the  philolo¬ 
gist  ;  it  is  published  at  the  sole  ex¬ 
pence  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney  ;  but 
we  are  not  at  present  acquainted 
with  the  means  by  which  the  M.S.S. 
found  their  way  into  his  possession. 
We  are  informed,  however,  by  a 
notice  affixed  to  the  blank  leaf  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume,  that 
we  may  soon  expect  an  additional 
volume  of  notes  and  indexes.  The 
work,  curious  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be 
purchased;  we  shall  hence  enter 
more  particularly  into  its  contents. 
It  comprises  eighty-four  letters.  Ot 
these,  ten  are  from  Bentley  to  Grse- 
vius ;  thirty-one  from  Graevius  to 
Bentley ;  two  from  Burman  to  Bent¬ 
ley  ;  eleven  from  Bentley  to  Dr. 
Bernard ;  nine  from  Bernard  in 
reply  ;  one  from  Le  Clerc  to  Bent¬ 
ley  ;  one  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  ;  one  from  Bentley  to  Dr. 
Davies ;  one  from  Bentley  to  Mr. 
Gacon ;  one  from  Bentley  to  M. 
Biel;  two  from  Bentley  to  Dr. 
Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 

three  from  Bentley  to  . — 

(persons  not  named)  ;  one  from 
Bentley  to  La  Crore,  the  librarian  at 
Berlin  ;  two  from  Bentley  to  Dr. 
Richard  Mead ;  one  from  Bentley 
to  his  brother  James  ;  one  from 
Bentley  to  Dr.  S.  Clark ;  one  fropi 

Bentley 
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Bentley  to  John  James  Wetstein  ; 
one  from  Bentley  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  ;  two  from  Bentley  tp  Hem- 
sterliuis  5  one  from  M.  Cappel  to 
Grasvius;  and  one  from  Mr.  R, 
Dawes  to  Dr.  Taylor.  Nineteen 
only  are  in  English  :  the  rest  are  in 
Latin.  The-  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
Dawes  to  Dr.  Taylor,  inserted  in 
the  appendix,  is  designed  to  contro¬ 
vert  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  expressed  El 
by  the  single  vowel  E.  Thjs  sump¬ 
tuous  volume  is  embellished  by  por¬ 
traits  ot  Dr.  Bentley  and  Graevius, 
and  with  facsimilies  of  their  hand¬ 
writings. 

“  Specimens  of  English  Prose 
Writers,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  sketches  biographical 
and  literary,  including  an  account 
of  books  as  well  as  of  their  authors, 
with  occasional  criticisms.  By 
George  Barnett,  late  of  Baliol  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  3  vols.  Svo.”  The 
plenitude,  and  we  may  say  exube¬ 
rance,  of  this  title,  renders  it  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  add  much  to  its 
pretensions ;  and  were  we  to  do  so, 
we  are  afraid  it  would  not  be  much 
in  its  favour.  The  success  ot  the 
compilation  called  Elegant  Extracts 
in  Verse,  induced  the  selector  to 
follow  it  up  with  another  compi¬ 
lation  which  he  called  Elegant  Ex¬ 
tracts  in  Prose.  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Ellis,  having  long  since  pub¬ 
lished  successfully  his  Specimens  of 
early  English  Poets,  the  writer  be- 
fore  us  has  conceived,  that  to  ren¬ 
der  the  plan  complete,  it  behoves 
the  tribe  of  book-makers  to  follow^ 
it  up  with  similar  specimens  ol 
early  English  prose-writers,  and  that 
this  mighty  undertaking  is  designed 
for  no  less  a  personage  than  him¬ 
self.  Yet  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  had  there  been  a  proper  tri¬ 
bunal  to  have  examined  bis  qualifi- 
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cation  antecedently  to  his  having 
engage(l  in  this  concern,  whatever 
qualification  he  could  have  offered 
would  have  been  disputed.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  up 
three  or  even  three  hundred  vo¬ 
lumes  with  extracts  from  all  the 
prose  writers  of  this  country  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  anecdotes 
concerning  many  of  them  ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  in  bringing  to  market  a 
sufficiency  of  taste,  judgment,  cri¬ 
tical  acumen,  and  characteristic 
knowledge  of  the  common  style  and 
manner  of  the  different  ages  refer¬ 
red  to,  so  that  we  may  not  only 
have  to  read,  but  to  read  to  some 
purpose:  and  these,  we  are  afraid, 
are  commodities  in  which  Mr.  Bur¬ 
nett  is  very  seldom  a  dealer  and 
chapman. 

“  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and 
Scarce  Books.  By  the  rev.t  W. 
Beloe,  Svo.  2  volsff  This,  so  far 
as  it  has  any  resemblance  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  is  by  far  a  work  of  more 
taste,  judgment,  and  entertainment. 
The  author,  in  his  preface,  details 
the  motives  which  led  him  to  its 
compilement;  which,  in  few  words, 
are  the  ample  stores  to  which  he 
had  lately  access  as  librarian  to  the 
British  Museum,  the  collateral  ac¬ 
quaintance  he  possessed  with  many 
private  libraries  and  curious  manu¬ 
scripts  contained  in  them,  and  the 
extensive  connection  he  had  hence 
formed  with  the  general  republic  ot 
letters  and  learned  men.  The  vo¬ 
lumes  contain  a  very  valuable  fund 
of  classical,  antiquarian,  and  biblio¬ 
graphic  amusement  and  instruction. 
There  is,  however,  something  more 
of  egotism  than  we  could  have 
wished  to  have  beheld,  or  than  is 
consistent  with  the  virtue  of  mo¬ 
desty,  or  the  .attribute  of  real  merit, 
as  they  are  generally  pourtrayed  by 
the  best  ethical  writers.  In  the 
preface,  moreover,  we  meet  with  a 
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pretty  strong  allusion  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  mysterious  transaction, 
which,  in  its  result,  deprived  the 
compiler  of  his  official  situation  at 
the  Museum  ;  but  the  particulars 
are  not  detailed.  He  assures  us, 
however,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  is 
able  to  do  so,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  event,  “  of  his  friends  and 
protectors,  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  and  some  of  the  most  estimable 
characters  of  his  country,  he  has 
not  lost  one.” 

Fragments  of  Oriental  Lite¬ 
rature,  with  an  outline  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  on  a  curious  Chinese  vase.  By 
Stephen  Weston,  B.D.  F.it.S.  &c. 
Svo.”  This  is  an  odd  miscellany, 
totally  destitute  of  all  arrangement ; 
but  it  nevertheless  discovers,  taste, 
talent,  and  genius.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  very  curious  or  instructive  in 
the  article  on  the  Chinese  vase,  an 
engraving  of  which,  however,  is 
given  as  a  sort,  of  vignette  to  the 
book.  We  are  next  presented  with 
Meleager’s  beautiful  poem  on  Spring, 
in  the  original  Greek,  succeeded  by 
two  versions  of  the  present  writer, 
one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  both  of  which  have  the  merit 
of  being  smooth  and  correct  enough, 
but  both  which  also  are  deficient  in 
spirit.  We  have  then  five  articles 
containing  extracts  from  Persian  or 
Arabic,  or  criticisms  on  these  lan¬ 
guages.  We  are  then  transported 
to  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  have 
a  conjecture  offered  to  us,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  supported,  that  the 
term  Idumaets  iii.  10  was  originally 
Ithon&as.  We  are  then  hurried 
back  to  Iran,  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
Arabic  proverbs  and  sayings,  deri¬ 
vations  from  Arabic  and  Per¬ 
sian  poetry/’  The  next  paper  is 
“  on  Cufic  Goins,”  and  the  last 
on  Abulfeda's  Egypt.” 

<f  The  Pcems  of  Ossian,  in  the 
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Ori  ginal  Gaelic,  with  a  literal  trans- 
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lation  into  Latin,  by  the  rev.  Robert 
Macfarlane,  A.M.  together  with  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart,  and  a  Translation  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Abbe  Csesarotti’s  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Controversy  re¬ 
specting  the  authenticity  of  Ossian  $ 
with  Notes  and  a  supplemental 
Essay,  by  John  M‘Arthur,  LL.D. 
Published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  London.  3 
vols.  Svo.”  This  amplitude  of  title 
may  well  serve  as  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  It  appears,  that  the  High¬ 
land  Society  of  London  is  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  decision,  or  rather 
the  want  of  decision,  evinced  upon 
the  everlasting  subject  before  us  by 
the  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh  5 
and  thinks,  notwithstanding  all  the 
pains  and  researches  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  latter,  that  it  is 
-abundantly  able  to  prove,  that  not 
only  very  long  and  detached  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  different  poems  ascrib¬ 
ed  by  Macpherson  to  Ossian,  may 
be  collected  from  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  highlanders  of  the 
present  day,  as  traditionary  frag¬ 
ments  of  great  national  antiquity: 
but  that  the  poems,  and  the  whole 
of  the  poems,  in  the  form  and  order 
in  which  they  are  given  by  Mac¬ 
pherson,  were  actually  written  by 
Ossian,  and  that  in  a  style  and  with 
an  energy  to  which  Macpherson’s 
version  has  scarcely  done  justice. 
Having  given  an  extract,  however, 
upon  this  subject  in  a  preceding 
part  of  the  work,  of  sufficient 
length  and  scope  to  put  the  reader 
into  possession  of  the  general  ar¬ 
gument,  we  shall  only  add  here,  that 
this  argument  by  no  means  appears 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  ourselves. 
The  Italian  copy  is  of  no  value 
whatever  as  a  proof,  and  it  still, 
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therefore,  remains  to  be  enquired, 
whether  and  by  what  mennsMacpher- 
son  obtained  possession  of  the  Gaelic 
copy.  Which  he  is  here  asserted  to 
have  left  behind  him?  Whether 
the  document  be  capable  of  being; 
traced  to  any  genuine  source,  or 
whether  it  be  a  second  forgery  of 
Macpherson’s,and  a  mere  translation 
of  his  own  English,  as  his  own  Eng¬ 
lish  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  a 
translation  of  the  original  Gaelic? 
We  shall  leave  this  enquiry  with 
Air.  Laing,  who  is  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  its  reply. 

“  Comments  on  the  Commenta¬ 
tors  on  Shakespear:  with  prelimi¬ 
nary  Observations  on  his  Genius  and 
Writings:  by  Henry  James  Pye, 
-Esq.  8vo.”  There  is  here  more 
comment  than  illustration ;  the  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  genius  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  poet  comprise  only  six 
pages  and  a  half,  and  chiefly  discuss 
his  frequent  breaches  of  unity,  and 
his  use  of  aches  as  a  dissyllable,  in 
the  manner  it  has  lately  been  pro¬ 
nounced  on  Covent  Garden  stage. 
The  criticisms  that  follow,  are  for 
the  most  part  very  meagre-  and 
clearly  shew  that  the  field  has  been 
so  often  gleaned  off,  that  there  is 
now  neither  wheat  nor  even  chaff 
left  for  a  straggler  to  be  able  to  put 
his  hand  upon  a  single  husk.  The 
book,  however,  might  at  least  have 
been  printed  with  fewer  typogra¬ 
phical  errors  ;  a  greater  number  we 
have  never  met  with  in  so  small  a 
compass.  They-  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  press.  It  is  said  that  while 
the  work  was  printing  in  town,  the 
writer  was  at  a  distance  in  the  coun¬ 
try  :  we  should  rather,  however, 
have  reversed  the  fact  in  our  own 
minds,  and  haye  supposed,  that 
while  the  work  was  printing  in  the 
country,  the  author  was  at  a  distance 
in  town. 

li  An  Essay  on  the  English  Lan- 
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guage:  by  J.  Odell,  M.  A.”  This 
essay  was  intended  to  have  been 
punted  as  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Boucher’s  Supplement  to  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Dictionary;  but  for  certain 
reasons  it  has  been  judged  proper  to 
publish  it  separately.  To  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  F.pru  Pte* 
roenia,  it  will  offer  little  that  is  new, 
and  that  little  not  always  admissi¬ 
ble.  YVe  do  not  think  the  Supple¬ 
ment  has  sustained  any  very  great 
loss  by  its  omission. 

“  Practical  Illustrations  of  Rhetor 
rical  Gesture  and  Action  :  by  Henry 
Siddons,  octavo,  ll.  is.”  This  is  a 
valuable  work  for  persons  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class,  and  for  whose  use  it  is 
chiefly  designed.  It  is  drawn  almost 
entirely,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
ko,  from  M.  Engel’s  work  on  the 
same  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
German  drama:  but  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  vernaculized,  as  well  in  matter 
and  manner  as  in  language,  and  is 
enriched  by  a  variety  of  well-exe¬ 
cuted  engravings,  in  illustration  of 
the  chief  subjects  discussed.  It  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  actor,  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter;  and,  in 
truth,  opens  a  new  field  of  disquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  philosopher. 

The  classics  have  not  received 
much  attention  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  from  commentators  or 
translators.  Mr.  Howard,  never¬ 
theless,  has  given  us  a  version  of  the 
“  Metamorphoses  of  Publius  Ovidius 
Naso,  in  two  volumes  octavo;”  but 
unfortunately  in  blank  verse,  one  of 
the  very  worst  applications,  perhaps, 
that  could  ever  be  made  of  it :  in¬ 
dependently  of  which,  however,  the 
blank  verse  here  offered  is  for  the 
most  part  of  very  homely  texture, 
and  totally  Inadequate  to  a  convey¬ 
ance  of  those  striking  incidents,  well 
discriminated  characters,  fine  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature,  and  powerful  expres¬ 
sions  of  feeling,  which  are  the  pecu- 
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liar  beauties  and  features  of  the  Ovi- 
dian  Muse.  We  cannot  compliment 
Mr.  Howard  on  his  success. 

In  our  range  of  domestic  poetry, 
the  narrative  parts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  appear  to  have  operated  with 
a  peculiar  stimulus  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  been  seeking  for 
new  or  interesting  incidents.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  within  the  period 
of  the  twelve  months  before  us,  we 
have  had  no  less  than  three  epic 
poems,  derived  from  this  source ; 
two  of  them,  indeed,  from  the  very 
same  history,  we  mean  the  Exodus 
of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  The 
first  we  shall  notice  under  this  title  is 
the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Sir  James  Bland  Bur¬ 
gess;  and  narrates,  with  little  ma¬ 
chinery  of  their  own  imagination, 
the  various  events  by  which  this  suf¬ 
fering  people  were  led  away  from 
the  hands  of  their  cruel  task-mas¬ 
ters,  conducted  through  the  desert, 
and  brought  to  the  borders  of  the 
promised  land.  It  terminates  with 
the  death  of  Moses,  in  the  relation 
of  which  the  poem  deviates  from 
the  narrative,  and  in  our  opinion 
with  just  as  much  injustice  to  truth 
as  to  poetic  sublimity.  There  is 
a  polished  roundness  maintained 
throughout  the  general  versification, 
which  never  sutlers  the  subject  to 
be  degraded,  but  we  meet  with  few 
flights  of  real  genius  that  lift  it  be¬ 
yond  its  common  scale  of  ascent  in 
biblical  prose,  which  after  all  appears 
to  us  in  its  own  simple  narrative  to 
be  possessed  of  considerably  more 
interest.  Mr.  Hoyle’s  Exodus  is 
published  in  a  humbler  form,  (an 
octavo  instead  of  a  quarto  size)  but  is 
at  least  as  largely  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Castalia — or  rather,  to  adopt 
a  part  of  his  own  introductory  ad¬ 
dress,  as  sweetly  rings  with  the 
<£  harps  of  Solyrna,”  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  thirteen  books  $  and  in  its 


historic  range  runs  short  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  poem,  and  terminates,  and 
we  think  more  happily,  with  the 
triumphant  song  of  Moses  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Having  made  an  extract 
or  two  from  the  former  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  Register,  we  intend  to  do  equal 
justice  to  Mr.  Hoyle  in  our  next. 
Of  Mr.  Southey’s  ££  Saul,  a  poem, 
in  two  parts,”  we  have  also  enabled 
our  readers  to  form  a  judgment  for 
themselves,  by  a  selection  or  two. 
He  has  laboured  it  with  great  spirit; 
has  deviated  but  little  from  the  bib¬ 
lical  history;  Ins  verse  is  always  dig¬ 
nified,  but  sometimes  too  much 
broken  and  disjointed,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  giving  a  variety  of 
cadence.  “  The  Poems  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Cobbet,  late  Bishop  of  Oxford 
and  Norwich,”  have  been  repub¬ 
lished,  with  additions  by  Mr.  Octa¬ 
vius  Gilchrist;  as  have  those  of  the 
unfortunate  Dermody,  under  the 
title  of  the  “  Harp  of  Erin.”  Mr. 
Crabbe’s  poems  have  also  been  col¬ 
lected,  and  replenished  with  many 
additions,  though  we  iind  little  of 
the  new  matter  equal  to  much  that 
our  readers  have  already  met  w  ith  in 
the  <£  Village,”  <£  The  Library,” 
and  “  The  Newspaper;”  espeu.ally 
the  first,  which  had  the  honour  of 
pleasing  the  correct  but  fastidious 
taste  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  Minor 
Poets  of  the  year  are  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth,  who  has  given  us  two  small 
additional  volumes  of  “  Poems,” 
for  the  most  part  lyrical,  and  pos*- 
sessing  his  common  ease  and  sim¬ 
plicity  :  Mr.  Mant,  who  has  now 
added  to  a  very  pleasing  volume  of 
fugitive  poems,  an  appendix,  entitled' 
“  The  Slave,  and  other  Poetical 
Pieces,”  abounding  with  classical 
taste,  and  rather  polished  than  vigor¬ 
ous  :  Mr.  Law  rence,  who  at  a  very 
late  period  of  being,  after  havingbeen 
present  at  the  battle  of  Mindeu,  and 
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after  having  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Parnell,  and 
Dr.  Beattie,  and  continuing  to  enjoy 
that  of  Dr.  Percy,  has  felt  the  em¬ 
bers  of  life  throw  forth  a  sudden 
flame,  and  has  published  a  volume, 
under  the  title  of  “  Miscellaneous 
Productions,”  upon  which,  however, 
we  cannot  compliment  the  hardy 
veteran :  “  Hours  of  Idleness,  by 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a  mi- 
7ior  -"  containing  a  series  of  original 
poems  and  translations,  that  reflect 
equal  credit  on  his  Lordship’s  rank 
and  age  of  life,  and  which  few  no¬ 
blemen,  and  still  fewer  noble  mi¬ 
nors,  are  able  to  equal.  To  these 
we  must  add  Mr.  Howard’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Inferno,  in  one  volume, 
8v o."  This  translation  is  in  blank, 
decasyllabic  verse,  the  cadence  is 
little  varied,  and  the  sublimity  but 
little  supported. 

The  only  dramatic  pieces  of  the 
year  worth  noticing  are  Mr.  H.  Sid- 
dons’s  “  Time’s  a  Tell-Tale,  which 
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has  the  merit  of  exciting  mirth 
without  equivoque  or  butfoonery; 
“Faulkner,”  a  tragedy,  in  live  acts, 
by  W.  Godwin;  rather  calculated 
for  the  closet  than  the  stage :  and 
Mr.  Morton’s  “  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try,”  a  comedy,  that,  has  already  had 
a  successful  run,  and  we  believe  has 
nearly  run  itself  out.  of  breath. 

Of  the  novels,  tales,  and  romances, 
we  have  to  notice  “  Corinna,  or 
Italy,”  a  very  interesting  novel,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  Mad.  de 
Stael  Holstein,  and  far  less  excep¬ 
tionable  than  some  of  her  former 
productions.  “  Charles  Ellis,  or  the 
Friends,  by  Robert  Sempel;”  amus¬ 
ing  and  not  destitute  of  instruction. 
f*  The  Fatal  Vow,  or  St.  Michael’s 
.Monastery,  a  romance,  by  Francis 
Laihom;”  the  dullest  progeny  this 
author  has  yet  produced.  “  Henry- 
Hooka,  a  novel,  by  Mr.  Dibdin,” 
and  Gabriel  Forrester,  or  the  De¬ 
serted  Son,  by  T,  B.  Lathy;*  both 
which  may  live  their  hour  and  die. 
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OTTUATED  as  the  continent  of 
o  Europe  is  at  present;  harassed 
and  exhaused  almost  to  the  agonies 
of  political  death,  tyrannized  over  in 
every  point  but  one  by  a  colossal 
autocrat,  whose  will  is  universal  law 
and  whose  decision  is  followed  by 
instant  execution;  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  recent  battles,  and  drag¬ 
ged  forwards  to  violate  the  soil  with 
fresh  carnage;  cutoff  fro  mail  know- 
ledge  of  what  is  passing  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world;  alike  block¬ 
ading  and  blockaded,  and  dependent 
upon  this  sole  and  extraordinary 
ruler  for  its  religious  creeds  as  well 
as  its  political  governments;  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  interests  of  religion,  have  been 
attended  to  as  they  would  have  been 
under  more  tranquil  and  auspicious 
circumstances;  that  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  has  flourished  as  it  did  of 
late,  especially  in  Germany,  or  that 
books  of  devotion  or  sound  practical 
exhortation  have  been  produced 
with  equal  ease,  or  find  as  ready  a 
sale.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  with 
the  impediments  that  at  present 
exist,  and  shut  up  almost  every  kind 
of  intercourse  between  ourselves  and 


continental  Europe,  that  even  of  the 
few  works  upon  biblical  and  theolo¬ 
gical  subjects  that  are  yet  uttered 
from  the  press,  we  should  be  able 
to  obtain  copies,  or  detailed  accounts 
in  respect  to  all  of  them.  Yet  we 
trust  our  readers  will  have  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  our  want  of 
activity  upon  this  subject,  and  will 
rather  give  us  credit  for  having 
pushed  our  means  to  their  utmost 
extent,  than  condemn  us  for  having 
accomplished  less  than  we  might 
have  been  able. 

Every  friend  of  Christianity  must 
rejoice  that  Dr.  Griesbach  has,  at 
length,  completed  his  very  valuable 
edition  of  the  New  Testament. :  the 
second  volume  of  which,  in  the  oc¬ 
tavo  edition,  is  now  published  at 
Halle,  under  the  title  of  <$  Novum 
Testamentum  Graece  Textum  ad 
fidem  codicum,  version um,  et  pa- 
trum  recensuit,  et.  lectionis  varieta- 
tem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach, 
&c.’’  The  first  volume  of  this  ad¬ 
mirably  collated  work  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  1796,  and  comprised  the  four 
gospels  alone:  the  present  extends 
to  the  remainder  of  the  Christian 
scriptures,  and  of  course  contains 
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the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  with  the  Apocalypse.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  unprosperous  circumstances, 
which  it  is  needless  to  detail,  have 
occurred  in  succession  to  prevent 
an  earlier  completion  of  this  edition ; 
we  shall  only  mention  two  of  them: 
the  fire  that  a  few  years  ago  destroy¬ 
ed  the  very  valuable  library  at.  Co¬ 
penhagen,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of 
the  capital  itself ;  and  a  long  severe 
illness  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  The 
whole  of  these  delays,  together  with 
many  collateral  circumstances,  are 
noticed  by  M.  Griesbach,  in  his  pre¬ 
face.  To  this  preface  succeeds  a 
list  of  the  very  numerous  MSS.  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  author:  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  the  text,  arranged  as  in  the 
preceding  volume.  The  expence  of 
this  edition,  we  understand,  has  been 
■munificently  defrayed  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton 3  a  princely  and  well-ap¬ 
plied  assistance,  which  does  honour 
to  the  British  character,  as  well  as 
to  the  illustrious  nobleman  who  has 
taken  it  upon  himself.  There  is, 
however,  a  more  superb  edition  at 
this  time  printing  at  Leipsic,  in  royal 
quarto,  with  a  beautiful  type,  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  four  volumes;  of  which  the 
first  appeared  in  1S03,  the  second  in 
1S04,  the  third  is  just  completed, 
and  the  fourth  remains  to  make  its 
appearance. — In  collating  the  pre¬ 
sent  reading  with  the  common  edi¬ 
tions,  we  find  that  Acts  xx.  23. 
which  has  commonly  been  written — 
<7ro i rmv  txxXmcsay  TOT  ©EOT,  r,y  Vt- 

(MOMUTO  TOT  IAIOT  ‘MMAT02, 
is  here  rendered,  and  after  great 
acuteness  of  examination,  and  much 
apparent  impartiality  of  decision, 
uroi /Aouvini  -rmy  ExxXmfficcy  TOT  KfPIOjf,  my 
TitpivnoirxicurQ  Sict  TOT  ‘AlMATC)£  10T 
©EOT.  In  plain  English,  instead  of 
the  common  rendering,  “  take  heed, 
to  feed  the  church  of  God  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.”  we  have  it  in  the  present 


edition,  f  f  to  feed  the  church  of  this 
Lord,  which  he  hath  purchased 
WITH  THE  BLOOD  OF  God.” - The 

passage  1  Tim.  iii.  lb.  for  ©EOS 
EfavepwSm  ev  ffotpx.1,  we  have  here  02 
&c..  who  or  which  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,”  instead  of 
“  God  was,  &c.”  'l'here  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  great  difficulty  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  predicate,  since,  on  account 
of  the  inaccordance  of  genders,  the 
relative  who  or  which  can  neither 
agree  with  the  term  mystery  pr  god¬ 
liness  ;  while  the  term  God,  in  the 
preceding  verse  appears  to  have  too 
remote  a  connexion.  Yet  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  the  change  are  strong,  and 
the  reasoning  convincing.  Our 
learned  scholiast  decides  against  the 
genuiness  of  the  three  witnesses  in 
heaven,  1  John  v.  7>8.  omitting  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  these  two 
verses,  the  spuriousness  of  which 
has  been  so  decisively  proved  by 
Mr.  Porson,  and  admitted  by  Bishop 
Pretty  man. 

At  Stockholm  we  perceive  that 
M.  Hal  berg  has  not  only  translated 
Josephus’s  “  History  of  the  Jews’* 
into  Swedish,  but  has  added  a  very 
great  accession  of  matter,  by  conti¬ 
nuing  their  narrative  to  the  present 
times.  We  perceive  also  that  M. 
Hedrin  has  translated  into  the  same 
1  an  g  ua  ge  M  i  c  h  ael  i  s  ’  s  “  M  osa  i  c  La  w ;  ” 
to  which  Professor  Wyk,  of  UpsHla, 
has  prefixed  a  very  valuable  prole¬ 
gomenon. 

“  L’Esprit  des  Orateurs  Chre¬ 
tiens,  &c.”  “  Spirit  of  the  Christian 
Orators,  or  Evangelical  Morality; 
extracted  from  the  Works  of  Bos- 
suet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  Fle- 
chier,and  other  celebrated  Preachers: 
by  E.  L.  2  vols.  1 2mo.  Paris,  /s." 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  writings  and  remains  of 
such  excellent  and  animated  charac¬ 
ters  as  those  contained  in  the  title 
have  yet  a  prospect  of  attracting  the 
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enslaved  and  subject  inhabitants  of 
France.  Never  can  they  derive 
other  than  good  from  “  the  morality 
which  was  preached  by  the  sublime 
Bossuet,  the  profound  Bourdaloue, 
the  brilliant  Flechier,  and  the  per¬ 
suasive  Massillon ;  Massillon,  who 
made  his  auditors  say  that  he  knew 
them  better  than  they  knew  them¬ 
selves  ;  Flechier,  who  was  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  any  of  the  sources  of  elo¬ 
quence  ;  Bourdaloue,  who  was  the 
delight  of  a  most  polished  and  intel¬ 
ligent  court;  and  Bossuet,  who  was 
the  wonder  of  an  age  which  was  it¬ 
self  wonderful.”  We  trust  this  se¬ 
lection  will  have  the  effect  which 
the  editor  ventures  to  expect,  and 
that  the  evangelists  of  modem  France 
will  put  the  philosophists  to  flight. 
“  Be  it,”  says  he,  in  reference  to 
the  latter,  <c  that  some  of  them 
teach  sound  morality;  how  much 
less  profound,  less  powerful,  less  use¬ 
ful,  are  their  writings,  than  those 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Christian 
orator — than  his  who  attacking  the 
conscience  has  access  to  the  heart  ? 
Philosophism  attempted  to  isolate 
man  from  his  God,  and  to  render 
the  creature  independent  of  his  crea¬ 
tor;  but  the  philosophists  were  thus 
without  any  control  over  man,  who 
laughed  at  their  speculations.  His 
heart  led  captive  by  his  passions,  de¬ 
mands  force  to  retain  it  on  the  side 
of  virtue;  and  the  morality  which 
speaks  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign 
ruler,  which  denounces  future  pu¬ 
nishments,  and  promises  future  re¬ 
wards,  is  alone  adequate  to  this  ef¬ 
fect.” 

Dr.  Blair’s  Sermons  are  in  a  state  of 
progressive  translation  into  French, 
under  the  very  able  hands  of  the 
Abbe  de  Tressan.  The  first  two 
volumes  are  now  completed,  and 
the  rest  are  to  follow  with  speed. 
The  version  does  credit  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  and  the  French  critics,  while 


they  regard  the  British  preacher  as 
inferior  to  Flechier  and  Massillon  in 
point  of  eloquence,  and  far  behind 
Pascal  in  point  of  logical  induction, 
admit  him  to  be  entitled  to  much 
praise  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
his  style;  and  perhaps  they  have  not 
unjustly  appreciated  his  merit. 

“  Collection  des  Actes  de  U As¬ 
semble  des  Israelites  de  France, 
&c.”  “  Collection  of  the  Acts  of 

the  Convocation  of  France  and  Italy, 
assembled  at  Paris  by  a  Decree  of 
his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty, 
May  30,  1806':  published  by  M. 
DiogeneTama:  12  numbers.  Paris, 
180/.  Dulau,  London.”  In  our 
last  retrospect  of  the  literature  of 
France,  we  observed  thatJBonaparte 
had  invited  all  the  Jews  of  Christen¬ 
dom  to  assemble  in  France,  and  to 
reply  to  certain  political  questions  to 
be  proposed  to  them,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  peculiarities 
of  their  religious  tenets  would  allow 
them  conscientiously  to  become  ci¬ 
tizens  of  France,  and  entitle  them  to 
its  privileges  and  immunities.  And 
we  remarked,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  most  learned,  logical,  and  histo¬ 
ric  answer  which  had  been  advanced 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  to  the  very 
numerous  objections  which  had  been 
raised  against  them,  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  a  female  writer,  unques¬ 
tionably  of  great  accomplishments 
and  erudition,  and  to  whom  we  paid 
a  due  tribute  of  applause.  The 
Jewish  deputies  from  various  coun¬ 
tries  have  since  assembled  at  Paris ; 
especially  from  different  parts  of 
Italy  and  Holland,  as  well  as  France; 
and  regarding  them  in  the  theocra¬ 
tic  capacity  to  which  they  still  pre¬ 
tend,  and  being  incapable  of  sepa¬ 
rating  them  from  biblical  history, 
we  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
take  into  consideration  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  chapter  the  proceedings  which 
ensued  at  this  extraordinary  con¬ 
vocation 
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vocation,  as  recorded  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  before  us:  a  publication 
which  has  just  been  translated  into 
English,  under  the  title  of  “  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim  5 
or  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Israeliiish  Deputies  of  France  and 
Italy,  convoked  at  Paris  by  an  im¬ 
perial  and  royal  Decree,  dated  May 
30,  1803  5  translated  by  F.  D.  Kir- 
wan.”  We  find  that  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  number  of  Jewish  represen¬ 
tatives  for  France  was  seventy- 
four  ;  and  that  tire  representa¬ 
tives  from  Italy  and  Holland  made 
the  aggregate  just  one  hundred.  M. 
Abraham  Faria  do,  of  Bourdeaux, 
was  elected  president,  a  very  proper 
man  for  the  purpose,  eminent  as  a 
merchant,  intelligent  as  a  man  of 
-science,  and  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  literary  world.  The  ques¬ 
tions  proposed,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  rabbis,  were  decided  to  be 
carried  by  general  vote,  and  not  ex¬ 
clusively  entrusted  to  tne  Jewish 
priesthood.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  questions  concerned  the  lega¬ 
lity  of  taking  usury,  or  interest  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  in  cases  where 
no  civil  law  opposed  the  practice 3 
and  upon  the  whole  the  opinion  of 
the  assembly  appears  to  sanction  the 
practice.  The  legality  of  marriage 
between  Jews  and  Christians  was 
another  question  that  occupied  much 
time,  and  produced  no  small  degree 
of  controversy ;  and  the  decision 
was,  that  such  marriage  is  binding 
as  a  civil  contract 3  but  that  no  rabbi 
can  perform  the  requisite  sanctifica¬ 
tions  that  render  the  service  com¬ 
plete  as  a  religious  institution.  The 
assumption  of  French  citizenship  is 
'  allowed  3  and  the  power  of  performing 
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the  whole  of  its  duties  5  in  consequence 
of  which  many  Jews  of  France  have 
aspiyed  to  military  honours,  have  en¬ 
rolled  themselves  as  national  guards, 
and  have  risen  to  commands  in  the 
army.  There  was  no  want  of  adu¬ 
lation  to  Bonaparte  on  any  occasion, 
and  on  that  of  his  birth-day,  August 
15,  the  flattery  of  the  Hebrew  depu¬ 
ties  appears  to  have  been  carried  to 
the  most  preposterous  and  impious  ex¬ 
treme.  Hebrew  hyms  and  psalms, 
in  honour  of  Napoleon  the  Great, 
ushered  in  the  solemnities  of  the 
day:  the  bust  of  the  emperor  adorn¬ 
ed  the  hall  3  the  imperial  eagle  was 
placed  above  the  altar:  “  the  name 
of  Jehovah  (we  give  the  very  words 
of  their  own  statement),  the  cyphers 
and  the  arms  of  Napoleon  and  of 
Josephine  shone  on  every  side;  the 
ark,  which  contained  the  book  of 
the  law,  was  oversahdowed  with 
shrubs  andflowers;”  three  eulogistic 
sermons  were  delivered,  one  in  Ita¬ 
lian,  one  in  German,  and  one  in 
French  3  and  the  chief  of  those  pro¬ 
phecies  or  expressions  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  have  usually  been 
applied  to  the  Messiah,  were  here 
applied  to  Bonaparte,  such  as  “  Son 
of  Man,”  Dan.  vii.  13.  “  Behold  my 
servant,  whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect , 
&c.”  Isaiah  xlii.  12.  “Thou  lovest 
righteousness  and  hatest  wickedness, 
therefore  God,  thy  God  has  anointed 
thee,  &c.”  \Ve  shall  only  add  that 
these  deputies  not  having  any  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  decide  for  Jews  in 
general,  and  especially  for  those  of 
other  countries,  the  1  rebrew  com¬ 
munity  at  large  cannot  be  said  to  be 
involved  in  these  sacrileges  and  ab¬ 
surdities. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHYSICAL  and  MATHEMATICAL: 


Comprising  the  chief  Productions  of 

OPUSCULES  de  Chirurgie, 
&c.”  “  Chirurgical  Frag¬ 
ments  ;  to  which  is  annexed  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Diseases  which  prevail¬ 
ed  in  Andalusia  in  the  Year  1800: 
by  J.P.  Paroisse.  vol.  1.  8vo.  Paris.” 
This  is  a  valuable  work,  as  being 
founded  on  the  actual  practice  of  a 
bold  and  ingenious  practitioner :  it 
is  drawn  jpp  from  notes  written  at 
the- -moment,  and  is  enriched  with  a 
variety  ■  of  curious  cases.  In  perfo¬ 
rating  the  tympanum,  in  certain  cases 
of  long  and  obstinate  deafness,  our 
author  has  successfully  followed  the 
German  method.  He  has  also  em¬ 
ployed  moxa  with  the  most  fortunate 
result  in  other  species  of  the  same 
disease,  and  hereby  removed  both 
connate  deafnes's  and  dumbness.  He 
was  at  this  time  attached  to  the  suite 
of  the  French  ambassador  in  Spain, 
and  being  often  at  Malaga,  paid  close 
attention  to  the  fatal  epidemic  which 
in  1S00  ravaged  that  town:  and  the 
result  of  his  observations  is,  that  this 
supposed  yellow  fever,  when  it  first 
made  its  ingress,  was  properly  a  pu¬ 
trid  bilious  fever,  more  or  less  ty¬ 
phous:  that  it  became  epidemic  from 
causes  which  were  obvious  to  every 
one,  and  yielded  without  obstinacy 
to  the  ordinary  remedies. 

M.  Proust  has  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  so  ably  set  him  by  M.  Pi  riel,  and 
has  published  an  Essay  on  Insanity, 
which,  however,  has  somewhat  less 
of  practice,  and  more  of  physiology. 
His  reflections  and  analytical  re¬ 
searches  are  directed  chiefly  to  the 
circumstances,  1,  which  predispose 
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the  mind  to  mental  derangement; 
2,  those  which  immediately  produce 
it  j  and,  3,  the  causes  by  which  it  is 
continued.  He  has , subjoined  a  va¬ 
riety  of  hints  towards  the  adoption 
of  a  rational  method  of  treatment 
and  cure. 

M.  Alibert,  on  the  contrary,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  Dr.  Willan ;  and  has  commenced 
a  medical  work  In  separate  numbers, 
or  fascicles,  upon  cutaneous  disor¬ 
ders.  M.  Alibert  is  one  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
and  is  a  practitioner  not  only  of  ex¬ 
perience,  but  of  judgment.  The 
only  fascicle  we  have  yet  obtained 
is  No.  II.  which  is  confined  to  the 
Plica,  or  Mioma ,  as  he  denominates 
it.  He  divides  this  disease  into  five 
species;  and  describes  not  only  the 
genuine  character  of  the  disorder, 
and  its  analogy  to  various  other  dis¬ 
orders,  but  the  specific  characters  by 
which  his  divisions  are  supported. 
♦He  has  opened  and  long  continued 
an  extensive  communication  with 
Polish  physicians ;  and  has  ad¬ 
duced  five  instances  of  this  unhappy 
malady  that  have  occurred  to  him  in 
his  own  practice  at  Paris.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  cases  appears  to  have 
been  ingenious,  and  is  asserted  to 
have  been  fortunate.  We  trust  this 
article  will  be  given  at  length  in 
some  of  our  monthly  scientific  jour¬ 
nals.  The  title  of  M.  Alibert’s  work 
is  “  Description  des  Maladies  de  la 
Peau  observees  a  l’Hopital  St.  Louis, 
et  Exposition  des  meilleures  Me- 
thodes  suivies  pour  leurTraitement.” 

It 
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It  is  accompanied  with  coloured 
plates,  the  size  folio,  price  5Q  francs 
each. 

“  Moyens  de  conserver  la  Sante 
des  Habitans  des  Campagnes,  8cc.” 

On  the  Means  of  preserving  the 
Health  of  Country  People :  by  Ma¬ 
dame  Gacon-Dufour.”  Madame 
Gacon-Dufour  is  not  unknown  to 
France,  nor  altogether  so  to  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  writer.  Her  attention  has 
been  chiefly  directed  to  rural  econo¬ 
mics,  and  the  work  before  us  disco¬ 
vers  a  continuation  of  that  attention. 
It  is  chiefly  a  work  of  hygeine ,  and 
^  we  lifie  it  the  better  on  this  account. 
It  deals  much  less  in  the  materia 
medica,  than  in  the  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  health  already  possessed  5  and 
gives  a  variety  of  very  useful  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  for  their  diet  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  nursing  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  children :  it  con¬ 
tains  observations  on  the  causes 
which  render  the  air  unfit  for'respi- 
ration,  on  the  injurious  tendency  of 
many  of  the  operations  in  which  the 
peasantry  are  occasionally  engaged, 
and  the  means  for  obviating  these 
effects,  chiefly  derived  from  the  best 
practice  and  experiments.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  pictures  that  in¬ 
cidentally  occur  in  this  volume,  that 
the  French  peasantry  of  the  present 
•day  are  in  a  state  of  much  comfort 
or  even  civilization. 

But  the  work  of  by  far  the  greatest 
importance  which  we  have  received 
in  this  department  of  science,  most 
comprehensive  in  its  scale,  most  pro¬ 
found  in  its  researches,  is  M.  Du¬ 
mas’s  (e  Principes  de  Physiologie,  ou 
Introduction  a  la  Science  experi- 
mentale,  philosophique,et  medicale, 
de  l’Homme  Vivant.”  Principles 
of  Physiology,  or  an  Introduction  to 
the  experimental,  philosophical,  and 
medical  Science  ot  Man.  ’  A  kind 
of  prospectus  or  general  outline  ot 

18Q7" 


the  work  befl  re  us  was  published  by 
the  same  author  a  few  years  ago, 
and  obtained  an  almost  universal 
applause:  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  public  testimony  in  its  favour 
that  the  author  has  now  ventured 
upon  his  more  detailed  and  finished 
plan,  of  which  the  volume  before  u$ 
is  only  the  commencement,  or  the 
elementary  part.  This  is  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  distinct  treatises  upon  the 
subjects  of,  1.  Philosophical  or  Ge¬ 
neral  Physiology ;  which  will  enter 
into  the  cause  cf  vital  action  under 
its  most  extensive  relations,  and  will 
bear  the  same  affinity  to  common 
physiology,  as  the  Chemical  Statics 
of  Berthollet  bear  to  common  che¬ 
mistry,  2.  Experimental  or  Demon¬ 
strative  Physiology ;  which  will  ex- 
.  hi  bit  a  methodical  arrangemen  t  of 
the  various  facts  and  experiments 
which  tend  to  illustrate  this  science. 
3.  Medical  or  Practical  Physiology  ; 
which  will  point  out  the  application 
of  physiological  principles  of  medi¬ 
cine.  We  lament  that  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  enlarge  even  upon  that 
part,  of  this  extensive  and  truly  learn¬ 
ed  work  which  is  now  before  us  as 
we  could  wish :  but  it  affords  us,  in 
thus  cursorily  closing  our  notice  of 
it,  some  consolation  to  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall 
have  to  follow  it  up  in  an  English 
dress  :  and  we  strongly  recommend 
it,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 
to  our  translators  of  French  works 
in  this  department,  as  one  that  will 
besure  to  repay  the  fatigue  of  a  ver¬ 
nacular  version. 

In  dose  connection  with  medicine 
we  have  to  notice  M.  J.  Kohlkaus  s 
"  Giftpflanzen  auf  Stein  abgedrukt, 
&c.”  “  Collection  of  Poisonous 

Plants,  engraven  on  Stone,  with  De¬ 
scriptions.”  This  useful  and  ele¬ 
gant  work  has  made  its  appearance 
at  Ratisbon,  and  is  to  be  published 
in  fascicles.  The  first  number  only 
3  b 
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has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public: 
it  is  illustrated  by  ten  plates,  and  its 
price  is  a  florin.  The  invention  of 
printing  from  designs  marked  on 
stone  has  already  found  its  way  into 
our  own  metropolis,  and  is  in  use  by 
M.  Vollweiler.  The  appearance  of 
the  prints  equals  that  of  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wooden-cuts,  and  the  price  is 
hereby  reduced  to  a  moderate  com¬ 
pass.  The  work  opens  with  a  con¬ 
cise  sketch  of  the  sexual  system, 
and  the  principles  of  vegetable  phy¬ 
siology*  the  whole  of  which  we 
could  have  dispensed  with.  Then 
proceeds  the  class  of  poisonous 
plants,  extracted  fromGmelin’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Vegetable  Poisons,  with  their 
generic  and  specific  characters.  The 
number  before  us  contains,  1.  Acon- 
itum  napellus.  2.  Anemone  Pra- 
tensis.  3.  Caltha  palustris.  4  Del¬ 
phinium  staphysagria.  5.  Hellebo- 
rus  fetidus.  6.  Helleborus  nio'er. 

o 

7-  Ranunculus  flammula.  8.  Ficinne 
acris  et  scelerata.  Mr.  Kohlkaus 
has  added  a  chapter  on  the  means 
of  discovering  an  accumulation  of 
jnephitic  gass  in  any  situation,  and  of 
dispersing  it  without  injury. 

Histoire  de  Vegetaux  recueillis 
dans  les  Isles  Australes  de  1’ Afrique.” 
<rt  History  of  Plants  collected  in  the 
Southern  Islands  of  Africa :  by  A. 
Aubert  du  Petit  Thouars.  Part  I. 
containing  a  description  of  plants 
which  form  new  genera,  or  augment 
those  already  known.  No.  I.  4to. 
embellished  with  six  coloured  plates, 
pp.  22.  Paris.  12  fr.  imported  by 
De  Boflfe,  15s.”  The  settlements 
und  islands  here  referred  to  are 
chiefly  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Isles  of  Tristan  d’Acunha,  of  France 
and  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar:  the 
excursions  of  the  author  consumed 
ten  years  of  his  life,  and  his  herbal 
consists  of  two  thousand  plants,  and 
six  hundred  drawings  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects,  accompanied 


with  appropriate  descriptions,  ih 
this  first  fascicle  we  meet  with  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  following;  didymeles, 
ptelidium,  Hecatea,  dicoryphus,  Ro~ 
namia ,  Calypso.  The  different  parta 
of  the  plants  are  given  distinctly, 
and  especially  the  sexual  organs : 
the  plates  are  coloured. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  we  must 
pass  forwards  to  Sweden,  to  notice 
M.  Westring’s  “  Svenska  Lofvarnas 
Fdrghistoria or  <e  Uses  of  the 
Lichens  in  Dyeing,  and  other  eco^ 
nomical  purposes.”  M.  Westring 
is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  to  his  Swedish  Majesty;  and 
the  present  work,  founded  upon 
much  actual  observation,  and  exten¬ 
sive  study,  will  be  found  highly  use¬ 
ful  both  to  the  naturalist  and  the 
manufacturer.  It  was  commenced 
in  1805;  two  fascicles  are  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  twenty-four  numbers,  in¬ 
cluding  a  particular  description  and 
delineation  of  seventy-two  lichens, 
the  most  valuable,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
upon  which  he  has  been  making  ex¬ 
periments  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  We  trust  this  work  will  find 
an  inroad  into  our  own  tongue. 

AI.  Sebastian  Gerardin  (dt  Mire- 
court)  in  his  Tableau  Elementaire 
d’Ornithologie,  &rc.”  Elementary 
View  of  Ornithology,”  has  given  us 
a  pretty  full  account  of  the  natural 
history  of  birds  usually  found  in 
France.  It  extends  to  two  volumes 
octavo,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
quarto  atlas.  This  work  also  con¬ 
tains  a  treatise  on  the  manner  of 
preserving  specimens  of  birds,  in 
the  formation  of  collections.  The 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  chiefly 
that  of  AI.  Cuvier,  in  his  elementary 
sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  ani¬ 
mals;  and  divides  it  into  five  chap¬ 
ters.  The  author’s  observations 
were  chiefly  made  in  theVosgian- 

department. 
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department,  and  in  this  natural  avi- 
aiy  he 'appears  to  have  consorted 
with  the  winged  tenants  of  his  na¬ 
tive  woods  apd  hills,  during  the  long 
term  of  thirty  years. 

M.  Depere  has  been  engaged  in  a 
Singular  series  of  experiments.  In 
his  f<  Manuel  d’ Agriculture,”  “Ma¬ 
nual  of  Agriculture,”  he  points  out 
the  mode  he  has  pursued  for  many 
years,  and  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count  pursued  successfully,  of  farm¬ 
ing  without  manure ;  he  gives  us 
the  requisite  plan  to  be  adopted  in 
clayey,  sandy,  and  chalky  soils,  and 
the  variations  that  will  be  found  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  cultivation  of  different 
plants,  together  with  his  usual  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops.  We  do  not  think 
many  of  our  English  agriculturists 
are  likely  to  become  converts  to  the 
system  exhibited  at  the  Experimen¬ 
tal  Farm  at  Reffy. 

In  the  department  of  Mineralogy 
we  have  to  notice  the  “  Tableau 
Methodique  des  Especes  Minerales,” 

Methodical  View  of  Mineral's,”  by 
M.  Lucas,  deputy-keeper  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History.  The  first 
volume  only  of  this  work  has  yet 
made  its  appearance.  When  the 
work  is  complete  it  will  put  us  in 
possession  of  an  accurate  account  of 
the  rich  mineralogical  collections 
contained  in  the  museum  ot  natural 
history,  and  in  that  of  the  council  of 
mines.  This  methodical  table  has 
received  the  sanction  of  M.  Haiiy 
and  other  professors  of  the  Jar  din 
des  Plantes;  it  contains,  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  appendix,  a  very  masterly 
compendium  of  all  the  new  disco¬ 
veries  in  oryctology  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  M.  Haiiy’s  treatise;  and 
in  the  second  volume  the  author  is 
to  enter  upon  the  branch  of  what 
M.  Werner  denominates  mineralogi- 
cal  geography ,  and  to  point  out  the 
common  matrixes  or  beds  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mineralogical  species. 
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In  geology  M.  Andre  (among  the 
capuchins  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  pere  Chrysologue  de  Gi/J  in 
his  “  Theorie  de  la  Surface  actuelle 
ue  la  Terre,”  “  Theory  respecting 
the  existing  Surface  of  the  Earth,” 
has  produced  a  valuable  work, 
which  has  received,  as  it  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  receive,  the  approbation  of 
the  National  Institute.  M.  Andre 
is  a  Neptunist;  he  contends  that  the 
whole  globe  having  in  some  remote 
period  been  convulsed  to  its  centre, 
its  wrecks  only  remain  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  geologist.  He 
adventures  however,  no  further 
than  to  the  surface;  and  prosecutes 
his  enquiry  by  offering  first  his  own 
observations  on  what  has  actually 
occurred  ;  next  the  observations  of 
other  travellers  and  writers  of  emi¬ 
nence;  and  lastly  an  explanation 
of  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  changes  evinced,  and  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  phenomena  around 
us,  in  corroboration  of  his  theory. 

In  chemistry  we  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  Mr.  ChaptaFs  very  valuable 
work  entitled  “  Chemie  applique 
aux  Arts.”  “  Chemistry  applied  to 
Arts  and  Manufactures:”  and  mere¬ 
ly  pass  it  by  with  this,  cursory  no¬ 
tice  because  we  perceive,  and  are 
glad  to  perceive,  that  an  English 
version  has  already  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  which  we  shall  have  to  enter 
upon  more  at  large  in  our  next 
year’s  retrospect.  We  perceive  also 
that  under  the  title  of  “  Grundlage 
der  Chemie,"  M.  Huber  has  pub¬ 
lished  at  Basle  a  German  version  of 
M.  Adet’s  very  useful  “  Chemical 
Elements.” 

In  more  general  physics,  M.G.A. 
Lampadius  has  published  at  Frey* 
burg  his "  Systematischen  Grundriss 
der  Atmosphaerologie,”  “  Systema¬ 
tic  principles  oCAtmosphereology,” 
which  is  intended  as  a  text  book  for 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  pro- 
B  b  2  perries 
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per  ties  of  the  atmosphere.  Werner 
regards  the  atmosphere  of  the  globe 
as  the  fourth  natural  kingdom ;  and 
jn  following  up  this  idea,  M.  Lam- 
padius  has  produced  the  work  before 
us,  which  he  divides  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapters.  I.  Of  the  Atmosphere 
in  general.  II.  Of  Meteorology. 
III.  Of  Climatology.  IV.  Of  Me- 
ieoromancy.  V.  Of  the  reciprocal 
Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  and  the 
other  three  Kingdoms  of  Nature. 

In  the  same  department  we  have 
met  with  M.  Hauy’s  most  admira- 
able  “  Traite  Elementaire  de  Phy¬ 
sique  ;”  which  we  shall  only  now 
glance  at,  as  we  have  already  had  to 
give  it  the  very  high  share  of  praise 
to  which  it  is  most  justly  entitled, 
in  Mr.  Gregory’s  English  version. 
We  shall  therefore  merely  observe 
that  this  elementary  treatise  on  phy¬ 
sics  was  drawn  up  at  the  express 
command  of  the  present  ruler  of 
Trance,  and  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  talents  of  the  author 
of  the  well  known  and  justly  cele¬ 
brated  Traite  de  Mineralogie. 

In  the  mathematics  we  perceive 
that  M.  Peyrard,  mathematical  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Lyceum,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  useful  but  arduous  task, 
and  that  the  result  of  his  labours  is 
the  “  GEuvres  d’Archimede,  tra- 
duites  litteralement,  avec  un  Com- 
mentaire,  &rc.:r  c<  Works  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  literally  translated,  with  a 
Commentary ;  to  which  are  prefixed 
an  Account  of  his  Life  and  an  Ana-? 
lysis  of  his  Works.”  So  far  as  we 
have  compared  the  version  with  the 
original,  M.  Peyrard  has  executed 
ibis  task  faithfully,  and  performed  a 


service  which  cannot  fail  to  provg 
highly  acceptable  to  geometricians. 

M.  La  Place  has  published  a  very 
valuable  “  Supplement  au  dixieme 
Livre,  &c.”  “  Supplement  to  the 
Look  of  the  Treatise  on  Celestial 
Mechanics.”  The  tenth  book  of 
the  elaborate  performance  here  re¬ 
ferred  to,  examines  the  phenomena 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  refrac¬ 
tive  action  of  bodies  on  the  particles 
of  light;  and  the  author  here  gives  a 
second  cause  of  the  variety  and  extent 
of  the  dependant  phaenomena,  more 
remarkable  than  the  former,  viz.  that 
of  capillary  action ,  a  process  by 
which  the  attraction  becomes  sensi¬ 
ble  only  at  insensible  distances.  The 
application  of  the  law  of  capillary 
attraction  to  the  refractive  action  of 
bodies  on  the  particles  of  light,  is 
new  and  ingenious;  it  is  highly 
plausible,  and  we  trust  the  idea 
will  be  pursued  by  the  philosophic 
world. 

Manuel  de  Trigonometric  Pra¬ 
tique,  &c.”  “  Manual  of  Practical 
Trigonometry ;  by  the  Abbe  Dela-i 
grive,  F.R.S.  Lond.  &c.  revised  and 
augmented  by  Tables  of  Logarithms 
for  the  Use  of  Engineers;  by  A.  A, 
L.  Reynard,  Professor  at  the  Poly- 
matic  School.”  This  is  also  a  use¬ 
ful  practical  work;  and  will  easily 
teach  students  the  processes  which 
are  necessary  in  measuring  an  arc  of 
the  meridian,  in  reference  to  which 
a  set  of  very  comprehensive  and  use¬ 
ful  tables  are  here  laid  down  an4 
constructed.  To  the  tables  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  sines  and  tangents,  the  edL 
tor  has  prefixed  a  ready  explanatie& 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  iNB  POLITICAL. 


Containing  a  Glance  at  the  principal 

sia ,  Denmark , 

IN  the  historic  department  which 
.  belongs  to  this  chapter,  we  shall 
commence  with  a  brief  survey  of 
what  has  occurred  in  Germany. 
“  Beitrage  zu  einer  statistisch-his- 
torischen  Beschreibung  der  Mol- 
dau.”  Memoirs,  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  historic  and  statistic  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Principality  of  Mol¬ 
davia;  by  Andr.  Wolf,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Hermanstadt.”  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  Moldavia  and  the  adjoining 
territories,  subject  to  the  declining 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Court,  gives 
considerable  importance  to  whatever 
information  can  be  obtained  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  them  :  and  hence  the  work 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  va¬ 
luable  political  performance,  the 
author  having  rendered  himself  well 
qualified  for  writing  it  by  a  residence 
for  many  years  in  Jassy  and  other 
Moldavian  districts;  having  acquir¬ 
ed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mol¬ 
davian  dialect,  and  having  had  access 
to  the  most  learned  natives  and  the 
best  public  documents.  He  estimates 
the  population  of  Moldavia  at  two 
hundred  and  twrenty  thousand  indi¬ 
viduals;  and  the  present  capitation 
tax  at  one  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  piastres. 

“  Beitraege  zur  Geschichte  West- 
phalens,  &rc-v  Memoir  on  the 
History  of  Westphalia;  or  Kssay  on 
the  History  of  the  County  of  Ben- 
theim,  by  Raet  de  Boegelescamp,  2 
vols.  8vo.  Munster.”  In  the  course 
of  this  history  we  learn  that  disas¬ 
trous  as  the  continental  war  has  been 
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Italy ,  Holland. 
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to  almost  every  petty  prince  as  well 
as  superior  sovereign,  the  original 
dynasty  of  this  district  has  derived 
advantage  from  it.  It  appears  that 
in  15f)2  the  county  of  Bentheim 
was  pledged  to  the  House  of  Han¬ 
over  for  a  considerable  supi  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  pledge  not  having  been 
redeemed,  it  has  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hanoverian  go¬ 
vernment  till  the  present  times.  On 
the  last  irruption  of  the  French, 
however,  into  Germany  and  their 
seizure  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions. 
Count  de  Bentheim  Steinfurt  applied 
to  Buonaparte  for  a  restoration  of 
his  paternal  territories,  and  upon 
payment  of  the  balance  which  he 
asserted  to  be  due  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country. 

“  Beschreibung  der  hampt  und 
residenzst2dtMunschen,&c.”  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Town  of  Munich, 
the  Capital  and  Residence  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  of  its  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  with  a  History  of  the. 
same:  by  L.  Aubuer,  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  is  not  yet  complete,  ano¬ 
ther,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  volume, 
may  be  necessary  to  perfect  the  plan. 
The  history  of  Munich  is  introduced 
as  a  prolegomenon,  and  contains  no¬ 
tices  relative  to  its  geographical  situ¬ 
ation,  and  the  nature  of  different 
soils  in  its  neighbourhood:  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  town  then  follows 
in  the  first  section  of  the  work;  and 
an  account  of  its  commerce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  in  the  second ;  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent 
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sequent  section  we  are  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  concerning  its  ecclesiastical,  ci¬ 
vil  and  military  constitution. 

“  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  des 
Bauernkriegs.”  “  Essay  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the -War  of  the  Peasants  in 
Upper  Austria,  and  beyond  the  Eur: 
by  F.  Hark.”  This  was  an  obsti¬ 
nate  insurrection  which  broke  out, 
in  consequence  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian  government, 
in  the  beginning  of  1626,  and  con¬ 
tinued,  with  alternating  success,  tor 
nearly  a  twelvemonth.  The  history 
is  here  well  and  impartially  given, 
and  annexed  to  the  history  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  documents  several  of  which 
have  never  been  published  before. 

“  Historischen  versuch  iiber  die 
Romischen  Finanzen.”  “  Historic 
Essay  on  Roman  Finances  by 
X).  M.  Hegeswick,  professor  at 
Kiel,  Altona,  8vo.”  The  author  of 
this  essay  is  well  known  by  his  ex¬ 
cellent  history  of  Charlemagne,  and 
is,  in  reality  one  of  the  best  statistic 
writers  on  the  continent.  The  pre¬ 
sent  work  has  great  intrinsic  merit, 
and  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  treats 
of  a  subject  which  has  only  been 
incidentally  noticed  in  preceding 
publications.  The  history  of  Ro¬ 
man  finances  is  here  divided  into  four 
periods  j  of  these  the  first  is  from  its 
origin  to  the  year  of  the  city  348  ; 
the  second  to  the  end  of  the  great 
civil  wars  in  the  year  730:  the 
third  to  the  era  of  Dioelesian  about 
the  year  250  of  the  Christian  epoch ; 
the  fourth  to  the  fall  of  the  wes¬ 
tern  empire  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifth  century. 

We  shall  proceed  with  our  re¬ 
view  of  the  German  literature  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  present  chapter, 
that  we  may  not  ha^e  to  return  to 
the  same  quarter.  Vertraute 
Briefe  fiber  die  innern  Verhlatnisse 
am  Preussischen  Hofe  seit  dem  tode 
Frederick  II.”  “  Confidential  LeG 


ters  on  the  domestic  Relations  of  the 
Prussian  court  since  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.  8vo.”  It  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
the  German  press  that  we  are  not 
informed  of  the  place  in  which  this 
interesting  volume  was  published, 
or  of  the  name  of  the  publisher. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  work 
demonstrates  that  the  author  feels 
deeply  for  the  recent  evils  that  have 
befallen  the  Prussian  monarchy — 
bemoans  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  with  a  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
and  developes  with  an  eagle  eye, 
and  a  full  insight  into  the  interior 
of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  the  causes 
to  which  the  late  catastrophe,  and 
the  issue  of  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt  is  owing.  The  author 
promises  to  continue  his  very  im¬ 
portant  information  in  a  second  vo¬ 
lume  and  we  are  impatient  for  its 
appearance.  Where  will  he  now 
presume  to  print  it  ?  Gottenburg, 
however,  and  London  are  still  open 
to  him— and  we  trust  will  ever  bq. 

“  Was  hat  Europe  zu  h often  und 
zu  furcliten  r”  “  What  has  Eu¬ 
rope  to  hope  and  fear  ?  or  the  Poli¬ 
tical  State  of  Europe  before  and  af¬ 
ter  the  Peace  of  Presburgh  ?”  It  is 
useful  to  learn  truth  even  from  an 
enemy.  The  author  of  this  volume 
has  a  clear  head  but  a  dependant 
spirit:  he  is  one  of  the  multitude 
who  are  disposed  to  lick  the  feet  of 
the  conqueror  and  to  boast  of  the 
glitter  of  the  fetters  that  enslave 
him.  Fie  sees  no  mischief  in  the 
yoke  that  at  present  bows  down  the 
con tii  ent  “  all  the  springs  of  nation¬ 
al  prosperity,  says  he,  will  flow 
more  plentifully  than  before”  and 
“  under  the  protection  of  France 
the  temple  of  Janus  will  now  be 
shut  for  ever.”  It  well  becomes  the 
man  who  could  write  this  fulsome 
panegyric  upon  Buonaparte,  to  as¬ 
sert  a  few  pages  afterwards,  that  the 

reformation 
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reformation  effected  by  Luther  was 
the  most  disastrous  political  event 
that  ever  befel  Germany,  or  rather 
Europe  at  large — the  greatest  check 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
diffusion  of  truth  the  world  has  ever 
encountered-,  the  prime  promotion  of 
moral  and  religious  indifference,  and 
the  grand  stimulus  to  the  most  ener¬ 
vating  luxury.  We  are  sorry  that 
this  writer  should  have  advised  the 
British  cabinet,  as  the  only  means  of 
supporting  the  influence  and  dignity 
of  the  nation,  to  do  that  which  has 
now  been  carried  into  effect  very 
fully  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter  ;  and 
that  is,  to  make  war  against  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  whether  neutral 
-or  not,  excepting  Russia-,  to  destroy 
all  commercial  intercourse  5  and  to 
send  two  powerful  Beets  with  troops 
to  take  possession  of  the  Brazils  and 
of  South  America.  Tuneo  Danaos 
et  dona  ferentes. 

“  System  der  Politik  und  des 
Handels  von  Europa,  &c.”  System 
of  the  Politics  and  commerce  of 
Europe  j  by  John  Joshua  Shutzman 
L.L.D.  of  the  University  of  Erlan¬ 
gen,  Svo.  Nuremberg/’  At  a  time 
when  many  politicians  are  too  much 
disposed  to  accomodate  their  opinions 
to  the  circumstances  ot  the  day,  and 
hence  to  maintain  that  commerce  is 
rather  a  source  of  impoverishment 
than  of  wealth  to  a  nation,  the  work 
before  us,  written,  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  this  fashionable  but  tem¬ 
porary  controversy,  is  well  worth 
perusing.  One  ot  the  chief  objects 
of  the  writer  is  to  prove  that  “  a  di¬ 
rect  diminution  ot  the  commercial 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  highly  injurious,  not  to  th»st 
country  only,  but  to  the  common 
welfare  of  Europe,  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  likely  to  accrue  to  other  na¬ 
tions  from  such  an  effect,  would  be 
a  mere  delusion,  io  weaken  Eng¬ 
land,  therefore ,  as  circumstances 


now  are  is  to  -weaken  Europe.  The 
industry  and  riches  of  that  country 
belong  to  all  others.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  value  of  at  least  thirty 
millions  which  England  furnishes 
annually  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  are  a  great  and  important  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  general  property  of 
nations.”  He  proceeds  to  state  that 
while  it  is  owing  to  the  immense 
amount  of  the  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  vast  disproportion  of 
even  the  present  revenues  of  France 
to  her  expences,  that  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  two  empires  is  thus  tre¬ 
mendously  protracted,  the  farmer  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  interest 
of  her  debt  is  obliged  to  engross  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  without  re¬ 
laxing  her  exertions  for  a  moment, 
while  the  latter  is  equally  forced  to. 
look  for  ways  and  means  beyond  her 
own  territories  to  defray  her  current 
expences,  and  hence  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  exactions  and  imposts 
upon  her  neighbours.  There  is, 
we  verily  believe,  much  truth  in 
this  representation,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  seriously  pondered. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this 
section  of  German  literature,  we 
shall  observe  that  amidst  the  biogra¬ 
phies  that  have  occurred  to  us,  M. 
J.  A.  Von  Halem  in  bringing  to  a 
close  his“  Leben  Peter  des  Grosser.” 

“  Life  of  Peter  the  Great”  of  which 
he  has  now  published  the  third  and 
last  volume,  has  performed  a  very 
acceptable  service  to  the  republic  of 
general  literature.  The  work  con¬ 
tains  more  original  matter  and  au¬ 
thentic  documents  than  any  we  have 
seen  devoted  to  this  truly  illustrious 
character.  W  e  shall  observe  also 
that  professor  Garlitt  ot  St.  Johns* 
College,  Hamburgh,  has  written  in 
the  same  language  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  life  ot  Aonius  Paleaiius,  one  ot 
the  restorers  ot  letters  in  Italy  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

author 
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author  of  a  beautiful  Latin  poem 

on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,” 
which  he  published  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  cardinal  Bembo;  and  who 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  for 
having  spoken  favourably  ot  Luther 
and  his  tenets,  at  the  instance  of 
that  bigotted  Dominican,  Pius  the 
fifth.  We  shall  close  with  noticing 
that  the  Nekrolog  der  Teuts- 
chenf*  ec  Necrology  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Fred.  Schlichtegroll,  4  vols.  Svo.” 
is  upon  the  whole  a  spirited  and 
well  arranged' work ;  full  of  charac¬ 
ters,  but  often,  delineating  them  too 
concisely. 

The  biographies  published  in 
France  are,  also,  many  of  them  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive.  We 
may  enumerate  as  the  chief  the 
*(  Memoirs  of  Henry  de  Campion, 
Lord  of  Fecquerei,  of  Boscferai, 
de  la  Lande,  and  of  Feuc,  &c.:” 
containing  facts  relative  to  a  part  of 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  drawn  from  original  docu¬ 
ments  j  and  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
dukes  of  Vendome  and  Beaufort, 
as  well  as  of  Cardinal  Mazarin:  and 
embracing  the  general  politics  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

“  Essai  sur  la  vie  du  Grand 
Conde.”  Essay  on  the  life  of  the 
Great  Conde;  by  Louis  Joseph  de 
Bourbon  Conde  his  fourth  descend¬ 
ant,”  which  we  have  already  noticed 
with  applause  in  its  English  transla¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  territorial  or  national  his¬ 
tories  we  shall  commence  with  M, 
Cl.  Rulhiere’s  Histoire  de  I’Anarchie 
de  Poiogne,  &c.”  History  of  the 
Anarchy  of  Poland  and  of  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  that  republic.  To 
which  are  added  Anecdotes  relative 
to  the  revolution  in  Russia  in  ]  762, 

4  vols.  Svo.”  Thtf  anecdotes  here 
-mentioned  were  published  separate¬ 


ly  some  years  ago,  and  had  so  fa-* 
vourable  a  reception  as  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  our  own  tongue.  We 
noticed  the  version  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  and  made  various 
extracts  from  different  parts  of  it. 
The  preceding  part  of  this  work  is- 
worthy  of  the  same  author:  it  is  ela¬ 
borate,  instructive,  and  curious, 
yet  it  did  not  receive  M.  Rulhiere’s 
finishing  hand :  unhappily  he  died 
before  he  had  consummated  it. 

<e  Histoire  du  Bas  Empire  depuis 
Constantin  jusqu’d  la  prise  de  Con¬ 
stantinople,  &c.”  te  History  of  the 
Lower  Empire  from  the  epoch  of 
Constantine  to  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1453,  by  Jacques  Ca- 
sentin  Royon,  4  vols.  8V0.”  One  of 
the  first  historical  works  in  point  of 
classical  merit  which  has  been  put 
forth  from  the  French  press  since 
the  historical  novels  of  Anacharsis. 
The  period  delineated  is  highly  im¬ 
portant,  and  full  of  incident  5  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  the 
author’s  manner  is  dignified  and  un¬ 
affected.  He  appears  to  state  facts 
faithfully,  but  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  too  generally  omits  to 
quote  his  authorities,  which  renders 
the  authority  of  the  work  too  little  to 
be  depended  upon.  We  nevertheless 
hope  to  meet  with  this  history  in  the 
language  of  our  own  country. 

“  Histoire  Critique,  &c.”  “  Cri¬ 
tical  History  of  the  Roman  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  by  P.  C.  Levesque,  member  of 
the  Institute,  &c.,  3  vols.  8vo.”  We 
have  a  good  opinion  of  M.  Leves¬ 
que’s  classical  taste  and  talents  ;  but 
in  the  work  before  us,  he  appears 
to  have  perverted  them  to  the 
political  purposes  of  his  day.  As 
long  as  France  preserved  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  liberty,  she  was  fond  of 
boasting  of  her  resemblance  to  an¬ 
cient  Rome;  but  now  that  the  last 
shadow  has  fled  away,  this  re¬ 
semblance  must  be  forgotten,  and 

the. 
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Rie  virtues  and  freedom  of  Rome, 
are  no  longer  subjects  of  national 
panegyric.  Under  this  impression 
the  present  work  has  been  composed 
which  as  its  secondary  title  expressly 
informs  us,  “  proposes  to  eradicate 
inveterate  prejudices  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  first  epochs  of 
Rome;  and  to  scrutinise  the  mora¬ 
lity  of  the  Romans,  their  virtues, 
their  external  policy,  their  consti¬ 
tution,  and  the  character  of  their 
most  celebrated  men.” 

ec  Les  Hindus,  &c.”  iC  The  Hin¬ 
dus  ;  or  a  description  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  ceremonies,  design¬ 
ed  from  nature  in  Bengal,  and  re¬ 
presented  on  252  plates,  engraved 
with  aqua-fortis,  and  finished  by  T. 
Balthazar  Soloyns,  No  1,  imperial 
folio,  price  2 1.  2s.”  We  notice  this 
work  chiefly  on  account  of  its  mag¬ 
nificence  ;  there  is  nothing  original 
or  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  literal 
description. 

Tableau  Statistique  de  la  Hol- 
lande  en  1804,  &c.”  Statistic 
Survey  of  Holland  in  1804;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Dutch  of  M.  R.  Me- 
teletkamp.”  This  is  one  of  the  best 
statistic  accounts  of  the  country  it 
describes  we  remember  to  have  met 
with.  The  original  writer  laments 
the  decline  of  his  country  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce  in  very  feel¬ 
ing  terms,  and  proposes  some  regu¬ 
lations  for  its  resuscitation  :  but  as 
he  wrote  antecedently  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  monarchy,  these  re¬ 
gulations  scarcely  apply  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  country. 

Apperqus  sur  la  Biscaye,  les 
Asturies,  la  Gallice  ”  “  Sketches  of 
Biscay,  the  Asturias,  and  Gallicia  : 
by  M.  Louis  de  Marsillac.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
bold  scenery  of  the  countries  he  de¬ 
scribes,  and  the  native  valour  as 
well  as  national  history  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  He  writes  with  elegance 
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and  animation  :  and  induces  us  per** 
petually  to  lament  that  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  doomed  to  partake  of 
the  yoke,  which  the  French,  Ita¬ 
lians  and  Germans  have  so  much 
better  deserved,  and  which  does  not 
seem  to  irritate  them  as  it  certainly 
will  do  the  courageous  mountaineers 
before  us. 

"  Memoires  sur  les  Campagnes 
des  Pays-Bas,  &c.”  “  Memoirs  on 

the  Campaigns  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  in  1745,  1746,  and  1747  :  by 
A.  G.  L.  Heeren,  Historic  professor 
at  Gothingen.”  These  campaigns 
are  well  described,  but  after  the 
more  busy  and  important  campaigns 
of  later  periods  they  want  interest. 
The  battle  of  Fontenoy  appears  to 
have  been  lost  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  from  deficient  resolution,  or 
rather  want  of  firmness  in  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  was  commander 
in  chief,  and  a  disagreement  among 
the  other  generals.  Plad  the  prince 
ofWaldech’s  advice  been  taken,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  recover¬ 
ed,  even  after  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat. 

((  Du  Commerce  Franqais  dans 
l’etat  actuel  de  l’Europe.”  On  the 
Commerce  of  France  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Europe,  by  J.  B.  Du¬ 
bois,  8vo.:’  This  volume  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  means  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  a  Levant,  and  coasting  trade, 
up  the  Mediterranean.  The  scheme 
is  now  impracticable  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  British  fleets  which  scour 
that  sea. 

“  Memoire  contenant  le  projet 
de  1’etablissement,  &c.”  “  Memoir 
on  the  practicability  of  establishing 
a  maritime  commerce  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  by  M.  Ducrest.”  This 
is  a  more  Utopian  project  than  the 
last.  Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as 
to  pretend  to  open  new  commercial 
depots,  under  circumstances  that  pre¬ 
vent  a  nation  from  being  able  to  make 
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use  of  those  that  actually  exist,  and 
which  are  of  infinitely  more  conse¬ 
quence  to  it. 

From  a  survey  of  the  literature  of 
Russia,  we  find  ourselves  called  to 
notice,  as  entitled  to  an  attention 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Russian 
empire.,  the  two  following  works 

Jstoricheskoe  isobrachenie  Grusii 
wo  pollute  hajskora,  zerkowycm’  i 
iifchebnom  ein  sostoiahite.”  “  Pic- 
lure  of  Georgia,  historical,  political, 
ecclesiastical  and  literary:  hy  Eu¬ 
geni  us,  Archimandrite  of  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky.” 
INo-  country  in  the  world  deserves 
more  to  he  developed  than  Georgia  : 
its  romantic  surface,  the  literature 
it  once  encouraged  jnd  boasted 
&  language  scarcely  known  to  the 
surrounding  nations,  the  political 
changes  of  which  its  history  are  so 
full,  ail  and  equally  tend  to  render 
k  an  object  of  general  attraction. 
JBut  to  the  Russian  government  a 
good  and  particular  account  of  it  in 
all  these  respects  must  be  a  treasure 
of  peculiar  value  ;  and  such  a  trea¬ 
sure  is  contained  in  the  work  before 
us,  “  Fiucti-ge  Eermurkungen  anf 
emeu  Reuse  von  St.  Petersburg  fiber 
Moskwa,  Grodno,  Warscohau,  &c.” 

Cursory  Observations  during  a 
journey  from  St.  Petersburg,  by  tire 
way  of  Moscow,  Grodno,  Warsaw 
and  Bresiaw  to  Germany  :  by  G. 
Keinbeck,  2  vols.  8vo.”  We  here 
meet  with  an  able  and  finished  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia, 
their  manners,  institutions  and  ci¬ 
vilization.  The  title  is  modest  and 
unassuming;  but  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  work  has  not 
laieiy  fallen  within  our  range. 

The  Danish  press  has  given  us  a 
valuable  memorial  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Hedin  of  Copenhagen.  “  On 
l!*e  means  of  providing  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  armies,”  m  which  the 
author  proposes  among  other  things 


to  bake  cakes  of  flour  and  powdered 
bones,  sixteen  parts  of  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  one  of  the  former. 
The  bread  hence  produced  fie  af¬ 
firms  to  be  light  on  the  stomach, 
and  capable  by  boiling  of  making 
a  good  soup  in  a  very  short  time. 
Ten  pounds  of  this  bread,  in  the 
form  of  soup,  will  maintain  a  man, 
according  to  the  author’s  caieula- 
tion,  five  and  twenty  days.  M. 
Schutz,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Kiel,  under  the  title  of  “  Philip  Au¬ 
gust,  Philip  Augustus  king 

of  France,  and  Ingelborg,  princess 
of  Denmark,”  has  written  a  highly 
interesting  historic  essay,  so  replete 
with  sudden  transitions,  with  love 
and  disgust,  as  to  require  but  little 
variation  from  real  facts,  or  merely 
a  little  additional  colouring  to  be 
worked  up  into  a  popular  and  im¬ 
pressive  novel. 

In  Italy  we  perceive,  that  unde? 
the  title  of  “  li  Mappamondo  di  fra 
Manro  Veneziano  Camadolese  illus- 
trato,  8rc.”  “  Map  of  tfle  World 

by  father  Manro,  a  Venetian  Caiba- 
dule,  explained  by  Pignon  Placido 
Zurla,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.’* 
The  author  of  this  publication  has 
been  engaged  in  an  elaborate  and 
useful  undertaking.  Father  Manro 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  tha 
fifteenth  century,  and  was  reputed 
one  of  the  best  geographers  of  his 
age  and  country  5  in  an  age  when 
geography  was  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  sciences  pursued,  and  a 
country  in  which  it  was  carried  to 
its  highest  perfection. 

In  returning  home  by  the  way  of 
Holland,  we  cannot  consent  to  over¬ 
look  a  publication  entitled  “  Bek- 
nopt  Dag* Journal  uan  eenuerbl  yf 
van  agt  wee  ken  in  bet  Ileiderryk 
van  Marocco,  en  landreize  naar 
JVIeoquinez,  door  H.  Haringman, 
Hague.”  “  Abridged  Journal  of  a 
Residence  of  eight  weeks  in  thy 
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Empire  of  Morocco,  and  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Mecquinez,  by  H.  Haring- 
man.”  Few  descriptions  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  the  government,  natural 
history,  and  geography  of  the  coun¬ 


try,  have  equalled  the  account  com¬ 
municated  in  this  journal,  which  dis¬ 
covers  indefatigable  attention  to  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  combined  with 
much  general  science. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LITERATURE  anb  POLITE  ARTS. 

Being  a  brief  View  of  the  chief  Productions  of  France,  Germany,  Sweden „ 

Russia ,  Hungary,  and  Italy. 


'’^CJ'OTPIXNG  can  be  a  stronger 
JL  1!  proof  of  the  decay  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  continent  than  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  books  which  were  brought 
to  market  at  the  Leipsic  fair  for  the 
current  year.  Five  or  six  thousand 
volumes  is  in  general  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  calculation  5  in  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  whole,  in¬ 
cluding  editions  of  the  classics  and 
other  Latin  books,  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty -two  arti¬ 
cles,  of  which  many  were  merely 
new  editions  or  republications  of 
standard  national  productions.  It 
bespeaks  also  the  levity,  or  rather  the 
dissipation  of  the  day,  that  of  these  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  the  aggregate,  were 
novels  and  jpjays.  Upon  the  whole 
it  proved  the  worst  literary  fair  that 
was  ever  experienced  ;  and  in  proof 
of  this  observation  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  observe,  that  Frankfort, 
which  usually  supplies  ten  or  twelve 
booksellers,  on  the  present  occasion 
sent  only  one. 

In  respect  to  the  literary  and  sci¬ 
entific  academies  and  societies  of  the 
continent,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  has 
published  its  fifteenth  volume,  and, 
as  usual,  in  Latin  ;  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  iespective  articles,  but  there 
are  many  of  merit  sufficient  to  main¬ 


tain  the  credit  of  this  learned  insti¬ 
tute.  Amidst  the  literary  papers 
we  have  been  best  pleased  with 
that  of  Professor  Tvchsen,  on  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  coins  of 

the  Arabians  ;  and  that  of  Professor 
/ 

Heyac,  on  the  inscription  in  three 
different  languages,  engraven  on  the 
stone  lately  brought  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  decyphering  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  by  M.  Akerbladt  seems, 
by  this  paper,  to  be  rather  con¬ 
firmed  than  rendered  questionable. 

The  Journal  des  Physique,  de 
la  Chimie  et  de  lTIistoire  Natu- 
relle,”  published  at  Paris,  contains 
a  variety  of  curious  articles  5  among 
which  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning 
M.  du  Petit  Thour’s  “  Essay  on  the 
Organization  of  Plants,  considered 
as  the  result  of  the  annual  course  of 
vegetation  M.  Laiande  s  paper 
<f  On  the  fixed  Stars  f  and  M.  Tu¬ 
ple’s  “  Observations  on  the  Zo¬ 
diac  of  Dendera."  We  perceive, 
also,  that  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Stockholm  has  commenced  a 
monthly  repository  of  “  Economical 
Annals  many  of  the  papers  in 
the  first  and  second  number  of 
which,  and  especially  those  on  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  and  the 
bleaching  of  linen  in  Holland,  are 
entitled  to  no  small  degree  of  praise. 
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An  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
History  has  been  established  at  Na¬ 
ples.  under  the  present  dynasty, 
which  was  opened  March  17  last, 
the  sovereign  himself  attending  on 
the  occasion,  and  delivering  an  in¬ 
troductory  discourse.  M.  Francesco 
Daniele  was  appointed  perpetual 
secretary. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to-  revive  the  literary  society  of 
Sehintzrrae  in  Switzerland,  which 
Isas  long  been  in  abeyance  from  the 
misfortunes  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  It  has  now  assumed  the  name 
ed  the  “  Helvetic  Society,’*  and  we 
wish  it  every  success. 

“  Diction  naif e  desOnvraees  A  no- 

o 

Byrnes  et  Fsendonymes.”  “  Dic- 
1 1011a ry  of  Boohs  published  anony- 
BK;:u:dy,  or  with  fictitious  names, 
&c.  ;  by  A.  Z.  Rarbier,  2  vols.  Svo.” 
To  those  who  are  of  a  very  prying 
disposition  this  work  will  be  found 
entertaining  j  it  contains  upwards 
of  nine  thousand  articles,  alphabe¬ 
tically  arranged,  with  the  real  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  publications 
thus  noticed. 

(C  Explication  de  la  Fable,  &e.” 
“  Explanation  of  Mythology  by  His¬ 
tory  and  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics, 
the  real  source  of  Mythology  :  by 
J.  B.  Linnors.  3  vols.  12mo,”  This 
is  a  useful  publication  for  young 
persons  }  the  author  appears  to 
have  consulted  many  original  au¬ 
thorities  very  successfully  5  but  he 
has  at  the  same  time  made  rather 
too  free  with  the  labours  of  the 
Abbe  Banmer  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  and  without  sufficient  acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

“  Lettresnr  lTnscriptionGrecque, 
Ac.”  “  Fetter  on  the  Greek  In¬ 
scription  at  the  Temple  of  Dcndera, 
addressed  to  M.  Fougier,  Prefect  of 
t lie  department  of  the  lsere  ;  by  J. 
J.  (  inmpollion  Figene,  Secretary  to 
the  Society  of  Sciences  and  Aits  at 


Genoble.”  The  inscription  here 
referred  to  is  engraven  upon  the 
lintels  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  wall  of  circumvallation  to  the 
south  of  the  great  temple  of  Den- 
dera.  Denon  took  a  copy  of  it,  and 
introduced  it  into  his  travels  both  in 
its  imperfect  state,  and  with  the 
chasms  filled  up  by  the  late  M. 
Parquoy.  The  object  of  this  letter 
is  to  prove,  that  the  supplies  offer¬ 
ed  by  M.  Parquois  will  not  coincide 
with  historic  facts,  and  to  present 
another  mode  of  restoration  and 
reading,  as  follows: 

tc  HXioO&ipov  Ai&ioirncyy  fit&Xtct  fisxni,  a. 
vetptv  ExXtj&y  t  %e$u-ns  pLSTtt  ar,(x,t  ioxtscov, 
‘fipoabei?  mcti  rat  vxo  ros  A/xiotcm 

TSOIS  S&  tXVc0)00-T0t)S,  SlCMpOpOVS  rfpOlpOCS,  'KpOTpOirQ 
v.cti  Scctzoivyi  AXs^ocvSpoo  BocriXsiov,  o  A.  ’Yopotm. 

“  The  Ten  Books  of  Heliodorus 
upon  the  Beauties  of  the  Grecian 
Classics,  &c.  &c.”  This  work  is 
almost  single  in  classical  literature  : 
the  editor,  as  indeed  the  title  ex¬ 
presses,  is  Dr.  Coray- — himself  a 
native  Greek,  educated  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  modern  Greeks,  but 
from  a  far  closer  attention  to  the 
literature  of  ancient  Greece  than  we 
should  have  expected,  reputed  to  be 
the  first  classical  Greek  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  object  of  this  work  is 
to  give  his  countrymen  a  taste  for 
pure  and  ancient  Greek,  so  that  it 
may  be  gradually  re-introduced  a- 
mong  them  upon  the  min  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  jargon.  In  a  critical  view  he  has 
discovered  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  Heliodorus:  he  has  weighed 
well  the  different  editions  that  have 
appeared,  and  few  scholiasts  will 
be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  his 
judgment.  The  work  is  introduced 
by  a  preface  in  modern  Greek,  anti 
the  commentary  is  continued  in  the 
ancient  tongue. 

“  Voyage  sur  la  Scene  dcs  Six 
derniers  Livres  de  VEneide,  &c.” 
“'Travels  to  the  Scene  of  the  Six 
last  Books  of  the  Eneid,  to  which 

are 
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are  added,  Observations  on  modern 
Latium  ;  by  Charles  Victor  de  Bon- 
stetten.”  This  may  be  regarded  as 
a  useful  companion  to  Mr.  Gelfs 
Voyage  to  the  Troad,  and  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Homeric  geography. 
Those  who  in  happier  times  may 
travel  to  the  classic  spot  alluded  to, 
should  travel  with  this  volume  in 
their  hands,  which  they  will  find  an 
admirable  key  to  much  that  will 
otherwise  be  questionable  .and  un¬ 
certain.  It  concludes  with  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  soil  of  Campagna, 
which  is  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  ingenious  geological  conjectures 
mi  the  origin  of  the  interior  country 
by  volcanoes,  and  of  that  lying  far¬ 
ther  towards  the  sea  by  alluvions  of 
the  Tiber. 

Le  Mot  et  la  Chose,  &c.” 
**  Words  and  Things  explained  by 
derivations  from  the  Latin  •  by  Al¬ 
ina  ni  de  Brehan,  formerly  Colonel 
<®f  Dragoons.  2  vols.  Svo.  Paris.” 
If  M.  de  Brehan  be  no  better  a  sol¬ 
dier  than  an  etymologist,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  is  no  longer  a  co¬ 
lonel  of  dragoons.  There  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity  in  most  of  the  derivations 
here  offered,  that  would  amount  to 
exquisite  humour  if  we  did  not 
hnow  that  the  author  was  in  earnest : 
as  it  is,  however,  they  have  often  ex¬ 
cited  laughter.  Devoir  we  are  told 
Is  the  opposite  to  avoir  ;  “  hence 
it  results,”  says  M.  de  B.  that  the 
devoir  is  always  the  not  doing  ivhat 
should  be  done  j  or  if  you  prefer  it, 
fl  void  to  be  filled.  Catamite ,  we  are 
told,  flows  from  the  word  cal  in 
Celtic,  which  means  hail,  whence  the 
word  catamites  signifies  misfortunes 
and  disasters  which  full  on  us  like 
hail”  This  writer  seems  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  realize  what 
liwift  took  some  pains  to  burlesque. 

(l  Chrestomathie  Arabe,  on  Ex¬ 
traits  de  divers  ecrivains  Arabes,  Sec.” 
i(  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  or  Extracts 
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from  various  Arabic  Writers,  both 
prose  and  verse,  for  the  use  of  the 
school  appropriated  to  living  orien¬ 
tal  tongues  ;  by  A.  J.  Silvestre.de 
Sacy.  3  vols.  8vo.”  We  are  glad 
to  find  in  a  city  where  so  munh 
flourishes  that  ought  not  to  flourish, 
a  sedulous  attention  paid  to  a  point 
of  so  much  literary  consequence, 
as  the  study  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  and  especially  by  a  muster 
so  perfectly  competent  to  instruct 
in  this  pursuit  as  M.  de  Sacy.  The 
first  of  the  three  volumes  before  n* 
gives  the  Arabic  text,  of  the  various 
passages  and  pieces  selected;  ami 
the  two  last,  translations  of  the  Ar¬ 
abic  into  French.  We  cannot  notice 
the  different  articles,  but  must  ob¬ 
serve,  in  general,  that  they  arc  for 
the  most  part  well  selected,  and  of 
considerable  importance  m  a  politi¬ 
cal  line,  or  of  high  curiosity  and  en¬ 
tertainment  in  a  literary  view. 

Petrarque  a  Vaucluse,  Svo.*' 

Petrarc  at  Vaucluse/*  An  ele¬ 
gant  and  classical  memoir  of  a  great 
part  of  the  life  of  this  admirable 
scholar  and  exquisite  poet :  con¬ 
taining  many  anecdotes  that  are 
overlooked  by  Tiraboscln,  and  ether 
writers  of  his  history. 

“  Lettres  Choisies,  See.”  Select 
Letters  of  Voiture,  Balzac,  Mon- 
trevil,  Pelisson  and  Boursalt.  2  vols. 
Svo  A  These  are  admirable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  best  epistolary  writers 
of  a  nation  that  has  with  reason 
boasted  of  its  peculiar  powers  in  tin* 
line.  We  have  within  a  little  more 
than  the  last  half  century  had  som* 
admirable  rivals  in  our  own  country, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr, 
Pope,  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  and 
still  more  lately,  and  far  above  th# 
rest,  Mr.  Cowper  5 — if  we  proceed 
beyond  this  period,  we  may  mention 
the  names  of  Milton,  Lady  Bussell, 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutcliinson  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  ail,  we  are  afraid  vve  must  still 
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yield  the  palm  to  the  examples  now- 
before  us,  which,  if  duly  selected, 
would  made  an  admirable  school¬ 
book  for  our  female  seminaries. 

<<r  Le  Genie  de  P  Amour,  &c.” 
“  The  Genius  of  Love;  or  a  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Profane  and  Religious 
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Love,  and  its  influence  on  the  Sci¬ 
ences  and  Arts  :  by  M.  C.  de  Mi- 
romenil,  8vo.”  Every  thing  that  is 
pathetic,  sublime,  sentimental,  pa¬ 
triotic,  mysterious,  enthusiastic,  su¬ 
perstitious,  devotional — all  is  love, 
as  described  in  the  book  before  us. 
All  the  rites  of  Flatus,  Ceres,  and 
Bacchus,  as  well  as  of  Mars  and 
Venus — the  Asiatic  system  of  the  de 
la  Lama — the  leaves  of  the  gospel 
■ — the  principles  and*  genius  of  the 
Catholic  church — all "  are  love,  all 
founded  upon  lave  in  the  estimation 
of  this  writer;  so  too  is  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  <c  spouse  his  cherished 
companion  V'  If,  as  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  my  calamities  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  lose  thee;  if  Hyacinthe 
should  be  condemned  to  survive 
her  mother,  my  Antoinette ;  fune¬ 
ral  hymns,  melancholy  duties,  and 
the  dolorous  accents  of  mournful 
love  should  fill  my  sombre  pages. ’* 
We  cannot  follow  up  the  whole 
storm  and  tempest  of  agony  in 
which  he  declares  he  would  indulge ; 
but  can  only  observe,  that  after 
having  in  this  manner  drunk  his  full 
of  misery,  thy  pale  visage,”  con¬ 
tinues  he,  thy  livid  frame  shall 
appal  me,  and  benumb  and  deprive 
me  of  my  limbs.  The  darkness  of 
thy  eyes,  for  ever  closed,  shall  invade 
and  shut  up  mine.  But  before  I 
breathe  my  last  I  will  engrave  on 
tfie  cold  stone  that  is  to  cover  our 
last  asylum,  “  this  tomb  of  the  wife 
is  the  tomb  of  the  husband  :  for  an 
instant  death  separated  them,  but 
he  has  now  united  them  for  ever;” 
and  I  shall  lay  me  down  by  thee, 
never  more  to  quit  thee.”  To  a 


writer  so  inflated  we  can  orrly  say, 
in  the  language  of  our  own  poet, 
"  take  physic.  Pomp!  take  physic.” 

Amidst  the  French  poetry  of  the 
year  we  perceive  with  pleasure  a  new 
and  more  complete  edition  of  Ra¬ 
cine’s  works  to  extend,  when  finish¬ 
ed,  to  seven  volumes  octavo,  of 
which  five  are  already  published. 
It  is  accompanied  with  La  Harpe’s 
commentary,  and  will  include  seve¬ 
ral  pieces  never  before  published, 
or  not  much  known.  There  is  little 
else  that  is  worth  noticing.  f:  La  De- 
scente  d’Odin’’’ of  Bartholine,  how¬ 
ever  has  merit  in  various  parts,  and 
we  would  readily  quote  from  it  if 
we  had  space.  Amidst  the  novels 
of  the  year,  we  have  to  mention 
Mad.  de  Stael’s  Corinna,  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
as  being  translated  into  our  own 
tongue;  and  the  4 ‘  Monbars  FEx- 
terminateur  of  M,  Picquenard.” 
44  Monbars  the  Exterminator  ;  or 
the  last  chief  of  the  Buccaneers ; 
a  Tale  of  the  New  World,  3  vols. 
12mo. ;”  presenting  us  with  an  ela¬ 
borate  but  flattering  account  of  the 
Buccaneers,  and  interweaving,  with 
their  real  history,  a  very  interesting 
fictitious  story,  abounding  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  domestic  incidents  and  love 
adventures.  We  shall  probably  be 
called,  in  a  short  time,  to  a  re-exa¬ 
mination  of  it  in  an  English  dress. 

We  cross  the  Rhine  :  and  per¬ 
ceive  that  under  the  title  of  “  De 
Sacerdotio  Comanensi  omninoque 
de  Religionum  cis  et  trans  Taurum 
Consensione,”  M.  Heyne  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  learned  and  elaborate 
oration,  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen, 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Comanians, 
and  the  two  distinct  temples  that 
bore  the  name  of  Comana,  and  dis¬ 
played  the  same  rites,  the  one  in 
Cappadocia,  the  other  in  Pontus. 
This  subject  is  made  the  ground¬ 
work 
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■work  of  an  enquiry  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  religions  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  a  regular  classification 
of  them  according  to  their  respective 
features.  M.  Hermann  ofLeipsic 
has  published  a  new  and  admirably 
collated  edition  of  the  Orphiea, 
largely  enriched  with  the  labour's  of 
Bentley,  Tyrwhitt,  Hamberger, 
Eschenbach,  Valknceur,  and  Ruhn- 
kenius,  as  well  as  with  many  original 
criticisms  of  the  editor’s  own.  Tyr- 
whitt’s  commentary  to  the  Lithicais 
given  without  curtailment,  to  which, 
with  Ruhnkenius,  M.  Hermann  as¬ 
signs  the  age  of  Domitian,  believing 
the  hymns  to  be  the  most  ancient 
poems  of  the  collection.  Of  the 
sera  of  the  A  rgonautic.s  he  expresses 
himself  doubtful.  M.  Weissche, 
of  Leipsic,  has  also  displayed  much 
classical  erudition  in  an  edition  of 
Xenophon  :  he  has  been  peculiarly 
successful  in  rectifying  various  ob- 
scure  or  disputed  passages,  and  has 
tastefully  interwoven  many  of  the 
criticisms  and  elucidations  of  Schnei¬ 
der  with  those  of  Zeune.  From  the 
Leipsic  press,  likewise,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  excellent  new  edition 
of  Suetonius.  The  present  editor,  it 
is  sufficient  to  notice,  is  M.  Wolfe, 
who,  to  all  the  criticisms  of  Ernes- 
ti’s  admirable  anterior  edition,  which 
i‘s  now  entirely  out  of  print,  and  of 
which  the  present  may  be  regarded 
as  a  republication,  has  added  some 
important  and  highly  illustrative 
matter  of  his  own. 

In  Sweden  we  perceive  that  M. 
Aurivilius  is  publishing,  at  the  Up- 
sal  press,  a  collection  of  “  Correc- 
rections  and  Supplements  to  the 
Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the 
first  book  of  Euclid’s  Elements.” 
This  is  a  useful  undertaking  ;  the 
Greek  Commentary  has  never  been 
printed  in  the  original  language  but 
once,  and  that  at  the  end  of  Euclid’s 
elements  in  the  folio  edition  of  Si¬ 


mon  Grynaeus,  Basil  1533  :  the 
text  is  well  known  to  be  extremity 
defective,  and  Baroci  of  Venice 
endeavoured  to  correct  it  about  1 555 
from  MSS.  discovered  at  Bologna 
and  in  the  island  of  Crete.  About 
this  time  he  also  produced  a  Latin 
Version,  which,  with  little  varia¬ 
tion,  was  rendered  into  our  own 
tongue  by  M.  T.  Taylor,  in  two* 
quarto  volumes  in  178S.  ’The  cor¬ 
rections  now  offered  are  lor  the 
most  part  from  a  Greek  copy  of  the 
Basil  edition,  enriched  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  multitude  of  critical  anno¬ 
tations  in  the  margin,  by  Corral 
Dasypodius  of  Strasburg,  and  whUh 
has  fortunately  fallen  into  the  'hand* 
ofM.  Aurivilius.  The  number  ire- 
fore  us  (for  the  work  is  publishing 
in  fascicles)  contains  corrections  ani 
editions  to  the  first  twenty  page??. 
The  rest  will  follow  in  order.  Tire 
same  writer  is  also  engaged  in  ano¬ 
ther  Latin  publication,  which  he 
entitles  “  Notitiae  Codicnm,  kc* 
“  Notices  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  in  the  library  at  the  Academy 
at  Upsal.”  This  is  likewise  pub¬ 
lished  in  numbers ;  and  the  first., 
which  is  the  only  number  that  has 
reached  us,  contains  fourteen  page* 
of  Greek  and  eight  of  Latin  MSS. 
the  size  of  the  page  4to.  This  li¬ 
brary  is  well  known  to  be  one  oi  tlr© 
richest  and  most  valuable  of  any  in 
Christendom,  and  especially  in  ori¬ 
ental  works,  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  ;  and  we  trust,  on  this  account, 
that  M.  Aurivilius  will  not  confine 
his  labours  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  but  extend  them  to  the  He¬ 
brew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish.  M.  Engzell  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  Swedish  an  heroic  poem  of 
considerable  merit,  entitled,  “  The 
Dalecarliansj”  and  Baron  Hermelin 
a  very  admirable  Map  of  the  districts 
of  Gothenburg  and  Bobus. 

A  good  and  critical  Gramms'- 
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the  Russian  Language  has  also  been 
published  at  Upsal,  in  the  Swedish 
tongue,  by  M.  Groning ;  an  “  Ac¬ 
curate  Catalogue  and  Account  (Ac- 
curata  Codicum  Grctcorum  MSS. 
&c.)  of  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
Moscovian  Libraries  of  the  most 
holy  Synod ;  published  with  the 
permission  and  under  the  protection 
of  Alexander  I.  Emperor  and  Auto¬ 
crat  of  all  the  Russias,  has  appeared 
at  Leipsic,  from  the  pen  and  labours 
of  M.  de  Matthaei.  It  extends  to  two 
volumes,  Bvo.  and  contains  an  al¬ 
phabetical  index,  which  adds  much 
'to  the  value,  of  the  work. 

The  literature  of  Hungary  has 
furnished  us  in  Latin  with  a  “  Syn¬ 
tagma  historicorum  de  Sigillis  Re¬ 
gum,  &c,”  f<r  An  historic  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Seals  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Hungary,  together  with 
other  seals  :  by  George  Pray.”  This 
is  a  posthumous  work,  but  will  be 
found  of  high  interest  to  the  anti¬ 
quary.  Upon  the  death  of  M.  Pray 
his  MS.  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  arch-duke  Palatine,  who  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  M.  Paintner  with  leave 
to  publish.  M.  Paintner  has  made 
«se  of  this  permission,  and  to  the 
original  work  has  added  an  account 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  several  other  articles. 
The  work  is  adorned  with  sixteen 
Very  excellent  copper-plates. 

From  the  languid  pen  of  Italian 
literature  we  have  only  to  notice  the 


following,  as  entitled  to  distinction. 
“  Due  antichi  Monument!  di  Ar- 
chitetturaMessicana,  &c.”  “  Two 

ancient  Monuments  of  Mexican  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  illustrated  by  D.  P, 
Marquez,  8vo.  with  four  plates 
designed  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
civilization  at  which  the  Mexicans 
had  arrived  before  the  landing;  of  the 
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Europeans.  “  Numismnta  Ca- 
puana”-— and  upon  the  second  title-* 
page,  Monete  anticha  de  Capua 
con  alcune  brievi  Osservazioni.’* 
This  work  on  the  Coins  of  Capua  is 
the  production  of  M.  Francesco 
Daniele  of  Naples,  who  has  made  a 
larger  collection  of  Capuan  coins 
than  any  other  individual.  They 
appear  to  have  been  uniformly  of 
bronze,  executed  in  a  neat  style  $ 
and  the  engravings  made  from  them 
for  the  present  work  do  considerable 
credit  to  the  artist.  They  are,  of 
course,  employed  to  explain  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  celebrated  city.  “  De- 
vonzione  delle  Medaglie  del  Muses 
Knobelsdorffiano,  &c.”  M.  Knob- 
elsdorf  was  of  late  the  Prussian  am¬ 
bassador  at  Constantinople  :  during 
his  residence  at  which  city,  he  col¬ 
lected  a  variety  of  very  valuable 
coins  relative  to  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus,  'Thrace  and  Macedon.  M. 
Sestini  having  obtained  leave  to  copy 
and  describe  the  more  valuable,  has 
published  this  work  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 
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